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CHAPTER  I. 

I  wish  either  my  father  or  my  mother,  «r  In- 
deed both  of  them,  as  they  were  in  duty  both 
equally  bound  to  it,  had  minded  what  they  were 
about  when  they  begot  me  ;  had  they  duly  con- 
sidered how  much  depended  upon  what  they  were 
then  doing  ; — that  not  only  the  production  of  a 
rational  being  was  concerned  in  it,  but  that  pos- 
sibly the  happy  formation  and  temperature  of  his 
body,  perhaps  his  genius  and  the  very  cast  of  his 
mind  ;  and,  for  aught  they  knew  to  the  contrary, 
even  the  fortunes  of  his  whole  house,  might  take 
their  turn  from  the  humours  and  dispositions 
which  were  then  uppermost.  Had  they  duly 
weighed  and  considered  all  this,  and  proceeded 
accordingly,  —  I  am  verily  persuaded  I  should 
have  made  a  quite  different  figure  in  the  world 
from  that  in  which  the  reader  is  likely  to  see  me. 
Believe  me,  good  folks,  this  is  not  so  inconsider- 
able a  thing  as  many  of  you  may  think  it : — you 
have  all,  I  dare  say,  heard  of  the  animal  spirits, 
as  how  they  are  transfused  from  father  to  son, 
ke,  &c — and  a  great  deal  to  that  purpose : — Well 
you  may  take  my  word  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  a 
man's  sense  or  his  nonsense,  his  successes  and 
miscarriages  in  this  world,  depend  upon  their 
motions  and  activity,  and  the  different  tracks  and 
trains  you  put  them  into,  so  that  when  they  are 
once  set  a-going,  whether  right  or  wrong,  'tie  not  a 
halfpenny  matter, — away  they  go  cluttering  like 
bey-go  mad;  and  by  treading  the  same  steps  over 
and  over  again,  they  presently  make  a  road  of  it, 
at  plain  and  as  smooth  as  a  garden  walk,  which, 
when  they  are  once  used  to,  the  devil  himself 
sometimes  shall  not  be  able  to  drive  them  off  it 

Pray,  my  dear,  quoth  my  mother,  have  you 

not/oryot  to  wind  up  the  clock  9 Good  G —  / 

eried  my  father,  making  an  exclamation,  but 
taking  care  to  moderate  his  voice  at  the  same 
tune, — Did  ever  woman,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  interrupt  a  man  with  such  a  silly  question? 
Pray  what  was  your  lather  saying  1 — Nothing. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Thet,  positively,  there  is  nothing  in  the 

question,  that  I  can  see,  either  good  or  bad. 

then,  let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  it  was  a  very  unseason- 
able question  at  feast, — because  it  scattered  and 
dispersed  the  animal  spirits  whose  business  it  waa 


to  have  escorted  and  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
HomvftcvLvsy  and  conducted  him  safe  to  the 
place  destined  for  his  reception. 

The  HoMUifCULUS,  sir,  in  however  low  and  ludi- 
crous a  light  he  may  appear,  in  this  age  of  levity, 
to  the  eye  of  folly  or  prejudice  ; — to  the  eye  of 
reason,  in  scientific  research,  he  stands  confessed 
— a  Being  guarded  and  circumscribed  with  rights. 

The  minutest  philosophers,  who,  by  the  bye, 

have  the  most  enlarged  understandings  (their  souls 
being  inversely  as  their  inquiries),  show  us,  incon- 
testably,  that  the  Homunculus  is  created  by  the 
same  hand, — engendered  in  the  same  course  of 
nature,  —  endowed  with  the  same  loco-motive 
powers  and  faculties  with  us  : — That  he  consists, 
as  we  do,  of  skin,  hair,  fat,  flesh,  veins,  arteries, 
ligaments,  nerves,  cartilages,  bones,  marrow, 
brains,  glands,  genitals,  humours,  and  articula- 
tions ; — is  a  Being  of  as  much  activity,  —  and, 
in  all  senses  of  the  word,  as  much  and  as 
truly  our  fellow- creature  as  my  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  He  may  be  benefited, — he  mav  be 
injured, — he  may  obtain  redress  ;  in  a  word,  he 
has  all  the  claims  and  rights  of  humanity,  which 
Tully,  Puffendorf,  or  the  best  ethic  writers,  allow 
to  arise  out  of  that  state  and  relation. 

Now,  dear  sir,  what  if  any  accident  had  befallen 
him  in  his  way  alone  !  or  that,  through  terror  of 
it,  natural  to  so  young  a  traveller,  my  littlo 
gentleman  had  got  to  his  journey's  end  miserably 
spent ; — his  muscular  strength  and  virility  worn 
down  to  a  thread  ;  his  own  animal  spirits  ruffled 
beyond  description, — and  that,  in  this  sad  dis- 
ordered state  of  nerves,  he  had  lain  down  a  prey 
to  sudden  starts,  or  a  series  of  melancholy  dreams 
and  fancies,  for  nine  long,  long  months  together. 
— I  tremble  to  think  what  a  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  a  thousand  weaknesses  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  no  skill  of  the  physician  or  the  philo- 
sopher could  ever  afterwards  have  set  thoroughly 
to  rights. 

CIIAPTERIIL 

To  my  uncle  Mr.  Toby  Shandy,  do  I  stand 
indebted  for  the  preceding  anecdote,  to  whom  my 
father,  who  was  an  excellent  natural  philosopher, 
and  much  given  to  close  reasoning  upon  the 
smallest  matters,  had  oft  and  heavily  complained 
of  the  injury  ;  but  once  more  particularly,  as  my 
uncle  Toby  well  remembered,  upon  his  observing 


** 


\ 


A  most  unaccountable  obliquity  (as  he  called  it) 
in  my  manner  of  setting  up  my  top,  and  justifying 
the  principles  upon  which  I  had  done  it, — the  old 
gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  tone  more 
expressive  by  half  of  sorrow  than  reproach, — he 
said  his  heart  all  along  &>reboded,  and  he  saw  it 
verified  in  this,  and  from  a  thousand  other  obser- 
vations he  had  made  upon  me,  that  I  should 
neither  think  nor  act  like  any  other  man's  child  : 
—But  alas!  continued  he,  shaking  his  head  a 
second  time,  and  wiping  away  a  tear  which  was 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  my  Tristram's  misfor- 
tunes began  nine  months  before  ever  he  came  into 
the  world. 

— My  mother,  who  was  sitting  by,  looked  up,  but 
she  knew  no  more  than  her  backside  what  my 
father  meant, — but  my  uncle,  Mr.  Toby  Shandy, 
who  had  been  often  informed  of  the  affair,  under- 
stood him  very  well. 

CHAPTER' IV. 

I  know  there  are  readers  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  many  other  good  people  in  it,  who  are  no 
readers  at  all, — who  find  themselves  ill  at  ease 
unless  they  are  let  into  the  whole  secret  from  first 
to  last,  of  everything  which  concerns  you. 

It  is  in  pure  compliance  with  this  humour  of 
theirs,  and  from  a  backwardness  in  my  nature 
to  disappoint  any  one  soul  living,  that  I  have 
been  so  very  particular  already.  As  my  life  and 
opinions  are  likely  to  make  some  noise  in  the 
world,  and,  if  I  conjecture  right,  will  take  in  all 
ranks,  professions,  and  denominations  of  men 
whatever, — be  no  less  read  than  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  itself — and,  in  the  end,  prove  the  very 
thing  which  Montaigne  dreaded  his  Essays  should 
turn  out,  that  is,  a  book  for  a  parlour  window  ; — 
I  find  it  necessary  to  consult  every  one  a  little  in 
his  turn  ;  and  therefore  must  beg  pardon  for 
going  on  a  little  farther  in  the  same  way :  for 
which  cause  right  glad  I  am  that  I  have  begun 
the  history  of  myself  in  the  way  I  have  done  ; 
and  that  I  am  able  to  go  on,  tracing  everything 
in  it,  as  Horace  says,  ab  ovo. 

Horace,  I  know,  does  not  recommend  this 
fashion  altogether  :  But  that  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing only  of  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy — (I  forget 
which)  ; — besides,  if  it  was  not  so,  I  should  beg 
Mr.  Horace's  pardon  ;  —  for,  in  writing  what  I 
have  set  about,  I  shall  confine  myself  neither  to 
his  rules,  nor  to  any  man's  rules  that  ever  lived. 

To  such,  however,  as  do  not  choose  to  go  so 
far  back  into  these  things,  I  can  give  no  better 
advice  than  that  they  skip  over  the  remaining 
part  of  this  chapter  ;  for  I  declare,  beforehand, 
'tis  wrote  only  for  the  curious  and  inquisitive. 

Shut  the  door. 

I  was  begot  in  the  night  betwixt  the  first  Sunday 
and  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen.  I  am  positive  I  was. — But  how 
came  I  to  be  so  very  particular  in  my  account  of 
a  thing  which  happened  before  I  was  born,  is 
owing  to  another  small  anecdote  known  only  in 
our  family,  but  now  made  public  for  the  better 
clearing  up  this  point. 

My  father,  you  must  know,  who  was  originally 
a  Turkey  merchant,  but  had  left  off  business  for 
some  years,  in  order  to  retire  to,  and  die  upon, 
his  paternal  estate  in  the  county  of ,  was,  I 


believe,  one  of  the  most  regular  men  in  every 
thing  he  did,  whether  stwas  matter  of  business,  or 
matter  of  amusement,  that  ever  lived.  As  a  small 
specimen  of  this  extreme  exactness  of  his,  to 
which  he  was  in  truth  a  slave,  he  had  made  it  a 
rule  for  many  years  of  his  life— on  the  first  Sunday 
night  of  every  month  throughout  the  whole  year, 

— as  certain  as  ever  the  Sunday  night  came, 

to  wind  up  a  large  house-clock,  which  we  had 
standing  on  the  back  stairs'  head,  with  his  own 
hands :  and  being  somewhere  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of, — he  had  likewise  gradually  brought  some 
other  little  family  concernments  to  the  same 
period,  in  order,  as  he  would  often  say  to  my 
uncle  Toby,  to  get  them  all  out  of  the  way  at  one 
time,  and  be  no  more  plagued  and  pestered 
with  them  the  rest  of  the  month. 

It  was  attended  but  with  one  misfortune,  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  fell  upon  myself,  and  the 
effects  of  which,  I  fear,  I  shall  carry  with  me  to 
my  grave;  namely,  that,  from  an  unhappy  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  which  have  no  connexion  in  nature, 
it  so  fell  out,  at  length,  that  my  poor  mother  could 
never  hear  the  said  clock  wound  up  but  the 
thoughts  of  some  other  things  unavoidably  popped 

into  her  head — and  vice  versd: which  strange 

combination  of  ideas,  the  sagacious  Locke,  who 
certainly  understood  the  nature  of  these  things 
better  than  most  men,  affirms  to  have  produced 
more  wry  actions  than  all  other  sources  of  preju- 
dice whatsoever. 

But  this  by  the  bye. 

Now  it  appears  by  a  memorandum  in  my  father's 
pocket-book,  which  now  lies  upon  the  table, 
"  That  on  Lady-day,  which  was  on  the  25th  of 

the  same  month  in  which  I  date  my  geniture, 

my  father  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  London, 
with  my  eldest  brother  Bobby,  to  fix  him  at 
Westminster  school ;"  and,  as  it  appears  from 
the  same  authority,  u  That  he  did  not  get  down  to 
his  wife  and  family  till  the  second  week  in  May 
following,"  —  it  brings  the  thing  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty. However,  what  follows  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter  puts  it  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt. 

But   pray,  sir,  what  was  your   father 


doing  all  December,  January,  and  February! 
Why,  madam,— he  was  all  that  time  afflicted  with 

a  sciatica. 

CIIAPTER  V. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1718,  which,  to 
the  era  fixed  on,  was  as  near  nine  calendar 
months  as  any  husband  could  in  reason  have 
expected,— was  I,  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman, 
brought  forth  into  this  scurvy  and  disastrous  world 

of  ours. 1  wish  I  had  been  born  in  the  moon, 

or  in  any  of  the  planets  (except  Jupiter  or  Saturn, 
because  I  never  could  bear  cold  weather),  for  it 
could  not  well  have  fared  worse  with  me  in  any 
of  them  (though  I  will  not  answer  for  Venus)  than 
it  has  in  this  vile,  dirty  planet  of  ours, — which 
o'  my  conscience,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
I  take  to  be  made  up  of  the  shreds  and  clip- 
pings the  rest ; not  but  the  planet  is  well 

enough,  provided  a  man  could  be  born  in  it  to  a 
great  title  or  to  a  great  estate  ;  or  could  anyhow 
contrive  to  be  called  up  to  public  charges,  and 
employments  of  dignity  or  power ; — -but  that  is 
not  my  case  ; and,  therefore,  every  man  will 
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speak  of  the  lair  as  his  own  market  has  gone  in 

it ; for  which  cause  I  affirm  it  over  again 

to  be  one  of  the  vilest  worlds  that  ever  was  made ; 

for  I  can  truly  say  that,  from  the  first  hour  I 

drew  my  breath  in  it  to  this,  that  I  can  now  scarce 

draw  it  at  all, for  an  asthma  I  got  in  skating 

against  the  wind  in  Flanders  : — I  have  been  the 
continual  sport  of  what  the  world  calls  Fortune  ; 
and,  though  I  will  not  wrong  her  by  saying  she 
has  ever  made  me  feel  the  weight  of  any  great  or 
signal  evil,  yet,  with  all  the  good  temper  in  the 
world,  I  affirm  it  of  her  that,  in  every  stage  of 
my  life,  and  at  every  turn  and  corner  where  she 
could  get  fairly  at  me,  the  ungracious  duchess 
has  pelted  me  with  a  set  of  as  pitiful  misadven- 
tures and  cross  accidents  as  ever  small  Hero 

sustained. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  I  informed 
you  exactly  when  I  was  born  ;  but  I  did  not 
inform  yon  how.  No ;  that  particular  was  reserved 
entirely  for  a  chapter  by  itself ;  besides,  sir,  as 
yon  and  I  are  in  a  manner  perfect  strangers 
to  each  other,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to 
have  let  you  into  too  many  circumstances  relating 
|  to  myself  all  at  once. — You  must  have  a  little 
patience.  I  have  undertaken,  you  see,  to  write 
not  only  my  life,  but  my  opinions  also  ;  hoping 
and  expecting  that  your  knowledge  of  my  charac- 
ter, and  of  what  kind  of  a  mortal  I  am,  by  the  one, 
would  give  you  a  better  relish  for  the  other.  As 
you  proceed  farther  with  me,  the  slight  acquaint- 
ance, which  is  now  beginning  betwixt  us,  will 
grow  into  familiarity ;  and  that,  unless  one  of  us 
is  in  fault,  will  terminate  in  friendship. — O  diem 
frmdarum  9 — then  nothing  which  has  touched  me 
viH  be  thought  trifling  in  its  nature,  or  tedious  in 
its  telling.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend  and  com- 
panion, if  you  should  think  me  somewhat  sparing 
of  my  narrative  on  my  first  setting  out — bear  with 
me, — and  let  me  go  on,  and  tell  my  story  my  own 
way  : — or,  if  I  should  seem  now  and  then  to  trifle 
upon  the  road, — or  should  sometimes  put  on  a 
fool's  cap  with  a  bell  to  it,  for  a  moment  or  two 
at  we  pass  along, — don't  fly  off, — but,  rather, 
courteously  give  me  credit  for  a  little  more  wisdom 
man  appears  upon  my  outside  ; — and  as  we  jog  on 
either  laugh  with  me,  or  at  me,  or  in  short  do  any 
thing, — only  keep  your  temper. 

CHAPTER  vn. 
Ill  the  same  village  where  my  father  and  my 
mother  dwelt,  dwelt  also  a  thin,  upright,  motherly, 
notable,  good  old  body  of  a  midwife,  who  with  the 
help  of  a  little  plain  good  sense,  and  some  years' 
fan  employment  in  her  business,  in  which  she  had 
all  along  trusted  little  to  her  own  efforts,  and  a 
great  deal  to  those  of  dame  Nature,  had  acquired, 
m  her  way,  no  small  degree  of  reputation  in  the 

world  : by  which  word  world,  need  I  in  this 

place  inform  your  worship  that  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  no  more  of  it  than  a  small  circle 
described  upon  the  circle  of  the  great  world,  of 
four  English  miles'  diameter,  or  thereabouts,  of 
which  the  cottage  where  the  good  old  woman  lived 
is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  f  She  had  been  left, 
it  seems,  a  widow  in  great  distress,  with  three  or 
four  small  children,  in  her  forty-seventh  year ; 
and  as  she  was  at  that  time  a  person  of  decent 
carriage,  —  grave  deportment, — a  woman,  more- 


over, of  few  words,  and  withal  an  object  of 
compassion,  whose  distress,  and  silence  under  it, 
called  out  the  louder  for  a  friendly  lift,  the  wife  of 
the  parson  of  the  parish  was  touched  with  pity  ; 
and,  having  often  lamented  an  inconvenience  to 
which  her  husband's  flock  had  for  many  years 
been  exposed,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  midwife,  of  any  kind  or  degree,  to  be 
got  at,  let  the  case  have  been  ever  so  urgent, 
within  less  than  six  or  seven  long  miles'  riding  ; 
which  said  seven  long  miles,  in  dark  nights  and 
dismal  roads,  the  country  thereabouts  being 
nothing  but  a  deep  clay,  was  almost  equal  to 
fourteen  ;  and  that  in  effect  was  sometimes  next 
to  having  no  midwife  at  all  ; — it  came  into  her 
head  that  it  would  bo  doing  as  seasonable  a  kind- 
ness to  the  whole  parish  as  to  the  poor  creature 
herself,  to  get  her  a  little  instructed  in  some  of 
the  plain  principles  of  the  business,  in  order  to 
set  her  up  in  it.  As  no  woman  thereabouts  was 
better  qualified  to  execute  the  plan  she  had  formed 
than  herself,  the  gentlewoman  very  charitably 
undertook  it;  and,  having  great  influence  over 
the  female  part  of  the  parish,  she  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  it  to  the  utmost  of  her  wishes. 
In  truth,  the  parson  joined  his  interest  with  his 
wife's  in  the  whole  affair  ;  and  in  order  to  do 
thin g8  as  they  should  be,  and  give  the  poor  soul 
as  good  a  title  by  law  to  practise  as  his  wife  had 
given  by  institution, — he  cheerfully  paid  the  fees 
for  the  ordinary's  license  himself,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  the  sum  of  eighteen  shillings  and 
fourpence  ;  so  that,  betwixt  them  both,  the  good 
woman  was  fully  invested  in  the  real  and  corporal 
possession  of  her  office,  together  with  all  its  rights, 
members,  and  appurtenances  whatsoever. 

These  last  words,  you  must  know,  were  not 
according  to  the  old  form  in  which  such  licenses, 
faculties,  and  powers  usually  ran,  which  in  like 
cases  had  heretofore  been  granted  to  the  sister- 
hood. But  it  was  according  to  a  neat  formula  of 
Didius  his  own  devising,  who,  having  a  particular 
turn  for  taking  to  pieces,  and  new-framing,  over 
again,  all  kind  of  instruments  in  that  way,  not 
only  hit  upon  this  dainty  amendment,  but  coaxed 
many  of  tho  old  licensed  matrons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  open  their  faculties  afresh,  in  order 
to  have  this  wnimwham  of  his  inserted. 

I  own  I  never  could  envy  Didius  in  these  kinds 
of  fancies  of  his  :  but  every  man  to  his  own  taste. 
Did  not  Dr.  Kunastrokius,  that  great  man,  at  his 
leisure  hours,  take  the  greatest  delight  imaginable 
in  combing  of  asses'  tails,  and  plucking  the 
dead  hairs  out  with  his  teeth,  though  he  had 
tweezers  always  in  his  pocket  1  Nay,  if  you  come 
to  that,  sir,  have  not  the  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages, 
not  excepting  Solomon  himself, — have  they  not 
had  their  Hobby-Horses  ; — their  running-horses, 
— their  coins  and  their  cockle-shells,  their  drums 
and  their  trumpets,  their  fiddles,  their  pallets, — 
their  maggots  and  their  butterflies  I — And  so  long 
as  a  man  rides  his  Hobbt-Horse  peaceably  and 
quietly  along  the  King's  highway,  and  neither 
compels  you  or  me  to  get  up  behind  him, — pray, 
sir,  what  have  either  you  or  I  to  do  with  it ! 

CHAPTER  Vni. 
— Dm  gustibus  non  est  disputandum  ; — that  is, 
there  is  no  disputing  against  Hobby  -Horses  ;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  seldom  do ;  nor  could  I,  with 
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any  sort  of  grace,  had  I  been  an  enemy  to  them  at 
the  bottom ;  for  happening,  at  certain  interyala  , 
and  changes  of  the  moon,  to  be  both  fiddler  and  ! 
painter,  according  an  tlie  fly  stings, — be  it  known 
you  that  I  keep  a  couple  of  pads  myself,  upon 


which, 

it),  I  frequently 

though  sometime! 


,  (no 


who  k 


and  take  the  air  ;— 

would  think  altogether  right     But  the  truth 

mortal  of  so  little  consequence  in  the  world,  it  is 
leh  matter  what  1  do  :  BO  I  seldom  fret  or 
it  all  about  it ;  nor  does  it  much  disturb 
it  when  I  ace  such  great  lords  and  tail  per- 
sonages as  hereafter  follow  ;— such,  for  instance, 
as  my  Lord  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  Q,  and  so  on,  all  of  a  row,  mounted  upon 
ml  homes  ; — same  with  large  stirrups, 

getting  on  in  a  more  grave  and  sober  pace  ; 

others,  on  the  contrary,  tucked  up  to  their  very 
chins,  with  whips  across  their  mouths,  scouring 
id  scampering  it  away  like  so  many  little  party- 
loured  devils  astride  a  mortgage, — and  as  if 
me  of  them  were  resolved  to  break  their  necks. 
— So  much  the  belter— say  I  to  myself; — for, 
case  the  worst  should  happen,  the  world  will 
ike  a  shift  to  do  excellent  ly  well  without  them  ; 

and  for  the  rest, why God  speed  them 

ride  on  without  opposition  from  me; 
for,  were  their  lordships  unhorsed  this  very  night 
tia  ten  to  one  but  that  many  or  them  would 
worse  mounted,  by  one-half,  before  to-morrow 
rniitg. 
Sot   one  of  these    instances  therefore  can  he 

I  to  break  in  upon  my  rest. But  there  is  an 

tancc  which  I  own  puts  me  off  my  guard,  and 
X  is  when  I  see  one  born  for  great  actions,  and 
at  is  still  more  for  his  honour,  whose  nature 
ir  inclines  him 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  soLnniLT  declare,  to  all  mankind,  that  the 
above  dedication  was  made  for  no  one  I'riu 
Prelate,  Pope,  or  Potentate,— Duke,  Marquis] 
Earl,  Viscount,  or  Baron,  of  this,  or  any  other 

realm  in  Christendom  ; nor  has  it  yet  b. 

hawked  about,  or  offered  publicly  ur  privately, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  one  person  or  person- 
age, great  or  small ;  but  is  honestly  a  true  virgin 
dedication  untried  on  upon  any  soul  living. 

I  labour  this  point  so  particularly  merely  t 
remove  any  offence  or  objection  which  might  arise 
against  it  from  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  tt 
make  the  most  of  it  ;— which  is  the  putting  ii 
up  fairly  to  public  sale  ;  which  I  now  do. 

Every  author  liaa  a  way  of  his  own   ii 

bringing  his  points  to  bear  ; — for  my  own  port,  ai 
I  hale  chaffering  and  higgling  for  a  few  guineas 
in  a  dark  entry  ;— 1  resolved  within  myself,  from 
the  very  beginning,  to  deal  squarely  and  openly 
with  y.Hir  Great  Folks  in  this  affair,  and  try 
whether  I  should  not  come  off  the  better  by  it. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  one  Duke,  Marquis, 


Earl, 


-  Ban) 


n  the* 


t,  genteel 


i  some  degree,  I  will  not 
nuch  at  his  service,  for 


e,  my 


Lord,  Tike  yourself,  whose 


behold 
princ 


dedication,  and  whom  the  above  will  si 
the  bye,  unless 

Hfty  guineas ; which  I  am  positive  is  twenty 

guineas  less  than   it  ought  to  bo  afforded  for,  by 
any  man  of  genius. 

My  Lord,  if  you  examine  it  over  again,  it  is  far 
from  being  a  gross  piece  of  daubing,  as  some  dedi- 
cations are.  The  design,  your  Lordship  sees,  is 
good,. — the  eoluuring  transparent,' — the  drawing 
not  amiss ;  or,  to  speak  more  like  a  man  of  science, 
— and  measure  my  piece  in  the  painter's  scale, 
divided  into  20,-1  believe,  my  Lord,  tho  outlines 
s  12, — the  composition  as  9. — the 


pies  and  conduct  arc  as  generous  and  noble 
blood,  and  whom,  for  that  reason,a  corrupt  worlti 

sMspot  spare  oue  moment ; when  I  see  such  i 

m,  my  Lord,  mounted,  though  it  is  but  for  i 
anute  beyond  the  time  which  ray  love  to  my 
mntry  lias  prescribed  to  him,  and  my  zeal  for 

is  glory  wishes, then,  my  Lord,  1  cease  to  bf 

philosopher,  and,  in  the  first  transport  of  ai 
Bneet  impatience,  I  wish  the  Hobbt- House,  with 
11  his  fraternity,  at  the  devil. 


"My  Lord, 


"In 


a  dedie 


:«  singularity  in  the  three  great  esaen- 

oi  matter,  form,  and  place :  I  beg,  therefore, 

will  accept  it  aa  such,  and  that  yon  will  per- 

mo  to  lay  it,  with  the  most  respectful  humility, 

at  your   Lordship's  feet,  —  when  you  are  upon 

■n, — which  yon  can  be  when  you  plnaen  ;  and 

and  I  will  add,  to  the  bast  purposes  too.     I 
te  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  roost  obedient, 
and  most  devoted, 

and  moat  humble  servant, 

TKutnua  Saajcni." 


cannot  well  fall  short  of  19.  Besides  all  this,— 
there  is  keeping  in  it;  and  the  dark  strokes  in 
the  HonBr-HuitsE  (which  is  a  secondary  figure, 
and  a  kind  of  back-ground  to  the  whole)  give 
great  force  to  the  principal  lights  in  your  own 

figure,  and  niakc  it  come  orT  wonderfully  ;• and 

besides  there  is  an  air  of  originality  in  the  tout 

Be  pleased,  my  good  Lord,  to  order  the  sum  to 
be  paid   into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodsley,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author ;  and  in  the  next  edition  care 
shall  be  taken  that  this  chapter  be  expunged,  and 
your  Lordship's  titles,  distinctions,  arms,  and  good 
.  actions,  be  placed  at  the  front  of  tho  preceding 
chapter :  all  which,  from  the  words  Do  guitilmi 
n<m  eit  liiipvtauduni,  and  whatever  else  in  this 
book  relates  to  HobbT-Hokses,  but  no  more, 
stand  dedicated  to  your  Lordship — The  r 
dedicate  to  the  Moot,  who,  hy  the  bye,  of  all  the 
patrons  or  matrons    I    ran   think    of,  has   most 
power  to  set  my  book  a-going,  and  make  the  world    - 
run  mad  after  it. 
Bright  Goddess  I 
If  thou  art  not  too  busy  with  Cihdid  and  Miss 
CoHEonsn's  affairs,— take  Tristram  Shandy 'sunder    \ 
thy  protection  also  !  > 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Whatever  degree  of  small  merit  the  act  of  benig- 
nity in  favour  of  the  midwife  might  juntly  claim, 
or  in  whom  that  claim  truly  rested, — at  first  sight 
seems  not  very  material  to  this  history ;— certain, 
however,  it  was  that  the  gentlewoman,  the  parson's 
wife,  did  run  away  at  that  time  with  the  whole  of 
it :  and  yet,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  help  thinking  but 
that  the  parson  himself,  though  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  hit  upon  the  design  first, — yet,  as 
he  heartily  concurred  in  it  the  moment  it  was  laid 
before  him,  and  as  heartily  parted  with  his  money 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  had  a  claim  to  some  share 
of  it* — if  not  to  a  full  half  of  whatever  honour  was 
due  to  it. 

The  world  at  that  time  was  pleased  to  determine 
the  matter  otherwise. 

Lay  down  the  book,  and  I  will  allow  you  half  a 
day  to  give  a  probable  guess  at  the  grounds  of  this 
procedure. 

Be  it  known  then  that,  for  about  five  years 
before  the  date  of  the  midwife's  license,  of  which 
you  have  had  so  circumstantial  an  account, — the 
parson  we  have  to  do  with  had  made  himself  a  coun- 
try talk  by  a  breach  of  all  decorum,  which  he  had 
committed  against  himself,  his  station,  and  his 
office ;  and  that  was  in  never  appearing  better,  or 
otherwise,  mounted,  than  upon  a  lean,  sorry,  jack- 
ass of  a  horse,  value  about  one  pound  fifteen  shil- 
lings ;  who,  to  shorten  all  description  of  him,  was 
foil  brother  to  Rosinante,as  far  as  similitude  con- 
genial could  make  him ;  for  he  answered  his  de- 
scription to  a  hair's  breadth  in  everything — except 
that  I  do  not  remember  'tis  anywhere  said  that 
Rosinante  was  broken-winded;  and  that,  moreover, 
Rosinante,  as  is  the  happiness  of  most  Spanish 
hones,  fat  or  lean, — was  undoubtedly  a  horse  at 
all  points. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  Hero's  horse  was  a 
of  chaste  deportment,  which  may  have  given 
grounds  for  the  contrary  op  in  ion;  but  it  is  ascertain, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Rosinante's  contingency  (as 
may  be  demonstrated  from  the  adventure  of  the 
Yanguesian  carriers)  proceeded  from  no  bodily 
defect  or  cause  whatsoever,  but  from  the  temper- 
ance and  orderly  current  of  his  blood. — And  let 
me  tell  you,  madam,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very 
good  chastity  in  the  world,  in  behalf  of  which  you 
could  not  say  more  for  your  life. 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  as  my  purpose  is  to  do 
exact  justice  to  every  creature  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  this  dramatic  work, — I  could  not  stifle 
this  distinctionln  favour  of  Don  Quixote's  horse ; 
in  all  other  points,  the  parson's  horse,  I  say, 


just  such  another,  for  he  was  as  lean,  and  as 
lank,  and  as  sorry  a  jade  as  Humility  herself  could 
have  bestrided. 

In  the  estimation  of  here  and  there  a  man  of 
weak  judgment,  it  was  greatly  in  the  parson's 
power  to  have  helped  the  figure  of  this  horse  of 
hisy— for  he  was  master  of  a  very  handsome  demi- 
peak'd  saddle,  quilted  on  the  seat  with  green  plush, 
garnished  with  a  double  row  of  silverheaded  studs, 
and  a  noble  pair  of  shining  brass  stirrups,  with  a 
housing  altogether  suitable,  of  grey  superfine  cloth, 
with  an  edging  of  black  lace,  terminating  in  a  deep 
black,  silk  fringe,  poudre-d?or: — all  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  pride  and  prime  of  his  life,  toge- 
ther with  a  grand  embossed  bridle,  ornamented  at 


all  points  as  it  should  be. But  not  caring  to 

banter  his  beast,  he  had  hung  all  these  up  behind 
his  study  door :  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  had  seriously 
befitted  him  with  just  such  a  bridle  and  such  a 
saddle  as  the  figure  and  value  of  such  a  steed  might 
well  and  truly  deserve. 

In  the  several  sallies  about  his  parish,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  visits  to  the  gentry  who  lived 

around  him, you  will  easily  comprehend  that 

the  parson  so  appointed,  would  both  hear  and  see 
enough  to  keep  his  philosophy  from  rusting.  To 
speak  the  truth,  he  never  could  enter  a  village  but 

he  caught  the  attention  of  both  old  and  young. 

Labour  stood  still  as  he  passed-* the  bucket  hung 
suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  well, — the  spinning- 
wheel  forgot  its  round,— even  chuck-farthing  and 
shuffle-cap  themselves  stood  gaping  till  he  had  got 
out  of  sight ;  and,  as  his  movement  was  not  of  the 
quickest,  he  had  generally  time  enough  upon  his 
hands  to  make  his  observations, — to  hear  the 
groans  of  the  serious  and  the  laughter  of  the  light- 
hearted  :  all  which  he  bore  with  excellent  tranquil- 
lity. His  character  was — he  loved  a  jest  in  his 
heart — and,  as  he  saw  liimself  in  the  true  point  of 
ridicule,  he  would  say  he  could  not  be  angry  with 
others  for  seeing  him  in  a  light  in  which  he  so 
strongly  saw  himself ;  so  that  to  his  friends,  who 
knew  his  foible  was  not  the  love  of  money,  and 
who  therefore  made  the  less  scruple  in  bantering 
the  extravagance  of  his  humour, — instead  of  giving 
the  true  cause,  he  chose  rather  to  join  in  the  laugh 
against  himself;  and,  as  he  never  carried  one 
single  ounce  of  flesh  upon  his  own  bones,  being 
altogether  as  spare  a  figure  as  his  beast,— he  would 
sometimes  insist  upon  it  that  the  horse  was  as  good 
as  the  rider  deserved ; — that  they  were  centaur- 
like— both  of  a  piece.  At  other  times,  and  in  other 
moods,  when  his  spirits  were  above  the  temp- 
tation of  false  wit, — he  would  say  he  found  himself 
going  off  fast  in  a  consumption ;  and,  with  great 
gravity,  would  pretend  he  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  a  fat  horse,  without  a  dejection  of  heart,  and  a 
sensible  alteration  in  his  pulse ;  and  that  he  had 


made  choice  of  the  lean  one  he  rode  upon,  not 
only  to  keep  himself  in  countenance,  but  in 
spirits. 

At  different  times  he  would  give  fifty  humorous 
and  apposite  reasons  for  riding  a  meek-spirited 
jade  of  a  broken-winded  horse,  preferably  to  one 
of  mettle ; — for  on  such  a  one  he  could  sit  mecha- 
nically, and  meditate  as  delightfully  de  vanitatc 
mundi  etfuqA  stsculi  as  with  the  advantage  of  a 
death's-heacl  before  him : — that,  in  all  other  exer- 
citations  he  could  spend  his  time,  as  he  rode  slowly 
along,  to  as  much  account  as  in  his  study ;— that 
he  could  draw  up  an  argument  in  his  sermon,  or 
a  hole  in  his  breeches,  as  steadily  on  the  one  as  in 
the  other ; — that  brisk  trotting  and  slow  argumen- 
tation, like  wit  and  judgment,  were  two  incompa- 
tible movements, — but  that  upon  Ins  steed — he 
could  unite  and  reconcile  everything;  he  could 
compose  his  sermon — he  could  compose  his  cough 

and,  in  case  nature  gave  a  call  that  way,  he 

could  likewise  compose  himself  to  sleep. — In  short, 
the  parson,  upon  such  encounters,  would  assign 
any  cause  but  the  true  cause, — and  he  withheld 
the  true  one  only  out  of  a  nicety  of  temper,  because 
he  thought  it  did  honour  to  him. 

But  the  truth  of  the  story  was  as  follows: — in 
the  first  years  of  this  gentleman's  life,  and  about 
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the  time  when  the  superb  saddle  and  bridle  were 
purchased  by  him,  it  had  been  his  manner,  or 
vanity,  or  call  it  what  you  will, — to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  In  the  language  of  the  country 
where  he  dwelt,  he  was  said  to  have  loved  a  good 
horse,  and  generally  had  one  of  the  best  in  the 
•whole  parish  standing  in  his  stable  always  ready 
for  saddling ;  and  as  the  nearest  midwife,  as  I  told 
you,  did  not  live  nearer  to  the  village  than  seven 
miles,  and  in  a  vile  country,  it  so  fell  out  that  the 
poor  gentleman  was  scarce  a  week  together  with- 
out some  piteous  application  for  his  beast ;  and  as 
he  was  not  an  unkind-hearted  man,  and  every  case 
was  more  pressing  and  more  distressful  than  the 
last, — as  much  as  he  loved  his  beast,  he  had  never  a 
heart  to  refuse  him ;  the  upshot  of  which  was 
generally  this,  that  his  horse  was  cither  clapped, 
or  spavined,  or  greased ;  or  he  was  twitter-boned, 
or  broken-winded,  or  something,  in  short,  or  other 
had  befallen  him  which  would  let  him  carry  no 
flesh ; — so  that  he  had,  every  nine  or  ten  months, 
a  bad  horse  to  get  rid  of, — and  a  good  horse  to 
purchase  in  his  stead. 

What  the  loss  in  such  a  balance  might  amount 
to,  communibus  annis,  I  would  leave  to  a  special  | 
jury  of  sufferers  in  the  same  traffic  to  determine ;  j 
hut,  let  it  be  what  it  would,  the  honest  gentleman 
bore  it  for  many  years  without  a  murmur ;  till,  at 
length,  by  repeated  ill  accidents  of  the  kind,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  the  thing  under  consi- 
deration ;  and,  upon  weighing  the  whole,  and  sum- 
ming it  up  in  his  mind,  he  found  it  not  only  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  other  expenses,  but  withal  so 
heavy  an  article  in  itself  as  to  disable  him  from 
any  other  act  of  generosity  in  his  parish :  besides 
this,  he  considered  that,  with  half  the  sum  thus 
galloped  away,  he  could  do  ten  times  as  much 
good ; — and  what  still  weighed  more  with  him  than 
all  other  considerations  put  together  was  this,  that 
it  confined  all  his  charity  into  one  particular  chan- 
nel, and  where,  as  he  fancied,  it  was  the  least 
wanted,  namely,  to  the  child-bearing  and  child- 
getting  part  of  his  parish ;  reserving  nothing  for 
the  impotent, — nothing  for  the  aged, — nothing  for 
the  many  comfortless  scenes  he  was  hourly  called 
forth  to  visit,  where  poverty  and  sickness  and 
affliction  dwelt  together. 

For  these  reasons  he  resolved  to  discontinue 
the  expense ;  and  there  appeared  but  two  possible 
ways  to  extricate  him  clearly  out  of  it ; — and  these 
were,  either  to  make  it  an  irrevocable  law  never 
more  to  lend  his  steed  upon  any  application  what- 
ever,— or  else  be  content  to  ride  the  last  poor 
devil,  such  as  they  had  made  him,  with  all  his 
aches  and  infirmities,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
chapter. 

As  he  dreaded  his  own  constancy  in  the  first — 
he  very  cheerfully  betook  himself  to  the  second ; 
and  though  he  could  very  well  have  explained  it, 
as  I  said,  to  his  honour, — yet,  for  that  very  reason 
he  had  a  spirit  above  it ;  choosing  rather  to  bear 
the  contempt  of  his  enemies,  and  the  laughter  of  his 
friends,  than  undergo  the  pain  of  telling  a  story 
which  might  seem  a  panegyric  upon  himself. 

I  have  the  highest  idea  of  the  spiritual  and  re- 
fined sentiments  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  from 
this  single  stroke  in  his  character,  which  I  think 
comes  up  to  any  of  the  honest  refinements  of  the 
peerless  knight  of  La  Mancha,  whom,  by  the  bve, 
with  all  his  follies,  I  love  more,  and  would  actually 


have  gone  farther  to  have  paid  a  visit  to,  than  the 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity. 

But  this  is  not  the  moral  of  my  story ;  the  thing 
I  had  in  view  was  to  show  the  temper  of  the  world 
in  the  whole  of  this  affair. — For  you  must  know 
that,  so  long  as  this  explanation  would  have  done 
the  parson  credit — the  devil  a  soul  could  find  it 
out     I  suppose  that  his  enemies  would  not,  and 

that  his  friends  could  not. But  no  sooner  did 

he  bestir  himself  in  behalf  of  the  midwife,  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  ordinary's  license  to  set  her  up, 
— but  the  whole  secret  came  out :  every  horse  he 
had  lost,  and  two  horses  more  than  ever  he  had 
lost,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  destruction, 
were  known  and  distinctly  remembered. — The 
story  ran  like  wildfire — "  The  parson  had  a  return- 
ing fit  of  pride  which  had  just  seized  him ;  and  he 
was  going  to  be  well  mounted  once  again  in  his 
life ;  and,  if  it  was  so,  'twas  plain  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day  he  would  pocket  the  expense  of  the 
license  ten  times  told,  the  very  first  year : — so 
that  everybody  was  left  to  judge  what  were  his 
views  in  this  act  of  charity." 

What  were  his  views  in  this,  aud  in  every  other 
action  of  his  life,  or  rather  what  were  the 
opinions  which  floated  in  the  brains  of  other 
people  concerning  it,  was  a  thought  which  too 
much  floated  in  his  own,  and  too  often  broke  in 
upon  his  rest,  when  he  should  have  been  sound 
asleep. 

About  ten  years  ago  this  gentleman  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  made  entirely  easy  upon  that  score, 
— it  being  just  so  long  since  he  left  his  parish,— 
and  the  whole  world  at  the  same  time  behind  him; — 
and  stands  accountable  to  a  Judge  of  whom  he  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain. 

But  there  is  a  fatality  attends  the  actions  of 
some  men : — order  them  as  they  will,  they  pass 
through  a  certain  medium  which  so  twists  and 

refracts  them  from  their  true  directions that, 

with  all  the  titles  to  praise  which  a  rectitude  of 
heart  can  give,  the  doers  of  them  are  nevertheless 
forced  to  live  and  die  without  it. 

Of  the  truth  of  which,  this  gentleman  was  a  pain- 
ful example But  to  know  by  what  means 

this  came  to  pass, — and  to  make  that  knowledge 
of  use  to  you,  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  read  the 
two  following  chapters,  wnich  contain  such  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  conversation  as  will  carry  its  moral 
along  with  it.  When  this  is  done,  if  nothing 
stops  us  in  our  way,  we  will  go  on  with  the  mid- 
wife. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

Yorick  was  this  parson's  name,  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable  in  it  (as  appears  from  a  most  ancient 
account  of  the  family,  wrote  upon  strong  vellum, 
and  now  in   perfect  preservation),  it   had   been 

exactly  so  spelt  for  near 1  was  within  an  ace 

of  saying  nine  hundred  years ; but  I  would  not 

shake  my  credit  in  telling  an  improbable  truth 
however  indisputable  in  itself; and,  there- 
fore, I  shall  content  myself  with  only  saying- 


It  had  been  exactly  so  spelt,  without  the  least 
variation  or  transposition  of  a  single  letter,  for  1 
do  not  know  how  long;  which  is  more  than  1 
would  venture  to  say  of  one  half  of  the  best  sur- 
names in  the  kingdom ;  which,  in  a  course  of  years, 
have  generally  undergone  as  many  chops  and 
changes  as  their  owners. — Has  this  been  owing  to 
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the  pride,  or  to  the  shame,  of  the  respective  pro- 
prietors I— In  honest  truth,  I  think  sometimes  to 
the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  just  as  the 
temptation  has  wrought.  But  a  villanous  affair  it 
is,  and  will  one  day  so  blend  and  confound  us  all 
together  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
swear  «  That  his  own  great-grandfather  was  the 
man  who  did  either  this  or  that.*' 

This  evil  had  been  sufficiently  fenced  against 
by  the  prudent  care  of  the  Yorick  family,  and 
their  religious  preservation  of  these  records  I 
quote ;  which  do  farther  inform  us  that  the  family 
was  originally  of  Danish  extraction,  and  had  been 
transplanted  into  England  as  early  as  in  the  reign 
of  Horwendillus,  king  of  Denmark,  in  whose 
court,  it  seems,  an  ancestor  of  this  Mr.  Yorick, 
and  from  whom  he  was  lineally  descended,  held  a 
considerable  post  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Of 
what  nature  this  considerable  post  was  this  record 
saith  not — it  only  adds,  that  for  near  two  centu- 
ries, it  had  been  totally  abolished,  as  altogether 
unnecessary,  not  only  in  that  court,  but  in  every 
other  court  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  has  often  come  into  my  head  that  this  post 
could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  king's  chief 
jester ; — and  that  Hamlet's  Yorick,  in  our  Shaks- 
peare,many  of  whose  plays  you  know  are  founded 
upon  authenticated  facts,  was  certainly  the  very 


I 


I  have  not  the  time  to  look  into  Saxo-Gramma- 
ticus's  Danish  history,  to  know  the  certainty  of 

this ; but,  if  you  have  leisure,  and  can  easily  get 

at  the  book,  you  may  do  it  full  as  well  yourself. 

I  had  just  time,  in  my  travels  through  Denmark 
with  Mr.  Noddy's  eldest  son,  whom,  in  the  year 
1741,  I  accompanied  as  governor,  riding  along 
with  him  at  a  prodigious  rate  through  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  which  original  journey,  per- 
formed by  us  two,  a  most  delectable  narrative  will 
be  given  in  the  progress  of  this  work ;  I  had  just 
time,  I  say,  and  that  was  all,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  an  observation  made  by  a  long  sojourner  in  that 

country namely,  "That  nature  was  neither 

very  lavish,  nor  was  she  very  stingy,  in  her  gifts 
of  genius  and  capacity  to  its  inhabitants ; — but, 
tike  a  discreet  parent,  was  moderately  kind  to  them 
all ;  observing  such  an  equal  tenour  in  the  distri- 
bution of  her  favours  as  to  bring  them,  in  those 
points,  pretty  near  to  a  level  with  each  other ;  so 
that  yon  will  meet  with  few  instances  in  that  king- 
dom of  refined  parts,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  plain 
household  understanding,  amongst  all  ranks  of 

people,  of  which  everybody  has  a  share  f9 

which  is,  I  think,  very  right. 

With  us,  you  see,  the  case  is  quite  different : — 
we  are  all  ups  and  downs  in  this  matter ; — you  arc 
a  great  genius  J— or,  'tis  fifty  to  one,  sir,  you  are  a 
great  donee  and  a  blockhead  j — not  that  there  is  a 
total  want  of  intermediate  steps  *, — no, — we  are  not 
so  irregular  as  that  comes  to ; — but  the  two  ex- 
tremes are  more  common,  and  in  a  greater  degree, 
in  Una  unsettled  island,  where  nature  in  her  gifts 
and  dispositions  of  this  kind,  is  most  whimsical 
and  eapricious;  fortune  herself  not  being  more 
so  in  toe  bequest  of  her  goods  and  chattels  than 
she. 

This  is  all  that  ever  staggered  my  faith  in  regard 
to  Yorick's  extraction,  who,  by  what  I  can  remem- 
ber of  ban,  and  by  all  the  accounts  I  could  ever 
get  of  him,  seemed  not  to  have  had  one  single  drop 


of  Danish  blood  in  his  whole  crasis — in  nine  hun- 
dred years  it  might  possibly  have  all  run  out : 
— I  will  not  philosophise  one  moment  with  you 
about  it ;  for  happen  how  it  would,  the  fact  was 
this, — that,  instead  of  that  cold  phlegm  and  exact 
regularity  of  sense  and  humours  you  would  have 
looked  for  in  one  so  extracted — he  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  mercurial  and  sublimated  a  composition 
— as  hcteroclite  a  creature  in  all  his  declensions 

with  as  much  life  and  whim,  and  yaitf  de  coeur 

about  him,  as  the  kindliest  climate  could  have  en- 
gendered and  put  together.  With  all  this  sail, 
poor  Yorick  carried  not  one  ounce  of  ballast ;  he 
was  utterly  unpractised  in  the  world ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  knew  just  about  as  well  how  to 
steer  his  course  in  it  as  a  romping,  unsuspicious 
girl  of  thirteen :  so  that,  upon  his  first  setting  out, 
the  brisk  gale  of  his  spirits,  as  you  will  imagine, 
ran  him  foul  ten  times  in  a  day  of  somebody's  tack- 
ling ;  and,  as  the  grave  and  more  slow-paced  were 
oftenest  in  his  way, — you  may  likewise  imagine  it 
was  with  such  he  had  generally  the  ill-luck  to  get 
the  most  entangled.  For  aught  I  know,  there 
might  be  some  mixture  of  unlucky  wit  at  tho 

bottom  of  such  fracas : for,  to  speak  the  truth, 

Yorick  had  an  invincible  dislike  and  opposition  in 
his  nature  to  gravity ; — not  to  gravity  as  such ; — 
for,  where  gravity  was  wanted,  ho  would  be  the 
most  grave  or  serious  of  mortal  men  for  days  and 
weeks  together; — but  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
affectation  of  it,  and  declared  open  war  against  it 
only  as  it  appeared  a  cloak  for  ignorance  or  for  folly : 
and  then,  whenever  it  fell  in  his  way,  however 
sheltered  and  protected,  he  seldom  gave  it  much 
quarter. 

Sometimes,  in  his  wild  way  of  talking,  ho  would 
say  that  Gravity  was  an  arrant  scoundrel,  and  he 
would  add — of  the  most  dangerous  kind  too, — 
because  a  sly  one ;  and  that,  he  verily  believed, 
more  honest,  well-meaning  people  wero  bubbled 
out  of  their  goods  and  money  by  it  in  one  twelve- 
month than  by  pocket-picking  and  shop-lifting  in 
seven.  In  the  naked  temper  which  a  merry  heart 
discovered,  be  would  say  there  was  no  danger — 
but  to  itself: — whereas  the  very  essence  of  gravity 
was  design,  and  consequently  deceit : — it  was  a 
taught  trick  to  gain  credit  of  the  world  for  more 
sense  and  knowledge  than  a  man  was  worth ;  and 
that,  with  all  its  pretension.*, — it  was  no  better, 
but  often  worse,  than  what  a  French  wit  had  long 
ago  defined  it, — viz.,  A  mysterious  carriage  of  the 
body  to  cover  the  defects  of  t he  mind; — which  defi- 
nition of  gravity,  Yorick,  with  great  imprudence, 
would  say  deserved  to  be  wrote  in  letters  of 
gold. 

But,  in  plain  truth,  he  was  a  man  unhackneyed 
and  unpractised  in  the  world,  and  was  altogether 
as  indiscreet  and  foolish  on  every  other  subject  of 
discourse  where  policy  is  wont  to  impress  restraint. 
Yorick  had  no  impression  but  one,  and  that  was 
what  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  deed  spoken  of; 
which  impression  he  would  usually  translate  into 
plain  English,  without  any  periphrasis ; — and  too 
oft  without  much  distinction  of  either  person,  time, 
or  place ; — so  that  when  mention  was  made  of  a 

pitiful  or  an  ungenerous  proceeding he  never 

gave  himself  a  moment's  time  to  reflect  who  wat? 

the  hero  of  the  piece, what  his  station, or 

how  far  he  had  power  to  hurt  him  hereafter ; 

but  if  it  was  a  dirty  action* — without  more  ado, — 
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The  man  was  a  dirty  fellow, — and  so  on.  And  as 
his  comments  had  usually  the  ill  fate  to  be  termi- 
nated  either  in  a  boa  mot,  or  to  be  enlivened 
throughout  with  some  drollery  or  humour  of  ex- 
pression, it  gave  wings-  to  Yorick's  indiscretion. 
In  a  word,  though  be  never  sought,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  seldom  shunned,  occasions  of 
saying  what  came  uppermost,  and  without  much 

ceremony he  had  but  too  many  temptations  in 

life  of  scattering  his  wit  and  his  humour,  his  gibes 

and  his  jests,  about  him. They  were  not  lost  for 

want  of  gathering. 

What  were  the  consequences,  and  what  was 
Yorick's  catastrophe  thereupon,  you  will  read  in 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  mortgager  and  mortgagee  differ,  the  one 
from  the  other,  not  more  in  length  of  purse,  than 
the  jester  and  jestee  do  in  that  of  memory.  But 
in  this  the  comparison  between  them  runs,  as  the 
scholiasts  call  it,  upon  all-four ; — which,  by  the 
bye,  is  upon  one  or  two  legs  more  than  some  of 
the  best  of  Homer's  can  pretend  to; — namely, 
That  the  one  raises  a  sum,  and  the  other  a  laugh, 
at  your  expense,  and  thinks  no  more  about  it. 
Interest,  however,  still  runs  on  in  both  cases ; — 
the  periodical  or  accidental  payment**  of  it  just 
serving  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  affair  alive ; 
till,  at  length,  in  some  evil  hour — pop  comes  the 
creditor  upon  each,  and  by  demanding  principal 
upon  the  spot,  together  with  full  interest  to  the 
very  day,  makes  them  both  feel  the  fall  extent  of 
their  obligations. 

As  the  reader  (for  I  hate  your  »/>)  lias  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  I  need  not  say  more 
to  satisfy  him  that  my  hero  could  not  go  on  at  this 
rate  without  some  slight  experience  of  these  inci- 
dental mementos.  To  speak  the  truth,  he  had 
wantonly  involved  himself  in  a  multitude  of  small 
book-debts  of  this  stamp,  which,  notwithstanding 
Eugenius's  frequent  advice,  he  too  much  disre- 
garded; thinking  that,  as  not  one  of  them  was 
contracted  through  any  malignancy — but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  an  honesty  of  mind,  and  a  mere 
jocundity  of  humour,  they  would  all  of  them  bo 
crossed  out  in  course. 

Eugenius  would  never  admit  this  ;  and  would 
often  tell  him  that,  one  day  or  other,  he  would 
certainly  be  reckoned  with  ; — and  he  would  often 
add — in  an  accent  of  sorrowful  apprehension — to 
the  uttermost  mite.  To  which  Yorick,  with  his 
usual  carelessness  of  heart,  would  as  often  answer 
with  a  pshaw  ! — and  if  tl>e  subject  was  started  in 
the  fields, — with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  at  the  end 
of  it ;  but,  if  close  pent  up  in  the  social  chimney- 
corner,  where  the  culprit  was  barricadoed  in  with 
a  table  and  a  couple  of  arm-chairs,  and  could  not 
so  readily  fly  off  in  a  tangent, — Eugenius  would 
then  go  on  with  his  lecture  upon  discretion  in 
words  to  this  purpose,  though  somewhat  better  put 
ogether : — 

"  Trust  me,  dear  Yorick,  this  unwary  plea- 
santry of  thine  will  sooner  or  later  bring  thee  into 
scrapes  and  difficulties,  which  no  after-wit  can 

extricate  thee  out   of. In   these   sallies,  too 

oft,  I  see  it  happens  that  a  person  laughed 
at  considers  himself  in  the  light  of  a  person 
injured,  with  all  the  rights  of  such  a  situation 
belonging  to  him  ;  and  when  thou  viewest  him  in 


that  light  too,  and  reckonest  up  his  friends,  his 
family,  his  kindred  and  allies — and  musterest  up, 
with  them,  the  many  recruits  which  will  list  under 
him  from  a  sense  of  common  danger — 'tis  no 
extravagant  arithmetic  to  say  that,  for  every 
ten  jokes,  thou  hast  got  a  hundred  enemies ; 
and  till  thou  hast  gone  on  and  raised  a  swarm 
of  wasps  about  thine  ears,  and  art  half  stung 
to  death  by  them,  thou  wilt  never  be  convinced 
it  is  so. 

u  I  cannot  suspect  it  in  the  man  whom  I  esteem 
that  there  is  the  least  spar  from  spleen  or  male- 
volence of  intent  in  these  sallies. 1  believe  and 

know  them  to  be  truly  honest  and  sportive — bat 
consider,  my  dear  lad,  that  fools  cannot  distinguish 
this,  and  that  knaves  will  not;  and  that  thou 
k  no  west  not  what  it  is  either  to  provoke  the  one, 

or  to  make  merry  with  the  other ; whenever 

tliry  associate  for  mutual  defeace,  depend  upon  it 
they  will  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  manneragainst 
thee,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  make  thee  heartily  sick 
of  it,  and  of  thy  life  too. 

"  Revenge,  from  some  baneful  corner,  shall  level 
a  tale  of  dishonour  at  thee,  which  no  innocence  of 

heart,  or  integrity  of  conduct,  shall  set  right. 

The  fortunes  of  thy  house  shall  totter,— -thy  cha- 
racter, which  led  the  way  to  them,  shall  bleed  on 
every  side  of  it, — thy  faith  questioned, — thy  works 
belied, — thy  wit  forgotten, — thy  learning  trampled 
on.  To  wind  up  the  last  scene  of  thy  tragedy,  Cruelty 
and  Cowaidice,  twin  ruffians,  hired  and  set  on  by 
Malice  in  the  dark,  shall  strike  together  at  all 

thy  infirmities  and  mistakes  : the  beet  of  us, 

my  dear  lad,  lie  open  there  ;  and  trust  me — 
trust  me,  Yorick,  when,  to  gratify  a  private 
appetite,  it  is  once  resolved  upon  that  an  innoeent 
and  a  helpless  creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  'tis  an 
easy  matter  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any 
thicket  where  it  has  strayed  to  make  a  fire  to  offer 
it  up  with." 

Yorick  scarce  ever  heard  this  sad  vaticination 
of  his  destiny  read  over  to  him  but  with  a  tear 
stealing  from  his  eye,  and  a  promissory  look 
attending  it  that  he  was  resolved,  for  the  time  to 
come,  to  ride  his  tit  with  more  sobriety. — But, 

alas,  too  late ! a  grand  confederacy,  with  ***** 

and  *****  at  the  head  of  it,  was  formed  before  the 

first  pretlictiou  of  it. The  whole  plan  of  attack, 

just  as  Eugenius  had  foreboded,  was  put  in  execu- 
tion all  at  once, — with  so  little  mercy  on  the  side 
of  the  allies, — and  so  little  suspicion  in  Yorick  of 
what  was  carrying  on  against  him — that,  when  he 
thought,  good  easy  man ! — full  surely,  preferment 
was  a-ripening, — they  had  smote  his  root, — and 
then  he  fell,  as  many  a  worthy  man  had  fallen 
before  him. 

Yorick,  however,  fought  it  out,  with  all  ima- 
ginable gallantry,  for  some  time  ;  till  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  worn  out  at  length  by  the 
calamities  of  the  war — but  more  so  by  the  unge- 
nerous manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,— he 
threw  down  the  sword  ;  and  though  he  kept  up  his 
spirits  in  appearance  to  the  last — he  died  neverthe- 
less, as  was  generally  thought,  quite  broken-hearted. 
What  inclined  Eugenius  to  the  same  opinion,  was 
as  follows : — 

A  few  hours  liefore  Yorick  breathed  his  last, 
Eugenius  stepped  in  with  an  intent  to  take  his  last 
sight  and  last  farewell  of  him.  Upon  his  drawing 
Yorick's  curtain,  and  asking  how  he  felt  himself, 
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Yorick,  looking  up  in  his  face,  took  hold  of  his 

hand and,  after  thanking  him  for  the  many 

tokens  of  his  friendship  to  him,  for  which,  he  said, 
if  it  was  their  fate  to  meet  hereafter,  he  would 
thank  him  again  and  again, — he  told  him  ho  was 
within  a  few  hours  of  giving  his  enemies  the  slip 
for  ever.  .  .  .1  hope  not,  answered  Eugenius,  with 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  and  with  the  tcn- 
derest  tone  that  ever  man  spoke, — I  hope  not, 
Yorick,  said  he. .  .  .Yorick  replied,  with  a  look 
op,  and  a  gentle  squeeze  of  Eugcnius's  hand,  and 

that  was  all ; — but  it  cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart. 

Come,  come,  Yorick,  quoth  Eugenius,  wiping  his 
•res,  and  summoning  up  the  man  within  him,  my 
dear  lad,  be  comforted, — let  not  all  thy  spirits  and 
fortitude  forsako  thee  at  this  crisis,  when  thou 
most  wanteet  them  ; who  knows  what  re- 
sources are  in  store,  and  what  the  power  of  God 
may  yet  do  for  thee  !...  .Yorick  laid  his  hand  upon 

his  heart,  and  gently  shook  his  head For  my 

part,  continued  Eugenius,  crying  bitterly  as  he 
uttered  the  words, — I  declare  I  know  not,  Yorick, 
how  to  part  with  thee, — and  would  gladly  natter 
my  hopes,  added  Eugenius,  cheering  up  his  voice, 
that  there  is  still  enough  left  of  thee  to  make  a 
bishop,  and  that  I  may  live  to  see  it.  I  beseech 
thee,  Eugenius,  quoth  Yorick,  taking  off  his  night- 
cap as  well  as  he  could  with  his  left  hand, — his 
right  being  still  grasped  close  in  that  of  Eugenius, 
— I  beseech  thee  to  take  a  view  of  my  hcad.- 


I  see  nothing  that  ails  it,  replied  Eugenius.  Then, 
alas !  my  friend,  said  Yorick,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
it  is  so  bruised  and  mis-shapened  with  tire  blows 
which  ♦♦♦••and  ••••*,  and  some  others,  have  so 
unhandsomely  given  me  in  the  dark,  that  I  might 
say,  with  Saucho  Panza,  that  should  I  recover, 
aid  a  mitres  thereupon  be  suffered  to  rain  down 
from  heaven  as  thick  as  hail,  not  one  of  them 
woald  fit  it." — Yorick's  last  breath  was  hanging 
upon  his  trembling  lips,  ready  to  depart  as  he 
uttered  this  ; — yet  still  it  was  uttered  with  some- 
thing of  a  Cervantic  tone  ; and,  as  he  spoke  it, 

Eugenius  could  perceive  a  stream  of  lambent  fire 

lighted  up  for  a  moment  ia  his  ryes faint 

picture  of  those  flashes  of  his  spirit  which  (as 
Shakspeare  said  of  his  ancestor)  were  wont  to  set 
the  table  in  a  roar  1 

Eagre im  was  convinced  from  this  that  the  heart 
of  his  friend  was  broken  ;  he  squeezed  Ins  hand — 
and  then  walked  softly  out  of  the  room,  weeping  as 
be  walked.     Yorick  followed  Eugenius  with  hw 

eyes  to  the  door  ; lie  then  closed  them, — and 

never  opened  them  more. 

Us  lies  buried  in  a  corner  of  his  church -yard, 

in  the  parish  of ,  under  a  plain  marble  slab, 

which  his  friend  Eugenius,  by  leave  of  his  execu- 
tors, laid  upon  his  grave,  with  no  more  than  these 
three  words  of  inscription,  serving  both  for  his 
and  elegy : 


ftlaft,  floor  9wTttlt 


Ten  times  in  a  day  has  Yorick's  ghost  the  con- 
solation to  bear  his  monumental  inscription  read 
over,  with  such  a  variety  of  plaintive  tones  as  denote 

a  general  pity  and  esteem  for  him a  foot-way 

crossing  the  church-yard  dose  by  the  side  of  his 
grave, — not  a  passenger  goes  by  without  stop- 


ping to  cast  a  look  upon  it, — and  sighing,  as  ho 
walks  on, 

Aids,  poor  YORICK  ! 


CHAFTKK  XI II. 

It  is  so  long  since  the  reader  of  this  rhapsodical 
work  has  l>een  parted  from  the  midwife  that  it  is 
high  time  to  mention  her  again  to  him,  merely  to 
put  liini  in  mind  that  there  is  such  a  body  still  in 
the  world,  and  whom,  upon  the  best  judgment  I 
can  form  upon  my  own  plan  at  present,  I  am  going 
to  introduce  to  him  for  good  and  all :  but  as  fresh 
matter  may  be  started,  and  much  unexpected 
business  fall  out  l>etwixt  the  reader  and  myself 
which  may  require  immediate  despatch, — 'twas 
right  to  take  care  that  the  poor  woman  should  not 

be  lost  in  the  mean  time ; because,  when  she  is 

wanted,  we  can  no  way  do  without  her. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  this  good  woman  was  a 
person  of  no  small  note  and  consequence  through- 
out our  whole  village  and  townslup  ;  —  that  her 
fame  had  spread  itself  to  the  very  out-edge  and 
circumference  of  tliat  circle  of  importance,  of 
which  kind  ever}*  soul  living,  whether  he  has  a 
shirt  to  his  back  or  no — has  one  surrounding  him  ; 

which  said  circle,  by  the  way,  whenever  'tis 

said  that  such  a  one  is  of  great  weight  and  impor- 
tance in  the  world,  I  desire  may  be  enlarged  or 
contracted  in  your  worship's  fancy,  in  a  compound 
ratio  of  the  station,  profession,  knowledge,  abilities, 
height  and  depth  (measuring  both  ways),  of  the 
personage  brought  before  you. 

In  the  present  case,  if  I  remember,  I  fixed  it  at 
about  four  or  five  miles,  which  not  only  compre- 
hended the  whole  paruli,  bat  extended  itself  to  two 
or  three  of  the  adjacent  hamlets  in  the  skirts  of 
the  next  parish  ;  which  made  a  considerable 
thing  of  it.  1  must  add  that  she  was,  moreover, 
very  well  looked  on  atone  large  grange-house,  and 
some  other  odd  houses  and  farms  within  two  or 
three  miles,  as  I  said,  from  the  smoke  of  her  own 

chimney  : but  I  must  here,  once  for  aH,  inform 

you  that  all  this  will  be  more  exactly  delineated 
and  explained  ia  a  map  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver,  which  with  many  other  pieces  and 
developments  of  this  work,  will  be  added  to  the 

end  of  the  twentieth  volume  : not  to  swell  the 

work, — I  detest  the  thought  of  such  a  tiling, — but 
by  way  of  commentary,  scholium,  illustration,  and 
key,  to  such  passages,  incidents,  or  innuendoes,  as 
shall  be  thought  to  be  cither  of  private  interpreta- 
tion or  of  dark  or  doubtful  meaning,  after  my  life 
and  my  opinions  shall  have  been  read  over  (now 
don't  forget  the  moaning  of  the  word)  by  all  the 

world ; which  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  in  spite 

of  all  the  gentlemen  reviewers  in  Great  Britain, 
and  of  all  that  their  worships  shall  undertake  to 
writs  or  say  to  the  contrary, — I  am  determined 

shall   be  the  ease. I   need  not  tell  your 

worship  that  all  this  is  spoken  ia 
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at  AFTER  XIV. 
Upon  looking  into  my  mother's  marriage-sett le- 
nient, in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  reader  in  a 
point  necessary  to  be  cleared  up,  before  we  could 
proceed  any  further  in  this  history, — I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pop  upon  the  very  thing  I  wanted, 
before    I   had   read   a  day  and   a  half  straight 

forward*  ; it   might    have    taken  me  up   a 

month ; which   shows  plainly  that  when  a 

man  aits  down  to  write  a  history,  though  it  he  but 
the  history  of  Jack  Hickathrift,  or  Turn  Thumb, 
he  knows  no  more  titan  his  heels  what  lets  and 
confounded  hindrances  ho  is  to  meet  with  in  his 
way, — or  what  a  dance  he  may  be  led,  by  one 
excursion  or  another,  before  all  is  over.  Could  a 
historiographer  drive  on  his  history,  as  a  muleteer 
drives  on  his  mole— straight  forward, — for  in- 
stance, from  Rome  all  the  nay  to  Lorctto,  without 
ever  once  turning  his  head  aside,  cither  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left, — lie  might  venture  to 
foretell  you  to  an   hour  when  ho  should  get  to 

his  journey's  end  : but  the  thing  is,  morally 

speaking,  impossible  ;  for,  if  he  is  a  man  of  tlio 
least  spirit,  he  wilt  have  fifty  deviations  from  a 
straight  line  to  make  with  this  or  that  party  as  he 
goes  along,  which  he  can  no  ways  avoid  :  he  will 
Eavo  views  and  prospects  to  himself  perpetually 


soliciting   his  eye, 
standing  stilt  to  look  at  tl 
moreover  have  virions 


]  he  e 


Accounts  to  reconcile ; 
Anecdotes  to  pick  up  ; 
Inscriptions  to  uiako  uu 
Stories  to  weave  in  ; 
Traditions  to  sift : 
Personages  to  call  upon 
Panegyrics  to  paste  up  at  this  door  ; 


Pasquinades 

man  and  the  mule  a 
all ;  there  are  archi< 
into,  and  rolls,  reca 
genealogies,  which  ji 
back  to  stay  the  rem 

no  end  of  it. ft 

have  been  at  it  the) 

speed  1  possibly  could, — and  am  not  yet  born  ; 

I  have  just  been  able,  and  that's  all,  to  tell  you 

ahen  it  happened,  but  nut  how  ; so  that  you 

see  the  thing  is  yet  far  from  being  i 


which  both  the 
<pt  from.  To  snm  up 
>ery  stage  to  be  looked 
cmncnts,  and  endless 
cr  and  anon  calls  him 

wn  part,  I  declare   I 


Thci 


o  conception 


hich  I  o 


ipagcs, 

[  first  set  out, — but  which, 
i  am  convinced,  now,  will  rather  increase  than 
diminish  as  I  advance, — have  struck  out  a  hint 

which  I  am  resolved  to  follow  ; and  that  is, — 

not  to  be  in  a  hurry, — but  to  go  on  leisurely, 
writing  and  publishing  two  volumes  of  my  life  every 
year, — which  if  I  am  suffered  to  go  on  quietly, 
and  can  make  a  tolerable  bargain  with  my  book- 
seller, I  shall  continue  to  do  as  long  as  I  live. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  article  in  my  mother's  marriage-settlement, 
which  I  told  the  reader  I  was  at  the  pains  to 

search  for,  and  which,  now  that  I  have  found  it,  I 
think  proper  to  lay  before  him, — is  so  much  more 
fully  expressed  in  the  deed  itself,  than  ever  1  can 

Erctend  to  do  it,  that  it  would  bo  barbarity  to  take 
out  of  the  lawyer's  hand.     It  is  as  followa : 


"  3ntl  this"  JnSpnturr  futlfcrr  SSttnxMtOi, 

That  tho  said  Walter  Shandy,  merchant,  jji 
consideration  of  the  said  intended  marriage  to 
he  had,  and  by  God's  blessing  to  be  well  and  truly 
solemnized  and  consummated  between  the  said 
Walter  Shandy  and  Elizabeth  Molllnenx  afore- 
said, and  divers  other  good  and  valuable  causes 
and  considerations  him  thereunto  specially  moving, 
— doth  grant,  covenant,  condescend,  consent, 
j  conclude,  bargain,  and  fully  agree  to  and  with 
I  John  Dixon  and  James  Turner,  Esqrs.  the  above 

i  named  trustees,  4c.  &c ffa  Edit, i 

'  That  in  case  it  should  hereafter  so  fall  out,  chance. 

I  happen,  or  otherwise  come  to  pass, tliat  the    , 

!  said  Walter  Shandy,  merchant,  shall  have  left 
off  business  before  the  time  or  times  that  the 
said  ElizaLeth  Motlineux  shall,  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  or  otherwise,  hare  left  off  bear-    . 

ing  aud  bringing  forth  children and  that  in 

consequence  of  the  said  Walter  Shandy  having  so    I 
left  off  business,  ho  shall,  in  despite,  and  against 
the  free-will,  consent  and  good  liking  of  the  said 
Elizabeth    Mollincux, — make  a    departure  from     : 
the  city  of  London,  in  order  to  retire  to,  and  dwell    ■ 
upon  his  estate  at.  Shandy  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
[ ,  oratnny  othercountry-Beat,castle,hall,    I 

I  purchased  or  hereafter  to  be  purchased,  or  upon 

anypnrt  orparcel  thereof  : — That,  then,  and  as  often     . 
!  as  the  said  Elizabeth  Mollinoux  shall  happen  to  be    '■, 
I  enceinte   with   child   or   children,   severally   and 
lawfully  begot,  or  to  be  begotten,  upon  the  body 
of  the  said  Elizabeth  Moilineax  during  her  said 
coverture,— he  tho  said  Walter  Shandy  shall,  at    ! 
his  own  proper  cost  and  charges,  and  out  of  his  own 
proper  monies,  upon  good  and  reasonable  notice, 
which  is   hereby  agreed   to  be  within  six  weeks 
ofherthesaid  Elizabeth  aJollinciix's  full  reckoning 
or  time  of  supposed  and  computed  delivery — pay, 
or  cause  to  bo  paid,  the  sum  of  oue  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  good  and  lawful  money,  to  John 
Dixon  and  James  Turner,  Esquires,  or  assigns,    , 

upon  trust  and  confidence,  and  for  and    ; 

unto  tin:  use  and  uses,  intent,  end  and  purpose    ! 

following: (That    H   to.    fan, That 

the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
Mullincux,  or  to  bo  otherwise  applied  by  them 
tho  said  trustees,  for  tho  well  and  truly  hiring 
of  ono  coach,  with  ablo  and  sufficient  horses,  to 
sonvcy  the  body  of  tho  said  Elizabeth 
,  and  the  child  or  children  which  she 
ihall  bo  then  and  there  enceinte  and  pregnant 
with — unto  tho  city  of  London;  and  for  tho 
further  paying  and  defraying  of  all  other  incidental 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  whatsoever, — in  and 
about,  and  for,  and  relating  to  her  said  intended 
delivery  and  lying-in,  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs 
thereof.  And  that  the  said  Elizabeth  Mollineux  j 
shall  and  may,  from  tune  to  time,  and  at  all  such 
time  and  times  as  are  here  covenanted  and  agreed 
upon, — peaceably  and  quietly  hire  the  said  coach 
and  horses,  and  have  free  ingress,  egress,  and 
regress,  throughout  her  journey,  in  and  from  the  . 
said  coach,  according  to  tho  tenor,  true  intent, 
aud  meaning  of  these  presents,  without  any  let, 
suit,  trouble,  disturbance,  molestation,  discharge,  , 
hinderance,  forfeiture,  eviction,  vexation,  inter- 
ruption, or  incumbrance  whatsoever. And    '• 

that  it  shall  moreover  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 


atnuLft 
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said  Elizabeth  Mollineux,  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  oft  or  often  as  she  shall  well  and  truly  be 
adraneed  in  her  said  pregnancy,  to  the  time  here- 
tofore stipulated  and  agreed  upon, — to  live  and 
reside  in  such  place  or  places,  and  in  such  family 
or  families,  and  with  such  relations,  friends,  and 
other  persons  within  the  said  city  of  London,  as 
she,  at  her  own  will  and  pleasure,  notwithstanding 
her  present  coverture,  and  as  if  she  were  a/etnme 
jofc  and  unmarried, — shall  think  fit.  &nft 

ti)i*  indenture  further  CHttnesMeth,  That, 

for  the  more  effectually  carrying  of  the  said 
covenant  into  execution,  the  said  Walter  Shandy, 
merchant,  doth  hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  re- 
lease, and  confirm  unto  the  said  John  Dixon 
and  James  Turner,  Esquires,  their  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, and  assigns,  in  their  actual  possession, 
now  being,  by  virtue  of  an  indenture  of  bargain 
and  sale,  for  a  year,  to  them  the  said  John  Dixon 
and  James  Turner,  Esquires,  by  him  the  said 
Walter  Shandy,  merchant,  thereof  made ;  which 
said  bargain  and  sale  for  a  year  bears  date  the 
day  next  before  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  by 
force  and  virtue  of  the  statute  for  transferring  of 

uses  into  possession, 3111   that  the    manor 

and  lordship  of  Shandy,  in  the  county  of , 

with  all  the  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances 
thereof ;  and  all  and  every  the  messuages,  houses, 
buildings,  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  back- 
sides, tofts,  crofts,  garths,  cottages,  lands,  meadows, 
feedings,  pastures,  marshes,  commons,  woods,  un- 
derwoods, drains,  fisheries,  waters,  and  water- 
courses,  together   with  all  rents,  reversions, 

services,  annuities,  fee-farms,  knights'  fees,  views 
of  frank-pledge,  escheats,  reliefs,  mines,  quarries, 
goods  and  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives,  felons  of 
themselves,  and  put  in  exigent,  deodands,  fee- 
warrens,  and  all  other  royalties  and  seignories, 
rights  and  jurisdictions,  privileges  and  heredita- 
ments whatsoever, 'Bnn*  HlrfO,  the  advowson, 

donation,  presentation  and  free  disposition  of  the 
rectory  or  parsonage  of  Shandy  aforesaid,  and  all 

and  every  the  tenths,  tithes,  glebe-lands." In 

three  words my  mother  was  to  lie-in  (if  she 

chose  h)  in  London. 

But  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  any 
unfair  play  on  the  part  of  my  mother,  which  a 
marriage  article  of  this  nature  too  manifestly 
opened  a  door  to,  and  which  indeed  had  never 
been  thought  of  at  all  but  for  my  uncle  Toby 

Shandy  ; a  clause  was  added  in  security  of  my 

lather,  which    was  this  : "  That  in   case  my 

mother  hereafter  should,  at  any  time,  put  my 
fitfher  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  London 
journey,  upon  false  cries  and  tokens  ; — that  for 
every  such  instance  she  should  forfeit  all  the  right 
and  title  which  the  covenant  gave  her  to  the  next 
torn  ; — but  no  more, — and  so  on — toties  quoties 
— in  as  effectual  a  manner  as  if  such  a  covenant 

betwixt  them  had  not  been  made." This,  by 

the  way,  was  no  more  than  what  was  reasonable  ; 

and  yet,  as  reasonable  as  it  was,  I  have  ever 

thought  it  hard  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  article 

should  have  fallen  entirely,  as  it  did,  upon  myself. 

But  I  was  begot  and  born  to  misfortunes ; 

for  my  poor  mother,  whether  it  was  wind,  or 
water,  or  a  compound  of  both, — or  neither ;  or 
whether  it  was  simply  the  mere  swell  of  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  in  her  ; — or  how  far  a  strong  wish 
and  desire  to  have  it  so  might  mislead  her  judg- 


ment ; — in  short,  whether  she  was  deceived,  or 
deceiving,  in  this  matter,  it  no  way  becomes  me 
to  decide.  The  fact  was  this,  that  in  the  latter 
end  of  September  1717,  which  was  the  year  before 
I  was  born,  my  mother  having  carried  my  father 
up  to  town,  much  against  the  grain, — he  peremp- 
torily insisted  upon  the  clause ;  so  that  I  was 
doomed,  by  marriage  articles,  to  have  my  nose 
squeezed  as  flat  to  my  face  as  if  the  destinies  had 
actually  spun  me  without  one. 

How  this  event  came  about, — and  what  a  train 
of  vexatious  disappointments,  in  one  stage  or  other 
of  my  life,  have  pursued  me,  from  the  mere  loss 
or  rather  compression  of  this  one  single  member, 
— shall  be  laid  before  the  reader  all  in  due  time. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

My  father,  as  anybody  may  naturally  imagine, 
came  down  with  my  mother  into  the  country,  in 
but  a  pettish  kind  of  a  humour.  The  first  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  miles  he  did  nothing  in  the 
world  but  fret  and  teaze  himself,  and,  indeed,  my 
mother  too,  about  the  cursed  expense,  which,  he 
said,  might  every  shilling  of  it  have  been  saved  ; 
— then,  what  vexed  him  more  than  everything 
else  was  the  provoking  time  of  the  year, — which, 
as  I  told  you,  was  towards  the  end  of  September, 
when  his  wall-fruit,  and  green-gages  especially,  in 
which  he  was  very  curious,  were  just  ready  for 

pulling  : "  Had  he  been  whistled  up  to  London 

upon  a  Tom  Fool's  errand  in  any  other  month  of 
the  whole  year,  he  should  not  have  said  three 
words  about  it. " 

For  the  next  two  whole  stages,  no  subject  would 
go  down  but  the  heavy  blow  he  had  sustained  from 
the  loss  of  a  son,  whom  it  seems  he  had  fully 
reckoned  upon  in  his  mind,  and  registered  down 
in  his  pocket-book,  as  a  second  staff  for  his  old 
age,  in  case  Bobby  should  fail  him.  . . .  "  The 
disappointment  of  this,"  he  said,  "  was  ten  times 
more  to  a  wise  man  than  all  the  money  which  the 

journey,  &c,  had  cost  him,  put  together1 Rot 

the  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, — he  did  not 
mind  it  a  rush." 

From  Stilton,  all  the  way  to  Grantham,  nothing 
in  the  whole  affair  provoked  him  so  much  as  the 
condolences  of  his  friends,  and  the  foolish  figure 
they  should  both  make  at  church  the  first  Sunday 

of  which,  in  the  satirical  vehemence  of  his 

wit,  now  sharpened  a  little  by  vexation,  he  would 
give  so  many  humorous  and  provoking  descriptions, 
— and  place  his  rib  and  self  in  so  many  tormenting 
lights  and  attitudes,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation,— that  my  mother  declared  these  two 
stages  were  so  truly  tragi-comical  that  she  did 
nothing  but  laugh  and  cry,  in  a  breath,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  them  all  the  way. 

From  Grantham,  till  they  had  crossed  the  Trent, 
my  father  was  out  of  all  kind  of  patience  at  the  vile 
trick  and  imposition  which  he  fancied  my  mother 

had  put  upon  him  in  this  affair. "  Certainly," 

he  would  say  to  himself,  over  and  over  again,  "  the 

woman  could  not  be  deceived  herself if  she 

could,  what  weakness !" — Tormenting  word !  which 
led  his  imagination  a  thorny  dance,  and,  before  all 

was  over,  played  the  deuce  and  all  with  him  j 

for,  sure  as  ever  the  word  weakness  was  uttered, 
and  struck  full  upon  his  brain,  so  sure  it  set  him 
upon  running  divisions  upon  how  many  kinds  of 
weaknesses  there  were; — that  there  was  such  a 
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thing  as  weakness  of  the  body,  as  well  as  weakness 
of  the  mind ; — and  then  he  would  do  nothing  but 
syllogise  within  himself  for  a  stage  or  two  together, 
how  far  the  cause  of  all  these  vexations  might,  or 
might  not,  have  arisen  out  of  himself. 

In  short,  he  had  so  many  little  subjects  of  dis- 
quietude springing  out  of  this  one  affair,  all  fretting 
successively  in  his  miad  as  they  rose  up  in  it,  that 
my  mother,  whatever  was  her  journey  up,  had  but 
an  uneasy  journey  of  it  down. — In  a  word,  as  she 
complained  to  my  uncle  Toby,  he  would  have  tired 
out  the  patience  of  any  flesh  alive. 

CHAPTER  XYIL 

Though  my  father  travelled  homewards,  as  I 
told  you  in  none  of  the  best  of  moods, — pshawing 
and  pishing  all  the  way  down, — yet  lie  had  the 
complaisance  to  keep  the  worst  part  ci  the  story 
still  to  himself ;  which  was  the  resolution  he  had 
taken  of  doing  himself  the  justice,  which  my  uncle 
Toby's  clause  in  the  marriage-settlement  em- 
powered him  :  nor  was  it  till  the  very  night  in 
which  I  was  begot,  which  was  thirteen  months  after, 
that  she  had  the  least  intimation  of  his  design : 
when  my  father  happening,  as  you  remember,  to 
be  a  little  chagrined  and  oat  of  temper, — took  oc- 
casion, as  they  lay  chatting  gravely  in  bed  after- 
wards, talking  over  what  was  to  come, — to  let  her 
know  that  she  must  accommodate  herself  as  well  as 
she  could  to  the  bargain  made  between  them  in 
their  marriage-deeds ;  which  was  to  lie-in  of  her 
next  child  in  the  country,  to  balance  the  last  year's 
journey. 

My  father  was  a  gentleman  of  many  virtues, — 
but  be  had  a  strong  spice  of  that  in  his  temper 
which  might,  or  might  not,  add  to  the  number. 

'Tis  known  by  the  name  of  perseverance  in  a 

good  cause,  and  of  obstinacy  in  a  bad  one  :  of  this 
my  mother  had  so  much  knowledge  that  she  knew 
'twas  to  no  purpose  to  make  any  remonstrance ; — 
so  she  e'en  resolved  to  sit  down  quietly  and  make 
the  most  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

As  tho  point  was  that  night  agreed,  or  rather 
determined,  that  my  mother  should  lie-in  of  me  in 
the  country,  sho  took  her  measures  accordingly  ; 
for  which  purpose,  when  she  was  three  days,  or 
thereabout*,  gone  with  child,  she  began  to  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  midwife  whom  you  have  so  often 
heard  me  mention  ;  and  before  the  week  was  well 
got  round,  as  the  famous  Dr.  alaningham  was  not 
to  be  had,  she  had  come  to  a  final  determination  in 
her  mind,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  scientific  ope- 
rator within  so  near  a  call  as  eight  miles  of  us,  and 
who,  moreover,  had  expressly  written  a  five-shilling 
book  upon  tho  subject  of  midwifery,  in  which  he 
had  exposed,  not  only  the  blunders  of  the  sisterhood 
itself, — but  had  likewise  superadded  many  curious 
improvements  for  the  quicker  extraction  of  the 
foetus  in  cross  births,  and  some  other  cases  of 
danger  which  delay  us  from  getting  into  the  world ; 
— notwithstanding  all  this,  my  mother,  I  say, 
was  absolutely  determined  to  trust  her  life,  and 
mine  with  it,  into  no  soul's  hand  but  this  old  woman's 
only. — Now  this  I  like ; — when  we  cannot  get  at 
the  very  thing  we  wish,  never  to  take  up  with  the 
next  best  in  degree  to  it;  no !  that  is  pitiful  beyond 
description.  It  is  no  more  than  a  week  from  this 
very  day  in  which  I  am  now  writing  this  book — for 


the  edification  of  the  world, which  is  March  9, 

1759, — that  my  dear,  dear  Jenny,  observing  I 
looked  a  little  grave,  as  she  stood  cheapening  a  silk 
of  five-and-twenty shillingsa  yard, — told  the  mercer 
she  was  sorry  she  had  given  him  so  ranch  trouble; 
and  immediately  went  and  bought  herself  a  yard, 
wide  stuff  of  ten-pence  a  yard.  Tie  the  duplication 
of  one  and  the  same  greatness  of  soul  ;  only,  what 
lessened  the  honour  of  it  somewhat,  in  my  mother's 
case,  was  that  she  coeid  not  heroine  it  into  as 
violent  and  hazardous  an  extreme  as  one  in  her 
situation  might  have  wished,  because  the  old  mid- 
wife had  reaUy  some  little  claim  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  much  at  loast  as  success  could  give  her  ; 
having,  in  the  course  of  her  practice  of  near 
twenty  years  in  the  parish,  brought  every  mother's 
son  of  them  into  the  world  without  any  one  sMn> 
or  accident  which  could  fairlv  be  hud  te  her 
account. 

These  facts,  though  they  had  their  weight,  yet 
did  not  altogether  satisfy  some  few  scruples  and 
uneasinesses  which  hung  upon  my  father's  spirits  in 

relation  to  this  choice To  say  nothing  of 

the  natural  workings  of  humanity  and  justice,  or 
of  the  yearnings  of  parental  and  connubial  lore, 
all  which  prompted  him  to  leave  as  little  to  hazard 
as  possible  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  he  felt  himself 
concerned,  in  a  particular  manner,  that  all  should 
go  right  in  the  present  ease, — from  the  ■rrnsnn 
bvted  sorrow  ho  lay  open  to,  should  any  evil  betide 
his  wife  and  child,  by  her  lying-in  at  Shandy-halL. 
— He  knew  the  world  judged  by  events,  and  weald 
add  to  his  afflictions,  in  such  a  misfortune,  by 
loading  him  with  the  whole  blame  of  it.  M  Alas 
o'dav  ! — had  Mrs.  Shandy,  poor  gentlewoman  1  had 
but  her  wish  in  going  up  to  town  just  to  lie-in  and 
come  down  again,— which  they  say  she  begged  and 
prayed  for  upon  her  bare  knees, — and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  considering  the  fortune  which  Mr. 
Shandy  got  with  her, — was  no  such  mighty  matter 
to  have  complied  with,  the  lady  and  her  babe  might 
both  of  them  have  been  alive  at  this  hour." 

This  exclamation,  my  father  knew,  was  un- 
answerable;— and  yet,  it  was  not  merely  to 
shelter  himself, — nor  was  it  altogether  for  the  care 
of  his  offspring  and  wife,  that  he  seemed  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  about  this  point ;  my  father  had 
extensive  views  of  things, — and  stood,  moreover, 
as  he  thought,  deeply  concerned  in  it  for  the  pubtie 
good,  from  the  dread  he  entertained  of  the  bad  uses 
an  ill-fated  instance  might  be  put  to. 

He  was  very  sensible  thai  all  political  writers 
upon  the  subject  hud  unanimously  agreed  and 
lamented,  from  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  down  to  his  own  time,  that  the  current  of 
men  and  money  towards  the  metropolis,  upon  one 
frivolous  errand  or  another,  set  in  so  strong — as 

to  become  dangerous  to  our  civil  rights ; though, 

by  the  bye,  a  current  was  not  the  image  he  took 
most  delight  in, — a  distemper  was  here  his 
favourite  metaphor ;  and  he  would  run  it  down  into 
a  perfect  allegory,  by  maintaining  it  was  identically 
the  same  in  the  body  national  as  in  the  body  natu- 
ral :  where  the  blood  and  spirits  were  driven  up 
into  the  head  faster  than  they  could  find  their  ways 
down, — a  stoppage  of  circulation  must  ensue,  which 
was  death  in  both  cases. 

There  was  1  ittle  danger,  he  would  say,  of  losing  oar 
liberties  by  French  politics  or  French  invasions; 
nor  was  he  so  much  in  pain  of  a  consumption 
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from  the  mass  of  corrupted  matter  and  ulcerated 
hamoarB  in  oar  constitution, — which  he  hoped  was 
not  so  bad  as  it  was  imagined, — bat  he  verily  feared 
that,  in  some  violent  pushy  we  should  go  off,  all  at 

onob,  in  a  state  of  apoplexy ; and  tlien  he  would 

say,  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  alt. 

My  father  was  never  able  to  give  the  history  of 
this  distemper  without  the  remedy  along  with  it. 

"  Was  I  an  absolute  princc,"he  would  say, pulling 
up  his  breeches  with  both  his  hands,  as  he  roso 
from  his  arovehair, "  I  would  appoint  able  judges 
at  every  avenue  of  my  metropolis,  who  should  take 
cognizance  of  every  fool's  business  who  came  there ; 
and  h%  upon  a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  it  appeared 
not  of  weight  sufficient  to  leave  his  own  home,  and 
come  up  bag  and  baggage,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
farmer's  sons,  Ac  &c,  at  his  backside,  they  Bhould 
be  all  sent  back  from  constable  to  constable,  like 
vagrants,  as  they  were,  to  the  place  of  their  legal 
settlements.  By  this  means,  I  should  take  care 
that  my  metropolis  tottered  not  tlirough  its  own 
weighs  ; — that  the  head  be  no  longer  too  big  for  the 
body  ;  that  the  extremes,  now  wasted  and  pinned 
in,  be  restored  to  their  due  share  of  nourishment, 
and  regain,  with  it,  their  natural  strength  and 

beauty. 1  would  effectually  provide  that  the 

meadows  and  corn-fields  of  my  dominions  should 

laugh  and  sing  ; that  good  cheer  and  hospitality 

flourish  once  more ; and  that  such  weight  and 

influence  be  put  thereby  into  the  liands  of  the 
'anurality  of  my  kingdom  as  should  counterpoise 
what  I  perceive  my  nobility  are  now  taking  from 
them, 
i  **  Why  are  there  so  few  palaces  and  gentlemen's 
Mats,"  he  would  ask,  with  some  emotion,  as  he 
walked  across  tho  room,  *  throughout  so  many 
,  delicious  provinces  in  France  I  Whence  is  it  that 
the  few  remaining  chateaux  amongst  them  arc  so 
dismantled,  so  unfurnished,  and  in  ho  ruinous  and 
iwaolak  a  condition  1 — Because,  Sir  (he  would 
siy),  in  that  kingdom  no  man  has  any  country 
interest  to  support ; the  little  interest  of  any 


which  any  man  has  anywhere  in  it,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  court,  and  the  looks  of  the  Grand 
Monarque ;  by  the  sunshine  of  whoso  countenance, 
or  the  clouds  which  pass  across  it,  every  French- 
man lives  or  dies." 

Another  political  reason  which  prompted  my 
fkther  so  strongly  to  guard  against  the  least  evil 
accident  in  my  mother  s  lying-in  in  the  country — 
was,  That  any  such  instance  would  infallibly  throw 
a  balance  of  power,  too  great  already,  into  the 
wcajnrr  vessels  of  the  gentry,  in  his  own,  or  higher, 

stations ; which,  with  the  many  other  usurped 

rights  which  that  part  of  the  constitution  was 
hourly  establishing, — would,  in  tho  cud,  prove  fatal 
to  the  monarchical  system  of  domestic  government 
established  in  the  tiret  creation  of  things  by  God. 

In  this  point  ho  was  entirely  of  Sir  Robert 
Furrier's  opinion : — that  the  plans  and  institutions 
of  the  greatest  monarchies  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  world  were  originally  all  stolen  from  that  ad- 
mirable pattern  and  prototype  of  this  household 
and  paternal  power ;  which  for  a  century,  he  said, 
and  more,  had  gradually  been  degenerating  away 

into  a  mixed  government ; tho  form  of  which, 

however  desirable  in  great  combinations  of  the 
species, — was  very  troublesome  in  small  ones, — 
and  seldom  produced  any  thing,  that  he  saw,  but 
sorrow  and  confusion. 


For  all  these  reasons,  private  and  public,  put  to- 
gether,— my  father  was  for  saving  the  man-mid- wife, 
by  all  means,— my  mother  by  no  means.  My  father 
begginl  and  entreated  she  would  for  once  recede 
from  her  prerogative  in  this  matter,  and  suffer  him 
to  choose  for  her ;  my  mother,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted  upon  her  privilege  in  this  matter,  to  choose 
for  herself, — and  have  no  mortal's  help  but  the 

old  woman's What  could   my   father  do? 

He  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end ;  talked  it  over  with 

her  in  all  moods ; placed  his  arguments  in  all 

lights — argued  the  matter  with  her  like  a  Christian, 
— like  a  heathen, — like  a  husband, — like  a  father, — 

likea  patriot, — like  a  man My  mother  answered 

everything  only  likea  woman;  which  was  a  little  hard 
upon  her ; — for  as  she  could  not  assume  and  fight 
it  out  behind  such  a  variety  of  characters — 'twas 

no  fair  match  ; — 'twas  seven  to  one -What 

could  my  mother  dot She  had  the  advan 

tage  (otherwise  she  had  been  certainly  over- 
powered) of  a  small  reinforcement  of  cliagrin  per- 
sonal at  the  bottom,  which  bore  her  up,  and  en- 
abled her  to  dispute  the  affair  with  my  father  with 
so  equal  an  advantage — that  both  sides  sang  Te 
Deum.  In  a  word,  my  mother  was  to  have  the 
old  woman, — and  the  operator  was  to  have  license 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  wiuo  with  my  father  and  my 
uncle  Toby  Shandy  in  the  back  parlour, — for  which 
he  was  to  be  paid  five  guineas. 

I  must  beg  leave,  before  I  finish  this  chapter,  to 

enter  a  caveat  in  the  breast  of  my  fair  reader ; 

ami  it  is  this: Not  to  take  it  absolutely  for 

granted,  from  an  unguarded  word  or  two  which  I 
have  dropped  in  it, — that  I  am  *'  a  married  man." 

1  own  the  tender  ap|>ellation  of  uiy  dear,  dear 

Jenny, with  some   other  strokes  of  conjugal 

knowledge  interspersed  here  and  there, might, natu- 
rally enough,  have  misled  tho  most  candid  judge 
in  the  world  into  such  a  determination  against  me. 
— All  I  plead  for  in  this  case,  Madam,  is  strict 
justice,  and  that  you  do  so  much  of  it  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  yourself — as  not  to  prejudge  or  receive 
such  ail  impression  of  me  till  you  have  better  evi- 
dence than,  I  am  positive,  at  present  can  bo  pro- 
duced against  me — Not  that  I  can  be  so  vain  or 
unreasonable,  Madam,  as  to  desire  you  should 
therefore  think  that  my  dear,  dear  Jenny  is  my 
kept-mistress  ;—  no, — tliat  would  be  flattering  my 
character  in  the  other  extreme,  and  giving  it  an  air 
of  freedom  which,  perhaps,  it  lias  no  kind  of  right 
to.  All  I  contend  for  is  the  utter  impossibility, 
for  some  volumes,  that  you,  or  the  most  penetrating 
spirit  upon  earth,  should  know  how  this  matter 

really  stands It  is  not   impossible   but  that 

my  dear,  dear  Jenny  !  tender  as  the  appellation  is, 
may  be  my  child. — Consider,  I  was  born  in  the 
year  eighteen Nor  is  there  anything  un- 
natural or  extravagant  in  the  supposition  that  my 

dear  Jenny  may    be  my   friend  ! Friend  ! 

My  friend Surely,  Madam,  a  friend- 
ship between  the  two  sexes  may  subsist,  and 

be  8upjK>rtcd,  without Fie  !  Mr.  Shandy 

without  anything,  Madam,  but  that  tender 

and  delicious  sentiment  which  ever  mixes  in  friend- 
ship where  there  is  a  difference  of  sex.  Let  mc 
entreat  you  to  study  the  pure  and  sentimental  parts 
of  the  be.*t  French  romances; — it  will  really, 
madam,  astonish  you  to  see  with  what  a  variety 
of  chaste  expressions  this  delicious  sentiment 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  of  is  dressed  out. 
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CII AFTER  XIX. 


I  would  sooner  undertake  to  explain  the  hardest 
problem  in  geometry,  than  pretend  to  account  for 
it  that  a  gentleman  of  my  father's  great  good  sense, 
— knowing  as  the  reader  must  have  observed  him, 
and  curious  too  in  philosophy, — wise  also  in  poli- 
tical reasoning, — and  in  polemical  (as  he  will  find) 
no  way  ignorant, — could  be  capable  of  entertaining 
a  notion  in  his  head,  so  out  of  the  common  track, 
— that  I  fear  the  reader,  when  I  come  to  mention 
it  to  him,  if  he  is  the  least  of  a  choleric  temper, 
will  immediately  throw  the  book  by ; if  mercu- 
rial, he  will  laugh  most  heartily  at  it ; and  if  he 

is  of  a  grave  and  saturnine  cast,  he  will,  at  first 
sight,  absolutely  condemn  it  as  fanciful  and  extra- 
vagant ;  and  that  was  in  respect  to  the  choice  and 
imposition  of  Christian  names,  on  which  he  thought 
a  great  deal  more  depended  than  what  superficial 
minds  were  capable  of  conceiving. 

His  opinion  in  this  matter  was,  That  there 
was  a  strange  kind  of  magic  bias,  which  good 
or  bad  names,  as  he  called  them,  irresistibly  im- 
pressed upon  our  characters  and  conduct. 

The  hero  of  Cervantes  argued  not  the  point  with 
more  seriousness, — nor  had  he  more  faith — or 
more  to  say — on  the  powers  of  necromancy  in  dis- 
honouring his  deeds, — or  on  Dulcinea's  name  in 
shedding  lustre  upon  them,  than  my  father  had  on 
those  of  Trismeoistus  or  Archimedes,  on  the  one 
hand, — or  of  Ntkt  and  Simpkin  on  the  other. 
How  many  Cjssars  and  Pom  pets,  he  would  say,  by 
mere  inspiration  of  the  names,  have  been  rendered 
worthy  of  them  !  And  how  many,  he  would  add, 
are  there,  who  might  have  done  exceeding  well  in 
the  world,  had  not  their  characters  and  spirits  been 
totally  depressed  and  Nicodemvs'd  into  nothing  ! 

I  see  plainly,  Sir,  b-y  your  looks  Tor  as  the  case 
happened),  my  father  would  say, — tliat  you  do  not 
heartily  subscribe  to  this  opinion  of  mine, — which 
to  those,  he  would  add,  who  have  not  carefullly 
sifted  it  to  the  bottom, — I  own  has  an  air  more  of 
fancy  than  of  solid  reasoning  in  it ;  and  yet,  my 
dear  Sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  know  your  character, 
1  am  morally  assured  I  should  hazard  little  in  stating 
a  case  to — you  not  as  a  party  in  the  dispute, — but  as 
a  judge,  and  trusting  my  appeal  upon  it  to  your  own 
good  sense  and  candid  disquisition  in  this  matter. 
— You  are  a  person  free  from  as  many  narrow 
prejudices  of  education  as  most  men  ;  and  if  I  may 
presume  to  penetrate  farther  into  you, — of  a  libe- 
rality of  genius  above  bearing  down  an  opinion, 
merely  because  it  wants  friends.     Your  son  ! — 

your  dear  son, from  whose  sweet  and  open 

temper  you  have  so  much  to  expect, — your  Billy, 

Sir, would  you  for  the  world  have  called  him 

Judas!  .  .  .  .Would  you,  my  dear  Sir,  he  would  say, 
laying  his  hand  upon  your  breast  with  the  genteelest 
address, — and  in  that  soft  and  irresistible  piano  of 
voice,  which  the  nature  of  the  argumentum  ad 

homxnem  absolutely  requires, Would  you, 

Sir,  if  a  Jew  of  a  godfather  proposed  the  name 
of  your  child  and  offered  you  his  purse  along 
with  it,  would  you  have  consented  to  such  a  dese- 
cration of  him ! 0  my  God  !  he  would  say 


looking  up,  if  I  know  your  temper  right,  Sir,- 
you  are  incapable  of  it ;  you  would  have  trampled 
upon  the  offer  ;  you  would  have  thrown  the  temp- 
tation at  the  tempter's  head  with  abhorrence. 
Your  greatness  of  mind  in  this  action,  which  I 


admire,  with  that  generous  contempt  of  money 
which  you  show  me  in  the  whole  transaction,  is 

really  noble  ; and,  what  renders  it  more,  so  is 

the  principle  of  it  ; the  workings  of  a  parent's 

love  upon  the  truth  and  conviction  of  this  very 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  was  your  son  called  Judas, 
—-the  sordid  and  treacherous  idea  so  inseparable 
from  the  name  would  have  accompanied  him  through 
life  like  his  shadow,  and,  in  the  end,  made  a  miser 
and  a  rascal  of  him  in  spite,  Sir,  of  your  example. 

I  never  knew  a  man  able  to  answer  this  argu- 
ment  But  indeed  to  speak  of  my  father  as 

he  was  ;  he  was  certainly  irresistible,"  both  in  his 
orations  and  disputations ;  he  was  born  an  orator ; 

- — ©«o8i8a*To* Persuasion  hang  upon   his 

lips,  and  the  elements  of  logic  and  rhetoric  were 
so  blended  up  in  him, — and,  withal,  he  had  so 
shrewd  a  guess  at  the  weaknesses  and  passions  of 
his  respondent — that  Nature  might  have  stood  up 
and  said, — "This  man  is  eloquent"  In  short, 
whether  he  was  on  the  weak  or  the  strong  side  of 
the  question,  'twas  hazardous  in  either  case  to  attack 

him And  yet,  'tis  strange,  he  had  never  read 

Cicero,  nor  Quintilian  de  Oratore,  nor  Isocrates, 
nor  Aristotle,  nor  Longinus,  amongst  the  ancients ; 

nor  Vossius,  nor  Scioppius,  nor  Ramus,  nor 

Farnaby,  amongst  the  moderns  ; . .  .  .  and,  what  is 
more  astonishing,  he  had  never  in  his  whole  life 
the  least  light  or  spark  of  subtlety  struck  into  his 
mind,  by  one  single  lecture  upon  Crackenthorp  or 
Burgersdicius,  or  any  Dutch  logician  or  commen- 
tator ;  he  knew  not  so  much  as  in  what  the  difference 
of  an  argument  ad  ignorantium  and  an  argument 
ad  homxnem  consisted  ;  so  that  I  well  remember, 
when  he  went  up  along  with  me  to  enter  my  name 
at  Jesus'  College  in  ••••, — it  was  a  matter  of 
just  wonder  with  my  worthy  tutor,  and  two  or 
three  fellows  of  that  learned  society,  that  a  man 
who  knew  not  so  much  as  the  names  of  his  tools 
should  be  able  to  work  after  that  fashion  with 
them. 

To  work  with  thorn  in  the  best  manner  lie  could 
was  what  my  father  was,  however,  perpetually  forced 

upon  ; for  he  had  a  thousand  little  sceptical 

notions  of  the  comic  kind  to  defend, — most  of  which 
notions,  1  verily  believe,  at  first  entered  upon  the 
footing  of  mere  whims,  and  of  a  vire  la  bagatelle  ; 
and,  as  such,  he  would  make  merry  with  them  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  and,  having  sliarpencd  his  wit 
upon  them,  dismiss  them  till  another  day. 

I  mention  this,  not  only  as  matter  of  hypo- 
thesis or  conjecture  upon  the  progress  and  estab- 
lishment of  my  father's  many  odd  opinions,  but  as 
a  warning  to  the  learned  reader  against  the 
indiscreet  reception  of  such  guests,  who,  after  a 
free  and  undisturbed  entrance  for  some  years  into 
our  brains,  at  length  claim  a  kind  of  settlement 
there, — working  sometimes  like  yeast,  but  more 
generally  after  the  manner  of  the  gentle  passion, 
beginning  in  jest  but  ending  in  downright  earnest. 

Whether  this  was  the  case  of  the  singularity  of 
my  father's  notions,  or  that  his  judgment  at  length 
became  the  dupe  of  his  wit  ;  or  how  far,  in  many 
of  his  notions,  he  might,  though  odd,  be  absolutely 

right the  reader,  as  he  comes  at  them,  shall 

decide.  All  that  I  maintain  here  is  that,  in  this 
one,  of  the  influence  of  Christian  names,  however 

it  gained  footing,  he  was  serious ; he  was  all 

uniformity  ; he  was  systematical,  and,  like  all 

systematic  reasoners,  he  would  move  both  heaven 
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and  earth, and  twist  and  torture  everything  in  nature 
to  support  his  hypothesis.  In  a  word,  I  repeat  it 
over  again* — he  was  serious  ! and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  ho  would  lose  all  kind  of  patience 
whenever  he  saw  people,  especially  of  condition, 
who  should  have  known  better, — as  careless  and  as 
indifferent  about  the  name  they  imposed  upon  their 
child,  or  more  so  than  in  the  choice  of  Ponto  or 
Cupid  for  their  puppy-dog. 

This,  he  would   say,  looked  ill; and  had, 

moreover,  this  particular  aggravation  in  it,  viz. — 
That,  when  once  a  vile  name  was  wrongfully  or 
injudiciously  given,  it  was  not  like  the  case  of  a 
man's  character,  which  when  wronged,  might  here- 
after be  cleared, — and,  possibly,  some  time  or  other, 
if  not  in  the  man's  life,  at  least  after  his  death,  be, 
somehow  orother,set  to  rights  with  the  world : — But 
the  injury  of  this,  he  would  say,  could  never  be  un- 
done ; — nay,  he  doubted  even  whether  an  act  of 

parliament  could  reach  it : He  knew,  as  well 

as  yon,  that  the  legislature  assumed  a  power  over 
-but,  for  very  strong  reasons  which 


he  coald  give,  it  had  never  yet  adventured,  he 
would  say,  to  go  a  step  farther. 

It  was  observable  that,  though  my  father,  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  had,  as  I  have  told  you, 
the  strongest  likings  and  dislikings  towards  certain 
names, — that  there  were  still  numbers  of  names 
which  hung  so  equally  in  the  balance  before  him 
that  they  were  absolutely  indifferent  to  him :  Jack, 
Dick,  and  Tom,  were  of  this  class :  these  my  father 
called  neutral  names ; — affirming  of  them,  without 
a  satire,  that  there  had  been  as  many  knaves  and 
fools,  at  least  as  wise  and  good  men,  since  the  world 

began,  who  had  indifferently  borne  them : so 

that,  like  equal  forces  acting  against  each  other  in 
contrary  directions,  ho  thought  they  mutually  de- 
stroyed each  other's  effects ;  for  which  reason,  he 
would  often  declare  he  would  not  give  a  cherry-stone 
to  choose  amongst  them.  Bob,  which  was  my 
brother's  name,  was  another  of  these  neutral  kinds 
of  Christian  names,  which  operated  very  little  either 
way  ;  and  as  my  father  happened  to  be  at  Epsom 
when  it  was  given  him,  he  would  oft-times  thank 
Heaven  it  was  no  worse.     Andrew  was  something 

like  a  negative  quantity  in  algebra  with  him  * 

'twas  worse,  he  said,  than  nothing.-  William 

stood  pretty  high : Numps  again  was  low  with 

him — and  Nick,  he  said,  was  the  Devil. 

But,  of  Ml  the  names  in  the  universe,  he  had 
the  most  unconquerable  aversion  for  Tristram  ; 

he  had  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible 

opinion  of  it  of  anything  in  the  world,  thinking  it 
could  possibly  produce  nothing,  in  rerum  natura, 
but  what  was  extremely  mean  and  pitiful :  so  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  in  which, 
by  the  bye,  he  was  frequently  involved-— he  would 
sometimes  break  off  in  a  sudden  and  spirited  Epi- 
phonema,  or  rather  Erotesis,  raised  a  third,  and 
sometimes  a  full  fifth,  above  the  key  of  the  dis- 
course,— and  demand  it  categorically  of  his  an- 
tagonist, whether  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say 
he  had  ever  remembered, — whether  he  had  ever 
readV— or  even  whether  he  had  ever  heard  tell  of 
a   man,   called   Tristram,  performing   anything 

great,  or  worth  recording ! No, — he  would  say 

— Tristram  ! The  thing  is  impossible. 

What  could  be  wanting  in  my  father  but  to  have 
wrote  a  book,  to  publish  this  notion  of  his  to  the 
world  !    Little  boots  it  to  the  subtle  speculatist  to 


stand  single  in  his  opinions, — unless  he  gives  them 
proper  vent :  it  was  the  identical  thing  which  my 

father  did  ; for  in  the  year  sixteen,  which  was 

two  years  before  I  was  born,  he  was  at  the  pains 
of  writing  an  express  Dissertation  simply  upon 
the  word  Tristram, — showing  the  world,  with  great 
candour  and  modesty,  the  grounds  of  his  great 
abhorrence  to  the  name. 

When  this  story  is  compared  with  the  title-page 
— will  not  the  gentle  reader  pity  my  father  from 
his  soul  ? — to  see  an  orderly  and  well-disposed 
gentleman,  who,  though  singular — yet  inoffensive 
— in  his  notions,— so  played  upon  in  them  by 

cross-purposes  ; to  look  down  upon  the  stage, 

and  see  him  baffled  and  overthrown  in  all  his  little 

systems  and  wishes  ; to  behold  a  train  of  events 

perpetually  falling  out  against  him,  and  in  so  criti- 
cal and  cruel  a  way  as  if  they  had  purposely  been 
planned  and  pointed  against  him,  merely  to  insult 

his  speculations. In  a  word,  to  behold  such  a 

one,  in  his  old  age,  ill-fitted  for  troubles,  ten  times 

in  a  day  suffering  sorrow  ; ten  times  in  a  day 

calling  the  child  of  his  prayers  Tristram  ! 

Melancholy  dissyllable  of  sound  !  which,  to  his 
ears,  was  unison  to  Nincompoop,  and  every  name 

vituperative  under  heaven. By  his  ashes  !  I 

swear  it, — if  ever  malignant  spirit  took  pleasure, 
or  busied  itself,  in  traversing  the  purposes  of 

mortal  man, — it  must  have  been  here  ? and  if 

it  was  not  necessary  I  should  be  born  before  I 
was  christened,  I  would  this  moment  give  the 
reader  an  account  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XX. 


How  could  you,  madam,  be  so  inattentive 
in  reading  the  last  chapter !     I  told  you  in  it  That 

my  mother  was  not  a  Papist. Papist !  you 

told    me    no    such    thing,    Sir. Madam,    I 

beg  leave  to  repeat  it  over  again,  that  I  told  you 
as  plain,  at  least,  as  words,  by  direct  inference, 

could  tell  you  such  a  thing. Then,  Sir,  I 

must  have  missed  a  page. No,  madam, — 

you  have  not  missed  a  word. Then  I  was 

asleep,  Sir.  My  pride,  madam,  cannot  allow 

you  that  refuge. Then,  I  declare,  I  know 

nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.— —That,  madam, 
is  the  very  fault  I  lay  to  your  charge  ;  and,  as  a 
punishment  for  it,  I  do  insist  upon  it  that  you 
immediately  turn  back,  that  is,  as  soon  as  you  get 
to  the  next  full  stop,  and  read  the  whole  chapter 
over  again. 

I  have  imposed  this  penance  upon  the  lady, 
neither  out  of  wantonness  nor  cruelty,  but  from  the 
best  of  motives ;  and,  therefore,  shall  make  her 

no  apology  for  it  when  she  returns  back : It  is 

to  rebuke  a  vicious  taste  which  has  crept  into 
thousands  besides  herself,— of  reading  straightfor- 
wards,  more  in  quest  of  the  adventures  than  of  the 
deep  erudition  and  knowledge  which  a  book  of  this 
cast,  if  read  over  as  it  should  be,  would  infallibly 

impart  with  them. —The  mind  should  be 

accustomed  to  make  wise  reflections,  and  draw 
curious  conclusions,  as  it  goes  along  ;  the  habitude 
of  which  made  Pliny  the  younger  affirm  "  That  he 
never  read  a  book  so  bad  but  he  drew  some  profit 
from  it."  The  stories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  run 
over  without  this  turn  and  application, — do  leas 
service,  I  affirm  it,  than  the  history  of  Parismua 
and  Parismenus,  or  of  the  Seven  Champions  of 
England,  read  with  it. 
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Bat  here  comes  my  fair  lady.     Have  yon 

read  otpt  again  the  cliapter,  madam,  a*  I  desired 

yoa  1 You  tare  :  And  did  you  not  observe 

(He  passage,  upon  the  second  reading,  which  admhs 

the  inference  1- — Not   a   word    like   it 

Then,  mmdmn,  be  phased  to  ponder  well  the  last 
Haw  bat  two  of  the  chapter,  where  I  take  upon  me 
to  say  "  It  was  necenary  I  afwuM  be  born  before 
I  wan  christened."  Had  my  mother,  madam,  been 
&  Papfcst,  that  conscjuenro  did  aot  follow. 


If  Iho  reader  Iw  the  enrtosttj'  to  ate  tlm 
bafrttan,  by  inaction,  ™  pToamlsd  U 


la  quMkin  prejentu ;  rapanoant 
•ewncn.  onotfdiraat,  dnn  eAt*.  que  ti 
tatotsctsos  ex  wlqaamaat  ttmBt  sur 


Mr.  Tristram  Shandy's  compliments 
Lo  Moyne,  De  Roroigiiy,  and  De  Marcilly,  1 
they  all  rusted  well  the  uigM  after  so  tiresome  a,   j 

consultation He    begs  to  know  whether, 

after  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  before  that  ■ 

of  (.■..nswilniali the  l.:i|itwincsll  tilL'  HuMllCU.l 

at  once,  slap-dash,  by  injeelum,  would  not  be  a  i 
shorter  and  safer  cut  Mill  ;  on  con Jin'on,  as  aboif e,  . 
that  if  the  Hour  set  r.i  do  well,  ami  come  safe  iota  j 
the  world  alter  thin,  that  each  and  every  of  them    ' 


It  is  a  terrible  Bnafartune  for  this  hdk  book  of 
mine,  but  roore  so  to  the  Rusublic  of  Lett™,— ao  , 
that  my  own  i»  anile  swallowed  up  in  the  consider- 
ation of  it,— that  this  self-same  vde  pruriency  for 
fresh  adventures  in  all  things  has  got  so  strongly 
hahit  and  humour, — and  so  whi.lk  Intent 


e  npon  satisfying  the  imjuili 

cence  that  way— that  nothin 

o  carnal  porta  of 


l.ut    The 


IE  n   . 


down  : — the  subtle  hints  and  aly  cmimunicstioiii 

of  science  fly  off,  h"ke  spirits,  upwards the  heavy    ' 

moral  escapes  downwards  ;  and  both  the  one  anil 
the  other  are  aa  much  lost  to  the  world  as  if  they 
were  still  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  ink-horn.  i 
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I  wish  the  male  reader  has  not  passed  by 
many  a  one,  as  quaint  and  curious  as  this  one,  in 
which  the  female  reader  lias  been  detected.  I 
wish  it  may  have  its  effects  ; — and  that  all  good 
people,  bom  male  and  female,  from  example,  may 
be  taught  to  think  as  well  as  read. 


CHAPTER  XXI, 
-I  woxdeb  what's  all  that  noise 


I 


and 

running  backward*  and  forwards  for,  above  stairs, 
quoth  my  father,  addressing  himself,  after  an  hour 
and  a  half's  silence,  to  my  uncle  Toby, — who,  you 
must  know,  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire,  smoking  his  social  pipe  all  the  time,  in  mute 
contemplation  of  a  new  pair  of  black  plush  breeches 

which  he  had  got  on What  can  they  be  doing, 

brother  t  quoth  my  father, — we  can  scarce  hear 
ourselves  talk. 

I  think,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  striking  the  head  of  it  two  or 
three  times  upon  the  nail  of  his  left  thumb,  as  he 

began  his  sentence, — I  think,  says  he But 

to  enter  rightly  into  my  uncle  Toby's  sentiments 
spon  this  matter,  you  must  be  made  to  enter  first 
a  little  into  his  character,  the  outlines  of  whioh  I 
ihall  just  give  you,  and  men  the  dialogue  between 
huu  and  my  father  will  go  on  as  well  again. 

-——Pray  what  was  that  man's  name,  for  I 
write  in  such  a  hurry  I  have  no  time  to  recollect 
or  look  for  it, — who  first  made  the  observation, 
"That  there  was  great  inconstancy  in  our  air  and 
donate  f  "     Whoever  he  was,  it  was  a  just  and 

food  observation   in  him. But  the  corollary 

drawn  from  it,  namely, «  That  it  is  this  which  has 
tarnished  us  with  such  a  variety  of  odd  and  whim- 
characters  ;" that  was  not  his  ; — it  was 


found  out  by  another  man,  at  least  a  century  and 

•  half  after  him. Then  again, — that  this 

copious  storehouse  of  original  materials  is  the  true 
tod  natural  cause  that  our  comedies  are  so  much 
better  than  those  of  France,  or  any  others  that 
other  have  or  can  be  wrote  upon  the  Continent ; 
—that  discovery  was  not  fully  made  till  about  the 
Buddie  of  King  William's  reign, — when  the  great 
Dryden,  in  writing  one  of  his  long  prefaces  (if  I 
mistake  not),  most  fortunately  hit  upon  it.  Indeed 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne,  the  great 
Addison  began  to  patronise  the  notion,  and  more 
folly  explained  it  to  the  world  in  one  or  two  of  his 
Spectators ; but  the  discovery  was  not  his. 


-Then,  fourthly  and  lastly,  that  this  strange 
irregularity  in  our  climate,  producing  so  strange 
aa  irregularity  in  our  characters, — doth  thereby, 
in  some  sort,  make  us  amends,  by  giving  us  some- 
what to  make  us  merry  with  when  the  weather 
will  not  suffer  us  to  go  out  of  doors, — that  observ- 
ation is  my  own  ;  and  was  struck  out  by  me  this 
very  rainy  day,  March  26,  1 759,  and  betwixt  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning. 

Tftuss, — thus,  my  fellow-labourers  and  associates 
m.  this  great  harvest  of  our  learning,  now  ripening 
before  our  eyes  ;  thus  it  is,  by  slow  steps  of  casual 
increase  that  our  knowledge,  physical,  metaphysi- 
c*J,phyBiologieal, polemical,  nautical,  mathematical, 
enigmatical,  technical,  biographical,  romantical, 
chemical,  and  obstetrical,  with  fifty  other  branches 
of  it  (most  of  'em  ending,  as  these  do,  in  %eal)y  have, 
for  these  two  last  centuries  and  more,  gradually 
been  creeping  upwards  towards  that  'AiuiJ)  of  their 

which,  if  we  nay  form  a  conjec- 


ture from  the  advances  of  these  last  seven  years, 
we  cannot  possibly  be  far  off. 

When  that  happens,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  put 
an  end  to  all  kind  of  writings  wliatsoever : — the 
want  of  all  kind  of  writing  will  put  an  end  to  all 
kind  of  reading  ;  and  that,  in  time,  at  war  begets 
poverty,  poivrty,  peace — must,  in  course,  put  an 
end  to  all  kind  of  knowledge, — and  then 


we 


shall  have  all  to  begin  over  again  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  be  exactly  where  we  started. 

Happy  !  thrice  happy  times  !  I  only 

wish  that  the  era  of  my  begetting,  as  well  as  the 
mode  and  manner  of  it,  had  been  a  little  altered, 
or  that  it  could  -have  been  put  off  with  any  con- 
venience to  my  father  or  mother,  for  some  twenty 
or  fivc-and-twenty  years  longer,  when  a  man 
in  the  literary  world  might  have  stood  some 
chance. 

But  I  forget  my  uncle  Toby,  whom  all  this 
while  we  have  left  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
tobacco-pipe. 

His  humour  was  of  that  particular  species  which 
does  honour  to  our  atmosphere  ;  and  I  should 
have  made  no  scruple  of  ranking  him  amongst  one 
of  the  first-rate  productions  of  it,  had  there  not 
appeared  too  many  strong  lines  in  it  of  a  family 
likeness,  which  showed  that  he  derived  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  temper  more  from  blood  than  either 
wind  or  water,  or  any  modifications  or  combina- 
tions of  them  whatever.  And  I  have,  therefore, 
oft-times  wondered  that  my  father,  though  I  be- 
lieve he  had  his  reasons  for  it,  upon  hiB  observing 
some  tokens  of  eccentricity  in  my  course  when 
I  was  a  boy, — should  never  once  endeavour  to 
account  for  them  in  this  way;  for  all  the  Shandy 
Family  were  of  an  original  character  throughout, 
— I  mean  the  males  ; — the  females  had  no  charac- 
ter at  all, — except,  indeed,  my  great-aunt  Dinah, 
who,  about  sixty  years  ago,  was  married  and  got 
with  child  by  the  coachman,  for  which  my  father, 
according  to  his  hypothesis  of  Christian  names, 
would  often  say  she  might  thank  her  godfathers 
and  godmothers. 

It  will  seem  very  strange, — and  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  dropping  a  riddle  in  the  reader's  way, 
which  is  not  my  interest  to  do,  as  set  him  upon 
guessing  how  it  could  come  to  pass  that  an  event 
of  this  kind,  so  many  years  after  it  had  happened, 
should  be  reserved  for  the  interruption  of  the 
peace  and  unity  which  otherwise  so  cordially  sub- 
sisted between  my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
misfortune  should  have  spent  and  wasted  itself  iu 

the  family  at  first,  as  is  generally  the  case. -But 

nothing  ever  wrought  with  our  family  after  the 
ordinary  way.  Possibly,  at  the  very  time  this 
happened,  it  might  have  something  else  to  afflict 
it ;  and  as  afflictions  are  sent  down  for  our  good, 
and  as  this  had  never  done  the  Shandy  Family  any 
good  at  all,  it  might  lie  waiting  till  apt  times  and 
circumstances  should  give  it  an  opportunity  to 
discharge    its    office.-— Observe,    I    determine 

nothing  upon  this. My  way  is  ever  to  point 

out  to  the  curious  different  tracks  of  investigation, 
to  come  at  the  first  springs  of  the  events  I  tell : 
—not  with  a  pedantic  Fescue, — or  in  the  decisive 
manner  of  Tacitus,  who  outwits  himself  and  his 

reader ; but  with  the  officious  humility  of  a 

heart  devoted  to  the  assistance  merely  of  the 
ive  ;       to  them  I  writer    and  fay  them  I 
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shall  be  read, — if  any  such  reading  as  this  could 
be  supposed  to  hold  out  so  long, — to  the  very  end 
of  the  world. 

Why  tli  is  cause  of  Borrow,  therclore,  was  thus 
reserved  for  my  father  and  uncle,  is  undetermined 
by  me.  But  how,  and  in  what  direction  it  exerted 
itself,  so  as  to  become  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
between  them,  after  it  began  to  operate,  is  what 
I  am  able  to  explain  with  great  exactness,  and  is 
as  follows  : 

My  uncle  Toby  Shandy,  madam,  was  a  gentle- 
man, who,  with  the  virtues  which  usually  constitute 
the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  and  rectitude, 
possessed  one,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  which  is 
seldom  or  never  put  into  the  catalogue  ;  and  that 
was  a  most  extreme  and  unparalleled  modesty  of 

nature  : though  I  correct  the  word  Nature, 

for  this  reason,  that  I  may  not  prejudge  a  point 
which  must  shortly  come  to  a  hearing  ;  and  that 
is,  whether  this  modesty  of  his  was  natural  or 

acquired Whichever  way  my  uncle   Toby 

came  by  it,  it  was  nevertheless  modesty  in  the 
truest  sense  of  it  ;  and  that  is,  madam,  not  in 
regard  to  words,  for  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
very  little  choice  in  them, — but  to  things  ; — aud 
this  kind  of  modesty  so  possessed  him,  and  it  arose 
to  such  a  height  in  him,  as  almost  to  equal,  if  such 
a  thing  could  be,  even  the  modesty  of  a  woman, — 
that  female  nicety,  madam,  and  inward  cleanliness 
of  mind  and  fancy,  in  your  sex,  which  makes  you 
so  much  the  awe  of  ours. 

You  will  imagine,  madam,  that  my  uncle  Toby 

had  contracted  all  this  from  this  very  source ; 

that  he  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  con- 
verse with  your  sex  ;  and  that,  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  you,  and  the  force  of  imitation  which 
such  fair  examples  render  irresistible, — he  had 
acquired  this  amiable  turn  of  mind. 

I  wish  I  could  say  so ; for  unless  it  was  with 

his  sister-in-law,  my  father's  wife,  and  my  mother, 
— my  uncle  Toby  scarce  exchanged  three  words 

with  the  sex  in  as  many  years  ; no,  he  got  it, 

madam,  by  a  blow. A  blow  ! — Yes,  madam, 

it  was  owing  to  a  blow  from  a  stone,  broke  off  by 
a  ball  from  the  parapet  of  a  horn-work  at  the  siege 
of  Namur,  which  struck  full  upon  my  uncle  Toby's 

groin Which  way  could  that  effect  it  ?   The 

story  of  that,  madam,  is  long  and  interesting  ; — 
but  it  would  be  running  my  history  all  upon  heaps 

to  give  it  you  here. Tis  for  an  episode 

hereafter ;  and  every  circumstance  relating  to  it, 
in  its  Proper  place,  shall  be  faithfully  laid  before 

you  : Till  then,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 

further  light  into  this  matter,  or  say  more  than  what 
I  have  said  already, — that  my  uncle  Toby  was  a 
gentleman  of  unparalleled  modesty,  which  happening 
to  be  somewhat  subtilized  and  rarefied  by  the  con- 
stant heat  of  a  little  family  pride, — they  both  so 
wrought  together  within  him  that  he  could  never 
bear  to  hear  the  affair  of  my  aunt  Dinaii  touched 

upon  but  with  the  greatest   emotion. The 

least  hint  of  it  was  enough  to  make  the  blood  fly 

into  his  face  ; but  when  my  father  enlarged 

upon  the  story  in  mixed  companies,  which  the 
illustration  of  his  hypothesis  frequently  obliged 
him  to  do, — the  unfortunate  blight  of  one  of  the 
fairest  branches  of  the  family  would  set  my  uncle 
Toby's  honour  and  modesty  a-bleeding  ;  and  he 
-*-  *— tiid  often  take  my  father  aside,  in  the  greatest 
em  imaginable,  to  expostulate,  and  tell  him 


he  would  give  him  anything  in  the  world  only  to 
let  the  story  rest. 

My  father,  I  believe,  had  the  truest  lovo  and 
tenderness  for  my  uncle  Toby  that  over  one  brother 
bore  towards  another,  and  would  have  done  any- 
thing in  nature,  which  one  brother  in  reason  could 
have  desired  of  another,  to  have  made  my  uncle 
Toby's  heart  easy  in  this  or  any  other  point  But 
this  lay  out  of  his  power. 

My  father,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  philoso- 
pher in  grain, — speculative, — systematical ; — and 
my  aunt  Dinah's  affair  was  matter  of  as  much 
consequence  to  him  as  the  retrogradation  of  the 
planets  to  Copernicus : — The  backslidings  of  Venus 
in  her  orbit  fortified  the  Copernican  system,  called 
so  after  his  name  ;  and  the  backshdings  of  my 
aunt  Dinah,  in  her  orbit,  did  the  same  service  in 
establishing  my  father's  system,  which,  I  trust, 
will  for  ever  hereafter  be  called  the  Shandean 
System,  after  his. 

In  any  other  family  dishonour,  my  father,  1 
believe,  Iiad  as  nice  a  sense  of  shame  as  any  man 

whatever  ; and  neither  he,  nor,  I  dare  say, 

Copernicus,  would  have  divulged  the  affair  in 
either  case,  or  have  taken  the  least  notice  of  it  to 
the  world,  but  for  the  obligations  they  owed,  as 

they  thought,  to  truth. Amicus  Plato,  my 

father  would  say,  construing  the  words  to  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  he  went  along,  Amicus  Plato  ;  that  is, 
Dinah  was  my  aunt ; — ted  magis  arnica  Veritas  ; 
but  Truth  is  my  sister. 

Tins  contrariety  of  humours,  betwixt  my  father 
and  my  uncle,  was  the  source  of  many  a  fraternal 
squabble.  The  one  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
tale  of  family  disgrace  recorded, — and  the  other 
would  scarce  ever  let  a  day  pass  to  an  end  without 
some  hint  at  it 

For  God's  sake,  my  uncle  Toby  would  cry, — and 
for  my  sake,  and  for  all  our  sakes,  my  dear  brother 
Shandy,— do  let  this  story  of  our  aunt's  and  her 

ashes  sleep  in  peace  ; how  can  you, — how  can 

you  have  so  little  feeling  and  compassion  for  the 
character  of  our  family  ! . . .  What  is  the  character 
of  a  family  to  an  hypothesis  ?  my  father  would 

reply. Nay,  if  you  come  to  that, — what  is  the 

life  of  a  family  ? . . .  The  life  of  a  family  1 my 

uncle  Toby  would  say,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  his  eyes, 

and  one  leg Yes,  the  life, — my  father  would 

say,  maintaining  his  point.  How  many  thousands 
of  'em  are  there,  every  year  that  comes,  cast  away 
(in  all  civilised  countries,  at  least) — and  considered 
as  nothing  but  common  air,  in  competition  of  an 

hypothesis  ? In  my  plain  sense  of  things, my 

uncle  Toby  would  answer, — every  such  instance 
is  downright  Murder,   let  who  will  commit  it 

There  lies  your  mistake,  my  father  would 

reply  ; for,  in  Foro  Scientbe  there  is  no  such 

thing  as  Murder, — 'tis  ouly  Death,  brother. 

My  uncle  Toby  would  never  offer  to  answer 
this  by  any  other  kind  of  argument  than  that  of 
whistling  half-a-dozen  bars  of  Ltilibullero*. 

*    MY    t'NCLK    TOBY'S    WHISTLS, 

LILLIBULLERO. 


The  ballad  t  to  this  tune  was  written  in  the  year  1686, 
on  account  of  King  James  II.  nominating  to  the  Lieute- 
nancy of  Ireland  General  Talbot,  newly  created  Earl  of 

t  Set  Ftfcy't  Relics  «f  Asdcat  EagU«h  Poetry,  vol.  II,  fag«  SMk 
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You  must  know  it  was  the  usual  channel  through  I 
which  his  passions  got  vent,  when  anything  shocked 
or  surprised  him  ; but  especially  when  any- 
thing which  he  deemed  very  absurd  was  offered. 

As  not  one  of  our  logical  writers,  nor  any  of  the 
commentatorr.  upon  them,  that  I  remembcrr  have 
thought  proper  to  give  a  name  to  this  particular 
species  of  argument,  I  here  take  the  liberty  to  do 
it  myself,  for  two  reasons :  First,  That,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  confusion  in  disputes,  it  may  stand 
as  much  distinguished,  for  ever,  from  every  ether 
species  of  argument — as  the  Argumentum  ad 
Verecunduxm,  ex  Absurdo,  ex  Fortiori,  or  any 

ether  argument  whatsoever  : and,  secondly, 

That  it  may  be  said,  by  my  children's  children, 
when  my  head  is  laid  to  rest,— -that  their  learned 
grandfather's  head  had  been  busied  to  as  much 

purpose  once  as  other  people's  : that  he  had 

invented  a  name, — and  generously  thrown  it  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  Art  Logic  a,  for  one  of  the 
most  unanswerable  arguments  in  the  whole  science. 
And,  if  the  end  of  disputation  is  more  to  silence 
than  convince, — they  may  add,  if  they  please,  to 
sue  of  the  best  arguments,  too. 

I  do,  therefore,  by  these  presents,  strictly  order 
and  command,  That  it  be  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Argumentum  Fistu- 

ktorium,   and  no  other; and  that  it  rank 

hereafter  with  the  Argumentum  BacuUnum  and 
the  Argumentum  ad  Crumen'am,  and  for  ever 
hereafter  be  treated  of  in  the  same  chapter. 


As  for  the  Argumentum  Tripodium,  which  is 
never  used  but  by  the  woman  against  the  man  ; 
and  the  Argumentum  ad  Rem,  which,  con- 
trariwise, is  made  use  of  by  the  man  only  against 
the  woman, as  these  two  are  enough  in  con- 
science for  one  lecture, — and,  moreover,  as  the 
one  is  the  best  answer  to  the  other — let  them  like- 
wise be  kept  apart,  and  be  treated  of  in  a  place  by 
themselves. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

:  The  learned  Bishop  Hall,  I  mean  the  famous  Dr. 
Joseph  Hall,  who  was  bishop  of  Exeter  in  King 
James  the  First's  reign,  tells  us,  in  one  of  his 
Decades,  at  the  end  of  his  Divine  Art  of  Medita- 
tion, imprinted  at  London  in  the  year  1610,  by 
John  Beal,  dwelling  in  Aldersgate-street,  "  That 
it  is  an  abominable  thing  for  a  man  to  commend 
himself ; " and  I  really  think  it  is  so. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  thing  is 
executed  in  a  masterly  kind  of  a  fashion,  which 

thing  is  not  likely  to  be  found  out ; 1  think  it 

is  full  as  abominable  that  a  man  should  lose  the 
honour  of  it,  and  go  out  of  the  world  with  the 
conceit  of  it  rotting  in  his  head. 

This  is  precisely  my  situation. 

For  in  this  long  digression,  which  I  was  acci- 
dentally led  into,  as  in  all  my  disgressions  (one 
only  excepted)  there  is  a  master-stroke  of  digres- 
sive skill,  the  merit  cf  which  has,  all  along,  I  fear, 
been  overlooked  by  my  reader,  not  for  want  of 
penetration  in  him,  but  because  it  is  an  excellence 


Tyrconnel.  a  furious  Papist,  who  had  recommended  himself  to  his  bigoted  master  by  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  preceding  year,  when  only  Lieutenant-General ;  and  whose  subsequent  conduct  folly  justified  his 
expectations  and  their  fears. 

This  foolish  ballad,  treating  the  Papists,  and  chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner,  bad  a  burden,  said  to  be 
Irish  words,  "  Lero,  lero,  lillibullero,"  and  made  on  impression  on  the  (king's)  array  more  powerful  than  either  the 
philippics  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and  country,  were  singing  it 
perpetually.  Perhaps  never  had  so  6light  a  thing  so  great  an  effect,  for  it  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  Revolution 
of  168ft* 

Luxibcllkro,  and  Bullkx-a-lah,  arc  said  to  have  been  the  watch-words  used  among  the  Irish  Papists,  in  their 
of  the  Protestants  in  1641. 

LILLIBULLERO. 
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seldom   looked   for,  or   expected,  indeed,  in  a 

digression  ; and  it  is  this :  That  though  my 

digressions  arc  all  fair,  as  yoa  observe, — and  that 
I  fly  off  from  what  I  am  about,  as  far,  and  as  often 
too,  as  any  writer  in  Great  Britain  ;  yet  I  con- 
stantly take  care  to  order  affairs  so  that  my  main 
business  does  not  stand  still  in  my  absence. 

I  was  just  going,  for  example,  to  have  given 
you  the  great  outlines  of  my  uncle  Toby's  most 

whimsical  character ; when   my  aunt   Dinah 

and  the  coachman  came  across  as,  and  led  us  a 
vagary  some  millions  of  miles  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  planetary  system.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  yoa  perceive  that  the  drawing  of  my  uncle 

Toby's  character  went  on  gently  all  the  time  ; 

not  the  great  contours  of  it— that  was  impossible 
— bat  some  familiar  strokes  and  faint  designations 
of  it  were  here  and  there  touched  on,  as  we  went 
along,  so  that  you  are  much  better  acquainted 
with  my  uncle  Toby  now  than  you  were  before. 

By  tois  contrivance,  the  machinery  of  my  work 
is  of  a  species  by  itself  ;  two  contrary  motions  are 
introduced  into  it,  and  reconciled,  which  were 
thought  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  a 
word,  my  work  is  digressive,  and  it  is  progressive 
too— and  at  the  same  time. 

This,  sir,  is  a  very  different  story  from  that  of 
the  earth's  moving  round  her  axis,  in  her  diurnal 
rotation,  with  her  pi  ogress  in  her  elliptic  orbit, 
which  brings  about  the  year,  and  constitutes  that 

variety  and  vicissitude  of  seasons  we  enjoy  ; 

though  I  own  it  suggested  the  thought,  —  as  I 
believe  the  greatest  of  our  boasted  improvements 
and  discoveries  have  come  from  such  trifling  hints. 
— Digressions,  incontcstably,  are  the  sunshine, — 
they  are  the  life,  the  soul  of  reading: take 


them  out  of  this  book,  for  instance,  you  might  as 
well  take  the  book  along  with  them  ;  one  cokl 
eternal  winter  would  reign  in  every  page  of  it : 
restore  them  to  the  writer, — he  steps  forth  like  a 
bridegroom, — bids  All  hail ;  brings  in  variety,  and 
forbids  the  appetite  to  fail. 

All  the  dexterity  is  in  the  good  cookery  and 
management  of  them,  so  as  to  be  not  only  for  the 
advantage  of  the  reader,  but  also  of  the  author, 
whose  distress  in  this  matter  is  truly  pitiable : 
for,  if  he  begins  a  digression, — from  that  mo- 
ment, I  observe,  his  whole  work  stand  stock-still  ; 

and,  if  he  goes  on  with  his  main  work,  then 

there  is  an  end  of  his  digression. 

This  is  vile  work. For  which 

reason,  from  the  beginning  of  this,  you  see,  I  have 
constructed  the  main  work  and  the  adventitious 
parte  of  it  with  such  intersections,  and  have  so 
complicated  and  involved  the  digressive  and  pro- 
gressive movements,  one  wheel  within  another, 
that  the  whole  machine,  in  general,  has  been  kept 
a-gomg  ;  and,  what's  more,  it  shall  be  kept 

a-going  these  forty  years,  if  it  pleases  the  Foun- 
tain of  health  to  bless  me  so  long  with  life  and 
good  spirits. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

I  bits  a  strong  propensity  in  me  to  begin  this 
chapter  very  nonsensically,  and  I  will  not  balk  my 


fancy  .- 


Lccordingly  I  set  off  thus. 


If  the  fixture  of  Momug's  glass  in  the  human 
breast,  according  to  the  proposed  emendation  of 
that  archrcritic,  had  taken  place, — first,  this  foolish 
consequence  would  certainly  have  followed, — That 


the  vary  wisest  and  very  gravest  of  us  all,  in  one 
coin  or  other,  must  have  paid  window-money  every 
day  of  our  lives. 

And,  secondly,  That  had  the  said  glass  been 
there  set  up,  nothing  more  would  have  been  want- 
ing, in  order  to  have  taken  a  man's  character,  bat 
to  have  taken  a  chair  and  gone  softly,  as  yoa  would 
to  a  dioptrical  bee-hive,  and  looked  in, — viewed 
the  soul  stark-naked  5— observed  all  her  motions, 

her  machinations  ; traced  all  her  maggots, 

from  the  first  engendering  to  their  crawling  forth  ; 
-watched  her  loose  in  her  frisks,  her  gambelt. 


her  capriccios  ;  and,  after  some  notice  of  her 
solemn  deportment,  consequent  upon  such  frisks, 

&c. then  taken  your  pen  and  ink,  and  set 

down  nothing  but  what  yoa  had  seen,  and  could 

have  sworn  to  : But  this  is  an  advantage  not 

to  be  liad  by  the  biographer  in  this  planet ;  in  the 
planet  Mercury — (belike)  it  may  be  so ;  if  not,  bet- 
ter still  for  h*m : — —for  there  the  intense  heat  of  the 
country,  which  is  proved  by  computators,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  ?un,  to  be  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
red-hot  iron, — must,  I  think,  long  ago  have  vitrified 
the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  (as  the  efficient 
cause),  to  suit  them  for  the  climate  f which  is  the 
final  cause)  ;  so  that,  betwixt  them  both,  all  the 
tenements  of  their  souls,  from  top  to  bottom,  may 
be  nothing  etae,  for  aught  the  soundest  philosophy 
can  show  to  the  contrary,  but  one  fine  transparent 
body  of  clear  glass  (bating  the  umbilical  knot) ; 

so  that,  till  the  inhabitants  grow  old,  and 

tolerably  wrinkled,  whereby  the  rays  of  light,  in 
passing  through  them,  become  so  monstrously 
refracted,  or  return  reflected  from  their  surfaces 
in  such  transverse  lines  to  the  eye  that  a  man 
cannot  be  seen  through  ; — his  soul  might  as  well, 
unless  for  mere  ceremony, — or  the  trifling  advan- 
tage which  the  umbilical  point  gave  her, — might, 
ujHin  all  other  accounts,  I  say,  as  well  play  the 
fool  out  o'doors  as  in  her  own  house. 

But  this,  as  I  said  above,  is  not  tho  case  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  ;— our  mtnds  shine 
not  through  the  body,  but  are  wrapt  up  here  in 
a  dark  covering  of  uncrystallisod  flesh  and  blood  ; 
so  that,  if  wo  woald  come  to  the  specific  cha- 
racters of  them,  we  must  go  some  other  way  to 
work. 

Many,  in  good  truth,  are  the  ways  which  human 
wit  has  been  forced  to  take  to  do  this  tiling  with 
exactness. 

Some,  for  instance,  draw  all  their  characters 

with  wind  instruments. Virgil  takes  notice  of 

that  way  in  the  affair  of  Dido  and  .Eneas  ; — but 
it  is  as  fallacious  as  the  breath  of  fame, — and, 
moreover,  bespeaks  a  narrow  genius.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  the  Italians  pretend  to  a  mathema- 
tical exactness  in  their  designations  of  one  parti- 
cular sort  of  cliaracter  among  them,  from  the 
forte  or  piano  of  a  certain  wind  instrument  they 
use, — which   thev   sav   is  infallible.  I  dare 

not  mention  the  name  of  the  instrument  in  this 

place  ; it  is  sufficient  we  have  it  amongst 

but  never  think  of  making  a  drawing  by  it  ;- 
this  is  enigmatical,  and  intended  to  be  so,  at  least 

ad  popnlum: and  therefore,  I  beg,  madam, 

when  you  come  here,  that  you  read  on  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  never  stop  to  make  any  inquiry 
about  it. 

There  are  others  again  who  will  draw  a  man's 
character  from  no  other  helps  in  the  world  but 
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—but  Uiia  of  leu 
it  outline,  unless,  indeed,  you 
toko  a  sketch  of  his  repletion*  too  ;  and,  liy  cor- 
recting one  drawing  from  tbe  other,  compound 
one  good  fitrure  *ut  of  thorn  both. 

I  should  k»vi?  no  objection  tu  thin  method,  but 

that  I  think  it  niujst  smell  too  strong  of  the  lamp, 

;    aid   be    rondcred  still  more  operSK   by   forcing 

,ou  to  have  an  eye  to  the  rait  of  hie  Noli-Naturala 

Why  the  most  natural  nctiuus  of  a  man's 

,   life  should  be  called  his  Noo- Naturals— ia  another 

There  are  others,  fourthly,  who  disdain  every 

i  one  of  these  expedients  ; not  from  any  fertility 

of  their  own,  but  from  the  various  ways  of  doing 
it  which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  honourable 
'   devices  which  the  rilillMH|lllin  brethren  ■  of  tile 

I   brash  have  shown  in  taking  cipiea.- These, 

■  yon  must  .know,  ore  your  great  historians. 

i       One  of  than.-  you  will  sec  drawing  a  full-length 

character  ogaiiul  lilt  light ; that's  illiberal, — 

i   dishonest, — aud  hard  upon  the  character  of  the 
man  who  Bta. 

Others,  to  mead  the  matter,  will  make  a  draw- 
ing of  you  in  the  earners  ; that  is  most  unfair 

~  'if  all,  because  there  yon  arc  sure  to  he  represented 

in  some  of  your  moat  ridiculous  attitudes. 
,       To  avoid   nil  and  every  one  of  these  errors,  in 
,  swing  you  my  uncle  Toby's  character,  I  am  dcter- 
*  to  draw  it  by  no  mechanical  help  whatever  ; 


her  on  this  or  thoother  aide  of  the  Alps  , 
r  will  I  cooaider  either  his  repletions  or  his 
■charges,  —  or  touch  upon  his  Non-Naturals  ; 
— but,  in  a  word,  I  will  draw  my  uncle  Toby's 


|  Ip  I  woe  not  morally  sore  that  the  reader  must 
t»  oat  of  all  patience  for  my  uncle  Toby's  eim- 
|  Meter, — I  would  liere  previously  have  convinced 
:  him  that  there  is  no  instrument  so  tit  tu  draw 
a  thing  with  ae  that  which  I  have  pitched 

man  and  his  Hobby-Home,  though  I  cannot 
my  that  they  act  and  re-act  exactly  after  the  same 
manner  in  which  die  soul  and  body  do  upon  each 
ether,  jet,  doubtless,  there  is  a.  conunnnisstiou 
between  them  of  some  kind  ;  and  my  opinion 
sr  ia  that  there  U  something  in  it  more  of  the 

ler  of  electrified    bodies  ; and  that,  by 

is  of  the  heated  nuts  of  the  rider,  which  eome 
immediately  into  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
Hobbt-Hobse,— by  long  journeys,  and  much  fric- 
"ion,  it  so  happens  that  the  bvdy  of  the  rider  is 
it  length  filled  as  full  of  HonnY-llonaidL  matter 

is  it  can  hold  ; ao  that,  if  yon  are  able  to  give 

but  a  clear  description  of  die  nature  of  the  one, 
you  may  form  a  pretty  exact  notion  of  the  genius 
and  chancier  of  the  other. 

Vow,  the  Hobbt-Home  which  my  uncle  Toby 
always  rode  upon  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  Hoiibi  - 
Horsb  well  worth  giving  a  description  of,  if  it  was 
only  npon  the  score  of  his  great  singularity  ;— for 
yon  might  have  travelled  from  York  to  Dover, — 
from  Dover  Co  Penzance  in  Cornwall , — an' I  from 


■■  sMsanicail}',  and  Idas'  proportion. 


Pomanco  to  York  back  again,  and  not  have  seen 
such  another  upon  the  road  ;  or  if  you  had  seen 
such  a  one,  whatever  haste  you  Itad  licon  in, 
you  must  iufiilliMy  tinvt  stopped  to  nsivc  Ink™  ,1 
view  of  him.  Indeed,  the  gait  and  figure  of  him 
was  so  strange,  aud  so  utterly  unlike  was  he,  ft 
his  head  to  his  tail,  to  any  one  of  the  whole  apes 
that  it  was  now  and  then  made  a  matter  of  diaj 
—  whether  he  was  really  a  Hoedv-Hobse  or  : 

but  as  the  Philosopher   would  use  no  ot 

argument  to  the  s.?i'jnie,  nho  di-pntod  wilh  him 
against  the  reality  el'  nation,  save  that  of  rising 
up  up'iii  lii.i  li  l'~.  ami  -.miking  ncro«s  the  room- 
no  would  my  uni'lf  Toby  use  no  otlin-  argument 
to  prove  his  Hobbt-Hobse  was  a  Hoihu-Hobse    i 
indeed,  but  by  ^citini;  upon  his  hack  and  riding    ' 
him  about ;  leaving  the  iM,i[.[>:ifr  -\-  that,  to  deter- 
mine the  point  as  it  thought  fit- 
In  good  truth,  my  uncle  Toby  mounted  him    ' 
with  so  much  ]'iii 'tire,  ;in,l  !>..  carried  my  uncle 
Toby  so   well — that   he   troubled  his  head  very 
little  with  what  the  world  either  said  or  thought 

It  is  now  high  time,  however,  tliat  I  give  yo 

description  of  liim  : liut,  to  go  on  regularly,  I 

only  beg  you  will  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  % 
first,  how  my  uncle  Toby  oamc  by  him. 


unfit  for  the  servict, 

■koosu  ratnm  to  England,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 

be  set  to  rights. 

He  was  lour  years  totally  confined,— part  of  it 
to  his  bed,  and  all  of  it  to  his  room  ;  and,  iu  the 
course  of  his  cure,  which  was  all  that  time  in 
hand,  suffered  unspeakable  miseries, — owing  to  a 
succession  of  exfoliations  from  the  as  puhu,  and 
the  outward  edge  of  that  part  of  the  curendix  called 
the  or  ilium, — -both  which  bones  were  dismally 
eruslied,  as  much  by  the  irregularity  of  the  fit 
which  I  told  you  was  broke  off  the  parapet, — as 
by  its  siec— (though  it  was  pretty  large)  ;  which 
inclined  the  sin-gcmi  ail  ulcii^  !■  think  that  the 
great  injury  which  it  bad  clone  my  uncle  Toby's 
groin  was  room  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  stone 
Itself  til. in  In  llli'  [irnj ■:''■! ilc  I'.uv.-    -i   it.-  -which,  he 

would  afton  tell  him,  was  a  great  happiness. 

My  father,  at  that  time,  was  just  beginning 
business  in  Loudon,  and  had  taken  a  huutte  ; — 
and  as  the  truest  friomlship  and  cordiality  si 
sisted  between  the  two  brothers, —and  tliat  my 
father  thought  my  uncle  Toby  conid  no  where  ba 
so  well  nursed  and  taken  care  of  as  in  his  own 
house, — he  assign  ml  him  the  very  hest  apartment 


—And,  what  w 


luchm 


mark  of  his  affection  still,  bo  would  never  suffar  _ 
friend  or  on  acquaintance  b.Mep  into  the  house,  on 
any  occasion,  but  he  would  take  him  by  the  band, 
and  lead  him  up  stairs  to  see  his  brother  Toby, 
and  chat  an  hour  by  his  bed-aide. 

flat  history  of  a  soldier's  wound  beguiles  the 
pain  of  it — my  uncle's  visitnrs,  at  least,  thought 
so,  and,  in  their  daily  calls  upon  him,  from  the 
courtesy  arising  out  of  that  belief,  they  would 
frequently  turn  the  discourse  to  tint  subject, — 
and  from  that  subject  the  discourse  would  gene- 
rally roll  on  to  the  siege  itself. 

were  infinitely  kind;  and  my 


■:ilU    ijII 
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uncle  Toby  received  great  relief  from  them,  and 
would  have  received  much  more,  but  that  they 
brought  him  into  some  unforeseen  perplexities, 
which,  for  three  months  together,  retarded  his 
cure  greatly  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  hit  upon  an  ! 
expedient  to  extricate  himself  out  of  them,  I 
verily  believe  they  would  have  laid  him  in  his 
grave. 

What  these  perplexities  of  my  undo  Toby  were  j 
His  impossible  for  you  to  guess  ; if  you  could,  ! 


— I  should  blush  ;  not  as  a  relation,  not  as  a  man, 
— nor  even  as  a  woman, — but  I  should  blush  as 
an  author  ;  inasmuch  as  I  set  no  small  store  by 
myself,  upon  this  very  account,  that  my  reader 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  guess  at  anything. 
And  in  this,  sir,  I  am  of  so  nice  and  singular  a 
humour,  that  if  I  thought  you  was  able  to  form 
the  least  judgment  or  probable  conjecture  to  your- 
self of  what  was  to  come  in  the  next  page — 1 
would  tear  it  out  of  my  book. 


VOLUME    THE    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  r. 

I  have  begun  a  new  book,  on  purpose  that  I 
might  have  room  enough  to  explaiu  the  nature  of 
the  perplexities  in  which  my  uncle  Toby  was 
involved  from  the  many  discourses  and  interroga-  ' 
tions  about  the  siege  of  Namur,  where  he  received 
his  wound. 

I  must  remind  the  reader,  in  case  he  has  read 
the  history  of  King  William's  wars  ; — but  if  he 
has  not — I  then  inform  him  that  one  of  the  most 
memorable  attacks  in  that  siege  was  that  which 
was  made  by  the  English  and  Dutch  upon  the 
point  of  the  advanced  counterscarp,  before  the 
gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  inclosed  the  great 
sluice  or  waterstop,  where  the  English  were  terri- 
bly exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  counter-guard  and 
demi-bastion  of  St.  Koch  :  the  issue  of  which  hot 
dispute,  in  three  words,  was  this, — That  the  Dutch 
lodged  themselves  upon  the  counter-guard, — and 
that  the  English  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
covered-way  before  St  Nicholas's  gate,  notwith- 
standing the  gallantry  of  the  French  officers,  who 
exposed  themselves  upon  the  glacis  sword  in  hand. 

As  this  was  the  principal  attack  of  which  my 
ancle  Toby  was  an  eye-witness  at  Namur, — the 
army  of  the  besiegers  being  cut  off,  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Maes  and  Sambre,  from  seeing 
much  of  each  other's  operations, — my  uncle  Toby 
was  generally  more  eloquent  and  particular  in  his 
account  of  it  ;  and  the  many  perplexities  he  was 
in  arose  out  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties he  found  in  telling  his  story-  intelligibly,  and 
giving  such  clear  ideas  of  the  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions between  the  scarp  and  counterscarp, — 
the  glacis  and  covered-way, — the  half-moon  and 
ravelin, — as  to  make  his  company  fully  comprehend 
where  and  what  he  was  about. 

Writers  themselves  are   too  apt  to  confound 

these  terms ; so  that  you  will  the  less  wonder,  if 

in  his  endeavours  to  explain  them,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  many  misconceptions,  that  my  uncle  Toby 
did  oft-times  puzzle  his  visitors,  and  sometimes 
himself  too. 

To  speak  the  truth,  unless  the  company  my 
father  led  up  stairs  were  tolerably  clear-headed, 
or  my  uncle  Toby  was  in  one  of  his  explanatory 
moods,  it  was  a  difficult  thing,  do  what  he  could, 
to  keep  the  discourse  free  from  obscurity. 

What  rendered  the  account  of  this  affair  the 
more  intricate  to  my  uncle  Toby  was  this, — that 
in  the  attack  of  the  counterscarp  before  the  gate 
of  St.  Nicholas,  extending  itself  from  the  bank  of 


the  Maes,  quite  up  the  great  water-stop, — the 
ground  was  cut  and  cross-cut  with  such  a  multi- 
tude of  dykes,  drains,  rivulets,  and  sluices,  on  all 
sides, — and  he  would  get  so  sadly  bewildered  and 
set  fast  amongst  them,  that  frequently  he  could 
neither  get  backwards  nor  forwards,  to  save  his 
life  ;  and  was  oft-times  obliged  to  give  up  the 
attack  upon  that  very  account  only. 

These  perplexing  rebuffs  gave  my  uncle  Toby 
Shandy  more  perturbations  than  you  would  ima- 
gine ;  and,  as  my  father's  kindness  to  him  was 
continually  dragging  up  fresh  friends,  and  fresh 
inquiries, — he  had  but  a  very  uneasy  task  of  it. 

No  doubt,  my  uncle  Toby  had  great  command 
of  himself,  —  and  could  guard  appearances,  I 
believe,  as  well  as  most  men  ;  yet  any  one  may 
imagine  that,  when  he  could  not  retreat  out  of 
the  ravelin  without  getting  into  the  half-moon,  or 
get  out  of  the  covered-way  without  falling  down 
tho  counterscarp,  nor  cross  the  dyke  without 
danger  of  slipping  into  the  ditch,  but  that  he  must 

liave  fretted  and  fumed  inwardly He  did  so 

and  the  little  and  hourly  vexations,  which  may 

soem  trifling  and  of  no  account  to  the  man  who 
has  not  read  Hippocrates,  yet,  whoever  has  read 
Hippocrates  or  Dr.  James  M'Kenzie,  and  has  con- 
sidered well  the  effects  which  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  mind  have  upon  the  digestion — 
(why  not  of  a  wound,  as  well  as  of  a  dinner !) — 
may  easily  conceive  what  sharp  paroxysms  and 
exacerbations  of  his  wound  my  uncle  Toby  must 
have  undergone  upon  that  score  only. 

My  uncle  Toby  could  not  philosophise 

upon  it — it  was  enough  he  felt  it  was  so — and, 


having  sustained  the  pain  and  sorrows  of  it  for 
three  months  together,  he  was  resolved,  some  way 
or  other,  to  extricate  himself. 

He  was  one  morning  lying  upon  his  back  in  his 
bed,  the  anguish  and  nature  of  the  wound  upon 
his  groin  suffering  him  to  lie  in  no  other  position, 
when  a  thought  came  into  his  head,  that  if  he 
could  purchase  such  a  thing,  and  have  it  pasted 
down  upon  a  board,  as  a  large  map  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Namur,  with 
its  environs,  it  might  be  a  means  of  giving  him 

ease. 1  take  notice  of  his  desire  to  have  the 

environs,  along  with  the  town  and  citadel,  for  this 
reason,  because  my  uncle  Toby's  wound  was  got 
in  one  of  the  traverses,  about  thirty  toises  from 
the  returning  angle  of  the  trench,  opposite  to  the 
salient  angle  of  the  demi-bastion  of  St.  Roch  ; .  . . 
so  that  he  was  pretty  confident  he  could  stick  a 
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pin  upon  the  identical  spot  of  ground  where  he  was 
standing  when  the  stone  struck  him. 

Ail  this  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  and  not  only 
freed  him  from  a  world  of  sad  explanations,  but, 
in  the  end,  it  proved  the  happy  means,  as  you 
will  read,  of  procuring  my  uncle  Toby  his  Hobby- 
IIobss. 

CHAPTER  II. 

There  is  nothing  so  foolish,  when  you  are  at 
Um  expense  of  making  an  entertainment  of  this 
land,  as  to  order  things  so  badly  as  to  let  your 
critics  and  gentry  of  refined  taste  run  it  down  : 
nor  is  there  anything  so  likely  to  make  them  do  it 
as  that  of  leaving  them  out  of  the  party,  or,  what 
is  full  as  offensive,  of  bestowing  your  attention 
upon  the  rest  of  your  guests  in  so  particular  a 
way  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  critic  (by 
occupation)  at  table. 

I  guard  against  both;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  left  half-a-dozen  places  purposely  open 
for  them  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  pay  them 

all  court Gentlemen,  I  kiss  your  hands, — I 

protest  no  company  could  give  me  half  the  pleasure, 
— by  my  soul  I  am  glad  to  see  you, — I  beg  only 
you  will  make  no  strangers  of  yourselves,  but  sit 
down  without  any  ceremony,  and  fall  on  heartily. 

I  said  I  had  left  six  places,  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  carrying  my  complaisance  so  far  as  to 
nave  left  a  seventh  open  for  them, — and  in  this 

very  spot  I  stand  on  ; but  being  told  by  a 

critic  (though  not  by  occupation — but  by  nature) 
that  I  had  acquitted  myself  well  enough,  I  shall 
fill  it  up  directly,  hoping,  in  the  mean  time,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  a  great  deal  of  more  room 
next  year. 

How,  in  the  name  of  wonder ! 

could  your  uncle  Toby,  who,  it  seems,  was  a 
military  man,  and  whom  you  have  represented  as 

do  fool, be  at  the  same  time  such  a  confused, 

pudding-headed,  muddle-headed  fellow,  as 

Go  look. 

So,  Sir  Critic,  I  could  have  replied  ;  but  I  scorn 
it— It  is  language  unurbane, — and  only  befitting 
the  man  who  cannot  give  clear  and  satisfactory 
accounts  of  things,  or  dive  deep  enough  into  the 
first  causes  of  human  ignorance  and  confusion. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  reply  valiant, — and  therefore 
I  reject  it ;  for  though  it  might  have  suited  my 
oacle  Toby's  character  as  a  soldier  excellently 
well, — and  had  he  not  accustomed  himself,  in  such 
attacks,  to  whistle  the  Lillibullero,— ashe  wanted 
ao  courage,  'tis  the  very  answer  he  would  have 
given ;  yet  it  would  by  no  means  have  done  for 
ae.    Yon  see,  as  plain  as  can  be,  that  I  write  as 

a  man  of  erudition  ; that  even  my  similes,  my 

allusions,  my  illustrations,  my  metaphors,  are 
erudite,— -and  that  I  must  sustain  my  character 
properly,  and  contrast  it  properly,  too — else  what 

would  become  of  me  I Why,  Sir,  I  should  be 

undone ;— at  this  very  moment  that  I  am  going 


to  fill  up  ono  place  against  a  critic, — I  should 
have  made  an  opening  for  a  couple. 

Therefore  I  answer  thus : — 

Pray,  air,  in  all  the  reading  which  you  have 
ever  read,  did  you  ever  read  such  a  book  as  Locke's 

Essay  upon  the  Human  Understanding  I 

Don't  answer  me  rashly, — because  many,  I  know, 
•note  the  book  who  have  not  read  it, — and  many 

have  read  it  who  understand  it  not. If  either 

of  these  is  your  case,  as  I  write  to  instruct,  I  will 


tell  you,  in  three  words,  what  the  book  is, 

It  is  a  history A  history !  of  whom!  what ! 

where  ?  when  ? . . . .  Don't  hurry  yourself It 

is  a  history-book,  sir,  (which  may  possibly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  world)  of  what  passes  in  a  man's 
own  mind ;  and  if  you  will  say  so  much  of  the 
book,  and  no  more,  believe  me,  you  will  cut  no 
contemptible  figure  in  a  mctaphysic  circle. 

But  this  by  the  way. 

Now,  if  you  will  venture  to  go  along  with  me, 
and  look  down  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  cause  of  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  a  man  is  threefold. 

Dull  organs,  dear  sir,  in  the  first  place. 
Secondly,  slight  and  transient  impressions  made 
by  the  objects,  when  the  said  organs  are  not  dull. 
And,  thirdly,  a  memory  like  unto  a  sieve,  not  able 

to  retain  what  it  has  received. (ill  down 

Dolly,  your  chambermaid,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
cap,  and  bell  along  with  it,  if  I  make  not  this 
matter  so  plain  that  Dolly  herself  shall  understand 

it  as  well  as  Malebranche. When  Dolly  has 

indited  her  epistle  to  Robin,  and  has  tlirust  her 
hand  into  the  bottom  of  her  pocket,  hanging  by 

her  right  side take  that  opportunity  to  recollect 

that  the  organs  and  faculties  of  perception  can, 
by  nothing  in  this  world,  be  so  aptly  typified  and 
explained  as  by  that  one  thing  which  Dolly's  hand 

is  in  search  of Your  organs  are  not  so  dull 

that  I  should  inform  you — it  is  an  inch,  sir,  of  red 
seal-wax. 

When  this  is  melted  and  dropped  upon  the 
letter,  if  Dolly  fumbles  too  long  for  her  thimble. 
till  the  wax  is  over-hardened,  it  will  not  receive 
the  mark  of  her  thimble  from  the  usual  impulse 
which  was  wont  to  imprint  it.  Very  well.  If 
Dolly's  wax,  for  want  of  better,  is  bees-wax,  or  of 
a  temper  too  soft, — though  it  may  receive,  it  will 
not  hold  the  impression,  how  hard  soever  Dolly 
thrusts  against  it ;  and  last  of  all,  supposing  the 
wax  good,  and  eke  the  thimble,  but  applied  thereto 
in  careless  liaste,  as  her  mistress  rings  the  bell ; — 
in  any  of  these  three  cases,  the  print,  left  by  the 
thimble,  will  be  as  unlike  the  prototype  as  a  brass 
jack. 

Now  you  must  understand  that  not  one  of  these 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  confusion  in  my  uncle 
Toby's  discourse  ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  I 
enlarge  upon  them  so  long,  after  the  manner  of 
great  physiologists — to  show  the  world  what  it  did 
not  arise  from. 

What  it  did  arise  from  I  have  hinted  above ; 
and  a  fertile  source  of  obscurity  it  is, — and  ever 
will  be, — and  that  is  the  unsteady  uses  of  words, 
which  have  perplexed  the  clearest  and  most  exalted 
understandings. 

It  ib  ten  to  one  (at  Arthur's)  whether  you  have 

ever  read  the  literary  histories  of  past  ages  ; 

if  you  have, — what  terrible  battles,  yclept  logo- 
machies, have  they  occasioned  and  perpetuated 
with  much  gall  and  ink-shed — that  a  good-natured 
man  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  them  without 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

Gentle  critic  !  when  thou  hast  weighed  all  this, 
and  considered  within  thyself  how  much  of  thy 
own  knowledge,  discourse,  and  conversation  has 
been  pestered  and  disordered,  at  one  time  or  other, 

by  this,  and  this  only : what  a  pudder  and 

racket  in  Councils  about  oiwla  and  tnriaraatt ;  and 
in  the  schools  of  the  learned  about  power  and 
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-about  essences  and  about  quintes- 


sences ; ttlK/at  Ruhstanccs,  and  uliout  space  : — 

what  confusion  in  greater  Theatres,  from  words 
of  little  meaning,  and  as  indeterminate  a  sense  ; 

when  thou  considered  this,  thou   wilt   not 

wonder  at  my  wick1  Toby's  perplexities  ; thou 

wilt  drop  a  tear  of  pity  upon  his  scarp  and  his 
counterscarp, — his  glacis  and  his  covered- way  < — 
his  ravelin  and  his  half-moon  :  'twas  not  hy  ideas 
— by  Heaven  ! — his  life  wan  put  in  jeofuirdv  by 
words. 

C HAPTEN  IH. 

Wm:x  my  uncle  Toby  gr»t  his  map  of  Naimir  to 
his  mind,  he  bcuran  immediately  to  apply  himself, 
and  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  the  study  of  it  ; 
for  nothing  being  of  more  importance  to  hiin  than 
his  recover}*,  and  his  recovery  deluding,  as  vim 
have  read,  upon  the  passions  and  affections  of  his 
mind,  it  lichoved  him  to  take  the  nicest  care  to 
make  himself  so  far  master  of  his  subject  as  to  be 
able  to  talk  ujkui  it  without  eimnion. 

In  a  fortnight's  clone  and  painful  application, 
which,  by  the  bye,  did  my  uncle  Toby's  wound 
upon  his  groin  no  Rood, — ho  was  enabled,  by  the 
help  of  some  marginal  documents  at  the  feet  of 
the  elophaut,  together  with  Gobcsiwrs  military 
architecture  and  pyrohallogy,  translated  from  the 
Flemish,  to  form  hit*  discourse  with  passable  per- 
spicuity ;  and,  bofore  he  was  two  full  montlis  gone, 
he  was  right  eloquent  upon  it,  and  could  make  not 
only  the  uttack  of  the  advanced  counterscarp  with 

great  order  ; but  having,  by  that  time,  gone 

much  deeper  into  the  art  than  what  his  first  motive 
made  necessarv, — mv  uncle  Tobv  was  able  to  enptts 
the  Maes  and  Sambrc  ;  make  diversions  ns  far  as 
Vauban's  line,  the  nblicy  of  Salsines,  &c.,  and 
give  his  visitors  as  distinct  a  history  of  each  of 
their  attacks  as  of  that  of  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
where  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  his  wound. 

Hut  desire  of  knowledge,  like  the  thirst  of  richtw, 
increases  ever  with  the  acquisition  of  it.  The 
more  my  uncle   Toby  pored  over  his  map,  the. 

more  he  took  a  liking  to  it  ; by  the  same 

process  and  electrical  assimilation,  as  1  told  you, 
through  which,  1  ween,  the  souls  of  connoisseurs 
themselves,  by  long  friction  and  incumbiti«<u,  have 
the  happiness,  at  length,  to  get  all  be-vortu'd,  bo- 
pictured,  be-butterHied,  and  hctiddlcd. 

The  more  my  uncli?  Toby  drank  of  this  sweet 
fountain  of  sck-ncc,  the  greater  was  the  heat  and 
impatuncc  of  his  thirst  :  so  that,  before  the  first 
year  of  his  confinement  had  well  gone  round,  there 
was  scarce  a  fortified  town  in  Italy  or  Flanders  of 
which,  by  one  means  or  other,  he  had  not  procured 
a  plan,  reading  over,  as  he  got  them,  and  care- 
fully collating  therewith,  the  histories  of  their 
sieges;  their  demolitions  their  improvements  and 
new  works  ;  all  which  he  would  read  with  that 
intensp  application  and  di-light  tluit  he  would  forgot 
himself,  his  wound,  his  coniincmt-itt,  his  dinner. 

In  the  second  your,  my  uncle  Toby  purchased 
Ramclli  and  Cutaneo,  translated  from  the  Italian ; 

likewise  Stevinus  Moralis,  the  Chevalier  de 

Villc,  Lorini,  Coehorn,  Sheeter,  the  Count  de 
Pagan,  the  Marshal  Yauhan,  Mous.  lllondcl,  with 
ahn»>st  as  many  more  hooks  of  military  architecture 
as  Don  Quixote  was  found  to  have  of  chivalry, 
when  the  curate  and  barber  invaded  his  library. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  which 
waa  in  August  ninety-nine,  my  uncle  Toby  found 


it  necessary  to  understand  a  little  of  projectiles. 

And,  having  judged  it  heat   to  draw  his 

knowledge  from  tiie  fountain-head,  he  began  with 
N.  TartagKa,  who,  h  seems,  was  the  lint  man  who 
detected  the  imposition  of  a  cannon-ball's  doing  all 
that  mischief  under  the  notion  of  a  riglK  hoc. — 
This,  N.  Tartaglia  proved  to  my  uncle  Toby  to  he 
an  impossible  thing. 

Endless  is  the  search  of  Truth  ! 

No  sooner  waa  nay  uncle  Toby  satisfied  which 

read  the  cannon-ball  did  mot  go,  hut  he  was  in- 

.  sensibly  led  on,  and  resolved  in  his  mind  to  inquire 

and  find  out  which  road  the  ball  did  go.    For 

which  purpose,  be  was  obliged  to  set  off  afresh 

<  with  old  Maltus,  and  studied  him  devoutly. He 

|  proceeded  next  to  Galileo  and  Torrieelrais,  wherein, 

by  certain  geometrical  rules,  infallibly  hud  down, 

he  found  the  precise  path  to  be  a  Parabma,-— or 

j  ek*e  an  Hyperbola,— and  that  the  paramteter,  or 

I  laius  rectum,  of  the  conic  section  of  the  said  fjart 

!  was,  to  the  quantitv  and  amplitude  in  a  direct 

ratio,  as  the  whole  iine  to  the  sine  of  doable  ths 

■  angk*  of  incidence,  formed  by  the  breach  upon  a 

!  horizontal  plane  ; and  that  the  semi-parainsstr 

— Stop  ! — my  dear  uncle  Toby,  stop— go  not  sne 
foot  further  into  this  thorny  and  bewildered  track: 
intricate   ore  the  ntejta!    intricate  are  the 


mazes  of  this  labyrinth  !  intricate  arc  the  troubles 
wh 'u-li  the  pursuit  of  this  bewitching  phantom, 

Knowledge,  will  bring  upon  thee. — 0,ny 

imole  !  flv — fiv — flv  from  it  as  from  a 


Is  it  tit,  good-natured  man  !  thou  shouattt 

sit  up,  with  the  wound  upon  thy  grain,  whose 
nights,  baking  thy  blood  with  hectic  watching*  1 

Alas!    it   will  exasperate   thy  symptoms, 

— check  thy  perspirations,  cvafiorato  thy  spirits, 
— waste  thy  animal  strength, — dry  up  thy  radical 
moisture, — bring  tlun?  into  a  costive  habit  of  body, 
— impair  thy  health, — and  hasten  all  the  infir- 
mities of  thy  old  age. O  my  uncle !  my 

uncle  Tobv. 

CII.UTKR  IV. 

I  wot-LD  not  give  a  groat  for  that  man's  know- 
ledge in  pen-craft  who  docs  not  understand  this, 
— That  the  I  test  plain  narrative  in  the  world, 
tacked  very  ch«c  to  the  last  spirited  apostrophe 
to  mv  uncle  Tobv, — would  have  felt  both  coW  and 
vapid  ui>on  the  reader's  palate ;  therefore.  I  forth- 
with put  an  end  to  the  chapter,  though  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  mv  storv. 

»  ar 

— Writers  of  my  sump  have  one  principle  m 

common    with    ]  winters. Where  an    exact 

copying  makes  our  pictures  less  striking,  wo  choose 
the   less  evil  ;   deeming  it  more  pardonable  to 

trespass  against  truth  than  beauty. This  is 

to  be  understood  cwn  prann  sail*  ;  but  be  it  as  it 
will, — as  the  parallel  is  made  more  for  the  sake  of 
letting  the  apostrophe  cool,  than  anything  else, — 
it  is  not  very  material  whetlier,  upon  any  other 
score,  the  reader  approves  of  it  or  not. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  third  year,  my  uncle 
Toby,  perceiving  that  the  parameter  and  semi 
parameter  of  the  conic  section  angered  his  wound, 
lie  left  off  the  study  of  projectiles  in  a  kind  of  a  huff, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  fortifi- 
cation only  ;  the  pleasure  of  which,  like  a  apring 
held  back,  returned  upon  him  with  redoubled 
force. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  my  uncle  began  to  break 
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» the  daily  regularity  of  a  clean  shirt* — to 
i  his  barber  unshaven, — and  to  allow  h» 
ii  scarce  time  sufficient  to  dress  his  wound, 
niftg  himself  so  little  about  it  as  not  to  ask 
ice  m  seven  tunes'  dressing  how  it  went  on. 
,  lo^ — —all  of  a  sudden,  for  the  change  was 
&  as  lightning,  he  began  to  sigh  heavily  for 
covery,— complained  to  my  father,  grew 

ant  with  tliesurgeon  ; and  one  morning, 

leard  his  foot  coming  up  stain,  he  shut  up 
oka,  and  thrust  aside  his  instruments,  in 
o  expostulate  with  him  upon  the  protraction 
core,  which,  ho  told  him,  might  surely  have 
Dcomplished,  at  least  by  that  time.— He 
ong  upon  the  miseries  he  had  undergone, 
ie  sorrows  of  his  four  years'  melancholy 

mment ; -adding  that,  had  it  not  been 

kind  looks  and  fraternal  checringB  of  the 
brothers, — he  had  long  since  sunk  under 

fortunes. My  father  was  by:  my  uncle 

eloquence  brought  tears  jnto  his  eyes, — 


tnexpected.- 


[y  uncle  Toby,  by  nature, 


it  eloquent 5 it  had  the  greater  effect. 

ie  surgeon  was  confounded ; not  that 

ranted  grounds  for  such,  or  greater,  marks 
■tience, — but  'twas  unexpected  too  :  in  the 
Mrs  he  had  attended  him,  he  had  never  seen 
lg  like  it  in  my  uncle  Toby's  carriage  ;  ho 
veronce  dropped  one  fretful  or  discontented 
-——he  had  been  all  patience, — all    sub- 

e  lose  the  right  of  complaining  sometimes 

Muring  it ; but  we  often  treble  the  force : 

surgeon  was  astonished ; but  much  mere 

en  he  heard  my  uncle  Toby  go  on,  and 
itorily  insist  upon  his  healing  up  the  wound 
fj — or  sending  for  Monsieur  Ronjat,  the 
Serjeant-Surgeon,  to  do  it  for  him. 
desire  of  life  and  health  is  implanted  in 

nature  ; the  love  of  liberty  and  enlarge- 

a  a  sister  passion  to  it :  these  my  uncle 
ad  in  common  with  his  species  ; — and  either 
ii  had  been  sufficient  to  account  for  his 

t  desire  to  get  well,  and  out  of  doors ; 

lave  totd  you  before  that  nothing  wrought 

it  family  after  the  common  way  ; and 

be  time  and  manner  in  which  this  eager 
showed  itself,  in  the  present  case,  the  pene- 
reader  will  suspect  there  was  some  other 
ir  crotchet  for  it  in  my  uncle  Toby's  head, 
was  so :  and  'tis  the  subject  of  the 
to  set  forth  what  that  cause  and 
it  was.  I  own,  when  that's  done,  'twill  be 
•  return  bock  to  the  parlour  fire-side,  where 
my  uncle  Toby  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 

CHAITER  V. 

■I  a  nam  gives  himself  up  to  the  govern- 
ra  ruling  passion,  or  in  other  words,  when  his 

-■ones  grows  head-strong, farewell  cool 

and  fair  discretion. 


Toby's  wound  was  near  well ;  and  as 
I  the  surgeon  recovered  his  surprise,  and 
get  leave  to  say  as  much — he  told  lrim  'twas 
ginning  to  incarnate  ;  and  that  if  no  fresh 
lion  happened,  which  there  was  no  sign  of, 
Mid  be  dried  up  in  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
•fas  many  Olympiads,  twelve  hours  before, 
have  conveyed  an  idea  of  a  shorter  duration 

Toby  s  mind— —The  succession  of 


bis  ideas  was  now  rapid ;  he  broiled  with  im- 
patience to  put  his  design  in  execution ; and 

so,  without  consulting  farther  with  any  soul  living, 
— which,  by  the  bye,  I  think  is  right,  when  you 
are  predetermined  to  take  no  one  soul's  advice, — 
he  privately  ordered  Trim,  his  man,  to  pack  up  a 
bundle  of  lint  and  dressings,  and  hire  a  chariot- 
and-four,  to  be  at  the  door  exactly  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  day,  when  he  knew  my  father  would 

be  upon  'Change. So,  leaving  a  bank-note 

upon  the  table,  for  the  surgeon's  care  of  him,  and 
a  letter  of  tender  thanks  for  his  brother's, — he 
packed  up  his  maps,  his  books  of  fortification,  his 
instruments,  &c,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  crutch  on 

one  side,  and  Trim  on  the  other, my  uncle 

Toby  embarked  for  Shandy-hall. 

The  reason,  or  rather  the  rise,  of  this  sudden 
emigration,  was  as  follows  : — 

The  table  in  my  uncle  Toby's  room,  and  at 
which,  the  night  before  this  change  happened,  he 
was  sitting,  with  his  maps,  &&,  about  mm, — being 
somewhat  of  the  smallest,  for  that  infinity  of  great 
and  small  instruments  of  knowledge  which  usually 
lay  crowded  upon  it ; — he  had  the  accident,  in 
reaching  over  for  his  tobacco-box,  to  throw  down 
his  compasses,  and,  in  stooping  to  take  the  com- 
passes up  with  his  sleeve  he  threw  down  his  ease 

and  as  the 


of  instruments  and   snuffers 

dice  took  a  run  against  him,  in  his  endeavouring 

to  catch  the    snuffers  in  falling, he   thrust 

Monsieur  Blondel  off  the  table,  and  Count  de 
Pagan  o'top  of  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  for  a  man,  lame  as  my 
uncle  Toby  was,  to  think  of  redressing  all  these  evils 
by  himself :  he  rung  his  bell  for  ms  man  Trim  ! 
Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  pri'thee  see  what 
confusion  I  have  here  been  making. — I  must  have 

some   better  contrivance, — Trim. Canst    not 

thou  take  my  rule,  and  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  table,  and  then  go  and  bespeak  me 

one  as  big  again! Yes,    an'  please    your 

Honour,  replied  Trim,  making  a  bow  ; but  I 

hope  your  Honour  will  be  soon  well  enough  to  get 
down  to  your  country  seat,  where, — as  your  Honour 
takes  so  much  pleasure  in  fortification, — we  could 
manage  this  matter  to  a  T. 

I  must  here  inform  you  that  this  servant  of 
my  uncle  Toby's,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Trim, 
had  been  a  corporal  in  my  uncle's  own  company  : 

his  real   name  was  James  Butler ; but 

having  got  the  nick-name  of  Trim  in  the  regi- 
ment, my  uncle  Toby,  unless  when  he  happened 
to  be  very  angry  with  him,  would  never  call  him 
by  any  other  name. 

Tho  poor  fellow  had  been  disabled  for  the 
service  by  a  wound  on  his  left  knee  by  a  musket- 
bullet,  at  the  battle  of  Laaden,  which  was  two 


years  before  the  affair  of  Nanrur ;- 


and  as 

the  fellow  was  well  beloved  in  the  regiment,  and 
a  handy  fellow  into  the  bargain,  my  uncle  Toby 
took  him  for  his  servant ;  and  of  an  excellent  use 
was  he,  attending  my  uncle  Toby  in  the  camp 
and  in  his  quarters,  as  a  valet,  groom,  barber, 
cook,  sempster,  and  nurse  ;  and,  indeed,  from 
first  to  last,  waited  upon  him  and  served  him 
with  great  fidelity  and  affection. 

My  uncle  Toby  loved  the  man  in  return  ;  and 
what  attached  him  more  to  him  still  was  the 

similitude  of  their  knowledge. For  Corporal 

Trim  (for  so,  for  the  future,  I  shall  call  him),  by 
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four  years'  occasional  attention  to  his  master's 
discourse  upon  fortified  towns,  and  the  advantage 
of  prying  and  ]>eeping  continually  into  liis  master'* 

?lans,  &c.,  exclusive  and  besides  what  he  gained 
[oDBY-uousiCALLY  as  a  body-servant  (non  Hobby- 
horsical  per  se),  liad  become  no  mean  proficient 
in  tlie  science  ;  and  was  thought,  by  the  cook  and 
chambermaid,  to  know  as  much  of  the  nature  of 
strongholds  as  my  uncle  Toby  himself. 

1  have  but  one  more  stroke  to  give  to  finish 
Corporal  Trim's  cliaracter, — and  it  is  the  only 
dark  line  in  it.  The  fellow  loved  to  advise, — or 
rather  to  hear  himself  talk  ;  his  carriage,  however, 
was  so  perfectly  respectful,  'twas  easy  to  keep  him 
silent  when  you  had  him  so  ;  but  set  his  tongue 
a-going, — you  had  no  hold  of  him  ;  he  was  voluble ; 
— the  eternal  interlardings  of  pour  Honour,  with 
the  respectfulness  of  Corporal  Trim's  maimer, 
interceding  so  strongly  in  belialf  of  his  elocution 
— that,  though  you  might  have  been  incommoded, 
— you  could  not  well  be  angry.  My  uncle  Toby 
was  seldom  either  the  one  or  the  other  with  him, 
— or,  at  least,  this  fault  in  Trim  broke  no  squares 
with  'em.  My  uncle  Toby,  as  I  said,  loved  the 
man  ; — and,  besides,  as  he  ever  looked  upon  a 
faithful  servant — but  as  an  humble  friend, — he 

could  not  bear  to  stop  his  mouth. Such  was 

Corporal  Trim. 

If  I  durst  presume,  continued  Trim,  to  give 
your  Honour  my  advice,  and  sjveak  my  opinion  in 

this  matter. Thou  art  welcome,  Trim,  quoth 

my  uncle   Toby; speak, — speak   what   thou 

thmkest  upon  the  subject,  man,  without  fear. 

Why,  then,  replied  Irim  (not  hanging  his  ears, 
and  scratching  his  head,  like  a  country  lout,  but) 
stroking  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  and 

standing  erect  as  before  his  division. 1  think, 

quoth  Trim,  advancing  his  left,  which  was  his 
lame  leg,  a  little  forwards, — and  pointing  with 
his  right  hand  open  towards  a  map  of  Dunkirk, 
whicli  was  pinned  against  the  hangings, — I  think, 
quoth  Corporal  Trim,  with  humble  submission  to 
your  Honour's  better  judgment,  that  these  ravelins, 
bastions,  curtains,  and  hornworks,  make  but  a 
poor,  contemptible,  fiddle-faddle  piece  of  work  of 
it  hero  upon  paj>cr,  compared  to  what  your 
Honour  and  I  could  make  of  it  wen;  we  in  the 
country  by  ourselves,  and  had  hut  a  rood,  or  a 
rood  and  a  half  of  ground  to  do  what  we  pleased 
with.  As  summer  is  coming  on,  continued  Trim, 
your  Honour  might  sit  out  of  doors,  and  give 

me    the    nography (Call    it    ichnography, 

quoth  my  uncle) of  the  town  or  citadel,  your 

Honour  was  pleased  to  sit  down  before, — and  I 
will  be  shot  by  your  Honour  upon  the  glacis  of  it, 

if  I  do  not  fortifv  it  to  vour  Honour's  mind. 

I  dare  say  thou  wouldst,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle. 

For  if  your  Honour,  continued  the  Corporal, 

could  but  mark  me  the  polygon,  with  its  exact 

lines  and  angles. That  1  could  do  very  well, 

quoth  my  uncle. 1  would  l>egin  with  the  fosse, 

and  if  your  Honour  could  tell  me   the  proj>er 

depth  and  breadth. 1  can  to  a  hair's  breadth, 

Trim,  replied  my  uncle.-  I  would  throw  out 
the  earth  upon  this  hand  towards  the  town  for 
the  scarp, — and  on  that  hand  towards  the  cam- 
paign for  the  counterscarp. Very  right,  Trim, 

quoth  my  uncle  Toby. And  when  I  had  sloped 

them  to  your  mind,  an'  please  your  Honour,  I 
would  face  the  glacis,  as  the  finest  fortifications 


are  done  in  Flanders,  with  sods, — and  as  your 
Honour  known  they  should   be, — and   I    would 

make  the  walls  and  parapets  with  sods  too. 

The  best  engineers  call  them  gazons,  Trim,  said 

my  uncle  Toby. Whether  they  are  gazons 

or  sods,  is  not  much  matter,  replied  Trim  ;  your 
Honour  knows  they  are  ten  times  beyond  a  facing 
either  of  brick  or  stone. 1  know  they 


Trim,  in  some  res]>ects, — quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

nodding  his  head  ; for  a  cannon-ball  enters 

into  the  gazon  right  onwards,  without  bringing 
any  rubbish  down  with  it,  which  might  fill  the 
fosse*  (as  was  the  case  at  St.  Nicholas's  Gate),  and 
facilitate  the  passage  over  it. 

Your  Honour  understands  these  matters,  replied 
Corporal  Trim,  better  titan  any  officer  in   his 

Majesty's  service  : but  would  your  Honour 

please  to  let  the  bespeaking  of  the  table  alone, 
and  let  us  but  go  into  the  country,  I  would  work, 
under  vour  Honour's  directions,  like  a  horse,  and 
make  fortifications  for  you  something  like  a  tansy, 
with  all  their  batteries,  saps,  ditches,  and  pati- 
sadoes,  that  it  should  be  worth  all  the  world's 
riding  twenty  miles  to  go  and  see  it. 

My  uncle  Toby  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet  as 

Trim  went  on  ; but  it  was  not  a  blush  of  guilt, 

— of  modesty,  or  of  anger ; — it  was  a  blush  of  joy ; 

he  was  fired  with  Corporal  Trim's  project 

and  description. Trim  !  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

thou  liast  said  enough. We  might  begin  the 

campaign,  continued  Trim,  on  the  very  day  that 
his  Majesty  and  the  allies  take  the  field,  and 
demolish  'em,  town  by  town,  as  fast  as— — 
Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  say  no  more.- 


Your  Honour,  continued  Trim,  might  sit  in  your 
arm-chair  (pointing  to  it)  this  fine  weather,  giving 

me  your  orders,    and    I    would Say  no 

Be- 


more,    Trim,  quoth  my    uncle  Toby.- 
sidcH,  your  Honour  would  get  not  only  pic 
and  good  ]>astime,  but  good  air,  and  good  exercise, 
and  good  health,  and  your  honour's  wound  would 

be    well    in    a    month. Thou    hast   said 

enough,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby  (putting  his 
hand  into  his  breeches-pocket) — I  like  thy  project 


mightily. 


And    if    your   Honour  pleases, 


I'll  this  moment  go  and  buy  a  pioneer's  spade  to 
take  down  with  us,  and  I'll  bespeak  a  shovel,  and 

a  pick-axe,  and  a  couple  of Say  no  more, 

Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  leaping  up  upon  one 
leg,  quite  overcome  with  rapture, — and  thrusting 

a  guinea  into  Trim's  hand. Trim,  said  my 

uncle  Toby,  say  no  more ; but  go  down,  Trim, 

this  moment,  my  lad,  and  bring  up  my  supper 
this  instant. 

Trim  ran  down  and  brought  up  his  master's 

supper,  —  to   no   purpose  ; Trim's  plan  of 

operation  ran  so  in  my  uncle  Toby's  head,  he 

could  not  taste  it. Trim,  quoth  my  uncle 

Toby,  get  me  to  lied: 'twas  all  one. 

Corporal  Trim's  description  had  fired  his  ima- 
gination ; — mv   uncle  Toby  could   not  shut  his 

eyes. The  more  ho  considered  it,  the  more 

bewitching  the  scene  ap|>eared  to  him  ;  so 
that,  two  full  hours  t>efore  day-light,  he  had  come 
to  a  final  determination,  and  had  concerted  the 
whole  plan  of  his  and  Corporal  Trim's  decampment. 

My  uncle  Toby  had  a  little  neat  country-house 
of  his  own,  in  the  village  where  my  father's  estate 
lay  at  Shandy,  which  had  been  left  him  by  an  old 
uncle,  with  a  small  estate  of  about  one  hundred 
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pounds  a  year.  Behind  this  house,  and  contiguous 
to  it,  was  a  kitchen-garden  of  about  half  an  acre  ; 

and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  cut  off 

from  it  by  a  tall  yew-hedge,  was  a  bowling-green, 
containing  just  about  as  much  ground  as  Corporal 

Trim  wished  for : so  that  as  Trim  uttered  the 

words,  "  a  rood  and  a  half  of  ground  to  do  what 
they  would  with," — this  identical  bowling-green 
instantly  presented  itself,  and  became  curiously 
painted,  all  at  once,  upon  tho  retina  of  my  uncle 
Toby's  fancy, — which  was  tho  physical  cause  of 
making  him  change  colour,  or,  at  least,  of  height- 
ening his  blush  to  that  immoderate  degree  I 
spoke  of. 

Never  did  lover  post  down  to  a  beloved  mistress 
with  more  heat  and  expectation,  than  my  uncle 
Toby  did  to  enjoy  this  self-same  thing  in  private. 

—  I    say    in    private. for    it  was 

sheltered  from  tho  house,  as  I  told  you,  by  a  tall 
yew -hedge,  and  was  covered  on  the  other  three 
sides  from  mortal  sight,  by  rough  holly,  and 

thick-act  flowering  shrubs  ; so  that  the 

idea  of  not  being  seen  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  idea  of  pleasure  preconceived  in  my  uncle 

Toby's  mind Vain  thought !  however 

thick  it  was  planted  about, — or  private  soever  it 
might  seem, — to  think,  dear  uncle  Toby,  of  enjoying 
a  thing  which  took  up  a  whole  rood  and  a  half  of 
ground, — and  not  have  it  known ! 

How  my  uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  managed 
this  matter, — with  the  history  of  their  campaigns, 
which  were  no  way  barren  of  events, — may  make 
so  uninteresting  under-piot  in  the  epitasis  and 

working  up  of  this  drama. At  present  the 

scene  must  drop, — and  change  for  the  parlour 
lire-side. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
-What  can  they  be  doing,  brother  ?  said 
-I  think,  replied  my  uncle  Toby, 


nnrfather.- 

takmg,  as  I  told  you,  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 

and  striking  the  ashes  out  of  it  as  he  began  his 

KBtence ; 1   think,  replied  he,  it  would  not 

be  amiss,  brother,  if  we  rung  the  bell. 

Pray,  what's  all  that  racket  over  our  heads, 

Obadiah! quoth  my  father; my  brother 

and  I  can  scarce  hear  ourselves  speak. 

Sir,  answered  Obadiah,  making  a  bow  towards 
his  left  shoulder,  my  mistress  is  taken  very  badly. 
—-—And  where's  Susan  running  down  the  garden 

there,  as  if  they  were  going  to  ravish  her  ? 

Sir,  she  is  running  the  snortest  cut  into  the  town, 

replied  Obadiah,  to  fetch  the  old  midwife. 

Then  saddle  a  horse,  quoth  my  father,  and  do 
jon  go  directly  for  Dr.  Slop,  tho  man-midwife, 
with  all  our  services,— and  let  him  know  your 
mistress  is  fallen  into  labour, — and  that  I  desire 
he  will  return  with  you  with  all  speed. 

It  is  very  strange,  says  my  father,  addressing 
himself  to  my  uncle  Toby,  as  Obadiah  shut  the 
door, — as  there  is  so  expert  an  operator  as  Dr. 
Slop  so  near,  that  my  wife  should  persist  to  the 
rery  last  in  this  obstinate  humour  of  hers,  in 
trusting  the  life  of  my  child,  who  has  had  one 
misfortune  already,  to  the  ignorance  of  an  old 

woman ; and  not  only  the  life  of  my  child, 

brother, — but  her  own  life,  and  with  it  the  lives 
of  all  the  children  I  might,  peradventure,  have 
besot  out  of  her  hereafter. 

(  Mayhap,  brother,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  my 
aster   does    it   to    save   the    expense. A 


l 


pudding's-end, — replied  my  father; — tho  Doctor 
must  be  paid  the  same  for  inaction  as  action, — if 
not  better, — to  keep  him  in  temper. 

Then  it  can  be  out  of  nothing  in  the 

whole  world,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart, — but  Modesty  :' My  sister, 

I  dare  say,  added  he,  does  not  care  to  let  a  man 

come  so  near  her.**** 1  will  not  say  whether 

my  uncle  Toby  had  completed  the  sentence  or 

not ; 'tis  for  his  advantage  to  suppose  he 

had,— as,  I  think,  he  could  have  added  no  Onk 
Word  which  would  have  improved  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  my  uncle  Toby  had  not 
fully  arrived  at  the  period's  end, — then  the  world 
stands  indebted  to  the  sudden  snapping  of  my 
father's  tobacco-pipe  for  one  of  the  neatest 
examples  of  that  ornamental  figure  in  oratory 

which  rhetoricians  style  the  Aposiopesis. 

Just  heaven  !  how  does  the  poco  piu  and  tho 
poco  meno  of  the  Italian  artists; — the  insensible 
more  or  less,  determine  the  precise  line  of  beauty 
in  the  sentence,  as  well  as  in  the  statue  !  How 
do  the  slight  touches  of  the  chisel,  the  pencil,  the 
pen,  the  fiddlestick,  et  caiera,  give  the  true  swell 
which  gives  the  true  pleasure ! O,  my  country- 
men !  —be  nice ;  be  cautious  of  your  language ; 

and  never,  0 !  never  let  it  be  forgotten  upon  what 
small  particles  your  eloquence  and  your  fame 
depend. 

"  My  sister,  mayhap,"   quoth  my   uncle 

Toby,  "  does  not  choose  to  let  a  man  come  so 
near  her  *•♦•."  Make  this  dash 'tis  an  Apo- 
siopesis.  Take  the  dash  away,  and  write  Back- 
side,— *tis  bawdy. Scratch  Backside  out, 

and  put  covered-way  in, — 'tis  a  metaphor ;  and, 
I  dare  say,  as  fortification  ran  so  much  in  my 
uncle  Toby's  head,  that  if  he  had  been  left  to  have 
added  one  word  to  the  sentence,  that  word  was  it. 

But  whether  that  was  the  case  or  not  the  case  ; 

or  whether    the   snapping    of  my  father's 

tobacco-pipe  so  critically,  happened  through  acci- 
dent or  anger — will  be  seen  in  due  time. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Though  my  father  was  a  good  natural  philo- 
sopher— yet  he  was  something  of  a  moral  philo- 
sopher too  ;  for  which  reason,  when  his  tobacco- 
pipe  snapped  short  in  the  middle, — he  had  nothing 
to  do— as  such — but  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
two  pieces,  and  thrown  them  gently  upon  the  back 

of  the  fire. He   did  no  such   thing  ; — — 

he  threw  them  with  all  the  violence  in  the  world ; 

and,  to  give  the  action  still  more  emphasis, — 

he  started  up  on  both  his  legs  to  do  it. 

This  looked  something  like  heat ; and  the 

manner  of  his  reply  to  what  my  uncle  Toby  was 
saying  proved  it  was  so. 

" "  Not    choose,"    quoth     my    father 

(repeating  my  uncle  Toby's  words), "  to  let  a  man 

come  so  near  her 1     By  Heaven,  brother 

Toby  !  you  would  try  the  patience  of  Job  ;  and  I 
think  I  have  the  plagues  of  one  already  without 
it." Why !— Where !— Wherein  I— Where- 


fore 1 
Toby, 


m 


Upon  what  account !  replied  my  uncle 
the    utmost  astonishment. To 


think,  said  my  father,  of  a  man  living  to  your 
age,  brother,  and  knowing  so  little  about  women  ! 

1   know  nothing  at  all  about  them — replied 

my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  I  think,  continued  he,  that 
the  shock  I  received  the  year  after  the  demolition 
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of  Dunkirk,  in  my  affair  with  widow  Wadman — 
which  shock,  you  know,  I  should  not  have  received 
but  from  my  total  ignorance  of  the  sex — has  given 
mc  just  cause  to  say,  That  I  neither  know  nor 
do  pretend  to  know  anything  about  'em,  or  their 
concerns  either.  Methinks,  brother,  re- 
plied my  father,  you  might,  at  least,  know  so 
much  as  the  right  end  of  a  woman  from  the 
wrong.  It  is  said,  in  Aristotle's  Master-Piece, 
"  That  when  a  man  doth  think  of  anything  which 
is  past — he  looketh  down  upon  the  ground  ; — but 
that   when  he  thinketh  of  something  that  is  to 

come,  he  looketh  up  towards  the  heavens." 

My  uncle  Toby,  I  suppose,  thought  of  neither  ; 


for    he     looked    horizontally 


Rijrht 


end,— quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  muttering  the  two 
words  low  to  himself,  and  fixing  his  two  eyes 
insensibly,  as  he  muttered  them,  upon  a  small 
crevice,  formed  by  a  tad  joint  in  the  chimucy- 

picce  ; right  end  of  a  woman  ! 1  declare, 

quoth  my  uncle,  I  know  no  more  which  it  is  than 

the  man*  in  the  moon  ; and  if  1  was  to  think, 

continued  my  uncle  Toby  (keeping  his  eyo  still 
fixed  upon  the  bad  joint)*,  this  month  together,  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  be  able  to  find  it  out. 

Then,  brother  Toby,  replied  my  father,  I  will 
tell  you. 

Everything  in  this  world,  continued  my  father, 
(filling  a  fresh  pipe) — everything  in  this  world, 

my  dear  brother  Toby,  has  two  handles. Not 

always,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. At  least,  replied 

my  father,  every  one    lias   two  hands, — which 

cornea  to  the  same  thing. Now,  if  a  man  was 

to  sit  down  coollv,  ami  consider  within  himself 
the  make,  the  shape,  the  construction,  com o -st- 
ability,  and  convenience  of  all  the  parts  which 
constitute  the  whole  of  tliat  animal,  called  Woman, 

and  compare  them  analogically. 1  never  rightly 

understood  the  meaning  of  that  word,  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby. Analogy,  replied  my  father,  is 

the  certain  relation  and  agreement,  which  different 

Here  a  devil  of  a  rap  at  the  door  snapped 

my  fathers  definition  (like  his  tobacco-pipe)  in 
two, — and,  at  the  same  time,  crushed  the  head  of 
as  notable  and  curious  a  dissertation  as  ever  was 

engendered  in  the  womb  of  speculation  ; it 

was  some  months  before  my  father  could  get  an 
opportunity  to  be  safely  delivered  of  it :  and,  at 
this  hour,  it  is  a  thing  full  ns  problematical  as  tho 
subject  of  the  diHsertation  itself — (considering  the 
con fu ni on  and  distresses  of  our  domestic  misad- 
ventures, which  are  now  coming  thick  one  upon 
the  back  of  another),  whether  1  shall  be  able  to 
find  a  place  for  it  in  the  third  volume  or  not. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  is  about  an  hour  and  a  halFs  tolerable  good 
reading  since  my  urelc  Toby  rung  the  bell,  when 
Obadiah  was  ordered  to  saddle  a  horse,  and  go 
for  Dr.  Slop,  the  man-midwife  ; — so  that  no  ono 
can  say,  with  reason,  that  I  have  not  allowed 
Obadiah  time  enough,  poetically  speaking,  and 
considering  the  emergency  too,  both  to  go  and 
come  ; — though  morally  and  truly  speaking,  the 
man,  perhaps,  has  scarce  had  time  to  get  on  his 
boots. 

If  tho  hypercritic  will  go  upon  this,  and  is 
resolved  after  all  to  take  a  pendulum,  and  measure 
the  true  distance  betwixt  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
and  the  rap  at  the  door ; — and,  after  finding  it  to 


bo  no  more  than  two  minutes,  thirteen  seconds* 
and  throe-fifths, — should  take  upon  him  to  insult 
over  me  for  such  a  breach  in  the  unit}-,  or  rather 
probability  of  time ; — I  would  remind  him  that 
the  idea  of  duration,  and  of  its  simple  modes,  is 
got  merely  from  the  train  and  succession  of  our 
ideas, — and  is  the  true  scholastic  pendulum, — and 
by  which,  as  a  scholar,  I  will  be  tried  in  this 
matter, — abjuring  and  detesting  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  other  pendulums  whatever. 

I  would  therefore  desire  him  to  consider  that 
it  is  but  poor  eight  miles  from  Shandy-hall  to 
Dr.  Slop,  the  man-midwife's  house  ; — and  that, 
whilst  Obadiah  has  been  going  those  said  mites 
and  back,  I  liavo  brought  my  uncle  Toby  from 
Namur,  quite  across  all  Flanders  into  England  ; 

that  I  have  had  him  ill  upon  ray  hands 

near  four  years  ; — and  havo  since  travelled  him 
and  Corporal  Trim,  in  a  chariot-and-four,  a 
journey  of  near  two  hundred  miles  down  into 
Yorkshire  ; — all  which  put  together  must  have 
prepared  the  reader's  imagination  for  the  entrance 
of  Dr.  Slop  upon  the  stage, — as  much,  at  least  (I 
hope),  as  a  dance,  a  song,  or  a  concerto  between 
the  acts. 

If  my  hypercritic  is  intractable, — alleging,  that 
two  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds  are  no  more 
than  two  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds — when  I 
have  said  all  I  can  about  them  ; — and  that  this 
plea,  though  it  might  save  mc  dramatically,  will 
damn  me  biographically,  rendering  my  book,  from 
this  very  moment,  a  professed  Romance,  which 

before  was  a  book  apocryphal : If  I  am  thus 

pressed — I  then  put  an  end  to  the  whole  objection 
and  controversy  about  it,  all  at  once, — by  ac- 
quainting him  that  Obadiah  had  not  got  above 
threescore  yards  from  the  stable-vard  before  he 
met    with  Dr.  Slop  ; and  indeed  he  gave 


a  dirty  proof  that  he  had  met  with  him, 
within  an  ace  of  giving  a  tragical  one  too. 

Imagine  to  yourself. But  this  had  better 

begin  a  new  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  little,  squat,  uncourtiy 
figure  of  a  Dr.  Slop,  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
perpendicular  height,  with  a  breadth  of  back,  and 
a  sesquipodality  of  belly,  which  might  havo  done 
honour  to  a  serjeant  in  the  Horse  Guards. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Slop's  figure, 

which if  you  have  read  Hogarth's  Analysis 

of  Beauty,  and  if  you  have  not,  I  wish  you  would, 
— you  must  know  may  as  certainly  bo  caricatured, 
and  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by  three  strokes,  as 
three  hundred. 

Imagine  such  an  one, — for,  such  I  say,  were 
the  outlines  of  Dr.  Slop's  figure,  coming  slowly 
along,  foot  by  foot,  waddling  through  the  dirt 
upon  the  vertebrae  of  a  little  diminutive  pony, — 

of  a  pretty  colour, — but  of  strength alack  ! — 

scarce  able  to  have  made  an  amble  of  it,  under 
such  a  fardel,  had  the  roads  been  in  an  ambling 

condition. They  were  not. Imagine   to 

yourself  Obadiah  mounted  upon  a  strong  monster 
of  a  coach-horse,  pricked  into  a  full  gallop,  and 
making  all  practicable  speed  the  advene  way. 

Pray,  sir,  let  mc  interest  you  a  moment  in  this 
description. 

Had  Dr.  Slop  beheld  Obadiah  a  mile  off  posting 
in  a  narrow  lane  directly  towards  him,  at  that 
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inoasarous  Tate, — splashing  and  plunging  like  a 
dWil  thromrb  thick  and  tain,  a*  he  approached, 
weald  not  sach  a  phenomenon,  with  such  a  vortex 
of  mud  and  water  moving  along  with  it  round  its 
axia  hare  beem  a  subject  e€  juater  apprehension 
to  Doctor  Slop,  ut  has  situation,  than  the  wortf  of 

t  to  say  nothing  of  the 


I 


Nadeaa,  thai  is,  of  Obadiah  and  the  coach-horse. 
In  my  idea  the  vortex  alone  of  'em  was 
enough  to  have  involved  and  carried,  if  not  the 
Doctor,  at  least  the  Doctor's  pony,  quite  away 
with  it.  What  then  do  you  thinfc  must  the  terror 
and  nyctophobia  of  Dr.  Stop  have  been,  when 
you  read  (which  you  are  just  going  to  do)  that  he 
was  advancing  thus  warily  towards  Shandy- 
hall,  and  had  approached  to  within  sixty  yards  of 
it,  and  within  five  yards  of  a  sadden  turn  made 
by  an.  acute  angle  of  the  gardea-wali* — and  in  the 
autient  part  of  a  dirty  lane,  when  Obadiah  and 
his  eonch-bosse  turned  the  corner,  rapid,  furious, 
► — fell  upon  him! — Nothing,  l  think,  in 
be  supposed  mere  terrible  than  such 
iter,— eo  nmprompt  1  so  ill  prepared  to 
the  shock  of  it  as  Dr.  Slop  was. 

Whs*  could  Dr.  Slop  do! He  crossed 

_j Path  t But  the  doctor,  sir, 


was  a  Papist— —No  matter  ;  be  had  better 

have  kept  hold  of  the  pommel. He  had  so ; 

nay,  aa  it  happened,  ha  had  better  have  done 


nothing  at  all ; — for,  in  creasing  himself,  he  let 
go  hie  whip  ; — and  in  attempting  to  save  his  whip 
betwixt  hie  knee  and  his  saddle's  skirt,  as  it 
M*ia|H  d„  he  lost  his  stirrup, — in  losing  which,  he 
hat  has  scat : — and  in  the  multitude  of  all  these 
loams  (which,  by  the  bye,  shows  what  little 
afrantage  there  is  in  crossing),  the  unfortunate 
Doctor  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  So  that,  without 
musing  for  Obadiah's  onset,  he  left  his  pony  to  its 
imtimj,  tumbling  off  it  diagonally,  something  in 
tat  style  and  manner  of  a  pack  of  wool,  and 
without  any  other  consequence  from  the  fall,  save 
that  of  being  left  (as  it  would  have  been)  with 
the  broadest  part  ox  him  sunk  about  twelve  inches 
•sep  in  the  mire. 

Obadiah  pulled  off  his  cap  twice  to  Dr.  Slop  ; 
— onee  as  he  was  falling 5 — and  then  again  when 
he  saw  liixn  seated. Ill-timed  complai- 


! — had  not  the  fellow  better  have  stopped 

an  horse,  and  got  off  and  helped  him? 

Sr,  ho  did  all  that  his  situation  would  allow  : — 
1st  the  Momentum  of  the  coach-horse  was  so 
pent  that  Obadiah  could  not  do  it  all  at  once ; 
he  rode  in  a  circle  three  times  round  Dr. 
Sap,  before  be  could  fully  accomplish  it  anyhow ; 
and  at  last,  when  he  did  stop  his  beast,  it 
nat  dene  with  such  an  explosion  of  mud  that 
Obadiah  had  better  been  a  league  off.  In  short, 
a  Doctor  Slop  so  berated,  and  so  tran- 
sinee  that  affair  came  into  fashion. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Whbw  Dr.  Slop  entered  the  back-parlour,  where 
My  father  and  my  uncle  Toby  were  discoursing 
the  nature  of  Women, — it  was  hard  to  deter- 
whether  Dr.  Slop's  figure,  or  Dr.  Slop's 
occasioned  more  surprise  to  them  ;  for, 
as  the  accident  happened  so  near  the  house  as  not 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  Obadiah  to  remount 
ham, — Obadiah  had  led  him  in  as  he  was,  unwiped, 
urmameakd,  with  all  his  stains  and 


blotches  on  him. He  stood,  like  Hamlet's  ghost, 

motionless  and  speechless,  for  a  full  minute  and  a 
half,  at  the  parlour  door  (Obadiah  still  holding  his 
hand),  with  all  the  majesty  of  mud.  His  hinder 
parts,  upon  which  he  had  received  his  fall,  totally 
besmeared — and,  in  every  other  part  of  him, 
blotched  over  in  such  a  manner  with  Obadiah's 
explosion,  that  you.  would  have  sworn  (without 
mental  reservation)  that  every  grain  of  it  had 
taken  effect. 

Here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  my  uncle  Toby 

to  have  triumphed  over  my  father  in  his  turn ; 

for  no  mortal,  who  had  beheld  Dr.  Slop  in  that 
pickle,  could  have  dissented  from  so  much,  at 
least,  of  my  uncle  Toby's  opinion,  "  That  mayhap 
his  sister  might  not  care  to  let  such  a  Dr.  Slop 
come  so  near  her  •  •  •  *."  But  it  was  the  Argu- 
menium  ad  homintm  ;  and  if  my  uncle  Toby  was 
not  very  expert  at  it,  you  may  think  he  might  not 

care  to  use  it No ;  the  reason  was — it  was 

not  his  nature  to  insult. 

Dr.  Slop's  presence,  at  that  time,  was  no  less 
problematical  than  the  mode  of  it,  though  it  is 
certain  one  moment's  reflection  in  my  father  might 
have  solved  it ;  for  he  had  apprised  Dr.  Stop,  but 
the  week  before,  that  my  mother  was  at  her  full 
reckoning  ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  had  heard  nothing 
since,  it  was  natural  and  very  political  too  in  hhn 
to  have  a  taken  ride  to  Shandy-hall,  as  he  did, 
merely  to  see  how  matters  went  on. 

But  my  father's  mind  took  unfortunately  a 
wrong  turn  in  the  investigation  ;  running,  like  the 
hypercritic's,  altogether  upon  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  the  rap  upon  the  door,  measuring  their 
distance,  and  keeping  his  mind  so  intent  upon  the 
operation  as  to  have  power  to  think  of  nothing 

else. Common-place  infirmity  of  the  greatest 

mathematicians  !  working  with  might  and  main  at 
the  demonstration,  and  so  wasting  all  their  strength 
upon  it  that  they  have  none  left  in  them  to  draw 
the  corollary,  to  do  good  with. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  tho  rap  upon  the 
door,  struck  likewise  strong  upon  the  sensorium  of 
my  uncle  Toby, — but  it  excited  a  very  different  train 
of  thoughts  ;  -the  two  irreconcilable  pul- 

sations instantly  brought  Stevinus,  the  great 
engineer,  along  with  them,  into  my  uncle  Toby's 

mind. What  business  Stevinus  had  in  this 

affair  is  tho  greatest  problem  of  all ; -it  shall 

be  solved, — but  not  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Wain  no,  when  properly  managed  (as  you  may 
be  sure  I  think  mine  is),  is  but  a  different  name 
for  conversation.  As  no  one,  who  knows  what  he 
is  about,  in  good  company,  would  venture  to  talk 

all ; so  no  author,  who  understands  the  just 

boundaries  of  decorum  and  good-breeding,  would 
presume  to  think  all.  The  truest  respect  which 
you  can  pay  to  the  reader's  understanding  is  to 
naive  this  matter  amicably,  and  leave  him  some- 
thing to  imagine  in  his  turn,  as  well  as  yourself. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  eternally  paying  him 
compliments  of  this  kind,  and  do  all  that  lies  in 
my  power  to  keep  his  imagination  as  busy  as  my 
own. 

It  is  his  turn  now. 1  have  given  an 

ample  description  of  Dr.  Slop's  sad  overthrow,  and 

of  his  sad  appearance  in  the  back  parlour ; 

his  imagination  must  now  go  on  with  it  for  awhile. 
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Let  the  reader  imagine,  then,  that  Dr.  Slop  has 
told  his  talc  ; — and  in  what  words,  and  with  what 

aggravations  his    fancy  chooses. Let  him 

suppose  that  Obadiah  has  told  his  tale  also,  and 
with  such  rueful  looks  of  affected  concern  as  he 
thinks  will  best  contrast  the  two  figures  as  they 

stand  by  each  other. Let  him  imagine  that 

my  father  had  stepped  up  stairs  to  see  my  mother : 
— and,  to  conclude  this  work  of  imagination — let 
him  imagine*  the  doctor  washed, — rublxrd  down 
and  condoled, — felicitated, — got  into  a  pair  of 
Obadiah's  pnmps,  stepping  forward  towards  the 
door,  upon  the  very  point  of  entering  upon  action. 

Truce  ! truce,  good   Dr.   Slop  ! — Stay  thy 

obstetric  liand  ; return  it  safe  into  thy  bosom 

to  keep  it  warm; little  dost  thou  know 

what  obstacles. little  dost  thou  think  what 

hidden    causes,  retard   its  operation  ! Hast 

thou,  Dr.  Slop, — hast  thou  been  entrusted  with 
the  secret  articles  of  the  solemn  treaty  which  has 
brought  thee  into  tliis  place ! — Art  thou  aware 
that,  at  this  instant,  a  daughter  of  Lucina  is  put 
obstetrically  over  thy  head !  Alas  ! — 'tis  too  true. 
— Besides,  great  son  of  Pilumnus !  what  canst  thou 
do  ! — Thou  hast  come  forth  unarmed  ; — thou  hast 
left  thy  tirc-tete, — thy  new-invented  forccpt, — thy 
crotchet, — thy  squirt, — and  all  thy  instruments 
of  salvation  and  deliverance,  behind  thec. — By 
Heaven  !  at  this  moment  they  are  hanging  up  in 
a  green  baize  bag,  l»etwixt  thy  two  pistols,  at  the 

bed's  head  ! Rhig  ; — call!  —  send  Obadiah 

hack  upon  the  coach-horse  to  bring  them  with  all 
speed. 

Make    great    haste,  Obadiah,  quoth    my 

father,  and  I'll  give  thee  a  crown  ; — and,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby,  I'll  give  him  another. 

CITAPTKR  XII. 

Yoi'R  sudden  and  unexpeeted  arrival,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby,  addressing  himself  to  Dr.  Slop,  (all 
three  of  them  sitting  down  to  the  fire  together,  as 
my  undo  Toby  began  to  speak) — instantly  brought 
the  great  Stevinus  into  my  head,  who,  you  must 
know,  is  a  favourite  author  with  me. — Then,  added 
my  father, making  use  of  thoargvmentum  adcrumc- 
narn, —  I  will  lay  twenty  guineas  to  a  single  crown- 
piece  (which  will  serve  to  give  away  to  Obadiah 
when  he  gets  back)  that  this  same  Stevinus  was 
some  engineer  or  other,  or  has  wrote  something 
or  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
science  of  fortification. 

He  has  so, — replied  my  uncle  Toby, — I  knew  it, 
said  my  father,  though,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot 
see  what  kind  of  connexion  there  can  be  betwixt 
Dr.  Slop's  sudden  coming  and  a  discourse  upon 
fortification  ; — yet  I  fear'd  it. — Talk  of  what  we 

will,  brother, or  let  the  occasion  lie  never  so 

foreign  or  unfit  for  the  subject — you  arc  sure  to 
bring  it  in.     I  would  not,  brother  Toby,  continued 

my  father, 1  declare  I  would  not  have  my 

head  so  full  of  curtains  and  horn-works. 

That,  I  dare  say,  you  would  not,  quoth  Dr.  Slop, 
interrupting  him,  and  laughing  most  immoderately 
at  his  pun. 

Dennis,  the  critic,  could  not  detest  and  abhor  a 
pun,  or  the  insinuation  of  a  pun,  more  cordially 
than  my  father  ; — he  would  grow  testy  upon  it  at 
any  time  ; — but  to  be  broke  in  upon  by  one,  in  a 
serious  discourse,  was  as  bad,  he  would  say,  as  a 
fillip  upon  the  nose  ; he  saw  no  difference. 


I 


Sir,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  addressing  himself 
to  Dr.  Slop — the  curtains  my  brother  Shandy 
mentions  here  have  nothing  to  do  with  bedsteads: 
— though,  I  know,  Du  Cangc  says  u  That  bed- 
curtains,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  their  name 
from  them  ;" — nor  have  the  horn-works,  he  speaks 
of,  anything  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  horn-works 
of  cuckoldom.  But  the  curtain,  sir,  is  the  word 
we  use  in  fortification,  for  that  part  of  the  wall  or 
rampart  which  lies  between  the  two  bastions,  and 
joins  them. — Besiegers  seldom  offer  to  carry  on 
their  attacks  directly  against  the  curtain,  for  this 
reason,  because  they  arc  so  well  /tanked :  (Tib 
the  case  of  other  curtains,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  laugh 
ing.) — However,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  to 
make  them  sure,  we  generally  choose  to  place 
ravelins  before  them,  taking  care  only  to  extend 

them  beyond  the  fossi1,  or  ditch. The  common 

men,  who  know  very  little  of  fortification,  confound 
the  ravelin  and  the  lialf-moon  together, — though 
they  are  very  different  things  ; — not  in  their  figure 
or  construction,  for  we  make  them  exactly  alike 
in  all  points  ;  for  they  always  consist  of  two  faces, 
making  a  salient  angle,  with  the  gorges,  not  straight, 

but  in  form  of  a  crescent Where  then  lies 

the  difference  I  (quoth  my  father,  a  little  testily.) 

In  their  situations,  answered  my  uncle 

Toby  : — for  when  a  ravelin,  brother,  stands  before 
the  curtain,  it  is  a  ravelin  ;  and  when  a  ravelin 
stands  before  a  bastion,  then  the  ravelin  is  not  a 
ravelin ; — it  is  a  half-moon  : — a  half-moon  likewise 
is  a  half-moon,  and  no  more,  so  long  as  it  standi 

before  its  bastion  ; but  was  it  to  change  place, 

and  get  before  the  curtain, — 'twould  be  no  longer 
a  half-moon  ;  a  half-moon,  in  that  case,  is  not  a 

half-moon  ; — 'tis  no  more  than  a  ravelin I 

think,  quoth  my  father,  that  the  noble  science  of 
defence  has  its  weak  sides as  well  as  others, 

— As  for  the  horn-work  (heigh  !  ho  1  sighed  my 
father),  which,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  my 
brother  was  speaking  of,  they  are  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  an  outwork  ; they  are  called 

by  the  French  engineers,  Ortvrage  h-corne,  and  we 
generally  make  them  to  cover  such  places  as  we 
suspect  to  be  weaker  than  the  rest ;  'tis  formed 
by  two  epaulemcnts  or  demi-bastions, — they  are 
very  pretty,  and,  if  you  will  take  a  walk,  Fll 
engage  to  show  you  one  well  worth  your  trouble : 
— I  own,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  we 
crown  them, — they  are  much  stronger,  but  then 
they  are  very  expensive,  and  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  ground  ;  so  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  of 
most  use  to  cover  or  defend  trie  head  of  a  camp ; 

otherwise  the  double  tcnaille By  the  mother 

who  l>ore  us  ! — brother  Toby,  quoth  my  father, 
not  able  to  hold  out  any  longer, — you  would  pro- 
voke a  saint ; here  have  you  eot  us,  I  know 

not  how,  not  only  souse  into  the  middle  of  the  old 
subject  again, — but  so  full  is  your  head  of  these 
confounded  works  that,  though  my  wife  is  this 
moment  in  the  pains  of  labour,  and  you  hear  her 
cry  out,  yet  nothing  will  serve  you  but  to  carry 
off  the  man-midwife.  Accoucheur, — if  yom 

please,  quoth  Dr.  Slop. With  all  my  heart, 

replied  my  father,  I  don't  care  what  they  call  yon, 
— but  I  wish  the  whole  science  of  fortification,  with 
all  its  inventors,  at  the  devil  : — it  has  been  the 
death  of  thousands, — and  it  will  be  mine,  in  the 
end. — I  would  not,  I  would  not,  brother  Toby, 
have  my  brains  so  full  of  saps,  mines,  blindi, 
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■  gabion*,  palisadoes,  ravelins,  half-moons,  and  such 
trumpery,  to  be  proprietor  of  Namur,  and  of  all 

i  the  towns  in  Flanders  witli  it. 

My  uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of  injuries ; 
i  —not  from  want  of  courage  ;— I  have  told  you,  in 

a  former  chapter, u  that  he  was  a  man  of  courage ;" 
'  —and  will  add  here  that,  where  just  occasions 
I  presented,  or  called  it  forth, — I  know  no  man 
I  under  whose  arm  I  would  have  sooner  taken 
•  shelter ; — nor  did  this  arise  from  any  insensibility 
I  or  obtnaeness  of  his  intellectual  parts ; — for  he  felt 

this  insult  of  my.  lather's  as  feelingly  as  a  man 
'-  could  do ; — but  he  was  of  a  peaceful,  placid  nature, 

.  —no  jarring  element  in  it all  was  mixed  up  so 

|  kindly  with  liim,  my  uncle  Toby  had  scarce  a  heart 

|  to  retaliate  upon  a  fly. 

i      — Go— savB  he,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  an  over- 

■  grown  one  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nose,  and 
tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner-time, — and  which, 
after  infinite  attempts,  he  had  caught  at  last,  as  it 
flew  by  him ; — I'll  not  hurt  thee,  says  my  uncle 

.  Toby,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  going  across  the 

|  room,  with  the  fly  in  his  hand, I'll  not  hurt  a 

hair  of  thy  head: — Go,  says  he,  lifting  up  the 
■ash,  and  opening  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  to  let  it 
•scape  ;  go,  poor  devil,  get  thee  gone,  why  should 

I  hurt  thee  ! This  world  surely  is  wide  enough 

to  hold  both  thee  and  me. 

1  was  but  ten  years  old  when  this  happened : 
but  whether  it  was  that  the  action  itself  was  more 
in  unison  with  my  nerves  at  that  age  of  pity,  which 
I  instantly  set  my  whole  frame  into  one  vibration 
I  of  most  pleasurable  sensation ;— or  how  far  the 
:  manner  and  expression  of  it  might  go  towards  it ; 
;  —or  in  what  degree,  or  by  what  secret  magic — 
1  atone  of  voice,  and  harmony  of  movement,  attuned 
i  by  mercy,  might  fiud  a  passage  to  my  heart,  I 
know  not ; — this  I  know,  that  the  lesson  of  uni- 
Tersal  good-will,  then  taught  and  imprinted  by  my 
Bade  Toby,  has  never  since  been  worn  out  of  my 
Bund:  and  though  I  would  not  depreciate  what 
the  study  of  the  liiera  humaniores,  at  the  uni- 
Tetsity,  have  done  for  me  in  that  respect,  or  dis- 
credit the  other  helps  of  an  expensive  education 
bestowed  upon  me,  both  at  home  and  abroad  since ; 
—vet,  I  often  think  that  I  owe  one  half  of  my 
philanthropy  to  that  one  accidental  impression. 

This  is  to  serve  for  parents  and  governors, 
iartead  of  a  whole  volume  upon  the  subject. 

I  could  not  give  the  reader  this  stroke  in  my 
sade  Toby's  picture,  by  the   instrument  with 
which  I  drew  the  other  parts  of  it, — that  taking  in 
&o  more  than  the  mere  Hobbt-Horsical  likeness ; 
—-this  is  a  part  of  his  moral  character.     My 
father,  in  this  patient  endurance  of  wrongs,  which 
I  mention,  was  very  different,  as  the  reader  must 
lone;  ago  hare  noted  ;  he  had  a  much  more  acute 
!  aad  quick  sensibility  of  nature,  attended  with  a 
•  little  sourness  of  temper ;  though  this  never  trans- 
I  ported  him  to  anything  which  looked  like  malig- 
nancy ;  yet,  in  the  little  rubs  and  vexations  of  life, 
k  was  apt  to  show  itself  in  a  droll  ish  and  witty 

load  of  peevialinefls. He  was,  however,  frank 

aad  generous  in  his  nature,— at  all  times  open  to 
conviction ;  and  in  the  little  ebullitions  of  this 
•aback!  humour  towards  others,  but  particularly 
towards  my  uncle  Toby,  whom  he  truly  loved : — 
be  would  feel  more  pain  ten  times  told  (except  in 
the  affair  of  my  aunt  Dinah,  or  where  an  hypothesis 
was  concerned)  than  what  he  ever  gave. 


The  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  in  this  view 
of  them,  reflected  light  upon  each  other,  and  ap- 
peared with  great  advantage  in  this  affair  which 
arose  about  Stevinus. 

I  need  not  tell  the  reader,  if  he  keeps  a  Hobby- 

Horse that  a  roan's  Hobby-Horse  is  as  tender 

a  part  as  he  has  about  him  ;  and  that  these  un- 
provoked strokes  at  my  uncle  Toby's  could  not  be 

unfelt  by  him. No : as  I  said  above,  my 

uncle  Toby  did  feel  them,  and  very  sensibly  too. 

Pray,  sir,  what  said  he  \ — How  did  he  behave  f 
. .  Oh,  sir  L— it  was  great,  for  as  soon  as  my  father 
had  done  insulting  his  Hobby-Horse— —he 
turned  his  head,  without  the  least  emotion,  from 
Dr.  Slop,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  his  discourse, 
and  looking  up  into  my  father's  face,  with  a  coun- 
tenance spread  over  with  so  much  good-nature 

so  placid, so  fraternal, so  inexpressibly 

tender  towards  him  ; — it  penetrated  my  father  to 
his  heart.  He  rose  up  hastily  from  his  chair,  and 
seizing  hold  of  both  my  uncle  Toby's  hands  as  ho 
spoke  : — Brother  Toby,  said  he, — I  beg  thy  par- 
don ; forgive,  I  pray  thee,  this  rash  humour 

which  my  mother  gave  me. .  • .  My  dear,  dear 
brother,  answered  my  uncle  Toby,  rising  up  by 
my  father's  help,  say  no  more  about  it ; — you  are 
heartily  welcome,  had  it  been  ten  times  as  much, 
brother. .  .  .  But  it  is   ungenerous,  replied    my 

father,  to  hurt  any  man  ; a  brother,  worse ; 

but  to  hurt  a  brother  of  such  gentle  manners 

— so    unprovoking — and  so   unrelenting, 'tis 

base  ; by  Heaven  1  'tis  cowardly. You  are 

heartily  welcome,  brother,  quoth  my  undo  Toby, 

— had  it  been  fifty  times  as  muck Besides, 

what  have  I  to  do,  my  dear  Toby,  cried  my  father, 
either  with  your  amusements  or  your  pleasures, 
unless  it  was  iu  my  power  (which  it  is  not)  to 
increase  their  measure  I 

—Brother  Shandy,  answered  my  uncle  Toby, 

looking  wistfully   in  his  face, you  are  much 

mistaken  in  this  point ; — for  you  do  increase  my 
pleasure  very  much,  in  begetting  children  for  the 

Shandy  family  at  your  time  of  life. But,  bj 

that,  Sir,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  Mr.  Shandy  increases 
his  own. Not  a  jot,  quoth  my  father. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
My  brother  does  it,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  out 

of  principle. In  a  family- way,  I  suppose, 

quoth  Dr.  Slop. Pshaw  !— said  my  father, — 

'tis  not  worth  talking  of. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  my  father  and 
my  uncle  Toby  were  both  left  standing,  like  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  the  close  of  the  scene,  making  up 
their  accounts. 

As  my  father  spoke  the  three  last   words,—- 

he  sat  down ; my  uncle  Tcby  followed  his 

example,  only  that,  before  he  took  his  chair,  he 
rang  the  bell,  to  order  Corporal  Trim,  who  was  in 

waiting,  to  step  home  for  Stevinus  ; my  uncle 

Toby's  house  being  no  further  off  than  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way. 

Some  men  would  have  dropped  the  subject  of 
Stevinus  ; but  my  uncle  Toby  had  no  resent- 
ment in  his  heart,  and  he  went  on  with  the  subject, 
to  show  my  father  that  he  liad  none. 

Your  sudden  appearance,  Dr.  Slop,  quoth  my 
uncle,  resuming  tne  discourse,  instantly  brought 
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Stevinus  into  my  head.  [My  father,  you  nay  b<> 
sure,  did  not  offer  to  lay  any  more  wagers  upon 
Stevinus's  head] — Because,  continued  my  uncle 
Toby,  the  celebrated  sailing-chariot,  which  belonged 
to  Prince  Maurice,  and  was  of  audi  wonderful 
contrivance  and  velocity  as  to  carry  half-a-dozen 
people  thirty  Genua u  miles,  in  I  don't  know  how 
few  minutes,— was  invented  by  Stevinus,  that 
great  mathematician  and  c  ngineer. 

Vou  might  have  spared  your  arrant  the  trouble, 
quotii  Dr.  Slop  (as  the  fellow  is  lame),  of  going 
for  Stevinits's  account  of  it,  In-causo  in  my  return 
from  Leyden,  through  the  Hague,  I  walked  an  far 
as  Schcveling,  which  is  two  long  miles,  on  purpose 
to  take  a  view  of  it 

Tlint's  nothing,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  to  what 
the  learned  Pcireskius  did,  who  walked  a  matter 
•f  five  hundred  miles,  reckoning  from  Paris  to 
Schcveling,  and  from  Schevi-ling  to  Paris  back 
again,  in  order  to  see  it — and  nothing  else. 

Some  men  cannot  bear  to  be  out -gone.  The 
more  fool  Pcireskius,  replied  Dr.  Slop.   But  mark, 

'twas  out  of  no  contempt  of  Pereskius  at  all 

but  that  Peiroskius's  indefatigable  labour,  in 
trudging  so  far  on  foot  out  of  love  for  the  sciences, 
red n red  the  exploit  of  Dr.  Slop,  in  that  affair,  to 

nothing The  more  fool  Pcireskius,  said  ho  again. 

Why  so!  replied  my  father,  taking  his 
brother's  part,  not  only  to  make  reparation  as  fast 
as  he  could  for  the  insult  he  had  given  him,  which 

rat  still  ii]>on  my  fatlier's  mind  : but  partly 

that  my  father  began  really  to  interest  himwlf  in 

the  discourse  : Why  so  I said1  he.     Why  is 

Peireskius,  or  any  man  else,  to  be  abused  for  an 
appetite  for  that,  or  any  other  morsel  of  sound 
knowledge  ;  for,  notwithstanding  1  know  nothing 
of  the  chariot  in  question,  continual  he,  the  in- 
ventor of  it  must  have  had  a  verv  meclianieal 
head  ;  and  though  I  cannot  guess  upon  what 
principles  of  philosophy  he  lias  achieved  it — >vt 
certainly  his  machine  has  l>een  constructed  upon 
solid  ones,  be  they  what  they  will,  or  it  rould  not 
have  answered  at  the  rate  my  brother  mentions. 

It  answered,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  as  well,  if 
not  better  ;  for,"  as  Pcireskius  elegantly  expresses 
it,  sp"aking  of  the  velocity  uf  its  motion,  Tarn  citu.i 
erat  quam  erat  vcutiis ;  which,  unless  I  have 
forgot  my  Latin,  is,  that  it  was  as  swift  as  the 
wind  itself. 

But  pray,  Dr.  Slop,  quoth  my  father,  inter* 
rupting  my  uncle  (though  not  without  begging 
pardon  for  it  at  the  same  time),  upon  what  prin- 
ciples was  this  self-same   chariot  set    a-going  X 

Upon  very  pretty  principles,  to  be  sure, 

replied  Dr.  Slop  ; and  1  have  often  wondered, 

Continued  he,  evading  the  question,  why  none  of 
our  gentry,  who  live  upon  large  plains  like  this  of 
enrs — (esqiocially  thosr*  whom;  wives  are  not  past 
child- hearing),  attempt  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  for 
it  would  not  only  bo  iiifinuvly  expeditious  upon 
sudden  calls,  to  which  the  sex  is  subject, — if  the 
wind  only  served, — but  would  be  excellent  good 
husbandry  to  make  use  of  the  winds,  which  cost 
nothing,  and  which  eat  nothing,  nit  her  than  horses, 
which  (the  devil  take  'em)  !x>th  cost  and  eat  a 
great  deal 

For  that  very  reason,  replied  my  father,  "  Be- 
cause they  cost  nothing,  and  because  they  eat 
nothing," — the  scheme  is  XmA  ; — it  is  the  con- 
sumption of  our  products,  as  well  as  tho  manu- 


factures of  them,  which  gives  brood  to  the  _^*  J9 
—circulates  trade,  brings  in  money,  and  supports 

the  value  of  our  lands  : aad  though,  I  own,  if 

I  was  a  prince,  I  would  generously  recompense 
the  scientific  head  which  brought  forth  such  con- 
trivances ; yet  I  would  as  peremptorily  sop- 
press  the  use  of  them. 

My  father  hero  bad  got  into  his  dement, 

and  was  going  on  as  prosperously  with  his  disser- 
tation upon  trade  as  my  uncle  Toby  had  before 
upon  his  of  fortification ; — but,  to  the  loss  of  much 
sound  knowledge,  the  destinies  in  the  morning  had 
decreed  tliat  no  dissertation  of  any  kind  should  be 
spun  by  my  father  that  day  ; . . . .  for,  as  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  begin  the  next  sentence, 

CHAPTER  XV. 

I.n  popped  Corporal  Trim  with  Stovinus  : — hot  it 
was  too  late ; — all  the  discourse  had  been  exhausted 
without  him,  and  was  running  into  a  new  channel. 

— You  may  take  the  book  home  again,  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  nodding  to  him. 

But  pri'thee, Corporal,  quoth  my  father,  drolling, 
— look  first  into  it,  and  see  if  thou  canst  spy 
aught  of  a  sailing-chariot  in  it. 

Corporal  Trim,  by  being  in  the  service,  had 
learned  to  obey—and  not  to  remonstrate ; — so 
taking  the  book  to  a  side  table,  and  running  over 

the  leaves  : An'  please*  your  Honour,  said 

Trim,  I  can  see  no  such  thing  ; — However,  con- 
tinued the  Corporal,  drolling  a  little  in  his  turn, 
I'll  make  sure  work  of  it,  an'  please  your  Honour; 
so  taking  hold  of  the  two  covers  of  the  book, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  letting  the  leaves  fall  down, 
as  he  bent  the  covers  back,  he  gave  the  book  a 
good  sound  shake. 

There  is  something  fallen  out,  however,  said 
Trim,  an'  please  your  Honour  ;— but  it  is  not  a 
chariot,  or  anything  like  one. Pri'thee,  Cor- 
poral, said  my  father,  smiling,  what  is  it  then! 

1  think,  answered  Trim,  stooping  to  take  it 

up, 'tis    more   like   a   sermon, for  it 

begins  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  the  chapter 
and  verso  ; — and  then  goes  on,  not  as  a  chariot,— 
but  like  n  sermon  directly. 

The  company  smiled. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible,  quoth  my 
nncle  Toby,  for  such  a  tiling  as  a  sermon  to  lave 
got  into  my  Stevinns. 

I  think  'tis  a  sermon,  replied  Trim  ; — but  if  it 
please  your  Honours,  as  it  is  a  fair  liand,  I  win 
read  you  a  page  ; — for  Trim,  you  must  know,  loved 
to  hear  himself  read,  almost  as  well  as  talk. 

I  have  ever  a  strong  propensity,  said  my  father, 
to  look  into  things  which  cross  my  way  by  such 
strange  fatalities  as  these; — and,  as  we  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  at  least  till  Obadiah  gets 
back,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ynu,  brother,  if  Dr. 
Slop  has  no  objection  to  it,  to  order  the  Corporal 
to  give  us  a  page  or  two  of  it — if  he  is  as  able  to 
do  it  as  he  seems  willing.  An'  please  your 

Honour,  quoth  Trim,  I  officiated  two  whole  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders,  ns  clerk  to  the  chaplain  of  the 

regiment. He  can  rend  it,  quoth  my  uncle 

Toby,  as  well  as  I  can. — Trim,  I  assure  yon,  was 
the  best  scholar  in  my  company,  and  should  have 
had  the  next  halbert,  but  for  the  poor  fellow's 
misfortune.  Corporal  Trim  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  made  a  humble  bow  to  his  master ; 
and  then,  laying  down  his  hat  upon  the  floor, 
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him,  mechanically,  to  receive  aa  eighth  part  of 
his  whole  weight  under  it,  and  to  carry  it  too. 
lJCg"This  I  recommend    to  painters;   need   I 

add, to   orators  ? — 1  think  not  ;   for,   unless 

they  practise  it, they  must  fall  upon  their 

noses. 


up  the  stasaon  in  hie  left  hand,  in  order 
to  have  his  right  at  liberty,— he  advanced,  nothing 
doubting,  into  the  saddle  of  the  room,  where  he 
could  best  see,  aad  be  best  seen  by,  bis  audience. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
— If  yon  hare  any  objection — said  my  father, 

addressing  himself  to  Dr.  Slop. Not  in  the  least, 

replied  Dr.  Slop  ; — for  it  does  not  appear  on  which 
side  of  the  question  it  is  wrote  ;  it  may  be  a  com- 
position of  a  divine  of  our  ehureh,  as  well  as  yours, 

—so  that  we  run  equal  risks. Tis  wrote 

upon  neither  side,  quoth  Trim,  for  'tis  only  upon 

1    Contciemety  an'  please  your  Honours. 

I  Trim's  reason  put  his  audience  into  good  humour 
—all  but  Dr.  Slop,  who  turning  his  head  about 
towards  Trim,  looked  a  little  angry. 

Begin,  Trim, — and  read  distinctly,  quoth  my 
father. 1  will,  an'  please  your  Honour,  re- 

{   plied  the  Corporal,  making  a  bow,  and  bespeaking 

1   attention  with  a  slight  movement  of  his  right 

hand. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

■Brr,  before  the  Corporal  begins,  I  must 


first  give  you  a  description  of  his  attitudo  ;- 
otherwise  he  will  naturally  stand  represented  by 
your  imagination  in  an  uneasy  posture— stiff — 
perpendicular — dividing  the  weight  of  his  body 

equally  upon  both  legs  ; his  eye  fixed,  as  if  on 

Aaty ; — his  look  determined, — clenching  the  sermon 

in  his  left  hand,  like  his  firelock. In  a  word, 

you  would  be  apt  to  paint  Trim,  as  if  he  was 
standing  in  his  platoon,  ready  for  action.  His 
attitude  was  as  unlike  all  this  as  you  can  conceive. 

He  stood  before  them  with  his  body  swaved  and 
bent  forwards,  just  so  far  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
eighty-five  degrees  and  a  half  upon  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  3 — which  sound  orators,  to  whom  I 
address  this,  know  very  well  to  be  the  true  pcr- 
aauare  angle  of  incidence  ; — in  any  other  angle 
jeu  may  talk  and  preach — 'tis  certain — and  it  is 
done  every  day  ; — but  with  what  effect  I  leave  the 
world  to  judge. 

The  necessity  of  this  precise  angle  of  eighty-five 
degrees  and  a  half,  to  a  mathematical  exactness, 
does  it  not  show  us,  by  the  way,  how  the 
arts  and  sciences  mutually  befriend  each  other  t 

How  the  deuce  Corporal  Trim,  who  knew  not  so 
much  as  an  acute  angle  from  an  obtuse  one,  came 

to  hit  it  so  exactly  ; or  whether  it  was  chance, 

or  nature,  or  good  sense,  or  imitation,  &c,  shall 
be  commented  upon  in  that  part  of  the  cyclopedia 
of  arts  and  sciences  where  the  instrumental  parts 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
the  coffee  house,  the  bed-chamber,  and  fire-side, 
fell  under  consideration. 

He  stood — for  I  repeat  it,  to  take  the  picture  of 
him  in  at  one  view — with  his  body  b  waved,  and  some- 
what bent  forwards — his  right  leg  from  under 
hhn,sustatning  seven-eighths  of  his  whole  weight — 
the  foot  of  his  left  leg,  the  defect  of  which  was  no 
disadvantage  to  his  attitude,  advanced  a  little,  not 
hterallyy  nor  forwards,  but  in  a  line  betwixt  them; 
—his  knee  bent,  but  that  not  violently — but  so  as 
to  Jail  within  the  limits  of  the  line  of  beauty  ;  and, 
I  add,  of  the  line  of  science  too  ; — for,  consider,  it 
Had  one-eighth  part  of  his  body  to  bear  up;  so  that, 
in  this  ease,  the  position  of  the  leg  is  determined 
"-because  the  foot  could  be  no  farther  advanced 
or  the  knee  more  bent,  than  what  would  allow 


So  much  for  Corporal  Trim's  body  and  legs. 

He  held  the  sermon  loosely, — not  carelessly,  in  his 
left  hand,  raised  something  above  his  stomach,  and 

detached  a  little  from  his  breast ; his  right 

arm  falling  negligently  by  his  side,  as  nature  and 

the  laws  of  gravity  ordered  it but  with  the 

palm  of  it  open  and  turned  towards  his  audienee, 
ready  to  aid  the  sentiment  in  case  it  stood  in 
need. 

Corporal  Trim's  eyes,  and  the  museles  of  his 
face,  were  in  full  harmony  with  the  other  parts 

of   him  ; he    looked   frank — unconstrained — 

sometliing  assured — but  not  bordering  upon  as- 
surance. 

Let  not  the  critic  ask  how  Corporal  Trim  could 

come  by  all  this  ; 1  have  told  him  it  should 

be  explained  ; — but  so  he  stood  before  my  father, 
my  uncle  Toby  and  Dr.  Slop, — so  swayed  his  body, 
so  contrasted  his  limbs,  and  with  such  an  oratori- 
cal sweep  throughout  the  whole  figure,  a  statuary 

might  have  modelled  from  it ; nay,  I  doubt 

whether  the  oldest  Fellow  of  a  College, — or  the 
Hebrew  Professor  himself,  could  have  much 
mended  it. 

Trim  made  a  bow,  and  read  as  follows : — 

THE  SERMON. 

For  we  trust  we  have  a  good  Comcience. 

lismswa  xiii.  IB. 

a  Trust  ! Trust  we  have  a  good  Con- 
science ! " 

[Certainly,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  interrupting 
hiin,  you  give  that  sentence  a  very  improper 
accent  ;  for  you  curl  up  your  nose,  man,  and  read 
it  with  bucIi  a  sneering  tone  as  if  the  Parson  was 
going  to  abuse  the  Apostle. 

He  is,  an'  please  your  Honour,  replied  Trim. 
Pugh  !  said  my  father,  smiling. 

Sir,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  Trim  is  certainly  in  the 
right ;  for  the  writer  (who  I  perceive  is  a  Pro- 
testant), by  the  snappish  manner  in  which  he  takes 
up  the  Apostle,  is  certainly  going  to  abuse  him,— 
if  this  treatment  of  him  has  not  done  it  already. 
— But  whence,  replied  my  father,  have  you  con- 
cluded so  soon,  Dr.  Slop,  that  the  writer  is  of  our 
Church  ? — for  aught  I  can  see  yet — be  may  be  of 

any  church. iJocausc,  answered  Dr.  Slop,  if 

he  was  of  ours,  he  durst  no  more  take  such  a 
license — than  a  bear  by  his  beard : — If,  in  our 
communion,  Sir,  a  man  was  to  insult  an  apostle, 

a  saint, or  even  the  paring  of  a  saint's 

nail — he  would  have  his  eyes  scratched  out. 

What,  by  the  saint  ?  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

No  ;  replied  Dr.  Slop, — ho  would  have  an  old 
house  over  his  head. Pray  is  the  Inquisi- 
tion an  ancient  building,  answered  my  uncle  Toby, 

or  is  it  a  modern  one  i 1  know  nothing  of 

architecture,  replied  Dr.  Slop. An'  please  your 

Honours,  quoth  Trim,  the  Inquisition  is  the  vilest 

Prithee   spare   thy  description,  Trim  :   I 

hate  the  very  name  of  it,  said  my  father. No 

matter  for  that,  answered  Dr.  Slop, — it  has  its 
uses  ;  for,  though  I  am  no  great  advocate  for  it, 
yet,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  he  would  soon  be  taught 
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better  manners  and,  I  can  tell  him,  if  he  went  on 
at  that  rate,  would  be  flung  into  the  Inquisition  for 
bis  pains.— — God  help  hini  then !  quoth  my  uncle 

Toby. Amen,  added  Trim  ;  for,  Heaven  above 

knows,  I  have  a  poor  brother  who  has  been  four. 

teen  years  a  captive  in  it 1  never  heard  one 

word  of  it  before,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  hastily  : — 
how  came  he  there,  Trim  1 O,  Sir,  the  story 


will  make  your  heart  bleed, — as  it  has  made  mine 
a  thousand  times  ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  told  now; 
— your  Honour  shall  hear  it,  from  first  to  last, 
some  day  when  I  am  working  beside  you  in  our 
fortifications  ; — but  the  short  of  the  story  is  this  : 
— that  my  brother  Tom  went  over  a  -servant  to 
Lisbon, — and  then  married  a  Jew's  widow,  who 
kept  a  small  shop,  and  sold  sausages,  which,  some- 
how or  other,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  taken  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  out  of  his  bed,  where  he 
was  lying  with  his  wife  and  two  small  children, 
and  carried  directly  to  the  Inquisition  ;  where, 
God  help  him,  continued  Trim,  fetching  a  sigh 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, — the  poor  honest  lad 
lies  confined  at  this  hour ;  he  was  as  honest  a  soul, 
added  Trim  (pulling  out  his  handkerchief),  as 
ever  blood  warmed. 

The  tears  trickled  down  Trim's  cheeks  faster 
than  he  could  well  wipe  them  away : — A  dead 
silence  in  the  room  ensued  for  some  minutest- 
Certain  proof  of  pity  ! 

Come,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  after  he  saw  the 
poor  fellow's  grief  liad  got  a  little  vent, — read  on, 
— and  put  this  melancholy  story  out  of  thy  head  : 

— I  grieve  that  1  interrupted  thee; but  prithee 

begin  the  sermon  again  ;— for  if  the  first  sentence 
in  it  is  matter  of  abuse,  as  thou  sayeet,  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  know  what  kind  of  provocation  the 
Apostle  has  given. 

Corporal  Trim  wiped  his  face,  and  returned  his 
handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  and,  making  a  bow 
as  he  did  it, — he  began  again.] 

THE  SERMON. 


For  we  truat  we  have  a  good  Conscience. 

IIkbrcwb  xiiL  18. 

"  Trust  !— trust  we  have  a  good  conscience  ! 
Surely  if  there  is  anything  in  this  life  which  a  man 
may  depend  upon,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  is  capable  of  arriving  upon  the  most  indisput- 
able evidence,  it  must  be  this  very  thiug,— whether 
he  has  a  good  conscience  or  no. 

[I  am  positive  I  am  right,  4110th  Dr.  Slop.] 

u  If  a  man  thinks  at  all,  he  cannot  well  be  a 

stranger  to  the  true  state  of  this  account ; he 

must  be  privy  to  his  own  thoughts  and  desires ; 

he  must  remember  his  past  pursuits,  and 

know  certainly  the  true  springs  and  motives 
which,  in  general,  have  governed  the  actions  of 
his  life. 

[I  defy  him,  without  an  assistant,  quoth  Dr. 
Slop.] 

"In  other  matters,  we  may  be  deceived  by  false 
appearances  ;  and,  as  the  wise  man  complains, 
hardly  do  we  putt*  aright  at  the  things  that  are 
upon  the  earth,  and  with  labour  do  we  find  the 
things  that  are  before  us.     But  here  the  mind  has 

all  the  evidence  and  facts  within  herself ; is 

conscious  of  the  web  she  has  wove  ;  knows  its 
texture  and  fineness,  and  the  exact  share  which 
every  passion  has  had  in  working  upon  the  several 
designs  which  virtue  or  vice  has  planned  before  her. 


[The  language  is  good,  and  I  declare  Trim  reads 
very  well,  quoth  my  father.] 

"  Now, — as  conscience  is  nothing  else  but  the 
knowledge  which  the  mind  has  within  herself  of 
this  ;  and  the  judgment,  cither  of  approbation  or 
censure,  which  it  unavoidably  makes  upon  tne 
successive  actions  of  our  lives  ;  it  is  plain,  you  will 
say,  from  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition/— 
whenever  this  inward  testimony  goes  against  a 
man,  and  he  stands  self-accused,  tliat  he  must 
necessarily  be  a  guilty  man. — And,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  report  is  favourable  ou  his  side,  and  his 

heart  condemns  him   not ; that   it  is  not  a 

matter  of  trust,  as  the  Apostlo  intimates,  but  a 
matter  of  certainty  and  fact,  tliat  the  conscience 
is  good,  and  that  the  man  must  be  good  also. 

[Then  the  Apostle  is  altogether  in  the  wrong,  I 
suppose,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  and  the  Protestant  divine 

is  in  the  right. Sir,  have  patience,  replied 

my  father,  for  I  think  it  will  presently  appear  that 
St.  Paul  and  the  Protestant  divine  are  both  of  an 

opinion. As  nearly  so,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  as 

east  is  to  west ; — but  this,  continued  he,  lifting 
both  liands,  comes  from  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  is  no  more,  at  the  worst,  replied  my  uncle 
Toby,  than  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  sermon  is  printed,  or  ever 
likely  to  be. 

Go  on,  Trim,  quoth  my  father.] 

"  At  first  sight,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  true  state 
of  the  case  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  know* 
ledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  so  truly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  man — that,  did  no  such  thing 
ever  liappen  as  that  the  conscience  of  a  many  by 
long  habits  of  sin,  might  (as  the  Scripture  assures 
it  may)  insensibly  become  hard  ; — and,  like  some 
tender  parts  of  his  body,  by  much  stress,  and  con- 
tinual hard  usage,  lose,  by  decrees,  that  nice  sense 
and  perception  with  which  Godand  nature  endowed 
it :— did  this  never  happen : — or  was  it  certain 
that  self-love  could  never  hang  the  least  bias  upon 
the  judgment ;— or  that  the  little  interests  below 
could  rise  up  and  perplex  the  faculties  of  our 
upper  regions,  and  eucompass  them  with  clouds 

and  thick  darkness : could  no  such  thing  as 

favour  and  affection  enter  this  sacred  court : — did 

Wit  disdain  to  take  a  bribe  in  it ; or  was 

ashamed  to  show  its  face  as  an  advocate  for  an 
unwarrantable  enjoyment : — or  lastly,  were  we 
assured  that  Interest  stood  always  unconcerned 
whilst  the  cause  was  hearing, — and  that  Passion 
never  got  into  the  judgment-seat,  and  pronounced 
sentence  in  the  stead  of  Reason,  which  is  supposed 
always  to  preside  and  determine  upon  the  case 1 
was  this  truly  so,  as  the  objection  must  sup- 
pose ; no  doubt,  then,  the  religious  and  moral 

state  of  a  man  would  be  exactly  what  he  himself 

esteemed   it  ; and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 

every  man's  life  could  be  known,  in  general,  by  no 
better  measure  than  the  degrees  of  his  own  appro- 
bation and  censure. 

"  I  own,  in  one  case,  whenever  a  man's  eon- 
science  does  accuse  him  (as  it  seldom  errs  on  that 
side),  that  he  is  guilty  ;  and,  unless  in  melancholy 
or  hypochondriac  cases,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
upon  it,  that  there  arc  always  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  accusation. 

"  But  the  converse  of  the  proposition  will  not 
hold  true  ; — namely,  that  whenever  there  is  guilty 
the  conscience  must  accuse ;  and  if  it  does  not* 
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%  man  is  therefore  innocent This  is  not 

-So  that  the  common  consolation,  which 


good  Christian  or  other  is  hourly  administer- 

>  himself — that  he  thanks  God  his  mind  does 
msgive  him  ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  has 
d  conscience,  because  he  has  a  quiet  one, — is 
sous  ;— and,  current  as  the  inference  is,  and 
ible  as  the  rule  appears  at  first  sight,  yet, 

you  look  nearer  to  it,  and  try  the  truth  of 
tile  upon  plain  facts, — you  see  it  liable  to  so 
:  error  from  a  false  application  ; — the  prin- 
upon  which  it  goes  so  often  perverted  ; — the 

>  force  of  it  lost,  and  sometimes  so  vilely  cast 
;  that  it  is  painful  to  produce  the  common 

plea  from  human  life  which  confirm  the  ac- 

i  man  shall  be  vicious,  and  utterly  debauched 
i  principles  ; — exceptionable  in  his  conduct  to 
orld  : — shall  live  shameless,  in  the  open  com- 
hi  of  a  sin  which  no  reason  or  pretence  can 
f  ; — a  sin,  by  which,  contrary  to  all  the  work- 
►f  humanity,  he  shall  ruin  for  ever  the  deluded 

er  of  his  guilt ; rob  her  of  her  best  dowry ; 

ind  not  only  cover  her  own  head  with  cbs- 
ur, — but  involve  a  whole  virtuous  family  in 

e  and  sorrow  for  her  sake. Surely,  you 

think,  conscience  must  lead  such  a  man  a 

leqome  life : he  can  have  no  rest  night 

y  from  its  reproaches. 
Lias  !  Conscience  had  something  else  to  do, 
is  time,  than  break  in  upon  him  ;  as  Elijah 
ached  the  god  Baal, — this  domestic  god  tjas 
'  talking,  or  punning ,  or  was  on  a  journey, 
radventure  he  slept,  and  could  not  be  awoke, 
'erhaps  he  was  gone  out,  in  company  with 

ur,  to  fight  a  duel ; to  pay  off  some  debt 

ty, or  dirty  annuity,  the  bargain  of  his 

Perhaps  Conscience,  all  this  time,  was 
;ed  at  home,  talking  aloud  against  petty  lar- 

and  executing  vengeance  upon  some  such 
erimes  as  his  fortune  and  rank  of  life  secured 
gainst  all  temptation  of  committing  ;  so  that 
rea  as  merrily, — [If  he  was  of  our  church, 
h,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  he  could  not] — sleeps 
tndly  in  his  bed, — and  at  last  meets  death  as 
icernedly, — perhaps  much  more  so,  than  a 

better  man. 

I  this  is  impossible  with  us,  quoth  Dr.  Slop, 
ig  to  my  father, — the  case  could  not  happen 

r  diurch. It  happens  in  ours,  however, 

d    my  father,  too  often. 1  own,  quoth 

lop  (struck  a  little  with  my  father's  frank 
wledgment), — that  a  man  in  the  Romish 
h  may  live  as  badly  ; — but  then  he  cannot 

die    so. 'Tis  little  matter,  replied  my 

•  with  an  air  of  indifference, — how  a  rascal 

1  mean,  answered  Dr.  Slop,  he  would 

ied  the  benefits  of  the  last  sacraments 

bow  many  have  you  in  all,  said  my  uncle 

for    I    always    forget  ! Seven, 

red    Dr.    Slop. Humph  ; said   my 

Toby, — though  not  accented  as  a  note  of 
ssoence — but  as  an  interjection  of  that  par- 
r  species  of  surprise  when  a  man,  in  looking 

drawer,  finds  more  of  a  thing  than  he  ex- 
L— Humph  !  replied  my  uncle  Toby.  Dr. 
who  had  an  ear,  understood  my  uncle  Toby 
9  as  if  he  had  wrote  a  whole  volume  against 

jven  sacraments. Humph  !    replied  Dr. 

stating  my  uncle  Toby's  argument  over  again 


to  him) — Why,  Sir,  are  there  not  seven  cardinal 
virtues! —Seven   mortal    sins! Seven 


golden  candlesticks  !- 


-Seven  heavens  !- 


'Tis  more  than  I  know,  replied  my  uncle  Toby. 
Are  there  not  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ? 

Seven  days  of  the  creation! Seven 

planets! Seven  plagues! That  there 

are,  quoth  my  father,  with  a  most  affected  gravity. 
But  prithee,  continued  he,  go  on  with  the  rest  of 
thy  characters,  Trim.] 

*  Another  is  sordid,  unmerciful  [here  Trim 
waved  his  right  hand],  a  strait-hearted,  selfish 
wretch,  incapable  either  of  private  friendship  or 
public  spirit  Take  notice  how  he  passes  by  the 
widow  and  orphan  in  their  distress,  and  sees  all  the 
miseries  incident  to  human  life  without  a  sigh  or 
a  prayer.  [An'  please  your  Honours,  cried  Trim, 
I  think  this  a  viler  man  than  the  other.] 

"  Shall  not  conscience  rise  up  and  sting  him  on 

such  occasions ! No  ;  thank  God,  there  is 

no  occasion  :  /  pay  every  man  his  own  i — /  have 
no  fornication  to  answer  to  my  conscience  ; — no 
faithless  vows  or  promises  to  make  up  ; — /  have 
debauched  no  man's  wife  or  child : — thank  God,  J 
am  not  as  other  men,  adulterers ,  unjust,  or  even  as 
this  libertine,  who  stands  before  me, 

"  A  third  is  crafty  and  designing  in  his  nature. 
View  his  whole  life ;  'tis  nothing  but  a  cunning 
contexture  of  dark  arts  and  unequitable  subter- 
fuges, basely  to  defeat  the  true  intent  of  all  laws, 
plain-dealing,  and  the  safe  enjoyment  of  our  several 

properties. You  will  see  such  a  one  working 

out  a  frame  of  little  designs  upon  the  ignorance 
and  perplexities  of  the  poor  and  needy  man  ; — 
shall  raise  a  fortune  upon  the  inexperience  of  a 
youth,  or  the  unsuspecting  temper  of  his  friend, 
who  would  have  trusted  him  with  his  life. 

"  When  old  age  comes  on,  and  repentance  calls 
him  to  look  back  upon  this  black  account,  and 
state  it  over  again  with  his  conscience, Con- 
science looks  into  the  Statutes  at  large  :— 
finds  no  express  law  broken  by  what  he  has  done; 

perceives  no  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  goods 

and  chattels  incurred  ; — cees  no  scourge  waving 
over  his  head,  or  prison  opening  its  gates  upon 

him : What  is  there  to  affright  his  conscience ! 

— Conscience  has  got  safely  entrenched  behind  the 
Letter  of  the  Law  ;  sits  there  invulnerable,  forti- 
fied with  Ca&4  and  Hrnortrf  so  strongly  on  all 
sides,  that  it  is  not  preaching  can  dispossess  it  of 
its  hold. 

[Here  Corporal  Trim  and  my  uncle  Toby  ex- 
changed looks  with  each  other. — Ay,  ay,  Trim! 

quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  shaking  his  head, these 

are  but  sorry  fortifications,  Trim. O  !  very 

poor  work,  answered  Trim,  to  what  your  Honour 

and  I  make  of  it. The  character  of  this  last 

man,  said  Dr.  Slop,  interrupting  Trim,  is  more 
detestable  than  all  the  rest ;  and  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  some  pettifogging  lawyer  amongst 

you Amongst  us,  a  man's  conscience  could  not 

possibly  continue  so  long  blinded, three  times 

in  a  year,  at  least,  he  must  go  to  confession 

Will  that  restore  it  to  sight!   quoth  my  uncle 

Toby. Go  on,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  or  Oba- 

diah  will  have  got  back  before  thou  hast  got  to  the 

end  of  thy  sermon. 'Tis  a  very  short  one, 

replied  Trim. 1  wish  it  was  longer,  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby,  for  I  like  it  hugely. — Trim  went 
on.] 
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u  A  fourth  man  shall  want  even  this  refuse  ; 
shall  break  through  all  the  ceremony  of  slow  chi- 
cane ; scorn  the  doubtful  workings  of  secret 

plots  and  cautious  trains  to  bring  about  his  purpose. 

See  the  bare-faced  villain,  how  he  cheats,  lit**, 

perjures,  rol»s,  murders  I — Horrid  !—  But  indeed 
much  Wttor  was  not  to  be  expected,  in  the  present 

cai»e  ; — the  poor  man  was   in  the  dark  ! his 

priest  had  got  the  keeping  of  his  conscience  ;  and 
all  he  would  lot  him  know  of  it  was,  that  he  must 
believe  in  the  Pope  ; — goto  mass;— cross  himself ; 
— tell  his  beads  ; — be  a  good  catholic  ;  and  that 
this,  in  all  conscience,  was  enough  to  carry  him  to 

heaven.     What if  ho  perjures  ! Why,  he 

hail  a  mental  reservation  in  it. But  if  he  is  so 

wicked  and  abandoned  a  wretch  as  you  represent 
him  ; if  he  robs, — if  he  stabs, — will  not  con- 
science on  every  such  act,  receive  a  wound  itself  1 
Ay,— but  the  man  has  carried  it  to  confession  ; 

the  wound  digests  there,  and  will   do  well 

enough,  and  in  a  short  time  be  quite  healed  up  by 
absolution.     O  Popery  !  what  hast  thou  to  answer 

for ! when,  not   content  with  the   too  many 

natural  and  fatal  ways  through  which  the  heart  of 
man  is  every  day  thus  treacherous  to  itself  aliove 

all  things  ; thou  hast  wilfully  set  open  the  wide 

gate  of  deceit  before  the  face  of  this  unwary  tra- 
veller, too  apt,  God  knows,  to  go  astray  of  himself, 
and  confidently  speak  peace  to  himself,  when  there 
is  no  peace. 

a()f  this,  the  common  instances,  which  I  have 
drawn  out  of  life,  are  too  notorious  to  require 
much  evidence.  If  any  man  doubts  the  reality  of 
tliem,  or  thinks  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  such 
a  bubble  to  himself, — I  must  refer  him  a  moment 
to  his  own  reflections,  and  will  then  venture  to 
trust  my  appeal  with  his  own  heart 

"  Let  him  consider,  in  how  different  a  degree  of 
detestation  numbers  of  wicked  actions  stand  there: 
though  equally  bad  and  vicious  in  their  own 
natures, — lie  will  soon  find  tliat  such  of  them  as 
strong  inclination  and  custom  have  prompted  him 
to  commit  are  generally  dressed  out  and  painted 
with  all  the  false  beauties  which  a  soft  and 
flattering  hand  can  giro  them  : — and  that  the 
others,  to  which  he  feels  no  propensity,  appear 
at  once,  naked  and  deformed,  surrounded  with 
all  the  true  circumstances  of  folly  and  dis- 
honour. 

w  When  David  surprised  Snul  sleeping  in  the 
cave,  and  cut  oil'  the  skirt  of  his  rol>c  ; — wo  read 
that  his  heart  smote  him  for  what  he  had  done: — 
but  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  where  a  faithful  and 
gallant  servant,  whom  he  ought  to  have  loved  and 
honoured,  fell  to  make  way  for  his  lust, — where 
conscience  had  so  much  greater  reason  to  take  the 
alarm,  his  heart  smot"  him  not.  A  whole  year 
had  almost  passed,  from  the  first  commission  of 
that  crime,  to  the  time  Nathan  was  sent  to  reprove 
liim  ;  and  we  read  not  once  of  the  least  sorrow  or 
compunction  of  heart  which  he  testified,  during  all 
that  time,  for  what  ho  had  done. 

**  Thus  conscience,  this  once  able  monitor, — 
placed  on  high  as  a  judge  within  us,  and  intended 
by  our  Maker  as  a  just  and  equitable  one  too,  by 
an  unhappy  train  of  causes  ami  impediments,  takes 
often  such  imperfect  cognizance  of  what  passe*, — 
does  its  office  so  negligently. — sometimes  so  cor- 
ruptly,— that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  alone  ;  and, 
therefore,  wo  find  there  is  a  necessity,  an  absolute 


necessity,  of  joining  another  principle  with  it,  to> 
aid,  if  not  govern,  its  determinations. 

"  So  that,  if  you  would  form  a  just  judgment  of 
wliat  is  of  infinite  importance  to  you  not  to  be 
misled  in, — namely,  in  what  degree  of  real  merit 
you  stand,  either  as  an  honest  nan,  a  useful 
citizen,  a  faithful  subject  to  your  king,  or  a  good 
servant  to  your  God, — call  in  religion  and  moral* 
ity.     Look  :  what  is  written  in  the  law  of  God  I 

How  rendest  thou  I — Consult  calm  reason, 

and  the  unchangeable  obligations  of  justice  and 
truth  ; — what  sav  tliev  ? 

"  Let  Conscience  determine  the  matter  upon 
theso  reports  ; — and  then,  if  thy  heart  condemn* 
thee  not,  which  is  the  case  the  Apostle  supposes, 
— the  rule  will  bo  infallible  ;— [Here  Dr.  Slop  fell 
asleep.]  *  thin  trilt  have  confidence  towards  G*d  ;* 
— tliat  is,  have  just  grounds  to  believe  the  judg- 
ment th<>a  hast  passed  upon  thyself  is  the  judge- 
ment of  God  ;  ami  nothing  else  but  an  anticipa- 
tion of  that  righteous  sentence,  which  will  bo 
pronounced  ujkjii  thee  hereafter,  by  that  Being  to 
whom  thou  art  finally  to  give  an  account  of  thy 
action*. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man,  indeed,  then,  an  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Kcclesiasticus  expresses  it,  trho  u 
not  pricked  trith  the  multitude  of  his  sins:  Blessed 
u  the  man  ichwe  heart  hath  not  condemned  him  ; 
whether  he  he  rich,  or  whether  he  he  povr,  if  he 
have  a  good  heart  (a  heart  thus  guided  and  in- 
formed), he  shall  at  all  times  rejoiee  in  a  cheerfnl 
countenance  ;  his  mind  shall  tell  him  mere  than 
*evrn  tratchmrn  thnt  tit  above  upon  a  tuwer  en 
hitfh.  [A  tower  has  no  strength,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  unless  it  i*  flanked.]  "  In  the  darkest 
doubts,  it  shall  conduct  him  safer  than  a  thousand 
casuists,  and  give  the  state  ho  lives  in  a  liettcr 
security  for  his  behaviour  than  all  the  causes  and 

■ 

restrictions  put  together,  which  law-makers  are 
forced  to  multiply:  forcetl,  1  say,  as  things  stand; 
human  laws  not  being  a  matter  of  original  choice, 
but  of  pure  necessity,  brought  in  to  fence  against 
thu  mischievous  effects  of  those  consciences  which 
arc  no  law  unto  themselves  ;  well  intending,  by 
the  many  provisions  made* — that  in  all  such  corrupt 
and  misguided  ca<ics,  where  principles  and  the 
checks  of  conscience  will  not  make  us  upright*— 
to  supply  their  force,  and,  by  the  terrors  of  jails 
and  halters,  oblige  us  to  it. 

[  I  see  plainly,  said  my  father,  that  this  ser- 
mon has  been  cnnqxiscd  to  be  preached  at  the 
Temple,— or  at  some  assize. — I  like  the  reasoning 
— and  am  sorry  tliat  Dr.  Slop  has  fallen  asleep 
liefore  the  time  of  his  conviction  ; — for  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  parson,  as  I  thought  at  first,  never 
insulted  St.  Paul  in  the  least;  nor  has  there  been, 

brother,  the  least  difference  between  them. A 

great  matter,  if  they  had  di tiered!  replied  ray  uncle 
Tobv, — the  Ixest  friends  in  the  world  mav  differ 

sometimes True,  brother-  Toby,   (moth  nvy 

father,  shaking  hands  with  him  ;  we'll  fill  our 
pipes,  brother,  and  then  Trim  sluill  go  on. 

Well, — what  dost  thou  think  of  it  t  said  my 
father,  speaking  to  Corporal  Trim,  as  he  reached 
his  tobacco-box. 

I  think,  answered  thu  Corporal,  that  the  seven 
watchmen  upon  the  tower,  who,  I  sup]>osc,  ere  all 
sentinels  there,  —  ore  more,  on'  please  your 
Honour,  than  were  necessary ;  and  to  go  ou  at 
that  rate  would  harass  a  remanent  all  to  pieces ; 
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which  &  commanding  officer,  who  loves  his  men, 
will  never  do,  if  he  can  help  it ;  because  two 
sentinels,  added  the  Corporal,  are  as  good  as 
twenty. — I  have  been  a  commanding  officer  nay- 
self^  in  the  Corp$-de~garde,  a  hundred  times,  con- 
tinued Trim  (rising  an  inch  higher  in  his  figure, 
as  he  spoke)  ;  and  all  the  time  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve  his  Majesty  King  William,  in  relieving 
the  most  considerable  posts,  I  never  left  more 

than  two  in  my  life Very  right,  Trim,  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby, — but  you  do  not  consider,  Trim,  that 
the  towers  in  Solomon's  days  were  not  such 
things  as  our  bastions,  flanked  and  defended  by 
other  works.  This,  Trim,  was  an  invention  since 
Solomon's  death ;  nor  had  they  horn-works,  or 
ravelins  before  the  curtain,  in  his  time  ;— or  such 
a  fosse  as  we  make,  with  a  cuvette  in  the  middle 
or  it,  and  with  covered-ways  and  counterscarps 
pahasdoed  along  it,  to  guard  against  a  coup-de- 
SMin  r — so  that  the  seven  men  upon  the  tower 
were  a  party,  I  dare  say,  front  the  Ctpi-de-gunU, 

■et  there,  not  only  to  look  out,  but  to  defend  it 

Tliey  could  be  no  more,  an9  please  your  Honour, 

thau  a  corporal's  guard My  father  smiled 

inwardly,  but  not  outwardly  ; — the  subject  being 
lather  too  serious,  considering  what  had  happened, 
to  make  a  jest  of. — So  putting  his  pipe  into  his 
mouth,  which  he  had  just  lighted, — he  contented 
himself  with  ordering  Trim  to  read  on.  lie  read 
on  as  follows :] 

"  To  have  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes,  and, 
la  our  mutual  dealings  with  each  other,  to  govern 
sur  actions  by  the  eternal  measures  of  right  and 
wrong  : — the  first  of  these  will  comprehend  the 
duties  of  religion  ; — the  second,  those  of  morality, 
which  are  so  inseparably  connected  together  that 
jw  cannot  divide  these  two  tablet,  even  in  iraagi- 
atnon  (though  the  attempt  is  often  made  in 
jtactice),  without  breaking,  and  mutually  destroy- 
ing them  both. 

a  u  I  said,  the  attempt  is  often  made ;  and  so  it 
■  ;  there  being  nothing  mere  common  than  to  see 
tnan,  who  has  no  sense  at  all  of  religion, — and 
indeed  baa  so  much  honesty  as  to  pretend  to  none, 
who  would  take  it  as  the  bitterest  affront  sliould 
you  but  hint  at  a  suspicion  of  his  moral  character, 
—or  imagine  he  was  not  conscientiously  just  and 
■crapulous  to  the  uttermost  mite. 

*  When  there  is  some  appearance  thai  it  is 
*y  though  one  is  unwilling  even  to  suspect  the 
appearance  of  so  amiable  a  virtue  as  moral 
honesty,  yet  were  wo  to  look  into  the  grounds  of 
it,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  persuaded  we  should 
fad  little  reason  to  envy  such  a  one  the  honour 
«f  his  motive. 

u  Let  him  declaim  as  pompously  as  he  chooses 
upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  either  his  interest,  has 
pride,  his  ease,  or  some  such  little  and  changeable 
passion,  as  will  give  us  but  small  dependence  upon 
kit  actions  in  matters  of  great  distress. 

u  I  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

"  I  know  the  banker  I  deal  with,  or  the  physi- 
cian I  usually  call  in  [There  is  no  need,  cried  Dr. 
Slop,  waking,  to  call  in  any  physician  in  this 
•ate]— "to  be  neither  of  them  men  of  much 
religion :  I  hear  them  make  a  jest  of  it  every 
•ay,  and  treat  all  its  sanctions  with  so  much  scorn 
u  to  put  the  master  past  doubt.  Well : — not- 
withstanding  this,  J  pot  my  fsrtnne  into  the  hands 


of  the  one  ; — and  wliat  is  dearer  still  to  me,  I 
trust  my  life  to  the  honest  skill  of  the  other. 

"  Now  let  me  examine  what  is  my  reason  far 
this  great  confidence.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I 
believe  there  is  no  probability  that  either  of  them 
will  employ  the  power  I  put  into  their  hands  to 
my  disadvantage; — I  consider  that  honesty  serves 
the  purposes  of  this  life  : — I  know  their  success 
in  the  world  depends  upou  the  fairness  of  their 
characters, — in  a  word,  I'm  persuaded  that  they 
cannot  hurt  me,  witheut  hurting  themselves 
more. 

"  But  put  it  otherwise,  namely,  that  interest 
lay,  for  once,  on  the  other  side;  that  a  case  should 
happen,  wherein  the  one,  without  stein  to  his 
reputation,  could  secrete  my  fortune,  and  leave 
me  naked  in  the  world  ;— or  that  the  other  could 
send  me  out  of  it,  and  enjoy  an  estate,  by  my 
death,  without  dishonour  to  himself  or  his  art : 
In  this  case,  what  held  have  I  of  either  of  them  I 
— Religiou,  the  strongest  of  all  motives,  is  out  of 
the  questiou  ; — interest,  the  next  most  powerful 
motive  in  the  world,  is  strongly  against  me  : 
What  liave  I  left  to  cast  into  the  opposite  seaie^ 

to  balance  tins  temptation \ Alas!   I   bane 

nothing, —  nothing  but  what  is  lighter  than  a 

bubble  : 1  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Honour, 

or  some  such    capricious   priueiple. Strait 

security  for  two  of  the  most  valuable  blessings — 
my  property  and  my  life  ! 

"  As,  therefore,  we  can  have  no-  dependence 
upon  morality  without  religion  ; — so,  on  the  other 
hand, —  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  expected 
from  religion  without  morality ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  no  prodigy  to  see  a  man  whose  real  moral 
cliaracter  stands  very  low,  who  yet  entertains  the 
highest  notion  of  himself,  in  the  light  of  a  reli- 
gious man. 

"He  shall  not  only  be  covetous,  revengeful, 
implacable, — but  even  wanting  in  points  of  com- 
mon honesty ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  talks  loudly 
against  the  infidelity  of  the  age, — is  a+ahmu  far 
some  points  of  religion, — gees  twice  a-day  1*> 
church, — attends  the  sacraments, — and  arousal 
himself  with  a  few  instrumental  parts  of  religion, 
— shall  cheat  his  conscience  inte  a  iadgwtent  that, 
for  this,  he  is  a  religious  man,  and  lias  discharged 
truly  his  duty  to  God :  and  yoa  will  find  that 
such  a  man,  through  force  of  this  delusion,  gene* 
rally  looks  down  with  spiritual  pride  upon  every 
other  man  who  lias  less  affectation  of  piety, — 
though,  perhaps,  ten  tunes  mare  reallmiesty  than 
himself. 

"  Thit  likewise  it  a  tore  evU  urtdtr  the 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  one  mistaken 
which,  for  its  time,  has  wrought  more  serious 

miechiefs. For  a  general  proof  of  this, — 

examine  the  history  of  the  Romish  church  ;" — 
[Well,  wliat  can  you  make  of  that  I  cried  Dr. 
Slop]  — "  See  what  scenes  of  cruelty,  murder, 
rapine,  bloodshed," — [They  may  thank  their  own 
obstinacy,  cried  Dr.  Slop]  — u  have  all  been 
sanctified  by  a  religion  not  strictly  governed  by 
moralitv. 

"  In  how  many  kingdoms  of  the  world — [Here 
Trim  kept  waving  his  right  hand,  from  the  ser- 
mon to  the  extent  of  his  arm,  returning  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  conclusion  of  the* 
paragraph.] 

"  la  how  many  kingtkwns  of  the  world  bas  the 
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crusading  sword  of  the  misguided  saint-errant 
spared  neither  ace,  nor  merit,  nor  sex,  nor  con- 
dition I — and,  as  he  fought  under  the  banners  of  a 
religion  which  set  him  loose  from  justice  and 
humanity,  he  showed  none  ;  mercilessly  trampled 

upon  both, heard  neither  the  cries  of  the 

unfortunate,  nor  pitied  their  distresses  ! 

[I  have  been  in  many  a  battle,  an1  please  your 
Honour,  quoth  Trim,  sighing,  but  never  in  so 
melancholy  a  one  as  this  : — I  would  not  have 
drawn  a  trigger  in  it,  against  these  poor  souls, — 

to  have  been  made  a  general  officer. Why, 

what  do  vou  understand  of  the  affair !  said  Dr. 
Slop,  looking  towards  Trim,  with  something  more 
of  contempt  than  the  Corporal's  honest  heart 

deserved. What  do  you  know,  friend,  about 

this  battle  you  talk  of  \— — I  know,  replied  Trim, 
that  I  never  refused  quarter  in  my  life  to  any 
man  who  cried  out  for  it : — but,  to  a  woman,  or  a 
child,  continued  Trim,  before  I  would  level  my 
musket  at  them,  I  would  lose  my  life  a  thousand 

times. Here's  a  crown    for    thee,  Trim,  to 

drink  with  Obadiah  to-night,  quoth  my  uncle 

Toby,  and  I'll  give  Obadiah  another  too. God 

bless  your  Honour,  replied  Trim  ; — I  had  rather 

these  poor  women  and  children  had  it. Thou 

art  an  honest  fellow,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

My  father  nodded  his  head, — as  much  as  to  say 
— And  so  he  is. 

But  prithee,  Trim,  said  my  father,  make  an 
end, — for  I  see  thou  hast  but  a  leaf  or  two  left. 

Corporal  Trim  read  on.] 

u  If  tho  testimony  of  past  centuries  in  this 
matter  is  not  sufficient,  consider,  at  this  instant, 
how  tho  votaries  of  that  religion  are  every  day 
thinking  to  do  service  and  honour  to  God  by 
actions  which  are  a  dishonour  and  scandal  to 
themselves ! 

"  To  be  convinced  of  this,  go  with  me,  for  a 
moment,  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition. — 
[God  help  my  poor  brother  Tom.]  —  Behold 
Religion,  with  Mercy  and  Justice  chained  down 
under  her  feet,  —  there  sitting  ghastly  upon  a 
black  tribunal,  propped  up  with  racks  and  instru- 
ments of  torment.  Hark  !  —  hark  !  what  a 
piteous  groan  '.—  [Hero  Trim's  face  turned  as 

pale  as  ashes.] See  the  melancholy  wretch 

who  uttered  it — [Here  the  tears  began  to  trickle 

down] just    brought   forth  to    undergo    the 

anguish  of  a  mock  trial,  and  endure  the  utmost 
pains  that  a  studied  system  of  cruelty  has  been 

able  to  invent. [D- them  all,  quoth  Trim, 

his  colour  returning  into  his  face  as  red  as  blood.] 
— Behold  this  helpless  victim  delivered  up  to 
his  tormentors,  his  body  so  wasted  with  sorrow 
and  confinement !  [Oh  !  'tis  my  brother,  cried 
poor  Trim,  in  a  most  passionate  exclamation, 
dropping  the  sermon  upon  the  ground,  and  clap- 
ping his  hands  together, — I  fear  'tis  poor  Tom. 

My  father  and  my  uncle  Toby's  hearts  yearned 

with  sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow's  distress;  even 

Slop    himself   acknowledged  pity  for   him. 

Why,  Trim,  said  my  father,  this  is  not  a  history, 
— 'tis  a  sermon  thou  art  reading  ; — prithee  begin 

the  sentence  again.] Behold   this  helpless 

victim  delivered  up  to  his  tormentors,  his  body  so 
wasted  with  sorrow  and  confinement,  you  will  see 
every  nerve  and  muscle  as  it  suffers. 

**  Observe  the  last  movement  of  that  horrid 
engine  ! — [I  would  rather  face  a  cannon,  quoth 


Trim,  stamping.] — See  what  convulsions  it  has 

thrown  him  into  ! Consider  the  nature  of  the 

posture  in  which  he  now  lies  stretched, — what 
exquisite  tortures  he  endures  by  it ! — [I  hope  'tis 
not  in  Portugal.]  —  Tis  all  nature  can  bear! 
Good  God!  see  how  it  keeps  his  weary  soul  hang- 
ing upon  his  trembling  lips  ! — [I  would  not  read 
another  line  of  it,  quoth  Trim,  for  all  this  world ; 
I  fear  an'  please  your  Honours,  all  this  is  in 
Portugal,  where  my  poor  brother  Tom  is. 
I  tell  thee,  Trim,  again,  quoth  my  father,  'tis  not 
an  historical  account, — 'tis  a  description. — 'Tis 
only  a  description,  honest  man,  quoth  Slop  ;  there 

is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. That's  another 

story,  replied  my  father. — However,  as  Trim  reads 
it  with  so  mucfi  concern, — 'tis  cruelty  to  force 
him  to  go  on  with  it  Give  me  hold  of  the  sermon, 
Trim  ; — I'll  finish  it  for  thee,  and  thou  mayst  go. 

1  must  stay  and  hear  it  too,  replied  Trim, 

if  your  Honour  will  allow  me  ; — though  I  would 

not  read  it  myself  for  a  Colonel's  pay. Poor 

Trim  !  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. My  father  went 

on.] 

" — Consider  tho  nature  of  the  posture  in  which 
he  now  lies  stretched,  what  exquisite  torture  he 
endures  by  it ! — 'Tis  all  nature  can  bear  !  Good 
God  !  See  how  it  keeps  his  weary  soul  hanging 
upon  his  trembling  lips, — willing  to  take  its  leave, 
but  not  suffered  to  depart ! —  Behold  the  un- 
happy wretch   led  back  to  his  cell ! [Then, 

thank  God,  however,  quoth  Trim,  they  hare  not 
killed  him.] — Sec  him  dragged  out  of  it  again 
to  meet  the  flames,  and  the  insults  in  his  last 
agonies,  which  this  principle, — this  principle,  that 
there  can  he  religion  without  mercy,  lias  prepared 
for  him. — [Then,  thank  God, — he  is  dead,— -quoth 
Trim, — he  is  out  of  his  pain — and  they  have  done 

their  worst  at  him. — O,  Sirs ! Hold  your  peace, 

Trim,  said  my  father,  going  on  with  the  sermon 
(lest  Trim  should  incense  Dr.  Slop,)  we  shall  never 
have  done  at  this  rate.] 

u  The  surest  way  to  try  the  merit  of  any  disputed 
notion  is  to  trace  down  the  consequences  such  a 
notion  has  produced,  and  compare  them  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ; 'tis  the  short  and  deci- 
sive rule  which  our  Saviour  hath  left  us,  for  these 
and  such-like  cases,  and  it  is  worth  a  thousand 
arguments — By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them, 

"  I  will  add  no  further  to  tho  length  of  this 
sermon  tlian  by  two  or  three  short  and  indepen- 
dent rules  deduciblo  from  it. 

"  First,  Whenever  a  man  talks  loudly  against 
religion,  always  suspect  that  it  is  not  his  reason, 
but  his  passions,  which  have  got  the  bettor  of  his 
creed.  A  bad  life  and  a  good  belief  are  disagree- 
able and  troublesome  neighbours ;  and  where  they 
separate,  depend  upon  it,  'tis  for  no  other  cause 
but  quietness'  sake. 

"  Secondly,  When  a  man  thus  represented  tells 
you,  in  any  particular  instance, — That  such  a  thing 
goes  against  his  conscience, — always  believe  be 
means  exactly  the  same  thing  as  when   he  tells 

you  such  a  thing  goes  against  his  stomach  ; a 

present  want  of  appetite  being  generally  the  true 
cause  of  both. 

u  In  a  word — trust  that  man  in  nothing  whohae 
not  a  Conscience  in  everything. 

"  And,  in  your  own  case,  remember  this  plain 
distinction,  a  mistake  in  which  has  ruined  thousands, 
— That  your  conscience  is  not  a  law : — no,  God  and 
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reason  made  the  law,  and  have  placed  conscience 
!   within  you,  to  determine, — not,  like  an  A  siatic  cadi, 

according  to  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  his  own  passions, 
|  —bat  like  a  British  judge  in  this  land  of  liberty 
i  and  good  sense,  who  makes  no  new  law,  but  faith- 
i   folly  declares  that  law  which  he  knows  already 

written." 

'  FIXIS. 

i 

Thou  hast  read  the  sermon  extremely  well, 

Trim,  quoth  my  father. If  he  had  spared  his 

comments,  replied  Dr.  Slop,  he  would  have  read 

it  much  better. 1  should  have  read  it  ten 

times  better,  Sir,  answered  Trim,  but  that  my 

1   heart  was  so  full. That  was  the  very  reason, 

1   Trim,  replied  my  father,  which  has  made  thee 

read  the  sermon  as  well  as  thou  hast  done ; — and 

.   if  the  clergy  of  our  church,  continued  my  father, 

i  addressing  himself  to  Dr.  Slop,  would  take  part  in 

1   what  they  deliver,  as  deeply  as  this  poor  fellow 

|  has  done, — as  their  compositions  are  fine — [I 

,  deny  it,  quoth  Dr.  Slop], — I  maintain  it, — that 

the  eloquence  of  our  pulpits,  with  such  subjects  to 

inflame  it,  would  be  a  model  for  the  whole  world. 

— Bat,  alas !  continued  my  father,  and  I  own  it, 

i  Sir,  with  sorrow,  that,  like  French  politicians,  in 

1  this  respect,  what  they  gain  in  the  cabinet,  they 

-  lose  in  the  field. Twere  a  pity,  quoth  my 

!  uncle,  that  this   should  be  lost. 1   like  the 

J  lermon  well,  replied  my  father, — 'tis  dramatic; — 
'  rod  there  is  something  in  that  way  of  writing, 
when  skilfully  managed,  which  catches  the  atten- 
tion.  We  preach  much  in  that  way  with  us, 

arid  Dr.  Slop* 1  know  that  very  well,  said  my 

lather, — but  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  disgusted 
Dr.  Slop,  full  as  much  as  his  assent,  simply,  could 

have  pleased  him. But  in  this,  added  Dr.  Slop, 

a  little  piqued, — our  sermons  have  greatly  the 

advantage,  tliat  wo  never  introduce  any  character 

l  into  them  below  a  patriarch,  or  a  patriarch's  wife, 

.  or  a  martyr,  or  a  saint. There  are  some  very 

bad  characters  in  this,  however,  said  my  father ; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  sermon  a  jot  the  worse  for 

'em- But  pray,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, — whose 

■  can  this  be  I — How  could  it  get  into  my  Stevinus! 

A  man  must  be  as  great  a    conjuror   as 

Stevinus,  said  my  father,  to  resolve  the  second 

question.    Tho  first,  I  think,  is  not  so  difficult ; — 

!  for,  unless  my  judgment  greatly  deceives  me, — I 

know  the  author ;  for  'tis  wrote,  certainly,  by  the 

:  parson  of  the  parish. 

J  The  similitude  of  the  style  and  manner  of  it 
with  those  my  father  constantly  had  heard  preached 
in  his  parish-church  was  the  ground  of  his  con- 
jecture, — proving,  it  as  strongly  as  an  argument 
a  priori  could  prove  such  a  thing  to  a  philosophic 
'  mind,  that  it  was  Yorick's,  and  no  one's  else. — It 
was  proved  to  be  so  a  posteriori,  the  day  after, 
when  Yorick  sent  a  servant  to  my  uncle  Toby's 
,   house  to  inquire  after  it. 

It  seems  that  Yorick,  who  was  inquisitive  after 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  had  borrowed  Stevinus  of 
my  uncle  Toby,  and  had  carelessly  popped  his 
sermon,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  it,  into  the  middle 
of  Stevinus ;  and,  by  an  act  of  forgetful  ness,  to 
which  he  was  ever  subject,  ho  had  sent  Stevinus 
home,  and  his  sermon  to  keep  him  company. 

Ill-fated  sermon !  Thou  wast  lost,  after  this  re- 
covery of  thee,  a  second  time  dropped  through  an 
unsuspected  fissure  in*  thy  masters  pocket,  down 


into  a  treacherous  and  tattered  lining,-— trod  deep 
into  the  dirt  by  the  left  hind-foot  of  his  Rosinanto 
inhumanly  stepping  upon  thee  as  thou  falledst, — 
buried  ten  days  in  the  mire, — raised  up  out  of  it 
by  a  beggar, — sold  for  a  halfpenny  to  a  parish- 
clerk,— transferred  to  his  parson,— lost  for  ever  to 
thy  own,  the  remainder  of  his  days, — nor  restored 
to  his  restless  manes  till  this  very  moment  that  I 
tell  the  world  the  story. 

Can  the  reader  believe  that  this  sermon  of 
Yorick's  was  preached  at  an  assize  in  the 
cathedral  of  York,  before  a  thousand  witnesses, 
ready  to  give  oath  of  it,  by  a  certain  prebendary 
of  that  church,  and  actually  printed  by  him  when 
he  had  done  1 — and  within  so  short  a  space  as  two 
years  and  three  months  after  Yorick's  death  I — 
Yorick,  indeed,  was  never  better  served  in  his 

life  | but  it  was  a  little  hard  to  maltreat  him 

after,  and  plunder  him  after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  who  did  it  was  in 
perfect  charity  with  Yorick, — and,  in  conscious 
justice,  printed  but  a  few  copies  to  give  away  j— • 
and  that,  I  am  told,  he  could  moreover  have  made 
as  good  a  one  himself,  had  he  thought  fit, — I 
declare  I  would  not  have  published  this  anecdoto 
to  the  world  ; — nor  do  I  publish  it  with  an  intent 
to  hurt  his  character  and  advancement  in  the 
church  j — I  leavo  that  to  others : — but  I  find 
myself  impelled  by  two  reasons,  which  I  cannot 
withstand. 

— The  first  is,  That,  in  doing  justice,  I  may  give 
rest  to  Yorick's  ghost ; — which, — as  the  country- 
people,  and  some  others,  believe, — still  walk*. 

The  second  reason  is,  That,  by  laying  open  this 
story  to  the  world,  I  gain  an  opportunity  of 
informing  it — that  in  case  the  character  of  Parson 
Yorick,  and  this  samnlo  of  his  sermons,  are  liked, 
— there  are  now  in  trie  possession  of  the  Shandy 
family  as  many  as  will  make  a  handsome  volume, 
at  the  world's  service, — and  much  good  may  they 
do  it. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Obadiaii  gained  the  two  crowns  without  dispute; 
for  he  came  in  jingling  with  all  the  instruments  in 
the  green  baize-bag  we  spoke  of,  slung  across  his 
body,  just  as  Corporal  Trim  went  out  of  tho 
room. 

It  is  now  proper,  I  think,  quoth  Dr.  Slop  (clear- 
ing up  his  looks),  as  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  of 
some  service  to  Mrs.  Shandy,  to  send  up  stairs  to 
know  how  she  goes  on. 

I  liave  ordered,  answered  my  father,  the  old  mid- 
wife to  come  down  to  us  upon  the  least  difficulty  ; 
— for  you  must  know,  Dr.  Slop,  continued  my 
father,  with  a  perplexed  kind  of  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  that,  by  express  treaty,  solemnly 
ratified  between  me  and  my  wife,  you  are  no  more 
than  an  auxiliary  in  this  affair, — and  not  so  much 
as  that, — unless  the  lean  old  mother  of  a  midwife 
above  stairs  cannot  do  without  you. — Women  have 
their  particular  fancies ;  and,  in  points  of  this 
nature,  continued  my  father,  where  they  bear  the 
whole  burden,  and  Buffer  so  much  acute  pain  for 
the  advantage  of  our  families,  and  the  good  of  tho 
species, — they  claim  a  right  of  deciding,  en  souve- 
mine,  in  whose  hands,  and  in  what  fashion,  they 
choose  to  undergo  it. 

They  are  in  the  right  of  it, — quoth  my  uncle 
Toby. But,  Sir,  replied  Dr.  Slop,  not  taking 
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notion  of  my  undo  Toby's  opinion,  but  turning;  to 
my  father, — they  had  better  govern  in  other  points; 
—and  a  father  of  a  family,  who  wishes  its  perpetuity, 
in  my  opinion  hod  better  exchange  this  prerogative 
with  them,  and  give  up  some  other  rights  in  lieu 

of  it. 1  know  not,  quoth  my  father,  answering 

a  little  too  testily,  to  be  quite  dispassionate  in  wliat 
ho  said, — I  know  not,  quoth  lie,  what  we  have  left 
to  give  up,  in  lieu  of  who  sluUl  bring  our  children 
into  the  world, — unless  that— of  who  shall  beget 

them. One   would  almost  give  up  anything, 

replied  Dr.  Skip. — I  beg  your  pardon, — answered 

my  uncle  Toby. Sir,  replied  Dr.  Slop,  it  would 

astonish  you  to  know  wliat  improvements  we  have 
made  of  late  years  in  all  branches  of  obstetrical 
knowledge,  but  particularly  in  that  one  single  point 
of  the  safe  and  expeditious  extraction  of  the  fatvs, 
— which  has  received  such  lights  that,  for  my  part 
(holding  up  his  hands'),  I  declare  I  wonder  how 

the  world  has 1  wish,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

you  had  seen  what  prodigious  armies  we  had  in 
Flanders. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  have  dropped  the  curtain  over  this  scene  for 
a  minute, — to  remind  you  of  one  thing — and  to 
inform  you  of  another. 

What  I  have  to  inform  you  comes,  I  own,  a 
little  out  of  its  due  course  ; — for  it  sliould  have; 
been  told  thirty-five  pages  ago,  but  that  I  foresaw 
%twould  come  in  pat  hereafter,  and  be  of  more 
advantage  here  than  elsewhere. — Writers  had  need 
look  before  them,  to  keep  up  the  spirit  and  con- 
nexion of  what  tliev  have  in  liand. 

When  these  two  things  are  done, — the  curtain 
shall  be  drawn  up  again,  and  my  unele  Toby,  my 
lather,  and  Dr.  Slop,  shall  go  on  with  their  dis- 
course, without  any  more  interruption. 

First,  then,  the  matter  which  I  lave  to  remind 

ytra  of  is  this, That,  from  the  specimens  of 

singularity  in  my  father's  notions  in  point  of 
Christian  names,  and  that  other  previous  point 
thereto, — you  was  leil,  1  think,  into  an  opinion 
(and  I  am  sure  I  said  as  much),  tliat  my  father 
was  a  gentleman  altogether  as  odd  and  whimsical 
in  fifty  other  opinions.  In  truth,  there  was  not  a 
stag*'  in  the  life  of  man,  from  the  very  first  act  of 
his  begetting, — down  to  the  lean  and  Klippcrcd 
pantaloon  in  his  second  childishness,  lmt  he  hud 
some;  favourite  notion  to  himself,  springing  out  of 
it,  as  seeptMNil,  and  as  far  out  of  the  highway  of 
thinking,  as  th"sc  two  which  have  been  explained. 

Mr.   Shandy,  my  father,   Sir,  would   see 

nothing  in  the  light  in  which  others  placed  it ; — 
ho  placed  things  in  his  own  light : — he  would  weigh 
nothing  in  common  scales : — no, — he  was  too  re- 
fined i\  researcher  to  lie  o]m«ii  to  so  gross  an 
imposition, — To  come  at  the  exact  weight  of  thin**1* 
in  the  scientific  stecl-yurd,  tho/w/rrr*m,  he  would 
say,  should  lx.»  almost  invisible,  to  avoid  all  friction 
from  popular  tenets  ; — without  this  the  minutiee  of 
philosophy,  wluch  would  always  turn  the  balance, 
will  have  no  weight  at  all. — Knowledge,  like 
matter,  he  would  affirm,  was  divisible  in  injitiifwm ,- 
— that  the  grains  and  scruples  were  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  the  gravitation  of  the  whole  world. — 
In  a   word,  he  would  say  error  was  error, — no 

matter  where  it  fell  : whether  in  a  fraction, — 

or  a  ]>ound, — 'twas  alike  fatal  to  truth  ;  aud  she 
was  kept  down  at  the  bottom  of  her  well  as  inevi- 


tably by  a  mistake  in  the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing, 
— as  in  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  put  together. 

He  would  often  lament  that  it  was  for  want  of 
considering  this  properly,  and  of  applying  it  skil- 
fully to  civil  matters,  as  well  as  to  speculative 
truths,  that  so  many  things  in  this  world  were  out 
of  joint  ;— that  the  political  arch  was  giving  way  ; 
— and  that  the  verv  foundations  of  our  excellent 
constitution,  in  church  and  state,  were  so  sapped, 
as  estimators  had  reported. 

You  cry  out,  he  would  say,  w«  aro  a  ruined, 
undone  people.  Why  !  he  would  ask,  making  use 
of  the  sorites  or  syllogism  of  Zeno  and  Chrysippiw, 
without  knowing  it  belonged  to  them. — Why  ! — 
Why  are  we  a  ruined  people  1 — Because  we  are 
corrupted. —  Whence  is  it,  dear  sir,  that  we  aw 
corrupted ! Because  we    are    needy  : our 


jHiverty  and  not  our  wills,  consent.- 


And  where* 
from  the 


fore,  ho  would  add,  are  we  needy  ?— 
neglect,  he  would  answer,  of  our  pence  and  oar 
halfpence  : — our  bank-notes,  sir,  our  guineas,— 
nav,  our  shillings,  take  care  of  themselves. 

Tis  the  same,  he  would  say,  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences  ; — the  great,  tbo  estab- 
lished points  of  them,  are  not  to  be  broke  in  upon. 
— The  laws  of  nnture  will  defend  themselves  ;— 
but  error— (he  would  add,  looking  earnestly  at  my 
mother)—  error,  sir,  creeps  in  through  the  minute 
holes,  and  small  crevices,  which  human  nature 
leaves  unguarded. 

This  turn  of  thinking  in  my  fafiter  is  what  I 

had  to  remind  you  of. The  point  you  arc  to  be 

informed  of,  and  which  I  Imve  reserved  for  tms 
place,  is  as  follows  : 

Amongst  the  many  and  excellent  reasors  witn 
which  my  fathiT  had  urged  my  mother  to  accept 
of  Dr.  Slop's  assistance  preferably  to  tliat  of  the 
old  woman, — there  was  one  of  a  very  stnguhr 
nature;  which,  wlien  lie  had  dune  arguing  tin 
matter  with  Iter  as  a  Christian,  and  came  to  ur*n 
it  over  again  with  her  as  a  philosopher,  he  had 
put  his  whole  strength  to,  <lependmg  indeed  upon 

it  as  his  sheet-anchor, It  failed  him  ;  though 

from  no  defect  in  the  argument  itself ;  but  that, 
do  what  he  could,  he  was  not  able  for  his  soul  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  drift  of  it.— Cursed 
hick !  said  he  to  himself,  one  afternoon,  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  room,  after  lie  liad  been  statins 
it  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  her,  to  no  manner  at 
purpose  ;— cursed  luck  !  said  he,  biting  his  lip,  ae 
he  shut  the  door, — for  a  man  to  be  master  of  one 
of  the  finest  chains  of  reasoning'  in  nature,  and 
have  a  wife,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  a  head* 
piece  that  lie  cannot  hang  up  a  single  inference 
within-side  of  it,  to  save  his  soul  from  destruc- 
tion. 

This  argument,  though  it  was  entirely  lo«t  upon 
my  mother,— had  more  weight  with  him  than  all 

his  other  arguments  joined  together. 1    will, 

therefore,  endeavour  to  do  it  justice, — and  set  it 
forth  with  all  the  perspicuity  I  am  master  of. 

My  father  set  out  upon  the  strength  of  these 
twt»  following  axioms  : — 

First,  that  an  ounce  of  a  man's  own  wit  was 
worth  a  ton  of  other  people's  ;  anil, 

Secondly  (which  by  the  bye,  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  hrst  axiom, — though  it  comes  last) — 
That  every  man's  wit  must  come  from  ever)'  man's 
ewii  soul—and  no  other  body's. 
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Now,  as  it  was  plain  to  my  father  tliat  all  souls 
were  by  nature  equal, — and  that  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  most  acute  and  the  most 
obtuse    understanding — was    from    no    original 
sharpness  or  bluiitncss  of  one  thinking  substance 
above  or  below  another, — but  arose  merely  from 
1  the  hicky  or  unlucky  organization  of  the  body,  in 
>  that  part  where  the  soul  principally  took  up  her 
residence — he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  his  in- 
I  quiry  to  find  out  the  identical  place, 
i      Now,  from  the  best  accounts  he  had  been  able 
:  to  get  of  thift  matter,  he  was  satisfied  it  could  not 
I  be  where  Dca  Cartes  had  fixed  it,  upon  the  top  of 
;  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain  ;  which,  as  he  philo- 
sophized, formed  a  cushion  for  her  about  the  size 
'■  of  a  marrow  pea  ;  though  to  speak  the  truth,  as 
I  so  many  nerves  did  terminate  all  in  that  one  place, 
;  — 'twas  no  bad  conjecture : — and  my  father  had 
certainly  fallen  with  that  great  philosopher  plump 
into  the  centre  of  the  mistake,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  uncle  Toby, — who  rescued  him  out  of  it  by  a 
';  story  he  liad  told  him  of  a  Walloon  officer  at  the 
I  battle  of  Landcn,  who  had  one  part  of  his  brain 
\  shot  away  by  a  musket-ball, — and  another  part 
1  of  it  taken  out  after  by  a  French  surgeon ;  and 
!  after  all,  recovered,  and  did  his  duty  very  well 
I  without  it. 

If  death,  said  my  father,  reasoning  with  himself, 
j  b  nothing  but  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  tho 

|  body  ; and  if  it  is  true  that  people  can  walk 

j  »bout,  and  do  their  business  without  brains, — then 
the  soul  does  not  inhabit  there.  Q.  E.  D. 


j     As  for  that  certain,  very  thin,  subtle,  and  very 

'  fragrant  juice  which  Coglionissimo  Borri,  the  great 

i  Milanese  physician,  affirms,  in  a  letter  to  Bortho- 

!  Hue,  to  have  discovered  in  tho  celluUo  of  tho 

•  oecipital  parts  of  the  cerebellum,  and  which  he 

,'  likewise  affirms  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the 

!  reasonable  soul  (for  you  must  know,  in  these  latter 

■  tod  more  enlightened  ages,  there  are  two  souls  in 

>  every  man    living, — the  one   according    to    the 

great  Metheglingius,  being  called  the  Animus,  the 

!  other  the  Animd) as  for  the  opinion,  I  say,  of 

Borri,  my  father  could  never  subscribe  to  it  by 
■  any  means  ;  the  very  idea  of  so  noble,  so  refined, 
j  so  immaterial,  and  so  exalted  a  being  as  the  Auitna, 
j  <jt  even  the  Animus,  taking  up  her  residence,  and 
'  sitting  dabbling,  like  a  tadpole,  all  day  long,  both 
}  Bummer  and  winter,  in  a  puddle,— or  in  a  liquid  of 
zny  kind,  how  thick  or  thin  soever,  he  would  say 
\  shocked  his  imagination  ;  ho  would  scarce  give 
the  doctrine  a  hearing. 

What,  therefore,  seemed  the  least  liable  to  ob- 
jections of  any  was  that  the  chief  sensoriuni,  or  head 
I    quarters  of  the  soul,  and  to  which  place  all  inteJ- 
>    ligences  were  referred,  and  wltenco  all  her  man- 
\    dates  were  issued — was  in,  or  near,  the  cerebellum 
.    —or  rather  somewhere  about  the  medulla  oblon- 
.    gala,  wherein,  it  was  generally  agreed  by  Dutch 
-   anatomists  that  all  the  minute  nerves  from  all  the 
\  organs  of  the  seven  senses  concentred,  like  streets 
\  and  winding  alleys,  into  a  square. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  singular  in  my  father's 

opinion  ; he  had  the  best  of  philosophers,  of 

all  ages  and  climates,  to  go  along  with  him. — But 

here  he  took  a  road  of  his  own,  setting  up  another 

Sbandean    hypothesis  upon   these    eoraer-stones 

i  they  liad  laid  for  him  ; — and  which  said   hypo- 

I  thesis  equally  stood    its  ground  :    whether   the 

:  subtlety  and  fineness  of  the  soul  depended  upon  the 


temperature  and  clearness  of  the  said  liquor,  or  of 
the  finer  net-work  and  texture  in  tho  cerebellum 
itself ;  which  opinion  ho  favoured. 

He  maintained  that,  next  to  the  due  care  to  bo 
taken  in  the  act  of  propagation  of  each  individual, 
which  required  all  the  thought  in  the  world,  as  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  incomprehensible  con- 
texture, in  which  wit,  memory,  fancy,  eloquence, 
and  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  name  of  good 
natural  parts,  do  consist ; — that  next  to  this  and 
his  Christian  name,  which  were  the  two  original  and 
most  efficacious  causes  of  all ;  that  the  third  cause, 
or  rather  what  logicians  call  the  Causa  sine  qua 
non9  and,  without  which,  all  that  was  done  was  of 
no  manner  of  significance, — was  the  preservation 
of  this  delicate  and  fine-spun  web,  from  the  havoc 
which  was  generally  made  in  it  by  the  violent  com- 
pression and  crush  which  the  head  was  made  to 
undergo  by  the  nonsensical  method  of  bringing  us 
into  the  world  by  that  foremost. This  re- 
quires explanation. 

My  father,  who  dipped  into  all  kinds  ofbooks,  upon 
looking  into  Lithopadus  Senonesis  de  Partudifficiiif 
published  by  Andrianus  Smelygot,  had  found  out 
tliat  the  lax  and  pliable  state  of  a  child's  head  in 
parturition,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  having,  no 
sutures  at  that  time,  was  such  that,  by  force  of 
tho  woman's  efforts,  which,  in  strong  labour  pains, 
was  equal,  upon  an  average,  to  a  weight  of  fotar 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  avoirdupois  acting 

perpendicularly  upon  it ; it  so  happened  thai 

in  forty-nino  instances  out  of  fifty,  the  said  head 
was  compressed  and  moulded  into  the  shape  of  an 
oblong  conical  piece  of  dough,  such  as  a  pastry- 
cook generally  rolls  up  in  order  to  make  a  pio  off. 

Good  God !    cried  my   father,  what    havoc 

and  destruction  must  this  mako  in  tho  infinitely 

fine  and  tender  texture  of  the  cerebellum  ! Or 

if  there  is  such  a  juice,  as  Borri  pretends, — is  it 
not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the  world 
both  feculent  and  mothery ! 

But  how  great  was  his  apprehension  when  bo 
further  understood  that  this  force,  acting  upon 
the  very  vertex  of  the  head,  not  only  injured  the 
brain  itself,  or  cerebrum,  but  tliat  it  necessarily 
squeezed  and  propelled  the  cerebrum  towards  the 
cerebellum,  which  was  the  immediate  scat  of  the 

understanding. Angels  and  ministers  of  grace 

defend  us !  cried  my  father,  can  any  soul  with- 
stand this  shock  ? No  wonder  the  intellectual 

web  Ls  so  rent  and  tattered  as  we  see  it ;  and  that 
so  many  of  our  best  heads  are  no  better  than  a 
puzzled  skein  of  silk — all  perplexity — all  confusion 
with  in-side. 

But  when  my  father  read  on,  and  was  let  into 
the  secret  that  when  tho  child  was  turned  topsy- 
turvy, which  was  easy  for  an  operator  to  do,  aad 
was  extracted  by  tho  feet — tliat  instead  of  the 
cerebrum  l>eing  propelled  towards  tho  cerebellum, 
tho  cerebellum,  on  the  contrary,  was  propelled 
simply  towards  the  cerebrum,  where  it  could  do  no 

♦  The  author  is  here  twice  mistaken  ;— for  Lithopttdus  j 
should  he  wrote  thus,  Lilkopttdii  Sen*ntnsi*  lean.  The  j 
second  mistake  1b,  that  this  LiUivpadus  is  not  an  author 
hut  a  drawing  of  a  petrified  child.  The  account  of  this, 
published  by  Atho&Ius,  1580,  may  be  soon  at  the  end  of 
Cordscub's  works  in  Spuchius.  Mr.  Tristram  Shandy  has 
been  led  into  this  error  cither  from  seeing  I.ithoptt-dut's 

name  of  late  in  a  catalogue  of  learned  writers  in  Dr. ; 

or  by  mistaking  Lithopirdus  for  Trinccavdlins,— from 
tho  too  great  similitude  of  their  names. 
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manner  of  hurt By  heavens  !  cried  he,  the 

world  is  in  a  conspiracy  to  drive  out  what  little  wit 
God  has  given  us,— and  the  professors  of  the  ob- 
stetric art  are  listed  into  the  same  conspiracy. 

What  is  it  to  me  which  end  of  my  son  comes  fore- 
most into  the  world,  provided  all  goes  right  after, 
and  his  cerebellum  escapes  uncrushed  ? 

It  is  the  nature  of  an  hypothesis,  when  once  a  man 
has  conceived  it,  that  it  assimilates  everything  to 
itself  as  proper  nourishment ;  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  your  begetting  it,  it  generally  grows  the 
stronger  by  everything  you  see,  hear,  read,  or  un- 
derstand.    This  is  of  great  use. 

When  my  father  was  gone  with  this  about  a 
month,  there  was  scarce  a  phenomenon  of  stupid- 
ity or  of  genius  which  he  could  not  readily  solve 

by  it ; it  accounted  for  the  eldest  sou  being 

the  greatest  blockhead  in  the  family. Poor 

devil !  he  would  say,  he  made  way  for  the  capacity 
of  his  younger  brothers. It  unriddled  the  obser- 
vations of  drivellers  and  monstrous  heads,  show- 
ing, a  priori,  it  could  not  be  otherwise — unless*  ••• 
— I  don't  know  what.  It  wonderfully  explained 
and  accounted  for  the  acumen  of  the  Asiatic  genius ; 
and  that  sprightlicr  turn,  and  more  penetrating 
intuition  of  mind*,  in  warmer  climates  ;  not  from 
the  loose  and  common-place  solution  of  a  clearer 
sky,  and  a  more  perpetual  sunshine,  &c— which, 
for  aught  he  knew,  might  as  well  rarefy  and  dilute 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  into  nothing  by  one  ex- 
treme, as  they  are  condensed  in  colder  climates 
by  the  other  ; — but  he  traced  the  affair  up  to  its 
spring-head, — showed  that  in  warmer  climates 
nature  had  laid  a  lighter  tax  upon  the  fairest  part 
of  the  creation  ; — their  pleasures  more — the  neces- 
sity of  their  pains  less,  insomuch,  that  the  pressure 
and  resistance  upon  the  vertex  was  so  slight  that 
the  whole  organization  of  the  cerebellum  was  pre. 
served  ; — nay  he  did  not  believe,  in  natural  births, 
that  so  much  as  a  single  thread  of  the  net-work 
was  broke  or  displaced, — so  that  the  soul  might 
just  act  as  she  liked. 

When  my  father  had  got  so  for, — what  a  blaze 
of  light  did  the  accounts  of  the  Cwsarean  section, 
and  of  the  towering  geniuses  who  had  come  safe 
into  the  world  by  it,  cast  upon  this  hypothesis  t 
Here  you  see,  he  would  say,  there  was  no  injury 
done  to  the  sens  or  turn  ; — no  pressure  of  the  head 
against  the  pelvis  ; — no  propulsion  of  the  cerebrum 
towards  the  cerebellum,  either  by  the  os  pubis  on 

this  side,  or  the  os  coccygis  on  that  ; and,  pray, 

what  were  the  happy  consequences ; Why,  sir, 

your  Julius  Gesar,  who  gave  the  operation  a 
name  ;  and  your  Hermes  Trismegistus,  who  was 
born  so  before  ever  the  operation  nad  a  name  ; — 
your  Scipio  Africanus  ;  your  Manlius  Torquatus ; 
our  Edward  the  Sixth,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
done  the  same  honour  to  the  hypothesis  ; — these, 
and  many  more,  who  figured  high  in  the  annals  of 
fame  ; — all  came  sideicay,  sir,  into  the  world. 

The  incision  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus  ran  for 
six  weeks  together  in  my  father's  head  ; — ho  had 
read,  and  was  satisfied,  that  wounds  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  those  in  the  matrix,  were  not  mortal  ; 
that  the  belly  of  the  mother  might  be  opened 


extremely  well  to  give  a  passage  to  the  child. 

He  mentioned  the  tiling  one  afternoon  to  my 
mother, — merely  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  seeing 
her  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  at  the  very  mention  of 
it,  as  much  as  the  operation  flattered  his  hopes, — 
he  thought  it  as  well  to  say  no  more  of  it — con- 
tenting himself  with  admiring  what  he  thought 
was  to  no  purpose  to  propose. 

This  was  my  father  Mr.  Shandy's  hypothesis  ; 
concerning  which  I  have  only  to  add  that  my 
brother  Bobby  did  as  great  honour  to  it  (what- 
ever he  did  to  the  family)  as  any  ono  of  the  great 
heroes  we  spoke  of. — For  happening  not  only  to 
be  christened,  as  I  told  you,  but  to  be  born  too, 
when  my  father  was  at  Epsom — being,  moreover, 
my  mother's  first  child — coming  into  the  world 
with  his  head  foremost, — and  turning  out  after- 
wards a  lad  of  wonderful  slow  parts — my  lather 
spelt  all  these  together  in  his  opinion  ;  and,  as  he 
had  failed  at  one  end,  he  was  determined  to  try 
the  other. 

This  was  not  to  be  expected  from  one  of  the 
sisterhood,  who  are  not  easily  to  be  put  out  of  their 
way, — and  was,  therefore,  one  of  my  father's  great 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  man  of  science,  whom  he 
could  better  deal  with. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Dr.  Slop  was  the  fittest 
for  my  father's  purpose ; — for  though  his  new- 
invented  forceps  was  the  armour  he  had  proved, 
and  what  he  maintained  to  be  the  safest  instru- 
ment of  deliverance, — yet  it  seems  he  had  scat- 
tered a  word  or  two  in  his  book  in  favour  of  the 
very  thing  which  ran  in  my  father's  fancy  j— 
though  not  with  a  view  to  the  soul's  good,  ia 
extracting  by  the  feet,  as  was  my  father's  system, 
but  for  reasons  merely  obstetrical. 

This  will  account  for  the  coalition  betwixt  my 
father  and  Dr.  Slop,  in  the  ensuing  discourse, 
which  went  a  little  hard  against  mv  uncle  Toby. 

In  what  manner  a  plain  man,  with  nothing  but 

common  sense,  could  bear  up  against  two  such  allies 
in  science,  is  hard  to  conceive. You  may  conjec- 
ture upon  it,  if  you  please, — and  whilst  vour 
imagination  is  in  motion,  you  may  encourage  it  to 
go  on,  and  discover  by  what  causes  and  effects  ia 
nature  it  could  come  to  pass  that  my  uncle  Toby 
got  his  modesty  by  the  wound  he  received  upon 

his  groin. V ou  may  raise  a  system  to  account 

for  the  loss  of  my  nose  by  marriage  articles,— and 
show  the  world  how  it  could  happen  that  I  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  called  Tristram,  im 
opposition  to  my  father's  hypothesis,  and  the  wish 
of  the  whole  family,  godfathers  aud  godmothers 

not  excepted. These,  with  fifty  other  points 

left  yet  unravelled,  you  may  endeavour  to  solve, 
if  you  have  time  ; — but,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  it 
will  be  in  vain  ; — for  not  the  sage  Alquise,  the 
magician  in  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  nor  the  no 
less  famous  Urganda,  the  sorceress,  his  wife  (were 
they  alive),  could  pretend  to  come  within  a  league 
of  the  truth. 

The  reader  will  be  content  to  wait  for  a  full 
explanation  of  these  matters  till  the  next  year, — 
when  a  scries  of  things  will  be  laid  open  which  he 
little  expects. 
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CHAPTER  L 

I  wish,  Dr.  Slop,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby 
(repeating  his  wish  for  Dr.  Slop  a  second  time,  and 
witn  a  degree  of  more  zeal  and  earnestness  in  his 
maimer  of  wishing  than  he  had  wished  at  first*) 
•^*I  wish,  Dr.  Slop,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
"pou  had  seen  what  prodigious  armies  we  had  in 
Flanders." 

My  uncle  Toby's  wish  did  Dr.  Slop  a  disservice, 
which  his  heart  never  intended  any  man. — Sir,  it 
confounded  him — and  thereby  putting  his  ideas 
first  into  confusion,  and  then  to  flight,  he  could 
not  rally  them  again  for  the  soul  of  him. 

In  all  disputes,  male  or  female, — whether  for 
honour,  for  profit,  or  for  love, — it  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  case ; — nothing  is  more  dangerous, 
madam,  than  a  wish  coming  sideways  in  this  un- 
expected manner  upon  a  man  :  the  safest  way,  in 
general,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  wish  is  for  the 
jurty  wished  at  instantly  to  get  upon  his  legs, — 
ud  wish  the  wisher  something  in  return,  of  pretty 
near  the  same  value ; — so,  balancing  the  account 
non  the  spot,  you  stand  as  you  were, — nay,  some- 
times gain  the  advantage  of  the  attack  by  it. 

This  will  be  fully  illustrated  to  the  world  in  my 
chapter  of  wishes. — 

Dr.  Slop  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  this 
defence  ; — he  was  puzzled  with  it,  and  it  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  dispute  for  four  minutes  and  a 
half  ; — five  had  been  fatal  to  it : — my  father  saw 
the  danger: — the  dispute  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  disputes  in  the  world,  "  Whether  the 
child   of   his   prayers    and    endeavours    should 

he  born  without  a  head  or  with  one." He 

waited  to  the  last  moment,  to  allow  Dr.  Slop,  in 
those  behalf  the  wish  was  made,  his  right  of 
returning  it ;  but  perceiving,  I  say,  that  he  was 
confounded,  and  continued  looking  with  that  per- 
plexed vacuity  of  eye  which  puzzled  souls  generally 
stare  with, — first  in  my  uncle  Toby's  face — then 
in  his — then  up — then  down — then  east — east-and- 
W-east,  and  so  on, — coasting  it  along  by  the  plinth 
of  the  wainscot,  till  he  had  got  to  the  opposite 
Mint  of  the  compass, — and  that  he  had  actually 
begun  to  count  the  brass  nails  upon  the  arm  of  his 
chair, — my  father  thought  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  with  my  uncle  Toby,  so  took  up  the  discourse 
m  follows:— 

CTIAPTERn. 

" — What  prodigious  armies  you  had  in  Flan- 
den!" 

Brother  Toby,  replied  my  father,  taking  his  wig 
from  off  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  and  with 
Ins  left  pulling  out  a  striped  India  handkerchief 
from  his  right  coat-pocket,  in  order  to  rub  his 
Head,  as  he  argued  the  point  with  my  uncle 
Toby* 

Now,  in  this,  I  think  my  father  was  much 


*  Vide  page  40. 


to  blame  ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  it. 
— Matters  of  no  more  seeming  consequence  in 
themselves  than  a  Whether  mv  father  should  have 
taken  off  his  wig  with  his  right  hand  or  with  his 
left"— have  divided  the  greatest  kingdoms,  and 
made  the  crowns  of  the  monarchs  who  governed 

them  to  totter  upon  their  heads. But  need  I 

tell  you,  sir,  that  the  circumstances  with  which 
everything  in  this  world  is  begirt  give  everything 
in  this  world  its  size  and  shape  ! — and  by  tight- 
ening it,  or  relaxing  it,  this  way  or  that,  make  the 
thing  to  be,  what  it  is, — great, — little, — good, — 
bad, — indifferent  or  not  indifferent — -just  as  the 
case  happens ! 

As  my  father's  India  handkerchief  was  in  his 
right  coat-pocket,  he  should  by  no  means  have 
suffered  his  right  hand  to  have  got  engaged  :  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  taking  off  his  wig  with 
it,  as  he  did,  he  ought  to  have  committed  that 
entirely  to  the  left ;  and  then,  when  the  natural 
exigency  my  father  was  under  of  rubbing  his  head, 
called  out  for  his  handkerchief,  he  would  have  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  have  done  but  to  put  his 
right  hand  into  his  right  coat-pocket  and  take  it 
out ;— which  he  might  have  done  without  any 
violence,  or  the  least  ungraceful  twist  in  any  one 
tendon  or  muscle  of  his  whole  body. 

In  this  case  (unless,  indeed,  my  father  had  been 
resolved  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  holding  the 
wig  stiff  in  his  left  hand, — or  by  making  some 
nonsensical  angle  or  other  at  his  elbow-joint,  or 
arm-pit) — his  whole  attitude  had  been  easy — 
natural — unforced.  Reynolds  himself,  great  and 
graceful  as  he  paints,  might  have  painted  him  as 
he  sat. 

^  Now,  as  mv  father  managed  this  matter,  con- 
sider what  a  devil  of  a  figure  my  father  made  of 
himself. 

In  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First, 
— "  coat-pockets  were  cut  very  low  down  in  the 
skirt." — I  need  say  no  more  ; — the  father  of 
mischief,  had  he  been  hammering  at  it  a  month, 
could  not  have  contrived  a  worse  fashion  for  one 
in  my  father's  situation. 

CHAPTER  in. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  in  any  king's  reign 

(unless  you  were  as  lean  a  subject  as  myself)  to 

have  forced  your  hand  diagonally,  quite  across 

your  whole  body,  so  as  to  gain  the  bottom  of  your 

opposite  coat-pocket. In  the  year  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  eighteen,  when  this  happened, 
it  was  extremely  difficult ;  so  that  when  my  uncle 
Toby  discovered  the  transverse  zig-zaggery  of  my 
father's  approaches  towards  it,  it  instantly  brought 
into  his  mind  those  he  had  done  duty  in,  before 
the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas  : — the  idea  of  which  drew 
off  his  attention  so  entirely  from  the  subject  in 
debate,  that  he  liad  got  his  right  hand  to  the  bell 
to  ring  up  Trim,  to  go  and  fetch  his  map  of 
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^-  ....  a;.!  his  compasses  and  sector  along 
\>*i.i  •*.  i »  i;.  -asurc  the  returning  angles  of  tl"* 
l.'i.v  i".  -  •■:  tiiat  attack —  hut  particii!;:riy  of 
•ii:.*.  '..'.   w.mtc  l.»J  received  hi*  wound  unon  his 


n 


•  ill. 


.'»!.  fi;iln  r  knit  his  brows,  and  ofi  In-  knit 
tv-ja  ail  tliv  Mood  hi  his  body  sci-mcd  to  ru^h  up 
j.i(.n  In-  Jjicu— my  uncle  Tuhv  dismounted  inimc- 
•ie'iiiililv. 

— I  did  not  apprehend  your  uncle  Toby  was  o* 
lit  irot-l*iu*k • 


CHAPTrJt  IV. 

A  MA5S  body,  and  his  mind,  with  t!i*»  utmost 
reverence  to  both  I  speak  it.  are  exactly  like  a 
jerkin,  and  a  jerkin's  lininir : — rnmpb*  the  one,  you 
rumple  th**  other.  There  is  one  certain  «-\crp- 
tion,  Jiowi'viT,  in  this  ease,  and  that  is,  when  ymi 
arc  so  fortunate  a  frllow  as  to  have  had  \\.-ur 
jerkin  mad«-  of  pnm-tHtn'ta,  an>l  tin-  Uidy-linin^  to 
it  of  a  far-*-:.- 1  »»r  thin  pi-r«iaii. 

Zi-ii",<'.--UT.:h»-,I>:o^i.-in-sIJaliyI.inii:s,  nionysins, 
Heraeiitu-.  Ar.tipafr,  J'an:ctiu«,  and  l*os-idoniu-«. 
antoirj*-*  :!:•■■  « Jr--k-: — Cato,and  Vurro,and Srncca, 
nmoni'-i  ?•.■  Uo::ians  ;  I'ant^nu^  end  Ob-mni-s 
Aiexa.virinu-.  aid  Montana*',  ammi^t  the  Chris- 
tian.- ;  and  a  mm, re  and  a  half  of  good,  ho::i*st, 
until  ink  in?  rihand«ja:i  people  as  ever  liw-I,  whi.sr 
nanie-i  I  enift  recollect. — all  protend  that  their 
terkin*  wit"  mader.ft'T  this  fashion ;  vou  mipht  have 
{  rumpled  and  cnimpii-d,  and  douMed  and  creased, 
l  and  tr*-!t«  d  Mid  frinped  the  outside  of  them  all  to 
[  pit ■(:•■:»  ;  in  short,  vou  inipht  have  p  laved  the  verv 
I  fl'-vil  wit1;  them,  and  at  the  same  time  not  one  of 
lie*  i»i-id«-?»  of  Vm  would  have  In -en  one  hutton  the 
won- ,  for  :dl  yuii  had  done  to  them. 

I  ls.dievr.  in  my  cousci'Micf,  that  mine  is  made 
up  ►•■m«'Wii:it  nfu-r  this  sort  ;  —  for  never   piior 
jerkin  ha«*  been  tickled  off  at  su'di  a  rate  as  it  has 
j    hf-en  xV.ttif  la«t  nine  months  together  ; — and  yet, 
\    1  di-ckm*.  tin*  lining  to  it, — as  far  as  1  am  a  judge 
of  the    matter,  is   not  a  thrce-p»»nny  piece  the 
worst- ; — pell-mell,  helter-sh'-ltcr,  dinp-dong,  cut 
and  thrust,  hack  stroke  and  fore  stroke,  side  way 
and  Ion  w  wav,  have  th'v  been  trimming  it  for  me: 
— had  th»T«'  Ixren  the  least  gumiiiincss  in  my  lining, 
by  Heaven  !  it  had  all  of  it,  long  ago,  b'.-en  frayed 
|    and  fiittiil  to  a  thn-ad. 

V«iii,  Me-srs.  tlie  Monthly  Reviewers! 

how  con  Id  yuii  cut  and  slash  my  jerkin  an  you 

did  :— how  did  vmi  know  hut  vou  would  cut  mv 
lmuip  tuo : 

Heartily,  ami  from  my  j-onl,  to  the  profctinn 
of  that  lifitii:  who  uill  injure  none  of  us,  i!o  I 
nrcoiriiii'-nd  vmi  and  vmir  affairs  ; — sn,  (IihI  l.ir«s 
you  :— only  iN«xt  month,  if  any  ono  rif  you  should 
jrnash  hi-»  t«n-th,  and  storm  ami  ra«j(?  at  me,  a« 
Mime  of  you  did  last  May  (in  which,  I  rcmi-mhi-r, 
the  weather  was  very  hot) — don't  he  ox  asperated 
if  I  pas«  it  hv  ainiin  with  pood  temp»r,  hoing 
deterniim*d,  as  long  oh  I  live  or  write  (which  in  my 
cane  m^ns  th»»  same  thine),  nevrr  to  give  the 
honest  gentleman  a  woi"sy»  wor»l  or  a  worn*  wish 
than   my  uncle  Toby  pave  the  fly  which  buzzed 

about  hi*<  nose  all  dinner-time:" faCJo, —  po, 

poor  devil,"  quoth  hi*, — "  pr«t    thee   gom* : — why 
^J^gnld  I   hurt  their  ! — This  world  is  surely  wide, 
to  hold  both  thee  and  me." 


niArTTR  V. 

I       ANYmai],m.id:iin.rfasouii.^upwa]'drt,ando1iserr- 
i  in^  thupnKli^ioussuSfi:Hr:iifif  1;1ihm1  in  my  father's 
C'»ui;:en:uiL*t.*. — by  in«a!i>  of  which  (as  all  the  blood 
i  in  hi*  body  stained  to  rush  into  his  face,  as  1  told 
't  you)   lie  mu>t    haw   n-tldenod,  pictoriirally  and 
1  frcii'iitirieally  s]vakiii!:,  six  wholu  tints  and  a  half, 
if  not  a  full  in-law  above  hit*  natural  colour; — 
-  anv  man.  madam,  but  mv  uncle  Tehv,  who  had 
!  obM'rrt-d  this, — to^'.-ther  with  the  violent  knitting 
'  of  my  father's  brows,  and  the  extravagant  contor- 
tion of  his  biwly,  durinp  the  whole  affair, — woaJd 
have  conciinh-1  my  father  in  a  ra£c  ;  and,  taking 
that  fur  grantfd, — had  he  liecn  a  lover  of  sock 
kind  of  concord  as  arises  from  two  such  instruments 
hriii'.:  put  iii  i-xaet  tune, — he  would  instantly  have 
screwed  up  his  to  tlie  same  pitch  ; — and  then  the 
devil  and  all  had  broke  loose — the  whole  piece, 
madam,  must  ha\e  been  played  off,  like  the  sixth 
of  Axison  Scarlatti — con  fn rim — like  mad. — Grant 
me  putiVnce  ! — What  has  cm  fnria,— con  ttrcpifa 
—Mir  any  other  hurly-burly  wliatevcr,  to  do  with 
harmonv  \ 

m 

Anv  man.  I  «nv,  nudum,  hut  mv  uncle  Tobr, 
the  U'i:i^n:ty  i-f  who>e  heart  interpreted  creiy 
motion  of  the  h<»ly,  in  tho  kindest  sense  tho 
lv.otiou  would  adr.iit  of,  would  have  concluded  my 
father  anirrv,  Mli\  lilnmed  him  too.  Mv  nnde 
Tobv  hlameil  nothing  but  the  tailor  who  cat  the 
pocki-t-hole  ; — hi  sitting  still,  till  my  father  had 
got  his  handkerchivf  out  of  it,  and  looking  all  ike 
time  up  in  his  fac«',  with  inexpressible  good-wiB— 
my  father,  at  length,  xn-nt  on  as  follow*: 

rifAPTFR  VL 
"  Wh  it  prodigious  armies  you  liad  in  Flanders!* 

Urother  Toby,  quoth  my  father,  I  do  believe 

thee  to  bo  as  honest  a  man,  and  with  as  good  and 

na  upright  a  heart,  as  ever  God  created  ; — nor  at 

it  thy  fault  if  all  the  children  which  hare  been, 

,  may,  can,  shall,  will,  or  ought  to  be,  begotten, 

I  come  with  their  heads  foremost  into  the  world  } — 

.  but,  belie\e  me,  dear  Toby,  the  accidents  which 

j  unavoidably  wavliv  them,  not  only  in  the  articln 

of  our  begetting  \.m, — though  the«»,  in  my  opinion, 

are  well  worth  considering,  but  the  ilangers  and 

difficulties  our  children  an-  !>eset  with  after  they 

an*  pot  forth  into  the  world,  arc  enow  ; — little 

need  is  there  to  cxpo.jc  them  to  unnecessary  ones 

in  their  passage  to  it. Are  these  dangers,  quoth 

my  uncle  Tody,  lay  in  p  his  hand  upon  my  father's 
knee,  and  looking  up  seriously  in  his  face,  for  an 
miswrr, — are  tlu-se  damjors  greater  now-a-days, 

brother,  than  in  times  past? Brother  Toby, 

answered  my  father,  if  a  child  was  but  fairly  begot, 
and  hom  aliu\  and  healthy,  and  the  mother  did 
wi-ll  after  it — our  forefathers  never  looked  farther. 
— My  undo  Toby  instantly  withdrew  1m  hand 
from  off  my  father's  knee,  reclined  his  body  gently 
back  in  his  chair,  raised  his  head,  till  he  could 
just  sec  the  cornice  of  the  room,  and  then,  direct- 
ing the  buccinator}'  muscles  along  his  cheeka,  and 
the  orbicular  muscle's  around  his  lips  to  do  their 
duty, — he  whistled  LiUiLnllero. 

CnAVTF.R  VII. 
\Vm i.«t my  uncle  T« d >y  wa n  whist Hn p  FJflibrtikro 
to  my  father, — Mr.  Slop  was  stamping,  and  cursing 
and  damning  at  Obadiah  at  a  most  dreadful  rate. 
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U  would  havo  done  your  heart  good,  and  cared 
ran,  air,  for  ever,  of  the  vile  sin  of  swearing,  to 
■awe  hoard  him— I  am  determined,  therefore,  to 
sekte  the  whole  aflair  to  you. 

Wlien  Br.  Slop'*  maid  delivered  the  green 
hafrr  bir;.  with  her  master's  instruments  in  it, 
to  Obadiah,  she  very  sensibly  exhorted  liira  to 
pat  his  head  and  one  arm  through  the  strings, 
and  rido  with  it  slung  across  his  body.  So, 
isaaniiii1,  the  bow-knot,  to  lengthen  the  strings  for 
him,  without  any  more  ado,  she  helped  him  on 
with  it.  However,  as  tliis,  in  some  measure, 
■■guarded  the  mouth  of  the  hag ;  lest  anything 
should  bolt  out,  in  galloping  back  at  the  speed 
Obadiah  threatened,  they  consulted  to  take  it  off 
again  ;  and,  in  the  great  care  and  caution  of  their 
hearts,  they  had  taken  the  two  strings,  and  tied 
them  close  (pursing  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag  first) 
with  half-a-dozen  hard  knots,  each  of  which 
Obadiah,  to  make  all  safe,  bad  twitched  and  drawn 
1  together  with  all  the  strength  of  liis  body. 

This  answered  all  that  Obadiah  and  the  maid 
intended ;  but  was  no  remedy  against  some  evils 
i  which  neither  he  nor  she  foresaw.    The  instru- 
1  mentA,  it  seems,  as  tight  as  the  bag  was  tied  above, . 
,  bad  so  much   room  to  play   in  it,  towards  the 
bottom  (the  shape  of  the  bag  being  conical)  that 
Obadiah  could  not  make  a  trot  of  it,  but  with  such 
a  terrible  jingle,  what  with  the  tire-t£le,  forceps, 
■  aid  squirt,  as  would  have  been  enough,  had  Hymen 
been  taking  a  jaunt  that  way,  to  havo  frightened 
bim  out  of  the  country  ;  but  when  Obadiah  acce- 
lerated his  motion,  and  from  a  plain  trot  essayed 
.  to  prick  his  coach-horse  into  a  full  gallop, — by 
,  Heaven  !  sir,  the  jingle  was  incredible. 

As  Obadiah  had  a  wife  and  three  children, — the 
turpitude  of  fornication,  and  the  many  other  poli- 
tical ill  consequences  of  this  jingling,  never  once 
catered  his  brain  ; — he  had,  however,  his  objec- 
tien,  which  came  home  to  himself,  and  weighed 
I  with  him  as  it  has  oftentimes  done  with  the  greatest 

i  patriots "The  poor  fellow,  sir,  was  not  able 

to  hear  himself  whistle." 
I 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

1  As  Obadiah  loved  wind-music  preferably  to  all  the 
instrumental  music  he  carried  with  him, — he  very 
considerately  set  his  imagination  to  work  to  con- 
trive and  to  invent  by  what  means  he  should  put 
bhaself  in  a  condition  of  enjoying  it. 
In  ail  distresses  (except  musical)  where  small 
1  cords  arc  wanted,  nothing  is  so  apt  to  enter  a 

:  man's  head  as  his  hat-band : the  philosophy 

'  tf  this  ia  so  near  the  surface, — I  scorn  to  enter 
into  it. 

Aa  Ohadiali's  was  a  mixed  case ; mark,  Sirs, 

—I  say,  a  mixed  case ;  for  it  was  obstetrical — 
aerifi-ticnl,  squirtical,  papistical — and,  as  far  as  the 
coach-horse  was  concerned  in  it, — cabalistical,  and 
only  partly  musical ; — Obadiah  made  no  scruple 
of  availing  himself  of  the  first  expedient  which 
offered  ;  so  taking  hold  of  the  bag  and  instru- 
ments, and  griping  them  hard  together  with  one 
hand,  and,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other, 
potting  the  end  of  the  hat-band  betwixt  his  teeth, 
and  then  slipping  his  hand  down  to  the  middle  of 
it*— he  tied  and  cross-tied  them  all  fast  together 
from  one  end  to  the  other  (as  you  would  cord  a 
trunk)  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  round-abouts 
and  intricate  cross  turns,  with  a  hard  knot  at 


every  intersection  or  point  where  tho  strings  met, 
— that  Dr.  Slop  must  have  bad  three-fifths  of  Job's 
patience,  at  least,  to  have  uuloosud  them. — I  think, 
in  my  conscience,  that,  had  Nature  Ikcu  in  one  of 
her  nimble  moods,  and  in  humour  for  such  a  con- 
test,— and  she  and  Dr.  Slop  both  fairly  started 
together, — tliere  is  no  man  living  who  liad  seen 
the  bag  with  all  that  Obadiah  had  done  to  it, — 
and  known  likewise  the  great  speed  the  Goddess 
can  make,  when  she  dunks  proper,  who  would 
have  had  the  least  doubt  remaining  in  his  mind 
wliich  of  the  two  would  have  carried  off  the  prise. 
My  mother,  madam,  had  been  delivered  sooner 
than  tho  green  bag  infallibly — at  least  by  twenty 

knots. Sport  of   small    accidents,  Tristram 

Shandy  !  that  thou  art,  and  ever  wilt  be  1  had 
that  trial  been  made  for  thee,  and  it  was  fifty  to 
one  but  it  had, — thy  affairs  liad  not  been  so 
depressed  (at  least  by  the  depression  of  thy  nose) 
as  they  liave  been ;  nor  had  the  fortunes  of  thy 
house  and  the  occasions  of  making  them,  which 
have  so  often  presented  themselves  in  the  course 
of  thy  life,  to  thee  been  so  often,  so  vexatiously, 
so  tamely,  so  irrecoverably,  abandoned — as  thou 
hast  been  forced  to  leave  them  ! — but  'tis  over, — 
all  but  the  account  of  'em,  which  cannot  be  given 
to  the  curious  till  I  am  got  out  into  the  world. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Great  wits  jump : — for  the  moment  Dr.  Slop  cast 
his  eyes  upon  his  hag  (which  he  had  not  done  till 
the  dispute  with  my  uncle  Toby  about  midwifery 
put  him  in  mind  of  it),  the  very  same  thought 
occurred. — Tis  God's  mercy,  quoth  he  (to  him- 
self), that  Mrs.  Shandy  has  had  so  bad  a  time  of 
it,  else  she  might  liave  been  brought  to  bed,  seven 
times  told,  before  one-half  of  these  knots  could 
havo  been  got  untied. — But  here  you  must  dis- 
tinguish : — the  thought  floated  only  in  Dr.  Slop's 
mind,  without  sail  or  ballast  to  it,  as  a  simple 
proposition ;  millions  of  which,  as  your  worship 
knows,  are  every  day  swimming  quietly  in  the 
middle  of  tho  thin  juice  of  a  man's  understanding, 
without  being  carried  backwards  or  forwards,  tUl 
some  little  gust  of  passion  or  interest  drive  them 
to  one  side. 

A  sudden  trampling  in  the  room  above,  near 
my  mother's  bed,  did  the  proposition  the  very 
service  I  am  speaking  of.  By  all  that's  unfortu- 
nate, quoth  Dr.  Slop,  unless  I  make  haste,  tho 
tiling  will  actually  befal  me  as  it  is. 

CHAPTER  X. 
In  the  case  of  knots ;  by  which,  in  the  first  place, 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  slip-knots,— 
because,  in  the  course  of  my  life  and  opinions — 
my  opinions  concerning  them  will  come  in  more 
properly  when  1  mention  the  catastrophe  of  my 
great-uncle  Mr.  Hammond  Shandy, — a  little  man, 
— but  of  high  fancy  : — he  rushed  into  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  affair :  —  nor,  secondly,  in  this 
place,  do  I  mean  tliat  particular  species  of  knots 
called  bow-knots  ; — there  is  so  little  address,  or 
skill,  or  patience,  required  in  the  unloosing  of 
them,  that  they  are  below  my  giving  any  opinion 
at  ail  about  thenn — But,  by  the  knots  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  may  it  please  your  reverences  to  believe 
that  I  mean  good,  honest,  devilish  tight,  hard 
knots,  made  bond  Jide9  as  Obadiah  made  his  ; — in 
which  there  is  no  quibbling  provision  made  by  the 
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duplication  and  return  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
string*  through  the  annulus  or  noose  made  hy  the 
second  implication  of  them — to  get  them  slipped 
and  undone  by. — I  hope  you  apprehend  me. 

In  the  case  of  these  knot*,  then,  and  of  the 
several  obstructions  which,  may  it  please  your 
reverences,  such  knots  cast  in  our  way  in  getting 
through  life— every  hasty  man  can  whip  out  his 
pen -knife  and  cut  through  them.  —  'Tis  wrong. 
Believe  me,  sirs,  the  most  virtuous  way,  and 
which  both  reason  and  conscience  dictate — is  to 
take  our  teeth  or  our  fingers  to  them. — Dr.  Slop 
had  lost  his  teeth, — his  favourite  instrument,  by 
extracting  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  by  some  mis- 
application of  it,  unfortunately  slipping,  he  had 
formerly,  in  a  hard  labour,  knocked  out  three  of 
the  best  of  them  with  the  handle  of  it  : — he  tried 
his  fingers — alas !  the  nails  of  his  fingers  and 
thumbs  were  cut  close. — The  deuce  take  it  !  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it  either  way,  cried  Dr.  Slop. 

The  trampling  over  head  near  my  mother's 

bed-side  increased. — Pox  take  the  fellow  !  I  shall 
never  get  the  knots  untied  as  long  as  I  live. — My 
mother  gavo  a  groan Lend  me  your  pen- 
knife— I  must  e'en  cut  the  knots  at  last. — Pugh  ! 
— psha ! — Lord  1  I  have  cut  my  thumb  quite 
across  to  the  very  bone,— curse  the  fellow — if  there 
was  not  another  man-midwife  within  fifty  miles 
— I  am  undone  for  this  bout — I  wish  the  scoundrel 
hanged — I  wish  he  was  shot — I  wish  all  the  devils 
in  hell  had  him  for  a  blockhead  ! 

My  father  had  a  great  respect  for  Obadiah,  and 
could  not  bear  to  hear  him  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner  : — he  had,  moreover,  some  little  respect 
for  himself, — and  could  as  ill  bear  with  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  himself  in  it. 

Had  Dr.  Slop  cut  any  part  about  him  but  his 
thumb,  my  father  had  passed  it  by — his  prudence 
had  triumphed  : — as  it  was,  he  was  determined  to 
have  his  revenge. 

Small  curses,  Dr.  Slop,  upon  great  occasions, 
quoth  my  father  (condoling  with  him  first  upon 
the  accident),  are  but  so  much  waste  of  our 
strength  and  soul's  health  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose  I  own  it,  replied  Dr.  Slop.  . .  .  They 

are  like  sparrow-shot,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby  (sus- 
pending his  whistling),  fired  against  a  bastion.  .  . . 
JThev  serve,  continued  mv  father,  to  stir  the 
humours — but  carry  off  nono  of  their  acrimony  ; 
for  in v  own  part,  I  seldom  swear  or  curse  at  all- — 
I  hold  it  bad  ; — but  if  I  fall  into  it  by  surprise,  I 
generally  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  [Right, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby]  as  to  make  it  answer  my 
purpose  ; — that  is,  I  swear  on  till  I  find  myself 
easy.  A  wise  and  a  just  man,  however,  would 
always  endeavour  to  proportion  the  vent  given  to 
these  humours,  not  only  to  the  degree  of  them 
stirring  within  himself,  but  to  the  size  and  ill 
intent  of  the  offence  upon  which  tliey  arc  to  fall. 

Injuries  come  only  from  the  heart,  quoth 

my  uncle  Toby.  For  this  reason,  continued 

my  father,  with  the  most  Cervantic  gravity,  I 
have  the  greatest  veneration  in  the  world'  for 
that  gentleman  who,  in  distrust  of  his  own  discre- 
tion in  this  point,  sat  down  and  composed  (that  is, 
at  his  leisure)  fit  forms  of  swearing  suitable  to  all 
cases,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  provocation 
which  could  possibly  happen  to  him : — which  forms, 
being  well  considered  by  him,  and  such,  moreover, 
«s  he  could  stand  to,  he  kept  them  ever  by  him  on 


the  chimney-piece,  within  his  reach,  ready  for 

1  never  apprehended,  replied  Dr.  Slop,  that 

such  a  thing  was  ever  thought  of — much  less 

executed. 1  l>eg  your  pardon,  answered  my 

father,  I  was  reading,  though  not  using,  one  of 
them  to  my  brother  Toby  this  morning,  whilst 
he  poured  out  the  tea  : — 'tis  here  upon  the  shelf 

over  my  head  ; but  if  I  remember  right,  'tis 

too  violent  for  a  cut  of  the  thumb.  Not  at 

all,  quoth  Dr.   Slop— the  devil  take  the  fellow. 

Then,  answered  my  father,  'tin  much  at 

your  service,  Dr.  Slop, — on  condition  you  read  H 
aloud.  So — rising  up  and  reaching  down  a  form 
of  excommunication  of  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
copy  of  which  my  father  (who  was  curious  in  Us 
collections)  had  procured  out  of  the  ledger-book 
of  the  Church  of  Rochester,  writ  bvEasuLPHrs  tht 
bishop — with  a  most  affected  seriousness  of  look 
and  voice,  which  might  liave  cajoled  Erxclpbci 

himself, — he  put  it  into  Dr.  Slop's  hands. Dr. 

Slop  wrapped  his  thumb  up  in  the  corner  of  ha 
handkerchief,  and,  with  a  wry  face,  though  with- 
out any  suspicion,  read  aloud,  as  follows ; — my 
uncle  Toby  whistling  LillibuUero,  as  loud  as  he 
could,  all  the  time. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

[As  the  genuineness  of  the  consultation  of  the  Sorbena* 
upon  the  question  of  bit pt Urn  was  doubted  by  some,  sad 
denied  by  others,— it  «as  thought  proper  to  print  the 
original  of  this  cxamiTriunicatlou ;  for  the  copy  of  which 
Mr.  Shandy  rvturns  thanks  to  the  Chapter-clerk  of  tht 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester.] 

EXCO.MMDX1CATIO 

TBXTCS  OB  KCCLXMA  ftOFrSKSJ,  MR  SJUCUUV3I 
EPIK-OPUM. 

Ex  auctoritatc  Del  Oninl-  "  By  the  authority  of  God 

potcntls,  Patrls,  ct  Filii,  et  Almighty,  the  Father.  89a, 

Splrltus  Sancti,  ct  vmcto-  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the 

rum   canonum,   sanctstque  holy  canons,  and  of  the  sn> 

et  intcmeratc  Virgin!*  Dei  defiled  Virgin  Mary,  mot** 

genetricis  Marie,—  and  patroness  of  our  S*,Ytoor, 

— I  think  there  is  no  necessity,  quoth  Dr.  Slop, 
dropping  the  paper  down  to  his  knee,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  my  father, — as  you  liave  read 
it  over,  sir,  so  lately,  to  read  it  aloud  ; — and,  as 
Captain  Shandy  seems  to  have  no  great  inclination 
to  near  it, — I  may  as  well  read  it  to  myself.— 
That's  contrary  to  treaty,  replied  my  father— 
Besides,  there  Is  something  so  whimsical, especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  I  should  grieve  to  lose  the 

pleasure  of  a  second  reading Dr.  Slop  did  not 

altogether  like  it ; — but  my  uncle  Toby  offering  at 
that  instant  to  give  over  whistling  and  read  it 
himself  to  them, — Dr.  Slop  thought  he  might  as 
well  read  it,  under  the  cover  of  my  uncle  Toby% 
whistling, — as  suffer  my  uncle  Toby  to  read  it 
alone  ; — so,  raising  up  the  paper  to  his  face,  and 
holding  it  quite  parallel  to  it,  in  order  to  hide  hb 
cliagrin, — he  read  it  aloud,  as  follows  : — my  uncJe 
Toby  whistling  Lilitbullero,  though  not  quite  to 
loud  as  before. 


Atquo  omnium  ceelos- 

tium  rirtutum,  angelurum, 
archangelorum,  thronurum, 
domlnationum,  pottMntu- 
um,  cheruhin  ac  seraphin, 
et  sanctorum,  patriarcha- 
rum,  prophetarum,  et  om- 
nium apostolorum  et  cvan- 


"  By  thoauthority  of  God 
Almighty,  the  Father,  Son. 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
the  undented  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  and  patroness  of  oar 
Saviour,  and  of  all  the  < 
tial  virtues,  angels, 
angels,  thrones,  dnmrnkms, 
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fsjistarom,  et  sanctorum 
innocentum,  qui  in  con- 
speotu  Agni  Sancti  soli  digni 
invent!  sunt  canticum  can- 
tare  novum,  et  sanctorum 
mftrtjrametnnctorumoon- 
fessorum,  at  sanctarum  vir- 
gmmn,  atque  omnium  siinul 
sanctorum  et  eloctorum  Dei, 
-.Exoommonfcamus,  et  an- 
«doe  a 

i*htmet^  ***""*  bunc  f urem, 

9fi  OB  8 

vel  banc  malefactorem,  N. 
X.  et  a  Uminibua  sonctse 
Dei  eccleela?  •equestramus, 
et  arternis  auppliciis  excrn- 

fdl  n 

ritadns.  mancipetur,  cum 
D&than  et  Abiram,  et  cum 
ait  qui  dixerant  Domino 
Dee,  Recede  a  nobis,  scien- 
tiun  viarnm  tuarum  nolu- 
sraa:  et  aicut  aqua  ignis  ex- 
tiajsitur,  sic  extinguatur, 

ref  eorom 
Interna  ejus  in  secula  sccu- 

n 
brum,  nisi  respuerit  et  ad 

n 
tttbfactionem  venerit.    A- 

os 
Matedicat  Ilium  Deus  Pa- 
ler qui  hominem  creavit! 

os 
Matedicat  ilium  Dei  Flllus 
qui  pro  bomine  passus  est ! 

OS 

Ksledicat    ilium    Spiritus 
tanetus  qui  in  baptiamo  ef- 

08 

faucet!    Maledlcat  ilium 
■ncta  crux,  quam  Christus 
prenostri  salute  hoatem  tri- 
tsspbans  aacendit ! 
os 

Maledicat  ilium  aancta 
Del  genetrix  et  perpetua 
Virto    Maria!      Maledicat 

os 
Oban  aanctus  Hicbael,  anl- 
fearumsasceptor  sacrarum ! 

os 
Maledicant  ilium  omnes  an- 
•rii  et  arcbangeli,  principa- 
ls et  potestates,  omnisque 
tflitiacortestls! 

os 

Xaledicat    ilium    patri- 
sreaarum  et  prophetarum 
hmhbiUs  nnmerus ! 
os 

Maledicant  ilium  aanctus 
Johannes  Prsscursor  et  Bap- 
tots  Christ!,  et  aanctus  Pe- 
tnis,  et  aanctus  Paulus,  at- 
VK  sanetus  Andreas,  omnes- 
4«e  Christi  apostoli,  simul 
ct  ceteri  discipuli,  quatuor 
qooque  evangelists,  qui  sua 
pesdicatione  mundum  uni- 
Stream  converterunt !  Ma- 
ce 
fedicat  ilium  cuneus  mar- 
trrmn  et  conlassorum  miri- 
ficus,  qui  Deo  bonis  operibus 
Ptodtoa  inventus  est ! 


powers,  cherubins  and  sera- 
phins,  and  of  all  the  holy 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  of 
all  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists, and  of  the  holy  inno- 
cents, who,  in  the  sight  of 
the  Holy  Lamb,  are  found 
worthy  to  sing  the  new  song 
of  the  holy  martyrs  and  holy 
confessors,  and  of  the  holy 
virgins,  and  of  all  the  saints 
together,  with  the  holy  and 
elect  of  God,— May  he  [Oba- 
diah]  be  damned  [for  tying 
these  knots] — We  excom- 
municate, and  anathematise 
him,  and  from  the  thresholds 
of  the  holy  church  of  God 
Almighty  we  sequester  him, 
that  he  may  be  tormented, 
disposed,  and  delivered  over 
with  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
and  with  those  who  say  unto 
the  Lord  God,  Depart  from 
us,  wo  desire  none  of  thy 
ways.  And  as  fire  is  quenched 
with  water,  so  let  the  light 
of  him  be  put  out  for  ever- 
more, unless  it  shall  repent 
him  [Obadiah,  of  the  knots 
which  he  has  tied]  and  make 
satisfaction  [for  them] ! 
Amen. 

"  May  the  Father,  who 
created  man,  curse  him  ! — 
May  the  Son,  who  suffered 

for  us,  curse  him  ! May 

the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was 
given  to  us  in  baptism,  curse 

him !  [Obadiah] May  the 

holy  cross,  which  Christ,  for 
our  salvation,  triumphing 
over  his  enemies,  ascended, 
curse  him! 


"  May  the  holy  and  eter- 
nal Virgin  Mary,  mother  of 

God,  curse  him ! May  St 

Michael,the  advocate  of  holy 

souls,  curse  him ! May  all 

the  angels  and  archangels, 
principalities  and  powers, 
and  all  the  heavenly  armies, 
curse  him.  [Our  armies 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby. — but 

nothing  to  this. For  my 

own  part,  I  could  not  have  the 
heart,  to  curse  my  dog  so.] 

"  May  the  praiseworthy 
multitude  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets  curse  him ! 

"May St.  John  the  Pre- 
cursor, and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew, 
and  all  other  Christ's  Apos- 
tles together,  curse  him !  and 
may  the  rest  of  his  disciples, 
and  four  evangelists,  who  by 
their  preaching  converted 
the  universal  world,  and 
may  the  holy  and  wonderful 
company  of  martyrs  and 
confessors,  who  by  their  holy 
works  are  found  pleasing  to 
God  Almighty,  curse  him- 
[Obadiah] ! 


os 
Maledicant  ilium  sacra- 
rum  virginum  chori,  qua? 
mundi  vana  causa  honoris 
Christ!  respuenda  contemp- 

08 

serunt!  Maledicant  ilium 
omnes  sancti  qui  ab  initio 
mundi  usque  in  flnem  seculi 
Deo  dilecti  inveniuntur ! 
os 
Maledicant  ilium  cceli  et 
terra,  et  omnia  sancta  in 
eismanentla! 

i     n 
Maledictus  sit  ubicunque, 
n 
fuerit,  sive  in  domo,  sive 
in  agro,  sive  in  via,  sive  in 
semita,  sive  in  silva,  sive  in 
aqua,  sive  in  ccclesia! 
i       n 
Maledictus  sit  vlvendo, 
moriendo, — 


manducando,  bibendo,  osu- 
riendo,  sitiendo,  jejunando, 
dormitando,  dormiendo,  vi- 
gilando,  ambulando,  stando, 
sedendo,  jacendo,  operando, 
quiescendo,  mingendo,  ca- 
cando,  flebotomando ! 
i        n 

Maledictus   sit  in   totia 
viribus  corporis ! 
i       n 

Maledictus  sit  intus  et 
exterius! 

i     n 

Maledictus  sit  in  capillis! 
i      n 
Maledictus  sit  in  ccrcbrol 

i  n 
Maledictus  sit  in  vertice,  in 
temporibus,  in  fronte,  in 
auriculis,  in  superciliis,  in 
oculis,  in  genis,  in  maxillis, 
in  naribus,  in  dentibus,  mor- 
dacibus,in  labris  sive  molari- 
bus,  in  labiis,  in  gutture,  in 
humeris,  in  carpis,  in  bra- 
chiis,  in  manibus,  in  digitis, 
in  pectorc,  in  corde,  et  in 
omnibus  interioribus  stoma- 
cho  tonus,  in  renibus,  in  in- 
guino,  in  femore,  in  geni- 
talibus,  in  cox  is,  in  genibus, 
in  cruribus,  in  pedibus,  et 
in  unguibus ! 


i  n 
Maledictus  sit  in  totis 
compagibus  membrorum,  a 
vertice  capitis,  usque  ad 
plan  tarn  pedis!— Non  sit  in 
eosanitas! 


•'  May  the  holy  choirs  of 
the  holy  virgins,  who  for  the 
honour  of  Christ  havo  de- 
spised the  things  of  the 
world,  damn  him  1 — May  all 
the  saints  who  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  ever- 
lasting ages  are  found  to  be 
beloved  of  God,  damn  him ! 

"  May  the  heavens  and. 
earth ,  and  all  the  holy  things 
remaining  therein,  damn 
him  [Obadiah] !  or  her  [or 
whoever  else  had  a  hand  in 
tying  these  knots] ! 

"May  he  [Obadiah]  be 
damned  wherovor  he  be, 
whether  in  the  house  or  the 
stables,  the  garden  or  the 
field,  or  in  the  high  way, or  in 
the  path,  or  in  the  wood,  or 
in    the   water,    or  in  tho 

church ! Slay    he    be 

cursed  in  living,  in  dying! 
[lloremy  uncle  Toby,  taking 
advantage  of  a  minim  in  the 
second  bar  of  his  tune,  kept 
whistling  one  continued  note 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence,— 
Dr.  Slop,  with  his  division 
of  curses  moving  under  him, 
like  a  running  bass  all  the 
way.]  May  he  be  cursed  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  in  be- 
ing hungry,  in  being  thirsty, 
in  fasting,  in  sleeping,  in 
slumbering,  in  waking,  in 
walking,  in  standing,  in  sit* 
ting,  in  lying,  in  working,  in 
resting,  in  pist>ing,  in  shit- 
ting, and  in  blood-letting ! 

"  May  he  [Obadiah]  be 
cursed  in  all  the  faculties  of 
his  body. 

"May  he  be  cursed  in- 
wardly and  outwardly !— — 
May  he  be  cursed  in  the  hair 

of  his  head  ! May  be  be 

cursed  in  his  brains,  and  in 
his  vertex,  [that  is  a  sad 
curse,  quoth  my  father]  in 
his  temples,  in  his  forehead,  j 
in  his  ears,  in  his  eyebrows, 
in  his  cheeks,  in  his  jaw- 
bones,  in  his  nostrils,  in  his 
fore-teeth  and  grinders,  in 
his  lips,  in  his  throat,  in  his 
shoulders,  in  his  wrists,  in 
his  arms,  in  his  hands,  in 
bis  fingers ! 

' '  May  he  be  damn'd  in  his 
mouth,  in  his  breast,  in  his 
heart  and  purtcnance,  down 
to  the  very  stomach  !  i 

*'  May  he  be  cursed  in  his 
reins,  and  in  his  groin  [God 
in  Heaven  forbid !  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby],  in  his  thighs, 
in  his  genitals  [my  father 
shook  his  head],  and  in  his 
hips,  and  in  his  knees,  his 
legs,  and  feet,  and  toe-nails! 

"  May  he  be  cursed  in  all 
the  Joints  and  articulations 
of  his  members,  from  the 
top  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot !  May  there  be 
no  aounndess  in  him ! 


VOL.  L> 
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OS 


MalMicat  ilium  Christus  **  May  the  Bon  of  the 
Filiu*.  lK»i  vivi  toto  *iue  nia-  living  God.  with  all  the 
jetrtfttin  imp.Tio glory  of    his    mujesty, 

— Here  my  undo  Toby,  throwing  back  his  head, 
gave  a  monstrous,  long,  loud  Whew — w — w — , 
something   betwixt  the   intorjcctional  whistle  of 

Hey-day  I  and  the  word  itself. 

By  the  golden  l>card  of  Jupiter, — and  of 

Juno  (if  her  majesty  wore  one),  and  hy  the  Wards 
of  the  rest  of  your  heathen  worships,  which,  by 
the  bye,  was  no  small  number,  since  what  with  the 
beards  of  your  celestial  gods,  and  gods  aerial  and 
aquatic, — to  say  nothing  of  the  beards  of  town  gods 
and  country  gods,  or  of  the  celestial  goddesses  your 
wives,  or  of  the  infernal  goddesses  your  whores 
and  concubines  (that  is,  in  case  they  wore  them) 
all  which  beards,  as  Varro  tells  me  upon  his 
word  and  honour,  when  mustered  up  together, 
made  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  effective  beards 
upon  the  Pagan  establishment ; — every  beard  of 
which  claimed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  l>eing 
stroked  and  sworn  by : — by  all  these  beards  to- 
gether, then, — I  vow  and  protest  that,  of  the  two 
bad  cassocks  I  am  worth  in  the  world,  I  would 
have  given  the  better  of  them,  as  freely  as  ever 
Cid  Hamet  offered  his, — only  to  have  stood  by,  and 
heard  my  uncle  Toby's  accompaniment. 


<*t  inmtrgat  adverMH 
ilium  eoHum  cum  omnibim 
rirtutibuB  que  in  eo  moven- 
tur  ad  damnandum  eum, 
nisi  pcrnitucrit  ct  ad  natis- 
factiuncm  venerit !  Amen. 
Fiat,  fiat  t    Anion. 


— ««eur«  him!"— con« 
tinucd  Dr.  Slop,— and  '•  may 
Heaven,  with  all  the  pmvent 
which  move  therein,  rise  up 
against  him,  curse  and  damn 
hira  [Obadiah]  unlet*  he  re- 
pent and  make  wUiufiiction ! 
Amen.  80  be  it,— eo  bo  it. 
Amen." 


I  declare,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  my  heart  would 
not  let  me  curse  the  Devil  himself  with  so  much 

bitterness. He  is  the  father  of  curses,  replied 

Dr.  Slop. So  am  not  I,  replied  my  uncle.- 


But  he  is  cursed  and  damned  already,  to  all  eter- 
nity, replied  Dr.  Slop. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

Dr.  Slop  drew  up  his  mouth,  and  was  just 
beginning  to  return  my  uncle  Toby  the  com- 
pliment of  his  Whu — u — u,  or  intcrjectional  whis- 
tle, when  the  door  hastily  opening,  in  the  next 
chapter  but  one, — put  an  end  to  the  affair. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Now  don't  let  us  give  ourselves  a  parcel  of  airs, 
and  pretend  that  the  oaths  we  make  free  with  in 
this  land  of  liberty  of  ours  are  our  own  ;  and, 
becanse  wo  have  the  spirit  to  swear  them, — 
imagine  that  we  have  had  the  wit  to  invent  them 
too. 

I'll  undertake  this  moment  to  prove  it  to  any 

man  in  the  world,  except  to  a  connoisseur  ; 

though  I  declare  I  object  only  to  a  connoisseur  in 
swearing  ; — as  I  would  do  to  a  connoisseur  in 
painting,  &c.  &c.,  the  whole  set  of  Vm  are  so  hung 
round  and  befrtish'd  with  the  bobs  and  trinkets  of 
criticism, — or,  to  drop  my  metaphor,  which  by  the 
bye  is  a  pity, — for  I  have  fetch 'd  it  as  far  as  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea, — their  heads,  sir,  are  stuck 
so  full  of  rules  and  compasses,  and  have  that 
eternal  propensity  to  apply  thorn  upon  all  occasions, 
that  a  work  of  genius  had  better  go  to  the  Devil 


at  once  than  stand  to  be  pricked  and  tortnred  to 
death  by  'em. 

— And  how  did  Garrick  speak  the  soliloquy  hat' 

night  ? Oh,  against  all  rule,  my  lord — most 

ungrammatically  ! — Betwixt  the  substantive  and 
the  adjective,  which  should  agree  together  in 
number,  case  and  gender,  he  made  a  breach  thus, 
— stopping,  as  if  tno  point  wanted  settling  :  and 
betwixt  the  nominative  case,  which  your  lordship 
knows  should  govern  the  verb,  he  suspended  his 
voice  in  the  epilogue  a  dozen  times,  three  seconds 
and  three  fifths,  by  a  stop-watch,  rav  lord,  each 
time. Admirable  grammarian  ! — Jlut  in 


pending  his  voice — was  the  sense  suspended  like- 
wise 1  Did  no  expression  of  attitude  or  coun- 
tenance till  up  the  chasm  t — Was  the  eye  silent  t 

Did  you  narrowly  look  t 1  looked  only  at  the 

stop-watch,  my  lord.     Excellent  observer  1 

And  what  of  this  new  book  the  whole  worW 

makes  such  a  rout  about  1 Oh  !  it  is  out  of 

all  plumb,  my  lord — quite  an  irregular  thing  I— 
not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four  corners  was  a 

right  angle. 1   had  my  rule  and  compasses, 

&c,  my  lord,  in  my  pocket. Excellent  critic  1 

— And  for  the  epic  poem,  your  lordship  bade 
me  look  at ; — upon  taking  the  length,  breadth, 
height,  and  depth  of  it,  and  trying  them  at  home 
upon  an  exact  scale  of  Boseu's — 'tis  out,  nr 
lord,  in  every  one  of  its  dimensions. Admi- 
rable connoisseur  ! 

And  did  you  step  in,  to  take  a  look  at  the 

grand  picture,  in  your  way  back  ? It  b  a 

melancholy  daub !  my  lord  ;  not  oue  principle  of 
the  pyramid  in  any  one  group  ! — and  what  A 
priee  ! — for  there  is  nothing  of  the  colouring  of 
Titian, — tho  expression  of  Rubens, — the  grace  of 
Raphael, — the  purity  of  Dominichino, — the  com- 
yitscity  of  Corregio, — the  learning  of  Poussi%— 
the  airs  of  Guido, — the  taste  of  the  Carraccis— or 
the  grand    contour    of    Angelo. Grant 


patience,  just  heaven  1 Of  all  the  cants  which 

are  canted  in  this  canting  world, — though  the 
cant  of  hypocrites  may  be  the  worst  — the  cant  of 
criticism  is  the  most  tormenting  1 

I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot,  for  I  have  not  a 
horse  worth  riding  on,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  that 
man  whose  generous  heart  will  give  the  reins 
of  his  imagination  into  his  author's  hands, — he 
pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore- 
Great  Apollo !  if  thou  art  in  a  giving  humomy— 
give  me — I  ask  no  more,  but  one  stroke  of  native 
humour,  with  a  single  spark  of  thy  own  fire  along 
with  it — and  send  Mercury,  with  the  rules  and 
compasses,  if  he  can  be  spared,  with  my  compli- 
ments to — no  matter. 

Now,  to  any  one  else,  I  will  undertake  to  prove 
that  all  the  oaths  and  imprecations  which  wc 
have  been  puffing  off  upon  the  world  for  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past,  as  originals, 
— except  St.  Paurs  thumb,— God'*  JUsh,  and 
God's  jhh,  which  were  oaths  monarchical,  and, 
considering  who  made  them,  not  much  amiss; 
and  as  kings'  oaths,  it  is  not  much  matter  whether 

they  were  fish  or  flesh  ; else,  I  say,  there  is 

not  an  oath,  or  at  least  a  curse  amongst  t^em, 
which  has  not  been  copied  over  and  over  again 
out  of  Ernu]phu8,  a  thousand  times  ;  but  like  all 
other  copies,  how  infinitely  short  of  the  force  and 
spirit  of  the  original ! — it  is  thought  to  be  no  had 
oath, — and  by  itself  passes  very  well, — u  G-d  daam 
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you. 


Set    it    beside  Ernulphus's,  —  u  God 


Almighty  the  Father  damn  you,— God  the  Son 
damn  you, — God  the  Holy  Ghost  damn  you," — 

Gu  see  'tis  nothing. There  is  an  orientality  in 
I,  we  cannot  rise  up  to :  betides,  he  is  more 
copious  in  his  invention, — possessed  more  of  the 
excellences  of  a  swearer, — had  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  its  membranes, 
nerves,  ligaments,  knittings  of  the  joints,  and 
articulations, — that  when  Ernulphus  cursed — no 

part  escaped  him. 'Tis  true,  there  is  something 

of  a  hardness  in  his  manner, — and,  as  in  Michael 
Angelo,  a  want  of  grace : — but  then  there  is  such 
a  greatness  of  gusto  f 

My  father,  who  generally  looked  upon  every- 
thing in  a  light  very  different  from  all  mankind, 
would,  after  all,  never  allow  this  to  be  an  original. 
—He  considered  rather  Ernulphus's  anathema  as 
in  institute  of  swearing,  in  which,  as  he  suspected, 
ipon  the  decline  of  swearing  in  some  milder  pon- 
tificate, Ernulphus,  by  order  of  the  succeeding 
pope,  had,  with  great  learning  and  diligence, 
eoUected  together  all  the  laws  of  it;— for  the 
tame  reason  that  Justinian,  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  had  ordered  his  chancellor  Tribonian  to 
collect  the  Roman  or  civil  laws  all  together  into 
one  code  or  digest — lest,  through  the  rust  of 
time, — and  the  fatality  of  all  things  committed  to 
oral  tradition — they  should  be  lost  to  the  world 
for  ever. 

For  this  reason,  mj  father  would  oftentimes 
affirm  there  was  not  an  oath,  from  the  great  and 
tremendous  oath  of  William  the  Conqueror  ("  By 
the  splendour  of  God  !")  down  to  the  lowest  oath 
of  a  scavenger  (u  Damn  your  eyes  !")  which  was 

not  to  be  found  in  Ernulphus In  short,  he 

would  add, — I  defy  a  man  to  swear  out  of  it. 

The  hypothesis  is,  like  most  of  my  lather's, 
■ngnlar  and  ingenious  too ; — nor  have  I  any 
objection  to  it  but  that  it  overturns  my  own. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

—Bless  my  soul  1  —  my  poor  mistress  is 
nady  to  faint— and  her  pains  are  gone — and  the 
drops  are  done — and  the  bottle  of  julep  is  broke 
—and  the  nurse  has  cut  her  arm— (and  I  my 
thumb,  cried  Dr.  Slop  ;)  and  the  child  is  where  it 
was,  continued  Susannah, — and  the  midwife  has 
fcOen  backwards  upon  the  edge  of  the  fender,  and 

braised  her  hip  as  black  as  your  hat. I'll  look 

at  it,  quoth  Dr.  Slop. There  is  no  need  of 

that,  replied  Susannah, — you  had  better  look  at 
JBymistresB — but  the  midwife  would  gladly  first 
give  you  an  account  how  things  are ;  so  desires 
you  would  go  up  stairs  and  speak  to  her  this 
Boment. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  professions. 

The  midwife  had  just  before  been  put  over  Dr. 
Slop's  head  ; — he  had  not  digested  it. — No,  replied 
Br.  Slop,  'twould  be  full  as  proper  if  the  midwife 

came  down  to  me. 1  like  subordination,  quoth 

Jay  uncle  Toby, — and  but  for  it,  after  the  reduction 
of  Lille,  I  know  not  what  might  have  become  of 
the  garrison  of  Ghent,  in  the  mutiny  for  bread,  in 
the  year  Ten. Nor,  replied  Dr.  Slop,  (paro- 

nmy  uncle  Toby's  hobby -horsical  reflection ; 
jh  full  as  hobby-horsical  himself)  —  do  I 
know,  Captain  Shandy,  what  might  have  become 
of  the  garrison  above  stairs,  in  the  mutiny  and 


eonfusion  I  find  all  things  are  in  at  present,  but 
for  the  subordination  of  fingers  and  thumbs  to 
****** : — the  application  of  which,  Sir,  under 
this  accident  of  mine,  comes  in  so  a-propos  that, 
without  it,  the  cut  upon  my  thumb  might  have 
been  felt  by  the  Shandy  family  as  long  as  the 
Shandy  family  had  a  name. 


CHAPTER  XTV. 


Let  us  go  back  to  the  ****** — in  the  last 
cliapter. 

It  is  a  singular  stroke  of  eloquence  (at  least  it 
was  so  when  eloquence  flourished  at  Athens  and 
Rome ;  and  would  be  so  now,  did  orators  wear 
mantles)  not  to  mention  the  name  of  a  thing, 
when  you  had  the  thing  about  you  t»  petto,  ready 
to  produce,  pop,  in  the  place  you  want  it.  A 
scar,  an  axe,  a  sword,  a  pinked  doublet,  a  rusty 
helmet,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pot-ashes  in  an 
urn,  or  a  three-halfpenny  pickle-pot ; — but,  abow 
all,  a  tender  infant  royally  accoutred. — Though  if 
it  was  too  young,  and  the  oration  as  long  a» 
Tolly's  second  Philippic— it  must  certainly  have 
beshit  the  orator's  mantle. — And  then,  again,  if 
too  old, — it  must  have  been  unwieldy  and  incom- 
modious to  bis  action — so  as  to  make  him  lose  by 
his  child  almost  as  much  as  he  could  gain  by  zt.~- 
Otherwise,  when  a  state-orator  has  hit  the  precise 
ago  to  a  minute — hid  his  bambino  in  his  mantle 
so  cunningly  that  no  mortal  could  smell  it — and 
produced  it  so  critically,  that  no  soul  oould  say  it 
came  in  by  head  and  shoulders — Oh,  sirs  !  it  nas 
done  wonders ! — it  has  opened  the  sluices,  and 
turned  the  brains,  and  shook  the  principles,  east 
unhinged  the  politics,  of  half  a  nation  ! 

These  feats,  however,  are  not  to  be  done, 
except  in  those  states  and  times,  I  say,  whose 
orators  wore  mantles— and  pretty  large  ones  too, 
my  brethren,  with  some  twenty,  or  five-and- 
twenty,  yards  of  good  purple,  superfine,  marketable 

cloth  in  them with  large  flowing  folds  and 

doubles,  and  in  a  great  style  of  design. — All  which 
plainly  shows,  may  it  please  your  worships,  that 
the  decay  of  eloquence,  and  the  little  good  servioe 
it  does  at  present,  both  within  and  without  doors, 
is  owing  to  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  shoot 
coats  and  the  disuse  of  trunk-hose.— -We  eajt 
conecal  nothingunder  ours,madam,  worth  showing 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Dr.  Slop  was  within  an  ace  of  being  an  excep- 
tion to  all  this  argumentation :  for  happening  to 
have  his  green  baize-bag  upon  his  knees  when  he 
began  to  parody  my  uncle  Toby — 'twas  as  good 
as  the  best  mantle  in  the  world  to  him  :  for  which 
purpose,  when  he  foresaw  the  sentence  would  end 
in  his  new-invented  forceps,  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  bag,  in  order  to  have  them  ready  to  clap 
in,  when  your  reverences  took  so  much  notice  elf 
the  ******,  which,  had  he  managed, — my  uncle 
Toby  had  certainly  been  overthrown :  the  sentence 
and  the  argument  in  that  case  jumping  closely  in 
one  point,  so  like  the  two  lines  which  form  the 
salient  angle  of  a  ravelin — Dr.  Slop  would  never 
have  given  them  up  ; — and  my  uncle  Toby  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  flying,  as  taking  them  by 
force  ;  but  Dr.  Slop  fumbled  so  vilely  in  pulling 
them  out,  it  took  off  the  whole  effect,  and,  what 
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was  a  ten-times  worse  evil  (for  they  seldom  come 
alone  in  this  life),  in  pulling  oat  his  forceps,  his 
forceps  unfortunately  drew  out  the  squirt  along 
with  it. 

When  a  proposition  can  be  taken  in  two  senses 
—'tis  a  law  in  disputation  that  the  respondent 
may  reply  to  which  of  the  two  he  pleases,  or  finds 
most  convenient  for  linn. — This  threw  the  advan- 
tage of  the  argument  quite  on  my  uncle  Toby's 

nide. "  Good  God  !     cried  my  uncle  Toby, 

"  are  children  brought  into  the  world  with  a  squirt  ?" 

CHAPTER  XVL 

— Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  you  have  torn  every 
bit  of  skin  quite  off  the  back  of  both  my  hands 
with  your  forceps,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ; — and 
you  have  crushed  all  my  knuckles  into  the  bargain 

with  them  to  a  jelly. Tis  your  own  fault, 

said  Dr.  Slop ; — you  should  have  clenched  your 
two  fists  together  into  the  form  of  a  child's  head,  as 

I  told  you,  and  sat  firm. 1  did  so,  answered 

my    uncle    Toby* Then    the   points   of  my 

forceps  have  not  been  sufficiently  armed,  or  the 
rivet  wants  closing, — or  else  the  cut  on  my  thumb 
has  made  me  a  little  awkward, — or  possibly. . . . 
Tis  well,  quoth  my  father,  interrupting  the  detail 
of  possibilities — that  the  experiment  was  not  first 

made  upon  my  child's  head-piece. It  would 

not  have  been  a  cherry-stone  the  worse,  answered 

Dr.  Slop. 1  maintain  it,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

it  would  have  broken  the  cerebellum  (unless  indeed 
Che  skull  had  been  as  hard  as  a  granado)  and 

turned  it  all  into  a  perfect  posset. Pshaw ! 

replied  Dr.  Slop,  a  child's  head  is  naturally  as 
soft  as  the  pap  of  an  apple ; — the  sutures  give 
way: — and,  besides,  I  could  have  extracted  by 

the  feet  after. Not  you,  said  she. 1  rather 

wish  you  would  begin  that  way,  quoth  ray  father. 

Pray  do,  added  my  uncle  Toby. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

And  pray,  good  woman,  after  all,  will  you 

take  upon  you  to  say  it  may  not  be  the  child's 
hip,  as  well  as  the  child's  head? — (Tis  most 
certainly  the  head,  replied  the  midwife.)  Because, 
continued  Dr.  Slop  (turning  to  my  father),  as 
positive  as  these  old  ladies  generally  are, —  tis  a 
point  very  difficult  to  know, — and  yet  of  the 

greatest  consequence  to  be  known  ; because, 

Sir,  if  the  hip  is  mistaken  for  the  head, — there 

is  a  possibility  (if  it  is  a  boy)  that  the  forceps 

****** 

What  the  possibility  was,  Dr.  Slop  whispered 

very  low  to  my  father,  and  then  to  my  uncle 

Toby. There  is  no  such  danger,  continued  he, 

with  the  head No,   in    truth,  quoth    my 

father ; — but  when  your  possibility  has  taken  place 
at  the  hip, — you  may  as  well  take  off  the  head 
too. 

It  is  morally  impossible  that  the  reader 

should  understand  this — 'tis  enough  Dr.  Slop 
understood  it ; — so,  taking  the  green  baize-bag  in 
his  hand,  with  the  help  of  Obadiah's  pumps,  he 
tripped  pretty  nimbly,  for  a  man  of  his  size, 
across  the  room  to  the  door  ; — and  from  the  door 
was  shown  the  way,  by  the  good  old  midwife,  to 
my  mother's  apartments. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  is  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, — and  no  more, 
— cried  my  father,  looking  at  his  watch,  since  Dr. 
Slop  and  Obadiah  arrived  ; — and  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  brother  Toby, — but,  to  my  imagination, 
it  seems  almost  an  age. 

Here,  pray,  sir,  take  hold  of  my  cap: — 

nay,  take  the  bell  along  with  it,  and  my  pantoufles 
too. 

Now,  sir,  they  are  all  at  your  service ;  and  I 
freely  make  you  a  present  of  'em,  on  condition 
you  give  me  all  your  attention  to  this  chapter. 

Though  my  father  said, "  he  knew  not  how  it 
happened" — yet  he  knew  very  well  how  it  hap- 
pened ; — and,  at  the  instant  he  spoke  it,  was  pre- 
determined in  his  mind  to  give  my  uncle  Toby  a 
clear  account  of  tho  matter,  bv  a  metaphysical 
dissertation  upon  the  subject  of  duration,  and  its 
simple  modes,  m  order  to  show  my  uncle  Toby  by 
what  mechanism  and  mensuration  in  the  brain  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  rapid  succession  of  their 
ideas,  and  the  eternal  scampering  of  the  discourse 
from  one  thing  to  another,  since  Dr.  Slop  had 
come  into  the  room,  had  lengthened  out  so  short 

a  period  to  so  inconceivable  an  extent. u  I 

know  not  how  it  happens,"— cried  my  father,— 
u  but  it  seems  an  age. 

It  is  owing  entirely,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

to  the  succession  of  our  ideas. 

My  father,  who  had  an  itch,  in  common  with 
all  philosophers,  of  reasoning  upon  everything 
which  happened,  and  accounting  for  it  too, — pro- 
posed infinite  pleasure  to  himself  in  this,  of  the 
succession  of  ideas  ;  and  had  not  the  least  appre- 
hension of  having  it  snatched  out  of  his  hands  by 
my  uncle  Toby,  who  (honest  man  !)  generally 
took  everything  as  it  happened  ; — and  who,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  troubled  his  brain  the  least 
with  abstruse  thinking ; — the  ideas  of  time  and 
space, — or  how  we  came  by  those  ideas,— or  of 
what  stuff  they  were  made,— or  whether  they 
were  born  with  us,  or  wc  picked  them  up  after- 
wards as  we  went  along, — or  whether  we  did  it  in 
frocks — or  not  till  we  had  got  into  breeches  5 — 
with   a  thousand   other  inquiries   and  disputes 

about   INFINITY,   PRESCIENCE,    LIBERTY,   NECESSITY, 

and  so  forth,  upon  whose  desperate  and  uncon- 
querable theories  so  many  fine  heads  have  been 
turned  and  cracked, — never  did  my  uncle  Toby's 
the  least  injury  at  all ;  my  father  knew  it, — and 
was  no  less  surprised  than  he  was  disappointed 
with  my  uncle's  fortuitous  solution. 

Do  you  understand  the  theory  of  that  affair  t 
replied  my  father. 

Not  I,  quoth  ray  uncle. 

But  you  have  some  ideas,  said  my  father,  of 
what  you  talk  about  1 

No  more  than  my  horse,  replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

Gracious  Heaven  !  cried  my  father,  looking 
upwards,  and  cUsping  his  two  hands  together,— 
there  is  a  worth  in  thy  honest  ignorance,  brother 
Toby ; — 'twere  almost  a  pity  to  exchange  it  for  a 
knowledge. — But  I'll  toll  thee 

To  understand  what  Time  is  aright,  without 
which  we  never  can  comprehend  Infinity,  inso- 
much as  one  is  a  portion  of  the  other, — we  ought 
seriouslv  to  sit  down  and  consider  what  idea  it  is 
we  have  of  duration,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  how  we  came  by  it What  is  that  to 
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anybody !  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. For  if  you 

will  turn  your  eye*  inwards  upon  your  mind* 
(continued  my  father),  and  olwcrvo  attentively, 
you  will  perceive,  brother,  ilint  whilst  you  Mid  I 
are  lali.iit::  togeilier,  smd  iliiiikiii^,  and  smoking 
onr  pipes,  or  wliilst  no  receive  successively  ideas 
in  oar  minds,  tr  know  that  we  do  exist ;  and  to 


fithe 


the  existence,  of  mioelvt-s,  or  anything  else,  com- 
mensurate witli  tin.'  succession  nf  any  ideas  hi  onr 
minds,  the  duration  of  ourselves,  or  any  such 
other  thing  co-existing  with  our  thinking  : — ami 

so,  according  to  that  prc-coucciveil Youpuulo 

me  to  death,  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

'Tianwins  iii  (hi-,  replied  my  fit  her,  that 

in  our  computations  of  time  wo  art  bo  used  to 
minutes,  hours,  weeks,  and  months — ami  of  clocks 
(I  wish  there  was  not  a  clock  in  the  kingdom)  to 
measure  out  their  several  portions  to  us,  and  to 
those  who  belong  to  us, — [lint  'twill  be  well  if,  in 
lame  to  come,  ttic  mcct'iion  of  our  ideal  lie  of 
any  use  or  service  to  us  at  all. 

Now,  whether  wo  observe  it  or  no,  continued 
my  father,  in  every  sound  man's  head  tliero  is  a 
tegular  succession  of  ideas,  of  one  sort  or  other, 

vhicit  follow  each  other  in  train  just  like A 

train  of  artillery !  said  my  uncle  Toby. A  train 

■a*  a  fiddle-stick  I— quoth  my  father— which  lotto* 


t  like  the  images  in  tile  inside  of  a 
lantern  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle. 

1  declare,  quoth  my   urn-It-  Toby,  mine  aro 

more  like  a  smoke-jack. Then,  brother  Toby, 

!  I  have  nothing  more  to  «iy  to  you  upon  tho  sub- 
ject, said  my  father. 

CTI  AFTER  XIX. 

.      Wnit  a  conjuncture  was  here  lost !     My 

Bttber  in  one  of  his  best  explanatory  moods — in 

:  eager  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  point,  into  the 
•cry  regions  where  clouds  and  thick  darkness 
would  soon  have  encompassed  it  about ; — my 
ancle  Tobv,  in  one  of  the  Bust  dispositions  for  ft 

;  m  the  world  ;—  his  head  like  a  smoke-jack  :  the 
funnel  nnswept,  and  tin-  ideas  whirling  round  and 
touad  about  in  it,  ail  obfuscated  and  darkened 
over  with  fuliginous  matter ! By  the  tombstone 

■  ef  Lucian, if  it.  is  in  Imne  ;— if  not,  why  then 

by  bis  ashes  1  by  tho  ashes  of  my  dear  Rabelais, 

and  dearer   Cervantes  !- my    father  and    my 

uncle  Toby's  discourse  open  time  and  kter.vttt— 

1  was  a  discourse  devoutly  t<>  he  wished  fori  and 

"  the  petulaney  of  my  father's  humour,  in  putting 
a  stop  to  it  as  he  did,  was  a  robbery  or  tho  Onto- 

'  lagic  Treasury  of  such  a  jewel  as  no  coalition  of 

J  gnat  occasions  and  groat  men  are  ever  likely  to 

.  restore  to  it  again. 

CHAPTER  XX. 


d  reclining  tile  right  side  of  his  bead  u 


pUtMopHn  about  it:  hut  his  spirits  being  worn 
out  with  the  fatigues  of  iin.sii^tliug  new  tracts, 
and  tllo  constant  exertion  oi  Lis  faculties  upon 
that  variety  of  subjects  which  bad  taken  thcic 
turn  in  the  discourse, —  die  idea  of  t be  smoke-jack 
soon  turned  all  Ins  ideas  upside  down,  so  that  he 
fell  asleep  almost  before  ho  know   what  he  was 

As  for  my  uncle  Toby,  his  smoke- jack  hail  not 
made  a  dozen  revolutions  before   be  fell  asleep 

also. Peace  be  with  them  both  1 Dr.  Slop 

is  engaged    with    the   midwife    and   my  mother, 

above  stairs. Trim  is  busy  in  turning  an  old 

pair  of  jack -boot-,  into  a  couple  of  mortars,  to  bo 
employed  in  the  Hirer  of  Me.simi  in-vt  summer  : 
— ami  is  litis  instsiTt!  boring  tie-  touch-holes  with 
the  point  of  a  hot  poker.  All  my  heroes  are  off 
my  bauds ; — 'tis  tho  first  time  1  have  had  a> 
moment  to  spare,— mid  1  will  make  use  of  it  and 
write  my  preface, 

Sfo,  I  'II  not  say  a  word  about  it ; — here  it  it. — 

In  publishing  it,  1   have   appeal.-. I    to  the- world, — 

and  to  tho  world  I  leave  it ; — it  must  speak  for 
itself. 

All  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  when  I  sat  down 
my  intent  was  to  write  a  good  bonk  ;  and  as  far  hi 

the  tenuity  of  my Irrski  tiding  would  hold  out, 

— a  wise,  ay,  and  a  discreet ;  taking  core  only, 
as  I  went  along,  to  put  intoitall  the  wit  and  tho 
judgment  (he  it  more  or  less)  which  the  great 
Author  ami  BbmWr  of  them  had  thought  tit 
originally  to  give  me ;— ho  that,  as  your  worships' 
see,  'tis  just  as  God  pleases. 

Now,  Agalustes  (speaking  di.-]  raisingh)  snyeth 
that  there  may  be  some  wit  in  it,  for  aught  hu 
knows — but  no  judgment  at  all.  And  Tripled  ma* 
ami  l'hutatorius,  freeing  thereto,  ask,  How  is  it 
pi— Itlfll  there  should  I — —fur  that  wit  and  judg- 
ment in  this  world  never  go  together  ;  inasmuch 
us  they  are  two  operations,  differing  from  each 
other  as  wide  as  east  from  west. — So  says  Locke  % 

— su  are  farting  ami  Mi-r-oppiu;,  nay  I. Bat, 

in  i-ii-.i'rrt.i  this,  Didiu-i  tIi. ■  .:i'.,t  I  'uii-eli-lawyer, 
in  his  code  De  farlamli  cl  il/uitrrmdi  fallnciu, 
doth  maintain,  and  make  fully  appear,  that  an 
illustration  is  no  argument, — nor  do  I  maintain 
the  wiping  of  u  ItMiikiiig-glass  clean  to  be  a  syllo- 
gism ;■  —  lint  }■'••  nil.  may  it  please  your  worships, 
seo  the  lietter  for  it ;— so  that  tho  main  good 
these  things  do  is  only  to  clarify  the  undentand- 
iiikl.  previ-.us  to  tin-  application  ef  tho 
itself,  in  order  to  free  it  from  any  liltlo 
specks  of  opacular  matter,  which,  if  left 
til.  rein,  ini^hl  binder  n  conception  null  spoil  all. 

Now,  my  dear  Ami-  Shan  deans,  and  thrice-able 
critics  ami  follow- labourers  (for  to  you  I  writo 
this  Preface),— and  to  you,  most  subtle  statesmen 
and  discreet  doctors  (do  pull  off  your  beards) 
renowned  for  gravity  and  wisdom  : —  Monopulus, 
my  politician  ;_  lliiiius,  my  counsel ;— Kyaarcius, 
my  friend  ;  Pliiitatoriiis.  mv  nuide  ; — i  las  trip  Ik- re  ■, 
the  preserver  of  my  life  ;— .S.iiiisnhiitius,  the  balm 
and  repose  of  it ; — not  forgetting  all  others,  as 
well  sleeping  as  waking, — ecclesiastical  a9  civil, 
whom,  for  brevity,  but  out  of  no  resentment  to 
you,    I  lump  all  together Believe  me,   right 

My'  most  zealous  wish   and  fervent  prayer  in 
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your  behalf,  and  in  my  own  too,  in  ease  the  thing 
is  not  done  already  for  us, — is  that  the  great  gifts 
and  endowments,  both  of  wit  and  judgment,  with 
everything  which  usually  goes  along  with  them 
—such  as  memory,  fancy,  gonitis,  eloquence,  quick 
parts,  and  what  not,  may  this  precious  moment, 
without  stint  or  measure,  let  or  hindrance,  bo 
poured  down,  warm  as  each  of  us  could  bear  it, — 
scum  and  sediment  and  all  (for  I  would  not  have 
a  drop  lose),  into  the  several  receptacles,  cells, 
cellule*,  domiciles,  dormitories,  refectories,  and 

spare  places  of  our  brains in  such  sort  tlint 

wey  might  continue  to  be  injected  and  tunned 
tato,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
toy  wish,  until  every  vessel  of  thorn,  both  great 
mid  small,  be  so  replenished,  saturated,  aud  tilled 
Vp  therewith,  that  no  more,  would  it  save  a  man's 
life,  could  possibly  be  got  either  in  or  out. 

Bless  us ! — what  noble  work  we  should  make ! 
how  should  I  tickle  it  off ! — and  what  spirits  should 
I  find  myself  in,  to  be  writing  away  for  such 
readers! — and  yon — lust  Heaven! — with  what 
raptures  would  you  sit  and  read ! — but  oh ! — 'tis 
too  much! — I  am  sick,— 1  faint  away  deliciously 
at  the  thoughts  of  it ! — 'tis  more  than  nature  can 
bear ! — lay  hold  of  me, — I  am  giddy — I  am  stone- 
blind, — I  am  dying, — 1  am  gone, Help !  help  1 

help ! — But  hold, — I  grow  something  better  again, 
for  I  am  beginning  to  foresee,  when  this  is  over,  tliat, 
as  we  shall  all  of  us  continue  to  be  great  wits,  we 
should  never  agree  amongst  ourselves  one  day  to 

an  end: there  would  be  so  much  satire  and 

sarcasm,— scoffing  and  flouting,  with  rallying  and 
raparteeing  of  it, — thrusting  and  parrying  in  one 
corner  or  another — there  would  be  nothing  but 
mischief  among  us.  Chaste  stars  !    what 

kiting  and  scratching,  and  what  a  racket  and  a 
•latter  we  should  make,  what  with  breaking  of 
Beads,  rapping  of  knuckles,  and  hitting  of  sore 
places, — there  would  be  no  such  tiling  as  living 
for  us. 

But  then,  again,  as  we  should  all  of  us  be  men 
of  great  judgment,  we  should  make  up  matters  as 
fast  as  ever  they  went  wrong:  and  though  we 
should  abominate  each  other  ten  times  worse  than 
so  many  devils  or  devilesses,  we  should  never- 
theless, my  dear  creatures,  be  all  courtesy  and 
kindness,  milk  and  honey — 'twould  bo  a  second 
land  of  promise — a  paradise  upon  earth,  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  to  be  had ; — so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  we  should  have  done  well  enough. 

All  I  fret  and  fume  at,  and  what  most  distresses 
my  invention  at  present,  is  how  to  bring  the  point 
itself  to  bear;  for  as  your  worships  well  know, 
that  of  these  heavenly  emanations  of  wit  and  judg- 
ment y  which  I  have  so  bountifully  wished  both  fur 
year  worships  and  myself— there  is  but  a  certain 
mutnlum  stored  up  for  us  all,  for  the  use  and  be- 
hoof of  the  whole  race  of  mankind;  and  such 
•mall  mwlicnmt  of  'em  are  only  sent  forth  into 
this  wide  world,  circulating  here  and  there  in 
one  bv-corner  or  another  — and  in  such  narrow 
Streams,  and  at  such  prodigious  intervals  from 
each  other,  that  one  would  wonder  how  it  holds 
out,  or  could  bo  sufficient  for  the  wants  and  emer- 
gencies of  so  many  great  states  and  populous 
empires. 

Indeed  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered :  that 
in  Nova  Zembla.  North  Lapland,  and  in  all  those 
cold  and  dreary  tracts  of  the  globe  which  lie  more 


directly  under  tho  arctic  and  antarctic  circles-, 
where  the  whole  province  of  a  man's  concernments 
lies,  for  near  nine  months  together,  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  his  cave, — where  the  spirit* 
are  compressed  almost  to  nothing, — and  where 
the  passions  of  a  man,  with  everything  which 
belongs  to  them,  are  as  frigid  as  the  zone  itself; 
there,  the  least  quantity  of  judgment  imagina- 
ble does  the  business; — and  of  wit— there  is  a 
total  and  an  absolute  saving ;  for,  as  not  one  spark 

is  wanted, — so  not  one  spark  is  given. Angels 

and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! — What  a  dismal 
thing  would  it  have  been  to  have  governed  a  king- 
dom, to  have  fought  a  battle,  or  made  a  treaty,  or 
run  a  match,  or  wrote  a  book,  or  got  a  child,  or 
held  a  provincial  chapter  there  with  so  plentiful  a 
lack  of  wit  and  judgment  about  us !  For  mercy's 
sake,  let  us  think  no  more  about  it,  but  travel  on, 
as  fast  as  we  can,  southwards  into  Norway— cross- 
ing over  Swedeland,  if  you  please,  through  the 
small  triangular  province  of  Angermania,  to  the 
lake  of  Bothnia ;  coasting  along  it  through  East 
and  West  Bothnia,  down  to  Carelia ;  and  so  on, 
through  all  those  states  and  provinces  which 
border  upon  the  far  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  the  north-east  of  the  Baltic  up  to  Petersburg, 
and  just  stepping  into  Ingria;— then  stretching 
over,  directly  thence,  through  the  north  parti  of 
the  Russian  empire — leaving  Siberia  a  little  upon 
the  left  hand,  till  we  get  into  the  very  heart  af 
Russia  and  Asiatic  Tartary. 

Now,  through  this  long  tour  which  I  have  led 
you,  you  observe  the  good  people  are  better  off  by 
far  than  in  the  polar  countries  which  we  have  just 

left : for,  if  you  hold  your  hand  over  your  eyes 

aud  look  very  attentively,  you  may  perceive  some 
small  glimmerings  (as  it  were)  of  wit,  with  a  com- 
fortable provision  of  good  plain  household  judg- 
ment, which  taking  tho  quality  and  quantity  of  it 
together,  they  make  a  very  good  shift  with ;— and 
had  they  more  of  either  the  one  or  tho  other,  it 
would  destroy  the  projier  balance  betwixt  them, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  moreover,  they  would  want 
occasions  to  put  them  to  use. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  conduct  you  home  again  into  this 
warmer  and  more  luxuriant  island,  where  you 
perceive  the  spring-tide  of  our  blood  and  humours 
runs  high ; — where  we  have  more  ambition,  and 
pride,  and  envy,  and  lechery,  and  other  whoreson 
passions  upon  our  liands  to  govern  and  subject  to 
reason, — the  height  of  our  wit,  and  the  depth  af 
our  judgment,  you  see,  are  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  necessities;— 
and  accordingly  we  have  them  sent  down  amongst 
us  in  such  a  flowing  kind  of  decent  and  creditable 
plenty,  that  no  one  thinks  he  has  any  cause  to 
complain. 

It  must,  however  l>c  confessed,  on  this  head, 
that  as  our  air  blows  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry, 
ten  times  in  a  day,  we  have  them  in  no  regular 
aud  settled  way;— so  that  sometimes,  for  near 
half  a  century  together,  there  shall  be  very  little 
wit  or  judgment  either  to  be  seen  or  heard  of 
amongst  us: — the  small  channels  of  them  shall 
seem  quite  dried  up ; — then  all  of  a  sudden  tht 
sluices  shall  break  out,  and  take  a  fit  of  running 
again   like  fury, — you  would  think  they  would 

never  stop : and  then  it  is  that,  in  writing,  and 

fighting,  and  twenty  other  gallant  things,  wa  drive 
all  the  world  before  us. 
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j  these  observations,  and  a  wary  reason- 
Balogy  in  that  kind  of  argumentative  pro- 
eh  Suidas  calls  dialectic  induction— that  I 
i  set  up  this  position  -as  most  true  and 
>: — 

of  these  two  luminaries,  so  much  of  their 
mm  are  suffered,  from  time  to  time,  to 
wn  upon  us  as  He,  whose  infinite  wisdom 
spenses  everything  in  exact  weight  and  : 
,  knows  will  just  serve  to  light  us  on  our 
lis  night  of  our  obscurity ;  so  that  your 
ea  and  worships  now  find  out,  nor  is  it 
it  longer  in  my  power  to  conceal  it  from 
»  the  fervent  wish  in  your  behalf  with 
set  out  was  no  more  than  the  first  insinu- 
np  d'ye  of  a  caressing  prefacer,  stifling  his 
m  a  lover  sometimes  does  a  coy  mistress, 
oe.  For,  alas !  could  this  effusion  of  light 
«  as  easily  procured,  as  the  exordium 
— I  tremble  to  think  how  many  thousands 
f  benighted  travellers  (in  the  learned 
it  least),  must  have  groped  and  blundered 
i  dark,  all  the  nights  of  their  lives — run- 
ir  heads  against  posts,  and  knocking  out 
ins,  without  ever  getting  to  their  journey's 
me  falling  with  their  noses  perpendicularly 
s; — others  horizontally  with  their  tails 
wis :  here  one  half  of  a  learned  profession 
'/  but  against  the  other  half  of  it ;  and  then 
and  rolling  one  over  the  other  in  the  dirt 
£— here  the  brethren  of  another  profession, 
lid  have  run  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
i  the  contrary,  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese, 
>w,  the  same  way. — What  confusion ! — 
takes  1  fiddlers  and  painters  judging  by 
■  and  ears — admirable ! — trusting  to  the 
nceited,  in  an  air  sung,  or  a  story  painted 
nurt — instead  of  measuring  them  by  a 
! 

fore-ground  of  this  picture,  a  statesman 
be  political  wheel,  like  a  brute,  the  wrong 
A— against  the  stream  of  corruption — by 
— instead  of  with  it ! 

i  corner  a  son  of  the  divine  Esculapius, 
i  book  against  predestination;  perhaps 
eKng  his  patient's  pulse,  instead  of  his 
ry's: — a  brother  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
and  upon  his  knees,  in  tears; — drawing 
ins  of  a  mangled  victim,  to  beg  liis  for- 
;— offering  a  fee,  instead  of  taking  one. 
spacious  ball,  a  coalition  of  the  gown,  from 
rs  of  it,  driving  a  damn'd  dirty,  vexatious 
isre  them,  with  all  their  might  and  main, 

?«ay ! — kicking  it  out  of  the  great  doors, 
in  t  and  with  such  fury  in  their  looks, 
i a  degree  of  inveteracy  in  their  manner 
tg  it,  as  if  the  laws  had  been  originally 

the  peace  and  preservation  of  mankind ; 
taps  a  more  enormous  mistake  committed 
stall — a  litigated  point  fairly  hung  up ; — 
nee,  Whether  John  o'Nokcs  his  nose 
iad  in  Tom  o'  Stiles  his  face,  without  a 

or  not? — rashly  determined  by  them  in 
twenty  minutes,  which,  with  the  cautious 
I  eon's  required  in  so  intricate  a  proceed- 
it  have  taken  up  as  many  months-— and,  if 
a  upon  a  military  plan,  as  your  honours 
i  acne*  should  be,  with  all  the  stratagems 
lis-  therein — such  as  feints — forced  mar- 
arprisss — ambuscades — masked  batteries, 


— and  a  thousand  other  strokes  of  generalship,  which 
consist  in  catching  at  all  advantages  on  both  sides, 
— might  reasonably  have  lasted  them  as  many 
years,  finding  food  and  raiment  all  that  term  for  a 
centumvirate  of  the  profession. 

As  for  the  Clergy — No ; — if  I  say  a  word  against 

them,  I'll   be  shot. 1  have  no  desire ;  and 

besides,  if  J  had — 1  durst  not  for  my  soul  touch 
upon  the  subject.  With  such  weak  nerves  and 
spirits,  and  in  the  condition  I  am  in  at  present, 
'twould  be  as  much  use  as  my  life  was  worth,  to 
deject  and  contrist  myself  with  so  bad  and  melan- 
choly an  account; — and  therefore  it  is  safer  to 
draw  a  curtain  across,  and  hasten  from  it,  as  fast 
as  I  can,  to  the  main  and  principal  point  I  have 
undertaken  to  clear  up : — and  that  is,  How  it  comes 
to  pass  that  your  men  of  least  wit  are  reported  to 
be  men  of  most  judgment? — But  mark— I  say 
reported  to  be ;  for  it  is  no  more,  my  dear  sirs, 
than  a  report,  and  which,  like  twenty  others  taken 
up  every  day  upon  trust,  I  maintain  to  be  a  vile 
and  a  malicious  report  into  the  bargain. 

This,  by  the  help  of  the  observation  already  pro- 
mised, and  I  hope  already  weighed  and  perpended 
by  your  reverences  and  worships,  I  shall  forth- 
with make  appear. 

I  hate  set  dissertations ; — and,  above  all  things 
in  the  world,  it  is  one  of  the  silliest  things  in  one 
of  them  to  darken  your  hypothesis  by  placing  a 
number  of  tall,  opaque  words,  one  before  another, 
in  a  right  line  betwixt  your  own  and  your  reader's 
conception,  when  in  all  likelihood,  if  you  had 
looked  about,  you  might  have  seen  something 
standing  or  hanging  up,  which  would  have  cleared 
the  point  at  once, — for  what  hindrance,  hurt  or 
harm  doth  the  laudable  desire  of  knowledge  bring 
to  any  man,  if  even  from  a  sot,  a  pot,  a  fool,  a 
stool,  a  winter-mittain,  a  truckle  for  a  pulley,  the 
lid  of  a  goldsmith's  crucible,  an  oil-bottle,  an  old 
slipper,  or  a  cane-chair ! — I  am  this  moment  sitting 
upon  one.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  illustrate 
this  affair  of  wit  and  judgment  by  the  two  knobs 
on  the  top  of  the  back  of  it ! — they  are  fastened 
on,  you  see,  with  two  pegs  stuck  slightly  into  two 
gimlet-holes,  and  will  place  what  I  have  to  sav  in 
so  clear  a  light  as  to  let  you  see  through  the  drift 
and  meaning  of  my  whole  preface  as  plainly  as 
if  every  point  and  particle  of  it  was  made  up  of 
sun-beams. 

I  enter  now  directly  upon  the  point. 

— Here  stands  t#i7, — and  there  stands  judgment, 
close  beside  it  just  like  the  two  knobs  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  upon  the  back  of  this  self-same  chair  on 
which  I  am  sitting. 

— You  see,  they  are  the  highest  and  most  orna- 
mental parts  of  its  frame, — as  wit  and  judgment 
are  of  ours, — and,  like  them  too,  indubitably  both 
made  and  fitted  to  go  together,  in  order,  as  we  say 
in  all  such  cases  of  duplicated  embellishments, — to 
answer  one  another. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment,  and  for  the 
clearer  illustrating  this  matter, — let  us  for  a 
moment  take  off  one  of  these  two  curious  orna- 
ments ( I  care  not  which)  from  the  point  or  pinnacle 
of  the  chair  it  now  stands  on ; — nay,  don't  laugh 
at  it, — but  did  you  ever  see  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  lives  such  a  ridiculous  business  as  this  has 
made  of  it! — Why,  'tis  as  miserable  a  sight  as  a 
sow  with  one  ear ;  and  there  is  just  as  much  sense 
and  symmetry  in  the  one  as  in  the  other :— —  Do, 
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upon  vou 
Whether 


— -pray  get  off  your  seats,  only  to  Ulte  &  view  of  it. 
. — Now,  would  any  nun  who  valued  Lis  character 
a  straw  have  turned  a  piece  of  work  out  of  hia 
hand  in  such  a  condition  t — Nay,  lay  your  hands 
.  your  hearts,  and  answer  this  plain  question, 
tiier  this  one  single  knob,  which  now  stands 
here  like  a  blockhead  by  itself,  can  serve  any  pox- 
i    pone  upon  earth  but  to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  want 
of  the  other  1 — and  let  mo  further  ask,  in  esse  the 
i    chair  was  your  own,  if  you  would  not  in  your  con- 
sciences  think,  rather  than  bo  aa  it  is,  that  it 
■    would  be  ten  times  better  without  any  knob  at 
'    all! 

Now,  these  two  knobs— or  top  ornaments  of  the 

mind  of  man,  which  crown  Ihc  whole  entablature, 

!    — being,  as  I  said,  wit  and  judgment,  which,  of  all 

Other*,  as  I  have  proved  it,  are  the  most  needful, 

!   the  most  prized, — the  inost  calamitous  to  be 

|    without,  and  consequently  the  hardest  lo  come  at ; 

— for  all  these  reasons  put  together,  there  is  not  a 

mortal  among  us  so  destitute  of  a  love  of  good  fame 

or  feeling,— or  so  ignorant  of  what  will  do  him 

,    good  therein,— who  does  not  wish  and  steadfastly 

.    resolve  in  his  own  mind  to  be,  or  to  be  thought, 

at  least,  master  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and,  indeed, 

of  both  of  them,  if  the  thing  seems  any  way  feasible 

i    or  likely  to  bo  brought  to  pass. 

j         Now,  your  graver  gentry  having  little  or  no  kind 

.    of  chance  in  aiming  at  I  be  one, — unless  they  laid 

,    hold  of  tile  other,— pray  what  do  you  think  would 

become  of  them! Why,  sirs,  in  spite  of  all 

their  (jroriYirj,  they  must  e  en  have  been  contented 

to  have  gone  with  their  insides  naked:  —this  was 

not  to  be  Lome,  hut  by  an  effort  of  philosophy  not 

,   to  be  supposed  in  the  case  we  are  upon ; — so  that 

:    no  one  could  well  have  been  angry  with  thorn,  had 

\    they  been  satisfied  with  what  little  they  could  have 

snatched  up  and  secreted  under  their  cloaks  and 

i    great  periwigs,  had  the]-  not  raised  a  hut  and  era1 

I    at  the  same  time  against  the  lawful  owners. 

I         I  need  not  tell  your  worships  that  this  was  done 

I    with  so  much  cunning  and  artifice — that  the  great 

Locke,  who  was  seldom  outwitted  by  false  sounds, 

|    was  nevertheless  bubbled  here. The   err,   it 

seems,  was  so  deep  and  solemn  a  one,  and,  what 

I   with  the  help  of  groat  wigs,  grave  faces,  and  other 

implements  of  deceit,  was  rendered  so  general  a 

I    one  against  the  poor  will  in  this  matter,  tliat  the 

j    philosopher  himself  was  deceived  by  it'. — it  was 

1    his  glory  to  free  the  world  freni  the  lumber  of  a 

i    thousand  vulgar  errors. — but  this  was  not  of  the 

i    number  ;  so  that,  instead  of  sitting  down  coolly, 

as  such  a  philosopher  should  have  done,  to  have 

examined  the  matter  of  fact  before  he  philoso- 

Shiscd  upon  it, — on  the  contrary  he  took  the  fact 
ir  granted,  and  so  joined  in  with  the  cry,  and 
.    halloe'd  it  as  boisterously  as  the  rest. 
I        This  has  been  made  the  Magna  Chart*  of  stu- 
j    pidity  ever  since ; — but  your  reverences  plainly 


beards,  any  farther  than  when  I  see  they  are  j 
bespoke  and  let  grow  on  purpose  to  carry  on  this  | 
self-same  imposture,  for  any  purpose.  Peace  bo  I 
with   them!_43"  Mark  only,—!  write  not  for  ] 


Ever!  day  for  at  least  ten  years  together,  did  my  i 

father  resolve  lo  have  it  mended ;— 'lis  not  mended  ] 
yet.     No  family  but  ours  would  have  borne  with 

it  an  hour ;  -  and,  what  is  most  astonishing,  then  ' 

was  not  a  subject  in  the  world  upon  which  my  father  ! 

was  so  eloquent  ss  upon  that  of  door-hinges  ;—  ' 
and  yet,  at  the  samo  time,  he  WW  certainly  one  of 

the  greatest  buhbles  to  them,  I  think,  that  history  I 

can  produce ;   his  rhetoric  and  conduct  were  at  I 

'     t  handy-cuffs. Never  did  the  parlour-  ; 

.pen,— but  hi*  philosophy  or  his  pnncfnks  i 

saved  l 

soul  that  man  ist — lajunasb- 
has  the  power  to  heal ;  i 


perpetual  1 


lg  under  wounds  which  he  hi 

-his  whole  life  a  contradiction  to  his  knowledge!    , 
-his  reason,  that  precious  gift  of  God  to  him —   ' 
nstead  of  pouring  in  oil)  serving  but  to  sharpen 
is  sensibilities,  to  multiply  his  pains,  and  render  | 
im  melancholy  and  more  uneasy  under  theml — 
'oor  unhappy  creature,  that  he  should  do  sol— 


ugh,b 


...       ■  of  «        . 
ust  add  voluntary  ones  to  hi*   ; 
rugglo   ■ 


stock  of  *.___  „ 

cannot  bo  avoided !  and  submit  to  others,  which  a 
tenth  part  of  the  trouble  they  create  him  would   j 
remove  from  his  heart  for  ever!  | 

By  alt  that  is  good  and  virtuous,  if  there  are    ' 
three  drop  of  oil  to  be  got,  and  a  hammer  to  bo 
found  within  ten  miles  of  Shandy-hall,  the  par-    \ 
lour-door  hinge  sliall  be  mended  this  reign. 


s  been 


worth  a 


which,  by 

the  bye,  is  one  of  the  many  and  vile  impositions 
1    which  gravity  and  grave  folks  have  to  answer  for 

As  for  great  wigs,  upon  which  I  may  be  thought 
to  have  spoken  my  mind  too  freely, — I  beg  leave  to 

Justify  whatever  has  been  unguardedly  said  to 
ieir  dispraise  or  prejudice,  by  one  general  decla- 
ration,—That  I  have  no  abhorrence  whatever,  nor 
do  I  detest  and  abjure  either  gnat  wigs  or  long 


Who  Corporal  Trim  had  brought  hia  two  mor- 
taratobe.ir.he  wasdelighted  with  his  handy-work    , 
above  measure ;  and  knowing  what  a  pleasure  it    I 
would  bo  to  his  master  to  see  them,  he  was  net 
able  to  resist  the  desire  he  had  of  carrying  them 
directly  into  hia  parlour.  I 

Now,  next  to  the  moral  lesson  I  bad  in  view,  in 
mentioning  the  affair  of  Anton,  I  had  a  speculative 
consideration  arising  out  of  it,  and  it  is  this:— 

Had  the  parlour  door  opened  and  tamed  span 
its  hinges,  as  a  door  should  do, — 

Or,  for  example,  as  cleverly  as  our  government 
has  been  turninc  upon  its  hinpas— (that  is,  in  case 
things  hove  all  along  gone  well  with  your  Worships, 
—otherwise  I  give  up  my  simile)— in  this  case  I 
'  sav,  there  had  been  no  danger  either  to  master  or 
man,  in  Corjioral  Trim's  peeping  in :  the  moment 
hr  had  beheld  my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby  mst 
asleep — the  respectfulness  of  his  carriage  was  such 
he  would  have  retired  as  silent  as  death,  and  left 
them  both  in  their  arm-chairs  dreaming,  as  happy 
as  he  had  found  them  '.—but  the  thing  waa,  morally 
!  speaking,  so  very  impracticable  that,  for  the  many 
1  yeara  in  which  this  hinge  was  suffered  to  benmtn 
order,  and  amongst  the  hourly  grievances  my 
father  submitted  to  upon  its  account — thia  was  j 
|  one— that  he  never  folded  his  arms  to  take  a  nap  j 

after  dinner,  but  the  thought  of  being  unavoid- 
1  ably  awakened  by  the  first  person  who  should  open 
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the  door  was  always  uppermost  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  so  incessantly  stepped  in  betwixt  him 
and  the  first  balmy  presage  of  his  repose,  as  to 
rob  him,  as  he  often  declared,  of  the  whole  sweets 
of  it. 

"  When  things  move  upon  bad  hinges,  an'  please 
your  worships,  how  can  it  be  otherwise !" 

Pray  what's  the  matter!    Who  is  there!  cried 
my  father,  waking,  the  moment  the  door  began  to 

creak. 1  wish  the  smith  would  give  a  peep  at 

that  confounded  hinge Tis  nothing,  an*  please 

tout  honour,  said  Trim,  but  two  mortars  I  am 

bringing  in They  shan't  make  a  clatter  with 

them  here,  cried  my  father  hastily. If  Dr.  Slop 

has  any  drugs  to  pound,  let  him  do  it  in  the  kitchen 

May  it  please  your  honour,  cried  Trim,  they 

are  two  mortar-pieces  for  a  siege  next  summer, 
which  I  hare  been  making  out  of  a  pair  of  jack- 
boots, which  Obadiah  told  me  your  Honour  had 

left  off  wearing By  Heaven !  cried  my  father, 

springing  out  of  his  chair,  as  he  swore — I  have 
not  one  appointment  belonging  to  me  which  I  set  so 
much  store  by,  as  I  do  by  these  jack  boots : — they 
were  our  great-grandfather's,  brother  Toby: — they 

were  hereditary Then  I  fear,  quoth  my  uncle 

Toby,  Trim  has  cut  off  the  entail 1  have  only 

cut  off  the  tops,  an*  please  your  honour,  cried 

Trim 1  hate  perpetuities  as  much  as  any  man 

alive,  cried  my  father, — but -these  jack-boots,  con- 
tinued he  (smiling,  though  very  angry  at  the  same 
time),  have  been  in  the  family,  brother,  ever  since 
the  civil  wars ; — Sir  Roger  Shandy  wore  them  at 
the  battle  of  Marston-Moor.     I  declare  I  would 

not  have  taken  ten  pounds  for  them I'll  pay  you 

the  money,  brother  Shandy,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
looking  at  the  two  mortars  with  infinite  pleasure, 
and  putting  his  hand  into  his  breeches-pocket  as 
he  viewed  them — I'll  pay  you  the  ten  pounds  this 
moment  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. — 

Brother  Toby,  replied  my  father,  altering  his 
tone,  you  care  not  what  money  you  dissipate  and 
throw  away,  provided,  continued  he,  'tis  but  upon 

a  sieok Have  I  not  one  hundred  and  twenty 

pounds  a  year,  besides  my  half-pay!   cried  my 

uncle  Toby What  is  that — replied  my  father 

hastily — to  ten  pounds  for  a  pair  of  jack-boots ! — 
twelve  guineas  for  your  pontoons? — half  as  much 
fervour  Dutch  draw-bridge ! — to  say  nothing  of  the 
tram  of  little  brass  artillery  you  bespoke  last  week, 
with  twenty  other  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Messina!  Believe  me,  dear  brother  Toby,  continued 
my  father,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,— these 
military  operations  of  yours  are  above  your 
strength— you  mean  well,  brother — but  they  carry 
you  into  greater  expenses  than  you  were  at  first 
aware  of;— and  take  my  word,  dear  Toby,  they 
will  in  the  end  quite  ruin  your  fortune,  and  make 

a  beggar  of  you What  signifies  it  if  they  do, 

brother,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  so  long  as  we 
know  'tis  for  the  good  of  the  nation ! 

My  father  could  not  help  smiling,  for  his  soul ; 
—his  anger,  at  the  worst,  was  never  more  than  a 

rrk ;— and  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  Trim — and 
generous  {though  hobby-hobsical)  gallantry  of 
my  uncle  Toby,  brought  him  into  perfect  good- 
amnour  with  them  in  an  instant* 

Generous  souls ! — God  prosper  you  both,  and 
your  mortar-pieces  too,  quoth  my  father  to  him- 


CHAPTER  XXI1L 

All  is  quiet  and  hush,  cried  my  father,  at  least 

above  stairs 1  hear  not  one  foot  stirring. — 

Prithee,  Trim,  who's  in  the  kitchen  ! There  iR 

no  one  soul  in  the  kitchen,  answered  Trim,  making 
a  low  bow  as  he  spoke,  except  Dr.  Slop. Con- 
fusion !  cried  my  father  (getting  up  upon  his  legs 
a  second  time) — not  one  single  thing  has  gone  right 
this  day  1  Had  I  faith  in  astrology,  brother  (which, 
by  the  bye,  my  father  had),  I  would  have  sworn 
some  retrograde  planet  was  hanging  over  this  un- 
fortunate house  of  mine,  and  turning  every  indi- 
vidual thing  in  it  out  of  its  place—- Why,  I 

thought  Dr.  Slop  had  been  above  stairs  with  ray 

wife,  and  so  said  you. What  can  the  fellow  be 

puzzling  about  in  the  kitchen! He  is  busy, 

an'  please  your  Honour,  replied  Trim,  in  making 
a  bridge— 'Tis  very  obliging  in  him,  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby ; pray  give  my  humble  service  to 

Dr.  Slop,  Trim,  and  tell  him  I  thank  him  heartily. 

You  must  know,  my  uncle  Toby  mistook  the 
bridge  as  widely  as  my  father  mistook  the  mortars  ; 
— but,  to  understand  how  my  uncle  Toby  could 
mistake  the  bridge, — I  fear  1  must  give  you  an 
exact  account  of  the  road  which  led  to  it ; — or,  to 
drop  my  metaphor  (for  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
honest in  an  historian  than  the  use  of  one) in 

order  to  conceive  the  probability  of  this  error  in 
my  uncle  Toby  aright,  1  must  give  you  some  account 
of  an  adventure  of  Trim's,  though  much  against 
my  will,  I  say  much  against  my  will,  only  because 
the  story,  in  one  sense,  is  certainly  out  of  its  place 
here ;  for,  by  right,  it  should  come  in,  either 
amongst  the  anecdotes  of  my  uncle  Toby's  amours 
with  Widow  Wadman,  in  which  Corporal  Trim  was 
no  mean  actor— or  else  in  the  middle  of  his  and 
my  uncle  Toby's  campaigns  on  the  bowling-green 
— for  it  will  do  very  well  in  either  place : — but 
then  if  I  reserve  it  for  cither  of  those  parts  of  my 
story — I  ruin  the  story  I'm  upon  : — and  if  I  tell  it 
here, — I  anticipate  matters  and  ruin  it  there. 

— What  would  your  worships  have  me  to  do  in 
this  case! 

—Tell  it,  Mr.  Shandy,  by  all  means You 

are  a  fool,  Tristram,  if  you  do. 

0  ye  Powers  1  (for  powers  ye  are,  and  great  ones 
too) — which  enable  mortal  man  to  tell  a  story 
worth  the  hearing— that  kindly  show  him  where 
he  is  to  begin  it,  and  where  he  is  to  end  it, — what 
he  is  to  put  into  it,  and  what  he  is  to  leave  out, 
— how  much  of  it  he  is  to  cast  into  a  shade,  and 
whereabouts  he  is  to  throw  his  light :— Ye,  who 
preside  over  this  vast  empire  of  biographical  free- 
booters, and  see  how  many  scrapes  and  plunges 
your  subjects  hourly  fall  into— will  you  do  one  thing  I 

1  beg  and  beseech  you  (in  case  you  will  do 
nothing  better  for  us)  that  wherever,  in  any  part 
of  your  dominions,  it  so  falls  out  that  three  Beveral 
roads  meet  in  one  point,  as  they  have  done  just 
here, — that  at  least  you  set  up  a  guide-post,  in  the 
centre  of  them,  in  mere  charity,  to  direct  an  un- 
certain devil  which  of  the  tliree  he  is  to  take. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Though  the  shock  my  uncle  Toby  received  the 
year  after  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  in  his  affair 
with  Widow  Wadman,  had  fixed  him  in  a  resolu- 
tion never  more  to  think  of  the  sex, — or  of  aught 
which  belonged  to  it ;— yet  corporal  Trim  had  made 
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no  such  bargain  with  himself.  Indeed,  in  my 
uncle  Toby's  cam,  there  was  a  strange  aud  un- 
accountable concurrence  of  circumstance's  which 
insensibly  drew  him  in  to  lay  siege  to  that  fair  and 
strong  citadel. — In  Trim's  case,  there  was  a  con- 
currence of  nothing  in  the  world,  but  of  him  and 
Bridget  in  the  kitchen ; — though,  in  truth,  the 
love  and  veneration  he  bore  his  master  was  such, 
and  so  fond  was  ho  of  imitating  him  in  all  he  did, 
that  had  my  uncle  Toby  employed  his  time  and 
genius  in  tagging  of  points, — I  am  persuaded  the 
honest  Corporal  would  have  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  followed  his  example  with  pleasure.  When, 
therefore,  my  uncle  Toby  sat  down  before  the 
mistress,  Corporal  Trim  incontinently  took  ground 
before  the  maid. 

Now,  my  dear  friend  Garrick,  whom  I  have  so 
mueh  cause  to  esteem  and  honour, — (why  or 
wherefore  it  is  no  matter)— can  it  escape  your 
penetration,  —  I  defy  it, —  that  so  many  play- 
wrights, and  opificcrs  of  chit-chat,  have  over  since 
been  working  upon  Trim's  and  mv  uncle  Toby's 
pattern  ? — I  care  not  wiiat  Aristotle,  or  Pacuvius, 
or  Bossu,  or  Ricaboni,  say — (though  1  never  read 
one  of  them) — there  is  not  a  greater  difference 
between  a  single  horse-chair  and  Madame  Pompa- 
dour's vis-it-ris,  than  betwixt  a  single  amour  and 
an  amour  thus  nobly  doubled,  and  going  upon  all- 
four,  prancing  throughout  a  grand  drama. — Sir,  a 
simple,  single,  silly  affair  of  that  kind — is  quite  lost 
in  five  acts ; — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

After  a  series  of  attacks  and  repulses  in  a  course 
of  nine  months  on  my  uncle  Toby's  quarter,  a  most 
minute  account  of  every  particular  of  which  shall 
be  given  in  its  proper  place,  my  uncle  Toby,  honest 
man !  found  it  necessary  to  draw  off  his  forces,  aud 
raise  the  siege  somewhat  indignantly. 

Corporal  Trim,  as  1  said,  had  made  no  such 
bargain  either  with  himself  or  with  any  one  cine ; 
— the  fidelity,  however,  of  his  heart  not  suffering 
him  to  go  into  a  house  which  his  master  had  for- 
saken with  disgust, — ho  contented  himself  with 
turning  his  ]»rt  of  the  siege  into  a  blockade, — that 
is,  he  kept  others  off;  for  though  he  never  after 
went  to  the  house,  yet  he  never  met  Bridget  in  the 
village  but  he  would  either  nod  or  wink,  or  smile, 
or  look  kindly  at  her; — or  (ns  circumstances 
directed)  he  would  sliakc  her  by  the  hand — or  ask 
her  lovingly  how  she  did — or  would  give  her  a 
riband ;  and  now  and  then,  though  never  but  when 
it  could  be  done  with  decorum,  would  give  Bridget 

Precisely  in  this  situation  did  these  tilings  stand 
tor  five  years:  that  is,  from  tlte  demolition  of 
Dunkirk,  in  the  year  Thirteen,  to  the  latter  end  of 
ray  uncle  Toby's  campaign  in  the  year  Eighteen, 
which  was  about  six  or  seven  weeks  before  the  time 
I'm  speaking  of, — when  Trim,  as  his  custom  was, 
after  he  had  put  my  uncle  Toby  to  bed,  going  down 
one  moon -shiny  night  to  see  that  everything  was 
right  at  his  fortifications, — in  the  lane  sejtarated 
from  the  bowling-green  with  flowering  shrubs  and 
holly — lie  espied  his  Bridget. 

As  the  Corpora]  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  so  well  worth  showing  as  the  glorious  works 
which  he  and  mv  uncle  Tobv  had  made,  Trim 
courteously  and  gallantly  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  in :  this  was  not  done  so  privately  but  that 
the  foul-mouthed  trumpet  of  fame  carried  it  from 
ear  to  ear,  till  at  length  it  reached  my  father's, 


with  this  untoward  circumstance  along  with  it,  mat 
my  uncle  Toby's  curious  draw-bridge,  constructed 
and  {tainted  after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  which  went 
quite  across  the  ditch,  was  broke  down,  and,  some- 
how or  other,  crushed  all  to  pieces  that  very  night 
My  father,  as  you  have  observed,  had  no  great 
esteem  for  my  uncle  Toby's  iiobby-horsk,  he 
thought  it  the  most  ridiculous  horse  that  ever 
gentleman  mounted ;  and,  indeed,  unless  my  iinde 
Toby  vexed  liim  about  it,  could  never  think  of  it 

once  without  smiling  at  it: so  that  it  could  never 

get  lame,  or  happen  any  mischance,  but  it  tickled 
my  father's  imagination  beyond  measure ;  but  this 
being  an  accident  much  more  to  his  humour  than 
any  one  which  had  yet  befallen  it,  it  proved  an 
inexhaustible  fuud  of  entertainment  to  him. — 
Well, — but  dear  Toby,  my  father  would  say,  do 
tell  me  seriously  how  this  affair  of  the  bridge 
happened. —  How   ran  you  teaze   me   so  mueh 

alwut  it  2  my  uncle  Toby  would  reply I  have  told 

it  you  twenty  times,  word  for  word  as  Trim  told  it 
me. —  Prithee,  how  was  it  then,  Corporal?  my 
father  would  cry,  turning  to  Trim. It  was  a 


mere  misfortune,  an' please  your  honour;— I 
was  showing  Mrs.  Bridget  our  fortifications,  and, 
in  going  too  near  the  edge  of  the  fos$/y  I  unfortu- 
nately slipped  in. — Very  well,  Trim,  my  father 
would  cry — (smiling  mysteriously,  and  givinga  nod, 
— but  without  interrupting  him)— and  being  linked 
fast,  an'  please  your  honour,  arm  in  arm  with  Mrs. 
Bridget,  I  dragged  her  after  me,  bv  means  of  which 
she  fell  Ijackwards  boss  against  tW  bridge ; — and 
Trim's  foot  (my  uncle  Toby  would  cry,  taking  the 
story  out  of  bis  mouth)  getting  into  the  cuvette, 
he  tumbled  full  against  the  bridge  too.         It 


a  thousand  to  one,  my  uncle  Toby  would  add,  that 

the   poor  fellow  did   not  break  his  leg. Ay, 

truly,  my  father  would  say, — a  limb  is  soon  broken, 

brother  Toby,  in  such    encounters. And  so, 

an'  please  your  honour,  the  bridge,  which  your 
honour  knows  was  a  very  slight  one,  was  broke 
down  betwixt  us  and  splintered  all  to  pieces. 

At  other  times,  but  especially  when  my  uncle 
Toby  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  say  a  syllable  about 
cannons,  bombs,  or  petards, — my  father  would 
exhaust  all  the  stores  of  his  eloquence  (which  in- 
deed were  very  great)  in  a  panegyric  upon  the 
battering-rams  of  the  ancients — tlie  vine*  which 
Alexander  made  use  of  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. — He 
would  tell  mv  uncle  Toby  of  the  catrnpuiu*  of  the 
Syrian*,  which  threw  such  monstrous  stones  se 
many  hundred  feet,  and  shook  the  strongest  bul- 
warks to  their  very  foundations: — he  would 
go  on  and  describe  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  bnlluta,  which  Marcellinus  makes  so  mock 
rout  about  ! — the  terrible  effects  of  the  pyraoWi, 
which  cast  fire ;  -  the  danger  of  the  terebrm  and 
scorpio,  which  cast  javelins. — But  what  are  these, 
would  he  say,  to  the  destructive  machinery  of 
Corporal  Trim ! Believe    me,  brother  Toby, 


no  bridge,  or  bastion,  or  sallyport,  that  ever 
constructed  in  this  world,  can  hold  out  against  such 
artillery. 

My  uncle  Toby  woula  never  attempt  any  defence 
against  the  force  of  this  ridicule,  but  that  of  re- 
doubling the  vehemence  of  smoking  his  pipe :  m 
doing  which,  he  raised  so  dense  a  vapour  one  night 
after  supper  that  it  set  my  father,  who  was  a  little 
phthisical,  into  a  suffocating  fit  of  violent  cough- 
ing :  my  uncle  Toby  leaped  up  without  feeling  the 
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m  his  groin, — and,  with  infinite  pity  stood 
is  brother's  chair,  tapping  his  back  with  one 
d  holding  his  head  with  the  other,  and  from 
time  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  clean  cambric 
chief,  which  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket. — 
rtionate  and  endearing  manner  in  which  my 
>by  did  these  little  offices — cut  my  father 
hisreins,forthepainhe  had  just  been  giving 
lay  my  brains  be  knocked  out  with  a  batter- 
er a  catapults,  I  care  not  which,  quoth  my 
himself,— if  ever  I  insult  this  worthy  soul 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
[raw-bridge  being  held  irreparable,  Trim 

jred  directly  to  set  about  another, but 

i  the  same  model ;  for  Cardinal  Alberoni's 
i  at  that  time  being  discovered,  and  my 
•by  rightly  foreseeing  that  a  flame  would 
ly  break  out  betwixt  Spain  and  the  Empire, 

>  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign 
i  all  likelihood,  be  either  in  Naples  or 
he  determined  upon  an  Italian  bridge — 
le  Toby,  by  the  bye,  was  not  far  out  in  his 
res),  but  my  father,  who  was  infinitely  the 
<litician,and  took  the  lead  as  far  of  my  uncle 

the  cabinet,  as  my  uncle  Toby  took  it  of 
he  field, — convinced  him  that,  if  the  King 
i  and  the  Emperor  went  together  by  the 
gland,  France,  and  Holland,  must,  by  force 
pre-engagements,  all  enter  the  lists  too ; — 
o,  he  would  say,  the  combatants,  brother 
■areas  we  are  alive,  will  fall  to  it  Again  pell- 
m  the  old  prize-fighting  stage  of  Flanders ; 
rhat  will  you  do  with  your  Italian  bridge  ? 

will  go  on  with  it  then  upon  the  old  model, 
r  uncle  Toby. 

.  Corporal  Trim  had  about  half  finished  it 
ityle — my  uncle  Toby  found  out  a  capital 
i  it,  wh:ch  he  had  never  thoroughly  con- 
before.  It  turned,  it  seems,  upon  hinges, 
sods  of  it,  opening  in  the  middle,  one  half 
,  turning  to  one  side  of  the  fosse,  and  the 

the  other ;  the  advantage  of  which  was 
t,  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  bridge 

>  equal  portions,  it  empowered  my  uncle 
raise  it  up  or  let  it  down  with  the  end  of 
h,and  with  one  hand,  which  as  his  garrison 
k,  was  as  much  as  he  could  well  spare ; — 
^advantages  of  such  a  construction  were 
instable ; — for  by  this  means,  he  would  say, 
me  half  of  my  bridge  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
-and  pray  of  what  use  is  the  other  1 
atural  remedy  for  this  was,  no  doubt,  to 
bridge  fastened  only  at  one  end  with  hinges, 
he  whole  might  be  lifted  up  together  and 
It  upright ;— but  that  was  rejected,  for  the 
jven  above. 

whole  week  after,  he  was  determined  in 
.  to  have  one  of  that  particular  construction 
made  to  draw  back  horizontally,  to  hinder 
e  ;  and  to  thrust  forwards  again  to  gain  a 
— of  which  sorts  your  worships  might  have 
•ee  famous  ones  at  Spires  before  its  de- 
i^— and  one  now  at  Brisac,  if  I  mistake  not : 
ly  father  advising  my  uncle  Toby,  with 
rnestnesB,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
gbridges ;— -and  my  uncle  foreseeing,  more- 
at  it  would  but  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
total's  misfortune,  he  changed  his  mind  for 


that  of  the  Marquis  d'Hopital's  invention,  which 
the  younger  Bernouilli  has  so  well  and  learnedly 
described,  as  your  worships  may  see,  Act,  Jgrud. 
Lips.  an.  1695: — to  these  a  lead  weight  is  an 
eternal  balance,  and  keeps  watch,  as  well  as  a 
couple  of  sentinels,  inasmuch  as  the  construction 
of  them  was  a  curve  line  approximating  to  a  cycloid, 

if  not  a  cycloid  itself. 

My  uncle  Toby  understood  the  nature  of  a  para- 
bola as  well  as  any  man  in  England ; — but  was  not 
quite  such  a  master  of  the  cycloid : — he  talked, 

however  about  it  erery  day the  bridge  went 

not  forwards.  Well  ask  somebody  about  it,  cried 
my  uncle  Toby  to  Trim. 

CHAPTER  XXVI, 

When  Trim  came  in,  and  told  my  father  that 
Dr.  Slop  was  in  the  kitehen,  and  busy  in  making 
a  bridge, — my  uncle  Toby, the  affair  of  the  jack- 
boots having  just  then  raised  a  train  of  military 

ideas  in  his  brain, took  it  instantly  for  granted 

that  Dr.  Slop  was  making  a  model  of  the  Marquis 
d'Hdpital's  bridge — 'Tis  very  obliging  in  him,  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby ; — pray  give  my  humble  service  to 
Dr.  Slop,  Trim,  and  tell  him  I  thank  him  heartily. 

Had  my  uncle  Toby's  head  been  a  Savoyard's 
box,  and  my  father  peeping  in  all  the  time  at 
one  end  of  it, — it  could  not  have  given  him  a  more 
distinct  conception  of  the  operations  in  my  uncle 
Toby's  imagination  than  what  he  had;  so  not- 
withstanding the  catapults  and  battering-ram,  and 
his  bitter  imprecation  about  them,  he  was  just  be- 
ginning to  triumph, — 

When  Trim's  answer,  in  an  instant,  tore  the 
laurel  from  his  brows,  and  twisted  it  to  pieces. 

CHAPTER  XXVBL 

— This  unfortunate  drawbridge  of  yours,  quoth 
my  father — God  bless  vour  honour,  cried  Trim, 
'tis  a  bridge  for  masters  nose. — In  bringing  him 
into  the  world  with  his  vile  instruments,  he  has 
crushed  his  nose,  Susannah  says,  as  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake to  his  face,  and  he  is  making  a  false  bridge, 
with  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  a  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone, out  of  Susannah's  stays,  to  raise  it  up. 

— Lead  me,  brother  Toby,  cried  my  father,  to  my 
room  this  instant. 

CHAPTER  XXVHI. 

From  the  first  moment  I  sat  down  to  write  my 
life  for  the  amusement  of  the  world,  and  my  opi- 
nions for  its  instruction,  has  a  cloud  insensibly 
been  gathering  over  my  father.  A  tide  of  little 
evils  and  distresses  has  been  setting  in  against  him. 

Not  one  thing,  as  he  observed  himself,  has  gone 
right :  and  now  is  the  storm  thickened,  and  going 
to  break,  and  pour  down  full  upon  his  head. 

I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  story  in  the  most 
pensive  and  melancholy  frame  of  mind  that  ever 
sympathetic  breast  was  touched  with. — Mv  nerves 
relax  as  I  tell  it — Every  line  I  write,  I  feel  an 
abatement  of  the  quickness  of  my  pulse,  and  of 
that  careless  alacrity  with  it,  which  every  day  of 
my  life  prompts  me  to  say  and  write  a  thousand 
things  I  should  not : — and  this  moment  that  I  last 
dipped  my  pen  into  my  ink,  I  could  not  help  taking 
notice  what  a  cautious  air  of  sad  composure  and 
solemnity  there  appeared  in  my  manner  of  doing 
it. — Lord,  how  different  from  the  rash  jerks,  ana 
hare-brained  squirts  thou  art  wont,  Tristram,  to 
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to  the  thing  picked  up,  carried  home,  routed, 
peeled,  eaten,  digested,  and  no  on, — 'tis  evident 
that  the  gatherer  of  the.  apple,  in  no  doing,  has 
mixed  up  ■omethiui;  which  »ii»  his  own  with  the 
apple  h  liich  was  not  hi*  0*11 ;  by  which  means  he 
has  acquired  property ; — or,  in  other  words,  the 
■  .[■!.'  is  John's  apple. 

By  the  same  learned  chain  of  reasoning,  my 
father  stood  op  for  all  his  opinions :  he  had  spared 
no  pains  in  picking  them  up,  and  the  more  they  lay 
lut  of  the  common  way  the  tatter  still  was  his  title. 

—  No mortal  cLiiiut-.l  them:  tli.i  L:.iK-'»it  liim,more. 
aver,  as  mueh  luliour  in  snoMBg  and  digesting  as 
in  the  case  above ;  so  that  they  might  well  and 
truly  bo  said  to  be  of  his  own  good"  and  cltatteis. 
Accordingly,  he  held  but  by  em,  both  by  teeth 
and  claws, — would  fly  to  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  ou, — and  in  a  word,  would  intrench  and 
fortify  them  round  with  as  many  circumvallstions 
fend  breast-works  as  my    uucle    Toby    would    a 

There  was  one  plaguy  rub  in  the  way  of  thin, 
— the  scarcity  of  materials  to  make  anything  of  a 
defence  with,  in  case  of  a  smart  attack;  inasmuch 
few  men  of  great  genius  had  eacrciaed  their 
parts  in  writing  books  upon  the  subject  of  great 
nn.-.-s      Hy  ill.:  trotting  "f  my  h\in  burse.  tin1  tiling 
is  incredible !  and  I   am  quite  lost  in  my  under- 
standing, when  I  am  considering  wliat  a  treasure 
of  precious  time  and    talents   together  lias  been 
wasted  upon  worse  subjects,  and  how  many  mill ioni 
of  books  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  possible  types 
anil  binding",  have   b'-en  fabricated  on  jmiutrt  not 
If   so  much  tending  to    (he  unity  and  peace- 
.king  of  the  world !     What  was  to  be  bad,  how- 
ar,  he  set  the  greater  store  by;— and  though 
J  father   would  ofttimes  sport  with  my  uncle 
Toby's  library, — which,  by  the  bye,  was  ridiculous 
enough,  yet,  at  the  very  same  time  ho  did  it,  he 
collected  every  book  and  treatise  which  luid  been 
systematically  wrote    upon  noses    with  as  much 
care  as  my  honest  uncle   Toby   had  done  those 
npon    military  architecture. — 'Tis   true,  a  much 
less  table  would  have  held  them  ;  —hut  tliat  was 
lot  thy  transgression,  my  dear  uncle. — 
Here, — hut  why  lien-  -  rather  limn  in  any  other 

part  of  ray  story! 1  am  not  able  to  tell: 

Lit  here  it  in my  heart  stops  mo  to  pay  to 

ce,  my  dear  uncle  Toby,  once  for  all,  the  tribute  T 

WE  thy  goodness Here  let  me  thrust  my  chair 

ide,  and  kneel  down  upon  the  ground,  whilst  I 
n  pouring  forth  the  warmest  sentiments  of  love 
for  thee,  and  veneration  for  the  excellency  of  thy 
dm  rafter,  that  ever  virtue  and  nature  kindled  in 
a  nephew's  bosom — Peace  and  comfort  rest  for 
evermore  upon  thy  head ; — thou  euviedst  no  man's 
comforts, — iusultetbtt  no  man's  opinions,  —  thou 
blackcntdst  no  nmi'i  character,— do  ion  redat  no 
i'»  bread  t  Gently,  with  faithful  Trim  behind 
thee,  didst  thou  ramble  round  the  little  circle  of  thy 
pleasures,  jostling  no  creature  in  thy  way  :  for 
each  one's  sorrows  thou  lladnt  a  tear.— for  each 
man's  need  thou  hadst  a  shilling. 

Whilst  1  am  worth  one,  to  pay  a  weeder — thy 
path  from    thy  door  to   tiiy  bowling-green  shall 

—  cr  be  grown  up. — Whilst  there  is  a  rood  and  a 
:  of  land  in  the  Shandy  family,  thy  fnrtiti  cations, 

ay  dear  uncle  Toby,  shall  neve    ' 


CHAPTER,  xxxv.  ; 

Mr  father's  collection  was  not  great,  bnt  to  malm  ■ 
mends,  it  was  curious:  and  consequently  he  wag  < 
ome  time  in  making  it:  he  had  the  great  good  for- 
— "  "~i  getting  Dmseanf  I 


L  off  Weil  m  getting 
long  noses,  almost  io 


almost  for  nothing;  j 
suubiElc  titan  three  ' 


for  he  gave  no  more  for  Bruacambilie  than  three 
half-crowns ;  owing  indeed  to   the  strong    fancy  i 
which  the  stall-man  saw  my  father  had   for  the 
book   the  moment  he  laid  his  hands  npon  it. — ■*■  j 
There  are  not  three  Bnrseambtlles  in  Christendom,  j 
said  the  stall-man,  except  what  are  chained  up  in 
thclibraricsof  the  curious.     My  lather  flung  down  I 
the  money  as  quick  as  lightning — took  Brnscam-  ' 
billc  into  his  bosom — hied  home  from   Piccadilly   '• 
Ic  Coleman-street  with  it,  as  he  would  have  hitd 
home  with  a  treasure,  without   taking   his  hand 
once  off  from  Dmacambille  all  the  way. 

To  those  who  do  not  yet  know  of  which  gender 
Bruscambille  i*— inasmuch  as  a  prologue  upon 
long  noses  might  easily  be  done  by  either — 'tw3I 
be  no  objection  against  the  simile — to  Bay  that, 
when  my  father  got  home,  lie  solaced  himself  with 
Iti'u-u-iitiiliille  after  the  manner  in  which,  tis  teg 
to  one,  your  worship  solaced  yourself  with  joanf 


tied — his    affection* 

became   divided  ; -he    got  hold   of  Prignitz — 

purchased  Scroderus,  Andrea  Poneus,  Bouchet's 
Kvcning  Conference*,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
and  learned  Hafen  Slawkeubergius;  of  which  as 
I  shall  have  much  to  say  by  and  bye — I  wut 
aay  nothing  now. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Of  all  the  tracts  my  father  was  at  the  pains  t» 
procure  and  study  in  support  of  his  trj  [  iilnaai. 
there  was  not  any  one  wherein  he  felt  a  more  cruel 
JiKi|>puitiuiii>!it  at  first  than  in  tho  celebrated  dia> 
Inguu  bet  ween  PamphaguB  and  Codes,  written  by  the 
chaste  pen  of  the  great  and  venerable  Erasmus, 
upon  the  various  uses  and  seasonable  applications  of 
long  noses.  —  Now-  don't  let  Satan,  my  dear  girl* 
in  thin  chapter,  take  advantage  of  any  one  spot  at 
rising  ground  to  get  astride  of  your  imagination, 
if  you  can  any  ways  help  it ;  or,  if  be  is  so  nimbht 
as  to  slip  on, — let  mo  beg  of  you  like  an  ua- 
back'd  filly,  tu  fr'uk  it,  squirt  it,  la  jump  ii,(o  rear 
if,  to  bound  it — and  to  kick  it,  leilh  long  kickt  ami 
thorl  kickt,  till,  like  Ticklctoby's  mure,  you  break 
a  strap  ur  a  crupper,  and  throw  his  worship  in»0 
the  dirt You  need  not  kill  him. — 

And  pray  who  was  TickleWhy's  man  t— 

Tis  just  as  discreditable  and  unscbolar-like  a  quea- 
tion,  sir,  as  to  have  asked  what  year  (aft  itro.  osa.) 
the  second  Punic  war  broke  out.— Who  was  Tic- 
klctoby's mare  I — Head,  read,  read,  read,  my  en- 
learni'd  reader !  read, — or  by  the  knowledge  of  tbs 
great  Saint  i'araleipomenou,  1  tell  you  beforehand 
you  had  better  throw  down  the  book  at  once  ;  for 
without  much  reading,  by  which  your  reverent* 
knows  I  mean  much  knomUdgc,  you  will  no  mora 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  moral  of  the  next  marbled 
page  (motley  emblem  of  my  work),  than  tho  world 
with   all  its    sagacity  has    been  able  to  uuraie.' 
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the  many  opinions,  transactions  and  truths,  which 
still  lie  mystically  hid  under  the  dark  veil  of  the 
black  one.* 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
*  NimiL  me  pmniiei  hujue  nasi,"  quoth  Pampha- 
gus ; — that  is, — a  My  nose  has  been  the  making  of 

me." u  Nee  ett  cur  pemUecJ,*7  replies  Cocles ; 

that  is,  u  How  the  deuce  should  such  a  nose  fail ! 
The  doctrine,  you  see,  was  laid  down  by  Eras- 
mus, as  my  father  wished  it,  with  the  utmost 
plsinnrmn  ;  but  my  father's  disappointment  was  in 
fading  nothing  more  from  so  able  a  pen  but  the  bare 
fact  itself;  without  any  of  that  speculative  subtlety 
or  ambidexterity  of  argumentation  upon  it  which 
Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  man  on  purpose  to 
investigate  truth,  and  fight  for  her  on  all  sides. 
—My  lather  pish'd  and  pugh'd  at  first  most  terri- 
bly.  'Tis   worth  something   to  have    a  good 

same.  As  the  dialogue  was  of  Erasmus,  my 
frther  soon  came  to  himself,  and  read  it  over  and 
ewer  again,  with  great  application,  studying  every 
word  and  every  syllable  of  it  through  and  through 
ia  its  most  strict  and  literal  interpretation. — He 
erald  still  make  nothing  of  it  that  way.  Mayhap 
there  is  more  meant  than  is  said  in  it,  quoth  my 
father. — Learned  men,  brother  Toby,  don't  write 
dialogues  upon  long  noses  for  nothing. — I'll  study 
the  mystic  and  the  allegoric  sense. — Here  is  some 
loom  to  turn  a  man's  self  in,  brother. 

My  father  read  on. 

Now,  I  find  it  needful  to  inform  your  rever- 
saccs  and  worships  that,  besides  the  many  nau- 
tical uses  of  long  noses  enumerated  by  Erasmus, 
the  dialogist  amrmeth  that  a  long  nose  is  not 
without  its  domestic  conveniences  also;  for  that, 
in  a  case  of  distress,  and  for  want  of  a  pair  of 
sallows,  it  will  do  excellently  well  ad  excitandum 
fecum  (to  stir  up  the  fire). 

Nature  had  been  prodigal  in  her  gifts  to  my 
father  beyond  measure,  and  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  verbal  criticism  as  deep  within  him  as  she  had 
done  the  seeds  of  all  other  knowledge ; — so  that 
he  had  got  out  his  penknife,  and  was  trying  expe- 
riments upon  the  sentence,  to  see  if  he  could  not 
■cratch  some  better  sense  into  it. — I've  got  within 
a  single  letter,  brother  Toby,  cried  my  father,  of 

Erasmus  his  mystic  meaning. You  are  near 

enough,  brother,  replied  my  uncle,  in  all  con- 
science.  Pshaw  !  cried  my  father,  scratch- 
ing on,  I  might  as  well  be  seven  miles  off. — I've 

done  it,  said  my  father,  snapping  his  fingers. 

See,  my  dear  brother  Toby,  how  I  have  mended 
the  senses But   you  have  marred  a  word, 


my  uncle  Toby. — My  lather  put  on  his 
spectacles    bit  his  lip,  and  tore  out  the  leaf  in  a 


CHAPTER  XXXVIH. 
0  Slawkenbergius  1  thou  faithful  analyser  of 
my  Disgrazias,  thou  sad  foreteller  of  so  many  of 
the  whips  and  short  turns  which  in  one  stage  or 
other  of  my  life  have  come  slap  upon  me  from  the 
inertness  of  my  nose,  and  no  other  cause  that  I  am 
co&scious  of — tell  me,  Slawkenbergius,  what  secret 
impulse  was  it  ?  wliat  intonation  of  voice  ?  whence 
came  it?  how  did  it  sound  in  thy  ears  I — art  thou  sure 


•  It  was  the  whim  of  the  eooentrio  author  to  introduce 
at  this  place  two  pases,  the  one  marbled,  the  other  black, 
vbieh  he  there  inserted  for  his  readers  to  exercise  their 
iftfBBuity  upon,  to  as  much  effect  as  Mr.  Bhandy  in  his 
Body  of  Erasmus's  essay,  detailed  In  the  next  chapter. 


thou  heardst  it?— which  first  cried  out  to  thee, — 
Go, — go,  Slawkenbergius !  dedicate  the  labours  of 
thy  lite — neglect  thy  pastimes— call  forth  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  thy  nature — macerate  thy* 
self  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and  write  a  grand 
folio  for  them,  upon  the  subject  of  their  noses. 

How  the  communication  was  conveyed  into 
Slawkenbergius'  sensorium, — so  that  Slawkenber- 
gius should  know  whose  finger  touched  the  key, 
— and  whose  hand  it  was  that  blew  the  bellows — 
as  Hafen  Slawkenbergius  has  been  dead  and  laid 
in  his  grave  above  fourscore  and  ten  years, — we 
can  only  raise  conjectures. 

Slawkenbergius  was  played  upon,  for  aught  I 
know,  like  one  of  Whitfield's  disciples : — that  ia, 
with  such  a  distinct  intelligence,  sir,  of  which  of 
the  two  masters  it  was  that  had  been  practicing 
upon  his  instrument — as  to  make  all  reasoning 
upon  it  needless. 

For  in  the  account  which  Hafen  Slawken 

bergius  gives  the  world  of  his  motives  and  occa- 
sions for  writing  and  spending  so  many  years  of 
his  life  upon  this  one  work — towards  the  end  of 
his  prolegomena  (which,  by  the  bye,  should  have 
come  first — but  the  bookbinder  has  most  injudi- 
ciously placed  it  between  the  analytical  contents 
of  the  book  and  the  book  itself) — he  informs  hts 
reader  that  ever  since  he  liad  arrived  at  the  age 
of  discernment,  and  was  able  to  sit  down  coolly,, 
and  consider  within  himself  the  true  state  and 
condition  of  man — and  distinguish  the  main  end 
and  design  of  his  being; — or — to  shorten  my 
translation,  for  Slawkenbergius *s  book  is  in  Latin,, 
and  not  a  little  prolix  in  this  passage ; — ever  since 
I  understood,  quoth  Slawkenbergius,  anything — 
or  rather  what  wat  what, — and  could  perceive 
that  the  point  of  long  noses  had  been  too  loosely 
handled  by  all  who  liad  gone  before — have  L, 
Slawkenbergius,  felt  a  strong  impulse,  with  a 
mighty  and  unresistible  call  within  me,  to  gird  up 
myself  to  this  undertaking. 

And,  to  do  justice  to  Slawkenbergius,  he  has 
entered  the  list  with  a  stronger  lance,  and  taken 
a  much  larger  career  in  it,  than  any  one  man  who 
had  ever  entered  it  before  him ; — and,  indeed,  in 
many  respects,  deserves  to  be  enniched  as  a  proto- 
type for  all  writers  of  voluminous  works,  at  least 
to  model  their  books  by ;  for  he  has  taken  in,  sir, 
the  whole  subject— examined  every  part  of  it 
diaUctioally  ; — then  brought  it  into  full  day ;  dihi- 
cidating  it  with  all  the  light  which  either  the 
collision  of  his  own  natural  parts  could  strike— or 
the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  sciences  had 
empowered  him  to  cast  upon  it, — collating,  col- 
lecting and  compiling; — begging,  borrowing,  and 
stealing,  as  he  went  along,  all  that  had  been 
written  or  wrangled  thereupon  in  the  schools  and 
porticoes  of  the  learned ;  so  tliat  Slawkenbergius 
his  book  may  be  properly  considered,  not  only  as 
a  model — but  as  a  thorough-stitched  digest,  and 
regular  institute  of  noses  :  comprehending  in  it  all 
that  is,  or  can  be,  needful  to  be  known  about  them. 

For  this  cause  it  is  that  I  forbear  to  speak  of  so 
many  (otherwise)  valuable  books  and  treatises  of 
my  father's  collecting,  wrote  either  plump  upon 
noses, — or  collaterally  touching  them ;— such,  for 
instance,  as  Prignitz,  now  lying  upon  the  table 
before  mc,  who  with  infinite  learning,  and  from 
the  most  candid  and  scholar-like  examination  of 
above  four  thousand  different  skulls  in  upwards 
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of  twenty  charnel-houses  in  Silesia,  which  he  had 
rummaged,  has  informed  us  that  the  mensuration 
and  configuration  of  the  osseous  or  bony  parts  of 
human  noses,  in  any  given  tract  of  country  except 
Crim  Tartary,  where  they  are  all  crushed  down  by 
the  thumb,  so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
upon  them — are  much  nearer  alike  than  the 
world  imagines; — the  difference  amongst  them 
being,  he  says,  a  mere  trifle,  not  worth  taking 
notice  of; — but  that  the  size  and  jollity  of  every 
individual  nose,  and  by  which  one  nose  ranks 
above  another,  and  bears  a  higher  price,  is  owing 
to  the  cartilaginous  and  muscular  parts  of  it,  into 
whose  ducts  and  sinuses  the  blood  and  animal 
spirits  being  impelled  and  driven  by  the  warmth  and 
force  of  the  imagination,  which  is  but  a  step  from  it 
(bating  the  case  of  idiots,  whom  Prignitz,  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  Turkey,  supposes  under  the 
more  immediate  tutelage  of  Heaven) — it  so  hap- 
pens, and  ever  must,  says  Prignitz,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  nose  is  in  a  direct  arithmetical 
proportion  to  the  excellency  of  the  wearer's  fancy. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  because  'tis 
all  comprehended  in  Slawkenbergius,  that  I  say 
nothing  likewise  of  Scroderus  (Andrea),  who,  all 
the  world  knows,  set  himself  up  to  oppugn 
Prignitz  with  great  violence, — proving  it  in  his 
own  way,  first  logically,  and  then  by  a  series  of 
stubborn  facts,  "  That  so  far  was  Prignitz  from  the 
truth,  in  affirming  that  the  fancy  begat  the  nose, 
that  on  the  contrary — the  nose  begat  the  fancy." 

The  learned  suspected  Scroderus  of  an  indecent 
sophism  in  this ;  and  Prignitz  cried  out  aloud  in  the 
dispute,  that  Scroderus  had  shifted  the  idea  upon 
him— but  Scroderus  went  on,  maintaining  his  thesis. 

My  father  was  just  balancing  within  himself 
which  of  the  two  sides  he  should  take  in  this  affair, 
when  Ambrose  Parous  decided  it  in  a  moment, 
and,  by  overthrowing  the  systems  both  of  Prignitz 
and  Scroderus,  drove  my  father  out  of  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  at  once. 

Be  witness, 

I  don't  acquaint  the  learned  reader ; — in  saying 
it — I  mention  it  only  to  show  the  learned  I  know 
the  fact  myself 

That  this  Ambrose  Parseus  was  chief  surgeon 
and  nose-mender  to  Charles  the  Ninth  of  Franco ; 
and  in  high  credit  with  him  and  the  two  preceding  or 
succeeding  kings  (I  know  not  which; — and  that, 
except  in  the  slip  he  made  in  his  story  of  Taliaco- 
tius's  noses,  and  his  manner  of  setting  them  on, — 
he  was  esteemed  by  the  whole  college  of  physicians, 
at  that  time,  as  more  knowing  in  matters  of  noses, 
than  any  one  who  had  ever  taken  them  in  hand. 

Now,  Ambrose  Parscus  convinced  my  father 
that  the  true  and  efficient  cause  of  what  had  en- 
gaged so  much  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
upon  which  Prignitz  and  Scroderus  had  wasted  so 
much  learning  and  fine  parts, — was  neither  this 
m-r  that ;— but  that  the  length  and  goodness  of 
the  nose  was  owing  simply  to  the  softness  and 
flV.ccidity  in  the  nurse's  breast,  as  the  flatness  and 
shortness  of  pnit*ie  noses  was  to  the  firmness  and 
clastic  repulsion  of  the  same  organ  of  nutrition  in 
the  hale  and  lively ; — which  though  happy  for  the 
woman,  was  the  undoing  of  the  child,  inasmuch 
as  his  nose  was  so  snubbed,  so  rebuffed,  so  rebated, 
and  so  refrigerated  thereby,  as  never  to  arrive  tul 
mcMitram  suam  legitimam; — but  that  in  case  of 
the  flaocidity  and  softness  of  the  nurse  or  mother's 


breast,  by  sinking  into  it,  quoth  Parseus,  as  into  so 
much  butter,  the  nose  was  comforted,  nourished, 
plumped  up,  refreshed,  refocillated,  and  set 
a-growing  for  ever. 

I  have  but  two  things  to  observe  of  Parseus ; 
first,  that  he  proves  and  explains  all  this  with 
the  utmost  chastity  and  decorum  of  expression  5— 
for  which,  may  his  soul  for  ever  rest  in  peace ! 

And,  secondly,  that,  besides  the  systems  of  Pri- 
gnitz and  Scroderus,  which  Ambrose  Pareeus  hit 
hypothesis  effectually  overthrew,  it  overthrew  at 
the  same  time  the  system  of  peace  and  harmony  of 
our  family  ;  and,  for  three  days  together,  not  only 
embroiled  matters  between  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther, but  turned  likewise  the  whole  house,and  every- 
thing in  it,  except  ray  uncle  Toby,  quite  upside  down. 

Such  a  ridiculous  tale  of  a  dispute  between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  never  surely,  in  any  age  or  country, 
got  vent  through  the  keyhole  of  a  street-door ! 

My  mother,  you  must  know but  I  have  fifty 

things  more  necessary  to  let  you  know  first  j— J 
have  a  hundred  difficulties  which  I  have  promised 
to  clear  up,  and  a  thousand  distresses  and  domestic 
misadventures  crowding  in  upon  me  thick  and 
three-fold,  one  upon  the  neck  of  another.  A  cow 
broke  in  (to-morrow  morning)  to  my  uncle  Toby's 
fortifications,  and  ate  up  two  rations  and  a  half  of 
dried  grass,  tearing  up  the  sods  with  it,  which 

faced  his  horn- work  and  covered-way. Trim 

insists  upon  its  being  tried  by  a  court-martial, — 
the  cow  to  be  shot, — Slop  to  bo  crucifixed, — my- 
self to  be  tristram'dy  and,  at  my  very  baptism, 
made  a  martyr  of ; — poor  unhappy  devils  that  we 
all  are ! — I  want  swaddling  ; — but  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  exclamations. — I  have  left  rav 
father  lying  across  his  bed,  and  uncle  Toby  in  hn 
old  fringed  chair,  sitting  beside  him,  and  promised 
I  would  go  back  to  them  in  half  an  hour ;  and 
five-and-thirty  minutes  are  lapsed  already.— Of 
all  the  perplexities  a  mortal  author  was  ever  seen 
in, — this  certainly  is  the  greatest ;  for  I  have 
Hafen  Slawkenbergius's  folio,  sir,  to  finish;— a 
dialogue  between  my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby, 
upon  the  solution  of  Prignitz,  Scroderus,  Ambrose 
Paneus,  Panocratcs,  and  Grangousier,  to  relate ; 
— a  tale  out  of  Slawkenbergius  to  translate  ;— 
and  all  this  in  five  mmutes  less  than  no  time  at 
all. — Such  a  head  ! — would  to  Heaven  my  enemies 
only  saw  the  inside  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

There  was  not  any  one  scene  more  entertaining 
in  our  family  ; — and  to  do  it  justice  in  this  point, 
I  here  put  off  my  cap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  table, 
close  beside  my  inkhorn,  on  purpose  to  make  my 
declaration  to  the  world  concerning  this  one  article 
the  more  solemn, — that  I  believe  in  my  soul 
(unless  my  love  and  partiality  to  my  understand- 
ing blinds  me)  the  liand  of  the  Supreme  Maker 
and  First  Designer  of  all  things  never  made  or 
put  a  family  together  (in  that  period  at  least  of  it 
which  I  have  wit  down  to  write  the  story  of) — 
where  the  characters  of  it  were  cast  or  contrasted 
with  so  dramatic  a  felicity  as  ours  was,  for  this 
end  ;  or  in  which  the  capacities  of  affording  such 
exquisite  scenes,  and  the  powers  of  shifting  them 
perpetually  from  morning  to  night,  were  lodged 
and  intrusted  with  so  unlimited  a  confidence,  as 
in  the  Shandy  Family. 

Not  any  one  of  these  was  more  diverting,  I  say, 
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in  this  whimsical  theatre  of  ours — than  what  fre- 
quently arose  out  of  this  self-same  chapter  of  long 
noses,— especially  when  my  father's  imagination 
was  heated  with  the  inquiry,  and  nothing  would 
serve  him  hut  to  heat  my  uncle  Toby's  too. 

My  uncle  Toby  would  give  my  father  all  pos- 
sible fair  play  in  this  attempt ;  and  with  infinite 
■atienre  would  sit  smoking  his  pipe  for  whole 
boars  together,  whilst  my  father  was  practising 
upon  his  nead,  and  trying  every  accessible  avenue 
to  drive  Prignitz  and  Scrodcrus'  solutions  into  it. 
Whether  they  were  above  my  uncle  Toby's  rea- 
sons—or contrary  to  it* — or  that  his  brain  was  like 
tfssintinder,and  no  spark  could  possibly  take  hold,— 
or  that  it  was  so  full  of  saps,  mines,  blinds,  curtains, 
and  such  military  disqualifications  to  his  seeing 
dearly  into  Prignitz  and  Scroderus's  doctrines,— .1 
say  not ; — let  schoolmen, — scullions, — anatomists, 
and  engineers,  fight  for  it  among  themselves. 

'Twas  some  misfortune,  I  make  no  doubt,  in 
tins  affair,  that  my  father  had  every  word  of  it  to 
*»n— ****  for  the  benefit  of  my  uncle  Toby,  and 
lender  out  of  Slawkenbergius's  Latin,  of  which, 
at  he  was  no  great  master,  his  translation  was  not 
•brays  of  the  purest^-and  generally  least  so 
where  it  was  most  wanted : — this  naturally  opened 
a  door  to  a  second  misfortune,  that,  in  the  warmer 
paroxysms  of  his  zeal  to  open  my  uncle  Toby's 
wen  my  father's  ideas  ran  on  as  much  faster 
nan  the  translation  as  the  translation  out-moved 
mv  uncle  Toby's ; — neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
sided  much  to  the  perspicuity  of  my  father's 


CHAPTER  XL. 
THXgiftofratiocinationandmakingsyllogisms, — 
I  mean  in  man, — for  in  superior  classes  of  beings, 
•sen  as  angels  and  spirits,— 'tis  all  done,  may  it 
please  your  worships,  as  they  tell  me,  by  intui- 
tion;  and  beings  inferior,  as  your  worships 

til  know,  syllogize  by  their  noses  ;  though  there  is 
in  island  swimming  in  the  sea,  though  not  alto- 
at  its  ease,  whose  inhabitants,  if  my  intelli- 
deceives  me  not,  are  so  wonderfully  gifted 
to  syllogize  after  the  same  fashion,  and  ofttimes 
to  make  very  well  out  too : — but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.— 

The  gift  of  doing  it  as  it  should  be,  amongst  us,  or 
the  great  and  principal  act  of  ratiocination  in  man, 
as  logicians  tell  us,  is,  the  finding,  out  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  one  with  another 
by  the  intervention  of  a  third  (called  the  medium 
terminus)  ;  just  as  a  man,  as  Locke  well  observes, 
bra  yard, finds  two  men's  nine-pin-alleys  to  be  of  the 
same  length,  which  could  not  be  brought  together, 
to  measure  their  equality,  by  juxta-posilion. 

Had  the  same  great  reasoner  looked  on,  as  my 
father  illustrated  his  system  of  noses,  and  observed 
ttjuncle  Toby's  deportment, — what  great  attention 
he  gave  to  every  word  ; — and  as  oft  as  he  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  with  what  wonderful  serious- 
pssi  he  contemplated  the  length  of  it ! — surveying 
it  transversely  as  he  held  it  betwixt  his  finger  and 
an  thumb  ; — then  fore-right, — then  this  way, — 
than  that,  in  all  its  possible  directions  and 
fore-shortenings, — he  would  have  concluded  my 
vade  Toby  had  got  hold  of  the  medius  terminus, 
ttd  was  syllogizing  and  measuring  with  it  the 
troth  of  each  hypothesis  of  lone  noses  in  order  as 
toy  father  laid  them  before  him.  This,  by  the 
bye,  mas  more  than  my  father  wanted  : — his  aim, 


in  all  the  pains  he  was  at  in  these  philosophic 
lectures — was  to  enable  my  uncle  Toby  not  to 
discuss,  but  comprehend  ;—  to  hold  the  grains  and 
scruples  of  learning,  not  to  weigh  them. — My 
uncle  Toby,  as  you  will  read  in  the  next  chapter, 
did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Tis  a  pity,  cried  my  father,  one  winter's  night, 
after  a  three  hours'  painful  translation  of  Siaw- 
kenbergius, — tis  a  pity,  cried  my  father,  putting 
my  mother's  thread-paper  into  the  book  for  a 
mark  as  he  spoke, — that  Truth,  brother  Toby, 
should  shut  herself  up  in  such  impregnable  fast- 
nesses, and  be  so  obstinate  as  not  to  surrender 
herself  sometimes  upon  the  closest  siege. — 

Now  it  happened  then,  as  indeed  it  had  often 
done  before,  that  my  uncle  Toby's  fancy,  during 
the  time  of  my  father's  explanation  of  Prignitz  to 
him, — having  nothing  to  stay  it  there,  had  taken  a 
short  flight  to  the  bowling-green  : — his  body  might 
as  well  have  taken  a  turn  there  too  ;  so  that  with 
all  the  semblance  of  a  deep  schoolman  intent  upon 
the  medius  terminus, — my  uncle  Toby  was  in  fact 
as  ignorant  of  the  whole  lecture,  and  all  its  pro's 
and  con's,  as  if  my  father  had  been  translating 
Hafen  Slawkenbergius  from  the  Latin  tongue  into 
the  Cherokee.  But  the  word  siege,  like  a  talis- 
manic  power,  in  my  father's  metaphor,  wafting 
back  my  uncle  Toby's  fancy,  quick  as  a  note  could 
follow  the  touch, — he  opened  his  ears  ;— and  my 
father  observing  that  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  shuffled  his  chair  nearer  the  table,  as 
with  a  desire  to  profit, — my  father  with  great 
pleasure  began  his  sentence  again,— changing  only 
the  plan,  and  dropping  the  metaphor  of  the  siege 
in  it,  to  keep  clear  of  some  dangers  my  father 
apprehended  from  it. 

'Tis  a  pity,  said  my  father,  that  truth  can  only 
be  on  one  side,  brother  Toby,  considering  what  inge- 
nuity these  learned  men  have  all  shown  in  their 

solutions  of  noses. Can  noses  be  dissolved ! 

replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

— My  father  thrust  back  his  chair — rose  up — 
put  on  his  hat — took  four  long  strides  to  the  door 
— jerked  it  open,  thrust  his  head  half-way  out — 
shut  the  door  again — took  no  notice  of  the  bad 
hinge — returned  to  the  table— plucked  my  mother's 
thread-paper  out  of  Slawkenbergius's  book,  went 
hastily  to  his  bureau — walked  slowly  back,  twist- 
ing my  mother's  thread-paper  about  his  thumb- 
unbuttoned  his  waistcoat — threw  my  mother's 
thread-paper  into  the  fire — bit  her  satin  pincushion 
in  two — filled  his  mouth  with  bran — confounded 

it  ; but,  mark,  the  oath  of  confusion  was  levelled 

at  my  uncle  Toby's  brain  ; — which  was  even  con- 
fused enough  already  ; the  curse  came  cliargcd 

only  with  the  bran  ; — the  bran,  may  it  please  your 
honours,  was  no  more  than  powder  to  the  ball. 

'Twas  well  my  father's  passions  lasted  not  long  ; 
for  so  long  as  they  did  last  they  led  him  a  busy 
life  on't ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable 
problems  that  ever  I  met  with  in  my  observations 
of  human  nature,  that  nothing  should  prove  my 
father's  mettle  so  much,  or  make  his  passions  go 
off  so  like  gunpowder,  as  the  unexpected  strokes 
his  science  met  with  from  the  quaint  simplicity  of 

my  uncle  Toby's  questions. Had  ten  dozen  of 

hornets  stung  him  behind  in  so  many  different 
places  all  at  one  time,  he  could  not  have  exerted 
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more  mechanical  functions  in  fowcr  seconds,  or 
started  half  so  much,  as  with  ono  single  query  of 
three  words  unseasonably  popping  in  full  upon  him 
in  his  hohhy-horsical  career. 

Twos  all  one  to  my  uncle  Toby : — he  smoked 
his  pipe  on  with  unvariod  composure  ; — his  heart 
never  intended  offence  to  his  brother — and  as  his 
head  could  seldom  find  out  where  the  sting  of  it 
lay — he  always  gave  my  father  the  credit  of  cool- 
ing by  himself. — He  was  five  minutes  and  thirty- 
five  seconds  about  it  in  the  present  ease. 

By  all  that's  good  !  said  my  father,  swearing  as 
he  came  to  himself,  and  taking  the  oath  out  of 
Ernulphus's  digest  of  curses — f  though  to  do  my 
father  justice,  it  was  a  fault,  as  no  told  Dr.  Slop  in 
the  affair  of  Ernulphus,  which  he  as  seldom  com- 
mitted as  any  man  upon  earth) — By  all  that's 
good  and  great,  brother  Toby,  said  my  father,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  aids  of  philosophy,  which  befriend 
one  so  much  as  they  do,  you  would  put  a  man 
beside  all  temper. — Why,  by  the  solutions  of  noses, 
of  which  I  was  telling  you,  I  meant,  as  you  might 
have  known,  liad  you  favoured  me  with  ono  grain 
of  attention,  the  various  accounts  which  learned 
men  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have  given 
the  world  of  the  causes  of  short  and  long  noses. 

There  is  no  cause  but  one,  replied  my 

uncle  Toby,  why  one  man's  nose  is  longer  than 
another's,  but  because  that  God  pleases  to  liave  it 

so. That   is    Grangousier's    solution,    said 

my  father. It  is  He,  continued  my  uncle 

Toby,  looking  up,  and  not  regarding  my  father's 
interruption,  who  makes  us  all,  and  frames  and 
puts  us  together  in  such  forms  and  proportions, 
and  for  such  ends,  as  is  agreeable  to  his  infinite 

wisdom. TTis  a    pious  account,    cried    my 

father,  but  not  philosophical  ; — there  is  more  reli- 
gion in  it  than  sound  science.  It  was  no  incon- 
sistent part  of  my  uncle  Teby's  character — that 
he  feared  God  and  reverenced  religion.  So  the 
moment  my  father  finished  his  remark,  my  uncle 
Toby  foil  a  whistling  LillibuUero,  with  more  zeal 
(though  more  out  of  tune)  than  usual 

Wlutt  is  become  of  my  wife's  thread-paper ! 

C1IAPTEK  XL1L 
No  matter — as  an  appendage  to  scamstressy,  the 
thread-paper  might  be  of  some  consequence  to 


my  mother — of  none  to  my  father,  as  a  mark  in 
Slawkenbergios.  Slawkenbergins,  in  every  page 
of  him,  was  a  rich  treasury  of  inexhaustible  know- 
lodge  to  my  fitther  ; — he  could  not  open  him  amiss ; 
and  ho  would  often  say,  in  closing  the  book,  that, 
if  all  the-  arts  and  sciences  in  the  world,  with  the 
books  which  treated  of  them,  were  lost— sho»H 
tlte  wisdom  and  policies  of  government,  be  wooH 
.say,  through  disuse,  ever  happen  to  be  forgot,  and 
all  that  statesmen  had  wrote,  or  caused  to  Is 
written,  upon  the  strong  or  the  weak  sides  of 
courts  and  kingdoms,  should  they  be  forgot  also— 
and  Slawkenbergios  only  left — there  would  be 
enough  in  him,  in  all  conscience,  he  would  say,  to 
set  the  world  a-going  again.  A  treasure,  there- 
fore, was  he  indeed  !  an  institute  of  all  that 
necessary  to  be  known  of  noses,  and  ei 
(rise. — At  matin,  noon,  and  vespers,  was  Hafts 
Slawkenbergins  his  recreation  and  delight ; — twat 
for  ever  in  his  hands  ; — you  would  have  sworn, 
sir,  it  liad  been  a  canon's  prayer-book,  so  worn, 
so  glazed,  so  contrited  and  attrited  was  it  with 
fingers  and  with  thumbs,  in  all  its  parts,  from  one 
end  even  unto  the  other. 

I  am  not  such  a  bigot  to  Slawkenbergins  as  my 
father  : — there  is  a  fund  in  him,  no  doubt ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best,  1  don't  say  the  most  pro- 
fitable, but  the  moKt  amusing,  part  of  Hafen  Slaw- 
kenbergius  is  his  Tali*  ; — and,  considering  he  was 
a  German,  many  of  thorn  told  not  without  fancy. — 
These  take  up  his  second  book,  containing  nearly 
one  half  of  his  folio,  and  are  comprehended  in  ten 
decades  ;  each  decade  containing  ten  tales^— Phi- 
losophy is  not  built  upon  tales  ;  and,  therefore, 
'twas  certainly  wrong  in  Slawkenbergius  to  send 
them  into  the  world  by  that  name  ! — there  are  a 
few  of  them  in  his  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  decades, 
which,  I  own,  seem  rather  playful  and  sportive 
than  speculative  ; — but,  in  general,  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  learned  as  a  detail  of  so  many 
independent  facts,  all  of  them  turning  round, 
somehow  or  other,  upon  the  main  hinges  of  hit 
subject,  and  collected  by  him  with  great  fidelity, 
and  added  to  his  work  as  so  many  illustrations 
upon  the  doctrines  of  noses. 

As  we  have  leisure  enough  upon  our  hands,  if 
you  give  me  leave,  madam,  I'll  tell  you  the  ninth 
tale  of  his  tenth  decade. 


VOLUME    THE    FOURTH. 


MultUodtoia  imptrit*  noa  formido  juriirift,  melt  tmm«n,  ntgo,  puraat  opnwulia— in  quibu*  fuit  propositi  smp«r,a  Jeeb  ad  i«ria,  la  wrlb 

vitiwim  ad  jocoN  truuire.— Joam.  Stunnumii,  Bpiicopus  Lmgdttm. 


HLAWKKKBKIU7TI  PARBLLAS. 

Vespkra  quidam  frigi- 
dula,  pofteriori  in  parte 
mensis  August!,  percgrlnus, 
imilo  fuwo  colore  incident, 
mantled  a  forgo,  panels  in- 
dasiifl,  bints  calccis,  braccis- 


SLAWKXHBJCROirs'S  TALK. 

It  was  ono  cool  refreshing 
evening,  at  the  clone  of  a 
very  sultry  day,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  August, 
when  a  stranger,  mounted 
upon  a  dark  mule,  with  a 


•  As  Hafen  Slawkenbergius de  Nasi*  is  extremely  scarce. 
It  may  not  bo  unacceptable  to  the  learned  reader  to  see 
the  specimen  of  a  few  pages  of  his  original.  I  will  make 
no  reflection  upon  it,  but  that  his  story-telling  Latin  Is 
much  moro  concise  than  his  philosophic— and,  I  think, 
has  more  of  Latinlty  in  it 


quescricis  coccinels  rcpleta, 
Argcntoratum  ingrossu*  est. 


Militi  cum  percontanti, 
quum  portus  intraret,  dixit, 
ne  apud  Kaaorum  Pronvm- 
torium  fuisse,  Francofur- 
tum  proficiNCi,  et  Argcnto- 
ratum, transitu  ad  fines 
Sarmatur  menais  interrallo, 
revcrsurum. 


small  cloak -bag  behind  him, 
containing  a  few  shirts,  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  a  crimson- 
satin  pair  of  breeches,  ca- 
tered the  town  of  Strasbwf. 

ne  told  the  sentinel,  who 
questioned  him  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  that  ho  had  beta 
at  the  Promontory  of  Noses 
— was  going  on  to  Frankfort 
— and  should  be  back  again 
atHtrasburg  that  day  month, 
in  his  way  to  the  borders  of 
CrimTartary. 
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peregrin!  in  faciem 

: Dt  boni,  nova 

asi! 

tKum  mihi  profuit, 
Ecreejinue,  earpum 

extrahcns,  e  quo 
t  aciaacea:  Loeulo 
tneeruit ;  et  magna 
Militate,  pilei  parte 
•  tacta  manu  sinis- 

extend  it  dextram, 
torinum  dedit,  et 
L 


The  sentinel  looked  up  in- 
to tbo  stranger's  face  :- 


mini,  ait  miles,  tym- 
a  nanum  et  valgum 
ta,-virom  adeo  urba- 
iginam  perdidisse : 
!  baud  poterit  nuda 
Deque  vaginam  toto 
rato,  habilem  inve- 
-  Nullara  nnqnam 
espondit  peregrinus 
nav  seque  comiter 
a— hoc  more  gesto, 
acinacem  elevans, 
ate  progredientc,  ut 
aori  poaslm. 


lmmerito,  benigne 
ie»  respondit  miles. 
i    anthno,   ait   ille 
e    pergamena 


t  christ ianus  sum, 
arfles,  nasua  ille,  ni 
major  sit,  meo  esaet 
ill. 

audivi,  ait  tym- 


•rcule !     sanguinem 
respondit  miles. 
net  me,  inquit  tym- 
,  qui  non  ambo  teti- 

m  temporis  pnncto, 
•e  res  argumentata 
ar  mil  item  et  tympa- 
disccptabatur  ibi- 
ricine  et  uxor©  sua, 
h>  acccsecrunt,  et, 
to  pretereunte,  rc- 
tt 

ttsai  nasus  !  —  seque 
•at,  ait  tubicina,  ao 


:  sodexn  metallo,  ait 

,  vdut  sternutamon- 

la. 

am  abest,  respondit 

tod   fistulam  dulce- 

SBtt. 

weaft,  ait  tubiecn. 


be  never  saw  such  a  nose  in 
his  life ! 

—I  bare  made  a  very  good 
venture  of  it,  quoth  the 
stranger; — so  slipping  bis 
wrist  out  of  the  loop  of  a 
black  ribbon,  to  which  a 
short  scymetar  was  hung, 
he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  with  great 
courtesy  touching  the  fore- 
part of  his  cap  with  bis  left 
hand,  as  he  extended  his 
right— he  put  a  florin  into 
the  sentinel's  hand,  and 
passed  on. 

It  grieves  me,  said  the 
sentinel,  speaking  to  a  little 
dwarfish  bandy-legged  drum- 
mer, that  so  courteous  a  soul 
should  have  lost  his  scab- 
bard—he cannot  travel  with- 
out one  to  his  scymitar; 
and  will  not  be  able  to  get 
a  scabbard  to  fit  it  in  all 

Strasburg. 1  nevor   had 

one,  replied  the  stranger, 
looking  back  to  the  sentinel, 
and  putting  his  hand  up  to 
his  cap  as  he  spoke*— -I  carry 
it,  oontinued  he,  thus, — 
holding  up  his  naked  scy- 
metar, his  mnle  moving  on 
felowtyall  the  time,— on  pur- 
pose to  defend  my  nose. 

It  is  well  worth  it,  gentle 
stranger,  replied  the  sentinel . 

Tis  not  worth  a  single 

stiver,  said  the  bandy-leg- 
ged drummer,— 'tis  a  nose  of 
parchment. 

As  I  am  a  true  Catholic— 
except  that  it  is  six  times  as 
big — 'tis  a  nose,  said  the 
sentinel,  like  my  own. 

— I  heard  it  crackle,  said 
the  drummer. 

By  Dunder,  said  the  senti- 
nel, I  saw  it  bleed. 

What  a  pity,  cried  the 
bandy-legged  drummer,  we 
did  not  both  touch  it! 

At  the  very  time  that  this 
dispute  was  maintaining  by 
the  sentinel  and  the  drum- 
mer—was the  same  point 
debating  betwixt  a  trum- 
peter and  a  trumpeter's  wife, 
who  were  just  then  coming 
up,  and  had  stopped  to  see 
the  stranger  pass  by. 

Btnedicitp! What    a 

nose  ! — 'tis  as  long,  said  the 
trumpeter's  wife,  as  a  trum- 
pet. 

And  of  the  same  metal, 
said  the  trumpeter,  as  you 
hear  by  its  sneezing. 

Tis  as  soft  as  a  flute,  said 
she. 


Rem  penitus  explorabo ; 
prius,  enim  digito  tangam, 
ait  uxor,  quam  dormivero. 

Bfulus  peregrin!  gradu 
lento  progressus  est,  ut  u- 
numquodque  verbum  con- 
troversial, non  tantum  inter 
militem  et  tympanistam, 
verum  etiam  inter  tubici- 
nem  et  uxorem  ejus.audiret. 

Kequaquam,  ait  ille,  in 
muli  collum  frama  demit- 
tens,  et  manibus  ambabus 
in  pectus  poaitis,  (mulo 
lonte  progredlente)  nequa- 
quam,  ait  ille  respiciens, 
non  necesse  est  ut  res  isthsec 
dilucidata  foret  Minime 
gentium !  metis  nasus  nun- 
quiun  tangetur,  dum  spiritus 
hosreget  artua— -Ad  quid 
agendum?  ait  uxor  burgo* 
magistri. 


Peregrinus  fill  non  respon- 
dit. Votum  faeiebat  tunc 
temporis  Sancto  Nicola©; 
quo  facto,  in  sinnm  dex- 
trum  inserens,  e  qua  negli- 
genter  pependit  acinaces, 
lento  gradu  processit  per 
plateam  Argentorati  latam 
quae  ad  diversorium  tcmplo 
ex  adversum  dodt. 


Peregrinna  mulo  desoen- 
dens  stabulo  includi,  et 
manticam  inferri  jussit : 
qua  aperta  et  coccineis  seri- 
cis  femoralibus  ex  tract  is 
cum  argenteo  laciniato 
Ilf  pt£iw/uarc,hia  sese  indult, 
statimque,  acinaci  in  manu, 
ad  forum  deambulavit. 


■m  affirmo,  ait  tu 
pod  aneus  est 


Tis  brass,  said  the  trum- 
peter, 
respondit       Tis  a  pudding's  end,  said 
his  wife. 

I  tell  thee  again,  said  the 
trumpeter,  tis  a  brazen  nose. 


Quod  ubi  peregrinus  esset 
ingressus,  uxorem  tubicinis 
obviam  euntem  aspicit ;  il- 
lico  cursum  flectit,  metuens 
ne  nasus  suus  exploraretur, 
atque  ad  diversorium  regres- 
6us  est— exuit  se  vestibus; 
braocas  ooccineas  sericas 
manticae  imposuit  mulum- 
quo  educi  jussit. 


Francofurtum  profleisoor, 
ait  ille,  et  Argentoratum 
qua/tuor  abhinc  hebdomadis 
revertar. 


Ill  know  the  bottom  of  it, 
said  the  trumpeter's  wife, 
for  I  will  touch  it  with  my 
finger  before  I  sleep. 

The  stranger'smulemoved 
on  at  so  slow  a  rate  that  he 
heard  every  word  of  the  dis- 
pute, not  only  betwixt  the 
sentinel  and  the  drummer, 
but  betwixt  the  trumpeter 
and  the  trumpeter's  wife. 

No  !  said  he,  dropping  his 
reins  upon  bis  mule's  neck, 
and  laying  both  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  the  one 
over  the  other  in  a  saint- 
like position  (his  mule  going 
on  easily  all  the  time) , — No ! 
said  be,  looking  up, — I  am 
not  such  a  debtor  to  the 
world, — slandered  and  dis- 
appointed as  I  have  been,— 
as  to  give  it  that  conviction : 
no !  said  he,  my  nose  shall 
never  be  touched  whilst 
Heaven  gives  me  strength 

To  do  what?    said  a 

burgomaster's  wife. 

The  stranger  took  nonotioe 
of  tho  burgomaster's  wife ; 
he  was  making  a  vow  to 
Saint  Nicholas;  which  done 
having  uncrossed  his  arms 
with  the  same  solemnity 
with  which  he  crossed  them, 
he  took  up  tho  reins  of  his 
bridle  with  his  left  hand, 
and  putting  his  right  hand 
into  his  bosom,  with  his 
scymetar  hanging  loosely  to 
the  wrist  of  it,  he  rode  on  as 
slowly  as  one  foot  of  tho 
mule  could  follow  another, 
through  the  principal  streets 
of  Strasburg,  till  chance 
brought  him  to  the  great  inn 
in  the  market-place,  over- 
against  the  church. 

The  moment  the  stranger 
alighted,  he  ordered  hto 
mule  to  bo  led  into  the 
stable,  and  his  cloak-bag  to 
be  brought  in ;  then  opening, 
and  taking  out  of  it  his 
crimson-satin  breeches, with 
a  silver-fringed  —  (appen- 
dage to  them  which  I  dare 
not  translate)— he  put  his 
breeches,  with  his  fringed 
cod-piece  on,  and  forthwith, 
with  his  short  scymetar  in 
his  hand,  walked  out  to  tho 
grand  parade. 

The  stranger  had  just 
taken  three  turns  upon  the 
parade,  when  he  perceived 
the  trumpeter's  wife  at  the 
opposite  side  of  it ;  so,  turn- 
ing short,  in  pain  lest  his 
nose  should  be  attempted, 
he  instantly  went  back  to 
his  inn, — undressed  himself, 
packed  up  his  crimson-satin 
breeches,  ore,  in  his  cloak- 
bag,  and  called  for  his  mule. 

I  am  going  forwards,  said 
the  stranger,  for  Frankfort, 
—and  shall  be  back  atStrae- 
burg  this  day  month. 
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Dene  onrasti  hoc  J  umen- 
tumf  (ait)  muli  faciem 
mmnu  domulccns— mo.  man- 
ticamquo  meom.  plus  sex- 
centis  mill*  passibus  porta- 
vit. 


Longa  via  est!  respondit 
hospes,  nisi  plurimum  wet 
negotil. — EnJmvero,  ait  pe- 
regrin un»  a  Kasorum  I'ro- 
monturio  redivi,  ct  noaum 
speciosissiniuin,  cgregiosis- 
simuraquo  quern  unquam 
quisquam  sortitui  ett,  ac- 
quiiivi. 

Dum  percgrinus  hnne  mi- 
ram  rationem  de  *ef  p»o  red- 
dit.  hotpes  ct  uxor  ejus, 
oculia    intcntis,    peregrin! 

nasum    contemplantur 

Per  sanctos  sanctasque  om- 
nes.  ait  hospitis  uxor,  naais 
duodecim  maximis  in  toto 
Argcntorato  major  est!— 
estne,  ait  ilia  luariti  in 
ourem  insusurrann,  noixnc 
est  nasus  prsnjrandia  ? 


Dolus  inest,  ar.ir.io  ml,  ait 
hospes— nanus  e*t  faNus. 

Vcrua  est,  rcspondit  uxor. 

Ex  abiete  foetus  est,  ait 
flic,  terebinthinum  olet — 

Carbunculus    ir.est,     ait 
uxor. 

Mortuus  est    na^us,  re- 
spondit hospes. 

Virus  est  ait  iiln, — ct  si 
ipsa  vivam,  tair;..:.i. 


Votum  feci  fir.v^-in  Nico- 
lao,  ait  peregrin  us  iiiisum 
mcum  in  tact  tin  i  ;\to  umjuo 
nd  — —  Quodnam  tcinpiis  ? 
iliico  respondit  ill.;. 


Minimi?  tangci.ir.  inquit 
ille,  (inanibus  in  pectus 
com  posit  is)  u«-ii?e  ad  illam 

horain Quam  h'.ram  ?  nit 

ilia. Nullam,     i\-p<>mlit 

pcregrinus.  domv  porvinio 

ftd Quern    locum, — obae- 

ero?  ait  ilia. l*erogrinus 

nil   respondent*   raulo   con- 
fcccnsM  discessit. 


I  hope,  continued  the 
stranger,  stroking  down  the 
face  of  his  mule  with  hi* 
left  hand  as  he  was  going  to 
mount  it,  that  you  have 
been  kind  to  this  faithful 
slaveof  mine,— it  has  carried 
mo  and  my  cloak-bag,  conti- 
nued he.  tapping  the  mule's 
back,  above  six  hundred 
leagues. 

'Tis  a  long  journey, 

sir,  replied  the  master  of  the 
inn— unless  a  man  has  great 

business. Tut!  tut!  said 

the  stranger,  I  have  been  at 
the  Promontory  of  Noses; 
and  have  got  me  one  of  tho 
goodliest  and  jolliest,  thank 
Heaven,  that  ever  fell  to  a 
single  man's  lot 

Whiltft  the  Htrangcr  was 
giving  thi*  odd  account  of 
himself,  the  master  of  tho 
inn  and  hi*  wife  kept  both 
their  eyes  fixed  full  upon 

tho  stranger's   nose. By 

Saint  Radagunda,  said  the 
inn-keeper's  wife  to  herself, 
there  is  more  of  it  than  in 
any  dozen  of  the  largest 
noses  put  together  in  all 
Htrasburg!  In  it  not,  said 
she,  whispering  her  husband 
in  his  car,  is  it  not  a  noble 
no*e? 

Tis  an  imposture,  my 
dear,  said  the  master  of  the 
inn ; — 'tis  a  false  nose. 

Tis  a  true  nose,  said  his 
wife. 

Tis  made  of  flr-trec,  said 
he;  I  ttincll  the  turpen- 
tine.  

There's  a  pimple  on  it, 
said  6he. 

Tis  a  dead  nose,  replied 
the  inn -keeper. 

Tis  a  live  nose,  and,  if  I 
am  alive  myticlf.  said  tho 
inn-keeper's  wife,  I  will 
touch  it. 

I  have  made  a  vow  to 
Saint  Xicliolmi  this  day, 
raid  the  stranger,  that  my 
JiiMfe  shall  not  be  touched 

till Here  the  Rtranger, 

suspending  his  voice,  lookud 

up. Till  when,  said  she, 

hastily. 

It  never  shall  l»o  touched, 
&aid  he,  clumping  his  hands 
and  bringing  them  close 
to    his     breast,    till     that 

hour What  hour?  cried 

the  inn-keeper's  wife 

Never  !— never !     mid 
stranger,  never,  till  I 
got — 


the 

am 

For  Heaven's  sake, 


into  what  place?  said  she. 

The  stranger  rode  away 

without  saying  a  word. 

The  Strang*  :■  hail  not  pot  lialf  a  league  on  his 
way  towards  Frankfort  before  all  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg was  in  an  uproar  about  his  nose.  The  com- 
plino  toils  were  just  ringing  to  call  the  Straaburgers 
to  their  devotions,  and  shut  up  the  duties  of  the 


day  in  prayor  ; — no  soul  in  all  Strasburg  heard 
Vm — the  city  was  like  a  swarm  of  bees — men, 
women,  and  children  (the  compline  bells  tinkling 
all  the  time)  flying  here  and  there — in  at  one  door,  . 
and  out  at  another — this  way  and  that  way — long 
ways  and  cross  ways — up  one  street,  down  another 
.street — in  at  this  alley,  out  at  that — Did  you  sea 
it  ?  did  you  see  it !  did  you  see  it  t  O !  did  yon 

sec  it ! who  saw  it !    who  did  see  it  ?— -far 

mercy's  sake,  who  saw  it  ? 

Alack-a-day  !  I  was  at  vespers  ! — I  was  wash-  . 
ing,  I  was  starching,  I  was  scouring,  I  was  quilt- 
ing   God  help  me  1  I  never  saw  it — I  never  ] 

touched  it ! — would  I  had  been  a  sentinel,  a  bandy- 
legged drummer,  a  trumpeter,  a  trumpeter's  wife, 
was  the  general  cry  and  lamentation  in  every 
street  and  corner  of  Strasbnrg. 

Whilst  all  this  confusion  and  disorder  triumphed 
throughout  the  great  city  of  Strasburg,  was  the 
courteous  stranger  going  on  as  gently  upon  hit 
mule,  in  his  way  to  Frankfort,  as  if  he  had  had  no 

concern  at  all  in  the  affair talking  all  the  way 

he  rode,  in  broken  sentences,  sometimes  to  Ins 
mule — sometimes  to  himself — sometimes  to  Iris 
Julia. 

0  Julia,  my  lovely  Julia  ! nay,  I  cannot  stop 

to  let  thee  bite  that  thistle — that  ever  the  suspected 
tongue  of  a  rival  should  have  robbed  me  of  enjoy- 
ment when  I  was  upon  the  point  of  tasting  it !  — 

Pugh  ! — 'tis  nothing  but  a  thistle, — never 

mind  it ; — thou  slialt  have  a  better  supper  at 
night. 

Banished  from  my  country, — my  friends, 

— from  thee 

— Poor  devil,  thou  art  sadly  tired   with  thy 

journey  ! Come, — get     on    a    little    faster,— 

there's  nothing  in  my  cloak-bag  but  two  shirts,— 
a  crimson-satin  pair  of  breeches, — and  a  fringed 
,  dear  Julia. — 

But  why  to  Frankfort  ?— is  it  tliat  there  is 

a  hand  unfelt,  which  secretly  is  conducting  me  ; 
through  these  meanders  and  unsuspected  tracks  ? 

— —Stumbling  !  by  St.  Nicholas  !  every  step ! 
— Why,  at  this  rate  *we  shall  be  all  night  in  get- 
ting in 

To  happiness  ; — or  am  I  to  be  the  sport  of 

fortune  and  slander  t — destined  to  be  driven  forth 

unconvicted, unheard, untouched  ; — if  so,  ■ 

why  did  I  not  stay  at  Strasburg,  where  justice — 
but  I  had  sworn  !     Come,  thou   shalt   drink  to 

Saint   Nicholas— O,  Julia! What    dost  thou 

prick  up  thy  ears  at  ? — 'tis  nothing  but  a  man,  Ac 

Tho  Htrangcr  rode  on  communing  in  this  manner 
with  his  mule  and  Julia, — till  he  arrived  at  his 
inn,  where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  alighted  ; — 
saw  his  mule,  as  he  had  promised,  taken  good 
care  of,  took  off  his  cloak-bag,  with  his  crimson- 
satin  breeches,  &c,  in  it, — called  for  an  omelet 
to  his  supper,  went  to  his  bed  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  in  five  minutes  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  atxHit  the  same  hour  when  the  tumult  in 
Strasburg  being  abated  for  that  night, — the  Strafr- 
burgers  had  all  got  quietly  into  their  beds, — but 
not  like  the  stranger,  for  the  rest  either  of  their 
minds  or  bodies  ;  Queen  Mab,  like  an  elf  as  she 
was,  had  taken  the  stranger's  nose,  and,  without  , 
reduction  of  its  bulk,  had  that  night  been  at  the 
pains  of  slitting  and  dividing  it  into  as  many  noes*  . 
of  different  cuts  and  fashions  as  there  were  head*  | 
in  Strasburg  to  hold  them.    The  abbess  of  Qued-  l 
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rho  with  the  four  great  dignitaries  of 
r,  the  prioress,  the  deaness,  the  sub- 
acid senior  canoness,  had  that  week 
raaborg  to  consult  the  university  upon 
>nscience  relating  to  their  placket-holes, 
U  the  night 

rteous  stranger's  nose  had  got  perched 
>p  of  the  pineal  gland  of  her  brain,  and 
rousing  work  in  the  fancies  of  the  four 
taries  of  her  chapter,  they  could  not  get 
deep  the  whole  night  through  for  it ; — 

10  keeping  a  limb  still  amongst  them  : — 
ey  got  up  like  so  many  ghosts. 
itentiaries  of  the  third  order  of  Saint 
the  nuns  of  Mount  Calvary, — the  Pra- 
ses,— the  Clunienses,* — the  Carthu- 
i  aU  the  severer  orders  of  nuns,  who 
jht  in  blankets  or  hair-cloth,  were  still 
condition  than  the  abbess  of  Quedling- 
ossing  and  tumbling,  and  tumbling  and 
>m  one  side  of  their  beds  to  the  other 

night  long  ; — the  several  sisterhoods 
ted  and  mauled  themselves  all  to  death  ; 
jt  out  of  their  beds  almost  flayed  alive  : 
thought  St.  Anthony  had  visited  them 
m  with  his  Are  ;  they  had  never  once, 
ut  their  eyes  the  whole  night  long  from 
matins. 

s  of  Saint  Ursula  acted  the  wisest ; — 
sver  attempted  to  go  to  bed  at  all. 

11  of  Strasburg,  the  prebendaries,  the 
ind  domici liars  (capitularly  assembled 
ning  to  consider  the  case  of  buttered 
wished  they  had  followed  the  nuns  of 
la's  example. 

hurry  and  confusion  everything  had 
night  before,  the  bakers  had  all  forgot 
leaven, — there  were  no  buttered  buns 
for  breakfast  in  all  Strasburg : — the 
3  of  the  cathedral  was  in  one  eternal 
; — such  a  cause  of  restlessness  and 
,  and  such  a  zealous  inquiry  into  the 
it  restlessness,  had  never  happened  in 
since  Martin  Luther,  with  his  doctrines, 
the  city  upside  down, 
■anger's  nose  took  this  liberty  of  thrust- 
us  into  the  dishes +  of  religious  orders, 
a  carnival  did  his  nose  make  of  it  in 
e  laity  ! — 'tis  more  tlian  my  pen,  worn 
lip  as  it  is,  has  power  to  describe  ; 
•knowledge  (cries  Slawkenbergius,  with 
t  of  thought  than  I  could  have  expected 
that  there  is  many  a  good  simile  now 
n  the  world  which  might  give  my  coun- 
le  idea  of  it ;  but  at  the  close  of  such  a 
s,  wrote  for  their  sakes,  and  in  which 
it  the  greatest  part  of  my  life — though 
em  the  simile  is  in  being,  yet  would  it 
reasonable  in  them  to  expect  I  should 
r  time  or  inclination  to  search  for  it ! 
ice  to  say,  that  the  riot  and  disorder  it 
in  the  Strasburgers*  fantasies  was  so 
ich  an  overpowering  mastership  had  it 

iwkenbergiu*  means  the  Benedictine  nuns  of 
ed  in  the  year  940,  by  Odo,  Abbe*  de  Cluny. 
dy*8  compliments  to  orators, — is  very  sensible 
ibergius  has  here  changed  his  metaphor, — 
▼cry  guilty  of :— that  as  a  translator,  Mr. 
all  along  done  what  he  could  to  make  him 
but  that  here  'twas  impossible 


got  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  Strasburgers'  minds 
— so  many  strange  things,  with  equal  confidence 
on  all  sides,  and  with  equal  eloquence  in  all  places, 
were  spoken  and  sworn  to  concerning  it,  that  it 
turned  the  whole  stream  of  all  discourse  and  wonder 
towards  it — every  soul,  good  and  bad — rich  and 
poor — learned  and  unlearned — doctor  and  student 
— mistress  and  maid — gentle  and  simple — nun's 
flesh  and  woman's  flesh — in  Strasburg — spent 
their  time  in  hearing  tidings  about  it — every  eye 
in  Strasburg  languished  to  see  it — every  finger' — 
every  thumb  in  Strasburg  burned  to  touch  it. 

Now  what  might  add,  if  anything  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  add,  to  so  vehement  a  desire — was 
this,  that  the  sentinel,  the  bandy-legged  drummer, 
the  trumpeter,  the  trumpeter's  wife,  the  burgo- 
master's widow,  the  master  of  the  inn,  and  the 
master  of  the  inn's  wife,  how  widely  soever  they 
all  differed  every  one  from  another  in  their  testi- 
monies and  descriptions  of  the  stranger's  nose — 
they  all  agreed  together  in  two  points — namely, 
that  he  was  gone  to  Frankfort,  and  would  not 
return  to  Strasburg  till  that  day  month  ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  his  nose  was  true  or  false,  that 
the  stranger  himself  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
paragons  of  beauty — the  finest-made  man  ! — the 
most  genteel ! — the  most  generous  of  his  purse — 
the  most  courteous  in  his  carriage,  that  had  ever 
entered  the  gates  of  Strasburg  ;— that  as  he  rode 
with  his  scymetar  slung  loosely  to  his  wrist,  through 
the  streets — and  walked  with  his  crimson-satin 
breeches  across  the  parade — 'twas  with  so  sweet 
an  air  of  careless  modesty,  and  so  manly  withal— 
as  would  have  put  the  heart  in  jeopardy  (had  his 
nose  not  stood  in  his  way)  of  every  virgin  who  had 
cast  her  eyes  upon  him. 

I  call  not  upon  that  heart  which  is  a  stranger 
to  the  throbs  and  yearnings  of  curiosity,  so  excited, 
to  justify  the  abbess  of  Quedlingberg,  the  prioress, 
the  deaness,  the  sub -chan  tress,  for  sending  at  noon- 
day for  the  trumpeter's  wife :  she  went  through 
the  streets  of  Strasburg  with  her  husband's  trumpet 
in  her  hand — the  best  apparatus  the  straitness  of 
the  time  would  allow  her  for  the  illustration  of  her 
theory — she  staid  no  longer  than  three  days. 

The  sentinel  and  the  bandy-legged  drummer  ! — 
nothing  on  this  side  of  old  Athens  could  equal 
them !  they  read  their  lectures  under  the  city 
rates,  to  comers  and  goers,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
Chrysippus  and  a  Grantor  in  their  porticoes. 

The  master  of  the  inn,  with  his  ostler  on  his 
left  hand,  read  his  also  in  the  same  style — under 
the  portico  or  gateway  of  his  stable-yard ; — his 
wife,  hers  more  privately  in  a  back-room  :   all 

flocked'to  their  lectures  ;  not  promiscuously but 

to  this  or  that,  as  is  ever  the  way,  as  faith  and 
credulity  marshalled  them — in  a  word,  each  Stras- 
burger  came  crowding  for  intelligence — and  every 
Strasburger  had  the  intelligence  he  wanted. 

'Tis  worth  remarking,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
demonstrators  in  natural  philosophy,  &c,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  trumpeter's  wife  had  finished  the 
abbess  of  Quedlingberg's  private  lecture,  and  had 
begun  to  read  in  public,  which  she  did  upon  a 
stool  in  the  middle  of  the  great  parade — she  in- 
commoded the  other  demonstrators  mainly  by 
gaining  incontinently  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
the  city  of  Strasburg  for  her  auditory. — But  when 
a  demonstrator  in  philosophy  (cries  Slawkenber- 
gius) has  a  trumpet  for  an  apparatus,  pray  what 
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rival  in  science  can  pretend  to  be  heard  besides 
hir.i  ? 

Whilst  the  unlearned,  through  these  conduits  of 
intelligence,  wen*  nil  busied  in  getting  down  to  the 
bottom  of  tin*  well,  where  TmrTii  keeps  her  little 
court — wen*  the  learned  in  their  way  as  busy  in 
pumping  her  up  through  the  conduits  of  dialectic 
induction — they  concerned  themselves  not  with 
facts — they  reasoned. — 

No  one  profession  had  thrown  more  light  upon 
this  subject  than  the  facultv — had  not  all  their 
disputes  about  it  run  into  tnc  affair  of  wens  and 
©edematous  swellings  ;  they  could  not  keep  clear 
of  them,  for  their  bloods  and  souls  ; — the  stranger's 
nose  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  wens  or  oedc- 
matous  swellings. 

It  was  demonstrated,  however,  very  satisfac- 
torily, that  a  }K>ndcrous  mass  of  heterogeneous 
matter  could  not  be  congested  and  conglo- 
merated to  the  nose,  whilst  the  infant  was  in 
utero,  without  destroying  the  statical  balance  of 
the  foetus,  and  throwing  it  plump  upon  its  head 
nine  months  before  the  time. 

— The  opponents  granted  the  theory — they  de- 
nied the  consequences. 

And  if  a  suitable  provision  of  veins,  arteries, 
Ac,  said  they,  was  not  laid  in,  for  the  due  nou- 
rishment of  such  a  nose,  in  the  very  first  stamina 
and  rudiments  of  its  formation  before  it  came  into 
the  world  (bating  the  case  of  wens),  it  could  not 
regularly  grow  and  be  sustained  afterwards. 

This  was  all  answered  by  a  dissertation  upon 
nutriment,  and  the  effect  which  nutriment  had  in 
extending  the  vessels,  and  in  the  increase  and  pro- 
longation of  the  muscular  parts  to  the  greatest 
growth  and  expansion  imaginable In  the  tri- 
umph of  which  theory,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  there  was  no  cause  in  nature  why  a 
nose  might  not  grow  to  the  size  of  the  man  himself. 

The  respondents  satisfied  the  world  this  event 
could  never  happen  to  them,  so  long  as  a  man  had 
but  one  stomach  and  one  pair  of  lungs. — For  the 
stomach,  said  they,  being  the  only  organ  destined 
for  the  reception  of  food,  and  turning  it  into  chyle, 
— and  the  lungs  the  only  engine  of  sanguification 
— it  could  possibly  work  off  no  more  than  what 
the  appetite  brought  it :  or,  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  a  man's  overloading  his  stomach,  nature 
had  set  bounds,  however,  to  his  lungs — the  engine 
was  of  a  determined  size  and  strength,  and  could 

elaborate  but  a  certain  quantity  in  a  given  time 

that  is,  it  could  produce  just  as  much  blood  as  was 
sufficient  for  one  single  man,  and  no  more  ;  so  tliat, 
if  there  was  as  much  nose  as  man — they  proved, 
a  mortification  must  necessarily  ensue  ;  and,  for- 
asmuch as  there  could  not  l>e  a  support  for  both, 
that  the  nose  must  nither  fall  off  from  the  man,  or 
the  man  inevitably  fall  off  from  his  nose. 

Nature  accommodates  herself  to  these  emer- 
gencies, cried  the  opponent* else  what  do  you 

say  to  the  case  of  a  wholo  stomach, — a  whole  pair 
of  lungs,  and  but  half  a  man,  when  both  his  legs 
have  been  unfortunately  shot  uff ! 

He  dies  of  a  plethora,  said  they-— or  must  spit 
blood,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  go  off  in 
a  consumption. 

It  happens  otherwise replied  the  oppo- 
nents. 

It  ought  not,  said  they. 

The  more  curious  and  intimate  inquirers  after 


nature  and  her  doings,  though  they  went  hand  in 
hand  a  good  way  together,  yet  they  all  divided 
about  the  nose,  at  last,  almost  as  much  as  the 
faculty  itself. 

They  amicably  laid  it  down  that  there  was  a 
just  and  geometrical  arrangement  and  proportion 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  frame  to  its 
sev<  ral  destinations,  offices,  and  functions,  which 
could  not  be  transgressed  but  within  certain  limits ; 
that  Nature,  though  she  sported — she  sported 
within  a  certain  circle  ;  and  they  could  not  agree 
about  the  diameter  of  it. 

The  logicians  stuck  much  closer  to  the  point 
before  them  than  auy  of  the  classes  of  the  litermtx; 
— they  begun  and  ended  with  the  word  Note; 
and  liad  it  not  been  for  a  petitio  principle  which 
one  of  the  ablest  of  them  ran  his  head  against  in 
the  beginning  of  the  combat,  the  whole  controversy 
had  been  settled  at  once. 

A  note,  argued  the  logician,  cannot  bleed  without 
blood — and  not  only  blood — but  blood  circulating 
in  it  to  supply  the  phenomenon  with  a  succession 
of  drops — (a  stream  being  but  a  quicker  succession 
of  drops,  that  is  included,  said  he) — Now  death, 
continued  the  logician,  being  nothing  but  the  stag- 
nation of  the  blood — 

I  deny  the  definition — death  is  the  separation 

of  the  soul  from  the  body,  said  his  antagonist. 

Then  we  don't  agree  about  our  weapons,  said  the 

logician. Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  dispute, 

replied  the  antagonist. 

The  civilians  were  still  more  concise  ;  what  they 
offered  being  more  in  the  nature  of  a  decree — than 
a  dispute. 

— Such  a  monstrous  nose,  said  they,  had  it  bean 
a  true  nose,  could  not  {wssibly  have  been  suffered 
in  civil  society  ; — and  if  false — to  impose  upon 
society  with  such  false  signs  and  tokens  was  a  still 
greater  violation  of  its  rights,  and  must  have  had 
still  less  mercy  shown  it. 

The  onlv  objection  to  this  was  that,  if  it  proved 
anything,  it  proved  the  stranger's  nose  was  neither 
true  nor  false. 

This  left  room  for  the  controversy  to  go  on.  It 
was  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astic Court  that  there  was  nothing  to  inhibit  s 
decree,  since  the  stranger,  ex  mero  motu,  fcai 
confessed  her  had  been  at  the  Promontory  <** 
Noses,  and  had  got  one  of  the  goodliest,  Ac.  &c — To 
this  it  was  answered  it  was  impossible  that  there 
should  be  such  a  place  as  tne  Promontory  <** 
Nones,  and  the  learned  be  ignorant  where  it  lay* 
The  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  Strmsburg 
undertook  the  advocates'  part,  explained  thif 
matter  in  a  treatise  upon  proverbial  phrase*, 
showing  them  that  the  Promontory  of  Noses  wtf 
a  mere  allegoric  expression,  importing  no  mare 
than  that  nature  had  given  him  a  long  nose :  it 
proof  of  which,  with  great  learning,  he  cited  the 
under-written  authorities,*  which  had  decided  th» 

*  Nunnulliozno»tratibu8  eadem  loquondi  formula otaB* 

Qutairuo  et  Lugiste  et  C&ncnitUe. Vid.  Faroe  Bus* 

Jju.  in  d.  L.  Provincial.  Const! tut.  do  Conjee,  vid.  voL 
lib.  4.  titul.  1.  N.  7-  qua  ctiam  in  re  conepir.  Om.  de  Prt- 
montorio  Naa.  Tichiuak.  ff.  <L  tit  3.  foL  180.  passim.  Vid. 
Gltw.  de  contrahend.  empt.  etc.,  nucnon  J.  Bcrudr.  in 
cap.  $  ruf  ut.  per  totuxa.  Cum  his  coos.  Kever.  J.  Tubal* 
Sea  tent,  ct  Fror.cap.  9.  ff.  11,  12.  obiter.  V.  et  libram,  oat 
tit  de  Tcrris  et  Phran.  Belg.  ad  fincxn,  cum  Commemt.  X. 
Bardy  lielg.  Vid.  Scrip.  Argentoratena.  de  Antiq. 
Kpisc.  Archiv.  fid.  coUL  per  Von  Jaoofctam 
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;  point  incontestably,  had  it  not  appeared  that  a 
dispute  about  some  franchises  of  dean  and  chapter 
j  lauds  had  been  determined  by  it  nineteen  years 
1  before. 

|  It  happened — I  must  not  say  unluckily  for 
,  Truth  (because  they  were  giving  her  a  lift  another 
|  way  in  so  doing), — that  the  two  universities  of 
Steasburg — the  Lutheran,  founded  in  the  year 
!  1538,  by  Jacobus  Sturmius,  counsellor  of  the 
j  senate, — and  the  Popish,  founded  by  Leopold, 
|  archduke  of  Austria,  were,  during  all  this  time, 
j  employing  die  whole  depth  of  their  knowledge 
j  (except  just  what  the  affair  of  the  abbess  of  Qued- 
:  Imgberg's  placket-holes  required) — in  determining 
!  the  point  of  Martin  Luther's  damnation. 
I  The  Popish  doctors  had  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate, d  priori,  that  from  the  neeessary  influence 
of  the  planets  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October, 
1483 ; — when  the  Moon  was  in  the  twelfth  house — 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  in  the  third— the  Sun, 
Saturn,  and  Mercury,  all  got  together  in  the  fourth 
■  that  he  must,  in  course,  and  unavoidably,  be  a 
damned  man — and  that  his  doctrines,  by  a  direct 
corollary,  must  be  damned  doctrines  too. 

By  inspection  into  his  horoscope,  where  five 
planets  were  in  coition  all  at  once  with  Scorpio  * 
{in  reading  this,  my  father  would  always  shake 
Ik  head),  in  the  ninth  house  winch  the  Arabians 
allotted  to  religion — it  appeared  that  Martin  Luther 
did  not  care  one  stiver  about  the  matter ; — and 
that,  from  the  horoscope  directed  to  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Mars — they  made  it  plain,  likewise,  he  must 
die  cursing  and  blaspheming  ; — with  the  blast  of 
which  his  soul  (being  steeped  in  guilt)  sailed  before 
toe  wind  in  the  lake  of  Hell-fire. 

The  little  objection  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  to 
this  was,  that  it  must  certainly  be  the  soul  of 
another  man,  born  October  22,  83,  which  was 
farced  to  sail  down  before  the  wind  in  that  manner 
—inasmuch  as  it  appeared,  from  the  register  of 
Uaben  in  the  county  of  Mansfclt,  that  Luther  was 
not  born  in  the  year  1483,  but  in  84  ;  and  not  on 
the  22d  day  of  October,  but  on  the  10th  of  No  vein- 
bar,  the  eve  of  Martinmas-day,  from  whence  he 
had  the  name  of  Martin. 

[ 1   must  break  off  my  translation  for  a 

moment ;  for,  if  I  did  not,  I  know  I  should  no 
more  be  able  to  shut  my  eyes  in  bed  than  the 
abbess  of  Quedlingberg. — It  is  to  tell  the  reader 
thai  my  father  never  read  this  passago  of  Slaw- 
kenbergios  to  my  uncle  Toby  but  with  triumph — 
not  over  my  uncle  Toby,  for  he  never  opposed  him 
in  it — bat  over  the  whole  world. 

— Now,  you  see,  brother  Toby,  he  would  say, 
looking  up,  that  "  Christian  names  are  not  such 

Polls.  Argent.  1583.  praeclp.  ad  finem.  Quibus  add.  Rebuff. 
la  L.  obventrc  do  Signif.  Nam.  ff.  foL  et  de  Jure  Gent  ct 
QtO.  de  protib.  alicnafeud.  per  fedcra,  test  Joha.  Luxiua 
hi  protegom.  quern  rellm  rideas,  de  Analy.  Cap.  1, 2,  3. 
rfeldca. 

*  tUtc  mlrs,  aatfsqne  horrenda.  Planetarum  eoitio  sub 
Scorpio  Asterismo  m  nona  ccrli  statione,  quam  Arabea 
ltUgfoni  deputabant  efficit  Martinum  Luiherum  sacrlle- 
ffana  beraticum,  Christians  religiouls  hostem  aeerrimum 
afeqsa  propbanuni,  ex  horosoopi  directiono  ad  Martis 
ositom.  religtofiirfrfmus  obiit,  ejus  Anima  oceletstiasima  ad 

Infernos  navigarit ab  Alecto,  Tfciphone  et  Megara  fla- 

feQis  fgneis  cruciata  perenniter. 

—Lucas  Qaurieu*  in  Tractate  aslrologieo  de  prccleriti* 
mmUorum  *&*inum  aeddentibut  per  geniturm* 
tfjrasvfaofia. 


indifferent  things :" — had  Luther  here  been  called 
by  any  other  name  but  Martin,  he  would  have 
been  damned  to  all  eternity ; — not  that  I  look 
upon  Martin,  he  would  add,  as  a  good  name — far 
from  it — 'tis  something  better  than  a  neutral,  and 
but  a  little  ; — yet,  little  as  it  is,  you  see  it  was  of 
some  service  to  him. 

My  father  knew  the  weakness  of  this  prop  to 
his  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  best  logician  could 
show  him — yet  so  strange  k  the  weakness  of  man, 
at  the  same  time,  as  it  fell  in  his  way,  he  could 
not  for  his  life  but  make  use  of  it ;  and  it  was 
certainly  for  this  reason  that,  though  there  are 
many  stories  in  Hafen  Slawkenbergius's  Decades 
full  as  entertaining  as  this  I  am  translating,  yet 
there  is  not  one  amongst  them  which  my  hither 
read  over  with  half  the  delight ; — it  flattered  two 
of  his  strangest  hypotheses  together — his  Names 
and  his  Noses. — 1  will  be  bold  to  say  he  might 
have  read  all  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  Library, 
had  not  fate  taken  other  care  of  them,  and  not 
have  met  with  a  book  or  a  passage  in  one  which 
hit  two  such  nails  as  these  upon  the  head  at  one 
stroke.] 

The  two  universities  of  Strasburg  wore  hard 
tagging  at  this  affair  of  Luther's  navigation.  The 
Protestant  doctors  had  demonstrated  that  he  had 
not  sailed  right  before  the  wind,  as  the  Popish 
doctors  had  pretended  ;  and  as  every  one  knew 
there  was  no  sailing  full  in  the  teeth  of  it — they 
were  going  to  settle,  in  case  he  had  sailed,  how 
many  points  he  was  off;  whether  Martin  had 
doubled  the  Cape,  or  had  fallen  upon  a  lee-shore  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  as  it  was  an  inquiry  of  much  edifi- 
cation, at  least  to  those  who  understood  this  sort 
of  navigation,  they  had  gone  on  with  it,  in  spite  of 
the  size  of  the  stranger  s  nose,  had  not  the  size  of 
the  stranger's  nose  drawn  off  the  attention  of  the 
world  from  what  they  were  about:  — it  was  their 
business  to  follow. 

The  abbess  of  Quedlingberg  and  her  four  dig- 
nitaries were  no  stop ;  for  the  enormity  of  the 
stranger's  nose  running  full  as  much  in  their 
fancies  as  their  case  of  conscience — the  affair  of 
their  placket-holes  kept  cold  : — in  a  word,  the 
printers  were  ordered  to  distribute  their  types  : — 
all  controversies  dropped. 

'Twas  a  square  cap  with  a  silver  tassel  upon 
the  crown  of  it — to  a  nut-shell — to  have  guessed 
on  which  side  of  the  nose  the  two  universities 
would  split 

Tis  above  reason,  cried  the  doctors  on  one  side. 

'Tis  below  reason,  cried  the  others. 

'Tis  faith,  cried  one. 

'Tis  a  fiddlestick,  said  the  other. 

Tis  possible,  cried  the  one. 

'Tis  impossible,  said  the  other. 

God's  power  is  infinite,  cried  the  Nosarians  ;  he 
can  do  anything.  j 

He  can  do  nothing,  replied  the  Antinosarians,   t 
which  implies  contradictions. 

He  can  make  matter  think,  said  the  Nosarians. 

As  certainly  as  you  can  make  a  velvet  cap  out 
of  a  sow's  ear,  replied  the  Antinosarians. 

He  cannot  make  two  and  two  five,  replied  the 
Popish  doctors.  .... 

'Tis  false,  said  their  other  opponents. 

Infinite  power  is  infinite  power,  said  the  doctors, 
who  maintained  the  reality  of  the  nose. — 1 1  extends 
only  to  all  possible  things,  replied  the  Lutherans. 
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By  God  in  heaven,  cried  the  Popish  doctors, 
he  can  make  a  nose,  if  he  thinks  fit,  as  big  as  the 
steeple  of  Strasbarg. 

Now  the  steeple  of  Strasbarg  being  the  biggest 
and  the  tallest  church-steeple  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  world,  the  Antinosarians  denied  that  a  nose 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  geometrical  feet 
in  length  could  be  worn,  at  least  by  a  middle-sized 

man. The   Popish   doctors  swore  it  could. 

-The  Lutheran  doctors  said  no  ; — it  could  not. 


This  at  once  started  a  new  dispute,  which  they 
pursued  a  great  way,  upon  the  extent  and  limita- 
tion of  the  moral  and  natural  attributes  of  God. — 
That  controversy  led  them  naturally  into  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas  to  the  Devil. 

The  stranger's  nose  was  no  more  heard  of  in 
the  dispute  ; — it  just  served  as  a  frigate  to  launch 
them  into  the  gulf  of  school-divinity — and  then 
they  all  sailed  before  the  wind. 

Heat  is  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  true  know- 
ledge. 

The  controversy  about  the  attributes,  &c,  instead 
of  cooling,  on  the  contrary,  had  inflamed  the 
Strasburgers'  imaginations,  to  a  most  inordinate 
degree. — The  less  they  understood  of  the  matter 
the  greater  was  their  wonder  about  it ; — they  were 
left  m  all  the  distresses  of  desire  unsatisfied — saw 
their  doctors,  the  Parchmentarians,  the  Brassa- 
rians,  the  Turpentarians,  on  one  side — the  Popish 
doctors  on  the  other,  like  Pantagruel  and  his 
companions  in  quest  of  the  oracle  of  the  Bottle,  all 
embarked  out  of  sight. 

The  poor  Strasburgers  left  upon  the  beach ! 

What  was  to  be  done  t — No  delay  ; — the 

uproar  increased — every  one  in  disorder  —  the 
city-gates  set  open. 

Unfortunate  Strasburgers ! — was  there  in  the 
storehouse  of  nature — was  there  in  the  lumber- 
rooms  of  learning — was  there  in  the  great  arsenal 
of  chance,  one  single  engine  left  undrawn  forth  to 
torture  your  curiosities  and  stretch  your  desires, 
which  was  not  pointed  by  the  hand  of  Fate  to  play 
upon  your  hearts ! — I  dip  not  my  pen  into  my  ink 
to  excuse  the  surrender  of  yourselves — 'tis  to 
write  your  panegyric.  Show  me  a  city  so  mace- 
rated with  expectation — who  neither  eat,  nor  drank, 
nor  slept,  nor  prayed,  nor  hearkened  to  the  calls 
either  of  religion  or  nature,  for  seven-and-twenty 
days  together,  who  could  liave  held  out  one  day 
longer. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  courteous  stranger 
had  promised  to  return  to  Strasburg. 

Seven  thousand  coaches  ( Slawkenbergius  must 
certainly  have  made  some  mistake  in  his  numerical 
characters) — 7000  coaches — 15,000  single-horse 
chairs — 20,000  waggons,  crowded  as  full  as  they 
could  all  hold  with  senators,  counsellors,  syndics 
— beguincs,  widows,  wives,  virgins,  canons,  con- 
cubines, all  in  their  coaches : — The  abbess  of 
Qucdlingberg,  with  the  prioress,  the  deaness,  and 
pubchantrcss,  leading  the  procession  in  one  coach, 
and  the  dean  of  Strasburg,  with  the  four  great  dig- 
nitaries of  his  chapter,  on  her  left  hand— the  rest 
following  higglety-pigglety  as  they  could;  some  on 
horseback — some  on  foot — some  led — some  driven 
— some  down  the  Rhine — some  this  way — some 
that — all  set  out  at  sunrise  to  meet  the  courteous 
stranger  on  the  road. 

Haste  we  now  towards  the  catastrophe  of  my 
tale — I  say  catastrophe  (cries  Slawkenbergius) 


inasmuch  as  a  tale,  with  parts  rightly  disposed, 
not  only  rejoiceth  {gawtet)  in  the  Catastrophe  or 
Peripetia  of  a  Drama,  but  rejoiceth  moreover  in 
all  the  essential  and  integrant  parts  of  it; — it  has 
its  Protasis,  Epitasis,  Catastasis,  its  Catastrophe, 
or  Peripetia,  growing  one  out  of  the  other  in  it, 
in  the  order  Aristotle  first  planted  them — without 
which  a  tale  had  better  never  be  told  at  all,  says 
Slawkenbergius,  but  be  kept  to  a  man's  self. 

In  all  my  ten  tales,  in  au  my  ten  decades,  have 
I,  Slawkenbergius,  tied  down  every  tale  of  them 
as  tightly  to  this  rule  as  I  liave  done  this  of  the 
stranger  and  his  nose. 

— From  his  first  parley  with  the  sentinel,  to  his 
leaving  the  city  of  Strasburg,  after  pulling  off  his 
crimson-satin  pair  of  breeches,  is  the  Protasis,  or 
first  entrance, — where  the  characters  of  the  Per- 
son* Dramatis  are  just  touched  in,  and  the  subject 
slightly  begun. 

The  Epitasis,  wherein  the  action  is  more  fully 
entered  upon  and  heightened  till  it  arrives  at  its 
state  or  height,  called  the  Catastasisf  and  which 
usually  takes  up  the  second  and  third  act,  is  in- 
cluded within  that  busy  period  of  my  tale,  betwixt 
the  first  night's  uproar  about  the  nose,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  trumpeter's  wife's  lectures  upon 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  parade  ;  and  from 
the  first  embarking  of  the  learned  in  the  dispute 
— to  the  doctors'  finally  sailing  away,  and  leaving 
the  Strasburgers  upon  the  beach  in  distress,  is  the 
Catastasis  or  the  ripening  of  the  incidents  and 
passions  for  their  bursting  forth  in  the  fifth  act. 

This  commences  with  the  setting  out  of  the 
Strasburgers  on  the  Frankfort  road,  and  terminates 
in  unwinding  the  labyrinth,  and  bringing  the  hero 
out  of  a  state  of  agitation  (as  Aristotle  calls  it)  to 
a  state  of  rest  and  quietness. 

This,  says  Hafen  Slawkenbergius,  constitutes 
the  Catastrophe  or  Peripetia  of  my  tale — and  that 
is  the  part  of  it  I  am  going  to  relate. 

— We  left  the  stranger  behind  the  curtain  asleep, 
— he  enters  now  upon  the  stage. 

— What  dost  thou  prick  up  thy  ears  at !— *tis 
nothing  but  a  man  upon  a  horse, — was  the  last 
word  the  stranger  uttered  to  his  mule.  It  was 
not  proper  then  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  mule 
took  his  master's  word  for  it ;  and,  without  any 
more  ifs  or  ands,  let  the  traveller  and  his  horse 
pass  by. 

The  traveller  was  hastening  with  all  diligence  to 
get  to  Strasburg  that  night.  What  a  fool  am  I, 
said  the  traveller  to  himself,  when  he  had  rode 
about  a  league  farther,  to  think  of  getting  into 
Strasburg  this  night! — Strasburg! — the  great 
Strasburg  ! — Strasburg,  the  capital  of  all  Alsatia  1 
— Strasburg,  an  imperial  city  !  Strasburg,  a  sove- 
reign state  !  Strasburg,  garrisoned  with  five  thou- 
sand of  the  best  troops  in  all  the  world  ! — Alas  I 
if  I  was  at  the  gates  of  Strasburg  this  moment,  I 
could  not  gain  admittance  into  it  for  a  ducat — nay 
a  ducat  and  a  half: — 'tis  too  much — better  go 
back  to  the  last  inn  I  have  passed — than  lie  I 
know  not  where,  or  give  I  know  not  what.  The 
traveller,  as  he  made  these  reflections  in  his  mind, 
turned  his  horse's  head  about,  and  three  minutes 
after  the  stranger  liad  been  conducted  into  his 
chamber, — ho  arrived  at  the  same  inn. 

We  have  bacon  in  the  house,  said  the  host, 

and  bread  ;  and  till  eleven  o'clock  this  night  had 
three  eggs  in  it ;— but  a  stranger,  who  arrived  an 
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Cost  ago,  has  had  tliem  dressed  i: 


Alas  !  laid  the  traveller,  harassed  as  I  am,  I 

want  nothing  but  a  bed I  have  one  an  soft  nit 

it  in  Alsatia,  mid  the  host. 

— The  stranger,  continued  he,  should  have  slept 
in  it,  for  'tis  my  best  bed,  but  upon  the  score  of 

his  nose ife  has  got   a   dcfltixioti,  said   tlie 

traveller. — Not  thai  I  know,  cried  the  host — but 
it  is  a  camp-bed,  and  Jaeinta,  said  he,  looking 
towards  the  maid,  imagined  there  was  not  room  in 
■  to  turn  his  nose  in. — Why  sol  cried  the  traveller, 
starting  back. — It  is  so  long  a  nose,  replied  the 

bom The  traveller  fined  his  eyes  upon  Jacintn, 

than  upon  the  ground — kn cc lei I  upon  liis  rigln 
kaee — -had  just  got  his  hand  laid  upon  bis  breast 
—Trifle  not  with  my  anxiety,  said  be,  rising  up 
nk — "Tie  no  trifle,  said  Jaeinta,  'tis  the  most 

glorious  noso  I Tho  traveller  fell  upon  hi-- kin1" 

ataia — bud  bis  hand  upon  his  breast — Then,  mid 
be,  looking  np  to  heaven,  thou  hast  conducted  me 
to  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage — 'tis  Diego. 

The  traveller  was  the  brother  of  the  Julia,  so 
often  in vokod  that  nighi  ■"  lie-  --Ii"! tiger  aahc  rode 
from  Strasburg  upon  his  mule  ;  and  was  come,  on 
asr  part,  in  quest  of  him.  He  had  Beaanananatl 
his  sister  from  Valladolid  across  the  Fyroncan 
■I  Baataat  llllllgt  PlWIIHi.  and  had  many  an  en- 
tangled skein  (o  wind  off  in  pursuit  of  him.  iliroiudi 
la*  many  meanders  and  abrupt  turnings  of  a 
kirn's  thorny  tracks. 

Julia  had  sunk  under  it, — and  had  not  been 

able  to  get  a  step  farther  than  to  Lyons,  where, 
with  the  many  disquietudes  of  a  tender  heart, 
which  all  talk  of— but  Tow  feel— she  sickened,  but 
had  just  strength  to  write  a  letter  to  Diego  ;  and, 
having  conj  urctl  her  brother  never  to  see  her  lace 
till  he  had  found  him  out,  and  put  the  letter  into 
ha  hands,  Julia  took  to  her  bed. 

Fernandez  (for  that  was  her  brother's  name) — 
though  the  camp-bed  was  as  soft  as  any  one  in 
Alsace,  yet  he  could  nut  shut  his  eyes  in  it. — As 
soon  as  it  was  day  he  rose  ;  and  bearing  Diego  was 
entered  his  chamber,  and  discharged 


"  Seig.  Diego, 
■  Whether  my   suspicions   of  your  nose  were 

joatly  excited  or  not,— 'tis  not  now  to  inquire  ;  — 
itia  enough  I  have  not  hail  timings  to  put  thorn 
ta  farther  trial. 

"  How  could  I  know  so  little  of  myself,  when  1 
•eat  my  duenna  to  forbid  your  coming  more  under 
mj  lattice!  or  how  could  I  know  ho  [ittlc  of  yuu. 
Diego,as  to  imagine  that  you  would  not  have  staid 
oosday  in  Valladolid  to  have  given  ease  to  my 
4mbta! — Wad  I  to  be  abandoned,  Diego,  because 
1  *as  deceived  I  or  was  it  kind  to  take  me  at  my 
■ord,  whether  my  suspicions  were  just  or  no,  and 
■lie  me,  as  you  did,  a  prey  to  much  uncertainty 
us  sorrow  t 

"  Iu  what  manner  Julia  has  resented  this,— my 
bother,  when  he  pub  this  IlllflU  into  your  hands, 
•ill  teU  you  :  ho  will  tell  you  in  how  few  moments 
*l»  repented  of  the  i-.ish  message  she  had  sent 

i  !W,— in  what  frantic  hasle  she  Hew  to  her  lattice, 
■ad  how  many  days  and  nights  together  she  leaned 
aasoToably  upon  her  elbow,  loaning  through  it 

I  ttwardt  the  way  which  Diego  was  wont  to  come. 


how  low  she  hung  her  head.  U  Diego  !  how  many 
weary  steps  has  my  liiTitlicrs  pity  led  me  by  tho 
hand  languishing  til  trace  mil  yours  !  how  far  Ins 
desire  carried  im-  licynud  strength  !  — :md  how  oft 
have  I  fainted  by  the  way,  and  sunk  into  his  arms, 
» ill i  only  power  to  cry  out,— O  my  Diego  I 

■  If  the  gentleness  of  your  carriage  has  tint 
belied  your  heart,  you  will  fly  to  me  almost  as  fast 
as  you  fled  from  me  :— haste  as  you  will— you  will 

arrive   but   to   see   me   expire. -Tis  a   bitter 

draught,  Diego  ;  hut  oh  !  'tis  embittered  still  mora 
liv  dying  mi .!" 

She  could  proceed  no  farther. 

Slit ivkenVrgi us  ^ippo-e*  tin-  word  intruded  wan 
iiRconvi'trrif ;  but  her  strength  would  uot  enable 
her  to  finish  her  letter. 

The  heart  of  the  courteous  Diego  overflowed  as 
h* read  the  letter ;— he  ordered  his  mule  forthwith, 
and  Fernandez's  horse.  In  hi'  saddled  ;  and  as  no 
vent  in  prose  Li  equal  to  that  of  poetry  in  such 
conflicts— chance,  which  as  often  directs  us  to 
remedies  as  to  itiieamet,  having  thrown  a  piece  of 
charcoal  into  the  window. — Hi.  go  avail,  d  himself 
of  it  ;  inn!,  ivliil-t  the  ostler  u;is  getting  ready  bus 
mule,  he  eased  his  mind  against  the  wall  as 
follows;— 


Tho  lines  wore  very   natural,- — for  they  wore 

nothing  nt  all  lo  thej.nrpo.-r-.  says.SlanlicnhcrgiuB, 
and  'tis  a  pity  there  were  no  mure  of  them  ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  Seig.  Diego  was  slow  in  com* 
posing  verses— or  the  ostler  quick  in  saddling 
mules— is  not  averred  ;  certain  it  was  (hat  Diego's 
mule  and  Fernandez's  horse  were  ready  at  the 
door  of  the  inn  before  Diego  was  ready  for  his 
second  stoma  ;  so,  without  staying  to  finish  his 
rule,  ilivy  I... ill  iiioimli  .1.  sullied  forth,  pin-isi  d  tho 
Rhine,  traversed  Alsace,  shaped  their  cnurso 
towards  Lyons;  and.  before  [In-  Sltasliurgers  and 
the  abbess  of  Uuedlingberg  had  set  out  on  their 
cavalcade,  had  Formtiide?,  Diego,  and  his  Julia, 
crossed  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  got  safe  to 
Valladolid. 

'Tis  ni  ii  ilTflwl  to  inform  the  geographical  reader 
that,  when  Diego  was  in  Spain,  it  was  not  possible 

to  meet  the  court i s  stranger  in  the  Frankfort 

road  ;  it  is  enough  to  say-  that,  of  all  restless 
desires,  curiosity  hcing  ||,o  strongest — the  Stran- 
liiirgers  felt  tlie  full  force  of  it  ;  mid  that  for  three 
days  iiml  mollis  they  were  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the 
Frankfort  road,  with  the  t.-inpe-itious  fury  of  this 
passion,  before  they  could  submit  to  return  homo 
—when,  alas  I  an  event  was  prepared  for  them,  of 
all  others  the  most  grievous  that  could  befal  a  free 
people. 

As  this  revoluti'in  of  the  Ptrasbui-aoi-s'  affairs 
,ji  .-ti.  ii  .jrV."  •■<  and  litu-  on>|f reload.  I  "'U.  ib 
ten  words,  says  Slawkcnbergius,  give  the  world  art 
explanation  of  it,  and  with  it  put  an  end  to  my 
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Everybody  knows  of  the  grand  system  of  Uni- 
versal Monarchy,  wrote*  by  order  of  Mons.  (Colbert, 
and  put  in  manuscript  into  tho  hands  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  the  year  UJG4.    • 

'Tis  as  well  known  that  one  branch,  out  of  many 
of  that  system,  was  the  petting  possession  of 
Strasburg,  to  favour  an  entrance  at  all  times  into 
Suabia,  in  order  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  Germany 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  plan,  Stras- 
burg unhappily  fell  at  length  into  their  hands. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few  to  trace  out  the  true  springs 

of  this  and  such-like  revolutions The  vulgar 

look  too  high  for  them Statesmen  look  too  low 

— Truth  (for  once)  lies  in  the  middle. 

What  a  fatal  thing  is  the  popular  pride  of  a  free 

city  !    cries  one  historian The    Strasburgers 

deemed  it  a  diminution  of  their  freedom  to  receive 
an  imperial  garrison — and  so  fell  a  prey  to  a 
French  one. 

The  fate,  says  another,  of  the  Strasburgers 
may  be  a  warning  to  all  free  people  to  save  their 

money. They    anticipated    their    revenues — 

brought  themselves  under  taxes,  exluiustcd  their 
strength,  and,  in  the  end,  became  so  weak  a  people 
they  had  not  strength  to  keep  their  gates  shut,  and 
so  the  French  pushed  them  open. 

Alas !    alas  !   cries   Slawkenbergius,  'twas  not 

the  French 'twas  curiosity  pushed  them  open 

— The  French,  indeed,  who  are  ever  upou  the 
catch,  when  they  saw  the  Strasburgers,  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  marched  out  to  follow 
the  stranger's  nose — each  man  followed  his  own, 
and  marched  in. 

Trade  and  manufactures  have  decaved  and 
gradually  grown  down  ever  since — but  not  from 
any  cause  which  commercial  heads  have  assigned ; 
for  it  is  owing  to  this  only,  that  noses  have  ever 
so  run  in  their  heads  that  the  Strasburgers  could 
not  follow  their  business. 

Alas !  alas  !  cries  Slawkenbergius,  making  an 
exclamation — it  is  not  the  first— and  I  fear  will 
not  bo  the  last — fortress  that  has  been  either  won 
lost — by  Noses. 

TUK  END  OK  HLAWKKNESBOItVs  TALK 


CHAPTER  I. 


With  all  this  learning  upon  Noses  running 
perpetually  in  my  father's  fancy, — with  so  many 
family  prejudices — and  ten  decades  of  such  tales 
running  on  for  ever  along  with  them — how  was  it 
possible,  with  such  exquisite — Was  it  a  true  nose ! 

that  a  man  with  such  exquisite  feelings  as  my 

father  had,  could  bear  the  shock  at  all  below  stairs, 
or  indeed  above  stairs,  in  any  other  posturo  but 
the  very  p<»sture  I  have  described ! 

^ Throw  yourself  down  upon  the  bed,  a  dozen 

times — taking  care  only  to  place  a  looking-glass 
first  in  a  chair  on  one  side  of  it,  before  you  do  it — 
But  was  the  stranger's  nose  a  true  nose— or  was 
it  a  false  one  1 

To  tell  that,  beforehand,  madam,  would  be  to 
do  injury  to  one  of  the  best  tales  in  the  Christian 
world  ;  and  that  is  the  tenth  of  the  tenth  decade, 
which  immediately  follows  this. 

This  tale,  cried  Slawkenbergius,  somewhat  ex- 
citingly, has  been  reserved  by  me  for  the  con- 
cluding tale  of  my  whole  work  1 — knowing  right 


well  that,  when  I  shall  have  told  it,  and  my  reader 
shall  lmve  read  it  through — 'twould  be  even  high 
time  for  both  of  us  to  shut  up  the  book  ;  inas- 
much, continues  Slawkenbergius,  as  I  know  of 
no  tale  which  could  possibly  ever  go  down  after  it 
—Tis  a  tale  indeed  ! 

This  sets  out  with  the  first  interview  in  the  inn 
at  Lyons,  when  Fernandez  left  the  courteous 
stranger  and  his  sister  Julia  alone  in  her  chamber, 
and  is  overwritten, 

THE  INTRICACIES  OP  DIROO  AMD  JCLIA. 

Heavens  1  thou  art  a  strange  creature,  Slawken- 
bergius !  what  a  whimsical  view  of  tho  involutions 
of  the  heart  of  woman  hast  thou  opened  1  how  this 
can  ever  be  translated  1  and  yet,  if  this  speeimea 
of  Slawkenbergius's  tales  and  the  exquieiteness  of 
his  morals  should  please  the  world — transMtsi 

shall  a  couple  of  volumes  be. Else,  how  thai 

can  ever  be  translated  into  good  English,  I  have 

no  sort  of  conception. There  seems,  in  some 

passages,  to  want  a  sixth  sense  to  do  it  rightly*— 
What  can  he  mean  by  the  lambent  pupilability  of 
slow,  low,  dry  chat,  five  notes  below  the  natural 
tone, — which  you  know,  madam,  is  little  more 
than  a  whisper  t  The  moment  I  pronounced  the 
words,  I  could  perceive  an  attempt  towards  a 
vibration  in  the  strings  about  the  region  of  the 
heart. — The  brain  made  no  acknowledgment— 
There's  often  no  good  understanding  betwixt  'em: 
— 1  felt  as  if  I  understood  it. — 1  had  no  ideas—- 
The  movement  could  not  be  without  cause, — IVb 
lost.  I  can  make  nothing  of  it, — unless,  may  it 
please  your  worship,  the  voice,  in  that  case,  bemg 
little  more  than  a  whisper,  unavoidably  forces  the 
eyes  to  approach  not  only  within  six  inches  of  earn 
other, — but  to  look  into  tlie  pupils. — Is  not  that 
dangerous  i — But  it  can't  be  avoided  ; — for  to  look 
up  to  the  ceiling — in  that  case  the  two  duns  sa- 
avoidably  meet, — and  to  look  down  into  each 
other's  lap,  the  foreheads  come  into  imi 
contact,  which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  the 
ence. — I  mean  to  the  sentimental  part  of  uv— .Whet 
is  left,  madam,  is  not  worth  stooping  for. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Mr  father  lay  stretched  across  the  bed,  as  soil 
as  if  tht:  hand  of  death  had  pushed  him  down,  lor 
a  full  hour  and  a  half,  before  he  began  to  play  upea 
the  floor  with  the  toe  of  that  foot  which  hung  over 
the  bed-side.  My  uncle  Toby's  heart  was  a  pons! 
lighter  for  it. — In  a  few  moments  his  left  haai, 
the  knuckles  of  which  had  all  the  time  reclined 
upon  the  handle  of  the  chamber-pot,  came  to  Hi 
feeling  ; — he  thrust  it  a  little  more  within  (he 
valance— drew  up  his  hand,  when  he  had  done, 
into  his  bosom,  gave  a  hem !  My  good  uncle  Toby, 
with  infinite  pleasure,  answered  H,  and  full  sissy 
would  have  ingrafted  a  sentence  of  consoatioB 
upon  the  opening  it  afforded  ;  but  having  so 
talents,  as  I  said,  that  way,  and  fearing,  moreover, 
that  he  might  set  out  with  something  which  might 
make  a  bad  matter  worse,  he  contented  himself 
with  resting  his  chin  placidly  upon  the  cross  of  Mi 
crutch. 

Now,  whether  the  compression  shortened  sr/ 
uncle  Toby's  face  into  a  more  pleasurable  oval— 
or  that  the  philanthropy  of  his  heart,  in  seeing  Mi 
brother  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  the  sea  of  Ms 
afflictions,  had  braced  up  Ins  muscles,  to  that  the 
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compression  upon  his  chin  only  doubled  the  benig- 
nity which  was  there  before,  is  not  hard  to  decide. 

My  father,  in  turning  his  eyes,  was  struck 

vith  such  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  his  face,  as  melted 
down  the  sullenness  of  his  grief  in  a  moment. 
He  broke  silence  as  follows  : — 

CIIAPTER  IIL 

Did  ever  man,  brother  Toby,  cried  my  father, 
raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  turning  him- 
self round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  where  my 
uncle  Toby  was  sitting  in  bis  old  fringed  chair,  with 
his  chin  resting  upon  his  crutch — did  ever  a  poor 
unfortunate  man,  brother  Toby,  cried  my  father, 

receive  bo  many  lashes  I The  most  I  ever  saw 

given,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby  (ringing  the  bell  at 
the  bed's  head  for  Trim),  was  to  a  grenadier,  I 
think,  in  Mackay's  regiment. 

— Had  my  uncle  Toby  shot  a  bullet  through 
ay  father's  heart,  he  could  not  have  fallen  down 
with  his  nose  upon  the  quilt  more  suddenly. 

Bless  me  !  said  my  undo  Toby. 

CHAPTER  rr. 
Was  it  Mackay's  regiment,  quoth   my  uncle 
Toby,  where  the  poor  grenadier  was  so  unmerci- 
fully whipped  at  Bruges  about  the  ducats  1 

0  Christ !  he  was  innocent  1  cried  Trim,  with  a 
deep  sigh. — And  he  was  whipped,  may  it  please 
your  honour,  almost  to  death  s  door. — They  had 
better  have  shot  him  outright,  as  he  begged,  and 
he  had  gone  directly  to  heaven ;  for  he  was  as 

innocent  as  your    honour. 1   thank   thee, 

Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 1  never  think 

of  his,  continued  Trim,  and  my  poor  brother 
Tom's  misfortunes,  for  we  were  all  three  school- 
fellows, but  I  cry  like  a  coward Tears  arc  no 

proof  of  cowardice,  Trim. — I  drop  them  ofttimes  my- 
self, cried  my  uncle  Toby. 1  know  your  honour 

does,  replied  Trim,  and  so  am  not  ashamed  of  it 
myself. — But  to  think,  may  it  please  your  honour, 
continued  Trim,  a  tear  stealing  into  the  corner  of 
his  eye  as  he  spoke, — to  think  of  two  virtuous  lads 
vith  hearts  as  warm  in  their  bodies  and  as  honest 
as  God  could  make  them — the  children  of  honest 
people,  going  forth  with  gallant  spirits  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  world — and  fall  into  such 
trils  ! — poor  Tom  !  to  be  tortured  upon  the  rack 
for  nothing — but  marrying  a  Jew's  widow  who  sold 
! Honest  Dick  Johnson's  soul  to  be 


•oourged  out  of  his  body  for  the  ducats  another 
man  put  into  his  knapsack  ! — 01  these  are  mis- 
fortunes, cried  Trim,  pulling  out  his  handkerchief 
—these  are  misfortunes,  may  it  please  your  honour, 
vtztb  lying  down  and  crying  over. 

—My  father  could  not  help  blushing. 

T would  be  a  pity,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
thai  abouldat  ever  feel  sorrow  of  thy  own  ; — thou 

fcelett  it  so  tenderly  for  others. Alack-a-day, 

replied  the  Corporal,  brightening  up  his  face — your 
•mow  knows  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child  ; — I 

tin  have  no  sorrows  in  this  world. My  father 

•add  not  help  smiling. As  few  as  any  man, 

Trim,  replied  my  uncle  Toby  ;  nor  can  I  see  how 
*  fellow  of  thy  light  heart  can  suffer  but  from  the 
riiituso  of  poverty  in  thy  old  age — when  thou  art 
put  all  services,  Trim — and  hast  outlived  thy 

friends, An'  please  your  honour,  never  fear, 

rvptied  Trim,  cheerily. But  I  would  have 

tsss  never  fear,  Trim,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  and 


therefore,  continued  my  unele  Toby,  throwing 
down  his  crutch,  and  getting  up  upon  his  'logs  as 
he  uttered  the  word  therefore — in  recompense, 
Trim,  of  thy  long  fidelity  to  me,  and  that  goodness 
of  thy  heart  I  have  had  such  proofs  of — whilst  thy 
master  is  worth  a  shilling  thou  shalt  never  ask 
elsewhere,  Trim,  for  a  penny. — Trim  attempted 

to  thank  my  uncle  Toby — but  had  not  power  ; 

tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks  faster  than  he  could 
wipe  them  off.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  his 
breast— made  a  bow  to  the  ground,  and  shut  the 
door. 

1  have  left  Trim  my  bowling-green,  cried 

my  uncle  Toby. — My  father  smiled. 1  have 

left  him,  moreover,  a  pension,  continued  my  uncle 
Toby. My  father  looked  grave. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Is  this  a  fit  time,  said  my  father  to  himself,  to 
talk  of  pensions  and  grenadiers  9 

CITAI'TER  VI. 

When  my  uncle  Toby  first  mentioned  the  grena- 
dier, my  father,  I  said,  fell  down  with  his  nose  flat 
to  the  quilt,  and  as  suddenly  as  if  my  uncle  Toby 
had  shot  him ;  but  it  was  not  added  that  every  other 
limbajidmembcrofmyfatherinstantiy  relapsed  with 
his  nose  into  the  same  precise  attitude  in  which  he 
lay  first  described  ;  so  that  when  Corporal  Trim 
left  the  room,  and  my  father  found  himself  dis- 
posed to  rise  off  the  bed,  he  had  all  the  little  pre* 
paratory  movements  to  run  over  again,  before  ho 
could  do  it  Attitudes  are  nothing,  madam, — 'tis 
the  transition  from  one  attitude  to  another, — like 
the  preparation  and  resolution  of  the  discord  into 
harmony,  which  is  all  in  all. 

For  which  reason,  my  father  played  the  same 
jig  over  again  with  his  toe  upon  the  floor, — pushed 
the  chamberpot  still  a  little  farther  within  the 
valance, — gave  a  hem, — raised  himself  up  on  his 
elbow,  and  was  just  beginning  to  address  himself 
to  my  uncle  Toby — when  recollecting  the  unauc- 
cessfulness  of  his  first  effort  in  tliat  attitude— he 
got  upon  his  legs,  and  in  making  the  third  turn 
across  the  room,  he  stopped  short  before  my  uncle 
Toby ;  and,  laying  the  three  first  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  in  the  palm  of  his  left,  and  stooping  a 
little,  he  addressed  himself  to  my  undo  Toby  as 
follows : 

CHAPTER  V1L 

When  I  reflect,  brother  Toby,  upon  Man  ;  and 
take  a  view  of  that  dark  side  of  him  which  repre- 
sents his  life  as  open  to  so  many  causes  of  trouble; 
— when  I  consider,  brother  Toby,  how  oft  wo  eat 
the  bread  of  affliction,  and  that  we  are  born  to  it 

as  to  the  portion  of  our  inheritance. 1  was 

born  to  nothing,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  interrupt- 
ing my  father — but  my  commission. Zooks ! 

said  my  father,  did  not  my  uncle  leave  you  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year  t — What  could 

I  have  done  without  it !  replied  my  uncle  Toby. 
That's  another  concern,  said  my  father, 
testily  ; — but,  I  say,  Toby,  when  one  runs  over  the 
catalogue  of  all  the  cross-reckonings  and  sorrowful 
items  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  overcharged, 
'tis  wonderful  by  what  hidden  resources  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  stand  it  out  and  bear  itself  up,  as  it 
does,  against  the  impositions  laid  upon  our  nature. 

*Tis  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God, 

cried  my  uncle  Toby,  looking  up,  and  pressing  the 
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end  to 

'  uphel  J  by  the  grsc    and  (ho  asei 
the  Best  of  beings. 

-Tint  U  cutting  the  knot,  said  my  father, 
4  of  untying  it. — Due  give  me  leave  tu  lead 
you,  brother  Toby,  ■  little  diettex  into  the  mystery. 

With  all  my  heart,  rcpli  -.1  mi  uncle  Toby. 

My  father  instantly  exchanged  the  attitude  he 
was  in  fur  that  in  which  Socrates  in  no  finely 
painted  by  Raphael  in  his  It  limil  of  Athens;  which 
your  Connoiaseurshjp  knows  i»  so  exquisitely 
imagined  that  even  the  particular  manner  of  (hi' 
reasoning  of  Socrates  is  expressed  by  it,— for  he 
holds  the  fore-finger  of  hn  left  hand  between  (he 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  his  ri/ht  ;  and  seems 
as  if  he  was  saying  to  the  libertine  he  is  reclaim- 
ing,— "  )*nu  grant  n*  thii — and  thin  :  and  this, 
and  thus  I  *"'•  *»k  of  yon  ;  they  follow  of  them- 
selves in  course-" 

So  stood  my  father,  holding  faM  bis  fore-finger 
betwixt  his  finger  and  his  ilium!.,  mid  reasoning 
with  my  uncle  Toby  as  he  at  in  his  old  fringed 
chair,  valancod  around  with  parti -coloured  wonted 

bobs. 0,  Garrick  I  what  a  rich  scene  of  this 

would  thy  exquisite  powers  malic  I  and  how 
gladly  would  1  write  such  another  to  avail  myself 
of  thy  immortality,  and  secure  my  own  behind  il. 

CHAPTEF    VI  IL 

THOtian  roan  is  of  all  others  the  most  carina!) 
vehicle,  said  my  father,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  'tis 
of  bo  alight  a  frame,  and  so  tutteringly  put  together, 
that  (hn  sudden  jerks  and  hard  j. .tilings  it  un- 
avoidably meets  with  in  (his  rugged  journey,  would 
overset  and  War  it  to  pieces  a  dozen  times  t-day 
— was  i(  not,  brother  Toby,  tlini  there  is  a  secret 

spring  within  us. Whicli  spring,  said  my  uncle 

I    Toby,  I  take  lo  be  religion Will  that  set  my 

I    child's  nose  on!  cried  my  father,  letting  go  his 
,    finger,  and  striking  one   I  ..lost  ilie  other. 

It  makes  everything  eli;e_'lir  lor  us,  answered 

my  undo  Toby. Figuniiiv.lv  speaking,  dear 

Toby,  it  may,  fur  aught  I  know,  said  my  father  ; 
but  the  spring  1  am  speaking  <>f  is  (lint  {treat  and 
,  elastic  power  within  un  of  louniirbaladcing  evil, 
which,  like  a  secret  spring  inan el  I -ordered  machine, 
:  though  it  can't  prevent  (lio  shock,— at  leant,  it  im- 
poses upon  our  sense  uf  it 

Now,  my  dear  brother,  suiil  my  father,  replacing 

hill  foro-fingcr,  as  he  was  coming   closer  to  the 

point,— bad  my  child  arrival  ...ift!  into  the  world, 

1    troniartyredin  that  precious  part  of  him,— fanciful 

;   and  extravagant  as  I  may  ap[«ir  to  the  world  in 

my  opinion  of  Christian  names,  and  of  that  magic 

!    bias  which  good  or  bad  names  irresistibly  impress 

.    upon    onr  character*  and   i:  (.relucts, — Heaven  is 

j    witness   that,  in  the  wannest  transports  of   my 

■    wishes   for  the  prosperity  of  my  child,  I  never 

|    oneo  wished  to  crown  his  head  villi   more  glury 

!    and  honour  than  what  George  or  Edward  would 

I    have  spread  around  if. 

But  alas  1  continued  my  father,  at  the  greatest 
evil  has  befallen  him, — I  must  counteract  and  uudo 
it  with  the  greatest  good. 

He  shall  bo  christened  Trismegistus,  brother. 
I  wish  it  may  answer — replied  my  uncle  Toby, 
rising  up. 


Wd.it  a  chapter  of  chances!  said  my  father,    i 
turning  himself  about  upon  (ho  first  landing,  as 
lie  and  my  undo  Toby  were  going  down  stairs — 
what  a  long  chapter  of  chances  do  the  events  of   | 
(bis  world  lay  open  to  us  !    Take  pen  and  ink  hi 

hand,  brother  Toby,  and  calculate  it  fairly. 1 

know  no  more  of  calculations  (ban  this  balustrade, 
said  my  uncle  Toby  (striking  short  of  it  with  Ira 
crutch,  and  hitting  my  father  a  desperate  blow 
souse  upon  his  shin-bone) — 'Twaa  a  hundred  to 

one — ened  my  uncle  Toby. 1  thought,  qnotb 

my  father  (rubbing  his  shin),  you  had  known 
nothing  of  calculations,  brother  Toby.— Twas 

a  mere  chance,  said  my  uncle  Toby. Then  it 

adds  one  to  (be  cliapter, — replied  my  father.  . 

Tin-  double  sueec*«  of  my  father's  repartees  | 
tickled  off  (lie  pain  of  his  shin  at  once—  it  was  well  i 
it  so  fell  out-(cliance,  again  !)— or  the  world  to  I 
this  day  had  never  known  (he  subject  of  my  fathers 

calculation  ; to  guess  it — (here  was  no  chance. 

— What  a  lucky  chapter  of  chances  has  1"  " 
out !  for  it  lias  saved  me  the  (rouble  of  writing 
one  express,  and,  in  truth,  1  hare  enough  already 
upon  my  liamis  without  it. — Have  not  fpro  '  ' 
the  world  a  chapter  of  knots  t  two  chapters 
the  right  arid  wrong  end  of  a  woman  I  a  chanter 
upon  whiskers  1  a  cliapter  upon  wishes  t — a  chap- 
ter of  nos,-s  t— No,  1  have  done  that  ;-a  i 

of  a  chapter  upon  chapters,  which  I  wil 
before  I  sln*p — My  my  groat  -grandfather 
kern,  I  sliall  never  get  half  uf  'em  through  this 
year. 


fall  upon,  and  break  down,  that  one  part 
whii-li  -liiiiilil  Iiiv;iL  ilmintbo  fortunes  of  our  boost 
with  it. 

It  might  have  been  worse,  replied  my  unclt 

Toby. — —I  don't  comprehend,  said  my  father, 

Suppose  the  hip  Iwd  prvm-nc-d,  replied  my  uncle 
T..l.y,us  Dr.  Slop  foreboded  I 

My  father  reflected  half  a  minute — looked  down 
—touched  the  middle  of  hia  forehead  slightly  w" " 
his  finger 

—True,  said  he. 


Isi 


CHAI'TKU  3 
me  to  make  two  chapters  of  what 


are  gut  mi  further  yet  than  (ho  tint  landing,  aad 
there  are  fifteen  more  s(eps  down  to  the  bottom  i 
nnd,  for  aught  1  know,  as  my  father  and  my  uncle 
Toby  are  in  a  talking  humour,  there  may  be  H 
many  chapters  ns  step*.— Let  that  bo  as  it  will 
sir,  'i  mu  no  mere  help  it  than  my  destiny:  I 

sadden    impulse  comes   across   me Drop  tin 

curtain,  Shandy 1  drop  it— Strike  a  line  hen 

arrosa  the  paper,  Tristram  ;— 1  strike  it — and  hey 

Tho  deuce  of  any  o[her  rule  have.  I  to  gar 
myarll  b)  in  (his  affair  ;- — -and  if  I  had  one- 
aa  I  do  all  things  out  of  all  rule — I  would  twis 
and  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  wl 
I  had  done — Am  I  warm  I  I  am,  and  the,  canst 
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-A  pretty  story  I  is  a  man  to  follow 
•  rules  to  follow  him  ? 
[lis,  you  must  know,  being  my  chapter 
{iters,  which  I  promised  to  write  before 

0  sleep,  I  thought  it  meet  to  ease  my 
e  entirely  before  I  lay  down,  by  telling 

1  all  I  knew  about  the  matter  at  once.  Is 
en  times  better  than  to  set  out  dogmati- 
i.  a  sententious  parade  of  wisdom,  and 
a  world  a  story  of  a  roasted  horse — that 
relieve  the  mind — that  they  assist — or 
pan  the  imagination — and  that,  in  a  work 
amatic  cast,  they  are  as  necessary  as  the 
if  scenes-— with  fifty  other  cold  conceits, 
o  extinguish  the  fire  which  roasted  him 
tint  to  understand  this,  which  is  a  puff  at 
f  Diana's  Temple — you  must  read  Lon- 

sad  away  : If  you  are  not  a  jot  the 

reading  him  the  first  time  over — never 
d  him  again.  A  vicenna  and  Licetus  read 
s  metaphysics  forty  times  through,  a 
i  never  understood  a  single  word  1 — But 

i  consequence A  vicenna  turned   out 

,te  writer  at  all  kinds  of  writing ;— for  he 
•oka  de  omni  scribili  ;  and  for  Licetus 
»),  though  all  the  world  knows  he  was  born 

of  no  more  than  five  inches  and  a  half 
,  yet  he  grew  to  that  astonishing  height 
ire  as  to  write  a  book  with  a  title  as  long 
If.  The  learned  know  I  mean  his  Gono- 
iropologia,  upon  the  Origin  of  the  Human 

sh  for  my  chapter  upon  chapters,  which 
be  the  best  chapter  in  my  whole  work  ; 
my  word,  whoever  reads  it  is  full  as  well 
in  picking  straws. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

all  bring  all  things  to  rights,  said  my 
tting  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  from  the 

This    Trismegistus,    continued    my 

awing  his  leg  back,  and  turning  to  my 

is  n'ltoit  pas  plus  grand  que  la  paume  de  la 
la  son  pere  l'ayant  examine  en  qualite  de  meile- 
it  trouve  que  o'etoit  quelquo  chose  de  plus  qu'un 
a  fit  transporter  tout  virant  a  Rapallo,  oil  il  le 
ferdme  Bardi  et  a  d'autrea  meilecins  du  lieu. 
qu*il  ne  lui  manquoit  rien  d'eascntiel  a  la  vie ; 
,  pour  fairo  voir  un  essai  de  son  experience,  en- 
rhever  l'ouvrage  de  la  nature,  et  de  travailler  i 
m  de  l'enfant  avec  lo  memo  artifice  que  celui 
Bert  pour  fairo  colore  les  poulets  en  Egypto.  11 
ine  nourrice  de  tout  ce  qu'elle  avoit  a  fairo,  et 
nettre  son  flls  dans  un  four  proprement  accom- 
ussit  a  i'eleveret  a  lui  faire  prendre  set;  accrois- 
wsamires,  par  l'uniformite  d'unc  cbaleur  etran- 
ee  exactcment  sur  lesdegres  d'un  thcrmometre, 
tre  instrument  equivalent.  (Vide  Mich.  Gius- 
?li  Scritt.  Liguri  a  Cart.  223.418). 
It  toujours  etfc  tres-satisfait  de  l'industrie  d'un 
>erimente  dans  l'art  de  la  generation,  quand  il 
1  prolorurer  la  vie  a  son  fils  que  pour  quelques 
mr  peu  d'anneea.  Mais  quand  on  se  represent c 
it  a  vecu  pres  de  quatre-vingts  ans,  et  qu'il  a 
latre-vingts  ouvrages  different^,  tous  fruits  d'unc 
ore— il  fautconvenir  que  tout  ce  qui  est  incroy- 
pas  toujours  faux,  et  quo  "  la  vraisemblance 
i^ours  du  cOte  de  la  vlrite\N 
;  quo  dix-neuf  ans  lorsqu'il  composa  Gonopsy- 
>togia.  Dc  Origine  Animae  Humanoe. 
fen«  Cilibres,  revos  et  corriges  par  M.  de  la 
to  l'Academifc  Francois*.) 


uncle  Toby— was  the  greatest  (Toby)  of  all  earthly 
beings — he  was  the  greatest  king — the  greatest 
law-giver — the   greatest    philosopher — and  the 

greatest   priest. And   engineer  —  said  my 

uncle  Toby. 
In  course,  said  my  father. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

— And  how  does  your  mistress  I  cried  my  father, 
taking  the  same  step  over  again  from  the  landing, 
and  calling  to  Susannah,  whom  he  saw  passing  by 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  a  huge  pincushion  in 

her  hand — how  does  your  mistress ! As  well, 

said  Susannah,  tripping  by  but  without  looking  up, 

as  can  be  expected. What  a  fool  am  I !  said 

my  father,  drawing  his  leg  back  again— let  things 
be  as  they  will,  brother  Toby,  'tis  ever  the  precise 

answer And  how  is  the  child,  pray! No 

answer.  And  where  is  Dr.  Slop !  added  my  father, 
raising  his  voice  aloud,  and  looking  over  the 
balustrades— —Susannah  was  out  of  hearing. 

Of  all  the  riddles  of  a  married  life,  said  my 
father,  crossing  the  landing,  in  order  to  set  his  back 
against  the  wall,  whilst  he  propounded  it  to  my 
uncle  Toby— -of  all  the  puzzling  riddles,  said  he, 
in  the  marriage  state, — of  which,  you  may  trust  me, 
brother  Toby,  there  are  more  asses*  loads  than  all 

Job's  stock  of  asses  could  have  carried there 

is  not  one  that  has  more  intricacies  in  it  than  this, 
— that,  from  the  very  moment  the  mistress  of  the 
house  is  brought  to  bed,  every  female  in  it,  from 
my  lady's  gentlewoman  down  to  the  cinder-wench, 
becomes  an  inch  taller  for  it ;  and  gives  herself 
more  airs  upon  that  single  inch  than  all  her  other 
inches  put  together. 

I  think,  rather,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  that  it 
is  we  who  sink  an  inch  lower — if  I  meet  but  a 
woman  with  child — I  do  it — 'tis  a  heavy  tax  upon 
that  half  of  our  fellow-creatures,  brother  Shandy, 
— said  my  uncle  Toby — it  is  a  piteous  burden  upon 

'em,  continued  he,  shaking  his  head. Yes,  yes, 

'tis  a  painful  thing — said  my  father,  shaking  his 
head  too — but  certainly,  since  shaking  of  heads 
came  into  fashion,  never  did  two  heads  shake 
together,  in  concert,  from  two  such  different 
springs. 

De^celetoke}  'em  ^-^^  mV  uncle  Toby  and 
my  father,  each  to  himself. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Holla  ! you  chairman ! -here's  sixpence : 


do  step  into  that  bookseller's  shop,  and  call  me 
day-tall  critic.  I  am  very  willing  to  give  any  one 
of  'em  a  crown  to  help  me  with  his  tackling,  to  get 
my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby  off  the  stairs,  and 
to  put  them  to  bed. 

'Tis  even  high  time ;  for,  except  a  short  nap 
which  they  both  got  whilst  Trim  was  boring  the 

jack  boots and  which,  by  the  bye,  did  my 

father  no  sort  of  good,  upon  the  score  of  the  bad 

hinge they  have  not  else  shut  their  eyes  since 

nine  hours  before  the  time  that  Dr.  Slop  was  led 
into  the  back  parlour  in  that  dirty  pickle  by 
Obadiah. 

Was  every  day  of  my  life  to  be  as  busy  a  day 
as  this,— and  to  take  up Truce 

I  will  not  finish  that  sentence  till  I  have  made 
an  observation  upon  the  strange  state  of  affairs 
between  the  reader  and  myself,  just  as  things 
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stand  at  present an  observation  never  applica- 
ble before  to  any  one  biographical  writer  bineo 

the  creation  of  the  world,  but  to  myself and  I 

believe  will  never  hold  good  to  any  other,  until 

its   final   destruction and,   therefore,   for  the 

very  novelty  of  it  alone,  it  must  be  worth  your 
worships*  attending  to. 

I  am  this  month  one  whole  year  older  than  I 
was  this  time  twelvemonth  ;  and  having  pot,  as 
you  perceive,  almost  into  the  middle  of  my  fourth 
;    volume  * — and  no  further  than  to  my  first  day's 

■  life — 'tig  demonstrative  that  I  have  three  hundred 
and  sixty- four  days*  more  life  to  write  just  now, 
than  when  1  first  set  out ;  so  that,  instead  of 
advancing,  as  a  common  writer,  in  my  work,  with 

i    what  1  have  lieen  doing  at  it,— on  the  contrary,  I 

am  just   thrown   so   many  volumes  back — Was 

every  day  of  my  life  to  be  as  busy  a  day  as  this,  — 

and  why*  not  !-laud  the  transactions  and  opinions 

of  it  to  take  up  as  much  description, — and  for 

what  reason  should  they  be  cut  short,  as  at  this 

j    rato  I  should  just  live  3G 1  times  faster  than  I  should 

!    write, — it  must  follow,  an*  please  your  worships, 

1    that  the  more  I  write  the  more  I  shall  have  to 

write, — and,  consequently,  the  more  your  wor- 

|    ships  read  the  more  your  worships  will  liavc  to 

■  read. 

Will  this  be  good  for  your  worships'  eyes  ? 
It  will  do  well  for  mine  ;  and,  was  it  not  that 
;  my  opinion*  will  be  the  death  of  me,  I  purecivu 
j  1  shall  lead  a  fine  life  of  it  out  of  this  self-same 
j  Life  of  mine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall  lead  a 
:  couple  of  fine  lives  together. 
|  As  for  the  proposal  of  twelve  volumes  a  year, 
j  <>r  a  volume  a  month,  it  no  way  alters  my  pro- 
1    sport :  -  write  as  1  will,  and  rush  as  I  may  into 

the  middle  of  things,  as  Horace  advises, — I  shall 

never  overtake  myself — whipped  and  driven  to 
,    the  last  pinch,  at  the  worst,  I  shall  have  one  day 

the  start  of  my  pen — and  one  day  is  enough  for 
!  two  volumes  ; — and  two  volumes  will  be  enough 
'    for  one  year. 

Heaven  prosper  the  manufacturers  of   paper 

under  this  propitious  reign,  which  is  now  opened 
;  to  us ! — as  I  trust  its  providence  will  prosper  every- 
i    thing  else  in  it  that  is  taken  in  hand. 

As  for  the  propagation  of  geese, — I  give  myself 
I  no  concern,— Nature;  is  all-bountiful  ; — I  stall 
i  never  want  tools  to  work  with. 
j  — So  then,  friend,  you  have  got  my  father  and 
:  my  uncle  Toby  off  the  stairs,  and  seen  them  to 
!  lied  !  —  And  how  did  you  manage  it  ?  —  You 
i  dropped  a  curtain  at  the  stair-foot. — I  thought 
!  you  had  no  other  way  for  it. — Here's  a  crown  for 
,   your  trouble. 

j  CHAPTER  XIV. 

— TnKX  reach  me  my  brt?oches  off  the  chair,  said 

I   my  father  to  Susannah. There  is  not  a  moment's 

j    time  to  dress  you,  sir,  cried  Susannah, — the  child 

;    is  as  black  in  the  face  as  my As  your  what ! 

said  my  father ;  for,  liko  all  orators,  he  was  a 

dear  searcher   into  comparisons. Bless  me, 

air,  said  Susannah,  the  child's  in  a  fit. And 

where's  Mr.  Yoriek  ? Never  where  he  should 

be,  said  Susannah ;  but  his  curate  *s  in  the 
dressing-room,  with  the  child  upon  his  arm,  wait- 
ing for  the  name  ; — and  my  mistress  bid  ine  run 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  know,  as  Captain  Sliandy  is 

*  According  to  the  original  editions. 


the  godfather,  whether  it  should  not  be  called   i 
after  him  I 

Were  one  sure,  said  my  father  to  himself,  • 
scratching  his  eyebrow,  that  tho  child  was  expir- 
ing, one  might  as  well  compliment  my  brotner  j 
Toby  as  not, — and  it  would  be  a  pity,  in  such  a  j 
case,  to  throw  away  so  great  a  name  as  Trismc-  : 
gistus  upon  him  : — but  he  may  recover. 

No,  no,— said  my  father  to  Susannah,  I'll  get 

up. There's  no  time,  cried    Susannah,  the   | 

child's  as  Mack  as  my  shoe. Trisinegwtus,  said 

my  father — But  stay, — thou  art  a  leaky  vessel,  | 
Susannah,  added  my  father ;   canst  thou  carry  : 

j  Trismegistus  in  thy  head  the  length  of  the  gallery  ! 

|  without  scattering ' Can  I !   cried  Susannah, 

shutting  the  door  in  a  huff. If  she  can,  1*11  be 

.  ^hot,  ^aid  my  father,  bouncing  out  of  bed  in  the 

.  dark,  and  groping  for  his  breeches. 

;       Susannah  ran  with  all  speed  along  the  gallcrv. 
My  father  made  all  possible  speed  to  find  "his 
breeches. 

Susannah  got  the  start  and  kept  it. — 'Tis  Tris 

— something,   cried   Susannah. There   is  no 

Christian   name  in   the  world,  said   the  curate,  , 
lioginning   with    Tris — ,  hut  Tristram. Then 

1  'tis  Tristram -gistus,  quoth  Susannah.  ' 

There  is  no  gistus  to  it,  noodle  ! — "tis  my  own 

>  name,  replied  the  curate,  dipping  his  hand,  as  he 

,  spoke,  into  the  bason  ;  Tristram  ;  said  he,  &c  Ac. 
iVc.  Ace. : — so  Tristram  was  I  called,  and  Tristram 
shall  I  be  to  the  day  of  my  death. 

My  father  followed  Susannah,  with  his  night- 
gown across  his  arm,  with  nothing  more  than  hv 
breeches  on :  fastened,  through  haste,  with  but  a 
single  button  ;  and  that   button,  through  haste,  . 
thrust  only  half  into  the  button-hole. 

She  has   not  forgot  the  name  ?  cried  my 

father,  lialf-opcning  tlie  door. No,  no,  said  the  . 

curate,  with  a  tone  of  intelligence. And  the 

child  is  tatter,  cried  Susannah. And  how  does 

\our  mistress  1 As  well,  said  Susannah,  aa  cat 

be  t»x|>ectcd. Pish  !  said  my  father,  the  buttot 

of  his  breeches  slipping  out  of  the  button-hole  ;—  | 
so  that  whether  the  interjection  was  levelled  at 
Susannah  or  the  button-hole  ; — whether  Pish  was 
au  interjection  of  contempt,  or  an  interjection  of 
modesty,  is  a  doubt ;  and  must  be  a   doubt  till  , 
1  shall  have  time  to  write  the  three  following 
favourite  chapters  ;  that  is,  my  chapter  of  chain-  | 
ber-maids,  my  chapter  of  pishes,  and  my  chapter 
of  button-holes. 

All  the  light  I  am  able  to  give  the  reader  at 
present  is  this,  that  the  moment  my  father  cried 
i'ish  !  he  whisked  himself  about,  and  with  h» 
breeches  held  up  by  one  hand,  and  lus  night-gown 
thrown  across  the  arm  of  the  other,  he  returned 
along  the  gallery  to  bed,  something  Blower  than 
he  came. 

i 

CHAPTER  XV. 

I  wish  I  could  write  a  chapter  upon  sleep. 

A  fitter  occasion  could  never  liavc  presented 
itself  than  what  this  moment  offers,  when  all  uV 
curtains  of  the  family  are  drawn, — the  candle 
put  out, — and  no  creature's  eyes  are  open  but  a 
single  one  ;  for  the  other  has  been  shut  these 
twenty  years,  of  my  mother's  nurse. 

It  is  a  tine  subject. 

And  yet,  as  tine  as  it  is,  I  would  undertake  <■• 
write  a  dozen   chapters  upon  button-holes  both 
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and  with  more  fame,  than  a  single  cliap- 

this. 

i-holes !  there  is  something  lively  in  the 
•v  of  'em  ;  and  trust  me,  when  I  get 

*em* — you  gentry  with  great  beards, — 
;rave  as  you  will, — I'll  make  merry  work 
'  button-holes, — I  shall  have  'em  all  to 
-'tis  a  maiden  subject,  I  shall  run  foul  of 
s  wisdom  or  fine  savings  in  it. 
•r  sleep, — I  know  I  shall  make  nothing  of 
s  I  begin  :  I  am  no  dab  at  your  fine  say- 
he  first  place  ;  and,  in  the  next,  I  cannot, 
mil,  set  a  grave  face  upon  a  bad  matter, 
•11  the  world  'tis  the  refuge  of  the  unfor- 
-the  enfranchisement  of  the  prisoner, — 
ay  lap  of  the  hopeless,  the  weary,  and  the 
learted  ;  nor  could  I  set  out,  with  a  lie  in 
thy  by  affirming  that,  of  all  the  soft  and 
i  functions  of  our  nature,  by  which  the 
ithor  of  it,  in  his  bounty,  has  been  pleased 
ipense  the  sufferings  wherewith  his  jus- 
i  his  good  pleasure  has  wearied  us — that 
je  chiefest  (I  know  pleasures  worth  ten 
•or  what  a  happiness  it  is  to  man,  when  the 
i  and  passions  of  the  day  are  over,  and  he 
11  upon  his  back,  that  his  soul  shall  be  so 
rithin  him  that,  whichever  way  she  turns 
,  the  heavens  shall  look  calm  and  sweet 
er, — no  desire,   or   fear, — or  doubt   that 

the  air  ;  nor  any  difficulty  past,  present, 
ie,  that  the  imagination  may  not  pass  over 
offence,  in  that  sweet  secession. 
's  blessing,"  said  Sancho  Panca,  "  be  upon 
1  who  first  invented  this  self-same  thing 
jep; — it  covers  a  man  all  over  like  a  cloak." 
here  is  more  to  me  in  this,  and  it  speaks 
to  my  heart  and  affections,  than  all  the  (lis- 
ts squeezed  out  of  the  heads  of  the  learned 

upon  the  subject. 

:  that  I  altogether  disapprove  of  what  Mon- 
Ivances  upon  it ; — 'tis  admirable  in  its  way 
ito  by  memory). 

irorld  enjoys  other  pleasures,  says  he,  as 
that  of  sleep,  without  tasting  or  feeling  it 
pa  and  passes  by. — We  should  study  and 
9  upon  it,  in  order  to  render  proper  thanks 

who  grants  it  to  us. For  this  end,  I 

yself  to  be  disturbed  in  my  Bleep,  that  I 

better  and  more  sensibly  relish  it : 

I  see  few,  says  he  again,  who  live  with 
p,  when  need  requires  :  my  body  is  capa- 
b  firm,  but  not  of  a  violent  and  sudden, 
y— I  evade  of  late  all  violent  exercises, — 
nrer  weary  with  walking  ; — but,  from  my 

never  liked  to  ride  upon  pavements.  I 
fie  hard  and  alone,  and  even  without  my 
-This  last  word  may  stagger  the  faith  of 
Id  :  but  remember,  "  La  vraisemblance 
ie  says  in  the  affair  of  Liceti)  "  n'est  pas 

i  du  cote  de  la  verite." And  so  much 

>. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

r  wife  will  but  venture  him,  brother  Toby, 

iatus  shall  be  dressed  and  brought  down 

hikt  you  and  I  are  getting  our  breakfasts 

• 

fll  Susannah,  Obadiah,  to  step  here. 

is  run  up  stairs,  answered  Obadiah,  this 

stant,  sobbing  and  crying,  and  wringing 

ds  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


We  shall  havo  a  rare  month  of  it,  said  my 
father,  turning  his  head  from  Obadiah,  and  look- 
ing wistfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's  face,  for  some 
time, —  we  shall  have  a  devilish  month  of  it, 
brother  Toby,  said  my  father,  setting  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  shaking  his  head :  fire,  water,  women, 

wind,  brother  Toby  ! 'Tis  somo  misfortune, 

quoth  my  undo  Toby. That  it  is,  cried  my 

father,  to  liave  so  many  jarring  elements  break- 
ing loose,  and  riding  triumph  in  every  corner  of 
a  gentleman's  house. — Little  boots  it  to  the  peace 
of  a  family,  brother  Toby,  tliat  you  and  I  possess 
ourselves,  and  sit  here  silent  and  unmoved, — 
whilst  such  a  storm  is  whistling  over  our  heads. 

And  what's  the  matter,  Susannah ! They 

have  called  the  child  Tristram  ;— and  my  mistress 

is  just  got  out  of  an  hysteric  fit  about  it. No  ! 

—  tis  not  my  fault,  said  Susannah, — I  told  him  it 
was  Tristram-gistus. 

Make  tea  for  yourself,  brother  Toby,  said 
my  father,  taking  down  his  hat : — but  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  sallies  and  agitations  of  voice  and 
members  which  a  common  reader  would  imagine ! 

— For  be  spake  in  the  sweetest  modulation*—, 
and  took  down  his  hat  with  the  genteelest  move- 
ment of  limbs  that  ever  affliction  harmonised  and 
attuned  together. 

Go  to  the  bowling-green  for  Corporal  Trim, 

said  my  uncle  Toby,  Bpeaking  to  Obadiah,  as  soon 
as  my  father  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

When  the  misfortune  of  my  Nose  fell  so  heavily 
upon  my  father's  head, — the  reader  remembers 
that  he  walked  instantly  up  stairs,  and  cast  himself 
down  upon  his  bed;  and  from  hence,  unless  he  has 
a  great  insight  into  human  nature,  he  will  be  apt 
to  expect  a  rotation  of  the  same  ascending  and 
descending  movements  from  him,  upon  this  mis- 
fortune of  my  Name. — No. 

The  different  weight,  dear  sir, — nay,  even  the 
different  package  of  two  vexations  of  the  same 
weight, — makes  a  very  wide  difference  in  our 
manners  of  bearing  and  getting  through  with 
them.  It  is  not  half  an  hour  ago,  when  (in  the 
great  hurry  and  precipitation  of  a  poor  devil's 
writing  for  daily  bread)  I  threw  a  fair  sheet, 
which  I  had  just  finished,  and  carefully  wrote 
out,  slap  into  the  fire,  instead  of  the  foul  one. 

Instantly  I  snatched  off  my  wig,  and  threw  it 
perpendicularly,  with  all  imaginable  violence,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  room  : — indeed  I  caught  it  as  it 
fell ; — but  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter  ;  nor  do 
I  think  anything  else  in  nature  would  have  given 
such  immediate  ease.  She,  dear  goddess,  by  an 
instantaneous  impulse,  in  all  provoking  casts 
determines  us  to  a  sally  of  this  or  that  member, — 
or  else  she  thrusts  us  into  this  or  that  place,  or 
posture  of  body,  we  know  not  why  : — but  mark, 
madam,  we  live  amongst  riddles  and  mysteries : 
— the  most  obvious  things  which  come  in  our 
way  have  dark  sides,  which  the  quickest  sight 
cannot  penetrate  into  ;  and  even  the  clearest  and 
most  exalted  understandings  amongst  us  find 
ourselves  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  in  almost  every 
cranny  of  nature's  works  :  so  that  this,  like  a 
thousand  other  things,  falls  out  for  us  in  a  way 
which,  though  we  cannot  reason  upon  it,  yet  we 
find  the  good  of  it,  may  it  pleaso  your  reverences 
and  your  worships, — and  that's  enough  for  us. 
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Now,  my  father  could  not  lie  down  with  this 
affliction  for  his  life,  nor  could  he  carry  it  up 
stain  like  the  other.  He  walked  composedly  out 
with  it  to  the  fish-pond. 

Had  my  father  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  reasoned  an  hour  which  way  to  have  gone, — 
Reason,  with  all  her  force,  could  not  have  directed 
him  to  anything  like  it :  there  is  something,  sir, 
in  fish-ponds  ; — but  what  it  is,  I  leave  to  system- 
builders  and  fish-pond  diggers  betwixt  'em  to  find 
out ;  but  there  is  something,  under  the  first  dis- 
orderly transport  of  the  humours,  so  unaccount- 
ably becalming  in  an  orderly  and  a  sober  walk 
towards  one  of  them,  that  I  have  often  wondered 
that  neither  Pythagoras,  nor  Plato,  nor  Solon,  nor 
Lycurgus,  nor  Mahomet,  nor  any  one  of  your  noted 
lawgivers,  ever  gave  order  about  them. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Yoin  honour,  said  Trim,  shutting  the  parlour 
door  before  he  began  to  speak,  ha*  heard,  I  ima- 
gine, of  this  unlucky  accident. O  yes,  Trim, 

said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  it  gives  me  great  con- 
cern.  1  am  heartily  concerned  too  ;  but  I  hone, 

your  honour,  replied  Trim,  will  do  mo  the  justice 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  owing  to  me. 

To  thee,  Trim  ?  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  looking 

kindlv  in   his   face, — 'twas  Susannah's  and   the 

curate's  folly  betwixt    them. What   business 

could  they  have  together,  an*  please  your  honour, 

in  the  garden  ? In  the  gallery,  thou  meanest, 

replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

Trim  found  he  was  upon  a  wrong  sc**nt,  and 
stop]>ed  short  witli  a  low  bow. — Two  misfortunes, 
quoth  the  Corporal  to  himself,  are  twice  as  many, 
at  least,  as  arc  needful  to  be  called  over  at  one 
time — the  mischief  the  cow  has  done  in  breaking 
into  the  fortifications  may  be  told  his  honour 
hereafter.  Trim's  casuistry  and  address,  under 
the  cover  of  his  low  bow,  prevented  all  suspicion 
in  my  uncle  Toby  ;  so  ho  went  on  with  what  he 
had  to  sav  to  Trim  as  follows  : 

For  my  own  part,  Trim,  though  T  can  see 

little  or  no  difference  betwixt  my  nephew's  being 
called  Tristram  or  Trismegistus  ;  —  yet  as  the 
thing  sits  so  near  my  brother's  heart.  Trim,  I 
would  freely  have  given  a  hundred  pound*  rather 

than  it  should  have  happened. A   hundred 

pounds,  an'  please  your  honour !    replied  Trim, 

— 1  would  not  give  a  cherrv-Btone  to  boot. Nor 

would  1,  Trim  upon  my  own  account,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby  ; — but  my  brother,  whom  there  is  no 
arguing  with  in  this  ease, — maintains  that  a  i^reat 
deal  more  depends,  Trim,  upon  Christian  names 
that  what  ignorant  people  imagine  ; — for  he  says 
there  never  was  a  great  or  heroic  action  per- 
formed, since  the  world  began,  by  one  called 
Tristram.  Nay,  he  will  have  it,  Trim,  that  a 
man  can  neither  be  learned,  nor  wise,  nor  brave. 

'Tis  all  fancy,  an'  please  your  honour : — I 

fought  just  as  well,  replied  the  Corporal,  when 
the  regiment  called  me  Trim,  as  when  they  called 

me  James  Tlutlcr. And  for  my  own  part,  said 

my  uncle  Toby,  though  I  should  blush  to  boast  of 
myself,  Trim  ; — yet,  had  my  name  been  Alexander, 
I  could  have  done  no  more  at  Namur  than  my 
duty Bless  your  honour  !  cried  Trim,  advanc- 
ing three  steps  as  he  *}K)kc,  does  a  man  think  of 
his  Christian  name  when  he  goes  upon  the  attack ! 
-Or  when  he  stands  in  the  trench,  Trim!  cried 


my  uncle  Toby,  looking  firm. Or  when  be  ' 

enters  a  breach  !  said  Trim,  pushing  in  between 

two  chairs. Or  forces  the  lines  I    cried  my 

uncle,  rising  up,  and  pushing  hia  crutch  like  a  ' 
pike. Or  facing  a  platoon!  cried  Trim,  pre- 
senting his  stick  like  a  firelock. Or  when  he 

marches  up  the  glacis  t  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  I 
looking  warm,  and  setting  his  foot  upon  hk  ' 
stool. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr  father  was  returned  from  his  walk  to  the  fish- 
pond— and  opened  the  parlour  door  in  the  very 
height  of  the  attack,  just  as  my  uncle  Toby  was 
inarching  up  the  glacis.  Trun  recovered  his  ' 
arms.  Never  was  my  uncle  Toby  caught  riding 
at  such  a  desperate  rate  in  his  life.  Alas!  my 
uncle  Toby  !  had  not  a  weightcr  matter  called 
forth  all  the  ready  eloquence  of  my  father — how  '• 
hadst  thou  then,  and  thy  poor  hobby-hortg  too, 
been  insulted  ! 

My  father  hung  up  his  hat  with  the  same  air 
he  took  it  down  ;  and,  after  giving  a  slight  look  at 
the  disorder  of  the  room,  he  took  hold  of  one  of 
the  chairs  which  had  formed  the  Corporal's  bread), 
and  placing  it  over-against  my  uncle  Toby,  he  ati 
down  in  it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tea-things  were  . 
taken  away,  and  the  door  shut,  he  broke  out  into*  , 
lamentation  a*  follows  :  , 

MY   FATHER'S   LAMEXTATION. 

It  is  in  vain  longer,  said  my  father,  (addressing 
himself  as  much  to  Ernulphus's  curse,  which  wii 
laid  upon  the  corner  of  the  chimney-piece — as  to 
my  uncle  Toby,  who  sat  under  it ;)— it  is  in  vaia  ; 
longer,  said  my  father,  in  the  most  querolow  j 
monotony  imaginable,  tototrugglc,  as  I  have  done, 
against  this  most  uncomfortable  of  human  pertoi- 
sious.     I  see  it  plainly  that,  either  for  my  own 
sins,  brother  Tobv,  or  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  ' 
Shandy  family,  Heaven  lias  thought  fit  to  draw  ' 
forth  the  heaviest  of  its  artillery  against  me  ;  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  my  child  is  the  point  upon 
which  the  whole  force  of  it  is  directed  to  pay. 

Such  a  thing  would  batter  the  whole  univene 

about  our  ears,  brother  Shandy,  said  my  uncle 

Toby,  if  it  was  so. Unhappy  Tristram  !  chiH 

of  wrath  !  child  of  decrepitude  !  interruption ! 
mistake  !  and  discontent !  What  one  misfortune 
or  disaster  in  the  book  of  emhryotic  evils,  that 
could  unmechanise  thy  frame,  or  entangle  thy 
filaments,  which  has  not  fallen  upon  thy  head,  or 
ever  thou  earnest  into  the  world  ! — what  evQs  m 
thy  passage  into  it !  what  evils  since  !  Produced 
into  being  in  the  decline  of  thy  father's  day*,— 
when  the  powers  of  his  imagination  and  of  his 
lnxly  were  waxing  feeble, — when  radical  heat,  and 
radical  moisture,  the  elements  which  should  have  ' 
tempered  thine,  were  drying  up ;  and  nothing 
left  to  found  thy  stamina  in  but  negations, — tb 
pitiful, — brother  Toby,  at  the  best,  and  called  out  . 
for  all  the  little  helps  that  care  and  attention  on 
l>oth  sides  could  give  it.  —  But  how  were  we 
defeated  !  You  know  the  event,  brother  Toby  1—  j 
'tis  too  melancholy  a  one  to  be  repeated  now,— 
when  the  few  animal  spirits  I  was  worth  in  Che 
world,  and  with  which  memory,  fancy,  and  quick 
parts  should  have  been  conveyed, — were  all  dis- 
persed, confused,  confounded,  scattered,  and  sent 
to  the  devil ! 

Here  then  was  the  time  to  have  put  a  stop  to 
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this  persecution  against  him, — and  tried  an  expe- 
riment at  leant, — whether  calmness  and  serenity  of 
Blind  in  your  sister,  with  a  due  attention,  brother 
Toby,  to  her  eradiations  and  repletions, — and  the 
rest  of  her  non-naturals,  might  not,  in  the  course 
of  nine  months*  gestation,  have  set  all  things  to 

righto My  child  was  bereft  of  these  !— What  a 

teasing  life  did  she  lead  herself,  and  consequently 
her  foetus  too,  with  that  nonsensical  anxiety  of 

hen  about  lying-in  in  town  ! 1  thought  my 

sister  submitted  with  the  greatest  patience,  replied 
my  uncle  Toby  ; — I  never  heard  her  utter  one 

fretful  word  about  it. She  fumed  inwardly, 

cried  my  father ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you, 
brother,  was  ten  times  worse  for  the  child, — and 
then,  what  battles  did  she  fight  with  me  1  and 

what  perpetual  storms  about  the  midwife ! 

There  she  gave  vent,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

Vent !  cried  my  father,  looking  up. 

But  what  was  all  this,  my  dear  Toby,  to  the 
injuries  done  us  by  my  child's  coming  head  fore- 
most into  the  world,  when  all  I  wished,  in  this 
general  wreck  of  his  frame,  was  to  have  saved  this 
little  casket  unbroke,  unrified  1 — 

With  all  my  precautions,  how  was  my  system 
tamed  topsy-turvy  in  the  womb  with  my  child  ! 
his  head  exposed  to  the  hand  of  violence,  and  a 
pressure  of  470  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  acting 
so  perpendicularly  upon  its  apex, — that,  at  this 
hour,  'tis  ninety  per  cent,  insurance  that  the  fine 
net-work  of  the  intellectual  web  be  not  rent  and 
torn  to  &  thousand  tatters. 

Still  we  could  have  done  !     Fool,  coxcomb, 

poppy, — givo  him  but  a  Nose ; — Cripple,  dwarf, 
dmeller,  Goosecap, — (shape  him  as  you  will) 
the  door  of  fortune  stands  open, — O,  Licctus  1 
Lieetus  1  had  I  been  blest  with  a  foetus  five  inches 
long  and  a  half,  like  thee, — Fate  might  have  done 
her  worst. 

Still,  brother  Toby,  there  was  one  east  of  the 
fie  left  for  our  child,  after  all : — O,  Tristram  1 
Tristram  !  Tristram ! 

We  will  send  for  Mr.  Yorick,  said  my  uncle 
Toby. 

You  may  send  for  whom  you  will,  replied 

my  father. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

What  a  rate  have  I  gone  on  at,  curveting  and 
frisking  it  away,  two  up  and  two  down,  for  three 
vohnnes  *  together,  without  looking  once  behind,  or 
even  on  one  side  of  me,  to  see  whom  I  trod  upon  ! 
— Hi  tread  upon  no  one,  quoth  I  to  myself,  when 
I  mounted, — I'll  take  a  good  rattling  gallop  ;  but 
111  not  hurt  the  poorest  jack-ass  upon  the  road. — 
So  off  I  set, — up  one  lane, — down  another,  through 
tins  turnpike, — over  that,  as  if  the  arch-jockey  of 
jockeys  had  got  behind  roe. 

Now,  ride  at  this  rate  with  what  good  intention 
ttd  resolution  you  may, — 'tis  a  million  to  one 
700*11  do  some  one  a  mischief,  if  not  yourself.  He's 
fcttg,  he's  off, — he's  lost  his  seat, — he's  down, — 
:  ^l  break  his  neck  ! — see  !  if  he  has  not  gallopped 
kjl  amongst  the  scaffolding  of  the  undertaking 
critics ! — hell  knock  his  brains  out  against  some  of 
feir  posts  ! — he's  bounced  out ! — look, — he's  now 
riding  like  a  mad-cap  full  tilt  through  a  whole 
ttowd  of  painters,  tiddlers,  poets,  biographers, 
pbyricians,  lawyers,  logicians,  players,  schoolmen, 

•  According  to  tho  original  edition*. 


churchmen,  statesmen,  soldiers,  casuists,  connois- 
seurs, prelates,  popes,  and  engineers. — Don't  fear, 
said  I, — I'll  not  hurt  the  poorest  jackass  upon 

the  king's  highway. But  your  horse  throws 

dirt !  see,  you've  splashed  a  bishop  ! — I  hope  in 
God  'twas  only  Ernulphus,  said  I. — But  you  have 
squirted  full  in  the  faces  of  Messrs.  Le  Moyne, 
De  Romigny,  and  De  Marcilly,  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne. — That  was  last  year,  replied  I. — But 
you  have  trod  this  moment  upon  a  king. — Kings 
have  bad  times  on't,  said  I,  to  be  trod  upon  by 
such  people  as  ine. 

You  have  done  it,  replied  my  accuser. 

I  deny  it,  quoth  *,  and  so  have  got  off  ;  and  here 
am  I  standing  with  my  bridle  in  one  hand,  and 

with  my  cap  in  the  other,  to  tell  my  story. 

And  what  is  it ! You  shall  hear  in  the  next 

chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

As  Francis  the  First,  of  France,  was  one  win- 
terly night  warming  himself  over  the  embers  of  a 
wood-fire,  and  talking  with  his  first  minister  of 
sundry  things  for  the  good  of  the  state,* — it  would 
not  be  amiss,  said  the  King,  stirring  up  the  embers 
with  his  cane,  if  this  good  understanding  betwixt 
ourselves  and  Switzerland  was  a  little  strengthened. 
There  is  no  end,  sire,  replied  the  minister,  in- 
giving  money  to  these  people, — they  would  swallow 
up  the  treasury  of  France. Poo  !  poo !  an- 
swered the  king, — there  are  more  ways,  Mons.  le 
Premier,  of  bribing  states  besides  that  of  giving 
money  ! — 111    pay    Switzerland    the    honour  of 

standing  godfather  for  my  next  child. Your 

majesty,  said  the  minister,  iu  so  doing  would  have 
all  the  grammarians  in  Europe  upon  your  back  ; 
— Switzerland,  as  a  republic,  being  a  female,  can 

in  no  construction  be  godfather. She  may  be 

godmother,  replied  Francis,  hastily  : — so  announce 
my  intentions  by  a  courier  to-morrow  morning. 

I  am  astonished,  said  Francis  the  First  (that  day 
fortnight),  speaking  to  his  minister  as  he  entered 
the  closet,  that  we  have  had  no  answer  from 
Switzerland. Sire,  I  wait  upon  you  this  mo- 
ment, said  Mons.  le  Premier,  to  lay  before  you  my 

despatches  upon  that  business. They  take  it 

kindly  !  said   the  king. They  do,  sire,  replied 

the  minister,  and  have  the  highest  sense  of  the 
honour  your  majesty  has  done  them — but  the  re- 
public, as  godmother,  claims  her  right  in  this  case, 
of  naming  the  child. 

In  all   reason,  quoth    the    king the    will 

christen  him  Francis,  or  Henry,  or  Lewis,  or 
Rome  other  name  that  she  knows  will  be  agreeable 
to  us.  Your  majesty  is  deceived,  replied  the 
minister — I  have  this  hour  received  a  despatch 
from  our  resident,  with  the  determination  of  the 
republic  on  that  point  also. And  what  name 


has  the  republic  fixed  upon  for  the  dauphin?—— 
Shadracli-Mesech-Abednego,  replied  the  minister. 

—By  St.  Peter's  girdle,  1  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Swiss !  cried  Francis  the  First,  pulling 
up  his  breeches,  and  walking  hastily  across  the 
floor. 

Your  majesty,  replied  the  minister  calmly^ 
cannot  bring  yourself  off. 

We'll  pay  them  in  money— said  the  king. 

Sire,  there  are  not  sixty  thousand  crowns  in  the 
treasury,  answered  the  minister. I'll  pawn, 

*  Vide  Meoagiana,  vol.1. 
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the  best  jewel  in  my  crown,  quoth  Francis  the 
Firnt. 

Yonr  honour  stands  fiawncd  already  in  thin 
matter,  answer**!  Monsieur  lo  i'ninier. 

Then,  Mons.  le  Premier,  said  the   king,  by 

'II  go  to  war  with  Vra. 


CIIA1TKK  XXII. 

Aliiht,  gentle  reader,  I  have  lusted  earnestly, 
aiidcndeavoumlcaivfullyfaeconluigtotliemi'asure 
of  such  slender  skill  as  God  hut*  vouchsafed  me,  i 
and  as  convenient  leisure  from  other  occasions  of  ; 
needful  profit   and  healthful  pastime  have  per-  > 
mitted),  that  these  little  books,  which  I  here  put 
into  thy  handis  might  Htaud  instead  of  many  bigger 
books— yet  hare  I  carried  myself  towards  tine  in 
such  fanciful  guise  of  careless  disport  that  right  i 
son'   am   I  usliamed  now    to  entreat   thy  lenity  , 
seriously — in  beseeching  thee  to  believe  it  of  me  ■ 
that,  in  the  story  of  my  father  ami  his  Christian 
names, — I  have    no   thoughts  of  treading   upon 
Francis  the  First  ; — nor,  in  the  affair  of  the  nose, 
upon  Charles  the  Ninth; — nor,  in  the  cltaractcr  of 
my  uncle  Toby — of  characterising  the  militating 
spirits  of  my  country — the  wound  upon  his  groin  , 
is  a  wound  to  every  comparison  of  that  kind  : — 
iior,  by  Trim,  that  I  meant  the  I  hike  of  Onnond  ; 
—or  that  my  lxx>k  is  wrote  against  predestination, 
or  free-will,  fir  taxes. — If  'tis  wrote  against  any 
tiling — 'tis  wrote,  an*  please  jour  worships,  against 
the  spleen  ;  in  order,  bv  a  more  frequent  and  a 
more  convulsive  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  succuSHations  of  the  intercostal 
and  alKlominal  muscles  in  laughter,  to  drive  the 
ttall  and  other  litter  juices  from  the  gall-bladder, 
liver,  and  sweet-bread  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
with  all  the  iiiiiniritious  jwssions  which  belong  to 
them,  down  into  their  duodenum*. 


CHAPTER  XXI II. 
-But  can  the  thing  l»e  undone,  Vnriek  ?  said 


my  father, — for,  in  my  opinion,  continued  he,  it 
cannot.     I  am  a  vile  canonist,  replied  Yoriek — but, 
of  all  evils,  holding  sus|>ense  to  be  the  most  tor-  ■ 
menting,  we  shall  at  least  know  the  worst  of  this  ■ 

matter. 1   hate  these  great  dinners,  said  my  ■ 

father. The  size  of  the  dinner  is  not  the  ]>oint, 

answered  Yoriek wo  want,  Mr.  Shandy,  to  dive 

into  the  bottom  of  this  doubt,  whether  the  name  ; 
can  be  changed  or  not — and  as  ttie  beards  of  so 
many  commissaries,  officials,  advocates,  proctors, 
registrars,  and  of  the  most*  miiieut  of  our  school - 
divines  and  others,  are  all  to  meet  in  the  middle 
of  one  table,  and  Did  ins  has  so  prvasiiigly  invited 
you—  who,  ill  vour  distress,  would  miss  such  an 
occasion  t  All  that  is  requirite,  continued  Yoriek, 
is  to  apprise  Didius.  and  let  him  manage  a  conver- 
sation, after  dinner,  so  as  to  introduee  the  subject. 

— Then   my  brother    Toby,  cried   my   father, 
clapping  his  two  hands  together,  shall  go  with  us. 

Let  my  old  tie-wig,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

and  my  laced  regimentals,  be  hung  to  the  fire  all 
night,  Trim. 


•  •••••■ 

•  #        «         •         »         «•         * 
of  ton  pages  to  here  made  in  the  original  edition.  ] 


<  IIAFTKR  XXV. 

— No  doubt,  sir, — there  is  a  whole  chapter 
wanting  here — and  a  chasm  made  in  the  book  by 
it— but  the  bookbinder  is  neither  a  fool,  nor  a 
knave,  nor  a  puppy — nor  is  the  book  a  jot  more 
imperfect  (at  least  upon  that  score) — but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  book  is  more  perfect  and  complete 
by  wanting  the  chapter,  than  having  it,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate  to  your  reverences  in  the  manner* — 
I  question  first,  by  the  bye,  whether  the  same  ex- 
]ieriineut  might  not  be  made  as  successfully  upon 
sundry  other  chapters — but  there  is  no  end,  an* 
please  your  reverences,  in  trying  experiments 
upon  chapters — we  have  liad  enough  of  it — 00 
there's  an  end  of  that  matter. 

Hut  licforc  1  liegin  my  demonstration,  let  me 
only  tell  you  that  the  chapter  which  I  have  torn 
out,  and  whieh  otherwise  you  woulik  all  have  been 
reading  just  now  instead  of  this, — was  the  descrip- 
tion of  my  father's,  my  uncle  Toby's,  Trim's,  and 
Obadiah 's  setting  out  a  journeying  to  the  visitation 
at  ****. 

We'll  go  in  the  coach,  said  my  father — Prithee, 

liavc  the  arms  been  altered,  Obadiah  I It  would 

liave  made  my  story  much  better  to  hare  began 
with  telling  you  that,  at  the  time  my  mother's 
arms  wen-  added  to  the  Shandys',  when  the  coach 
was  repainted  \\\h>\\  my  father's  marriage,  it  had 
so  fallen  out  that  the  coach-itainter,  whether  by 
performing  all  his  works  with  the  left-hand,  like 
Turpiliu-  the  Roman,  or  Hans  Holbein  of  Basil 
— whether  'twas  more  fnwn  the  blunder  of  his 
head  than  hand — or  whether,  lastly,  it  was  from 
the  sinister  turn  which  every  thing  relating  to  our 
family  was  apt  to  take — it  so  fell  out,  however,  to 
our  reproach,  that,  instead  of  the  beml-dexter* 
which,  since  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  was  honestly 
our  due — a  bnul-*in\»ter9  by  some  of  these  fatalHm, 
had  been  drawn  quite  across  the  field  of  the 
Sliandy  arms.  'Tis  scarce  credible  that  the  mind 
of  so  wise  a  man  as  in  v  father  was,  could  bo  so  ranch 
incommodi'd  with  so  small  a  matter.  The  word 
coach— let  it  lie  whose  it  would, — or  coachman,  or 
coach -horse,  or  coach-hire,  could  never  be  named 
in  the  family,  but  he  constantly  complained  of 
carrying  this  vile  mark  of  illegitimacy  upon  the 
door  of  his  own  ;  he  never  once  was  able  to  step 
into  the  coach,  or  out  of  it,  without  turning  round 
to  take  a  view  of  the  arms,  and  making  *  vow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  last  time  he  would 
ever  set  his  foot  in  it  again  till  the  bend-unister 
taken  out — but,  like  the  affair  of  the  hinge,  it 
one  of  the  many  things  which  the  De*tin\e%  had 
set  down  in  their  l>ooks— ever  to  lie  grumbled  it 
(ami  in  wiser  families  than  ours)— but  never  to  be 
mended. 

— Has  the  ?n*ml-*ini*t*r  been  brushed  out,  I  say  t 

said    my    father. There    has    been    nothing 

brushed  out,  sir,  answered  Obadiah,  but  the  lining. 

— We'll  go  o*hnrse-l>ack,  said  my  father,  turning 

to  Yoriek. Of  all  things  in  the  world,  except 

politics,  the  clergy  know  the  least  of  heraldry,  said 

Yoriek. No  matter  for  tliat,  cried  my  father— 

I  should  he  sorry  to  appear  with  a  blot  in  my  ea- 

cuteheon  liefore  them. Never  mind  the  bend- 

sinister,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  putting  on  his  tie-wig. 

— No,  indeed,  said  my  father — you  ma}*  go  with 
my  aunt  Dinah  to  a  visitation  with  a  bewt-tinisitr, 
if  you  think  fit — My  poor  uncle  Toby  blushed. 
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her  was  vexed  at  himself. — No— mv  dear 
Toby,  said  my  father,  changing  his  tone 
be  damp  of  the  coach-lining  about  my  loins 
e  me  the  sciatica  again,  as  it  did  December, 
f,  and  February,  last  winter — so.  if  you 
yon  shall  ride  my  wife's  pad ; — and  as  you 
jreach,  Yorick,  you  had  better  make  the 
pour  way  before — and  leave  me  to  take  care 
rother  Toby,  and  to  follow  at  our  own  rates. 
the  chapter  I  was  obliged  to  tear  out  was 
ription  of  this  cavalcade,  in  which  Corporal 
id  Obadiah,  upon  two  coach-horses  abreast, 
way  as  slow  as  a  patrolc  —  whilst  my 
oby,  in  his  laced  regimentals  and  tic-wig, 
\  rank  with  my  father,  in  deep  roads  and 
dons  alternately  upon  the  advantage  of 
I  and  arms,  as  each  could  get  the  start, 
he  painting  of  this  journey,  upon  reviewing 
tars  to  be  so  much  above  the  style  and 
of  anything  else  I  have  been  able  to 
this  book,  that  it  could  not  have  remained 
.hoot  depreciating  every  other  scene,  and 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  necessary  equi- 
d  balance  (whether  of  good  or  bad)  betwixt 
and  chapter,  from  whence  the  just  propor- 
d  harmony  of  the  whole  work  results.  For 
part,  I  am  but  just  set  up  in  the  business, 
little  about  it, — but,  in  my  opinion,  to  write 
is,  for  all  the  world,  like  humming  a  song — 
in  tune  with  yourself,  madam,  'tis  no 
how  high  or  how  low  you  take  it. 
is  is  the  reason,  may  it  please  your  reve- 
that  some  of  the  lowest  and  flattest  com- 
■  pass  off  very  well  (as  Yorick  told  my 
oby  one  night)  by  siege — My  uncle  Toby 
mfek  at  the  sound  of  the  word  siege,  but 
lake  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. 
to  preach  at  Court  next  Sunday,  said 
as — run  over  ray  notes— so  I  hummed 
'.  Homenas'8  notes — The  modulation's  very 
X  will  do,  Homenas,  if  it  holds  on  at  this 

>  on  I  hummed — and  a  tolerable  tune  I 
it  was ;  and  to  this  hour,  may  it  please 

verences,  had  never  found  out  how  low, 
t,  how  spiritless  and  jejune  it  was,  but  that, 
sadden,  up  started  an  air  in  the  middle  of 
le,  so  rich,  so  heavenly — it  carried  my  soul 
it  into  the  other  world.  Now,  had  I  (as 
jne  complained  in  a  parallel  accident) — had 
the  declivity  easy,  or  the  ascent  accessible 
l  I  had  been  outwitted. — Your  notes, 
is,  I  should  have  said,  arc  good  notes — but 
so  perpendicular  a  precipice, — so  wholly 
!rom  the  rest  of  the  work,  that,  by  the  first 
ummed,  I  found  myself  flying  into  the  other 
md  from  thence  discovered  the  vale  whence 
so  deep,  so  low,  and  dismal,  that  I  shall 
ave  the  heart  to  descend  into  it  again. 
A.  dwarf  who  brings  a  standard  along  with 

>  measure  his  own  size — take  my  word, 
arf  in  more  articles  than  one. — And  so 
jf  tearing  out  of  chapters. 

CHAPTER  XXTT. 
E,  if  he  is  not  cutting  it  all  into  slips,  and 
hem  about  him  to  light  their  pipes  !— 'Tis 
able,  answered  Didius  ; — it  should  not  go 
ed,  said  Doctor  Kysarcius — t*2THe  was  of 
nureii  of  the  Low  Countries. 
inks,  said  Didius,  half  rising  from  his  chair* 


in  order  to  remove  a  bottle  and  a  tall  decanter 
which  stood  in  a  direct  line  betwixt  him  and 
Yorick — yon  might  have  spared  this  sarcastic 
stroke,  and  have  hit  upon  a  more  proper  place, 
Mr.  Yorick,  or  at  least  upon  a  more  proper  occa- 
sion, to  have  shown  your  contempt  of  what  we 
have  been  about  :  if  the  sermon  is  of  no  better 
worth  than  to  light  pipes  with, — 'twas  certainly, 
sir,  not  good  enough  to  be  preached  before  so 
learned  a  bod>  ;  and  if  'twas  good  enough  to  be 
preached  befo*  e  so  learned  a  body — 'twas  certainly, 
sir,  too  good  to  light  their  pipes  with  afterwards. 

1  have  got  him  fast  hung  up,  quoth  Didius  to 

himself,  upon  one  of  the  two  noma  of  my  dilemma 
— let  him  get  off  as  he  can. 

I  have  undergone  such  unspeakable  torments  in 
bringing  forth  this  sermon,  quoth  Yorick,  upon 
this  occasion — that  I  declare,  Didius,  I  would 
suffer  martyrdom — and,  if  it  was  possible,  my 
horse  with  me,  a  thousand  times  over,  before  I 
would  sit  down  and  make  such  another  ;  I  was 
delivered  of  it  at  the  wrong  end  of  me — it  came  from 
my  head  instead  of  my  heart — and  it  is  for  the 
pain  it  gave  me,  both  in  the  writing  and  preaching 
of  it,  that  I  revenge  myself  of  it  m  this  manner. 
— To  preach,  to  show  the  extent  of  our  reading, 
or  the  subtleties  of  our  wit — to  parade  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  with  the  beggarly  accounts  of  a 
little  learning,  tinselled  over  with  a  few  words 
which  glitter,  but  convey  little  light,  and  less 
warmth — is  a  dishonest  use  of  the  poor  single  half 
hour  in  a  week  which  is  put  into  our  hands — Tis 
not  preaching  the  gospel — but  ourselves. — For  my 
own  part,  continued  Yorick,  I  had  rather  direct 
five  words  point-blank  to  the  heart. 

As  Yorick  pronounced  the  word  point-blank,  my 
uncle  Toby  rose  up  to  say  something  upon  projec- 
tiles— when  a  single  word,  and  no  more,  uttered 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  drew  every 
one's  ears  towards  it — a  word,  of  all  others  in  the 
dictionary,  the  last  in  that  place  to  be  expected — 
a  word  I  am  ashamed  to  write — yet  must  be  written 
— must  be  read  ;— illegal — uncanonical : — guess 
ten  thousand  guesses  multiplied  into  themselves — 
rack, — torture  your  invention  for  ever,  you're 

where  you  was In  short,  111  tell  it  in  the  next 

chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Zounds  !  . . — — 


Z ds  !  cried  Phutatorius,  partly 

to  himself, — and  yet  high  enough  to  be  heard  ; 
and,  what  seemed  odd,  'twas  uttered  in  a  construc- 
tion of  look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice,  somewhat 
between  that  of  a  man  in  amazement  and  one  in 
bodily  pain. 

One  or  two  who  had  very  nice  ears,  and  could 
distinguish  the  expression  and  mixture  of  the  two 
tones  as  plainly  as  a  third  and  a  fifth,  or  any  other 
chord  in  music — were  the  most  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed with  it The  concord  was  good  in  itself — 

but  then  'twas  quite  out  of  the  key,  and  no  way 

applicable  to  the  subject  started  ; so  that,  with 

all  their  knowledge,  they  could  not  tell  what  in  the 
world  to  make  of  it. 

Others,  who  knew  nothing  of  musical  expression, 
and  merely  lent  their  ears  to  the  plain  import  of 
the  word,  imagined  that  Phutatorius,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  choleric  spirit,  was  just  going  to 
snatch  the  cudgels  out  of  Didius's  hands,  in  order 
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jibtoui  Yvrick  to  Kiine  purpose  :— and  that  the 

mte  u  iouomv  liable  Z as  was  the  exordium 

ui  oration,  which,  a*  they  judged  from   the 

j}>i' .  presajP'd  hut  a  rough  kind  of  haudlhig  of 

j  :  ***  liiki  my  uncle  Toby's  good-nature  felt  a 

ujt  fvr  what  Yorick  was  about  to  undergo.     Hut 

.iii,:  i'huiatoriu*  Mop  short,  without  an vat  tempt 

deeire  u»  iio  on — a  third  party  began  to  mip|Mi*e 

tat  it  wa*  no  inure  tlian  an  involuntary  ropira- 

oij,c«j»uaiiy  forming  itselfintothcshapeof  utw.l\  c- 

«-uuy  oath,  without  the  sin  or  substance  of  one. 

Others,  and  * -specially  one  or  two  who  sat  in\t 
r.iui,  looked  upon  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  real  and 
Aubsuuitial  oath  propeiisoly  formed  against  Yorick, 
to  whom  h  ■  was  known  to  bear  no  guod  liking  ; — 
which  said  oath,  as  my  lather  philosophized  upon 
it,  actually  lay  fretting  and  fuming  at  that  \  ■  ry 
time  in  the  upper  regions  of  Phutatorius's  purs- 
uance ;  and  bo  was  naturally,  and  according  to  the 
due  course  of  tiling,  fir*it  squeezed  out  by  the 
sudden  influx  of  blood,  which  was  driven  into  the 
right  ventricle  of  Phutatoriui'i  heart,  hy  the 
stroke  of  surprise  which  *u  ft  trance  a  theory  ef 
preaching  had  excited. 

How  finely  we  argu»*  upon  mistaken  faets  ! 
There  was  not  a  soul  huMi-d  in  all  thev  various 
reasoning*  uptm  the  ni"i.o-\  liable  whicli  I*hu;.tt-»- 
rius  uttered — who  did  not  take  this  for  granted, 
proceeding  up«.<n  it  as  from  an  axiom,  namely,  that 
l'hutatorius's  mind  was  intent  uj»on  the  subject  of 
deliate  which  was  arising  lictwcen  Didiu*  and 
Yorick  ;  and.  indt  d,  as  he  looked  first  toward* 
the  one-,  and  then  towards  the  other,  with  tin  :.:&• 
of  a  man  listening  to  what  wax  going  forward — 
who  would  not  haw  thought  the  same  '.  Hut  tJ.c 
truth  was,  that  Phutatorius  knew  ih>(  uiie  word  or 
one  syllable  of  what  wan  |iassiug  ; — hut  hi*  wh»ie 
thoughts  and  attention  were  taken  up  wi:h  a 
transaction  which  was  Koimj  forward*  at  i'ut  w  ry 
instant  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  gall ii;askii!-«, 
and  iu  a  {tart  of  them  win  re.  of  all  other-,  he 
>tood  most  in t. -rested  to  watch  accident.^:  so  that 
notwithstanding  he  looked  with  all  tin-  .itientioit  in 
the  world,  and  had  gradually  screwed  up  t\cry 
nerve  and  muscle  in  hi*  face  to  the  utmost  pitch 
tin*  instrument  would  bear,  in  order,  as  it  wu« 
thought,  to  e/ivo  a  sharp  reply  to  Yorie'.*,  who  Kit 
over- against  hi.n — vet  I  sav,  was  Yorick  h--\ir 
onee  in  anv  one  domicile  of  l'hut.-ttorius's  brain  ; 
hut  the  true  cause  of  his  exclamation  lav  at  lest 
a  yard  U-Iow. 

This  1  will  endeavour  to  explain  t«>  you  with  ail 
imn finable  decency. 

You  inii-t  he  informed,  then,  that  losf/iphcivN, 
who  hud  t:.ki.ii  a  turn  into  the  l.itele  u  a  little 
before  dinner,  to  see  how  thin^  went  on  -ob:>c:"\- 
inga  wicki  r-li.'L-ket  of  Hue  chi-.-nuu  standing  upon 
the  drei»H>r,  had  ordered  that  a  hundred  or  two 
of  them  mi^ht  be  roasted  and  sent  in  as  soon  as 
dinner  w;w  over  —  (iastriphcrcs  enforcing  hi* 
orders  about  them,  that  I>idius,  hut  i'lmtaio;  iui 
especially,  wnv  (larticularly  fund  of  Vm. 

About  two  minutes  before  the  tiim;  tl::it  my 
uncle  Toby  interrupted  Yorick's  harangu"  -  l  i;i>- 
triphcrcs's  ehosnuts  won?  brought  in — and,  as 
Phutatorius7*  fondness  for  Vm  was  uppermost  in 
the  waiter's  head,  ho  laid  them  directly  In-fore 
Phutatorius,  wrapt  up  hot  in  a  clean  damask  napkin. 
Now,  whether  it  was  physically  impossible,  with 
hftlf-ft-dozen  hands  all  thrust  into  thu  napkin  at 


one  time — but  tliat  some  oue  cheonut,  of  more  litis   , 
and  rotundity  tlian  the  rest,  must  be  put  in  motion,   ' 
—  it  so  fell  out,  however,  that  one  was  actually    ' 
s<nt  rolling  off  the  table, — and  as  Phutatorina  sat 
straddling  under. — it  fell  |>crpcndicularly  into  that 
particular  aperture  of  Phutatorius's  breeches  for 
which,  to  the  shame  and  indelicacy  of  our  language 
t»c  it  s|»okc,  there  is  no  chaste  word  tliroughout  all 
Johnson's   Dit-tionary  : — Let  it  ruffice  to  say — it 
was  tliat  particular  aperture  whicli,  in  all  good    ' 
societies,  the  laws  of  decorum  do  strictly  require, 
liki-  the  temple  of  Janus  (in  peace  at  least),  to  he 
universally  shut  up. 

The  neglect  of  this  punctilio  in  Phutatorius 
(which  by  the  bye  should  !>e  a  warning  to  Jl 
mankind)  had  opened  a  door  to  this  accident. 

Accideut,  I  call  it,  in  compliance  to  a  received 
mode  of  speaking  ;— hut  in  no  opposition  to  the 
opinion  either  of  Acrites  or  Mithogeras  in  this 
matter  ;  I  know  they  wvre  both  prepossessed  and 
fully  persuaded  of  it — and  are  so  to  this  hour— 
that  there  was  nothing  of  accideut  in  the  whole 
event, — but  that  the  ehesnutV  taking  that  parti- 
cular course,  and,  in  a  manner,  of  its  own  accord, 
— and  then  falling  with  all  its  heat  directly  into 
that  one  particular  place,  and  no  other, — was  a 
real  judgment  U|m»ii  Ph  ui.it  oriu«,  for  tliat  filthy 
and  obscene  treatise  ■/#■  C^m-uUnis  retincn^ist 
which  Phutatorius  liad  published  about  twenty 
years  ai;o,  and  was  that  identical  week  going  :o 
give  the  world  a  second  edition  of. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  dip  my  |>cu  in  this  con- 
troversy : — much  undoubtedly  mnv  be  wrote  en 
both  si.!.*s  of  the  question  : — all  that  concerns  mo, 
as  an  historian,  is  to  represent  the  matter  of  fact, 
mil  render  it  credible  to  the  reader  that  the  hiatus 

iu  Phutatoriiis's  hn lies  was  Miflicieutly  wid*  to 

ree»-i\e  :h»»  cheMiu:  :— and  that  tin*  chesuut,  soint- 
how  or  other,  did  fall  perpendicularly  and  piping 
hot  into  it,  without  l'hututorius's  perci  iving  it.  %<r 
any  one  rise  at  tliat  time. 

The  genial  warmth  which  the  chesnut  imp.irtcl 
was  not  undetectable  for  the  fir^t  twentv  or  five- 
niid-twcnty  secomN, — :»nd  did  ro  more  than  gently 
Kilieit  IMiutatoriu«'s  attention  towards  the  part: 
— hut  the  heat  gradually  iuexvasing,  and  in  a  few 
second*  more  «j<  1 1 i : .  _r  h- Aond  the  point  of  all  sober 
pleasure,  and  then  aiham-in^  with  all  s|>eed  into 
the  rei:ii»iis  of  pain,— the  soul  of  Phututfirioff 
together  with  all  hi-  ide::s.  his  thoughts,  his  atten- 
tion, hi-  imagination,  ju>!^iuent,  n-vilntion,  delibe- 
i-utioii,  1-atioci'iai.ioii,  memery,  fancy,  with  ti'U 
battalions  of  Miimal  spirits,  all  tumult nou&h 
crowded  down.  t!i rough  «liffei\:it  defiles  aiK 
eircuitv,  to  tiie  pl.uv  in  il:inger,lea\  ii:g  all  his  uppf 
1%-gion-,;  s  \ou  m:iv  i-iui>;ine,as  empty  as  my  pur* 

^Yith  the  l.i-st  intelligence  which  all  these  mi 
si-Mirers  could  hriui;  him  luck,  IMmtatorius  was  r 
able  in  di\c  into  the  -ccret  «if  what  wa*  going  f 
w.i rd  helov,  nor  cot: Id  he  make  anv  kind  of  c 
jivtuiv  whaf    the  t],  \\\  was  the  matter  with 
ilowivir,  as  h"  l.n.  w  nut  what  the  true  c: 
iiiijht  tur:i  on!,  !».-  d-  -  ii!'-d  i:  int.-t  prudent,  in 
situation  l«f  w;j«  in  at  pr«->ent,—  to  hear  it  if 
sible,  like  a  St'iie  ;  which,  with  th.*  help  of  i 
wry  f:ici"»  aipl  coinpursions  of  th.e  mouth,  he 
certainly  accomplished,  had  his  imagination 
tinued  u -..-uter  :— but  the  siillies  of  the  imagil 
are  un^ovcriiahle  in  all  things  of  this  kin 
thought  instantly  darted  into  his  mind,  that  t 
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the  anguish  had  the  Bensation  of  glowing  heat, — it 
mighty  notwithstanding  that,  be  a  bite  as  well  as  a 
burn  ;  and  if  so,  that  possibly  a  newt,  or  an  asker, 
or  some  such  detested  reptile,  had  crept  up,  and 
was  fastening  his  teeth  ; — the  horrid  idea  of  which, 
with  a  fresh  glow  of  pain  arising  that  instant 
from  the  chesnut,  seized  Phntatorius  with  a  sudden 
panic, — and  in  the  first  terrifying  disorder  of  the 
passion,  it  threw  him,  as  it  has  done  the  best 
generals  upon  earth,  quite  off  hip  guard  :  the  effect 
of  which  was  this,  that  he  leapt  incontinently  up, 
uttering,  as  he  rose,  that  interjection  of  surprise 


I 


'.  so  much  descanted  upon,  with  the  aposiopestic 
I  break  after  it,  marked  thus,  Z— — ds  ! — which, 
1  though  not  strictly  canonical,  was  still  as  little  as 
any  man  could  have  said  upon  the  occasion  ;— and 
which,  by  the  bye,  whether  canonical  or  not, 
Phutatorius  could  no  more  help  than  he  could  the 
cause  of  it. 

Though  this  has  taken  up  some  time  in  the  nar- 
rative, it  took  up  little  more  time  in  the  trans- 
action than  just  to  allow  time  for  Phutatorius  to 
draw  forth  the  chesnut,  and  throw  it  down  with 
violence  upon  the  floor,— and  for  Yorick  to  rise 
from  his  chair,  and  pick  the  chesnut  up. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  triumph  of  slight 
incidents  over  the  mind  ; — what  incredible  weight 
they  have  in  forming  and  governing  our  opinions, 
bom  of  men  and  things !— that  trifles,  light  as  air, 
shall  waft  a  belief  into  the  soul,  and  plant  it  so 
immoveably  within  it, — that  Euclid's  demonstra- 
tions, could  they  be  brought  to  batter  it  in  breach, 
should  not  all  have  power  to  overthrow  it ! 

Yorick,  I  said,  picked  up  the  chesnut  which 
Phutatorius's  wrath  had  flung  down : — the  action 
was  trifling ; — I  am  ashamed  to  account  for  it ; — 
he  did  it — for  no  reason  but  that  he  thought  the 
chesnut  not  a  jot  worse  for  the  adventure ; — and 
that  he  held  a  good  chesnut  worth  stooping  for. 
—But  this  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  wrought 
differently  in  Phutatorius's  head:  he  considered 
this  act  of  Yorick's,  in  getting  off  his  chair  and 
picking  up  the  chesnut,  as  a  plain  acknowledg- 
ment m  him  that  the  chesnut  was  originally  his; 
—and,  in  course,  that  it  must  have  been  the  owner 
of  the  chesnut,  and  no  one  else,  who  could  have 
played  him  such  a  prank  with  it.  What  greatly 
confirmed  him  in  this  opinion  was  this,  that  the 
table  being  parallelogramical  and  very  narrow, 
it  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  Yorick,  who  sat 
directly  over-against  Phutatorius,  of  slipping  the 
chesnut  in; — and  consequently  that  he  did  it. 
"The  look  of  something  more  than  suspicion,  which 
Phutatorius  cast  full  upon  Yorick,  as  these 
thoughts  arose,  too  evidently  spoke  his  opinion ; — 
and,  as  Phutatorius  was  naturally  supposed  to 
know  more  of  the  matter  than  any  person  besides, 
his  opinion  at  once  became  the  general  one ;  and, 
for  a  reason  very  different  from  any  which  have 
been  yet  given— in  a  little  time  it  was  put  out  of 
all  manner  of  dispute. 

When  great  or  unexpected  events  fall  out  upon 
the  stage  of  this  sublunary  world—the  mind  of 
nan,  which  is  an  inquisitive  kind  of  substance, 
naturally  takes  a  flight  behind  the  scenes,  to  see 
what  is  the  cause  and  first  spring  of  them.— The 
search  was  not  long  in  this  instance. 

It  was  well  known  that  Yorick  had  never  a 
good  opinion  of  the  treatise  which  Phutatorius  had 
wrote  ds  Concubinis  rttinendis,  as  a  thing  which 


he  feared  had  done  hurt  in  the  world; and 

'twas  easily  found  out  that  there  was  a  mystical 
meaning  in  Yorick's  prank, — and  that  his  chuck- 
ing the  chesnut  hot  into  Phutatorius's  *** — ***** 
was  a  sarcastical  fling  at  his  book ; — the  doctrines 
of  which,  they  said,  had  inflamed  many  an  honest 
man  in  the  same  place. 

This  conceit  awakened  Somnolentius ;  —made 
Agelastes  smile; — and,  if  you  can  recollect  the 
precise  look  and  air  of  a  man's  face  intent  in  find- 
ing out  a  riddle, — it  threw  Gastripheres's  into  that 
form ; — and,  in  short,  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
a  master-stroke  of  arch  wit. 

This,  as  the  reader  has  seen  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  was  as  groundless  as  the  dreams  of 
philosophy.  Yorick,  no  doubt,  as  Shakspeare 
said  of  his  ancestor — u  was  a  man  of  jest,"  but  it 
was  tempered  with  something  which  withheld  him 
from  that,  and  many  other  ungracious  pranks,  of 
which  he  as  undeservedly  bore  the  blame ; — but 
it  was  his  misfortune,  all  his  life  long,  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  saying  and  doing  a  thousand  things, 
of  which  (unless  ray  esteem  blinds  me)  his  nature 
was  incapable.  All  I  blame  him  for,— or  rather, 
all  I  blame  and  alternately  like  him  for,  was  that 
singularity  of  his  temper  which  would  never 
suffer  him  to  take  pains  to  set  a  story  right  with 
the  world,  however  in  his  power.  In  every  ill 
usage  of  that  sort,  he  acted  precisely  as  in  the 
affair  of  his  lean  horse. — He  could  have  explained 
it  to  his  honour,  but  his  spirit  was  above  it ;  and, 
besides,  he  ever  looked  upon  the  inventor,  the 
propagator,  and  believer  of  an  illiberal  report, 
alike  so  injurious  to  him, — he  could  not  stoop  to 
tell  his  story  to  them ; — and  so  trusted  to  time 
and  truth  to  do  it  for  him. 

This  heroic  cast  produced  him  inconveniences 
in  many  respects ; — in  the  present,  it  was  followed 
by  the  fixed  resentment  of  Phutatorius,  who,  as 
Yorick  had  just  made  an  end  of  his  chesnut,  rose 
up  from  his  chair  a  second  time,  to  let  him  know 
it;  which  indeed  he  did  with  a  smile;  saying  only, — 
That  he  would  endeavour  not  to  forget  the  obligation. 

But  you  must  mark  and  carefully  separate  and 
distinguish  these  two  things  in  your  mind :— 

— The  smile  was  for  the  company ; 

—The  threat  was  for  Yorick. 

CHAPTER  XXVIU. 
— Can  you  tell  me,  quoth  Phutatorius,  speaking 
to  Gastripheres,  who  sat  next  to  him— for  one  would 
not  apply  to  a  surgeon  in  so  foolish  an  affair, — 
Can  you  tell  me,  Gastripheres,  what  is  best  to 
take  out  the  fire ! Ask  Eugenius,  said  Gastri- 
pheres.  That  greatly  depends,  said  Eugenius, 

pretending  ignorance  of  the  adventure,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  part. — If  it  is  a  tender  part,  and  a 

part  which  can  conveniently  be  wrapt  up It  is 

both  the  one  and  the  other,  replied  Phutatorius, 
laying  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  with  an  emphatical 
nod  of  his  head,  upon  the  part  in  question,  and 
lifting  up  his  right  leg  at  the  same  time,  to  ease 
and  ventilate  it If  that  is  the  case,  said  Euge- 
nius, I  would  advise  you,  Phutatorius,  not  to 
tamper  with  it  by  any  means ;  but  if  you  will  send 
to  the  next  printer,  and  trust  your  cure  to  such  a 
simple  thing  as  a  soft  sheet  of  paper  just  como  off 
the  press — you  need  do  nothing  more  than  twist 

it  round The  damp  paper,  quoth  Yorick  (who 

sat  next  to  his  friend  Eugenius),  though  I  know  it 
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has  a  refreshing  eoolm»ss  in  it — yet.  I  prcaumc,  is  no 
more  than  the  vehicle ; — ami  that  the*  nil  and  lamp- 
black, with  which  the  paper  is  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated, diit-4 1 lu-  business. Right,  said  Kugcuius; 

a:nJ  is.  of  any  i «ut ward  application  I  would  venture 
to  r>'C(iinini>n  1,  tliL*  most  anodyne  ami  safe. 

Was  ir  my  e:i-»\  said  tiaMriphcrcs,  as  the  main 

tiling   is  tin*   oil  and  lamp-black,  I  should  spread 

them  thick  upon  a  rag,  and  clap   it  on  directly. 

That  wouid  make  a  very  devil  of  it,  rcplii-d 

Yorick. And  ln-sidc*,  add»-d  Kugcuius,  it  would 

not  answer  the  intention,  which  is  the  c\tr«  in«.1 
neatness  an  1  elegance  of  the  pn -script ion  ;  which 
the  facuhv  hold  to  l>e  half  in  half:  -I't  consider, 
if  the  tyj»e  is  a  very  small  one  (which  it  slum  Id  be), 
the  sanative  particles,  which  e"iu«'  into  contact 
in  this  form,  have  the  advantage  o\'  being  spread 
so  iminiti'ly  thin,  and  with  Mich  a  mathematical 
equality  (fresh  |ur.i  graphs  and  large  capitals  ex- 
cepted), as  no  art  or  management  of  the  spatula 
can  roiue  up  to It  falls  out  very  luckily,  re- 
plied I'hutatorius,  that  the  second  edition  of  my 
treatise,  i/r  Couch  binis  r-  /ijo'WiV,  is  at  this  infant 

in  the  press You  may  take  any  leaf  of  it.  said 

Eug»'uiu*;  no  matter  which.  — Provided,  ijuoth 
Vorick,  there  is  no  bawdry  in  it. — 

They  arc  just  imw,  replied  l'hutatorius,  printing 
off  the  ninth  chapter; — which  U  the  last  chapter 

but  on-*  in  the  hook. l'rav,  what  is  the  title  of 

that  chapter  !  said  Yorick ;  making  a  res|>ectfnl 
bow  to  I'hutatorius  a*  he  spoke. 1  think,  an- 
swered Hhutatorius, 'lis  ihat  tic  lir  ( '•mcuhinurid. 

For  Heaven's  sake  keep  out  el  that  cliaptcr  ! 
quoth  Yorick. 

Hy  all  mean*,  added  Eugvnius. 

MS. VITT.lt  XXIX. 

— Now,  quoth  Did !u«,  rising  up,  :md  laying  his 
right  luud,  with  his  tinkers  spread,  uj»ou  his 
breast, — had  such  a   blunder  about   a   Christ Ltn 

name    hapjicncd  lieforc  the  Reformation, [It 

hap]K>n*-d  tlie  day  In-fore  yestenLiy,  quoth  my 
Ulicle  Toby  to  himself) — and  when  baptism  wa* 
administered  in  Latin  — (T was  all  in  Knghsh,  said 
in\  uriel.']--  many  thing* m ight  liavc  coincided  with 
it;  and  noon  the  authority  of  sundrv  decreed  e:e»es, 
to  have  pronounced  the  baptism  null,  wit!i  a 
power  of  giving  the  child  a  new  name.—  Hud  a 
priest,  for  instance,  which  was  no  uncommon  thing, 
through  i giii 'ranee  of  the  Latin  tongue,  liapti/.ed  a 
child  of  Tiitu-u'Stih  >,  in  mnuinc  I'airitt  *'t  Film  t:t 

Spirifum  Snnctus—ihf  baptism  was  held  null. 

I  beg  your  imrdon,  replied  Kysareius:— in  that 
case,  as  the  mistake  was  onlv  the  term 'mat  ions, 
the  baptism  was  valid;— and  to  have  lvitdered  k 
null,  the  blunder  of  the  priest  should  have  fallen 
upon  thi-  first  syllable  of  each  noun  ; — and  imt,  as 
in  your  case,  ujmn  the  last. 

My  father  delight. -d  in  subtle t ics  of  this  kind, 
ami  listened  with  infinite  attention. 

(jastripheres,  for  example,  continual  Kysareius, 
baptises  a  child  of  John  St  rad  ling's  in  //•  n.iac 
(wiitris.  Ac.  tVr-»  instead  of  in  nomine  Patris,  xc-  - 
Is  this  a  baptism!-  No, — say  the  ablest  canonists; 
inasmuch  as  the  radix  of  each  word  is  hereby  torn 
up,  and  the  sense,  and  meaning  of  them  removed 
and  changed  quite  to  another  object ;  for  yom'mc 

dot's  not  signify  a  name,  nor  <i atria  a  father. 

What  do  they  signify  \  said  my  uuclc  Toby. 


Nothing  at  all— quoth  Yorick. Ergo,  such  a 

baptism  is  null,  said  Kysareius. 

in  course,  answered  Yorick, in  a  tone  two 

parts  jest  and  one  j»art  earnest. 

but  in  the  case  cited,  continued  Kysarciw, 
where  Patria  is  put  for  Patru,  Filia  for  FUii,  and 
so  ou, — as  it  is  a  fault  only  in  the  declension,  and 
tli '  roots  of  the  words  continue  untouched,  the 
I  iuilcctioiis  of  their  branches,  either  this  way  or  that, 
docs  not  in  any  sort  hinder  the  baptism,  inasmuch 
a*  the  same  sense  continues  in  the  words  as  before. 

Hut  then,  said  Didius,  the  intention  of  the 

pr'ust's    pronouncing   them   grammatically  must 

nave  lie* *n  proved  to  luive  gone  along  with  it 

;  Kight,  answered    Kysareius;   and   of   this,  bro- 
ther Diditis,  we  have  an  instance  iu  a  decree  of 

■   the  decretals  of  l*ope  Leo  the  Third. But  my 

brother's  child,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  r.ipc ;  *ti«  the  plain  child  of  a  Pro- 
tectant gentleman  christened  Fristram  against  the 
,  wiils  and  wishes  both  o(  his  father  ana  mother, 
ami  all  who  are  akin  to  it. 

If  the  will*,  and  wishes,  said  Kysareius,  inter- 
rupt in  i:  my  unci  •  Toby,  of  those  only  who  stand 
related  to  Mr.  Shandy's  child,  were  to  have  weight 
in  this  matter,  Mrs.  Shandy,  of  all  people,  has  the 

least  to  do  in  it. My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his 

pipe,  and  m\  father  drew  his  chair  still  closer  to 
the  table,  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  so  strange  an 
introduction. 

It  has  not  only  1hc:i  a  question,  Captain 

Shandv,  amount  the*  best  lawvers  and  civilians 
in  this  laud,  continued  Kysareius,  k  Whether  the 
mother  be  nf  kin  to  her  child:*' — but, after  much 
disj>a-ssionatc  inquiry  and  jactitation  of  the  argu- 
ments im  nil  sio.s— ii  has  been  adjudged  for  tbr 
negative;—  uanu  ly,  ••  That  the  mother  is  not  of 
kin  to  h«  r  child. "+  My  father  instantly  clipped 
his  hand  u\ -on  my  uncle  Toby's  mouth,  uudsr 
cciKiur  of  whUpi  l-iiiir  in  bib  ear ;— the  truth  was,  he 
wasalarm'd  for  J.tltikullcio— ami, having  a  great  de- 
sin*  to  h<  ar  more  of  so  curious  an  argument — he 
l>cgg*d  my  uncle  Toby,  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  to 

disappoint    him  in   it. My  uncle  Toby   gave  a 

lind — resumed  his  pipe,  and  contenting  himself 
with  whirling  IMbhuUtro  inwardly,  Kysareius, 
Didius.  ami  Triptoletnus,  went  on  with  the  dis- 
course as  follow  it : 

This  determination,  continued  Kysareius,  how 
contrary  soever  it  mav  seem  to  run  to  the  stream 
of  \ulgar  ideas,  yet  had  reason  strongly  on  its 
side,  and  has  l»cen  put  out  of  all  manner  of  dispute 
from    the  famous  ease,  known  commonly  by  the 

name  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  Case. It  is  cited 

in  Untokc,  said  Triptoleuius —And  taken  notiee 

of  by  Lord  Coke,  added  Didius. And  you  may 

find  it  in  Swinburne  on  Testaments,  said  KysareiaB> 

The  case,  Mr.  Shandy,  wa*  this  : 

In  the   reign   of   Kdward  the  Sixth,  Charles, 

J  Duke  of  Suffolk,  having  Issue  a  son  by  one  venter, 

i  and  a  daughter  by  another  venter,  made  his  last 

j  will,  \i  herein  he  devised  goods  to  his  son,  and  died; 

after  whose  death  the  son  died  also;  but  witbott 

j  will,  without  wife,  and  without  child ; — his  mother 

and  his  sister  by  the  father's  side  (for  site  was 

!  born   of  the  former    venter)    then   living.    Ito 

i  mother  took  the  administration  of  her  son's  goods, 

1  according  to  the  statute  of  the  'J  1st  of  Harry  the 

)  *  Vide  Swinburne  on  Testament*.  Part  7.  f  & 

1         t  Vide  Brooke'*  Abrulg.,  tit.  Adminatr.  >\  C. 
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;  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that,  in*  case  any 
die  intestate,  the  administration  of  his  goods 
9  committed  to  the  next  of  kin. 
administration  being  thus  (surreptitiously) 
1  to  the  mother— the  sister,  by  the  father's 
ommenced  a  suit  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
alleging,  1st,  That  she  herself  was  next  of 
nd,  2dly,  That  the  mother  was  not  of  kin  at 
ike  party  deceased ;  and  therefore  prayed 
irt,  that  the  administration  granted  to  the 
•  might  be  revoked,  and  be  committed  unto 
next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  by  force  of  the 
itute. 

Mipon,  as  it  was  a  great  cause,  and  much 
ing  upon  its  issue — and  many  causes  of 
property  likely  to  be  decided,  in  times  to 
>y  the  precedent  to  be  then  made — the  most 
1,  as  well  in  the  laws  of  this  realm  as  in  the 
tw,  were  consulted  together,  Whether  the 
.was  of  kin  to  her  son  or  no! — Whereunto 
ly  the  temporal  lawyers — but  the  church 
» — the  jiiris-consulti — the  juris-prudentes, 
ivilians — the  advocates — the  commissaries 
judges  of  the  consistory  and  prerogative 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the  master 
faculties,  were  all  unanimously  of  opinion, 
9  mother  was  not  of  kin  to  her  child.* — 
what  said  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to  it  ?  said 
:le  Toby. 

unexpectedness  of  my  uncle  Toby's  question 
ided  Kysarcius  more  than  the  ablest  advo- 
He  stopped  a  full  minute,  looking  in  my 
Toby's  face  without  replying ;— and  in  that 
minute  Triptolemus  put  by  him,  and  took 
d  as  follows : — 

a  ground  and  principle  in  the  law,  said 
9mus,  that  things  do  not  ascend,  but  de- 
l  it ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  'tis  for  this  cause 
►wever  true  it  is  that  the  child  may  be  of 
>d  and  seed  of  its  parent — that  the  parents, 
teles*,  are  not  of  the  blood  and  seed  of  it ; 
ch  as  the  parents  are  not  begot  by  the 
ut  the  child  by  the  parents ; — for  so  they 
Libert  sunt  de  sanguine  patris  et  matris, 
tr  et  mater  non  sunt  de  sanguine  Uberorwn. 
But  this,  Triptolemus,  cried  Didius,  proves 
eh ; — for,  from  this  authority  cited,  it  would 
not  only  what  indeed  is  granted  on  all  sides, 
»  mother  is  not  of  kin  to  her  child, — but 

her  likewise. It  is  held,  said  Triptolc- 

le  better  opinion ;  because  the  father,  the 
,  and  the  child,  though  they  be  three  per- 
H  are  they  but  (una  earo)f  one  flesh ;  and, 
lently,  no    degree    of    kindred, — or    any 

.  of  acquiring  one  in  nature. There  you 

e  argument  again  too  far,  cried  Didius,— for 
( no  prohibition  in.  nature,  though  there  is 
[jevitical  law, — but  that  a  man  may  beget  a 
pon  his  grandmother ; — in  which  case,  sup- 
the  issue  of  a  daughter,  she  would  stand  in 

i  both  of But  who  ever  thought,  cried 

ius,  of  lying  with  his  grandmother  1 The 

gentleman,  replied  Yorick,  whom  Selden 
of, — who  not  only  thought  of  it,  but  justified 
ntion  to  his  father  by  the  argument  drawn 
le  law  of  retaliation : — "  You  lay,  sir,  with 
4her,"  said  the  lad ;  u  why  may  not  I  lie 

it  non  nuraomtur  inter  cunsanguineos.    Bald,  in 

«  Verb,  signitic. 

» Brooke's  Abridg.,  tit.  Admfnistr.  N.  47. 


with  yours! " Tis  the  argumentum  commune, 

added  Yorick. 'Tis  as  good,  replied  Eugenius, 

taking  down  his  hat,  as  they  deserve. 
The  company  broke  up. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

—And  pray,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  leaning  upon 
Yorick,  as  he  and  my  father  were  helping  him  lei- 
surely down  the  stairs, — don't  be  terrified,  madam ; 
this  staircase  conversation  is  not  so  long  as  die 

last. And  pray,  Yorick,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

which  way  is  this  sad  affair  of  Tristram  at  length 
settled  by  these  learned  men ! Very  satisfac- 
torily, replied  Yorick :  no  mortal,  sir,  has  any 

concern  with  it ; for  Mrs.  Shandy,  the  mother, 

is  nothing  at  all  akin  to  him ;— and  as  the  mother's 
is  the  surest  side, — Mr.  Shandy,  in  course,  is  still 
less  than  nothing. — In  short,  he  is  not  as  mush 
akin  to  him,  sir,  as  I  am 

That  may  well  be,  said  my  father,  shaking 

his  head. 

Let  the  learned  say  what  they  win,  there 

must  certainly,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  have  been 
some  sort  of  consanguinity  betwixt  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  and  her  son. 

The  vulgar  are  of  the  same  opinion,  qusth 
Yorick,  to  this  hour. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Thocoh  my  fatlter  was  hugely  tickled  with  Die 
subtleties  of  these  learned  discourses, — 'twas  still 
but  like  the  anointing  of  a  broken  bone. — The 
moment  he  got  home,  the  weight  of  his  afflictions 
returned  upon  him  but  so  much  the  heavier,  as  is 
ever  the  case  when  the  staff  we  lean  on  slips  from 
under  us. — He  became  pensive, — walked  frequently 
forth  to  the  fish-pond, — let  down  one  loop  of  his 
hat, — sighed  often,  forbore  to  snap ; — and  as  the 
hasty  sparks  of  temper,  which  occasion  snapping, 
so  much  assist  perspiration  and  digestion,  as  Hip- 
pocrates tells  us, — he  had  certainly  fallen  ill  with 
the  extinction  of  them,  had  not  his  thoughts  been 
critically  drawn  off,  and  his  health  rescued  by  a 
fresh  train  of  disquietudes  left  him,  with  a  legacy 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  by  my  aunt  Dinah. 

My  father  had  scarce  read  the  letter,  when,  tak- 
ing the  thing  by  the  right  end,  he  instantly  began 
to  plague  and  puzzle  his  head  how  to  lay  it  out 
mostly  to  the  honour  of  his  family.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  projects  took  possession  of  his  brains 
by  turns ; — he  would  do  this,  and  that,  and  t'other. 
—He  would  go  to  Rome ; — he  would  go  to  law  ; — 
he  would  buy  stoek  ; — he  would  buy  John  Hobson's 
farm ; — he  would  new  fore-front  his  house,  and 
add  a  new  wing  to  make  it  even.  There  was  a 
fine  water-mill  on  this  side  ;  and  he  would  build  a 
windmill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  full  view, 

to  answer  it. -But  above  all  things  in  the  world, 

he  would  enclose  the  great  Ox-moor,  and  send  out 
my  brother  Bobby  immediately  upon  his  travels. 

But  as  the  sum  was  finite,  and  consequently 
could  not  do  everything — and  in  truth  very  few 
of  these  to  any  purpose — of  all  the  projects  which 
offered  themselves  upon  this  occasion,  the  two  last 
seemed  to  make  the  deepest  impression  ;  and  he 
would  infallibly  have  determined  upon  both  at 
once,  but  for  the  small  inconvenience  hinted  at 
above,  which  absolutely  put  him  under  a  necessity 
of  deciding  in  favour  either  of  the  one  or  the 
other. 
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This  wu  not  altogether  so  easy  to  be  dune ;  for 
though  'tis  certain  my  lather  liad  long  before  net 
his  heart  upon  tills  necessary  {tart  of  my  brother's 
education,  and,  like  a  prudent  man,  had  actually 
determined  to  carry  it  into  execution,  with  the 
first  money  tliat  r. -turned  from  the  second  creation 
of  actions  in  the  Mississippi  scheme,  in  which  he 
wa-*  an  adventurer; — yet  the  Ox-nmor,  which  was 
a  fine,  lar^e,  whinny,  untrained,  unimproved  com- 
mon,  belou!:ii]g  to  the  Shandy  estate,  had  almost 
as  old  a  claim  upon  him :  he  liad  Ions;  uud  affec- 
tionately net  his  heart  ujmui  turning  it  likewise  to 
some  account.  But  having  never  hitherto  been 
pressed  with  such  a  conjuncture  of  things  as  made 
it  necessary  to  settle  either  the  priority  or  justice 
of  their  claim*, — like  a  wise  man,  he  liud  refrained 
entering  into  any  niue  or  critical  examination 
about  them  ;  so  tliat,  upon  the  dismission  of  every 
other  project  ut  this  ci*i>is, — the  two  old  projects, 
the  Ox-moor  and  my  brother,  divided  him  again  ; 
and  so  equal  a  match  were  they  for  each  other,  as 
to  become  the  occasion  of  no  small  contest  in  the 
old  gentleman's  mind — which  of  the  two  should  be 
set  a-going  first. 

People  may  laugh  as  they  will ;    hut  the 

cam  was  thu« : 

It  had  ever  lava  the  cu*toin  of  the  family,  and 
by  length  of  time  was  almost  become  a  matter  of 
comiuou  right,  tliat  the  eldest  sou  of  it  should  have 
fro*  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  into  foreign  parts 
before  marriage ; — not  only  for  the  sake  of  bet- 
tering his  own  private  parts,  by  the  benefit  of 
exercise  and  change  of  so  much  air, — but  simply 
for  the  mere  delectation  of  his  fancy,  by  the  feather 
put  into  his  cap  of  having  been  abroad.  Tantum 
valet,  my  father  would  say,  quantum  sonat. 

Now,  as  this  was  a  reasonable,  and,  in 
c:ur>e,  a  most  Christian  indulgence, — to  deprive 
him  of  it  without  why  or  wherefore, — and  thereby 
make  an  example  of  him,  as  the  first  Shandy  un- 
whirled  about  Europe ,  in  a  ]>ost-chaise,  and  only 
because  he  was  a  heavy  lad, — would  be  using  him 
ten  limes  worse  than  a  Turk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  Ox-moor  was 
full  as  hard. 

Exclusive  of  the  original  purchase  money,  which 
was  eight  hundred  pounds,— it  had  cost  the  family 
eight  hundred  pounds  more  in  a  lawsuit  about 
fifteen  years  before, — besides  the  Lord  knows  what 
trouble  and  vexation. 

It  had  been  moreover  in  possession  of  the 
Shandy  family  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  and  though  it  lay  full  in  view  l>efore 
the  house,  bounded  on  one  extremity  bv  the  water- 
mill,  and  on  the  other  by  the  projected  wind-mill 
spoken  of  above; — and  for  all  these  reasons 
seemed  to  have  the  fairest  title  of  any  part  of  the 
estate  to  the  can*  and  protection  of  the  family, — 
yet  bv  an  unaccountable  fatality  common  to  men. 

•  •  •  9 

as  well  as  the  ground  they  tread  on — it  had  all 
along  most  shamefully  been  overlooked;  and, 
to  speak  the  truth  of  it,  had  suffered  so  much  by 
it,  that  it  would  liave  made  any  man's  heart  bleed 
(Obadiah  said)  who  understood  the  value  of  land, 
to  have  rode  over  it,  and  only  seen  the  condition 
it  was  in. 

How  ever,  as  neither  the  purchasing  this  tract  of 
ground — nor  indeed  the  placing  of  it  where  it 
lay,  were  either  of  them,  properly  speaking,  of  my 
father's  doing, — he  had  never  thought  himself  any 


way  concerned  in  the  affair — till  the  fifteen  year* 
before,  when  the  breaking  out  of  that  cursed  law- 
suit mentioned  above  (and  which  had  arose  about  h* 
boundaries) — which  being  altogether  my  father's 
own  act  and  deed,  it  naturally  awakened  even 
other  argument  in  its  favour ;  and  upon  summing 
them  all  up  together,  he  saw  uot  merely  in  intensity 
but  in  honour,  he  was  bound  to  do  something  far 
it ;—  and  that  now  or  never  was  the  time. 

I  think  there  must  certainly  have  been  a  mixture 
of  ill  luck  in  it,  tliat  the  reasons  on  both  aides 
should  liappeu  to  be  so  equally  balanced  by  each 
other ;  for  though  my  father  weighed  them  in  all 
humours  and  conditions,  spent  many  an  anxious 
hour  in  the  most  profound  and  abstracted  medita- 
tion upon  what  was  best  to  be  done; — reading 
books  of  farming  one  day, — booksof  travelsanother, 
— laying  aside  all  passion  whatever, — viewing  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  in  all  their  lights  and 
circumstances, — communing  every  day  with  my 
uncle  Toby, — anguing  with  Yorick,  and  talking 
over  the  whole  affair  of  the  Ox-moor  with  Obadiah, 
— yet  nothing  in  all  that  time  appeared  so  strongly 
in  l>ehalf  of  the  one,  which  was  not  either  strictly 
■  applicable  to  the  other,  or  at  least  mo  far  counter- 
|  balanced  by  some  consideration  of  equal  weight, 
;  as  to  keep  the  scales  even. 

For  to  be  sure,  with  proper  helps,  and  in  the 
Iiands  of  some  people,  though  the  Ox-moor  would 
undoubtedly  liave  made  a  different  appearance  in 
the  world  from  what  it  did,  or  ever  could  do  m 
the  condition  it  lay, — yet  every  tittle  of  this  waft 
true  with  regard  to  my  brother  Bobby, — let  Oba- 
diah say  what  he  would. 

lu  point  of  interest,—  the  contest,  I  own,  at  fin* 
sight,  did  not  appear  so  undecisive  betwixt  them; 
for  whenever  my  father  took  pen  and  ink  in  hand, 
and  set  al»out  calculating  the  simple  expense  of 
paring  an<l  burning  and  fencing  in  the  Ox-moor,  &c. 
— with  the  certain  profit  it  would  bring  him  in  return, 
— the  latter  turned  out  so  prodigiously,  in  his  way 
of  working  the  account,  tliat  you  would  have  sworn 
the  Ox-moor  would  liave  carried  all  before  it;  for  it 
was  plain  he  should  reap  a  hundred  lasts  of  rape,  at 
twenty  pounds  a  last,  the  very  first  year, — besides  aa 
excellent  crop  of  wheat  the  year  following ; — and  the 
year  after  that,  to  speak  within  bounds,  a  hundred; 
— but,  in  all  likelihood,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  if  not 
t  wo  hundred,  quarters  of  pease  and  beans, — besides 
potatoes  without  end.  But  then  to  think  he  was 
all  this  while  breeding  up  my  brother,  like  a  hog 
to  eat  them— knocked  all  on  the  head  again,  and 
generally  left  the  old  gentleman  in  sueh  a  state  of 
suspense— that,  as  he  often  declared  to  my  uncle 
Toby,  he  knew  no  more  than  his  heels  whit 
to  do. 

Nobody  but  he  who  has  felt  it  can  conceive  what 
a  plaguing  thing  it  is  to  have  a  man's  mind  torn 
asunder  by  two  projects  of  equal  strength,  both 
obstinately  pulling  in  a  contrary  direction  at  the 
same  time ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  havoc,  which 
by  a  certain  consequence  is  unavoidably  made  by 
it  all  over  the  finer  system  of  the  nerves,  winch 
you  know  convey  the  animal  spirits  and  more 
subtle  juices  from  the  heart  to  the  head,  and  to 
on, — it  is  not  to  be  told  in  what  a  degree  such  a 
wayward  kind  of  friction  works  upon  the  more 
gross  and  solid  parts,  wasting  the  fat  and  impair- 
ing the  strength  of  a  man  every  time  as  it  goes 
backwards  and  forwards. 
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My  father  had  certainly  sunk  under  this  evil, 
at  certainly  as  he  had  done  under  that  of  my 
CBjusnAJf  rams,  had  he  not  been  rescued  out  of 
fe,aa  he  was  out  of  that,  by  a  fresh  evil : — the  mis- 
fertune  of  my  brother  Bobby's  death. 

What  is  the  life  of  man  I  Is  it  not  to  shift  from 
side  to  side  t  "from  sorrow  to  sorrow  ; — to 
button  up  one  cause  of  vexation, — and  unbutton 
another! 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

From  this  moment  I  am  to  be  considered  as  beir- 
apparent  to  the  Shandy  family ; — and  it  is  from  this 
point,  properly,  that  the  story  of  my  Life  and  Opi- 
noffs  sets  out.  With  all  my  hurry  and  precipita- 
tion, I  have  been  but  clearing;  the  ground  to  raise 
the  building:  and  such  a  building  do  I  foresee  it  will 
tan  out  as  never  was  planned,  and  as  never  was 
executed,  since  Adam.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
I  shall  have  thrown  my  pen  into  the  fire,  and  the 
little  drop  of  thick  ink  which  is  left  remaining  at 
the  bottom  of  my  ink-horn  after  it: — I  have 
bat  half  a  score  of  things  to  do  in  the  time ; — 
I  have  a  thing  to  name,— a  thing  to  lament,  -  a 
thing  to  hope, — a  thing  to  promise, — and  a  thing 
to  threaten, — I  have  a  thing  to  suppose, — a  thing 
to  declare, — a  thing  to  conceal, — a  thing  to  choose, 
—and  a  thing  to  pray  for. — This  chapter,  there- 
lore,  I  name  the  chapter  of  Things, — and  my  next 
chapter  to  it,  that  is,  the  first  chapter  of  my  next 
volume,  if  I  live,  shall  be  my  chapter  upon 
Wmskjebs,  in  order  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  con- 
nexion in  my  works. 

The  tiling  I  lament  is,  that  things  have  crowd- 
ed in  so  thick  upon  me  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  into  that  part  of  my  work  towards 
wbieh  I  have  all  the  way  looked  forwards 
with  so  much  earnest  desire;  and  that  is  the 
campaigns,  but  especially  tho  amonrs,  of  my  uncle 
Toby,  the  events  of  which  are  of  so  singular  a 
■stare,  and  so  Cervantic  a  cast,  that  if  1  can  so 
aaaaago  it  as  to  convey  but  the  same  impressions 
Is  every  other  brain  which  the  occurrences  them- 
selves excite  in  my  own, — I  will  answer  for  it 
tie  book  shall  make  its  way  in  the  world  much 
better  than  its  master  has  done  before  it. — Oh 
Tristram!  Tristram!  can  this  but  be  once  brought 
about, — the  credit  which  will  attend  thee  as  an 
aaabor  shall  counterbalance  the  many  evils  which 
bare  befallen  thee  as  a  man: — thou   wilt  feast 


upon  the  one, — when  thou  hast  lost  all  sense  and 
remembrance  of  the  other ! — 

No  wonder  I  itch  so  much  as  I  do  to  get  at 
these  amours : — they  are  the  choicest  morsel  of  my 
whole  story !  and  when  I  do  get  at  'em, — assure 
yourselves,  good  folks — (nor  do  I  value  whose 
squeamish  stomach  takes  offence  at  it)  I  shall  not 
be  at  all  nice  in  the  choice  of  my  words !— and 
that's  the  thing  I  have  to  declare. — 1  shall  never 
get  all  through  in  five  minutes,  that  I  fear: — and 
the  thing  I  hope  is  that  your  worships  and  rever- 
ences are  not  offended : — if  you  are,  depend  upon't 
I'll  give  you  something,  my  good  gentry,  next  year 
to  be  offended  at; — that's  my  dear  Jenny's  way ; — 
but  Who  my  Jenny  is, — and  which  is  the  ri^ht  and 
which  the  wrong  end  of  a  woman, — is  the  thing  to 
be  concealed: — it  shall  be  told  you  in  the  next  chap- 
ter but  one  to  my  chapter  of  Button-holes ; — and 
not  one  chapter  before. 

And  now  that  you  have  just  got  to  the  end  of 
these  four  volumes,* — the  thing  I  have  to  ask  is, 
how  you  feel  your  heads !  my  own  aches  dismally ! 

As  for  your  healths,  I  know  they  are  much 
better.  True  Shaudeism,  think  what  you  will 
against  it,  opens  the  heart  and  lungs ;  and,  like  all 
those  affections  which  partake  of  its  nature,  it 
forces  the  blood  and  other  vital  fluids  of  the  body 
to  run  freelv  through  their  channels,  and  makes 
the  wheel  of  life  run  long  and  cheerfully  round. 

Was  I  left,  like  Sancho  Panca,  to  choose  my 
kingdom,  it  should  not  be  maritime,— or  a  king- 
dom of  blacks  to  make  a  penny  of; — no,  it  should 
be  a  kingdom  of  hearty  laughing  subjects :  and  as 
the  bilious  and  more  saturnine  passions,  by  creating 
disorders  in  the  blood  and  humours,  have  as  bad 
an  influence,  I  sec,  upon  the  body  politic  as  body 
natural ;— and  as  nothing  but  a  habit  of  virtue 
can  fully  govern  those  passions,  and  subject  them 
to  reason, — I  should  add  to  my  prayer — that  God 
would  give  my  subjects  grace  to  be  wise  as  they 
were  merry  ;  and  then  should  I  be  the  happiest 
monarch,  and  they  the  happiest  people,  under 
heaven. 

And  so  with  this  moral  for  the  present,  may  it 
please  your  worships  and  your  reverences,  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  till  this  time  twelvemonth,  when 

i unless  this  vile  cough  kills  me  in  the  mean  time) 
'11  have  another  pluck  at  your  beards,  and  lay 
open  a  story  to  the  world  you  little  dream  of. 


VOLUME     THE     FIFTH. 


CHAPTER  L 

If  it  had  not  been  for  those  two  mettlesome 
tits,  and  that  madcap  of  a  postilion  who  drove 
tbam  from  Stilton  to  Stamford,  the  thought  had 
*wer  entered  my  head.  He  flew  like  lightning : 
—there  was  a  slope  of  three  miles  and  a  half; — 
*•  scarcely  touched  the  ground — the  motion  was 
*oat  rapidy_moat  impetuous ; — 'twas  communi- 
cated to  my  brain,  mv  heart  partook  of  it — "  By 
fa  great  god  of  day, '  said  I,  looking  towards  the 
■to,  and  thrusting  my  arm  out  of  the  fore-window 
°f  the  chaise,  aa  I  made  my  vow, "  I  will  lock  up 
ny  atudy-door  the  moment  I  get  home,  and  throw 


I 


the  key  of  it  ninety  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  into  the  draw-well  at  the  back  of  my 
house." 

The  London  waggon  confirmed  me  in  my  reso- 
lution ;  it  hung  tottering  upon  the  hill,  scarcely 
progressive,  dragged — dragged  up  by  eight  heavy 
beasts,—"  by  main  strength !" — quoth  I,  nodding ; 
"  but  your  betters  draw  the  same  way, — and  some- 
thing of  everybody's ! — O  rare !'" 

Tell  me,  ye  learned,  shall  we  for  ever  be  adding 
so  much  to  the  bulk, — so  little  to  the  stock  f 

Shall  we  for  ever  make  new  books,  as  apothe- 

*  According  to  the  original  editions. 
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caries  make  now  mixtures,  by  pouring  only  out  of 
oito  vessel  into  another? 

An*  we  for  ever  to  lie  twisting  and  untwisting 
the  name  ro|>e !  for  ever  iu  tlie  same  track, — for 
ever  at  the  same  pace  ■ 

Shall  we  Ik;  destined,  to  the  days  of  eternity,  on 
holidays  as  well  as  working  days,  to  be  *  bowing 
the  refit'*  of  lea  mi  nil,  as  monks  <bi  the  relit'*  of 
their  saints — without  working  one — one  single 
miracle  with  them  \ 

Who  made  Man,  with  power*  which  dart  him 
from  earth  to  heaven  in  a  moment ; — that  great, 
that  most  excellent,  ami  must  liobie  creature  of 
the  wo rlil,  the  miracle  of  nature,  as  Zoroaster  iu 
his  liook  v*pl  0r'«<rcws,  called  him  ; — the  Slirkinnh  of 
the  Divine  l'lv-nence,  as  Chryswsti>m ; — the  image 
of  (jod,  as  Moses; — the  ray  of  divinity,  as  Plato; 
— the  marrel of  M'lreeh.a*  Aristotle, — to  go sneak- 
ing on  at  this  pitiful — pimping  —  |»cttifogghig  rate  J 

I  scorn  to  liens  abusive  a»  Horace  upon  the 
occasion ;  hut  if  there  is  no  catacl tresis  iu  the 
wish,  and  no  sin  iu  it,  1  wish  from  my  soul  that 
every  imitator  in  (iivat  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  had  tin*  farcy  for  his  pains;  and  ihat 
theiv  was  a  farcical  house,  large  enough  to  hold, 
— ay — and  sublimate  them,  tag-ray  aivl  f.oLtail, 
male  and  female  altogether:  and  this  leads  me  to 
the  a  flair  of  Whither*: — but,  by  what  chain 
of  ideas,  1  leave  an  a  legacvin  mortmain  to  l'rudes 
and  Tartuffes  to  enjoy  and  make  the  must  of. 

ni.»N    WIlISKi'.M. 

Fin  sorry  I  made  it, — 'twas  as  inconsiderate  a 
promise  as  ever  enter- d  a  man'*  head.  A  chapter 
upon  whiskers!  alas!  the  world  will  not  bear  it! 
— 'tis  a  delicate  world; — but  I  knew  not  of  what 
mettle  it  was  niad«-, — nor  had  I  cwr  seen  the 
underwritten  fragment ;  "thenwse,  as  surely  as 
noses  are  noses,  and  whi-kiTs  are  whiskers  still 
(let  the  world  say  what  it  will  to  the  contrary), so 
surely  would  I  have  st- 1  red  e'-.-ar  of  this  dan- 
g« -rous  chapter. 

Tin:  n:\cri:. nt. 


■j 


y. 


— Vi)U  uiv  half  asleep,  my  gund  iudy.  >:»id  the 
old  gi.'iitli -111*11,  taking  hold  of  the  old  lady's  hand 
anil  giving  it  a  gentle  sqtn-eze,  as  he  pronounced 
tiir-  word  whisker*. — .Shall  we  change  the  subject  \ 

—  -By  no  lm-ans,  ivplied  the  i.ld  laily  ; — 1  liki* 
your  :ieeount  of  those  matters :  so,  throwing  a  thin 
gau/e  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and  leaning  it 
lack  upon  the  chair  with  her  f.ice  turned  towards 
him.  ami  advancing  Iht  two  1'i-i-t  as  .she  reeiiueil 
h'..,r«*el:',-    1  desire,  ci»ntinu<-d  she,  you  will  go  on. 

Th"  old  gi-ufli-iu:ni  went  on  as  fallows:  — 
^  hi.-k'-rs!  cri«-d  T 1 1« -  Quoi-ii  or  Navarre,  dropping 
her  knottiugdiail,  as  La  FoH*eusr  uttered  the  word 

—  "Whiskfrw,  uiadam!  said  La  J'o^seuse,  pin- 
ning the  hall  to  the  ijueeii's  apmn,  and  making  a 
courtesy  as  she  repeated  it. 

La  r'ossciiM:*K  voice  was  naturally  soft  ami  low, 
yet  'twas  an  articulate  voi«-o  ;  ami  every  litter  of 
the  word  wh\*ker*  fell  distinctly  upon  the  Queen  of 
Navarre's  ear. Whiskers!  cried  tin ■  queen,  lay- 
ing a  greater  stress  upon  the  word,  and  as  if  she  had 

still  distrusted  her  ears. Whiskers !  replied  La 

Ff  fe*cuHvv  repeating  the  word  a  third  time. There 

is  not  a  cavalier,  madam,  of  his  age  in  Navarre, 
the  luaid  of  honour,  prc&sing  the  pace's 


interest  upon  the  queen,  that  has  bo  gallant  a  pair 

Of  what!    cried   Margaret,   smiling. Of 

whisker*,  said  La  Fosseuse,  with  infinite  modesty. 

The  word  tr  Maker*  still  stood  its  ground,  and 
continued  to  be  made  use  of  in  most  of  the 
best  companies  throughout  the  little  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  notwithstanding  the  indiscreet  use  which 
La  Fosseuse  had  made  of  it:  the  truth  was,  La 
Fusscuse  hail  pronounced  the  word  not  only  before 
the  ijueen,  but  u|»on  sundry  other  occasions  at 
court,  with  an  accent  which  always  implied  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  Ami  as  the  court  of  Margaret, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  at  that  time  a  mixture 
of  gallantry  and  devotion* — and  whiskers  being  at 
applicable  to  the  one  as  the  other,  the  word  natn- 
rally  stood  its  ground ; — it  gained  full  as  much  as 
it  lust ;  that  is,  the  clergy  wen*  for  it, — the  laity 
were,  against  it, — and,  for  the  womeu,  they  were 
di\  ided. 

The  excellency  of  the  figure  and  mien  of  the 
young  Si  en  r  I)e  Croix  wok  at  that  time  beginning 
to  draw  tin*  atti-ntion  of  the  maids  of  honov 
towards  the.  terrace  before  the  palace-gate,  whew 
the  guard  was  mounted. — The  lady  lie  Baussiere 
fell  deeply  iu  love  with  him — La  Bat  tan- lie  did 
the  same: — it  was  the  finest  weather  for  it  that 
ever  wjw  remembered  in  Navarre. — La  Guyol, 
La  Martinet te,  La  Sabaliere,  fell  in  lore  with  the 
ticur  De  Croix  also; — La  Ueliourn  ami  La  Fos- 
se use  knew  licttcr. — De  Croix  had  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  recommend  himself  to  La  Rebours ;  and 
La  Kfboiirs  and  I*a  Fo>seuse  were  inseparable. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  sitting  with  her 
ladies  iu  the  {tainted  ln.w-whiilow,  facing  the  gate 
of  the  >cc<inil  court,  as  l)e  Croix  passed  throagh 
it. — He  is  liaiidsomc,  said  the  Lady  Bai 

lie  has  a  good  mien,  said  La  Battarelle. 

lie  is  finely  shu|*d,  said  La  (iiiyol I 

saw  an  officer  of  the  horse-guards  in  my  life,  said 
La  Man  nut  te,  with  two  such  legs; — —Or  who 
stood  so  well  ii|M>u  them,  said  l#a  Saliatiere.— - 
Hut  he  has  no  whiskers,  cried  La  Fosacuae.— 
Not  a  pile,  said  La  Ueboun*. 

The  <|iiiM<n  went  directly  to  her  oratory,  musing 
all  tin-  way,  as  she  walked  through  the  gallery, 
upon  the  Mihjcct ;  turning  it  this  way  and  that 
way  in  her  faucv. — Ave  Maria! 4- — what  can  I* 
Fosseuse  mean  -  said  she,  kneeling  down  upon  the 
cushion. 

La  (iuyol.  La  Battaivlle,  La  Maronette,  La 
S;ibatieiv,  retired  instantly  to  their  chamber*,— . 
AN  bickers!  said  all  four  of  them  to  themselves, a* 
they  bitht-d  their  doors  on  the  inside. 

Th"  Lady  Carnavallette  was  counting  her  heads 
with  both  hands,  unsuspected,  under  her  farthin- 
gale.—  From  .St.  Anthony  down  to  St.  Ursula,  in- 
clu.-iv»^  nut  a  saint  passed  through  her  fingers 
without  whiskers;  St.  Francis,  St.  Doininick,  St 
Iti-no't,  St.  Basil,  St.  Bridget,  had  all  whiskers. 

The  Lady  Baussicro  had  got  into  a  wilderness 
of  couci-it.-i,  with  moralizing  too  intricately  upon 
La  Fosse usf's  text: — she  mounted  her  palfrey, 
her  page  followed  her— tlie  host  passed  by — the 
Lady  Banssiere  rode  on. 

One  denier,  cried  the  Order  of  Mercy — one 
single  denier,  in  behalf  of  a  thousand  patient  cap- 
tives, whose  eyes  look  towards  Heaven  and  you 
for  their  redemption  ! 

The  Lady  Baussiere  rode  on. 

l'ity  tlie  unhappy,  said  a  devout,  venerable, 
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leaded  mm,  meekly  holding  up  a  box,  begirt 
to,  in  his  withered  hands. — I  beg  for  the 
nate :— good,  my  lady,  'tis  for  a  prison, — 
Mwpital— 'tis  for  an  old  man — a  poor  man 
by  shipwreck,  by  suretyship,  by  fire : — I 
1  and  all  his  angels  to  witness, — 'tis  to  clothe 
•d — to  feed  the  hungry, — 'tis  to  comfort 
;  and  the  broken-hearted, 
rhe  Lady  Baussiere  rode  on. 
lived  kinsman  bowed  himself  to  the  ground. 
Ffee  Lady  Baussiere  rode  on. 
an  begging  bareheaded  on  one  sido  ot  her 
,  conjuring  her  by  the  former  bonds  of 

lip,  alliance,  consanguinity,  &c. Cousin, 

star,  mother, — for  virtue's  sake,  for  your 
r  mine,  for  Christ's  sake,  remember  me ! 
me! 

rhe  Lady  Baussiere  rode  on. 
hold  of  my   whiskers,  said    the    Lady 
The  page  took  hold  of  her  palfrey. 


mounted  at  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
e  are  some  trains  of  certain  ideas  which 
nints  of  themselves  about  our  eyes  and 
m%  ;  and  there  is  a  consciousness  of  it, 
lero  about  the  heart,  which   serves   but 

e  these  etchings  the  stronger. We  see, 

id  put  them  together  without  a  diction- 

lal  heyheo !  cried  La  Guyol  and  La  Saba- 
joking  close  at  each  other's  prints.  Ho, 
ad  La  Battarelle  and  Maronette,  doing  the 
-Whist !  cried  one ; — St,  Bt,  said  a  second  ; 
i,  quotha  third ; — Poo, poo,  replied  a  fourth : 
lerey !  cried  the  Lady  Carnavallette — 'twas 
b  bewhiskered  St.  Bridget. 
'osMiino  drew  her  bodkin  from  the  knot  of 
r,  and  having  traced  the  outline  of  a  small 
r,  with  the  blunt  end  of  it,  upon  one  side  of 
Mr  lip,  put  it  into  La  Rebours'  hand. — La 
s  shook  her  head. 
Lady  Baussiero  coughed  thrice  into  the 

s?  her  muff. La  Guvol  smiled. Fie ! 

i  Lady  Baussiere.  The  Queen  of  Navarre 
1  her  eye  with  the  tip  of  her  fore-finger — 
h  as  to  say,  I  understand  you  all. 
a  plain  to  the  wliole  court  the  word  was 
:  La  Fosseuse  had  given  it  a  wound,  and 
not  the  better  for  passing  through  all 
lefiiae. — It  made  a  foiut  stand,  however, 
w  months ;  by  the  expiration  of  which,  the 
De  Croix,  finding  it  high  time  to  leave 
e  for  want  of  whiskers — the  word  in 
became  indecent,  and  (after  a  few  efforts) 
sly  unfit  for  use. 

beat  word,  in  the  best  language  of  the  best 
nasi  have  suffered  under  such  combinations, 
is  curate  of  l'Estella  wrote  a  book  against 
•tting  forth  the  dangers  of  accessory  ideas, 
rning  the  Navarrois  against  them, 
not  all  the  world  know,  said  the  curate  of 
»  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  that  Noses 
i  same  fate,  some  centuries  ago,  in  most 
f  Europe,  which  whiskers  have  now  done 
kingdom  of  Navarre! — The  evil,  indeed, 
no  further  then ;  but  have  not  beds  and 
i,  and  night-caps,  and  chamber-pots,  stood 
lie  brink  of  destruction  ever  since  ?  Are 
use,  and  placket-holes,  and  pump-handles 
tpigots  and  faucets,  in  danger  still,  from  the 
■octalkml — Chastity,  by  nature  the  gentlest 


of  all  affections — give  it  but  its  head — 'tis  like  a 
ramping  and  a  roaring  lion. 

The  drift  of  the  curate  of  l'Estella's  argument 
was  not  understood. — They  run  the  scent  the 
wrong  way. — The  world  bridled  his  ass  at  the 
tail. — And  whon  the  extremes  of  Delicacy,  and  the 
beginnings  of  Concupiscence,  hold  their  next  pro- 
vincial chapter  together,  they  may  decree  that 
bawdy  also. 

CHAPTER  II. 

When  my  father  received  the  letter  which 
brought  him  the  melancholy  account  of  my  brother 
Bobby's  death,  he  was  busy  calculating  the  ex- 
pense of  his  riding  post  from  Calais  to  Paris,  and 
so  on  to  Lyons. 

Twas  a  most  inauspicious  journey ;  my  father 
having  had  every  foot  of  it  to  travel  over  again,  and 
his  calculation  to  begin  afresh,  when  he  had  almost 
got  to  the  end  of  it,  by  Obadiah's  opening  the  door, 
to  acquaint  him  the  family  was  out  of  yeast — and 
to  ask  whether  he  might  not  take  the  great  coach- 
horse  early  in  the  morning,  and  ride  in  search  of 

some. -With  all  my  heart,  Obadiah,  said  my 

father  (pursuing  his  journey) ; — take  the  coach- 
horse,  and  welcome. But  he  wants  a  shoe,  poor 

creature  I  said  Obadiah. Poor  creature!  said 

my  uncle  Toby,  vibrating  the  note  back  again,  like 

a  string  in  unison. Then  ride  the  Scotch  horse, 

quoth  my  father  hastily. He  cannot  bear  a 

saddle  upon  his  back,  quoth  Obadiah,  for  the  whole 

world. The  devil's  in  that  horse ;   then  take 

Patriot,  cried  my  father,  and  shut  the  door.  — « 

Patriot  is  sold,  said  Obadiah. Here's  for  you ! 

cried  my  father,  making  a  pause,  and  looking  in 
my  uncle  Toby's  face,  as  if  the  tiling  had  not  been 

a  matter  of  fact. Your  worship  ordered  mo  to 

sell  him  lust  April,  said  Obadiah. Then  go  on 

foot,  for  your  pains,  cried  my  father. 1  had 

much  rather  walk  than  ride,  said  Obadiah,  shutting 
the  door. 

What  plagues!  cried  my  father,  going  on  with  his 
calculation.—  But  the  waters  are  out,  said  Obadiah, 
— opening  the  door  agaiu. 

Till  that  moment,  my  father,  who  had  a  map  of 
Sanson's,  and  a  book  of  the  post-roads  before  him, 
had  kept  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  compasses, 
with  one  foot  of  them  fixed  upon  Nevers,  the  last 
stage  he  had  paid  for, — purposing  to  go  on  from 
that  point  with  his  journey  and  calculation,  as 
soon  as  Obadiah  quitted  the  room :  but  this  second 
attack  of  Obadiah's,  in  opening  the  door,  and  lay- 
ing the  whole  country  under  water,  was  too  much. 

He  let  go  his  compasses, — or  rather,  with  a 

mixed  motion  betweon  accident  and  anger,  he 
threw  them  upon  the  table :  and  then  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  return  back  to  Calais 
(like  many  others)  as  wise  as  he  had  set  out. 

When  the  letter  was  brought  into  the  parlour 
which  contained  the  news  of  my  brother's  death, 
my  father  had  got  forwards  again  upon  his  journey, 
to  within  a  stride  of  the  compasses  of  the  very 

same  stage  of  Nevers. By  your  leave,  Mons. 

Sanson,  cried  my  father,  striking  the  point  of  his 
compasses  through  Nevers  into  the  table, — and 
nodding  to  my  undo  Toby  to  see  what  was  in  the 
letter,— twice  in  one  night  is  too  much  for  an 
English  gentleman  and  his  son,  Mons.  Sanson,  to 
be  turned  back  from  so  lousy  a  town  as  Nevers. 
What  think'st  thou,  Toby!  added  my  fcther  in  a 
sprightly  tone.     -  Unless  it  be  a  garrison  town, 
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_.»_." —   _  ...  " 


for  then 1  hnBM  ,K*  a^l><,'«  Tullia,  I  talk  with  my  Tullia.     But  as  so 

......   Ion*. ;  '^       himself,  a*  h'''^  aK  '  l>cgan  to  look  into  the  stores  of  phi  low 

...  -.  sin'i    -        ^^  nj^j  k.4>«^|»iiiLr  his*  |  consider  how  many  excellent  things  niigl 

__  _**    *  *,n*  "'.   \  .mp*  with  one  hand,  ami  upon  the  occasion, — nobody  ujhui  earth 

^v^»  "4,,,.,,'J,,li.'l.,|llBli.riisiil*  in  tht' ••thi*r —  cei\e,  say*   tin'  great  orator,   how    ha; 

;      .     .'hti'fc    *••                 _    I                       .                  1            lrtiiMi.il     f,il»_  iiiV'flll     If     111'kI.i    till! 


''  ' .       ..Id  ha.  l-hstenini:.  I;;-  l«m.-l  f..r- 
••.:"    ;.,i-V  »ith  l-th  •-il-»«K,  "*  mv 


joyful  it  marie  mo. 

My  father  was  as  proud  of  his  t-loq 

'       "l |"!ne"r '"tin*  l»*t,r*  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  could  be,  for  his 

,,,::|s '  for  aught  I  am  convinced  of  to  the  eoi 

__  -  present,  with  as  much  reason:  it  was,  ii 

--  —  strength, — aiiil  his  weakness  tou. —  Hist 

for  lu*  was  hv  uatiuv  eloquent ;  <tn>i  hit* 


uncle  Tohv. Where  ? —     h»r  ho  was  hourly  a  dupe  to  it :  ami,  pn 


%  ' '* '*       „.:  ,u'na  wa*  i°l«l   "f  h- r  son's   death,  half  ;  and  ei»u>ot|uoutry  was  as  well  agaii 

\V  ; .  n    ."'/j'     't||at,  not  hiiug  able  to  moderate  il  had  m-\er  befallen  him. 
-t..Mi» '"'""^"j^.j.  „.|Sj,i„ns,  she  abrii]itly  broke  This  elow  will  unravel  what   uthemri 

.».,-  « |t»l«-»««"*"  ^|v  father  stuck  his  coiii|i:ih.*m-s  '•'•••in   vi-rv   inconsistent  in  my  futhcr'tf 

•    ..«•.«!*    ,  ^,'nnu'h  the  faster. — What  con-  character:     and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  pro 


*'*  ''  ■"        V,.r  «mi  n»M'»  r!l'*  faster.— What  «-on- 

*'    ^  %,,-P|i»"i:idiM-il  was  matter  of  calculation! 

:"*r':  "*  Via  list    have    h-t  u    <|»iite   a    dihVivnt 

^^-.pioni  •     '  ,1^    |kl-t.ffi-ii>l   to    reason    fiMiii 


arising  from  tin-  n< fleets  and  blunders  of 

or  othvr  mishaps,  unavoidable  in  a   fa 

•„,.  eoiiiu   pretend  to   reason    fr.un      anger,  or  rather  the  duration  of  it,  cter 

ajfi  '  '•  *  '  counter  to  all  conjecture. 

Hi**  •*"  ,  t]1t%K>  went  on,  in    my  opinion,  do-  My  father  had  a  favourite  little  mare, 

*'*■'*   *'     .'•  r  to  itM'lt.  hatl  consign*  d  over  to  a  most  beautiful 

-N-  ■  '■*  •"■  '  '*  horse,  in  order  to  have  a  pad  out  of  lie 

( llAl'l T.K  111.  own  riding.     He  was  sanguine  in  all  his 

,\<vna  ch:i|'ter  it  shall  ha\e,  and     so  talked  about  his  pad  every  day  with  a: 

~7     ,.n,«  too  ;  -*«»  l,M|k  t*»  youi*sel\«s.  a  sfi-nrity  as  if  it  had  been  reared,  brc 

'      .'     '    -,r   I'lato,  or   Plutarch,  or  Seneca,  or      bridled  ami  saddled  at  his  di>or  ivady  for  i 

"M        '       "  Hy  some  neglect  or  other  in  Ohadiah, 

out  that  my  father's  expectations  were 
vxith  nothing  Itettcr  than  a  mule,  and  i 
K"'!      '  .-.  \    it  m:iv  be  some  divine  or  father  of      beast  of  the  kind  as  ever  was  nroduccd. 

-'"  "  '  "      ~  '  My  mother  ami  my  uncle  Toby  exp 

father  would   In-  the  death  of  Obadiah, 


*'*.!..,     or    l-'pictetie*.    «•«■    Thenphrastu-.,    or 

\  •**  ,M  '"^      j.,11111'    inn*,   perhaps.,   of  later   dati-, 

"*  ^      .^'asi,  or  Hiidseii-,  or  l'l-tiareh,  »ir  Stidla, 

..  k,t     '^  .".^  jt  ,11:,v  be  some  divine  or  father  of 

1  s\.li ;  >t.  Austin,  t»r  St.  Cyprian,  or  Ibrnartl, 

"  '    "'  !».nns.  that  it  is  an  ir»v-i-tihle  and  natural 


k    ».-*"" 


t.'  woop  for  the  loss  nf  nur  friends  ur      then*  would  never  he  an  end  of  the  disa 
;.iiil    Seneca    (I'm    positive)    tells    us      See  here  !  \oii  rascal,  cried  my  father,  pi 

the  mule,  n bat  you  have  done! It  v 

said   Obadiah. How  do    1    kilo*  that 

mv  father. 

Triumph   swam    in   mv   father's  evef 
repartee,  -tho  Attic  salt  brought  water  ii 


"*'  '  Viv  that  such  griefs  i-\aeuate  th»iuselves 
*'"* \  ,i.nt  particular  cbamiel  :  and,  accordingly, 
'*,■*'  ^   i   |]|.|f   Pavid  wept   fm*  his  sim   Absalom, 


"  ,vli*ed   ilitfeii-iitly    from    most    men,   either  Philosophy  has  a 

*'*"  ^.,  ,,r  modern  ;  for  he  iwithcr  wept  it  away,      l'or  Death,  it  has  ar 
v*\v,    Hebr-'ws  ai<d  the    Koukiiis,     nur  sb*]it    it      they  all  at  once  rtisl 


*"       .,  »'r  his  Antinous,  Nio!n»  fur  her  children, 
**    '".    |    \pnlli>d><nis  and  (Yitu  both  sheil  tears 

^       vft;, ..  b.l"r-  bis  d>  nth.  — ami  so  Obadiah  heard  no  more  about  i 

"**v»    father   managed   his  atllieii.»n    otherwise  ;  Now  let  us  go  l»ack  to  my  brother's  do 

1     i:u"  " '■■    *'" ■*    .  :.k  —  ■       l'hilosophy  has  a  tine  saying  for  ever 

in  entire  set :  the  mi 
lied  so  into  mv  fath 
m+   th  ■    l-aplaii'ler-.     lmr   hanged    it,  as   tho      that  'twas  dillieult   to  string  them  togt»th 
.    .>.'•..     ,,,r  dr-'viui-d  it,  as  the  (Germans  ;  ■-  nor     tti   make  anything  of  a   consistent  »ho< 
*     )»».  cui^e  it,  »»r  damn    it,   or  excommunicate     tlieiu.  —  lie  took  them  as  they  came. 

v  ihxine  it,  or  /»//i'.M//rrn  it.  i       •»  "i'is  an  inevitable  chance, th<»  fir 

'      Hc"i^*t  riil  «-f  it,  howe\er.  '  in    Magna  C'harta  ; — it   is  an  everlastin 

^1.1    \oiir  w.irshi|»s  give  mo  leaxe  to  sipiee/e      parliament,  my  dear  brother, — All  mutt 

-  %i»»r*  l»«twts'n  tiles*'  two  pages!  •■  If  mv  son  could  not  have  died,  it  1 

fVn  Tiilly  was  heivft  of  his  dear  daughter     matter  of  wonder  : — not  that  he  is  dead. 

N«iiAi  at  Hrsi  he  laid  it  to  his  heart,  -he  listened         "  Monarebr  and  princes  dance  in  the  v 

of  nature,  and  modulated  his  own  '  with  us. 

9ty  Tullia  !  my  daughter  !  my  child  !  *»  To  'He  is  the  great  debt  and  tribute  < 

(Still. —  it   was,  O,  mv    Tullia! — my  •  nature:    tombs  and   monuments,    whicl 

J0nk*  1  see  my  Tullia,  1  hear  my  .  perpetuate  our  memories,  pay  it  themsel 
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kst  pyramid  of  them  all,  which  Wealth 
ice  have  erected,  has  lost  its  apex,  and 
ltrancated  in  the  traveller's  horizon." 
father  found  ho  got  great  ease,  and 
— u  Kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  towns 
,  have  they  not  their  periods!  and  when 
triples  and  powers  which  at  first  cemented 
them  together  have   performed   their 

rotations,  they  fall  back." Brother 

said  ray  uncle  Toby,  laying  down  his 

he  word  evolutions, Revolutions,   I 

uoth  my  father — by  Heaven  1  I  meant 
is,  brother  Toby ; — evolutions  is  nonsense. 

not  nonsense, — said  my  uncle  Toby. 

not  nonsense  to  break  the  thread  of  such 
•se  upon  such  an  occasion !  cried  my 
do  not,  dear  Toby,  continued  he,  taking 
te  hand,  do  not — do  not,  1  beseech  thee, 

me  at  this  crisis. My  uncle  Toby 

tpe  into  his  mouth. 

re  is  Troy  and  Mycrna*,  and  Thebes  and 
id  Pcrsepolis  and  Agrigentum !"  conti- 
father,  taking  up  his  book  of  post-roads, 
)  had  laid  down. — "  What  is  become, 
'oby,  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Cyzieum 
dense?  the  fairest  towns  that  ever  the 
upon  are  now  no  more  ;  the  names  only 
and  those  (for  many  of  them  are  wrong 
e  falling  themselves  by  piece-meal  to 
id,  in  length  of  time  will  be  forgotten, 
ved  with  everything  in  a  perpetual  night, 
d  itself,  brother  Toby,  must — must  come 
u 

rning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from 
owards  Megara,"  (when  can  this  have 
tight  my  uncle  Toby,)  u  I  began  to  view 
ary  round  about.—  iEgina  was  behind  me, 
was  before,  Pyroeus  on  the  right  hand, 
on  the  left. — What  flourishing  towns, 
trate  upon  the  earth !  Alas !  alas !  said  I 
f,  that  man  should  disturb  his  soul  for 
of  a  child,  when  so  much  as  this  lies 
rnried  in  his  presence  ! — Remember,  said 
elf  again,—  remember  thou  art  a  man." 
my  uncle  Toby  knew  not  that  this  last 
h  was  an  extract  of  Servius  Sulpicius's 
»ry  letter  to  Tully :  —ho  had  as  little  skill, 
lan,  in  the  fragments  as  he  had  in  the 
eces  of  antiquity : — and  as  my  father, 
»  was  concerned  in  the  Turkey  trade,  had 
ee  or  four  different  times  in  the  Levant, 
f  wliicli  he  had  stayed  a  whole  year  and 
t  Zante,  my  uncle  Toby  naturally  con- 
tat,  in  some  one  of  these  periods,  he  bad 
trip  across  the  Archipelago  into  Asia ; 
all  this  sailing  affair,  with  JEgum  behind, 
$ara  before,  and  Pyroeus  on  the  right 
.&c.,was  nothing  more  than  the  true  course 
ather's  voyage  and  reflections. — 'Twas 
•  in  his  manner; — and  many  an  under- 
itie  would  have  built  two  stories  higher 

irse  foundation*. And  pray,  brother, 

y  uncle  Toby,  laying  the  end  of  bis  pipe 
r  father  h  hand,  in  a  kindly  way  of  inter- 
-but  waiting  till  he  finished  the  account, 

year  of  our  Lord  was  this  ? 'Twas  no 

our  Lord,  replied  my  father. That's 

le,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  .—Simpleton  ! 
father, — 'twas  forty  years  before  Christ 


My  uncle  Toby  had  but  two  things  for  it; 
either  to  suppose  his  brother  to  be  the  Wandering 

Jew, or  that  his  misfortunes  had  disordered 

his  brain. "  May  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and 

earth  protect  and  restore  him,"  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  praying  silently  for  my  father,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

My  father  placed  the  tears  to  a  proper  account, 
and  went  on  witli  his  harangue  with  great 
spirit. 

"  There  is  not  such  great  odds,  brother  Toby, 
betwixt  good  and  evil,  as  the  world  imagines?' 
(This  way  of  setting  off,  by  the  bye,  was  not 

likely  to  cure  my  uncle  Toby's  suspicions.) 

"  Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want,  and  woe, 

are  the  sauces  of  life." Much  good  may  it  do 

them, — said  my  uncle  Toby  to  himself. 

"  My  son  is  dead ! — so  much  the  better ; — 'tis  a 
shame,  in  such  a  tempest,  to  have  but  one  anchor. 

M  But  he  is  gone  for  ever  from  us  !  be  it  so. — 
He  is  got  from  under  the  hands  of  his  barber 
before  he  was  bald  ; — he  is  but  risen  from  a  feast 
before  he  was  surfeited  ; — from  a  banquet  before 
he  had  got  drunken. 

u  The  Thracians  wept  when  a  child  was  born,** 

(And  we  were  very  near  it,  quoth  my  uncle 

Toby) "  and  feasted  and  made  merry  when  a 

man  went  out  of  the  world ;  and  with  reason- 
Death  opens  the  gate  of  Fame,  and  shuts  the  gate 
of  Envy  after  it ; — it  unlooses  the  chain  of  the 
captive,  —  and  puts  the  bondsman's  task  into 
another  man's  hands. 

"  Show  me  the  man,  who  knows  what  life  is, 
who  dreads  it, — and  111  show  thee  a  prisoner 
who  dreads  his  liberty." 

Is  it  not  better,  my  dear  brother  Toby — (for 
mark — our  appetites  are  but  diseases) — is  it  not 

better  not  to  hunger  at  all,  than  to  eat  f not 

to  thirst, — than  to  take  physic  to  cure  it ! 

Is  it  not  better  to  be  freed  from  cares  and 
agues,  —  from  love  and  melancholy,  —  and  the 
other  hot  and  cold  fits  of  life,  than,  like  a  galled 
traveller  who  comes  weary  to  his  inn,  to  be  bound 
to  begin  his  journey  afresh  ! 

There  is  no  terror,  brother  Toby,  in  its  looks 
but  what  it  borrows  from  groans  and  convulsions 
— and  the  blowing  of  noses  and  the  wiping  sway 
of  tears  with  the  bottoms  of  curtains  in  a  dying 

man's  room. — Strip  it  of  these, — What  is  it  I 

'Tia  better  in  battlo  than  in  bed,  said  my  uncle 
Toby. — Take  away  its  hearses,  its  mutes,  and  its 
mourning,   its  plumes,  escutcheons,   and   other 

mechanic  aids — What  is  it  I Better  in  battle  ! 

continued  my  father,  smiling ;  for  he  had  abso- 
lutely forgot  my  brother  Bobby — it  is  terrible  no 
way — for  consider,  brother  Toby, — when  we  are 
— death  is  not; and  when  death  ?« — we  are 


not. My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  pipe,  to> 

consider  the  proposition ;  my  father's  eloquence 
was  too  rapid  to  stay  for  any  roan ; — away  it  went 
and  hurried  my  uncle  Toby's  ideas  along  with  it. — 

For  this  reason,  continued  my  father,  'tis 
worthy  to  recollect  how  little  alteration,  in  great 
men,  the  approaches  of  death  have  made—  Ves- 
pasian died  in  a  jest  upon  his  close-stool-*-Galba 
with  a  sentence ; — Septimus  Severus  in  a  despatch ; 
— Tiberius  in  dissimulation ; — and  Ca>sar  Augustus 

in  a  compliment 1  hope,  'twas  a  sincere  one, 

— quoth  my  uncle  Toby — 

'Twas  to'hia  wife,— .said  my  father* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Aicd  lastly— for  of  all  the  choice  anecdotes 


which  history  can  produce  of  this  matter,  con- 
tinued my  father,— this,  like  the  gilded  dome 
which  covers  in  the  fabric,  crowns  all. — 

'Tis  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  praetor,— which,  I 

dare  say,  brother  Toby,  you  have  read. 1  dare 

pay  I  have  not,  replied  my  uncle. He  died, 

said  my  father,  as         *  *         *         *         * 

— And  if  it  was  with  hit  wife,  said  my  uncle 

Toby — there  could  be  no  hurt  in  it. That's 

more  than  I  know,  replied  my  lather. 

CHAPTER  V. 

My  mother  was  going  verv  gingerly  in  the 
dark,  along  the  passage  which  led  to  the  parlour, 

an  my  uncle  Toby  pronounced  the  word  icife. 

'Tis  a  shrill  penetrating  sound  of  itself,  and 
Obadiah  had  helped  it,  by  leaving  the  door  a  little 
ajar,  so  that  my  mother  heard  enough  of  it  to 
imagine  herself  the  subject  of  the  conversation : 
so,  laying  the  edge  of  her  finger  across  her  two 
Kps,  holding  in  her  breath,  and  bending  her  head 
a  little  downward*,  with  a  twist  of  her  neck — (not 
towards  the  door,  but  from  it,  by  which  means 
her  ear  was  brought  to  the  chink)  -  she  listened 

with  all  her  powers: the  Listening  Slave,  with 

the  Goddess  of  Silence  at  his  back,  could  not  have 
given  a  finer  thought  fpr  an  intaglio. 

In  this  attitude,  I  am  determined  to  let  her 
stand  for  five  minutes,  till  I  bring  up  the  affairs 
of  the  kitchen  (as  Hapin  does  those  of  the  church) 
to  the  same  period. 

ITUAPTER  VI. 

Though,  in  one  senae,  our  family  was  certainly 
a  simple  machine,  as  it  consisted  of  a  lew  wheels  ; 
yet  there  was  thus  much  to  be  said  for  it,  that 
these  wheels  were  set  in  motion  by  so  many 
different  springs,  and  acted  one  upon  the  other 
from  such  a  variety  of  strange  principles  and 
impulses — that,  though  it  was  a  simplo  machine, 
it  luui  all  the  honour  and  advantages  of  a  complex 
one — and  a  number  of  as  odd  movements  within 
it  as  ever  were  beheld  in  the  inside  of  a  Dutch 
silk-mill. 

Amongst  these  there  was  one,  I  am  going  to 
speak  of,  in  which,  perhaps,  it  was  not  altogether 
ho  singular  as  in  many  others ;  and  it  was  this, 
that  wliatever  motion,  debate,  harangue,  dialogue, 
project,  or  dissertation,  was  going  forward  in  the 
parlour,  there  was  generally  another,  at  the  same 
time,  and  upon  the  name  subject,  running  parallel 
along  with  it  in  the  kitchen. 

Now,  to  bring  this  about,  whenever  an  extra- 
ordinary message  or  letter  was  delivered  in  the 
parlour — or  a  discourse  suspended  till  a  servant 
went  out — or  the  lines  of  discontent  were  observed 
to  hang  upon  the  brows  of  my  father  or  mother — 
or,  in  short,  when  anything  was  supposed  to  t>e 
upon  the  tapis  worth  knowing  or  listening  to, 
it  was  the  rule  to  leave  the  door,  not  absolutely 
shut,  but  somewhat  ajar — as  it  stands  just  now  ; 
which,  under  covert  of  the  bad  hinge  (and  that 
poasibly  might  be  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  it 
was  never  mended)  it  was  not  difficult  to  manage ; 
by  which  means,  in  all  these  cases,  a  passage  was 
rally  left,  not  indeed  so  wide  as  the  Darda- 


nelles, but  wide  enough,  for  all  that,  to  < 
much  of  this  windward  trade  as  warn  m 
save  my  father  the  trouble  of  governing 

— my  mother  at  this  moment  stow 

by  it Obadiah  did  the  same  thing  i 

he  had  left  the  letter  upon  die  tal 
brought  the  news  of  my  brother's  dsntl 
before  my  lather  had  well  got  over  nil 
and  entered  upon  his  harangue — had 
upon  his  legs,  to  speak  his  sentiments 
subject. 

A  curious  observer  of  nature,  had 
worth  the  inventory  of  all  Job's  atoeft 
by  the  b\e,  pour  curious  observer*  4 
worth  a  groat — would  have  given  the 
to  have  heard  Corporal  Trim  and  my  I 
orators  so  contrasted  by  nature  and 
liaranguing  over  the  same  bier. 

My  father, — a  nun  of  deep  reading 
memory,— with  Cato,  and  Seneca,  and 
at  his  fingers'  ends  : 

The  Corporal — with  nothing — to  rent 
of  no  deeper  reading  than  his  innate 
greater  names  at  his  fingers'  ends  thai 
tents  of  it. 

The  one  proceeding  from  period  to 
metaphor  and  allusion,  and  striking  tit 
lie  went  along  (as  men  of  wit  and  fancy 
the  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  hi 
and  images. 

The  other,  without  wit,  or  antithesis 
or  turn,  this  way  or  that ;  but  leaving  t 
on  one  side,  and  the  pictures  on  the  ot 
straight  forwards,  as  nature  could  lea 
the  heart.  O  Trim  !  would  to  Heaven  t 
a  better  historian  !— Would  thy  histor 

better  pair  of  breeches! O  ye  oi 

nothing  melt  yon  1 

CHAPTER  VIL 
— Mt  young  master  in  London  m  4 
Obadiah. 

A  green  satin  night-gown  of  my 

which  had  been  twice  scoured,  was  the 
which  Obadiah V  exclamation  brought  h 

nah's  head. Well  might  Locke  write 

upon  the  imperfections  of  words.  Tl 
Susannah,  we  must  all  go  into  mournin 
note  a  second  time  :  the  word  siournjnj 
standing  Susannah  made  use  of  it  herai 
also  of  doing  its  office  ;  it  excited  not  • 
idea,  tinged  either  with  grey  or  black 
green. — The  green  satin  night-gown  h 

stilL 

Oh !  'twill  bo  the  death  of  my  pom 

cried  Susannah. — My  mother's  whole 
followed.— What  a  procession  1  her  re 
— her  orange-tawny,  — her  white  and  y 
strings, — her  brown  taffeta, — her  bone-1 
her  bed-gowns,  and  comfortable  undjer- 
Not  a  rag  was  left  behind. u  Hi 


nerer  look  up  again!"  said  Suf 

We  had  a  fat  foolish  scullion  ,- 
think,  kept  her  for  her  simplicity  ;- 
all  autumn  strugifling  with  a  dropsy.- 
dead  !  said  Obadiah  ; — he  is  certainly  1 
So  am  not  I,  said  the  foolish  scullion. 

Here  is  sad  news,  Trim  1  cried 

wiping  her  eyes  as  Trim  stepped  into  tl 
— master  Bobby  is  dead  and  onrtaf— 41 
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i  interpolation 
1  to  go  into  n 

ah  wndy. The  mourning  n 
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.1  beard  tbe  I 
ilk  my  own  earn,  answered  Obadjah  ;  and 
ill  have  a  terrible  piece  of  work  of  it  in   I 

f  the  Ox-moor Oh  1  he's  dead,  said 

■h-— Aa  nit,  said  the  scullion,  as  I'm 

■ant  for  him  from  my  heart  and  my  soul, 
rim,   fetching   a   sigh- — Poor   creature  I — - 
iv  I — poor  gentleman ! 
He  wan  alive  last  Wliitauntide !  said  the  ' 

tan. Whitsuntide  1 — alas  !   cried   Trim,  , 

ing  his  right  arm,  and  falling  instantly  into  , 
le  attitude  in  which  he  road  the  sermon, — 
i  Whitsuntide,  Jonathan  (ft 


ant),  or  Slirovetidc, 


tbe  Corporal  (striking  tho  end  of  his  stick 
dteularly  upon  the  floor,  so  aa  to  give  an 
!  health  and  stability) ; — and  ore  we  not 
pping  his  hat  upon  the  ground)  gon 
it  1 — Twas  infinitely  striking  !  Su 
into  a  flood  of  tears — We  are  not  slocks 

bed.— Tbe  foolish 'fat  scullion  herself,  who 
oaring  a  tish-kettle  upon  her  knees,  was 
with  it. — The  whole  kitchen  crowded  about 

,a*  I  perceive  plainly  that  the  preservation 
'  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and, 
y,  the  preservation  of  the  whole  world,— 
it  is  the  same  thing,  the  distribution  and 
t  of  IB  property  and  power,  may  in  time 
e  depend  greatly  upon  the  right  understand- 
tfats  stroke  of  the  Corporal's  eloquence, — I 
naad  your  attention  : — your  worships  and 
noes,  for  any  ten  pages  together,  take 
where  you  will  in  any  other  part  of  the 
■ball  sleep  for  it  at  your  ease, 
id,  ■  We  are  not  nocks  nnd  stones  :"— 'tis 
•ell.  1  should  have  added,  nor  are  we 
r— I  wish  we  were  ;— but  men  rHotbed  with 
,and  governed  by  our  imaginations  : — and 
a  junketing  piece  of  work  of  it  there  ia 
t  these  and  our  seven  senses,  especially 
of  them  ;  for  my  own  port,  I  own  it,  1  am 
ad  to  confess.  Let  it  suffice  to  affirm  that, 
the  senses,  the  eye  (for  I  absolutely  deny 
neh,  llio'  most  of  your  Barbali,  I  know,  arc 
has  tho  quickest  commerce  with  the  soul, 
a  a  smarter  stroke,  and  leaves  something 
inexpressible  upon  the  fancy  thdn  words 
Iher  convey,— or  sometimes  get  rid  of. 
n  gone  a  little  about ; — no  matter,  'tis  for 
, — let  ns  only  carry  it  back  in  our  mind,  to 
ortality  of  Trim's  1 


1    gone 


-Then 


•sir. 


■ofy 
t  truths  we  have  the  advantage  of  hi 
day ;  and  if  Trim  had  not  trusted  more  to 
X  than  his  head, — -be  bad  made  nothing  at 
t 
■f  Are  we  not  here  now!"  continued  the 

nu,  "  and  are  we  not" dropping  bis  hat 

<  upon  tbe  ground, — and  pausing,  before  hs 


heavy  lump 

of  clvy  had  been  kneaded  into  the  crown  of  it. 
Nothing  could  have  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
mortality,  of  which  it  was  the  type  and  forerunner, 
like  it ; — his  hand  seemed  to  vanish  from  under  * 
it ;— it  fell  dead  y- the  Corporal's  eye  fixed  u 
it  as  upon  a  corpse ; — and  Susannah  bunt  in 
flood  of  tears. 

Now, — ten  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  tii 
ten  thousand  (for  matter  and  motion  are  infinite) 
are  the  ways  by  which  a  hat  may  be  dropped 
upon  the  ground  without  any  effect. — Had  be 
flung  it,  or  thrown  it,  or  cast  it,  or  skimmed  it,  oi 
squirted  it,  or  let  it  slip  or  fall  in  any  possible 
direction  under  heaven,— or  in  the  boat  direction 
that  could  be  given  to  it : — had  be  dropped  it  like 
a  goose, — liko  a  puppy, — like  an  ass  ; — or  in 
doing  it,  or  even  after  he  had  done  it,  had  he 
looked  like  a  fool, — liko  a  ninny,— like  a  nincom- 
poop,— it  had  failed,  and  the  effect  upon  the  heart 
lad  been  lost. 

Yc  who  govern  this  mighty  world  and 
mighty  concerns  with  the  engines  of  eloquen 
—who  heat  it,  and  cool  it,  and  melt  it, 
mollify  it, — and  then  harden  it  again  to  y 
purpose  ;- — - 

Yc  who  wind  and  turn  the  passions  with  this 
great  windlass!  »"d  liaving  done  it,  lead  the 
owners  of  them  whither  ye  think  meet ; 

Ye,  lastly  who  drive ;  and  why  notl 

also  who  are  driven,  like  turkeys  to  market,  t 
a  stick  and  a  red  clout,— meditate, — meditate,  I 
beseech  you,  upon  Trim's  hat. 

CUAPTBR  vni. 

Sriry— I  have  a  small  account  to  settle  with  the 
reader  before  Trim  can  go  on  with  his  harangue. 
— It  shall  be  done  in  two  minutes. 

Amongst  many  other  book-debts,  all  of  which  I 
shall  discharge  in  due  time,  I  own  myself  a  debtor 
to  the  world  for  two  items,— a  chapter  upon 
chamber-maids  and  button -holes  ;   which,  in  tbe 


telling  me  that  the  two 
subjects,  especially  so  connected  together,  might 
endanger  the  morals  of  the  world,— I  pray  tbe 
chapter  upon  chamber-maids  and  button-holes  may 
be  forgiven  me,  and  that  they  will  accept  of  the 
last  chapter  in  lieu  of  it ;  which  is  nothing,  an't 
please  your  reverences,  hut  a  chapter  of  chamber- 
maids, green  gowns,  nnd  old  hats. 

Trim  took  his  hat  off  the  ground, — put  it  u 
bis  head, — and  then  went  on  with  his  oration  upon 
death,  in  tho  manner  and  form  following  ;— 

CUAFTBR  IX. 

To    UK,    Jonathan,  who   know  not    what 

want  or  care  is  ;— who  live  here  in  the  service  of  ; 
two  of  the  best  of  masters — (bating,  in  my  own 
cose,  his  Majesty  King  William  tbe  Third,  whom 
I  had  the  honour  to  serve  both  in  Ireland  and 
Flanders)— I  own  it ;  that  from  Whitsuntide  to 
within  three  weeks  of  Christmas, — 'tis  not  long, — 
'tis  like  nothing  ; — but  to  those,  Jonathan,  who 
know  what  death  is,  and  what  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion he  can  make  beforea  man  can  well  wheel  about, 
— 'tis  like  a  whole  age , — O  Jonathan  ! — 'twould 
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. .  I  !..■  i  in  •  il  iiiiiii'h  heart  bleed  to  consider, 

....    l*i,    i  ..i  |..nal  (standing  jierpendicularly), 

i.      i, .in,   .1  brave  and  upright  fellow  lias 

.  i...  i  .mo  .  ilmr  fiiiu' ! — And  trust  me,  Susy, 

li    I  il.     i  ..ij.'.rnl,  turning  to  Susannah,  whose 

...    .  *  .muting  in  water, — before  that  time 

i  .hi.. I  *gn in,— many  a  bright  eye  will  hi? 


•i.c 


ii... 


i 


.1 1 ' 


.<.ii  muiiah  placed  it  to  the  right  Bide  of  the 

■  !.•    «u|itt--lnit  riic  court 'sied  too. — Are 

i,.ii   •  •iiiiiiini'il  Trim,  looking  Rtill  at  Susannah, 

i  not  like  a  flower  of  the  field  ? A  tear 

i,l  1. 1  i'li  Mole  in  betwixt  every  two  tear*  of  humili- 
nii'.ii.     •  I  «   no  tongue  could  have  described  Susan- 

lt..li -.-.  utHii'ii«fi!, Is  not  all  flesh  grass  ?— 'Tin 

» I* ;,    -'li"  dirt. Thcv  all  looked  directly  at  the 

.  i  i/iIh/ii  ;  -the  scullion  liad  just  lieen  scouring  a 
IihIi  kfttlf. — It  was  not  fair. — 

-  What  is  the  finest  face  that  over  man  looked 
at '.     —I  could  hear  Trim  talk  so  for  ever,  cried 

hiiMiiiiifth, what   Is   it ! — (Susannah   laid    her 

hand  ii|N»n  Trim's  shoulder)  — but  corruption  ! 

Siiiwiiiiah  took  it  off. 

Now   I    love  you  for  this  ;— and    'tis  this 

di'lifious  mixture  within  you  which  maki*a  you 
dear  creatures  what  you  are  :  and  he  who  hates 

you  for  it all  I  can  say  of  the  matter  K — that 

he  has  cither  a  pumpkin  for  his  head,— or  a  pip- 
pin for  hi i*  heart  ; — and  whenever  he  is  dissected 
'twill  In?  found  so. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Whether  Susannah,  by  taking  her  hand  too 
suddenly  from  off  the  Corporals  shoulder — (by 
the  whisking  about  of  her  passions)  —  broke  a 
little  the  chain  of  his  reflections  ; — 

Or  whether  the  Corporal  l»egan  to  be  suspicious 
he  had  got  into  the  Doctor's  quarters,  and  was 
talking  more  like  th:«  chaplain  than  himself  ; 

Or  whether,  ------ 

Or  whether, — for  in  all  such  case*  a  man  of 
invention  and  parts  may,  with  pleasure,  fill  a  couple 
of  pages  with  suppositions, — which  of  all  these 
was  tin*  cau-c,  lei  the  curious  physiologist,  or  the 
curioim  anybody,  determine, — 'tis  certain,  at  least, 
the  Corporal  went  on  thus  with  his  harangue  : — 

For  my  own  part,  I  declare  it,  that,  out  of  doors, 
I  value  not  death  at  nil  : — not  this  .  .  .  added  the 
Corporal,  snapping  his  fingers, — but  with  an  air 
which  no  one  but  the  Corporal  eouM  have  given 
to  the  sentiment.-  In  battle,  1  value  death  not 
this  .  .  .  ami  let  him  not  take  me  cowardly,  like 
jioor  Joe  (iibbons,  in  scouring  his  gun. — What  is 
he !  A  pull  of  a  trigger ; — :i  push  of  a  bayonet 
an  inch  this  way  or  that, — makes  the  difference. 
— Look  along  the  line  to  the  right, — see  !  Jack's 
down  !  Well, — 'tis  worth  a  regiment  of  horse  to 
him. — No  ; — 'tis  Dick. — Then  Jack's  no  worse. — 
Never  mind  whieh  ; — we  pass  on, — in  hot  pursuit : 
the  wound  itself  which  brings  him  is  not  felt, — the 
best  way  is  to  stand  up  to  him  ;  tin*  man  who  flies 
is  in  ten  times  more  danger  than  the  man  who 
marches  up  into  his  jaws  ; — I've  looked  him,  added 
the  Corporal,  a  hundred  time*  in  the  face, — and 
know  what  he  is. — He's  nothing,  Obadiah,  at  all 
in  the  field. But  he's  very  frightful  in  a  house, 

3uoth  Obadiah. 1  never  minded  it  myself,  said 
onathan,  upon  a  coach-box. It  must,  in  my 

opinion,  be  most  natural  in  lied,  replied  Susannah. 

"  con  hi  I  escape  him  by  creeping  into  the 

Ts  skin  that  ever  wan  made  into  a  knapsack, 

do  it  there,  said  Trim  ; — but  that  is  nature. 


Nature  is  nature,  said  Jonathan         And 

that  is  the  reason,  cried  Susannah,  I  no  much  pity 

my  mistress. She  will  never  get  the  better  of 

it.* Now  I  pity  the  captain  the  most  of  any  one 

in  the  family,  answered  Trim. — Madam  will  set 
ease  of  heart  in  weeping — and  the  Squire  in  talk- 
ing about  it — but  my  poor  master  will  keep  h  all 
in  silence  to  himself. — I  shall  hear  him  sigh  in  his 
bed  for  a  whole  month  together,  as  he  did  Car 
Lieutenant  Le  Fevrc.  An'  please  your  honour, 
do  not  sigh  so  piteously,  I  would  say  to  him,  as  I 
lay  beside  him. — 1  cannot  help  it,  Trim,mv  master 
would  say ; — 'tis  so  melancholy  an  accident— I 

cannot  ffct  it  off  my  heart. Your  honour  fean 

not  death  yourself. 1  hope,  Trim,  I  fcarnothinp, 

he  would  say,  but  the  doing  a  wrong  thing. — WeU, 
he  would  add,  whatever  betides,  I  will  take  emit 
of  Le  Fovre's  boy. — And  with  that,  like  a  quieting 
draught,  his  honour  would  fall  asleep. 

I  like  to  hear  Trim's  stories  about  the  Captain, 
said  Susannah. He  is  a  kindly-hearted  gentle- 
man, said  Obadiah,  as  ever  lived. Ay,  and  as 

bravo  a  one  too,  said  the  Corporal,  as  ever  stepped 
before  a  platoon. — There  never  was  a  better  officer 
in  the  King's  army — or  a  lietter  man  in  God's 
world  ;  for  he  would  march  up  to  the  month  of  a 
cannon,  though  he  saw  the  lighted  match  at  the 
\  cry  touch-hole  ;— and  yet,  for  all  that,  ho  has  i 
heart  as  soft  as  a  child  for  other  people :— J* 

would   not  hurt  a  chicken. 1  would  sooner, 

quoth  Jonathan,  drive  such  a  gentleman  forsevei 

]K>undsa  year  than  some  for  eight. Thank  thee, 

Jonathan  !  for  thy  twenty  shillings— as  morn, 
Jonathan,  said  the  Corporal,  shaking  hiin  by  the 
hand,  as  if  thou  hadst  put  the  money  into  my  ova 
pocket. —  I  would  serve  him  to  the  day  of  my  death 
out  of  love.  He  is  a  friend  and  a  brother  to  me ; 
and  could  1  be  sure  my  |>oor  brother  Tom  «os 
dead — continued  the  Coi*poral,  taking  out  hif 
handkerchief — was  I  worth  ten  thousand  pounds 
I  would  leave  even'  shilling  of  it  to  the  Captain. 
— Trim  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  testa- 
mentary proof  he  gave  of  his  affection  to  his 

master. — The  whole  kitchen  was  affected. Do 

tell   ii*   the  story  of  the  poor  Lieutenant*  said 

Susannah. With  all  mv  heart,  answered  the 

Corporal. 

Susannah,  the  cook,  Jonathan,  Obadiah,  oad 
Corporal  Trim,  formed  a  circle  about  the  fire; 
and  as  toon  as  the  scullion  had  shut  the  kitchen 
floor— the  corporal  iK-gan. 

CIIAITEU  XI. 

I  am  a  Turk  if  1  had  not  as  much  forgot  m* 
mother  as  if  Nature  had  plastered  me  up,  and  set 
me  down  naked  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Nik? 
without  one. — Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam 
—  I've  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble, —  I  wish  it 
may  answer; — but  you  have  left  a  crack  in  my 
back  ;  —and  here's  a  great  piece  fallen  off  hew 
before  :-  and  what  must  1  do  with  this  foot  f— I 
shall  never  reach  Kngland  with  it. 

For  my  own  part,  1  never  wonder  at  anything ' 
and  so  often  has  my  judgment  deceived  me  in  my 
life  that  I  always  susjiect  it,  right  or  wrongs— at 
least,  1  am  seldom  hot  upon  cold  subjects.  For 
all  this,  1  reverence  truth  as  much  as  anybody  J 
and  when  it  has  slipped  us,  if  a  man  will  bat  take 
me  by  the  hand,  and  go  quietly  and  search  for  rt» 
as  for  a  thing  wo  hare  both  lost,  and  can  neither 
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til  without — I'll  go  to  the  world's  end 
— But  I  hate  disputes — and  therefore 
ligkvus  points,  or  such  as  touch  society) 
most  subscribe  to  anything  which  does 
me  in  the  first  passage,  rather  than  be 
>  one. — But  I  cannot  bear  suffocation  ; 

i   smells  worst  of  all. For  which 

resolved,  from  the  beginning,  that  if 
rmy  of  Martyrs  was  to  be  augmented— 
me  raised — I  would  have  no  hand  in  it, 
r  t'other. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
o  return  to  my  mother, 
le  Toby's  opinion,  madam,  "  That  there 
o  harm  in  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  Roman 
ping  with  his  wife  ;"-— or  rather  the  last 
tat  opinion — (for  it  was  all  my  mother 
t)  caught  hola  of  her  by  the  weak  part 
tie  sex  : — you  shall  not  mistake  me, — I 
*  curiosity ;— she  instantly  concluded 
}  subject  of  the  conversation,  and,  with 
■session  upon  her  fancy,  you  will  readily 
very  word  my  father  said  was  accommo- 
ar  to  herself  or  her  family -concerns. 

madam,  in  what  street  does  the  lady 
rould  not  have  done  the  same ! 
he  strange  mode  of  Cornelius's  death, 
had  made  a  transition  to  that  of  Socrates, 
iving  my  uncle  Toby  an  abstract  of  his 
•efore  his  judges  ; — twas  irresistible  : — 
>ration  of  Socrates — but  my  father's 
i  to  it. — He  had  wrote  the  *Life  of 
imself  the  year  before  he  left  off  trade  ; 
ear,  was  the  means  of  hastening  him  out 
that  no  one  was  able  to  set  out  with  so 
i,  and  in  so  swelling  a  tide  of  heroic 
pon  the  occasion,  as  my  father  was.  Not 
i  Socrates's  oration  which  closed  with  a 
»rd  than  transmigration,  or  annihilation, 
rse  thought  in  the  middle  of  it  than  to 
t  to  be, — the  entering  upon  a  new  and 
lie  of  things— or  upon  a  long,  a  profound 
ful  sleep,  without  dreams,  without  dis- 
— That  we  and  our  children  were  born 
t  neither  of  us  born  to  be  slaves. — No, 
stake ;  that  was  part  of  Eleazer*s  oration, 
od  by  Joseph  us,  (de  Bell.  Judaic) — 
ros  he  had  it  from  the  philosophers  of 
i  all  likelihood  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
ion  into  India,  after  he  had  overrun 
tongst  the  many  things  he  stole — stole 
lent  also  ;  by  which  means  it  was  carried, 
be  way  by  himself  (for  we  all  know  he 
>ylon),  at  least  by  some  of  his  marauders, 
e* — from  Greece  it  got  to  Rome, — from 
"ranee,  and  from  France  to  England. — 
some  round : — 
1-carriage ;   I  can  conceive  no  other 

ir,  the  sentiment  might  easily  have  come 
Ganges  into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus,  or 
ngal,  and  so  into  the  Indian  sea  ;  and, 
he  course  of  trade  (the  way  from  India 
>e  of  Good  Hope  being  then  unknown), 
tarried,  with  other  drugs  and  spices,  up 

>k  my  father  would  never  consent  to  publish  ; 
■script,  with  some  other  tracts  of  his,  in  the 
i,  or  most  of  which,  will  be  printed  in  due 


the  Red  Sea  to  Joddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  or  else 
to  Tor,  or  Suez,  towns  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf ; 
and  from  thence  by  caravans  to  Coptos,  but  three 
days'  journey  distant,  so  down  the  Mile  directly  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  sentiment  would  be  landed 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library ; — and  from  that  storehouse  it 
would  be  fetched. — Bless  me  !  what  a  trade  was 
driven  by  the  learned  in  those  days. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

Now  my  father  had  a  way  a  little  like  that  of 
Job's  (in  case  there  ever  was  such  a  man) — if  not, 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter. — 

Though,  by  the  bye,  because  your  learned  men 
find  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  precise  era  in 
which  so  great  a  man  lived  5 — whether,  for  instance, 
before  or  after  the  patriarchs,  &c. — to  vote,  there- 
fore, that  he  never  lived  at  all  is  a  little  cruel  J — 
'tis  not  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by. — Hap- 
pen that  as  it  may,— my  father,  I  say,  had  a  way, 
when  things  went  extremely  wrong  with  him,  espe- 
cially upon  the  first  sally  of  his  impatience — of 
wondering  why  he  was  begot ;— wishing  himself 
dead  ; — sometimes  worse : — and  when  the  provo- 
cation ran  high,  and  grief  touched  his  lips  with 
more  than  ordinary  powers — Sir,  you  scarce  could 
have  distinguished  him  from  Socrates  himself. — 
Every  word  would  breathe  the  sentiments  of  a  soul 
disdaining  life,  and  careless  about  all  its  issues ; 
for  which  reason,  though  my  mother  was  a  woman 
of  no  deep  reading,  yet  the  abstract  of  Socrates's 
oration,  which  my  father  was  giving  my  uncle 
Toby,  was  not  altogether  new  to  her.— She  listened 
to  it  with  composed  intelligence,  and  would  have 
done  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  had  not  my 
father  plunged  (which  he  had  no  occasion  to  have 
done)  into  that  part  of  the  pleading  where  the 
great  philosopher  reckons  up  his  connexions,  his 
alliances,  and  children ;  but  renounces  a  security 
to  be  so  won,  by  working  upon  the  passions  of  ma 
judges. — "  I  have  friends, — I  have  relations, — I 
have  three  desolate  children,"— says  Socrates. — 

— Then,  cried  my  mother,  opening  the  door, 
— you  have  one  more,  Mr.  Shandy,  than  I  know  of. 

^— By  Heaven !  I  have  one  less, — said  my 
father,  getting  up  and  walking  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

They  are  Socrates's  children,  said  my  uncle 
Toby .^—  He  has  been  dead  a  hundred  years  ago, 
replied  my  mother. 

My  uncle  Toby  was  no  chronologer ; — so  not 
caring  to  advance  one  step  but  upon  safe  ground, 
he  laid  down  his  pipe  deliberately  upon  the  table, 
and  rising  up,  and  taking  my  mother  most  kindly 
by  the  hand,  without  saying  another  word,  either 
good  or  bad,  to  her,  he  led  her  out  after  my  father, 
that  he  might  finish  the  eclaircissement  himself 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Had  this  volume  been  a  farce,  which,  unless 
every  one's  Life  and  Opinions  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  farce  as  well  as  mine,  I  see  no  reason 
to  suppose — the  last  chapter,  sir,  had  finished  the 
first  act  of  it ;  and  then  this  chapter  must  have 
set  off  thus : — 

Ptr.  jr.  j\  ang, — twing, — twang, — prut,— tint ; 
— 'tis  a  cursed  bad  fiddle. — Do  you  know  whether 
my  fiddle's  in  tune  or  not — trut..prut — They 
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»Vvi!d  \+>  f.f:hs. — "Ti*  wy-ked'y  strurr. — tr. .  a.e.i. 
•  •-  — t'aanz. — The  Vrid^  i*  a  n.i'e  ;;»■:>  high,  and 
it**  fr..ar.  i-y-  *t  ab*-:«!utf  ?y  d  ""wri.— .-Ise. — :rut.  .prat. 
— Hark  !  'tis  r."t  ■»-■  lad  a  t-'ne. — Itid-Ue  diddle, 
d.ddk  ij* ! ::•-.  '.idll-.-  diddl*.  dum.  Thrrv  is  n« -thins 
in  p!ay:r:r  l-'f'T*  ew^l judges  * — *#nt  then  V  a  man 
thev-. — *\". — not  him  with  :h«-  V>ur>  !!«■  unl-'rhisarm. 
— :he  sravf-  man  in  Hack. — "Sdva'.h  !  not  the 
jrEt.tr^jii  «irh  the  «w.-H  op.. — Sir.  I  had  rather 
piay  a  <t;  rice>«  t  •  IV.:<  j*  hers*  If.  trian  draw  my 
><,•*  ai.-r  ««bi  r.v  {•■!!>  Uf<ro  that  vi-rv  man  :  and 
ye;  I"!!  s»k«.-  my  Crenv»::a  to  a  Jew's  trump,  which 
is  the  rreate«t  mc-ica!  old*  that  *-v.«r  wt-re  lail. 
tha:  I  will  t:ii«  !:;-«nien:  s*:op  thr»—  hundred  and 
fiftv  league*  o'Jt  of  tune  ui^-n  mv  ridtljc  without 
punish  icj  one  single  n*»rve  that  K-I-^n^  to  him. — 
Twad.I>-  didd'e. — :widl>  diddle — twiddle  diddle 
— cwoJdie  diddle. — twuddle  diddi*1  :—  jrut-trot. — 
krish. — krash. — krush. —  I've  und-  :ie  *on.  sir. — 

■  - 

but  r.»u  see  h-.'s  n<-  w.-r*.  : — and  was  A  poll"  in 
lak*  his  fiddle  aft*  r  m«\  h«-  can  mak-*  Hra  no  l^tt^r. 

Didi!*  diddX  didiie  diddle,  .-idlle  did  !!■:.— 
i  -TTi. — dim. — dnini. 

— Y«  ur  wir^-p*  ar^  y«-:ir  r»  vcr^nc***  love 
r-.isin. — ai:d  •n»d  ha«  nmd--  y.-m  a",  with  £*■>•. d  ear?. 
— a^d  some  of  you  play  delightfully  yoursclvc*  ; — 
trut-prut. — yirLt-truT 

O  !  thvre  i-* — whom  I  coinM  -*5t  and  hear  whole 
day*. — who*..'  talents  li*  ir.  maki:i.;  what  h«-  tuMie* 
tv  be  f*  It :  who  in*]dr»  s  mo  with  hi*  joys  and  hopi-s. 
an i  put?  the  ir.nst  hidden  springs  of  my  heart  into 
motion. — If  y«iu  would  liorruw  fire  guineas  'if  n:e, 
«r. — which  is  wncrally  x-n  cuinia."'  nmrt*  than  I 
have  \/\  *pan'.^-or  yr.u.  Mi-^rs.  Ap-'thocarj-  and 
Tafior,  want  your  hills  paying, — that's  y«mr  time. 

•  CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tar.  fir*t  thin?  which  cntoivd  my  father's  head, 
After  affairs  were  a  little  .*-»:tltil  in  thf  family.  an«l 
Susannah  had  pot  ]«<»**M.,r*inn  nf  my  motherV  pr«-i»n 
satin  nisrht-jown. — «»«  u>  sit  duwn  c«h»1!v,  after 
the  example  of  Xviiuph-  n.  and  write  a  Truira- 
parfic.  or  *y««ii"in  nf  ediieation  for  me :  enileetini; 
r:rs!  f^r  that  purr*.**1  his  own  mattered  tln»u^ht.*, 
fienn^els,  and  r.oti»ns  ;  and  binding  them  ti»pther 
-■  a*  to  f.«nn  an  in^tititk  for  the  ^ivermnent  (»f 
:nv  idii!-!ljo"d  a:id ailnU'SOi'iuv. —  I  was  in\  futlu-rV 
».i*it  M.ik«-. — In-  had  lost  mv  hrothi-r  liiddivnitiri'lv. 
—he  had  lost,  hy  hi*  o*«  computati-in.  full  thn-e 
fnortl:*'  i if  mi'. — that  is.  he  had  U-i-n  unfortunate 
in  hi*  thri-e  fir-:  zt-t-at  ni<>  f»r  nw  : — my  eeniture. 
Hi*1,  and  nam'.* :  -  thi-re  «as  l-ut  thw  one  left  :  and 
■eronlijijly  my  father  ^sive  himself  \iy  to  it  with 
a*  Tnn«*h  drvntinn  a**  evi-r  mv  uncI»»Tohv  had  done 
to  lie*  diictrinc  of  pr»»je<tile««. — The  diffiTenei- 
between  them  *a«,  tliat  my  uncle  Tohv  dn-w  his 
vhnle  kimwled^^  «-f  prto*-i:tih-«  frori  Nicholas  Tar- 
?  irfia  : — my  father  spun  his  every  thread  nf  it  mit 
of  his  i.wn  hrnin. — t-r  lud  ^»  r>M-Ii  d  ami  cimms- 
T^irtft!  wlmt  all  otlur  spinners  ami  spinsters  hail 
»t:un  L-fort*  him,  that  'twas  pretty  near  the  name 
t'liinrv  to  him. 

In  abii!i:  thrco  year*.,  or  Homethiiii*  more,  my 
father  had  cot  advarnt-d  almost  jnt-i  the  mid. lit-  of 
Ms  work.— Liki*  :ill  other  urit-r*.  he  im-t  with  di-- 
apnointnitnts. — He  iniazin*d  he  should  b»«  aide  to 
♦■rui^  whatever  he  had  to  sav  into  so  small  a  coin- 


j  aw  that,  when  it  was  finished  and  Innim!,  it  might 

■^  rolled  up  in  my  mother's  lwusewifc. — Matter  \  have  the  honour  of  it,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 


crows  tinder  oar  hand*. — Let  no  man  »y^— 
■*  Come.— I*ii  write  a  duodecimo." 

>!y  father  rav*  himself  op  to  it,  however,  with 
:h*»  7ik-\  jciinful  dilisence.  pmeeedinc  step  by  step 
in  t  very  line  with  the  ume  kind  of  caution  and 
circum^f-eetion  (th»neh  I  cannot  say  npon  quite 
S--  re!i.ai'<u<  a  principle)  as  was  used  by  Johnaeh 
Casse.  :h^  \*Td  archbishop  of  Benerento,  m  eom- 
r as*i:»c  his  fialatea  ;  in  which  his  Grace  of  Bene* 
v.  n:«  M^er.s  n».-ar  fortr  vearsof  his  life  ;  and  whei 
:)u  xi.::  z  cum-  r.ui.  it  was  not -of  above  half  the 
>\,  •  • :  :h*.  :*..:  k:.T  >>  nf  a  Rider's  Almanack.  How 
;}.i  h--)\  n:an  i:.^na^.dthe  affair,  unless  he  spent 
the  ^  au-*t  j.^rt  of  his  time  m  combing  his  win- 
ker*, or  placing  at  primrro  with  his  chaplain,— 
would  pose  any  mortal  not  let  into  the  true  secftt 
— and  therefore,  'tis  worth  explaining  to  the  worH, 
was  i:  only  for  the  i  :>couragenient  of  those  few  ia 
i:  «  1k<  write,  nut  so  much  to  be  fed — as  to  be 
famon*. 

I  own.  had  John  do  la  Casse.  the  archbishop  of 
Rem  Tento,  for  whose  memory  (nntwithstandflBj 
his  (iaLiti-a  »  1  retain  the  hishest  veneration,— ho 
!i.»  l«*en.  sir.  a  slender  clerk,  of  dull  wit^ — do* 
'.•arts.— oo«:ivc  head,  and  so  forth, — he  and  til 
(iala:ea  xnirht  have  j.>cced  on  together  to  the  age 
•  <f  M»  thux'lah  f«r  me  : — the  phenomenon  had  aot 
1-eeii  «.-r?h  a  rare;ith-?si*. 

Kut  the  reverse  <>f  this  was  the  truth  :  Johnde 
la  1'a.vy  m-as  a  seuius  of  fine  parts  and  fertile 
faiit-y  ;  and  *c:  with  all  these  creat  ad\~anta|peo  of  i 
nature,  which  should  liave  pricked  him  fbrwardi 
«i:h  his  tialatea.  he  lay  under  an  impuissanes  it 
the  same  time,  of  advancing  above  a  line  and  I 
?ialf  in  the  compass  of  a  whole  summer*!  day. 
This  disability  in  his  < trace  arose  from  an  opinioa 
he  was  afflicted  with  ; — which  opinion  was  thi%— 

rig that  whenever  a  Christian  was  writing  a 

lni»k  (not  for  his  private  amusement,  but)  who* 
hi-  intent  and  purpose  was.  hanA  fiHr%  to  print  sad 
pnMi-h  it  to  tin-  world. — his  first  thoughts  wer* 
alwny*  the  te;nptations  of  the  evil  one. — This  wat 
the  state  of  ordinary  writers :  hut  when  a  perms*** 
of  viTiorahle  character  and  high  station,  either  m 
rhiHvh  or  sta**-.  •nice  turneil  author, — he  tnaiB- 
tainetl  that.  fiv>:n  the  very  moment  he  took  pen  hi 
hand. — all  the  devils  in  hell  broke  out  of  their 
holes  to  cajole  him. — 'Twas  term-time  with  them; 
—every  thought,  first  and  last,  was  captious  5— 
how  sjM-ei.'Us  and  piod  soever^ — 'twas  all  one  j— ia 
whatever  f-»rtu  \  r  colour  it  presented  itself  to  thi 
inngination— 'tuai«  <ti!l  a  stroke  of  one  or  other 
of  them  levi  11. -1  at  him.  and  was  to  be  fenced  off. 
— S«  tha:  tho  life  of  a  writer,  whatever  he  might 
far.ev  to  the  contrarv.  was  not  so  much  a  state  of 
r^mriivi/ifiii,  as  a  state  of  xrnrfare ;  and  his  pro- 
baron  in  i:  vn*ei^el\  that  of  any  other  man  militant 
;ip->7i  t-artii. — loth  de)*>ndimx  alike,  nut  half  so 
nmeh  upr-n  the  ih-jn-es  of  his  wit,  as  his  raist- 

M\  father  ws*  hugidy  ]deased  whh  this  theory 
••f  Joh.u  de  la  Taise.  archbishop  of  Benevento; 
and  had  it  nut  cr:tin|>cd  him  a  little  in  bis  creed) 
I  Iwdieve  «<>ul>l  have  given  ten  of  the  best  acres 
it;  ih>»  Shainly  t-^tate  to  have  been  the  broacherof 
it. — How  far  in v  father  actual lv  btdieved  in  the 
lh\'ii  uiil  U*  ?»eMi  win -n  1  come  to  speak  of  mv 
t':ither'>  tt  !i^i<>u<*  notions,  in  the  progress  of  thw  ., 
work  :  'ri>  eivn^h  to  *av  here,  as  he  could  not 
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oetrine* — be  took  op  with  the  allegory  of  it ;  and 
noold  often  any,  especially  when  Bis  pen  was  a 
ttle  retrograde,  there  was  as  much  good  meaning, 
nth,  and  knowledge,  couched  under  the  veil  of 
ohn  de  la  Casse*s  parabolical  representation — as 
as  to  be  found  in  any  one  poetic  fiction,  or 
tystic  record  of  antiquity. — Prejudice  of  education, 
a  would  say,  U  the  devilf—and  the  multitudes  of 
mn  which  we  suck  in  with  our  mother's  milk, 
re  the  devil  and  *IL — We  are  haunted  with  them, 
pother  Toby,  in  all  our  lucubrations  and  re- 
fiarches ;  and,  was  a  man  fool  enough  to  submit 
■nely  to  what  they  obtruded  upon  him — what 
««ld  his  book  bet  Nothing;  he  would  add, 
trowing  his  pen  away  with  a  vengeance ; — nothing 
at  a  farrago  of  the  clack  of  nurses,  and  of  the 
WMBBBf  of  the  old  women  {of  both  sexes)  through- 
otthe  kingdom. 

This  is  the  best  account  I  am  determined  to 
rro  of  the  slow  progress  my  father  made  in  his 
VsfSrn-jNsrfis  ;  at  which  (as  I  said)  he  was  three 
sara,  and^ometcnsg  more,  indefatigably  at  work, 
«|  at  last,  had  scarce  completed,  by  his  own 
■fcosuag,  one  half  of  his  undertaking :  the  mis* 
■tone  was  that  J  was  all  that  time  totally  neg- 
ated and  abandoned  to  nay  rnothrr :  and,  what 
as  almost  as  bad,  by  the  very  delay,  the  first  part 
f  the  work,  upon  which  nry  father  had  spent  the 
net  of  his  pains,  was  Tendered  entirely  useless ; 
day  a  .page  or  two  became  of  no  con- 


ly  it  waa  ordained  as  a  scourge  upon  the 
eife  of  human  wisdom,  That  the  wisest  of  Us  ail 
Mold  thus  outwit  ourselves,  and  eternally  forego 
mr  purposes  in  -the  intemperate  act  of  pursuing  , 


In  abort,  my  lather  was  bo  long  in  all  his  acts 
Tiea%muieey--or,  in  ether  words, — he  advanced 
rvery  alow  with  his  work,  and  I  began  to  live  ' 
si  get  forwards  at  such  a  rate,  that,  rf  an  event 
ai  not  happened— which,  when  we  get  to  it,  if  it 
m  be  told  with  decency,  shall  not  be  concealed  a 
mnent  from  my  reader, — I  verily  believe,  I  had 
■  by  my  tther,  and  left  htm  drawing  a  sun-dial,  ! 
better  purpose  than  to  be  buried  onder- 


CHAPTER  XTTL 
*Twas  nothing  r—^  did  not  lose  two  drops  of 
load  bv  it: — 'twas  not  worth  calling  in  a  surgeon, 
ad  he  tired  next  door  to  us. — Thousands  suffer  by 
hoiee  what  I  did  by  accident — Doctor  Slop  made 
m  flunesmorecf  it  than  there  wasoccasion. — Some 
am  rise  by  the  art  of  hanging  great  weights  upon 
•sail  wires : — and  I  am  this  day  £  August  the  1  Oth, 
HCl)  paying  part  of  the  price  of  this  man's  repu- 
tation. O,  twould  provoke  a  stone  to  see  how 
feats  are  carried  on  in  this  world  ! — The  cham- 
Wnmid  had  left  no  •■••■•'  -<**  under  the  bed. — 
(fcanot  yen  contrive,  master,  quoth  Susannah,  ; 
ft$ag  nn  the  sash  with  one  hand,  as  she  spoke,  : 
«*d  helping  me  up  into  the  window-seat  with  the 
flfter,  cannot  you  manage,  my  dear,  for  a  single 
tiB«,to  •  •••  **•  *•  ••*  *•*•••  | 

I  was  five  years  old.— *  Susannah  did  not  consider  , 
^  nothing  was  well  hung  in  our  family ;  so, , 
**p  came  the  sash  down  tike  lightning  upon  us.  ' 

— Nothing  is  left,— cried  Susannah, — nothing  is 
"ft— for  me,  but  to  run  my  country. — 

My  uncie  Toby's  house  was  a  much  kinder  ; 
ttnetuary  •  and  eo  Susannah  fled  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
When  Susannah  told  the  Corporal  the  misad- 
venture of  the  sash,  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  murder  of  me— {as  she  called 
it) — the  blood  forsook  his  cheeks : — all  accessories 
in  murder  being  principals, — Trim's  conscience 
told  him  he  was  as  much  to  blame  as  Susannah  ; 
— and,  if  the  doctrine  had  been  true,  my  uncle 
Toby  had  as  much  of  the  bloodshed  to  answer  for 
to  Heaven  as  either  of -them;  so  that  neither 
reason  nor  instinct,  separate  nor  together,  could 
possibly  have  guided  Susannah's  steps  to  so  proper 
an  asylum. — It  is  in  vain  to  leave  this  to  the  reader's 
imagination : — to  form  any  kind  of  hypothesis  that 
will  render  these  propositions  feasible,  he  must 
cudgel  his  brains  sore ;  and  to  do  it  without—he 
must  have  such  brains  as  no  reader  ever  had  before 
him. — Why  should  I  put  them  either  to  trial  or  to 
torture  ? — 'tis  my  own  affair :  111  explain  it  myselfl 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tis  a  pity.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  resting 
with  his  hand  upon  the  Corporal's  shoulder,  as 
they  both  stood  surveying  their  works— that  we 
have  not  a  couple  of  field-pieces  to  mount  in  the 
gorge  of  that  new  redoubt :  'twould  secure  the  lines 
all  along  there,  and  make  the  attack  on  that  side 
quite  complete.— Get  me  a  couple  cast,  Trim. 

Your  honour  shall  have  them,  replied  Trim, 
before  to-morrow  morning. 

It  was  the  joy  of  Trim's  heart,  nor  was  his  fer» 
tOe  head  ever  at  a  loss  for  expedients  in  doing  it, 
to  supply  my  uncle  Toby  in  his  campaigns  with 
whatever  his  fancy  called  for :  had  it  been  his  last 
crown,  he  would  have  sat  down  and  hammered  it 
into  a  paderero,  to  have  prevented  a  single  wish 
in  his  master.  The  Corporal  had  already, — what 
with  cutting  off  the  ends  of  my  uncle  Toby's  spouts 
— hacking  and  chiselling  up  the  sides  of  his  leaden 

gutters, melting   down    his  pewter  shaving*- 

basin  ;  and  going  at  last,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
on  to  the  top  of  the  church  for  spare  ends,  &c,  ho 
had  that  very  campaign  brought  no  less  tlian  eight 
new  battering  cannons,  besides  three  demi-culve- 
rins,into  the  field.  My  uncle  Toby's  demand  for  two 
more  pieces  for  the  redoubt  had  set  the  Corporal 
at  work  again ;  and,  no  better  resource  offering, 
he  had  taken  the  two  leaden  weights  from  the 
nursery-window ;  and  as  the  sash-puLlies,  when  the 
lead  was  gone,  were  of  no  kind  of  use,  he  had  taken 
them  away  also,  to  make  a  couple  of  wheels  for  one 
of  their  carriages. 

He  had  dismantled  every  sash-window  in  my 
uncle  Toby's  house  long  before,  in  the  very  same 
way — though  not  always  in  the  same  order ;  for 
sometimes  the  pullies  had  been  wanted,  and  not  the 
lead,  so  then  he  began  with  the  pullies  ;  snd  the 
pullies  being  picked  out,  then  the  lead  became 
useless ; — and  so  the  lead  went  to  pot  too. 


great  mojull  might  be  picked  handsomely 
out  of  this,  but  I  have  not  time  j — 'tis  enough  to 
say,  Wherever  the  demolition  began,  'twas  equally 
fatal  to  the  sash-window. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Corporal  had  not  taken  his  measures  so 

badly  in  this  stroke  of  artiUeryehip  but  that  he 

might  have  kept  the  matter  entirely  to  himself^ 

and  left  Susannah  to  have  sustained  the  whole 
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weight  of  the  attack  asshe  could  :  true  cooraeo  in  not 
content  with  coming  off*). — Tho  Cor].io»l,  whether 
as  general  or  comptroller  of  the  train — 'twas  no 
matter— had  done  that,  without  wh 
gined,  the  misfortune  could  never  han-  h.i|i["!ned, 
— at  teatl  in  SuMannah't  haxdi.  Hew  would  your 
honours  have  behaved  t — Ho  determined  at  onco 
not  to.  take  shelter  behind  Susannah,  but  to  give  it ; 
and,  with  this  resolution  upon  his  mind,  he  marched 
upright  into  the  parlour,  to  lay  the  whole  manwunre 
before  my  undo  Tobv. 


of  the  strange  conduct  of  Count  Sol: 
ing  the  foot  to  bait  and  the  bone  to  mm  wners 
it  could  uot  act ;  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
king's  command,  and  proved  the  lose  of  the  day. 

There  are  incidents  in  some  families  so  pat  to 
the  purpose  of  what  is  going  to  follow — Ihryare 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  invention  of  of  n  dramatic 
writer — I  mean  of  ancient  days. 

Trim,  by  the  help  of  his  fore-finger  laid  flat 
upon  the  table,  and  the  edge  of  bis  hand  striking 
across  it  at  right  angles,  made  a  shift  to  tell  his 
story  so  that  priests  and  virgins  might  have 
listened  to  it ; — and  the  story  being  told,  the  dialogue 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

— I  would  bo  piequeted  to  death,  cried  the 
Corporal  as  he  concluded  Susannah's  story,  before 
I  would  suffer  the  woman  to  come  to  any  harm :  — 
'twas  my  fault,  an'pleaaa  your  honour,— not  hen. 

Corpora]  Trim,  replied  my  uucle  Toby,  (putting 
on  his  hat,  which  lay  upon  the  tablt.)  if  untitling 
can  be  said  to  be  a  fault,  when  the  service  abso- 
lutely requires  it  should  be  done,  His  I  certainly 
who  deserve  the  blame ;  yon  obeyed  your  ordera. 

Had  Count  Solmes,  Trim,  done  tbc  same  at  the 
battle  of  Steinltirk,  said  Yorick,  drolling  a  little 
Upon  the  Corporal,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a 
dragoon  in  the  retreat — he  hadsavedthce. — Saved! 
cried    Trim,   interrupting  Yorick,  and  finishing 


had  saved  five  battalions,  an'  please  your  revt 
every  soul  of  them. — There  was  Cults 'a — continued 
the  Corporal,  clapping  the  fore-finger  of  liia  right 


— Graham's — and  Leven'a,  all  cut 
oo  had  the  English  life-guards,  too,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  regiments  upon  the  right,  who  marched  up 
boldly  to  their  relief,  and  received  th  ■  enemy's  fire 
in  their  faces,  before  any  one  of  their  o*u  platoons 
diseliarged  a  musket. 

They  11  go  to  heaven  for  it,  added  Trim— Trim 
is  right,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  nodding  to  Yorick  ; 
he's  perfectly  right. — What  signified  his  marching 
the  horse,  continued  the  Corpora,!,  where  the 
ground  was  so  strait,  that  the  French  had  such  a 
nation  of  hedges,  and  copses,  and  ditches,  and 
felled  trees  laid  this  way  and  that,  to  cover  them 


with  them  for  their  lives.     There  was  nothing  to 

be  done  for  the  horse: — he  bad  his  f"ot  shot  off, 
however,  for  his  pains,  continued  the  Cnrporal,  the 
very  next  campaign,  at  Landen. — Poor  Trim  got  his 
wound  there,  quoth  my  ancle  Toby.— 'Two*  owing, 
an'  plssae  your  honour,  entirely  to  Count  Solmes; 


had  we  drubbed  them  soundly  at  Steinkirk,  they 
would  not  have  fought  us  at  Louden. — Possibly 
not.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby  j  thongh,  if  they 
had  the  advantage  of  a  wood,  or  you  give  them  a 
moment's  time  to  intrench  themselves,  they  are  a 
nation  which  will  pop  and  pop  for  ever  at  yon. 
There  is  no  way  but  to  march  coolly  up  to  them, 
leeeivc  ttn.ii-  fire,  and  fall  in  upon  them,  pell-roeD; 
— Ding-dong,  added  Trim ;— Horse  and  foot,  said 
my  uncle  Toby ;— Helter-skelter,  said  Trim;— 
Hi- In  aii'!  left,  cried  my  uncle  Toby; — Blood  on* 
ounds!  shouted  the  Corporal: — the  battle  raged; 
Yorick  drew  his  chair  a  Utile  to  one  side  for  safety; 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  my  uncle  Tobv,  sink. 
ing  his  voice  a  note,  resumed  the  discourse  as  foQowi ; 
CHAPTER  XXEL 
KiNi>  William,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  addressing 
himself  to  Yorick,  was  so  terribly  provoked  at 
Count  Solmes  for  disobeying  his  ordera,  that  bs 
wonld  not  suffer  him  to  come  into  bis  presence  t* 
many  months  after.  I  fear,  answered  Yorick, 
tho  Squire  will  beasmuch  provoked  at  the  Corporal 
ss  the  King  at  the  Count.  But  'twould  be  an- 
gularly hard  in  this  ease,  continued  he,  if  Corporal 
Trim,  who  has  behaved  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  Count  Solmes,  should  have  the  fate  to  be  rs» 
warded  with  the  same  disgrace : — too  often,  in  taa 
world,  do  things  take  that  train.  I  would  spring 
a  mine,  cried  my  uncle  Toby, rising  up,  and  blow  op 
ii  iy  f.i  nit,  cation*,  and  my  house  with  them,  and  W 
would  perish  under  their  ruins, ere  I  would  stand  by 

and  see  it. Trim  directed  a  slight  but  a  gntefal 

bow  towards  his  master,  and  so  the  chapter  ends. 

chapter  xxm. 
— Thki,  Yorick,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  ysa> 
and  I  wil  I  lead  the  way  abreast ; — and  do  yon. 
Corporal,  follow,  a  few  paces  behind  ua. — Aaj 
Susannah,  an'  please  your  honour,  said  Trim, 
shall  he  put  in  the  rear.     Twas  an  excellent  dis- 

C'tion  ;  and  In  this  order,  without  either  drams 
ing,  or  colours  flying,  they  marched  slowly 
from  my  uncle  Toby's  bouse  to  Shandy  -ball. 

1  wish,  said  Trim,  as  they  entered  the  door, 

instead  of  tho  sash-weights,  I  bad  cut  off  tho 
church  -spout,  as  1  once  thought  to  have  done,— 
You  have  cut  off  snout*  enow,  replied  Yorick. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
As  many  pictures  as  have  been  given  of  ntj 
father,  how  like  him  soever  in  different  aim  and 
■rail  of  them  can  ever  help  th« 


any  kind  of  preconception  of  howmj 


of  life. 

infinitude  of  r.iMilii'g  in  him,  and  of  chances  aloof 
with  it.  lij-  which  handle  he  would  take  a  thingr— 
it  haffled,  sir,  all  calculations.  The  truth  wa% 
his  road  lay  so  very  far  on  one  ride  from  thai 
wherein  moat  men  travelled,  that  every  object  bef<W 
him  presented  a  face  and  section  of  itself,  to  ha 
eye,  altogether  dincsent  from  the  plan  and  stew 
tion  of  it  seen  by  thereat  of  mankind.  Inothef 
words,  'twas  a  different  object,  and,  in  course,  wot 
differently  considered. 
This  is  the  true  reason  thi 

I,  as  well  as  all  the  world  

eternal  squabbles  about  nothing.  She  looks  at  her 
outside ;- — I,  al  her  in — -.     How  is  it  possible 
should  agree  about  her  value  I 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

i  a  point  settled,  and  I  mention  it  for  the 
rt  of  Confucius,*  who  is  apt  to  get  en- 
d  in  telling  a  plain  story,  that,  provided  he 
along  the  bne  of  his  story,  he  may  go  back- 

.._.,  » j_  __  ,..  __,,   ~- -m held  to  be 


and  forwards  aa  he  will,  't 


i  being  premised,  I  tat 
joing  bacjtwardt  myself. 


I,  I  take  the  benefit  of  the 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


,  could  not  have  made  so  diabolical 

u  I  did — when  the  accident  befel  me : — it 

>ned  up  my  mother  instantly  into  the  nursery ; 
t  Susannah  had  but  just  time  to  make  her 
down  the  back  stairs,  as  my  mother  came 


],  for  fear  of  accidents,  had  left  it 
land  with  the  cook  ; — the  cook  had  told  it 
commentary  to  Jonathan  ;  and  Jonathan  to 
Lh  ;  no  that,  by  the  time  my  father  had  rung 
fl  half-a-dozen  times  to  know  what  was  the 
'  above,— was  Obadiah  enabled  to  give  him 
cular  account  of  it  just  IS  it  had  happened, 
ought  u  much,  said  my  father,  tucking  up 
ht-gown  j — and  so  walked  upstairs. 

would  imagine  from  this — (though  for  my 
irt  I  somewhat  question  it)— that  my  father, 
that  time,  had  actually  wrote  that  remark' 
haptcr  in  the  Triitra -pmtlia,  which  to  me 
loot  original  and  entertaining  one  in  the  whole 
-and  that  is  the  chapter  up™  jw*  uindoai, 
bitter  Philippic  at  the  end  of  it,  upon  the 
illness  of  chamber-maids. — I  have  but  two 
*  for  thinking  otherwise. 
t,  had  the  matter  been  taken  into  conside- 
before  the  event  happened,  my  father  cer- 
would  have  nailed  up  the  Bash-window  for 
Jidall;  which,  considering  with  what  diffi- 
■e  composed  books,  he  might  have  done  with 
tea  less  trouble  than  he  could  have  wrote 
ipler.  This  argument,  I  foresee,  holds  good 
t  his  writing  the  chapter,  even  after  the 

but  'tis  obviated  under  the  second  reason, 
I  hare  the  honour  to  offer  to  the  world  in 
t  of  my  opinion,  that  my  father  did  not 
he  chapter  upon  sash-windows  and  chamber- 
;  the  time  supposed, — and  it  is  this : — 
hit,  in  order  to  render  the  Trulra-padia 
etc,  I  wrote  the  chapter  myself.  ' 

CHAPTER  XXYIL 

father  put  on  his  spectacles, — looked, — took 
iff, — put  them  into  the  case, — all  in  less  than 
Halle  minute  ;  and  without  opening  his  lips, 
I  about  and  walked  precipitately  down  stairs. 
ither  imagined  he  bad  stepped  down  for  lint 
silicon;  but,  seeing  him  return  with  a  couple 
is  under  his  arm,  and  Obadiah  following  him 
JMtge  reading-desk,  she  took  it  for  granted 


* ,  asd  not  tho  Chinees 


If  it  be  but  right  done,  said,  my  father  turn- 
ing to  the  section — de  udc  vel  tubjecto  drcumci- 
rionit, — for  be  had  brought  up  Spenter  lie  Lrgibiu 
Htbramvm  Rilualibui,  —  and  Maimenidei,  in 
order  to  confront  and  examine  us  altogether  ; — - 
If  it  be  bat  right  done,  quoth  he, Only 


tell  us,  cried  my  mother,  interrupting  him,  what 
— For  that,  replied  my  father, 
Dr.  Slop. 


herbs  t For  that,  replied  my  father,  you  n 


My  mother  wen 
reading  the  sectio 

down  and 
as  follows 

my  father 

wen 

on, 

Very  well 

my 

•  •  "  •  ■  najTj  if  it  has  that  con- 
venience,— and  so,  without  stopping  a  moment  to 
settle  it  first  in  his  mind,  whether  the  Jews  had 
it  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from  the 
Jews, — he  rune  up,  and  rubbing  his  forehead  two  or 
three  times  across  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  in 
the  manner  we  rub  Out  the  footsteps  of  care,  when 
evil  hns  trod  lighter  upon  us  than  we  foreboded, 

— he  shut  the  book,  and  walked  down  stairs 

Nay,  said  he,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  different 
great  nation  upon  every  step  as  he  set  his  foot  upon 
it, — if  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Arabians,— the  Cappadociane — I  f  the  Col  c  hi,  and 
Troglodytes  did  it,— if  Solon  and  Pythagoras  sub- 
mitted, what  is  Tristram  I Who  am  I,  that  I 

should  fret  or  fume  one  moment  about  the  matter  t 

CHAPTER  xxvm. 


in  coming  through  the  narrow  entry,  and  so  had 
stepped  first  into  the  parlour),  this  Tristram  of 
ours,  I  find,  comes  very  hardly  by  all  his  reli- 
gious rites.  Never  was  the  son  of  Jew,  Christian, 
Turk,  or  Infidel,  initiated  into  them  in  so  oblique 
and  slovenly  a  manner.  But  he  is  no  worse,  I  trust, 
saidYorick.  There  has  been,  certainly,  continued 
my  father,  the  deuce  and  all  to  do  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  ecliptic,  when  this  offspring  of  mine 
was  formed.  That  you  are  abetter  judgeof  than 
I,  replied  Yorick.  Astrologers,  quoth  my  father, 
know  better  thin  us  both  i  the  trine  and  sei tile 
ve   jump. 

the  lords  of  the  geniturea  (as  they  call  them)  have 
been  at  bo-wep, — or  something  has  been  wrong 
above  or  below,  with  us. 

'Tis  possible,  answered  Yorick.    But  is  the 
child,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  the  worse  I     The  Tro- 
glodytes say  not,  replied  my  father.     And  your 
Yorick,  tell  us— Theologically,  said 
[peeking  after  the  manner  of  apotfae- 
iteomentt — or  washerwomen t  J 
— I'm  not  sure,  replied  mv  father; — but  they 
tell  us,  brother  Toby,  he's  the  better  for  it. — Pro- 


XaA!iri?r  vdroif,  ira]  flvffidrt 
BpaKK  KAavam.— I'hilo. 

t  Ti  Ttiuiatra  Tw*  iBrmr 
TaXvarOptrrirHTm  tlVoi. 


■  asaAAayJ),  s>  or-    ' 
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vided,  said  Yorick,  you  travel  htm  into  Egypt.— 
Of  that,  answered  my  father,  he  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage, when  he  see*  the  Pyramids. 

— Now,  every  word  of  tliis,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  is  Arabic  to  me.— 1  wish,  said  Yorick,  'twas 
so  to  half  tlte  world. 

— 1  litis,*  continued  my  father,  circumcised  his 
whole  army  one  morning. — Not  without  a  court- 
martial!— cried  my  uucle  Toby. — Though  the 
learned,  continued  he,  taking  no  notice  of  my 
uncle  Toby's  remark,  bat  turning  to  Yorick, — 
are  greatly  divided  still,  who  Ilus  was;— sumo 
say  Saturn ;  «ome  tho  Supreme  Being ; — others, 
no  more  than  a  brigadier-general  under  Pha- 
raoh Necho. — Let  him  be  who  he  will,  Raid  my 
uncle  Toby,  I  know  not  by  wliat  article  of  war  ho 
could  justify  it. 

The  coutrovcrtists,  answered  my  father,  assign 
two-and- twenty  different  reasons  for  it ; — others, 
indeed,  who  have  drawn  their  pens  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question,  have  shown  tho  world  the 
futility  of  tho  greatest  part  of  them. — But  then 
again,  our  best  polemic  divines, — I  wish  there  was 
not  a  polemic  divine,  said  Yorick,  in  the  kingdom : 
— one  ounce  of  practical  divinity — is  worth  a 
painted -si iip -load  of  all  their  reverences  have  im- 
ported these  fifty  years. — Pray,  Mr.  Yoriek,  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby, — do  tell  me  what  a  polemic  divine 
is? — The  best  description,  Captain  Shandy,  I  have 
ever  read,  is  of  a  couple  of  'em,  replied  Yorick,  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  fought,  single  liands,  betwixt 
Gymnast  and  Captain  Tripet ;  wliich  I  have  in  my 
pocket. — I  beg  I  may  hear  it,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  earnestly. — You  shall,  said  Yorick, — and  as 
the  Corporal  is  waiting  for  me  at  tho  door,  and  I 
know  the  description  of  a  battle  will  do  the  jR>or 
fellow  more  good  than  his  supper, — I  beg,  brother, 
you'll  give  him  leave  to  come  in. — With  all  my 

soul,  said  my  father. Trim  came  in  erect  and 

liappy  as  an  emperor ;  and  having  shut  the  door, 
Yorick  took  a  book  from  his  right-hand  coat-pocket, 
and  read,  or  pretended  to  read,  as  follows : 


CHAPTKR  XXIX. 
"  Wnicn  words  being  heard  by  all  the  sol- 


diers who  were  there,  divers  of  them,  being  in- 
wardlv  terrified,  did  shrink  back,  and  make  room 
for  the  assailant.  All  this  did  Gymnast  very  well 
remark  and  consider ;  and,  therefore,  making  as 
if  he  would  have  alighted  from  off  his  liorsc,  as  he 
was  poising  himself  on  the  mounting  side,  he  most 
nimbly  (with  his  short  sword  by  his  thigh)  shifting 
his  feet  in  the  stirrup,  and  performing  the  Htirnip 
leather  feat,  whereby  after  the  inclining  of  his  body 
downwards,  he  forthwith  launched  himself  aloft 
into  the  air,  and  placed  both  his  feet  together 
upon  the  saddle,  standing  upright,  with  his  back 
turned  towards  his  horse's  head. — Now  (said  he) 
my  caw  goes  forward.  Then,  suddenly,  in  the 
same  postnre  wherein  he  was,  he  fetched  a  gambol 
upon  one  foot,  and  turning  to  the  left  hand,  Tailed 
not  to  carry  his  body  ]>erfectly  round,  just  into  his 
former  ]>osition,  without  missing  one  jot. — Ha ! 
said  Tri]>et,  I  will  not  do  that  at  this  time ;  and  not 
without  cause. — Well,  said  Gymnast,  1  have  failed, 
I  will  undo  this  leap;  then  with  a  marvellous 
Ptrcngth  and  agility,turningtnward*thcrighthaud, 

*  'O  "IKos  t«  aitola  ttpir4yuftrai'  ravrb  Tot?j<rai 
Kai  tous  HfM  airrf  cvftfi&xovs  Karavaytcdaas. 

&4.VCHOIOATKO. 


he  fetched  another  frisking  gambol  as  before; 
which  done,  he  set  his  right  hand  thumb  upon  the 
bow  of  the  saddle,  raised  bim«Alf  up,  and  spang 
into  the  air,  poising  and  upholding  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  the  said  thumb, and 
so  turned  and  whirled  himself  about  three  times: 
at  the  fourth,  reversing  his  body,  and  overturning 
it,  upside  down,  and  foresideback,  without  touching 
any  thing,  he  brought  himself  betwixt  the  horse's 
two  ears ;  and  then  giving  hrnia»ff  a  jerking  swin£ 
he  seated  himself  uj>on  the  crupper.  — 

(This  can't  be  fighting,  said  my  uncle  Toby. — 
The  CorjKiral  shook  his  head  at  it.  Have  patience, 
said  Yorick.) 

"  Then  (Tripet)  passed  his  right  leg  over  kfc 
saddle,and  placed  himself  en  croupe* — But,  said  he, 
'twere  better  for  me  to  get  into  the  saddle.  Then 
putting  the  thumbs  of  both  hands  upon  the  cropper 
before  him,  and  thereupon  leaning  himself,  as  upon 
the  only  supi>orters  of  his  body,  he  incontinently 
turned  heels  over  head  in  the  air,  and  straight 
found  himself  lietwixt  the  bow  of  the  saddle,  in  a 
tolerable  seat:  then  springing  into  the  air  with 
a  summerset,  he  turned  him  about  like  a  windmill, 
and  made  above  a  hundred  frisks,  turns, and  demi- 
pommadas." — Good  God!  cried  Trim,  losing  aU 
patience, — one  home  thrust  of  a  bayonet  is  worth 
it  all. — I  tliiuk  ho  too,  replied  Yorick. 

I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  quoth  my  father. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

No ;  I  think  I  have  advanced  nothing,  re- 
plied my  father,  making  answer  .to  a  question 
which  Yorick  had  taken  the  liberty  to  put  to  him 
— I  have  advanced  nothing  in  the  TrUtra-jpmdia, 
hut  what  is  as  clear  as  any  one  proposition  in  Euclid. 
Reach  me,  Trim,  that  book  from  off  the  scrutoire. 
— It  has  oftentimes  been  in  my  mind,  continued 
my  father,  to  have  read  it  over,  both  to  ysa, 
Yorick,  and  to  my  brother  Toby ;  and  I  think  its 
little  unfriendly  in  myself  in  not  having  done  U 
long  ago. — Shall  we  have  a  short  chapter  or  two 
now, — and  a  chapter  or  two  hereafter,  as  occa- 
sions serve ;  and  so  on,  till  we  get  through  the 
whole! — My  uncle  Toby  and  Yorick  made  the 
obeisance  which  was  proper ;  and  the  Corporal, 
though  he  was  not  included  in  the  compliment, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  made  liis  bow 

at  the  same  time. — The  company  smiled. Trim, 

quoth  my  father,  has  paid  the  full  price  for  staying 
out  the  entertainment. — He  did  not  seem  to  rehab 

the  play,  replied  Yorick. Twas  a  Tom-fool 

lwittle,  an'  please  your  reverence,  of  Captain  Tri- 
pet's  and  that  other  officer,  making  so  many  sum- 
mersets as  they  advanced :  the  Frcneh  come  on 
capering  now  and  then  in  that  way, — but  not  quite 
so  much. 

Mv  uncle  Tobv  never  felt  the  consciousness  of 
his  existence  with  more  complacency  than  what 
the  Corporal's  and  his  own  reflections  made  him 
do  at  that  moment : — he  lighted  his  pipe. — Yoriek 
drew  his  chair  closer  to  the  table, — Trim  snuffed 
the  candle, — my  father  stirred  up  the  fire, — took 
up  the  book,-— coughed  twice,  and  began. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  first  thirty  pages,  said  my  father,  turning 

o\er  the  leaves, — are  a  little  dry;  and  as  they 

are  not  closely  connected  with  the  subject,— fot 

the  present  we  will  pass  them  by :  'tis  a  prefatory 
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introduction,  continued  my  father,  or  an  Intro- 
ductory preface  (for  I  am  not  determined  which 
name  to  give  it)  upon  political  or  civil  government ; 
the  foundation  of  which  being  laid  in  the  first  con- 
junction betwixt  male  and  female,  for  procreation 
of  the  specie*, — 1  was  insensibly  led  into  it 
Twas  natural,  said  Yorick. 

The  original  of  society,  continued  my  father, 
I'm  satisfied,  is,  what  Pohtian  tells  us,  t.  e.  merely 
conjugal,  and  nothing  more  than  the  getting  toge- 
ther of  one  man  and  one  woman, — to  which  (ac- 
cording to  Hesiod)  the  philosopher  adds  a  servant : 
— but  supposing,  m  the  first  beginning,  there  were 
no  men-servants  born,— he  lays  the  foundation  of 

it  in  a  man, — a  woman, — and  a  bull. 1  believe 

tisan  ox,  quoth  Yorick,  quoting  the  passage  (ohcor 
mir  wpArurrm,  yvraucm  r«,  Qovyr'  &por^pa)r-A  bull 
mast  have  given  more  trouble  than  his  head  was 

worth* But  there  ft  a  better  reason  still,  said 

my  father  (dipping  his  pen  into  his  ink)  ;  for  the  ox 
being  the  most  patient  of  animals,  and  the  most 
useful  withal  in  tilling  the  ground  for  their  nou- 
rishment,— was  the  properest  instrument,  and 
^mfrL-r^  too,  for  the  new-joined  couple,  that  the 

creation  could  have  associated  with  them. And 

mere  is  a  stronger  reason,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
than  them  all  for  the  ox. — My  father  liad  not 
power  to  take  his  pen  out  of  his  inkhorn,  till  he 

I  Ltd  heard  my  uncle  Toby's  reason. For  when 

•  um  ground  was  tilled,  said  my  undo  Toby,  and 
side  worth  enclosing,  then  they  began  to  secure  it 
by  walls  and  ditches,  which  was  the  origin  of  fortifi- 

auon. True,  true,  dear  Toby,  cried  myfather, 

striking  out  the  bull,  and  putting  the  ox  in  his  place. 
My  father  gave  Trim  a  nod  to  snuff  the  candle, 
*&  resumed  his  discourse. 

—I  enter  upon  this  speculation,  said  my  father, 
ejrelessly,  and  half  shutting  the  book,  as  he  went 
ov  merely  to  show  the  foundation  of  the  natural 
Ration  between  a  father  and  his  child  ;  the  right 
aad  jurisdiction  over  whom  he  acquires  these  se- 
veral ways: — 
1st,  By  marriage ; 
2dly,  By  adoption ; 
Sdhr,  By  legitimation  ;  and 
4thly,  By  procreation ;  all  which  I  consider  in 
fair  order. 

I  lay  a  slight  stress  upon  one  of  them,  replied 
Yorick, — the  act,  especially  where  it  ends  there, 
in  my  opinion,  lays  as  little  obligation  upon  the 
fafld  as  it  conveys  power  to  the  father. You 

m  wrong, — said  my  father,  argutely ;  and  for  this 

•  *  *  *  *  * 


—I  own,  added  my  father,  mat  the  offspring,  upon 
Hut  account,  is  not  so  under  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  mother. But  the  reason,  replied 

Yoriek,  equally  holds  good  for  her. — —She  is 
under  authority  herself,  said  my  father : and 


,  continued  my  father,  nodding  his  head, 
i  tod  laving  his  finger  upon  the  side  of  his  nose,  as 
i  b  aanened  his  reason, — she  is  not  the  principal 

•jntf,  Yorick. In  what  ?  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

|  flopping  his  pipew Though,  by  all  means,  added 

^father  (not  attending  to  my  uncle  Toby),  "  The 
J  **  ought  to  pay  her  respect ,-"  as  you  may  read, 

Yoriek,  at  largo,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes 

of  Justinian,  at  the  eleventh  title  and  the  tenth 
I  can  read  it  as  well,  replied  Yorick, 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
Tstm  can  repeat  every  word  of  it  by  heart,  quoth 

my  uncle  Toby. Pugh  !  said  my  father,  not 

caring  to  be  interrupted  with  Trim's  saying  his 


Catechism.- 

my  uncle  Toby. Ask  him,  Mr,  Yorick,  any 


-He  can,  upon  my  honour,  replied 


« lot  catechism. 


question  you  please.- 

— The    Fifth    Commandment,    Trim, said 

Yorick,  speaking  mildly,  and  with  a  gentle  nod,  as 
to  a  modest  catechumen. — The  Corporal  stood 

silent. You  don't  ask  him  right,  said  my  uncle 

Toby,  raising  his  voice,  and  giving  it  rapidly,  like 
the  word  of  command :  —  The  fifth !  cried  my 

uncle  Toby 1  must  begin  with  the  first,  an' 

please  your  honour,  said  the  Corporal. 

— Yorick  could  not  forbear  smiling — Your 
reverence  does  not  consider,  said  the  Corporal, 
shouldering  his  stick  like  a  musket,  and  marching* 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  to  illustrate  his  posi- 
tion,— that  'tis  exactly  the  same  thing  as  doing 
one's  exercise  in  the  field. — 

"  Join  your  right  hand  to  your  firelock ,**  cried 
the  Corporal,  giving  the  word  of  command,  and 
performing  the  motion. — 

u  Poise your firelock"  cried  the  Corporal ;  doing 
the  duty  still  of  both  adjutant  and  private  man. 

*  Rest  your  firelock" One  motion,  an'  please 

vour  reverence,  you  Bee  leads  into  another. — If 
his  honour  will  begin  but  with  the  first. — 

The  firtt — cried  my  uncle  Toby,  setting  his 
hand  upon  his  side, —     *  *    "       *  * 

The  second— cried  my  uncle  Toby,  waving 
bis  tobacco-pipe,  as  he  would  have  done  his  sword 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment. — The  Corporal  went 
through  his  manual  with  exactness  ;  and  having 
honoured  his  father  and  mother,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  fell  back  to  the  side  of  the  room. 

Everything  in  this  world,  said  my  father,  is  big 
with  jest,  and  has  wit  in  it,  and  instruction  too, — 
if  we  can  but  find  it  out. 

—Here  is  the  scaffold-work  of  instruction  ;  its 
true  point  of  folly,  without  the  building  behind  it. 

— Here  is  the  glass  for  pedagogues,  precep- 
tors, tutors,  governors,  gerund-grinders,  and 
bear-leaders,  to  view  themselves  in,  in  their  true 
dimensions. — 

Oh  !  there  is  a  husk  and  shell,  Yorick,  which 
grows  up  with  learning,  which  their  unskilfulnesH 
knows  not  how  to  fling  away  1 

Sciences  may  be  learned  by  rote,  but  wisdom  not.' 

Yorick  thought  my  father  inspired, — I  will 
enter  into  obligations  this  moment,  said  my  father, 
to  lay  out  all  my  aunt  Dinah's  legacy  in  charitable 
uses  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  my  father  had  no  high 
opinion),  if  the  Corporal  has  any  one  determinate 
idea  annexed  to  any  one  word  he  has  repeated. — 
Prithee,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  turning  round  to 
him, — What  dost  thou  mean  by  u  honouring  thy 
father  and  mother  9" 

Allowing  them,  an'  please  your  honour,  three 
halfpence  a  day  out  of  my  pay,  when  they  grow 

old. And    didst    thou  do    that,    Trim?    said 

Yorick. He  did  indeed,  replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

Then,  Trim,  said  Yorick,  springing  out  of  his 

chair,  and  taking  the  Corporal  by  the  hand,  thou 
art  the  best  commentator  upon  that  part  of  the 
Decalogue ; — and  I  honour  thee  more  for  it,  Cor- 
poral Trim,  than  if  thou  hadst  had  a  hand  in  the 
Talmud  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIH. 

0  blessed  health  !  cried  my  lather,  making  an 
exclamation,  aa  he  turned  over  the  leaves  to  the 
next  chapter,  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure  ; 
'tis  thou  who  enlargest  the  soul, —and  openest  all 
its  powers  to  receive  instruction  and  to  relish 
virtue. — lie  that  has  thee  has  little  more  to  wish 
for ; — and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want  thee 
— wants  everything  with  thee. 

1  have  concentrated  all  that  can  be  said  upon 
this  important  head,  said  my  father,  into  very  little 
room ;  therefore  we'll  read  the  chapter  quite 
through. 

My  lather  read  as  follows : — 

"  The  whole  secret  of  health  depending  upon 
the  due  contention  for  mastery  betwixt  the  radical 

heat  and  the  radical  moisture," You   have 

proved  that  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose,  above,  said 
Vorick. — —Sufficiently,  replied  my  lather. 

In  saying  this,  my  father  shut  the  book, — not  as 
if  he  resolved  to  read  no  more  of  it,  for  he  kept 
his  fore-finger  in  the  chapter : — not  pettishly, — for 
he  shut  the  book  slowly  :  his  thumb  resting,  when 
he  had  done  it,  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  cover, 
as  his  three  fingers  supported  the  lower  side  of  it 
without  the  least  compressive  violence. — 

I  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  that  point, 
quoth  my  father,  nodding  to  Yorick,  most  suffi- 
ciently in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Now,  could  the  man  in  the  moon  be  told  that  a 
man  in  the  earth  had  wrote  a  chapter  sufficiently 
demonstrating  that  the  secret  of  all  health  depended 
upon  the  due  contention  for  mastery  betwixt  the 
radical  heat  and  the  radical  moitture  ; — and  that 
he  had  managed  the  point  so  well  tliat  there  was 
not  one  single  word,  wet  or  dry,  upon  radical  heat 
or  radical  moisture,  throughout  the  whole  chapter, 
— or  a  single  syllable  in  it,  pro  or  con,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  the  contention  betwixt  these  two 
powers  in  any  part  of  the  animal  economy, — 

«  0  thou  eternal  Maker  of  all  beings !" — he 
would  cry,  striking  his  breast  with  his  right  hand 
(in  case  he  had  one) — "  Thou  whose  power  and 
goodness  can  enlarge  the  faculties  of  thy  creatures 
to  this  infinite  degree  of  excellence  and  perfection  1 
— What  have  we  Moonitct  done !" 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

With  two  strokes,  the  one  at  Hippocrates,  the 
other  at  Lord  Verulom,  did  my  father  achieve  it. 

The  stroke  at  the  prince  of  physicians,  with 
which  he  began,  was  no  more  than  a  short  insult 
upon  his  sorrowful  complaint  of  the  art  longa — 
and  vita  brevit. — Life  short,  cried  my  father,  and 
the  art  of  healing  tedious!  And  who  are  we  to  thank 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other,  but  the  ignorance 
of  quacks  themselves — and  the  stage-loads  of  che- 
mical nostrums,  and  peripatetic  lumber,  with  which, 
in  all  ages,  they  have  first  flattered  the  world,  and 
at  last  deceived  it ! 

— O  my  Lord  Verulam  !  cried  my  father,  turn- 
ing from  Hippocrates,  and  making  his  second 
stroke  at  hiin,  as  the  principal  of  nostrum-mongers, 
and  the  fittest  to  be  made  an  example  of  to  the 
rest, — What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  my  great  Lord 
Verulam  t — What  shall  I  say  to  thy  internal  spirit 
— thy  opium, — thy  saltpetre, — thy  greasy  unctions, 
— thy  daily  purges, — thy  nightly  clysters,  and  suc- 
ccdaneums ! 


— My  lather  was  never  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to 
any  man,  upon  any  subject ;  and  had  the  least 
occasion  for  the  exordium  of  any  man  breathing,  i 
How  he  dealt  with  his  Lordship's  opinion — yoa 

shall  see  ; — but  when — 1  know  not : we  most  '< 

first  see  what  his  Lordship's  opinion  «■  ' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

u  The  two  great  causes  which  conspire  with 
each  other  to  shorten  life,"  says  Lord  Verulam, 
u  are,  first, — 

"  The  internal  spirit,  which,  like  a  gentle  flams, 
wastes  the  body  down  to  death  : — and,  secondly,  ' 
the  external  air,  that  parches  the  body  up  to  ashes :  , 
— which  two  enemies  attacking  ns  on  both  sidn  ' 
of  our  bodies  together,  at  length  destroy  our  organs, 
and  render  them  unfit  to  carry  on  the  functions  of 
life." 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  road  to 
longevity  was  plain  ;  nothing  more  being  required, 
savs  his  Lordship,  but  to  repair  the  waste  eon- 
nutted  bv  the  internal  spirit,  by  making  the  sub-  ; 
stance  of  it  more  thick  and  dense,  by  a  regular 
course  of  opiates  on  one  side,  and  by  refrigeratmf 
the  heat  of  it  on  the  other,  by  three  grains  and  a 
lialf  of  saltpetre  every  morning  before  you  get 
up. 

Still  this  frame  of  ours  was  left  exposed  to  the  . 
inimical  assaults  of  the  air  without ;  but  this  vu 
fenced  off  again  by  a  course  of  greasy  unctions, 
which  so  fully  saturated  the  pores  of  the  skin  thtt 
no  spicula  could  enter  ; — nor  could  any  one  get 
out — This  put  a  htop  to  all  perspiration,  sensible 
and  insensible,  which  being  the  cause  of  so  many 
scurvy  distempers — a  course  of  clysters  was  requi- 
site to  carry  off  redundant  humours, — and  render 
the  system  complete. 

What  my  father  had  to  say  to  my  Lord  of  Ye* 
rulam's  opiates,  his  saltpetre,  and  greasy  unctions 
and  clysters,  you  Bhall  read, — but  not  to-day,— or 
to-morrow  : — time  presses  upon  me — my  reader 
is  impatient — I  must  get  forwards. — You  shall 
read  the  chapter  at  your  leisure  (if  you  choose  it) 
as  soon  as  ever  the  Tristra-padia  is  published.— 

Suffice  it  at  present  to  say — my  father  levelled 
the  hypothesis  with  the  ground  ;  and  in  doing  that,  . 
the  learned  know,  he  built  up  and  established  his 
own. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  whole  secret  of  health,  said  my  father, 
beginning  the  sentence  again,  depending  evidently 
upon  the  due  contention  betwixt  the  radical  heat 
and  radical  moisture  within  us, — the  least  imagin- 
able skill  had  been  sufficient  to  have  maintained 
it,  had  not  the  schoolmen  confounded  the  task, 
merely  (as  Van  Helmont,  the  famous  chemist,  has 
proved)  by  all  along  mistaking  the  radical  moisture 
for  the  tallow  and  fat  of  animal  bodies. 

Now  the  radical  moisture  is  not  the  tallow  or 
fat  of  annuals,  hut  an  oily  and  balsamous  substance ; 
for  the  fat,  and  tallow,  as  also  the  phlegm,  or  watery 
]>arts,  arc  cold  ;  whereas  the  oily  and  balsamous 
parte  are  of  a  lively  heat  and  spirit ;  which  accounts 
for  the  observation  of  Aristotle, "  Quod  omne  ani- 
mal pott  coitum  est  triste." 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  radical  heat  lives  in 
the  radical  moisture  ;  but  whether  vice  versa,  is  a  ' 
doubt :  however,  when  the  one  decavs  the  other  | 
decays  also  ;  and  then  is  produced,  eitlter  an  un- 
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ataral  heat,  which  causes  an  unnatural  dryness, 
-or  an  unnatural  moisture,  which  causes  drop- 
ies : — so  that  if  a  child,  as  he  grows  up,  can  be 
ut  taught  to  avoid  running  into  fire  or  water,  as 
ither  of  'em  threaten  his  destruction, — 'twill  be 
II  that  is  needful  to  be  done  upon  that  head. 

CHAPTER  XXXYIL 

The  description  of  the  siege  of  Jericho  itself 
wild  not  have  engaged  the  attention  of  my  uncle 
'oby  more  powerfully  than  the  last  chapter  ; — his 
yes  were  fixed  upon  my  father  throughout  it ; — 

0  never  mentioned  radical  heat,  and  radical 
loasture,  but  my  uncle  Toby  took  his  pipe  out  of 
ib  mouthy  and  shook  his  head  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
be  chapter  was  finished,  he  beckoned  to  the  Cor- 
•cral  to  come  close  to  his  chair,  to  ask  him  the 
oHowing  question, — aside : — *  ********** 

1  ******  *  * if  was  at  the  siege  of  Lime- 

ick,  'an  please  your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal, 
naldng  a  bow. 

The  poor  fellow  and  I,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
iddressing  himself  to  my  father,  were  scarce  able 
to  crawl  out  of  our  tents  at  the  time  the  siege  of 
Limerick  was  raised,  upon  the  very  account  you 

mention. Now  what  can  have  got  into  that 

precious  noddle  of  thine,  my  dear  brother  Toby  f 
cried  my  father,  mentally. By  Heaven  !  con- 
tused he,  communing  still  with  himself,  it  would 

puzzle  an  (Edipus  to  bring  it  in  point. 

I  believe,  an'  please  your  honour,  quoth  the 
Corporal,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  quantity 
of  brandy  we  set  fire  to  every  night,  and  the  claret 
and  cinnamon  with  which  I  plied  your  honour  off, 
— And  the  Geneva,  Trim,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
vhich  did  us  more  good  than  all, 1  verily  be- 
am, continued  the  Corporal,  we  had  both,  an' 
ptase  your  honour,  left  our  lives  in  the  trenches, 

aad  been  buried  in  them  too. The  noblest 

pare,  Corporal,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  his  eyes 
iparkling  as  he  spoke,  that  a  soldier  could  wish  to 

at  down  in ! .But  a  pitiful  death  for  him  !  an' 

ffeue  tout  honour,  replied  the  Corporal. 
t  All  this  was  as  much  Arabic  to  my  father  as  the 
ritetof  the  Colchi  and  Troglodytes  had  been  before 
to  rnr  uncle  Toby ;  my  fattier  could  not  determine 
•He&er  he  was  to  frown  or  to  smile. 

My  uncle  Toby,  turning  to  Yorick,  resumed  the 
c*e  at  Limerick  more  intelligibly  than  he  had 
fegnn  it — and  so  settled  the  point  for  my  father 
ttonce. 

CHAPTER  XXX VIIL 

It  was  undoubtedly,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  a  great 
itppiaess  for  myself  and  the  Corporal  that  we  had 
ill  along  a  burning  fever,  attended  with  a  most 
Aging  thirst,  during  the  whole  five-and-twenty 
k}»  the  flux  was  upon  us  in  the  camp  ;  otherwise, 
*t*t  my  brother  calls  the  radical  moisture  must, 
11 1  conceive  it,  inevitably  have  got  the  better. 
——My  father  drew  in  his  lungs  top-full  of  air, 
:  fd>  looking  up,  blew  it  forth  again,  as  slowly  as 

*  possibly  could- 

ft  was  Heaven's  mercy  to  us,  continued  my 
fade  Toby,  which  put  it  into  the  Corporal's  head 
to  m*"»«nin  that  due  contention  between  the  radical 
1  **t  sod  the  radical  moisture,  by  reinforcing  the 
1  fetor,  as  he  did  all  along  with  hot  wine  and  spices ; 
^fareby  the  Corporal  kept  up  (as  it  were)  a  con- 
ted  firing  ;  so  that  the  radical  heat  stood  its 
pound  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  was  a 


fair  match  for  the  moisture,  terrible  as  it  was. 
Upon  my  honour,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  you  might 
have  heard  the  contention  within  our  bodies,  bro- 
ther Shandy,  twenty  toises.— — If  there  was  no 
firing,  said  Yorick. 

Well, — said  my  father,  with  a  full  aspiration, 
and  pausing  awhile  after  the  word — was  I  a  judge, 
and  the  laws  of  the  country  which  made  me 
one  permitted  it,  I  would  condemn  some  of  the 
worst  malefactors,  provided  they  had  had  their 
clergy, 

Yorick,  foreseeing  the  sentence  was  likely 

to  end  with  no  sort  of  mercy,  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  father's  breast,  and  begged  he  would  respite 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  till  he  asked  the  Corporal  a 

question. Prithee,  Trim,  said  Yorick,  without 

staying  for  my  father's  leave,— tell  us  honestly— 
what  is  thy  opinion  concerning  this  self-same 
radical  heat  and  radical  moisture  t 

With  humble  submission  to  his  honour's  better 
judgment,  quoth  the  Corporal,  making  a  bow  to 
my  uncle  Toby. — Speak  thy  opinion  freely,  Cor- 
poral, said  my  uncle  Toby. The  poor  fellow  is 

my  servant — not  my  slave,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
turning  to  my  father. 

The  Corporal  put  his  hat  under  his  left  arm, 
and  with  his  stick  hanging  upon  the  wrist  of  it, 
by  a  black  thong  split  into  a  tassel  about  the  knot, 
he  marched  up  to  the  ground  where  he  had  per- 
formed his  catechism  ;  then,  touching  his  under- 
jaw  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
before  he  opened  his  mouth, — he  delivered  his 
notion  thus : — 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Just  as  the  Corporal  was  hemming  to  begin, — 

in  waddled  Dr.  Slop. Tis  not  two-pence  matter, 

— the  Corporal  shall  go  on  in  the  next  chapter, 
let  who  will  come  in. - 

Well,  my  good  Doctor,  cried  my  father,  spor- 
tively, for  the  transitions  of  his  passions  were 
unaccountably  sudden  ; — and  what  has  this  whelp 
of  mine  to  say  to  the  matter  T 

Had  my  father  been  asking  after  the  amputation 
of  the  tail  of  a  puppy  dog — he  could  not  have  done 
it  in  a  more  careless  air  :  the  system,  which  Dr. 
Slop  had  laid  down  to  treat  the  accident  by,  no 
way  allowed  of  such  a  mode  of  inquiry. — He  sat 
down. 

Pray,  sir,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  go  unanswered, — in  what  condition 

is  the  boy ! -Twill  end  in  a  phimosis,  replied 

Dr.  Slop. 

I  am  no  wiser  than  I  was,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

returning  his  pipe  into  his  mouth. Then  let 

the  Corporal  go  on,  said  my  father,  with  his  me- 
dical lecture. The  Corporal  made  a  bow  to  his 

old  friend,  Dr.  Slop,  and  then  delivered  his  opinion 
concerning  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture,  in 
the  following  words  : — 

CHAPTER  XL. 

The  city  of  Limerick,  the  siege  of  which  was 

begun  under  his  Majesty,  King  William  himself, 

the  year  after  I  went  into  the  army, — lies,  an' 

please  your  honours,  in  the  middle  of  a  devilish 

wet  swampy  country. 'Tis  quite  surrounded, 

said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  the  Shannon,  and  is,  by 
its  situation,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  places 
in  Ireland. — 
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I  think  this  is  a  new  fashion,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  of 

beginning    a    medical  lecture. "lis  all  true, 

answered  Trim. Then  I  wish  the  faculty  would 

follow  the  cut  of  it,  said  Yorick. Tis  all  cut 

through,  an*  please  your  reverence,  said  the  Cor- 
poral, with  drains  and  hogs ;  and  besides,  there 
was  such  a  quantity  of  rain  fell  during  the  siege, 
the  whole  country  was  like  a  puddle  : — 'twas  that, 
and  nothing  else,  which  brought  on  the  flux,  and 
which  had  like  to  liave  killed  both  his  honour  and 
myself.  Now  there  was  no  such  thing,  after  the 
first  ten  days,  continued  the  Corporal,  as  for  a 
soldier  to  lie  dry  in  his  tent,  without  cutting  a 
ditch  round  it,  to  draw  off  the  water  ; — nor  was 
that  enough  for  those  who  could  afford  it,  as  his 
honour  could,  without  setting  lire  every  night  to 
a  pewter  dish  full  of  braudy,  which  took  off  the 
damp  of  the  air,  and  made  the  inside  of  the  tent 
as  warm  as  a  stove. 

And  what  conclusion  dost  thou  draw,  Corporal 
Trim,  cried  my  father,  from  all  these  premises  I 

I  infer,  an'  please  your  worship,  replied  Trim, 
that  the  radical  moisture  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  ditch-water ; — and  that  the  radical  heat,  of 
those  who  can  go  to  the  expense  of  it,  is  burnt 
brandy : — the  radical  heat  and  moisture  of  a  pri- 
vate man,  an1  please  your  honours,  is  nothing  but 
ditch-water, — and  a  dram  of  Geneva  : — and  give 
us  hut  enough  of  it,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  givo 
us  spirits,  and  drive  away  the  vapours, — we  know 
not  wliat  it  is  to  fear  death. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  Captain  Sliandy,  quoth  Doctor 
Slop,  to  determine  in  which  branch  of  learning 
your  servant  shines  mast,  whether  in  physiology 
or  divinity. Slop  had  not  forgot  Trim's  com- 
ment upon  the  sermon. 

It  is  but  an  hour  ago,  replied  Yorick,  since  the 
Corporal  was  examined  in  the  latter,  and  passed 
muster  with  great  honour. 

The  radical  heat  and  moisture,  quoth  Doctor 
Slop,  turning  to  my  father,  you  must  know,  is  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  our  being, — as  the  root  of 
a  tree  is  the  source  and  principle  of  its  vegetation. 
— It  is  inherent  in  the  seeds  of  all  animals,  and 
may  be  preserved  sundry  ways  ;  but,  principally, 
in  my  opinion,  by  con  substantiate,  impriments  and 
occludcnts. — Now,  this  }>oor  fellow,  continued  Dr. 
Slop,  pointing  to  the  Coqw>ral,  lias  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have   heard  some  Biii>erficial  empiric 

discourse  upon  this  nice  point. That  he  has, — 

said  my  father. Very  likely,  said  my  uncle. 

I  am  sure  of  it, — 4110th  Yorick. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
Doctor  Slop  being  called  out  to  look  at  a  cata- 
|  plasm  he  liad  ordered,  it  gave  my  father  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  with  another  chapter  in  the 

Tristra-padia. Come  1  cheer  up, my  lads;  I'll 

I  show  you  laud ; — for  when  we  have  tugged  through 
that  chapter,  the  book  shall  not  be  opened  again 
this  twelvemonth. — Huzza! 

CHAPTER  XLIL 

Five  years  with  a  bib  under  his  chin  ; 

Four  years  in  travelling  from  Christ-cross-row 
to  Malachi  ; 

A  year  and  a  half  in  learning  to  write  his  own 
name  ; 

Seven  long  years  and  more  Twro-ing  it,  at 
Greek  and  Latin. 


Four  years  at  his  probation*  and  his  negations; 
— the  fine  statue  still  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
marble  block, — and  nothing  done,  bat  his  took 
sharpened  to  hew  it  out ! — Tis  a  piteous  delay  ! 

-Was  not  the  great  Julius  Scaligcr  within  aa 

ace  of  never  getting  his  tools  sharpened  at  all  U. 
Forty-four  years  old  was  he  before  lie  could  manage 
his  Greek  ; — and  Peter  Damianus,  lord  bishop 
of  Ostia,  as  all  the  world  knows,  could  not  so  much 
as  read,  when  he  was  of  man's  estate ;— and  Balds* 
himself,  as  eminent  as  he  turned  out  after,  entered 
upon  the  law  so  late  in  life  that  everybody 
imagined  he  intended  to  be  an  advocate  in  the 
other  world.  No  wonder,  when  Eudamidas,  the 
son  of  Archidamas,  heard  Xcnocrates  at  seventy- 
five  disputing  about  wisdom,  that  he  asked  gravely, 

"If  the  old  man  l>e  yet  disputing  and  inquiring 
concerning  wisdom, — what  time  will  he  have  te 
make  use  of  it  ? " 

Yorick  listened  to  my  father  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  tilers  was  a  seasoning  of  wisdom  unaccoint- 
ablv  mixed  up  with  his  strangest  whims  ;  and  he 
had  sometimes  such  illuminations  in  the  darkest 
of  his  eclipses  as  almost  atoned  for  them.  Be  war/, 
sir,  when  you  imitate  him. 

I  am  convinced,  Yorick,  continued  my  father, 
half  reading  and  half  discoursing,  that  there  it  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  intellectual  world  ;  aid 
that  the  soul  of  man  has  shorter  ways  of  going  te 
work,  in  furnishing  itself  with  knowledge  and  in- 
struction, tlian  we  generally  take  with  it  Bet, 
alack  !  All  fields  liave  not  a  river  or  a  spring  ma- ' 
ning  beside  them  ; — every  child,  Yorick,  has  not 
a  parent  to  point  it  out. 

The  whole  entirely  depends,  added  ray  father,  hi 
a  low  voice,  upon  the  auxiliary  verbs,  Mr.  Yorick. 

Had  Yorick  trod  upon  Virgil's  snake,  he  coola 
not  have  looked  more  surprised.  I  am  surprised 
too,  cried  my  father,  ol>scrviiig  it ; — and  I  reckon 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  ever  befel 
the  republic  of  letters,  that  those  who  have  ben 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  our  children,  and 
whose  business  it  was  to  open  their  minds,  and 
stock  them  early  with  ideas,  in  order  to  set  the 
imagination  loose  upon  them,  have  made  so  little 
use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  doing  it,  as  they  have 
done  ; — so  that,  except  Raymond  LulHus,  and  the 
elder  Pelegrini,  the  last  of  whom  arrived  to  sueh 
perfection  in  the  use  of  'em,  with  his  topics,  thai, 
in  a  few  lessons,  he  could  teach  a  young  gentleman 
to  discourse  with  plausibility  upon  any  subject, 
pro  and  r»n,  and  to  say  and  write  all  tliat  conld 
be  spoken  or  written  concerning  it,  without  blot- 
ting a  word,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld 
him. 1  should  be  glad,  said  Yorick,  inter- 
rupting my  father,  to  be  made  to  comprehend 
this  matter You  shall,  said  my  father. 

Tho  highest  stretch  of  improvement  a  single 
word  is  capable  of,  is  a  high  metaphor; — for  which* 
in  my  opinion,  the  idea  is  generally  the  worse, and 
not  the  better  : — but  be  that  aa  it  may, — when  the 
mind  has  done  that  with  it — there  is  an  end ; — the 
mind  and  the  idea  are  at  rest,  until  a  second  idea 
enters  ; — and  so  on. 

Now  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  is  at  once  to  set 
the  soul  a-going  by  herself  upon  the  materials  m 
they  are  brought  her  ;  and,  by  the  vorsability  of 
this  great  engine,  round  which  they  are  twisted,  t» 
open  new  tracks  of  inquiry,  and  make  every  m 
engender  millions. 
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1  excite  my  curiosity  greatly,  said  Yorick. 
'or  my  own  part,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  I 

pren  it  op. The  Danes,  an'  please  your 

r,  quoth  the  Corporal,  who  were  on  the  left 
siege  of  Limerick,  were  all  auxiliaries.— 

cry  good  ones,  said  my  uncle  Toby. And 

honour  roml'd  with  them— captains  with 
us — very  well,  said  the  Corporal.— — But 
xihariea,  Trhn,  my  brother  is  talking  about, 
red  my  uneie  Toby, — I  conceive  to  be  differ- 


ing*. 
-Yoi 


on  do !  said  my  lather,  rising  up. 

CHAPTER  XLTH. 

father  took  a  single  turn  across  the  room, 
it  down  and  finished  the  chapter. 
verbs  auxiliary  we  are  concerned  in  here, 
led  my  father,  are  am,  to  at,  have,  had,  do, 
ake,  made,  suffer,  shall,  should,  will,  would, 
mid,  owe,  ought*  used,  or  is  wont ; — and 
varied  with  tenses,  present,  past,  future, 
njugated  with  the  verb  see, — or  with  these 
•*  added  to  them  ;—/*•/?  Was  it?  Will  it 
VouUitbef  May  it  be?  Might  it  6eS— and 
gain  put  negatively,  It  it  not?  Was  it  not? 
it  not  $— or  affirmatively — It  it,  It  was,  It 
la  be; — or  chronologically — Has  it  been  al- 
Lateipf  How  long  ago?— orhypothetically — 

st  9  If  it  was  not  9 what  would  follow  1 — 

French  should  beat  the  English  1  If  the  Sun 
of  the  Zodiac !  Now,  by  the  right  use  and 
ctkm  of  these,  continued  my  father,  in  which 
fa  memory  should  be  exercised,  there  is  no 


one  idea  can  enter  hk  brain,  how  barren  soever, 
but  a  magazine  of  conceptions  and  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  forth  from  it.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a 
white  bear  !  cried  my  father,  turning  his  head 
round  to  Trim,  who  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair. 

No,  an'   please  your  honour,  replied  the 

Corporal. But  thou  couldst  discourse  about 

one,  Trhn,  said  my  father,  in  case  of  need  !— 
How  is  it  possible,  brother,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 

if  the  Corporal  never  saw  one  ? 'Tis  the  fact  I 

want,  replied  my  father  j— and  the  possibility  of  it 
is  as  follows : 

A  white  beak  ;  very  well.  Have  I  ever  seen 
one !  Might  I  ever  have  seen  one !  Am  I  ever 
to  see  one !  Ought  I  ever  to  have  seen  one  I  Or 
can  I  ever  see  one  ? 

Would  I  had  seen  a  white  bear  1  (for  how  can 
I  imagine  it  ?) 

If  I  should  see  a  white  bear,  what  should  I 
say!  If  I  should  never  see  a  white  bear,  what 
then! 

If  I  never  liave,  can,  must,  or  shall,  see  a  white 
bear  alive, — have  I  ever  seen  the  skin  of  one  ! 
Did  I  ever  see  one  painted  l— described  I  Have  I 
never  dreamed  of  one  1 

Did  my  father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  brothers,, 
or  sisters,  ever  see  a  white  bear  i  What  would 
they  give  !  How  would  they  behave  !  How  would 
the  white  bear  have  behaved !  Is  he  wild !  Tame  t 
Terrible !  Rough  !  Smooth ! 

— Is  the  white  bear  worth  seeing  I 

— Is  there  no  sin  in  it ! — 

—la  it  better  than  a  black  one  ? 


VOLUME    THE    SIXTH. 


CHAPTER  L  . 

IX  not  stop  two  moments,  my  dear  sir  ; — 
a  we  have  got  through  these  five  volumes 
r,  sit  down  upon  a  set, — tbey  are  better 
ithing),  let  us  just  look  back  upon  the  coun- 
have  passed  through. 
•What  a  wilderness  has  it  been  !  and  what 
y  that  we  have  not  both  of  us  been  lost,  or 
ed  by  wild  beasts  in  it ! 
yon  think  the  world  itself,  sir,  had  contained 
number  of  jack-asses  ? — How  they  viewed 
riewed  us  as  we  passed  over  the  rivulet  at 
item  of  that  little  valley  ! — and  when  we 
d  over  that  hill,  and  were  just  getting  out 
t*— good  God  I  what  a  braying  did  they  all 
together! 
rhaee,  shepherd,  who  keeps  all  those  jack- 


eaven  be  their  comforter  I — What !  are  they 
earned  ! — Are  they  never  taken  in  in  win- 
Bray, — bray, — bray.     Bray  on, — the  world 

Aj  your  debtor  ; louder  still  ; — that's 

.; — in   good    sooth,   you   are  ill   used. — 
a  jack-ass,   I  solemnly  declare  I  would 
■  6  sol-re-«t    from    morning  even  unto 


F 


CHAPTER  IL 

Whex  my  father  had  danced  his  white  bear 
backwards  and  forwards  through  half-a-dozen 
pages,  he  closed  the  book  for  good  and  ally — and, 
in  a  kind  of  triumph,  re-delivered  it  into  Trim's 
hand,  with  a  nod  to  lay  it  upon  the  scrutoire,  where 
he  found  it. 

Tristram,  said  he,  shall  be  made  to  conjugate 
every  word  in  the  dictionary,  backwards  and  for- 
wards the  same  way :— every  word,  Yorick,  by 
this  means,  you  see,  is  converted  into  a  thesis  or 
an  hypothesis  ; — every  thesis  and  hypothesis  have 
an  offspring  of  propositions  ;  and  each  proposition 
has  its  own  consequences  and  conclusions; — every 
one  of  which  leads  the  mind  on  again  into  fresh 
tracts  of  inquiries  and  douhtings. — The  force  of 
this   engine,  added   my  father,  is  incredible,  in 

opening  a  child's  head.' Tis  enough,  brother 

Shandy,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  to  burst  it  into  a 
thousand  splinters. — 

I  presume,  said  Yorick,  smiling,  it  must  be 
owing  to  this — (for,  let  logicians  say  what  they 
will,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  sufficiently  from 
the  bare  use  of  the  ten  predicaments)— tliat  the 
famous  Vincent  Quirino,  amongst  the  many  other 
astonishing  feats  of  Ins  childhood,  of  which  the 
Cardinal  Bern  bo  has  given  the  world  so  exact  a  story, 
— should  be  able  to  paste  up,  in  the  public  schools  at 
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Rome,  bo  early  as  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  no 
less  than  four  thousand  five  nundred  and  sixty  dif- 
ferent theses,  upon  the  most  abstruse  points  of  the 
most  abstruse  theology; — and  to  defend  and  main- 
tain them  in  such  sort  as  to  cramp  and  dumbfound 

his  opponents. What  is  that,  cried  my  father,  to 

what  is  told  us  of  AlphonsusTo8tatus,who,almostin 
his  nurse's  arms,  learned  all  the  sciences  and  liberal 
arts, without  being  taught  anyone  of  them ! — What 

shall  wo  say  of  the  great  Peireskius  I That's 

the  very  man,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  I  once  told 
you  of,  brother  Shandy,  who  walked  a  matter  of 
five  hundred  miles,  reckoning  from  Paris  to  Schev- 
ling,  and  from  Schevling  back  again,  merely  to  see 
Stevinus's  flying  chariot. — He  was  a  very  great 
man  !  added  my  uncle  Toby  (meaning  Steviuus). 

He  was  so,  brother  Toby,   said  my  father 

(meaning  Peireskius)  ;  —  and  had  multiplied  his 
ideas  so  fast,  and  increased  his  knowledge  to  such 
a  prodigious  stock,  that,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
an  anecdote  concerning  him,  which  we  cannot 
withhold  here,  without  shaking  the  authority  of 
all  anecdotes  whatever, — at  seven  years  of  age  his 
father  committed  entirely  to  his  care  the  education 
of  his  younger  brother,  a  boy  of  five  years  old, 
with  the  sole  management  of  all  his  concerns.— 
Was  the  father  as  wise  as  the  son!  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby. 1  should  think  not,  said  Yorick. 

13  ut  what  are  these,  continued  my  father — 

(breaking  out  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm) — what  are 
those  to  those  prodigies  of  childhood  in  Grotius, 
Scioppius,  Heinsius,  Politian,  Pascal,  Joseph  Sea- 
lieer,  Ferdinand  de  Cordoue,  and  others  ;— some 
of  whom  left  off  their  substantial  forms  at  nine 
yean  old,  or  sooner,  and  went  on  reasoning  without 
them ; — others  went  through  their  classics  at  seven ; 
— wrote  tragedies  at  eight. — Ferdinand  do  Cordoue 
was  so  wise  at  nine — 'twas  thought  the  Devil  was 
in  him  ; — and  at  Venice  gave  such  proofs  of  his 
knowledge  and  goodness  that  the  monks  imagined 

he  was  Antichrist,  or    nothing. Others  were 

masters  of  fourteen  languages  at  ten  ; — finished 
the  course  of  their  rhetoric,  poetry,  logic,  and 
ethics,  at  eleven  ;— put  forth  their  commentaries  j 
upon  Servius  and  Martian  us  Gipella  at  twelve  ; — 
and  at  thirteen  received  their  degrees  in  philoso- 
phy, laws,  and  divinity. But  you  forget   the 

great  Lipsius,  quoth  Yorick,  who  composed  a  work* 

the  day  he  was  born. Thoy  should  have  wiped 

it  up,  said  my  uncle  Tobv,  and  said  no  more  about 
it. 

CHAPTER  II L 

When  the  cataplasm  was  ready,  a  scruple  of 
decorum  had  unseasonably  rose  up  in  Susannah's 
conscience,  about  holding  the  caudle  whilst  Slop 
tied  it  on  :  Slop  had  not  treated  Susannah's  dis- 
temper with  anodynes; — and  so  a  quarrel  had 
ensued  betwixt  them. 

— Oh !  oh ! — said  Slop,  casting  a  glance  of  undue 
freedom  in  Susannah's  face,  as  she  declined  the 

*  ••  Noun  aurions  quel  que  Intervt,"  nayii  Ilaillct,  "de 
mentrer  qu'il  n'a  ricn  de  ridicule  b'il  etoit  veritable,  nu 
irmiim  dam*  Ic  sens  enifmiatique  que  Niciu*  Krytlirreus  a 
tachc  de  lui  donncr.  Cot  auteur  dit  que  pour  iimiprcndro 
ciiiimp  Lipsc.  il  a  pO  componer  un  ouvragc  le  premier 
Jour  do  fe:i  vie ;  il  fuut  n'imaginer,  qui*  co  premier  Jour 
n'Cft  pa*  eelui  de  *a  naUnnoe  chnrnellc,  mats  eclui  au- 
qtir-1  il  a  commend  d'uacr  de  la  rnl*on  ;  il  vout  que  c'ait 
itc  a  l'Age  de  ncuf  ans ;  ct  11  nous  veut  persuader  que  co 
fut  en  cut  Age,  que  Lipae  fit  un  poeme.— Lc  tour  est  inge- 
nioux,"  die. 


office  ; — then,  I  think  I  know  you,  madam. 


You  know  me,  sir  !  cried  Susannah  fastidiously 
and  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  levelled  evidently,  not 
at  his  profession,  but  at  the  Doctor  himself  ^—vou 
know  mo  !  cried  Susannah  again.— Doctor  Slop 
clapped  his  finger  and  his  thumb  instantly  upon 
his  nostrils ; — -Susannah's  spleen  was  ready  to 

burst  at  it ; Tis  false,   said  Susannah.—- 

Come,  come,  Mrs.  Modestv,  said  Slop,  not  a  little 
elated  with  the  success  of  nis  last  thrust ; — If  yos 
won't  hold  the  candle  and  look, — you  may  hold  it 

and  shut  your  eyes. That's  one  of  your  Popish 

shifts,  cried  Susannah. 'Tis  better,  said  Slop, 

with  a  nod,  than  no  shift  at  all,  young  woman. 

I  defy  you,  sir,  cried  Susannah,  pulling  her  shift- 
sleeve  below  her  elbow. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  two  persons  to 
assist  each  other  in  a  surgical  ease  with  a  man 
splenetic  cordiality. 

Slop  snatched  up  the  cataplasm :  — Susannah 

snatched  up  the  caudle. A  little  this  way,  said 

Slop. — Susannah,  looking  one  way,  and  rowing 
another,  instantly  set  fire  to  Slop's  wig  ;  which, 
being  somewhat  bushy  and  unctuous  withal,  was 

burnt  out  before  it  was  well  kindled. Yes 

impudent  whore  I  cried  Slop,— {, for  what  is  w . 
but  a  wild  beast  ?) — you  impudent  whore  1 
Slop,  getting  upright,  with  the  cataplasm  in  Ik 

hand. 1  never  was  the  destruction  of  anybody** 

nose,  said  Susannah  ;  which  is  more  than  yon  can 

say. Is  it  f  cried  Slop,  throwing  the  cataplasm 

in  her  face. Yea.  it  is,  cried  Susannah,  re- 
turning the  compliment  with  what  was  left  in  the 
pan. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Doctor  Slop  and  Susannah  filed  cross-bills 
against  each  other  in  the  parlour  ;  which  done, si 
the  cataplasm  had  failed,  they  retired  into  Uw 
kitchen  to  prepare  a  fomentation  for  me  ; — and 
whilst  that  was  doing,  my  father  determined  the 
point  as  you  will  read. 

CHATTER  V. 

You  sec  'tis  high  time,  said  my  father,  address- 
ing himself  equally  to  my  uncle  Tobv  and  Yorick, 
to  take  this  young  creature  out  of  these  women^i 
hands  and  put  him  into  those  of  a  private  governor. 
Marcus  Antoninus  provided  fourteen  governor!, 
all  at  once,  to  superintend  his  son  ConunodWs 
education  ; — and  in  six  weeks  he  cashiered  five  of 
them. — I  know  very  well,  continued  my  father,  that 
Commodus's  mother  was  in  love  with  a  gladiator 
at  the  time  of  her  conception ;  which  accounts  for  a 
great  many  of  Commodus'scruclties  when  he  became 
emperor  ; — but  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  those 
five  whom  Antoninus  dismissed  did  Commodus*s 
temper,  in  thut  short  time,  more  hurt  than  the 
other  nine  were  able  to  rectify  all  their  lives  long. 

Now,  as  I  consider  the  person  who  is  to  be  about 
mv  son.  as  the  mirror  in  which  he  is  to  view  hint- 
self  from  morning  to  night ;  and  by  which  ho  is  to 
adjust  his  looks,  his  carriage,  and,  perhaps,  the 
inmost  sentiments  of  his  heart, — I  would  have 
one,  Yorick,  if  possible,  polished  at  all  points,  fit 

for  my  child  to  look  into. This  is  very  good 

sense,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby  to  himself. 

— There  is,  continued  my  father,  a  certain  mien 
and  motion  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts,  both  in 
acting  and  speaking,  which  argues  a  man  well 
within;  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Gregory 
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of  Nazianzum,  upon  observing  the  hasty  and  un- 
toward gestures  of  Julian,  should  foretell  he  would 
one  day  become  an  apostate ;— or  that  St.  Ambrose 
should  turn  his  amanuensis  out  of  doors,  because 
of  an  indecent  motion  of  his  head,  which  went 
backwards  and  forwards  like  a  flail ; — or  that 
Democritus  should  conceive  Protagoras  to  be  a 
scholar,  from  seeing  him  bind  up  a  faggot,  and 
thrusting,  as  he  did  it,  the  small  twigs  inwards. — 
There  are  a  thousand  unnoticed  openings,  con- 
tinued my  father,  which  let  a  penetrating  eye  at 
once  into  a  man's  soul ;  and  I  maintain  it,  added 
he,  that  a  man  of  sense  does  not  lay  down  his  hat 
m  coming  into  a  room,  or  take  it  up  in  going  out 
of  it,  but  something  escapes  which  discovers  him. 
It  is  for  these  reasons,  continued  my  father,  that 
the  governor  I  make  choice  of  shall  neither*  lisp, 
nor  squint,  nor  wink,  nor  talk  loud,  nor  look  fierce, 
nor  foolish ; — nor  bite  his  lips,  nor  grind  his  teeth, 
nor  speak  through  his  nose,  nor  pick  it,  nor  blow 
it  with  his  fingers. 

He  shall  neither  walk  fast,  nor  slow,  nor  fold 
lm  arms, — for  that  is  laziness  ; — nor  hang  them 
down* — for  that  is  folly ;  nor  hide  them  in  his 
pockety — for  that  is  nonsense. 

He  shall  neither  strike,  nor  pinch,  nor  tickle, — 
nor  bite,  nor  cut  his  nails,  nor  hawk,  nor  spit,  nor 
an%  nor  drum  with  his  feet  or  fingers  in  company; 
—nor  (according  to  Erasmus)  shall  he  speak  to 
any  one  in  making  water, — nor  shall  he  point  to 

onion  nor  excrement. Now  this  is  all  nonsense 

again,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby  to  himself. 

I  will  have  him,  continued  my  father,  cheerful, 
fteHe ,  jovial ;  at  the  same  time  prudent,  attentive 
to  business,  vigilant,  acute,  argute,  inventive,  quick 
fa  resolving  doubts  and  speculative  questions  ;  he 

ihaH  be  wise,  and  judicious,  and  learned. And 

why  not  humble,  and  moderate,  and  gentle-tem- 
pered, and  good !  said  Yorick. And  why  not, 

fried  my  uncle  Toby,  free,  and  generous,  and 
bountiful,  and  brave  t  He  shall,  my  dear  Toby, 
replied  my  lather,  getting  up  and  shaking  him  by 

sis  hand.- Then,  brother  Shand  y,  answered  my 

Bade  Toby,  raising  himself  off  the  chair,  and  laying 
duwnhis  pipe  to  take  hold  of  my  father's  other  hand, 
—I  humbly  beg  I  may  recommend  poor  Le  Fevre's 
sin  to  you— (a  tear  of  joy  of  the  first  water 
sparkled  in  my  uncle  Toby's  eye — and  another,  the 
Mow  to  it,  m  the  Corporal's,  as  the  proposition 
was  made)--you  will  see  why,  when  you  read  Le 

fevre's  story. Fool  that  I  was !  nor  can  I 

lecoueet  (nor  perhaps  you),  without  turning  back 
to  the  place,  what  it  was  that  hindered  me  from 
Mag  the  Corporal  tell  it  in  his  own  words ! — but 
tbe  occasion  is  lost, — I  must  tell  it  now  in  my  own. 

i 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  STORY  OF  LB  FEVRE. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in 
*tich  Dendermond  was  taken  by  the  Allies,  which 
**s  about  seven  years  before  my  father  came  into 
4s  country, — and  about  as  many  after  the  time 
Itat  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  de- 
•■ped  from  my  father's  house  in  town,  in  order 
to  lay  some  of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest 
fortified  cities  in  Europe  ;— when  my  uncle  Toby 
**  one  evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim 
jjttmg  behind  him  at  a  small  sideboard,— I  say 

♦.  Vids  Peuegrina! 


sitting, — for,  in  consideration  of  the  Corporal's 
lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave  him  exquisite 
pain)  when  my  uncle  Toby  dined  or  supped  alone, 
he  would  never  suffer  the  Corporal  to  stand  ;  and 
the  poor  fellow's  veneration  for  his  master  was 
such  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby 
could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself  with  less 
trouble  than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  over 
him ;  for  many  a  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  sup- 

Ced  the  Corporal's  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look 
k,  and  detect  him  standing  behind  him  with  the 
most  dutiful  respect— This  bred  more  little  squab- 
bles betwixt  them  than  all  other  causes,  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  together :  but  this  is  neither 
here  nor  there, — why  do  I  mention  it !  Ask  my 
pen  :  it  governs  me,— I  govern  not  it. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper, 
when  the  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came 
into  the  parlour,  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand, 

to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack. Tis  for  a  poor 

gentleman,  I  think  of  the  army,  said  the  landlord, 
who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago, 
and  has  never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a 
desire  to  taste  anything,  till  just  now,  that  he  has 
a  fancy  for  a  glass  of  sack  and  a  thin  toast — 1 
think,  says  he,  taking  his  hand  from  his  forehead, 
it  would  comfort  me. 

If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a 
thing,  added  the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it 
for  the  poor  gentleman,  he  is  bo  ill.  I  hope  in 
God  he  will  still  mend,  continued  he  ;  we  are  all 
of  us  concerned  for  him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer 

for  thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby:  and  thou  shalt 
drink  the  poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glass  of 
sack  thyself, — and  take  a  couple  of  bottles  with  my 
service,  and  tell  him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them, 
and  to  a  dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
as  the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  com- 
passionate fellow,  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  enter- 
taining a  high  opinion  of  his  guest  too.  There 
must  be  something  more  than  common  in  him, 
that,  in  so  short  a  time,  should  win  so  much  upon 

the  affections  of  his  host  J And  of  his  whole 

family,  added  the  Corporal,  for  they  are  all  con- 
cerned for  him Step  after  him,  said  my  uncle. 

Toby  ;  do,  Trim  ;  and  ask  if  he  knows  his  name. 

1  have  quite  forgot  it  truly,  said  the  land- 
lord, coming  back    into  the  parlour  with    the 

Corporal ; — but  I  can  ask  his  son  again. Has 

he  a  son  with  him,  then !  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

— A  boy,  replied  the  landlord,  of  about  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age  ;  but  the  poor  creature  has 
tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father:  he  does 
nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night  and 
day.  Ho  has  not  stirred  from  the  bed-side  these 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  thrust  his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  land- 
lord gave  him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without 
being  ordered,  took  it  away,  without  saying  one 
word,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  brought  him 
his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  uncle 

Toby. 

Trim!  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted  his 

pipe,  and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs.- Trim 

came  in  front  of  his  master,  and  made  his  bow  ;— 
my  uncle  Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more. 
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Corporal !  said  my  uncle  Toby  ; The  Corporal 

made  his  bow My  uncle  Toby  proceeded  no 

farther,  but  finislied  his  pipe. 

Trim  !  raid  my  uncle  Toby,  I  hare  a  project 
in  my  head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  my- 
self up  warm  in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a 

visit  to  this  poor  gentleman Your  honour's 

roquelaure,  replied  the  Corporal,  has  not  once 
been  had  on  since  the  night  before  your  honour 
received  your  wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in 
the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy  a  night  that,  what 
with  the  roquelaure,  and  wliat  with  the  weather, 
'twill  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death, 
and  bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your 

groin. 1  fear  so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby  ;  but 

I  am  not  at  rest  iu  my  mind,  Trim,  since  the 
account  the  landlord  lias  given  mo. — I  wish  I  had 
not  known  so  much  of  tliis  affair,  added  my  uncle 
Toby,  or  that  I  had  known  moru  of  it.     How 

shall  we  manage  H  I Leavo  it,  an*  please  your 

honour,  to  me,  quoth  tlie  Corporal.  I'll  take  my 
hat  and  stick,  aud  go  tin*  house  and  reconnoitre, 
and  act  accordingly;  and  I  will  bring  your  honour 

a  full  account  in  an  hour. Thou  shalt  go,  Trim, 

said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  here's  a  shilling  fur  thee 

to  drink  with  his  servant. 1  shall  get  it  all  out 

of  him,  said  the  Corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe  ;  aud  liad 
it  not  Wen  that  he  now  and  then  wandered  from 
the  point,  with  considering  whether  it  was  not 
full  as  well  to  have  the  .  curtain  of  the  Unailie  a 
straight  line  a*  a  crooked  one, — he  might  be  said 
to  have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  poor  Lc  Ferns 
and  his  boy  the  whole  time  he  smoked  it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
TIIK   STORY  OF    LE  FEVtti:  OOXTIMTED. 

It  was  not  till  mr  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe,  that  Corporal  Trim 
returned  from  the  inn,  and  gave  him  the  following 
account : — 

1  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of 

being  able  to  bring  lack  your  honour  any  kind 
•f  intelligence  concerning  the  poor  sick  Lieute- 
nant  In  he  in  tlie  army,  then  !  said  my  uncle 

Toby. ll<*  is,  said  the  Corporal. And  in 

what  regiment  !  said  my  uncle  Toby. I'll  tell 

your  lmnour,   replied   the  Corporal,  everything 

Ktraight  forwards,  as  I  learnt  it. Then,  Trim, 

I'll  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  not 
interrupt  thee  till  thou  hast  dune  ;  so  sit  down  at 
thy  ease.  Trim,  in  tlie  window-seat,  and  begin  thy 

story  aguiu. The  Cor] oral  made  his  old  bow, 

whieli  generally  Kpoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could 
speak  it.  Your  honour  is  pood:  —  and  having 
done  that,  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  ordered,  and 
lM*can  the  story  to  my  uiielc  Toby,  over  again  in 
pretty  near  tlie  same  words. 

I  (lesjiain  d  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being 
able  to  brin u  back  nny  intelligence  to  your  honour, 
about  the  Lieutenant  and  his  son  ; — for,  when  1 
asked  where  his  servunt  was,  from  whom  I  made 
myself  wire   ot    knowing  everything    which  was 

pro}K.T;o  he  asked, (That's a  right  distinction, 

Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby) 1  was  answered, 

an'  please  your  honour,  that  he  had  no  servant 
with  him  ;  that  he  had  come  to  the  inn  with  hired 
horses,  whieli,  u|*oii  finding  himself  -unable  to 


proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment)  he  had 

dismissed  the  morning  after  he  came. If  I  get 

better,  my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  care  his  purse  to 
his  son  to  pay  the  many  we  can  hire  hones  from 
hence. 

— But  alas  !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  go 
from  hence,  said  the  landlady  to  me,  for  I  heard 
the  death-watch  all  night  long ;  and,  when  he  diet, 
the  youth,  his  son,  wfll  certainly  die  with  him,  fir 
he  is  broken-hearted  already. 

I  was  hearing  tins  account,  continued  the  Cor- 
poral, when  the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to 

order  the  thin  toast  the  landlord  spoke  of: 

But  I  will  do  it  for  my  father  myself,  said  the 

youth. Pray  let  me  save  you  the  trouble, 

young  gentleman,  said  I,  taking  up  a  fork  for  the 
purpose,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to  ait  down 

upon  by  the  fire,  whilst  I  did  it 1  believe,  sir, 

said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please  him  best  my- 
self.  1  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not 

like  the  toast  the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  u 

old  soldier. The  youth  took  bold  of  my  hand, 

and  instantly  burst  into  tears.  Poor  youth! 
said  my  unrle  Toby  ;  he  has  been  bred  np  from 
an  infant  in  the  army ;  and  the  name  of  a  soldier, 
Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of  a 
friend  ! — I  wish  I  had  him  here. 

1  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the 

Corporal,  had  so  great  a  mind  for  mydinner,  at 
I  liad  to  cry  with  him  for  company.  What  coast 
bo  the  matter  with  me,  an*  Hesse  your  honour! 

— Nothing  in  the  world,  Trim,  said  my  undo 
Toby,  blowing  his  nose,  but  that  thou  art  a  good* 
natured  fellow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toast,  continued  the 

Corporal,  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I 
was  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  and  that  year 
honour  (though  a  stranger)  was  extremefy  con- 
cerned for  his  father  ;  and  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing m  your  house,  or  cellar (And  this 

migbt'tt  have  added  my  purse,  too,  said  my  undo 

Toby) he  was  heartily  weluusae  to  it.        fla 

made  a  very  low  bow  (which  was  meant  to  your 
honour),  but  no  answer ; — for  his  heart  was  M ; 
—so  he  went  up-stairs  with  the  least — I  warrant 
you,  my  dear,  said  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitehen- 
door,  your  father  will  be  well  again.  Mr.  YorieaH 
curate  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  die  kitchen  firs ; 
but  said  not  a  word,  good  or  bad,  to  comfort  the 

youth. 1  thought  it  wrong,  added  the  Corporal 

1  think  so  too,  ssid  my  uncle  Toby. 

When  the  Lieutenant  had  taken  his  gtasi 

of  sack  and  toast,  be  fort  himself  a  little  revived, 
and  sent  down  into  the  kitchen  to  let  me  knew 
that,  in  about  ten  minutes,  he  should  be  glad  if  I 
would  step  up-stairs. 1  believe,  said  the  land- 
lord, he  is  going  to  say  his  pravers  ;  fur  there  was 
a  lxxik  laid  upon  the  chair  by  his  bed-side,  and,  as 
I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  his  son  take  up  a  cushion. 

1  thought,  said  the  Curate,  that  you  gentle- 
men of  the  army,  Mr.   Trim,  never  said  your 

prayers  nt  all. 1  heard  the  poor  gentleman 

say  his  prayers  last  night,  said  the  landlady,  very 
devoutly,  and  with  my  own  ears,  or  I  could  not 

have  believed  it. Are  you  sure  of  it  !  replied 

the  Curate. A  soldier,  an'  please  your  rerer- 

ence,  said  I ,  prays  as  often  (of  his  own  accord) 
as  a  parson  ;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for  hit 
king,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too, 
he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any 
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cue  in  the  whole  world. Twas 

thee,  Trim,  amid  my  uncfe  Toby.- 


well  said  of 
-But  when  a 


soldier,  said  I,  an*  please  your  reverence,  has 
standing  for  twelve  hoars  together  m  the 
up  to  his  knees  in  cold  water  —  or 
1,  said  I,  lor  months  together  in  long  and 
daagerous  marches; — harassed,  perhaps,  in  ms 
rear  to-day ; — harrassing  others  to-morrow ; — 
detach  id  here  ;— -countermanded  there  ;— resting 
mis  night  out  upon  his  arms ; — beat  up  in  his , 
shirt  the  next ;— benumbed  in  his  joints ; — perhaps 
without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on  j — must  say 

ma  prayers  ho*  and  when  he  can. 1  believe, 

said  I*-— for  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the  Corporal, 
te  the  reputatioii  of  the  army — I  believe,  an* 
pleaer  your  reverence,  aaid  I,  that  when  a  soldier 
£em  time  to  pray— he  prays  as  heartily  as  a 
parson — though  not  with  all  his  fuss  and  hypo- 
crisy.  Thou  shouMst  not  have  said  that,  Trim, 

aaid  my  uncle  Toby— for  God  only  knows  who  k 
m  hypocrite, — and  who  is  not — At  the  great  and 
general  review  of  us  all>  Corporal,  at  the  day  of 
lodgment  (and  not  till  then)— -it  will  be  seen  who 
have  done  their  duties  in  this  world, — and  who 
have  not ;  and  we   shall  he   advanced,  Trim, 

aasordingly. 1  hope  we  shall,  said  Trim. 

It  is  m  the  Scripture,  said  my  ancle  Toby  ;  and 
I  will  show  it  thee  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time 
wbj  may  depend  upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  comfort, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  so  good 
lad  just  a  Governor  of  the  world  that,  if  we  have 
bat  done  our  duties  in  it, — it  will  never  be  in- 
famed  into  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  red 

seat  or  a  black  one. 1  hope  net,  said  the 

Csrporal. But  go  onr  Trim,  said  my  ancle 

Tahr,  with  thy  story.— 

When  I  west  up,  continued  the  Corporal,  into 
tmlismtommt's  room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the 
emsoatiao  of  the  ten  minutes^ — he  was  lying  in  his 
mi,  with  ma  head  raised  upon  his  hand,  with  he 
upon  the  pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambric 
beside  it.  The  youth  was  just 
v  down  to  take  ap  the  cushion,  upon  which 
Iamposed  he  had  been  kneeling  ;  the  book  was 
mi  upon  the  bed  ; — and,  as  he  arose,  in  taking 
*the  ffiahion  with  one  hand,  he  reached  out  his 

«msr  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time. Let  it 

saasxn  tkmrcy  my  dear,  said  the  Lieutenant. — 
Be  did  net  offer  to  speak  to  me  till  I  had 

nlked  up  close  to  his  bed-side. If  you  are 

Captain  Shandy's  servant,  said  he,  you  must 
|sismt  my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little 
hwa  thanks  along  with  them,  for  his  courtesy  to 

■* If  he  was  of  Leven's! — said  the  Lieutenant. 

~— I  mid  hkn  year  honour  was.— —Then,  said 

H I  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flanders, 

i   *d  icmember  him  ;  but  'tis  most  likely,  as  I  had 

i  *rt  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him, 

1**  ho  knows  nothing  of  me. — You  will  tell  him, 

feuevur,  that  the   person  his  good-nature  has 

f   !*(  under  obligations  to  him  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a 

i  •untenant  in  Angus's  ; — but  he  knows  me  not, — 

1  ■Jsl  he,  a  jjfjeand  time,  musing  ;  possibly  he  may 

•rstary,  added  he.-  Fray  tell  the  Captain  I  was 

•to  assign  at  Breda  whose  wife  was  most  unfor- 

fesasdy  killed  with  a  musket-shot,  as  she  lay  in 

JsyanaB  in  my  tent. 1  remember  the  story, 

•S*  please  your  honour,  said  I,  very  well. Do 

so? — said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  hand- 
-then  well  may  I. In  saying  this,  he 


drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  with  a  black  riband  about  his  neck,  and 
kissed  it  twice.  —  Here,  Billy,  said  he  ;  —  the 
boy  flew  across  the  room  to  the  bed-side — and, 
falling  down  upon  his  knee,  took  tho  ring  in  his 
hand,  and  kissed  it  too,— then  kissed  his  father, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Teby,  with  a  deep  sigh*—- 
I  wish,  Trim,  I  was  asleep. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too 
much  concerned— -Shall  I  pour  your  honour  out 
a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe  I — —Do,  Trim,  said 
my  unele  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  sighing  again, 
the  story  of  the  Ensign  and  his  wife,  with  a  cir- 
cumstance his  modesty  omitted ; — and  particularly 
well  that  he,  aa  well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or 
other  (I  forget  what)  was  universally  pitied  by  the 
whole  regiment; — but  finish  the  story  thou  art 

upon. Tis  finished  already,  said  the  Corporal, 

— far  I  could  stay  no  longer  ;  so  wished  his 
honour  a  good  night — Young  Le  Fevre  rose  from 
off  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  ;  and,  as  we  went  down  together,  told  me 
that  they  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on 
their  route  to  join  the  regiment  in  Flanders. — 
But  alas!  said  the  Corporal, — the  Lieutenant's 

last  day's  march  is  over  1 Then  what  is  to 

become  of  his  poor  boy  !  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 


OF  Ut  nVBB  CONTINUED. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honour,— 
though  I  tell  it  only  for  die  take  of  those  who, 
when  cooped  in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive 
law,  know  not,  for  their  souls,  which  way  in  the 
world  to  turn  themselves,—  that,  notwithstanding 
my  uncle  Toby  was  warmly  engaged  at  that  fhno 
in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Dendcrmond,  parallel 
with  the  Allies,  who  pressed  theirs  on  so  vigor- 
ously that  they  scarce  allowed  him  time  to  get  ms 
dinner :— that  nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dender- 
mond,  though  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment 
upon  the  counterscarp ; — and  bent  his  whole 
thoughts  towards  the  private  distresses  at  the 
inn  ;  and,  except  that  he  ordered  the  garden-gate 
to  be  bolted  up,  by  which  he  might  be  said  to 
have  turned  the  siege  of  Dendermond  into  a 
blockade— he  left  Dendermond  to  itself — to  be 
relieved  or  not  by  the  French  king,  as  the  French 
king  thought  good ;  and  only  considered  how  he 
himself  should  relieve  the  poor  Lieutenant  and 
his  son. 

That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the 
friendless,  shall  recompense  thee  for  this.— - 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my  uncle 
Toby  to  the  Cosparal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to 
bed,— and  I  will  mil  thee  in  what,  Trim :— In  the 
first  place,  when  thou  madest  an  offer  of  my 
services  to  Le  Fevre, — as  sickness  and  travelling 
are  both  expensive,  and  thou  knewest  he  was  but 
a  poor  lieutenant,  with  a  son  to  suosist  as  well 


as  himself  out  of  his 


pay, 


that  thou  didst  not 


make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purse  ;  because,  had 
he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest,  Trim,  he  had  l>een 

as  welcome  to   it   as  myself. Your  honour 

knows,  said  the  Corporal,  I  had  no  orders.— 
True,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, — thou  didst  very 
right,  Trim,  as  a  soldier  —  but  certainly  xttry 
wrong  as  a  man. 


Ill 


no 
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In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou 
hast  the  same  excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby, 
— when  thou  offeredst  him  whatever  was  in  my 
house — thou  shouldst  have  offered  him  my  house 
too.- — A  sick  brother  officer  should  have  the 
best  quarters,  Trim  ;  and  if  we  had  him  with  us 
— we  could  tend  and  look  to  him : — Thou  art  an 
excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim ; — and  what  with 
thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his 
boy's,  and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him 
again  at  once,  and  set  him  upon  his  legs. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  my 

uncle   Toby,  smiling — ho  might  march. lie 

will  never  march,  air  please  your  honour,  in  this 

world,  said  the  Corporal. He  will  march,  said 

my  uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the 

bed  with  one  shoe  off. An'  please  your  honour, 

said  the  Corporal,  he  will  never  march  but  to  his 

grave. He  shall  march,  cried  my  uncle  Toby, 

marching  the  foot  which  had  a  shoe  on,  though 
without  advancing  an  inch, — he  shall  march  to 

his  regiment. He  cannot  stand   it,  said   the 

Corporal. He  shall  be  supported,   said  my 

uncle  Toby. He'll  drop  at  last,  said  the  Corpo- 
ral, and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  I He  shall 

not  drop,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly. A  well- 

a-day — do  what  we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  main- 
taining his  point, — the  poor  soul  will  die. He 

shall  not  die,  by  G —  /  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

The   accusing  spirit,  which    flew    up    to 

Heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he 
pave  it  in  ;— and  the  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote 
it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and 
blotted  it  out  tor  ever. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
—Mr  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau, — put 
his  purse  into  his  breeches-pocket,  and,  having 
ordered  the  Corporal  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
for  a  physician, — he  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  X. 
THE  STORY  OP   LB  FEVRK  CONTINUED. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after,  to 
every  eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his 
afflicted  son's  ;  the  hand  of  death  pressed  heavy 
upon  his  eye-lids ; — and  hardly  could  the  wheel 
at  the  cistern  turn  round  its  circle — when  my 
uncle  Toby,  who  had  risen  up  an  hour  before  his 
wonted  time,  entered  the  Lieutenant's  room,  and, 
without  preface  or  apology,  sat  himself  down  upon 
the  chair  by  the  bed-side,  and,  independently  of 
all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the  curtain  in  the 
manner  an  old  friend  and  brother-officer  would 
have  done  it ;  and  asked  him  how  he  did, — how 
he  had  rested  in  the  night — what  was  his  com- 
plaint,— where  was  his  pain, — and  what  he  could 
do  to  help  him ; — and,  without  giving  him  time  to 
answer  any  one  of  these  inquiries,  went  on,  and 
told  him  of  the  little  plan  which  he  had  been 
concerting  with  the  Corporal  the  night  before 
for  him. 

You  shall  go  home  directly,  Lo  Fevre,  said 

my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house, — and  we'll  send  for 
a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter  ; — and  we'll 
have  an  apothecary ;— and  the  corporal  shall  be 
your  nurse  ; — and  I'll  be  your  servant,  Le 
revre. — 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby,  not 


the  effect  of  familiarity,  —  but  the  cause  of  it, 
— which  let  you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and 
showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  To  this, 
there  was  something  in  his  looks,  and  voice,  and 
manner,  superadded,  which  eternally  beckoned  to 
the  unfortuuate  to  come  and  take  shelter  under 
him  ;  ro  tliat,  before  my  uncle  Toby  had  half 
finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  tnnlfing  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  dose  to 
his  knee?*,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  as 
coat,  and  was  pulling  it  towards  him. — The  blood 
and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold 
and  slow  within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their 
last  citadel,  the  heart,— rallied  back,— the  film 
forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment ;— he  looked  as 
wishfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's  face  ; — then  east  t 
look  upon  his  boy  ; — and  that  ligament,  fine  a*  it 
was — was  never  broken ! 

Nature  instantly  ebb'd  again; — the  film  retained 
to  its  place  ; — the  pulse  fluttered ; — stopped  j— 
went  ou, — throbbed, — stopped  again; — moved, 
stopped. — Shall  I  go  on !    "    No. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  am  so  impatient  to  return  to  my  own  story 
that  what  remains  of  young  Le  Fevre's,  that  a, 
from  this  turn  of  his  fortune  to  the  time  my  undo 
Toby  recommended  him  for  my  preceptor,  shall 
be  told  in  a  very  few  words  in  the  next  chapter-— 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  to  this  cnapter 
is  as  follows  :— 

That  my  uncle  Toby,  with  young  Le  Fevre  is 
his  hand,  attended  the  poor  lieutenant,  as  chief 
mourners,  to  his  grave. 

That  the   governor  of  Dendermond  paid  hk 
obsequies  all  military  honours  ;— and  that  Yoriek, 
not  to  be  behind-hand,  paid  him  all  rrrlcwisitir, 
for  he  buried  him  in  his  chancel. — And  it  appears, 
likewise,  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  over  him. 

—I  say  it  appears, — for  it  was  Yorick's  custom, 
which  I  suppose  a  general  one  with  those  of  ha) 

Erofession,  on  the  first  leaf  of  every  sermon  wmea 
e  com]M>sed,  to  chronicle  down  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  occasion  of  its  being  preached :  to 
this,  he  was  ever  wont  to  add  some  short  comment 
or  stricture  upon  the  sermon  itself; — sekksa, 
indeed,  much  to  its  credit.  For  inptanrr^  M  Tte 
sermon  upon  the  Jewish  dispensation,— I  doit 
like  it  at  all ; — though  I  own  there  is  a  world  of 
water-landish  knowledge  in  it ;— but  'tis  all  tririeal, 
and  most  tritically  put  together — Tub  is  but  ft 
flimsy  kind  of  a  composition.  What  was  in  or/ 
head  when  I  made  it  !"— 

"—  A'.  B.  The  excellency  of  this  testis  that 
it  will  suit  any  sermon  ; — and  of  this  sermony 
that  it  will  suit  any  text. 

"  For  this  sermon  I  shall  be  hanged,— for 

I  have  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  it.  Doctor 
Paidagune*  found  me  out.  t£^  Seta  thief  to 
catch  a  thief." 

On  the  back  of  half  a  dozen  I  find  written,  Sh 
so — and  no  more  : — and  upon  a  couple,  Modermts; 
by  which,  as  far  as  one  may  gather  from  Araerft 
Italian  Dictionary, — but  mostly  from  the  authority 
of  a  piece  of  green  whipcord!,  which  seemed  to 
liave  been  the  unravelling  of  Yorick's  whip-lass, 
with  which  he  has  left  us  the  two  sermons  marked 
Moderate,  and  the  half  dozen  of  So  so,  tied  fcst 
together  in  one  bundle  by  themselves,-- one  mat 
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Ill 


pose  he  meant  pretty  nearly  the  same 

8  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
j,  which  is  this,  that  the  moderator  are 
better  than  the  so  so's ; — show  ten  times 
owledge  of  the  human  heart ; — have 
mes  more  wit  and  spirit  in  them  ; — (and 
opeiiy  in  my  climax) — discover  a  tnou- 

0  more  genius  j — ana,  to  crown  all,  are 
more  entertaining  than  those  tied  up  with 
for  which  reason,  whenever  Yorick's 
sermons  are  offered  to  the  world,  though 
tmit  but  one  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
r,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  adventure  to  print 
loderato*  without  any  sort  of  scruple. 
Jforick  could  mean  by  the  words  lenta- 
tautfe* — grave,  and  sometimes  adagio, — 

1  to  theological  compositions,  and  with 
has  characterised  some  of  these  sermons, 
t  venture  to  guess. — I  am  more  puzzled 

finding  a  V  oclava  alta !  upon  one  ; — 
pito  upon  the  back  of  another  ; — Sici- 
>n  a  third  ; — Alia  capella  upon  a  fourth; 

areo  upon  this; — Senza  V  arco  upon 

1 1  know  is  that  they  are  musical  terms, 

a  meaning  ; — and,  as  he  was  a  musical 

will  make  no  doubt  but  that,  by  some 

•plication  of  such  metaphors  to  the  com- 

in  hand,  they  impressed  very  distinct 
their  several  characters  upon  his  fancy, 
er  they  may  do  upon  that  of  others, 
pt  these,  there  is  that  particular  sermon 
s  unaccountably  led  me  into  this  digres- 
le  funeral  sermon  upon  poor  Le  Fevre, 
t  very  fairly,  as  if  from  a  hasty  copy.— 
itiee  of  it  the  more  because  it  seems  to 
q  his  favourite  composition. — It  is  upon 
• ;  and  is  tied  length-ways  and  cross-ways 
ram  thrum,  and  then  rolled  up  and 
round  with  a  half-sheet  of  dirty  blue 
(rich  seems  to  have  been  once  the  cast 

a  General  Review,  which  to  this  day 
orribly  of  horse-drugs. — Whether  these 
humiliation  were  designed, — I  something 
•because  at  the  end  of  the  sermon  (and 
b  beginning  of  it)— very  different  from  his 
raattng  the  rest,  he  had  wrote — Bravo  I 
ugh  not  very  offensively, — for  it  was  at 
B*,  at  least,  and  a  half's  distance  from 
w  the  concluding  line  of  the  sermon,  at 
extremity  of  the  page,  and  in  that  right- 
■ner  of  it  which,  you  know,  is  generally 
»rith  your  thumb ;  and,  to  do  it  justice, 
e  besides  with  a  crow's  quill,  so  faintly, 
11  Italian  hand,  as  scarcely  to  solicit  the 
irds  the  place,  whether  your  thumb  is 
not ; — so  that,  from  the  manner  of  it,  it 
Jf  excused  ;  and  being  wrote,  moreover, 
f  pale  ink,  diluted  almost  to  nothing, — 
like  a  rilratto  of  the  shadow  of  Vanity 
Vanity  herself — of  the  two ;  resembling 
i  faint  thought  of  transient  applause, 
itirring  up  in  the  heart  of  the  composer, 
rose  mark  of  it,  coarsely  obtruded  upon 
1. 

ill  these  extenuations,  I  am  aware  that, 
riling  this,  I  do  no  service  to  Yorick's 
r  as  a  modest  man  ; — but  all  men  have 
ings  !  and  what  lessens  this  still  farther, 
Ntt  wipes  it  away,  is  this, — that  the  word 


was  struck  through  sometime  afterwards  (as 
appears  from  a  different  tint  of  the  ink1)  with  a 
line  quite  across  it,  in  this  manner,  Bravo  I  as  if 
he  had  retracted,  or  was  ashamed  of  the  opinion 
he  had  once  entertained  of  it. 

These  short  characters  of  his  sermons  were 
always  written,  excepting  in  this  one  instance, 
upon  the  first  leaf  of  nis  sermon,  which  served  as 
a  cover  to  it ;  and  usually  upon  the  inside  of  it, 
which  was  turned  towards  tne  text : — but  at  the 
end  of  his  discourse,  where,  perhaps,  he  had  five 
or  six  pages,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  whole 
score  to  turn  himself  in, — he  took  a  larger  cir- 
cuit, and,  indeed,  a  much  more  mettlesome  one  ; 
— as  if  he  had  snatched  the  occasion  of  unlacing 
himself  with  a  few  more  frolicsome  strokes  at 
vice,  than  the  straitness  of  the  pulpit  allowed.— 
These,  though,  hussar-like,  they  skirmish  lightly 
and  out  of  all  order,  are  still  auxiliaries  on  the 
side  of  Virtue. — Tell  me,  then,  Mynheer  Vander 
Blonederdondergewedenstronke,  why  they  should 
not  be  printed  together ! 

CHAPTER  XH. 
When  my  uncle  Toby  had  turned  everything  into 
money,  and  settled  all  accounts  betwixt  the  agent  of 
the  regiment  and  Le  Fevre,  and  betwixt  Le  Fevre 
and  all  mankind,  there  remained  nothing  more 
in  my  uncle  Toby's  hands  than  an  old  regimental 
coat  and  sword ;  so  that  my  uncle  Toby  found 
little  or  no  opposition  from  the  world  in  taking 
administration.  The  coat  my  uncle  Toby  gave 
the  Corporal  Wear  it,  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  long  as  it  will  hold  together,  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  lieutenant.  —  And  this  —  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  taking  up  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
drawing  it  out  of  the  scabbard  as  he  spoke,— and 
this,  Le  Fevre,  I'll  save  for  thee ;  'tis  all  the 
fortune,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  hanging  it  up 
upon  a  crook,  and  pointing  to  it,  — 'tis  all  the 
fortune,  my  dear  Le  Fevre,  which  God  has  left 
thee  ; — but  if  he  has  given  thee  a  heart  to  fight 
thy  way  with  it  in  the  world,  and  thou  doest  it 
like  a  man  of  honour, — 'tis  enough  for  us. 

As  soon  as  my  uncle  Toby  had  laid  a  founda- 
tion, and  taught  him  to  inscribe  a  regular,  polygon 
in  a  circle,  he  sent  him  to  a  public  school,  where, 
excepting  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas,  at  which 
times  the  Corporal  was  punctually  despatched  for 
him,  —  he  remained  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
Seventeen  ;  when  the  stories  of  the  Emperor's 
sending  his  army  into  Hungary  against  the 
Turks,  kindling  a  spark  of  fire  in  his  bosom,  he 
left  his  Greek  and  Latin,  without  leave,  and, 
throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  before  my  uncle 
Toby,  begged  his  father's  sword,  and  my  uncle 
Toby's  leave  along  with  it,  to  go  and  try  his  for- 
tune under  Eugene.  Twice  did  my  uncle  Toby 
forget  his  wound,  and  cry  out,  Le  Fevre,  I  will 
go  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fight  beside  me  ! — 
and  twice  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  groin,  and 
hung  down  his  head  in  sorrow  and  disconsola- 
tion. 

My  uncle  Toby  took  down  the  sword  from  the 
crook,  where  it  had  hung  untouched  ever  since 
the  Lieutenant's  death,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
Corporal  to  brighten  up  ; — and,  having  detained 
Le  Fevre  a  single  fortnight  to  equip  him,  and 
contract  fcr  his  passage  to  Leghorn — he  put  the 
sword  into  his  hand. — If  thou  art  brave,  Le  Fevre, 
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said  my  uncle  Toby,  this  will  not  foil  thee  ; — but 
Fortune,  Raid  he  (muring  a  little) — Fortune  may ; 
— and  if  she  does, — added  my  uncle  Toby,  embrac- 
ing him,  come  back  again  to  me,  Le  Fevrc,  and 
we  will  shape  thee  another  course. 

The  greatest  injury  could  not  have  oppressed 
the  heart  of  Le  Fevrc  more  than  my  uncle  Toby's 
paternal  kindness  ; — he  parted  from  my  uncle 
Toby  as  the  best  of  sons  from  the  best  of  fathers  : 
—both  dropped  tears ;  and,  as  my  uncle  Toby 
gave  him  his  last  kiss,  he  slipped  sixty  guineas, 
tied  up  in  an  old  purse  of  his  father's,  in  which 
was  his  mother's  ring,  into  his  handV— and  bade 
God  bless  him. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

Lb  Fetre  got  up  to  the  Imperial  army  just 
time  enough  to  try  what  metal  his  Bword  was 
made  of,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Bel- 
grade ;  but  a  scries  of  unmerited  mischances  had 
pursued  him  from  that  moment,  and  trod  clo**c 
upon  his  heels  for  four  years  together  after.  He 
had  withstood  these  bufferings  to  the  last,  till 
sickness  overtook  him  at  Marseilles,  whence  he 
wrote  mv  uncle  Tobv  word  ho  had  lost  his  time, 
his  services,  his  health,  and  in  short  everything 
but  liis  sword  ; — and  was  waiting  for  the  first 
ship  to  return  back  to  him. 

As  this  letter  came  to  liand  about  six  weeks 
before  Susannah's  accident,  Le  Fevrc  was  hourly 
expected  ;  and  was  uppermost  in  my  undo  Toby's 
mind  all  the  time  my  father  was  giving  liirn  and 
Voriek  a  description  of  what  kind  of  a  person  he 
would  choose  for  a  preceptor  to  me  ;  but  as  my 
uncle  Toby  thought  my  father  at  first  somewhat 
fanciful  in  the  accomplishments  he  required,  he 
forbore  mentioning  Le  Fcvre's  name — till  the 
character,  by  Yorick's  interposition,  ending  unex- 
pectedly, in  one  who  should  be  gentle-tempered 
and  generous,  and  good,  it  impressed  the  image 
of  Le  Fevre,  and  his  interest,  upon  my  uncle 
Toby  so  forcibly,  that  he  rose  instantly  off  his 
chair  ;  and,  laying  down  his  pipe,  in  order  to  take 
hold  of  both  my  father's  hands, — I  lieg,  brut  her 
Shandy,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  may  recom- 
mend poor  Lc  Fevre's  son  to  you. 1  licsecch 

you,  do  !  added  Yorick.— He  has  a  good  heart, 

said  mv  uncle  Tobv. And  a  brave  one 

please  your  honour,  said  the  Corporal. 

The  best  hearts.  Trim,  are  ever  the  bravest, 

replied  my  uncle  Toby. And    tin*    trrentest 

cowards,  an'  please  your  honour,  in  our  regiment,. 
were  tho  greatest  rascals  in  it. — There  was  Ser- 
jeant K umber,  and  Ensign 

We'll  talk  of  them,  said  my  father,  another  time. 

cnAFTnit  XIV. 

What  a  jovial  and  a  merry  world  would  tli w  be, 
may  it  please  your  Worships,  but  for  that  inevtri- 
rable  labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  wo<-s,  want,  grief, 
discontent,  melancholy,  large  jointures,  inmubi- 
tions,  and  lies  ! 

Doctor  Slop,  like  a  son  of  a  w ,  as  \w\  father 

called  him  for  it, — to  exalt  himself,—  debased  me 
to  death, — and  made  ten  thousand  tinh-s  more  of 
Susannah's  accident  than  there  was  nnv  "round 
for  ;  so  that  in  a  week's  time,  or   less,  it  was  in 

everybody's  mouth,   That   jtoor  Mutter   Shamltf  i 

*  *      *  *  *  *  *  '*  J 

*  *  entirely  : — and  Fame,  who  loves  ] 


too,  an 


to  double  everything, — in  three  days  more,  hail 
sworn,  positively,  she  saw  it ; — and  all  the  world) 
as  usual,  gave  credit  to  her  evidence^ — "  That  the 

nursery  window  had  not  only      *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  ♦  * 


* 
* 


* 


;  but  that 


* 

* 


*  *  's  also." 

Could  the  world  have  been  sued  like  a  bod? 
corjx>rutf, — my  father  had  brought  an  action  upon 
the  case,  and  trounced  it  sufficiently  :  but  to  fall 
foul  of  individuals  about  it, — as  every  soul  wh» 
had  mentioned  the  affair,  did  it  with  the  greatest 
pity  imaginable, — 'twas  like  flying  in  the  very 
face  of  his  best  friends:— and  yet  to  acquiesce 
under  the  report  in  silence,  was  to  acknowledge  it 
openlyj—At  least  in  tlie  opinion  of  one  half  of  the 
world  ;  and  to  make  a  bustle  again,  in  contradict 
ing  it, — was  to  confirm  it  as  strongly  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  other  half. 

— Was  ever  poor  devil  of  a  cxmntry-gentlenaa 
so  hampered  I  said  ray  father. 

1  would  show  him  publicly,  said  my  uncle 

Toby,  at  the  market-cross. 

— — Twill  have  no  effect,  said  my  father. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

I'll  put  him,  however,  into  breeches,  sua 

my  father, — let  the  world  say  what  it  will. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

There  arc  a  thousand  resolutions,  sir,  both  in 
church  and  state,  as  well  as  in  matters,  madam, 
of  a  more  private  concern, — which,  though  they 
liave  carried  all  the  appearance  in  the  world  of 
being  taken,  and  entered  upon  in  a  hasty,  hare- 
braiuiHl,  and  unadvised  manner,  were,  notwith- 
standing this,  (and  could  you  or  I  have  got  nie 
the  cabinet,  or  stood  behind  the  curtain,  we  should 
have  found  it  was  so)  weighed,  poised,  and  per- 
pended,— argued  upon, — canvassed  through* — en- 
tered into,— and  examined  on  all  side*  wua  so 
much  coolness,  that  the  Goddess  of  CooUess  her- 
self (I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  provo  her  exist- 
ence) could  neither  have  wished  it,  or  done  it 
better. 

Of  the  number  of  these  was  my  father's  rcsohv- 
tiou  of  putting  me  into  breeches  ;  which,  though 
determined  at  once, — in  a  kind  of  huff,  and  a 
defiance  of  all  mankind, — had,  nevertheless,  been 

C'd  and  conn'ri,  and  judicially  talked  over  betwixt 
i  and  my  mother  about  a  mouth  before,  in  two 
several  beds  of  justice,  which  my  father  had  held 
for  that  purpose.  I  shall  explain  the  nature  sf 
these  beds  of  justice  in  my  next  chapter  ;  and  ia 
the  chapter  following  that, you  shall  step  with  me, 
madam,  behind  the  curtain,  only  to  hear  in  what 
kind  of  manner  my  father  and  my  mother  debated 
between  themselves  this  affair  of  the  breeches  ;— 
from  which  you  may  form  an  idea  how  they 
debated  all  lesser  matters. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
The  ancient  Goths  of  Germany,  who  (the  learned 
Cluverius  is  positive)  were  first  seated  in  the 
country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and 
who  afterwards  incorporated  the  Uerculi,  the 
Hugians,  and  some  other  Vandalic  clans  to  'em,— 
had,  all  of  them,  a  wise  custom  of  debating  every- 
thing of  importance  to  their  state,  twice  ;  that  tf> 
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drank,  and   onoe    sober. — Drunk, — that 
uncils  might  not  want  vigour  ; — and  sober, 
hey  might  not  want  discretion, 
my  father,  being  entirely  a  water-drinker, 
long  time  gravelled,  almost  to  death,  in 

this  as  much  to  his  advantage  as  he  did 
ther  thing  which  the  ancients  did  or  said  ; 
as  not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  marriage, 
thousand  fruitless  experiments  and  devices, 
hit  upon  an  expedient  which  answered  the 
< ;— and  that  was,  when  any  difficult  and 
;ot»  point  was  to  be  settled  in  the  family, 
equired  great  sobriety  and  great  spirit  too, 
termination, — he  fixed  and  set  apart  the 
nday  night  in  the  month,  and  the  Saturday 
huh  immediately  preceded  it,  to  argue  it 

bed,  with  my  mother :  by  which  contriv- 
you  consider,  Sir,  with  yourself   »  „, 


* 


* 


* 
* 


* 


* 


3  my  father,  humorously  enough,  called 
t  of  justice  ; — for  from  the  two  different 
i  taken  in  these  two  different  humours,  a 
one  was  generally  found  out  which  touched 
it  of  wisdom  as  well,  as  if  he  had  got  drunk 
er  a  hundred  times. 

ist  not  be  made  a  secret  of  to  the  world,  that 
swots  full  as  well  in  literary  discussions,  as 
n  military  or  conjugal ;  but  it  is  not  every 
that  can  try  the  experiment  as  the  Goths 
ndals  did  it;— or,  if  he  can,  may  it  be 
for  his  body's  health ;  and  to  do  it  as  my 
kid  ft, — am  I  sure  it  would  be  always  for  his 


ray  is  this : — 

I  nice  and  ticklish  discussions — (of  which, 
i  knows,  there  are  but  too  many  in  my 
•where  I  find  I  cannot  take  a  step  without 
iger  of  having  either  their  worships  or 
rverences  upon  my  back, — I  write  one-half 
nd  t'other  fasting  ; — or  write  it  all  full, — 
nrect  it  fasting  ; — or  write  it  fasting, — and 
i|  rail ;  for  they  all  come  to  the  same 
-So  that  with  a  less  variation  from  my 
i  plan,  than  my  father's  from  the  Gothic, — 
lysetf  upon  a  par  with  him  in  his  first  bed 
iee  ; — and  no  way  inferior  to  him  in  his 
— These  different  and  almost  irreconcileable 
low  uniformly  from  the  wise  and  wonderful 
■n  of  Nature ;— of  which, — be  hers  the 
i — All  that  we  can  do,  is,  to  turn  and  work 
dime  to  the  improvement  and  better  manu- 
of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
,  when  I  write  full, — I  write  as  if  I  was 
o  write  fasting  again  as  long  as  I  live  ; — 
I  write  free  from  the  cares  as  well  as  the 
of  the  world. — I  count  not  the  number  of 
n, — nor  does  my  fancy  go  forth  into  dark 
and  bye-corners  to  antedate  my  stabs. — In 
,  my  pen  takes  its  course  ;  and  I  write  on, 
&  from  the  fullness  of  my  heart  as  my 
a. 

when,  an'  please  your  honours,  I  indite 
'tis  a  different  story. — I  pay  the  world  all 
i  attention  and  respect, — and  have  as  great 
9  (whilst  it  lasts)  of  that  under-strapping 
of  discretion  as  the  best  of  you. — So  that 


betwixt  both,  I  write  a  careless  kind  of  a  civil, 
nonsensical,  good-humoured  Shandean  book,  which 

will  do  all  your  hearts  good 

— And  all  your  heads  too, — provided  you  under- 
stand it. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

We  should  begin,  amid  my  father,  turning  him- 
self half  round  in  bed,  and  shifting  his  pillow  a 
little  towards  my  mother's,  as  be  opened  the 
debate  ; — we  should  begin  to  think,  Mrs.  Shandy, 
of  putting  this  boy  into  breeches. 

We  should  so, — said  my  mother.— -We  defer 
it,  my  dear,  quoth  my  father,  shamefully. 

I  think  we  do,  Mr.  Shandy, — said  my  mother. 

Not  but  the  child  looks  extremely  well,  said  my 
father,  in  his  vests  and  tunics.— 

He  does  look  very  well  in  them,  replied  my 
mother. 

And  for  that  reason  it  would  be  almost  a 

sin,  added  my  father,  to  take  him  ont  of  'em. 

It  would  so,  said  my  mother.  —  But, 

indeed,  he  is  growing  a  very  tall  lad,— rejoined 
my  father. 

He  is  very  tall  for  his  age,  indeed,— said 

my  mother. 

1  can  not  (making  two  syllables  of  it)  ima- 
gine, quoth  my  father,  who  the  deuce  he  takes 
after. 

1  cannot  conceive,  for  my  life,  said  my 

mother. 

Humph  I — said  my  father. 

(The  dialogue  ceased  for  a  moment) 

— I  am  very  short  myself,  continued  my  father, 
gravely. 

You  are  very  abort,  Mr.  Shandy,  said  my 

mother. 

^  Humph  !  quoth  my  father  to  himself,  a  second 
time  ;  in  muttering  which,  he  plucked  his  pillow 
a  little  further  from  my  mother's, — and  turning 
about  again,  there  was  an  end  of  the  debate  for 
three  minutes  and  a  half. 

When  he  gets  these  breeches  made,  cried 

my  father  in  a  higher  tone,  hell  look  like  a  beast 
n  'em. 

He  will  be  very  awkward  in  them  at  first, 

replied  my  mother. 

And  'twill  be  lucky,  if  that's  the  worst  on't, 

added  my  father. 

It  will  be  very  lucky,  answered  my  mother 

1  suppose,  replied  my  father, — making  some 

pause  first, — he'll  be  exactly  like  other  people's 
children. 

Exactly,  said  my  mother. 

Though  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that,  added  my 

father  ;  and  so  the  debate  stopped  again. 

— They  should  be  of  leather,  said  my  father, 
turning  him  about  again. 

They  will  last  him,  said  my  mother,  the 

longest* 

But  he  can  have  no  linings  to  'cm,  replied 

my  father. 

He  cannot,  said  my  mother. 

'Twere  better  to  have  them    of  fustian, 

quoth  ray  father. 

Nothing  can  be  better,  quoth  my  mother. 

Except  dimity,  replied  my  father. 'Tis 

best  of  all,  replied  my  mother. 

One  must  not  give  him  his  death,  however, 

— interrupted  my  father. 
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father. 


By  no  means,  said  my  mother ; — and  so 

I     the  dialogue  «Iood  still  again. 

'         I  am  rcsolveil,  hr.u-ei'er,<|m>tl]  niv  father,  break. 

ing  silence  the  fi.unii  rim.-,  Ii.--,hj;l  Live  no  puekcM 

in  them. 

■There  is   no  occasion   for  any,  said   dm 

in  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  cried  my 

1  mean  so  too,replied  my  mother. 

.      Though  if  he  eet«  a  gig  or  a  top, — Poor 

souls !  it  la  *  crown  and  *  sceptre  to  thenj,— thov 
■  should  hare  where  to  secure  it. 

Order  it  aa  yon  pleaae,  Mr.  Shandy,  replied 

no)  mother. 

But  don't  yon  think  it  right !  added  tnv 

father,  pressing  the  point  borne  to  her. 

Perfectly,  said  ray  mother ;   if  il  meases 

yon,  Mr.  Shandy.  * 

There's  for  you  !   cried   my  father,  losing 

temper.— Pleases  nie  !— You  never  will  dis- 
tinguish, Mrs.  Shandy,  nor  shall  I  ever  teach 
you  to  do  it,  betwixt  anoint  of  pleasure  and  a 
point  of  convenience.— This  Has  on  the  Sunday 
night ;  and  further  this  chapter  sailh  not. 

1  .  a*APTKR  XIX. 

:  After  my  father  Lad  debated  the  affair  of  the 
,  breech,:,  will,  „,,  mother,-  ho  consulted  Albertus 
:  Rubenius  upon  it;  and  Albertus  Kubenius  used 
.  n»  father  ten  times  worse  in  the  consultation  (if 
.  P««ible)thaii  cveiimy  father  had  usodmvmothcr: 
j  for,  a«  Iiuheiiius  InuJ  wrote  a  >,uarti>  trprru,  D, 
i  .  ir  Vttturiit  Vrltru^-ii  was  K„Uniu,'s  hui,ii,.™ 
|  to  have  given  my  father  -some  lights.— On  the  con- 
trary, my  father  might  as  well  have  thought  of 
extracting  the  Seven  eardin.il  virtues  out  of  a  Ions 
I  beard,— as  of  extracting  a  single  word  out  of  Rubo- 
;    nf  its  upon  the  subject. 

!         Uponeveryotliera«icloofaneientdress,Ruhc- 
,    nuts  was  very  communicative  to  mv  rather  ;_no 

gave  hun  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
j  The  Toga,  or  loose  gown : 

TbeChlaniys; 
I  The  Kphod  ; 

I  The  Tunica,  or  jacket ; 

The  Synthesis; 
I  The  Pwnula ; 

The  Lacerna,  with  its  Cucullus  ; 
|  The  Palndamentum : 

I  The  Pretexts ; 

!  The  Sagum,  or  Soldier's  jerkin ; 

I  The  Trabea  ;  of  which,  according  to 

Suetonius,  there  were  three  kinds. 
i        But  what  arc  all  these  to  the  breeches  I  aaid  my 

]  Rubenius  threw  him  down,  upon  the  counter, 
i  all  kinds  of  shoes  which  had  been  in  fashion  with 
the  Romans 


The  psntoufles ; 
The  brogues  ; 
The  sandals,  with  latchets 
ta  The  felt  shoe ; 
The  linen  shoe; 
The  laced  shoe; 
The  braided  shoe; 
The  calceus  incisus  ;  and 


I    There  w 


s  The  open  sh 
The  close  ah 


The  slip  shoe  j ' 
The  wooden  shoe; 
The  sock ; 
The  buskin ;  and 

The  military  shoe,  with  hob- nails  in 
which  Juvenal  tikes  notice  of. 
re  The  clogs ; 
The  pattens ; 


Rubenius  showed  my  father  how  s 
fitted,— ia  wliat  Inanner  they  lured  on, 
points,  strap*,  thongs,  latchels,  riband 

But   I   want    to    bo  informal 

breeches,  suid  my  hither. 

Albertus  Kulx-nius  informed  my  fat 
Bomana  manufactured  Bluffs  of  ™rfi 
— Wine   plain, — some   striped, — other 

throughout  the  whole  contexture  of  th 
silk  and  geld  :— That  linen  did  not  bef 
common  use  till  towards  the  decleni 
empire,  ivheti  the  Egyptians,  comin 
•'iiniin^"l  tlieiu.  Iii'inight  it  into  inguc: 
—That  persons  of  quality  and  foil 
^ui-li'-l  tlifiii-iuli'  s  t.v  the  fineness  an 
of  their  clothes  ;  which  colour  (uex 
wliieh  was  appropriated  to  the  great  t* 
— -*  affected,  and  wore  on  their  bin 
3  rcjoiciugs :— That  it  appears* 
best  historians  id  those  times,  tlist  the' 
sent  their  clothes  to  the  fuller,  to  be  t 
whitened;— hut  that  the  inferior  pool 
that  expense,  generally  wore  brown  i 
of  a  something  coarser  texture, — til)  t 
beginning  of  Augustus's  reign,  when 
.Ire-ml  like  his  master,  and  almost  e* 
lion    of    habiliment    was    lost,    but 

a  the    Lalua    Clanut 


And  i 
father. 


Rubenius  told  him,  that  tl 
Mine  iinn.i^M  the  learned :- 
riiu-.  [I,, "hi-  Ticiiif-nsw,  Haytius,  Duos 
sins,  Lipsius,  Lazius,  Isaac  Cassubon, i 
.SealiceiMtll  dilleivd  from  each  other, — a 
them :— That  some  took  il  to  be  the  butt 
the  coat  itself; — others  only  the  coloi 
That  the  great  Bayfius,  in  hia  Wa*di 
Ancients,  chap.  I  ■>,— hone-l  |y  said,  he 
wliat  it  was,— whether  a  fibula,— a  stud, 

My  father  lost  the  horse,  bu "not  the* 
They  are  haokt  and  ri/ei,  raid  my  bl 
with  hooks  and  eyes  he  ordered  my  bre. 

CHAPTEn  XX. 

Wk  arc  now  going  to  enter  upon  a  a 

Leave  we  then  the  breeches  in  the  tail 
with  my  father  standing  over  him  win) 
reading  him  aa  he  sat  at  work  a  lecture 
laltu  cjarw,  nnd  pointing  In  the  precise 
waistband  where  he   was  determined 

Leave  we  my  mother — (truest  of  all 
eurontes  of  her  sex  >)— careless  about 
evervtliiij;  .-is,.  in  the  world  which  conn 
— tliat  is,— indifferent  whether  it  Waal 
way  or  that, — provided  it  was  hot  dona 
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>  we  Slop  likewise  to  the  fall  profits  of  all 

ononis..  . 

i  we  poor  Le  Fevre  to  recover,  and  get 

om  Marseilles  as  he  can  : — and  last  of  all, 

se  the  hardest  of  all, 

ts. leave, .if    possible,  myself: — but   'tis 

lie ; — I  must  go  along  with  you  to  the  end 

ork.   • 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

e  reader  has  not  a  dear  conception  of  the 
I  a  half  of  ground  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
qy  uncle  Toby's  kitchen  garden,  and  which 
scene  of  so  many  of  his  delicious  hours, 
nit  is  not  in  me,-—but  in  his  imagination ; 
am  sure  I  gave  him  so  minute  a  descrip- . 
ras  almost  ashamed  of  it. 
1  Fate  was  looking  forwards,  one  afternoon, 
great  transactions  of  future  times, — and 
ted  for  what  purposes  this  little  plot,  by  a 
ast  bound  down  in  iron,  had  been  destined 
sve  a  nod  to  Nature  ; — 'twas  enough, — 
threw  half  a  spadeful  of  her  kindliest  com- 
»  it,  with  just  so  much  clay  in  it  as  to  re- 
i  forms  of  angles  and  indenting,  and  so 
it,  too,  as  not  to  cling  to  the  spade,  and 
works  of  so  much  glory  nasty  in  foul  wea- 

mde  Toby  came  down,  as  the  reader  has 
Jbrmed,  with  plans  along  with  him,  of 
wery  fortified  town  in  Italy  and  Flanders ; 
die  bake  of  Marlborough,  or  the  Allies, 
t  down  before  what  town  they  pleased,  my 
oby  was  prepared  for  them, 
way,  which  was  the  simplest  one  in  the 
iras  this : — as  soon  as  ever  a  town  was  in. 
-(but  sooner  when  the  design  was  known) 
ce  the  plan  of  it  (let  it  be  what  town  it 
-and  enlarge  it  upon  a  scale  to  the  exact  size 
Mwling-green  ;  upon  the  surface  of  which, 
us  of  a  large  roll  of  packthread,  and  a  num- 
mall  piquets  driven  into  the  ground,  at  the 
angles  and  redans,  he  transferred  the  lines 
is  paper;  then,  taking  the  profile  of  the 
rhh  its  works,  to  determine  the  depths  and 
{the  ditches, — the  talus  of  the  glacis,  and 
eise  height  of  the  several  banquettes,  para- 
g^ — he  set  the  Corporal  to  work;  and 
went  it  on.  The  nature  of  the  soil, — the 
if  the  work  itself, — and  above  all,  the  good 
of  my  uncle  Toby,  sitting  by  from  morning 
t,  and  chatting  kindly  with  the  Corporal 
ast-done  deeds— left  labour  little  else  but 
smony  of  the  name. 

d  the  place  was  finished  in  this  manner, 
;  into  a  proper  posture  of  defence, — it  was 
I; — and  my  uncle  Toby  and  the  Corporal 
o  run  their  first  parallel.  I  beg  I  may  not  be 
ptod  in  my  story,  by  being  told  That  the 
rallel  should  be  at  least  three  hundred  toises 
from  the  main  body  of  the  place, — and 
iave  not  left  a  single  inch  for  it ; — for  my 
'oby  took  the  liberty  of  encroaching  upon 
&en-garden,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  his 
m  the  bowling-green ;  and,  for  that  reason, 
Jy  ran  his  first  and  second  parallels  betwixt 
rs  of  his  cabbages  and  his  cauliflowers :  the 
imees  and  inconveniences  of  which  will  be 
red  at  large  in  the  history  of  my  uncle 
and  the  Corporal's  campaigns,  of  which 


this  I'm  now  writing  is  but  a  sketch,  and  will  be  - 
finished,  if  I  conjecture  right,  in  three  pages  ( but 
there  is  no  guessing).  The  campaigns  themselves 
will  take  up  as  many  books ;  and  therefore  I  ap- ' 
prehend  it  would  be  hanging  too  great  a  weight  of 
one  kind  of  matter  in  so  flimsy  a  performance  as 
this  to  rhapsodize  them,  as  I  once  intended,  into 
the  body  of  the  work ; — surely  they  had  better  be 
printed  apart.  We'll  consider  the  affair ;  so  take 
the  following  sketch  of  them  in  the  mean  time : —  ■ 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

When  the  town,  with  its  works,  was  finished, 
my  uncle  Toby  and  the  Corporal  began  to  run 
their  first  parallel,  not  at  random,  or  any  how, — 
but  from  the  same  points  and  distances  the  Allies 
had  begun  to  run  theirs ;  and  -regulating  their 
approaches  and  attacks  by  the  accounts  my  uncie 
Toby  received  from  the  daily  papers,— thev  went 
on,  during  the  whole  siege,  step  by  step,  with  the 
Allies. 

'  When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  a  lodg- 
ment,— my  uncle  Toby  made  a  lodgment  too : — and 
when  the  face  of  a  bastion  was  battered  down,  or  ' 
a  defence  ruined, — the  Corporal  took  his  mattock  : 
and  did  -as  much, — and  so  on ; — gaining  ground, 
and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  works,  one 
after  another,  till  the  town  fell  into  their  hands. 

To  ono  who  took  pleasure  in  the  happy  state  of 
others,  there  could  not  liave  been  a  greater  sight 
in'  the  world  than  on  a  post-morning,  in  which  a 
practicable  breach  had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  the  main  body  of  the  place,  to 
have  stood  behind  the  horn-beam  hedge,  and  ob- 
served the  spirit  with  which  my  uncle  Toby,  with 
Trim  behind  him,  sallied  forth ; — the  one  with  the 
Gazette  in  his  hand, — the  other  with  a  spade  on 
his  shoulder,  to  execute  the  contents.  What  an 
honest  triumph  in  my  uncle  Toby's  looks  as  he 
marched  up  to  the  ramparts  1  what  intense  plea- 
sure swimming  in  his  eye  as  he  stood  over  the 
Corporal,  reading  the  paragraph  ten  times  over 
to  him,  as  he  was  at  work,  lest,  peradventure,  he 
should  make  the  breach  an  inch  too  wide,  or  leave 
it  an  inch  too  narrow ! — But  when  the  chamade 
was  beat,  and  the  Corporal  helped  my  uncle  up  it, 
and  followed  with  the  colours  in  his  hand,  to  fix 
them  upon  the  ramparts, — Heaven  1  Earth  !  Sea ! 
— but  what  avail  apostrophes  t — with  all  your 
elements,  wet  or  dry,  ye  never  compounded  so 
intoxicating  a  draught. 

In  this  track  of  happiness,  for  many  years,  with- 
out one  interruption  to  it,  except  now  and  then  when 
the  wind  continued  to  blow  due  west  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  together,  which  detained  the  Flanders 
mail,  and  kept  them  so  long  in  torture,  but  still 
it  was  the  torture  of  the  happy: — in  this  track,' 
I  say,  did  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  move  for 
many  years,  every  year  of  which,  and  sometimes 
every  month,  from  the  invention  of  either  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  adding  some  new  conceit  or 
quirk  of  improvement  to  their  operations,  which 
always  opened  fresh  springs  of  delight  in  carrying  ! 
them  on. 

The  first  year's  campaign  was  carried  on,  from    i 
beginning  to  end,  in  the  plain  and  simple  method 
I've  related.  , 

In  the  second  year  in  which  my  uncle  Toby   I 
took  Liege  and  Ruremond,  he  thought  he  might 
afford  the  expense  of  four  handsome  draw-bridges; 
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of  two  of  which  I  have  given  an  exact  description 
in  the  former  part  of  my  work. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  he  added  a 
couple  of  gates  with  portcullises : — these  last  were 
converted  afterwards  into  orgues,  as  the  better 
thing ;  and,  during  the  winter  of  the  same  year, 
my  uncle  Toby,  instead  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
which  he  always  had  at  Christmas,  treated  himself 
with  a  handsome  sentry-box,  to  stand  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bowling-green,  betwixt  which  point  and 
the  foot  of  the  glacis,  there  was  left  a  little  kind  of 
an  esplanade,  for  him  and  the  Corporal  to  confer 
and  hold  councils  of  war  upon. 

The  sentry-box  was  in  case  of  rain. 

All  these  were  painted  white  three  times  over 
the  ensuing  spring,  which  enabled  my  uncle  Toby 
to  take  the  field  with  great  splendour. 

My  father  would  often  say  to  Yorick  that,  if  any 
mortal  in  the  whole  universe  had  done  such  a 
thing  except  his  brother  Toby,  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined satires  upon  the  parade  and  prancing  manner 
in  which  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  particularly  that  very  year,  had  taken 
the  field. But  'tis  not  my  brother  Toby's  na- 
ture, kind  soul !  my  father  would  add,  to  insult 
any  one. 

But  let  us  go  on. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  must  observe  that,  although  in  the  first  year's 
campaign  the  word  town  is  often  mentioned — yet 
there  was  no  town  at  that  time  within  the  polygon; 
that  addition  was  not  made  till  the  summer  fol- 
lowing the  spring  in  which  the  bridges  and  sentry, 
box  were  painted,  which  was  the  third  year  of  my 
uncle  Toby's  campaigns, — when,  upon  his  taking 
Amberg,  Bonn,  and  Rhinberg,  and  Huy  and  Lim- 
bourg,  one  after  another,  a  thought  came  into  the 
Corporal's  head  that  to  talk  of  taking  so  many 
towns  without  one  town  to  show  for  it — was  a  very 
nonsensical  way  of  going  to  work ;  and  so  proposed 
to  my  uncle  Toby  that  they  should  have  a  little 
model  of  a  town  built  for  them — to  be  run  up  toge- 
ther of  slit  deals,  and  then  painted,  and  clapped 
within  the  interior  polygon  to  serve  for  all. 

My  undo  Toby  felt  the  good  of  the  project  in- 
stantly, and  instantly  agreed  to  it ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  two  singular  improvements,  of  which  he 
was  almost  as  proud  as  if  he  had  been  the  original 
inventor  of  the  project  itself. 

The  one  was  to  have  the  town  built  exactly  in 
the  style  of  those  of  which  it  was  most  likely  to  be 
the  representative ; — with  grated  windows,  and  the 
gable-ends  of  tlie  houses  facing  the  streets,  &c, — 
as  those  in  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  the  rest  of  the 
towns  in  Brabant  and  Flanders. 

The  other  was  not  to  have  the.  houses  run  up 
together,  an  the  Corporal  proposed,  but  to  have 
every  house  independent,  to  hook  on  or  off,  so  as 
to  form  into  the  plan  of  whatever  town  they  pleased. 
— This  was  put  directly  into  hand  4  and  many  and 
many  a  look  of  mutual  congratulation  was  ex- 
changed between  my  uncle  Toby  and  the  Corporal, 
as  the  carpenter  did  the  work. 

— It  answered  prodigiously  the  next  summer ; 
— the  town  was  a  perfect  Proteus.  It  was  Landen, 
and  Trerebach,  and  Santvliet,  and  Drusen,  and 
Hagenau ;— and  then  it  was  Ostend,  and  Menin, 
and  Aeth,and  Dendermond. 


— Surely,  never  did  any  town  act  so  many 
since  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  my  uncle  1 
town  did. 

In  the  fourth  year,  my  uncle  Toby,  thai 
town  looked  foolishly   without  a   churchy 
a  very  fine  one  with  a  steeple.     Trim  wi 
having  bells  in  it.— My  uncle  Toby  sa 
metal  had  better  be  cast  into  cannon. 

This  led  the  way,  the  next  campaign,  feu 
a-dozen  brass  field-pieces,  to  be  planted  thn 
three  on  each  side  of  my  uncle  Toby's  sentr 
and  in  a  short  time,  these  led  the  way  for  a 
somewhat  larger  and  so  on — (as  must  alw 
the  case  in  hobby-horsical  affairs)  from  pis 
half  an  inch  bore,  till  it  came  at  last  tomjfi 
jack-boots. 

The  next  year,  which  was  that  in  which 
was  besieged,  and  at  the  close  of  which  both 
and  Bruges  fell  into  our  hands— my  uncle 
was  sadly  put  to  it  for  proper  smmnnia'mv- 
proper  ammunition — because  his  great  at 
would  not  bear  powder ;  and  'twas  well  ft 
Shandy  family  they  would  not  For  so  full 
the  papers,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
siege,  of  the  incessant  firings  kept  up  by  t 
siegers  ;  and  so  heated  was  my  ancle  TobV 
ginatioh  with  the  accounts  of  them,  that  h 
infallibly  shot  away  all  his  estate. 

Something  therefore  was  wanting  as  a  an 
neum,  especially  in  one  or  two  of  the  mora  1 
paroxysms  of  the  siege,  to  keep  up 
a  continual  firing  in  the  imagination; 
something,  the  Corporal,  whose  principal  at) 
lay  in  invention,  supplied  by  an  entire  new  1 
of  battening  of  his  own — without  which,  tk 
been  objected  to  by  military  critics,  to  the 
the  world,  as  one  of  the  great  dniiwrmtm  \ 
uncle  Toby's  apparatus. 

This  will  not  be  explained  the  worse  for  1 
off,  as  I  generally  do,  at  a  little  distance  frc 
subject. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

With  two  or  three  other  trinkets,  sn 
themselves,  but  of  great  regard,  which  pool 
the  Corporal's  unfortunate  brother,  had  sea 
over,  with  tlie  account  of  his  marriage  «i 
Jew's  widow, — tlicre  was 

A  Montero-cap,  and  two  Turkish  tobacco 

The  Montero-cap  I  shall  describe  by  an 
The  Turkish  tobacco-pipes  had  nothing  par 
in  them ;  they  were  fitted  up  and  ornamex 
usual  with  flexible  tubes  of  morocco  leatb 
gold  wire,  and  mounted  at  their  ends,  the 
them  with  ivory, — the  other  with  black  < 
tipped  with  silver. 

My  father,  who  Haw  all  things  in  lights  dt 

from  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  say  to  the  Co 

that  he  ought  to  look  upon  these  two  present! 

j  as  tokens  of  his  brother's  nicety  than  his  all 

Tom  did  not  care,  Trim,  he  would  say,  to  ; 

1  the  cap,  or  to  smoke  in  the  tobacco-pipe  of  i 

God  bless  your  honour,  the  Corporal 

say  [giving  a  strong  reason  to  the  contrary} 
can  that  be! 

The  Montero-cap  was  scarlet,  of  a  nq 
Spanish  cloth,  dyed  in  grain,  and  mount 
round  with  fur,  except  about  four  inches 
front,  which  was  faced  with  a  light  blue,  a 
embroidered  j — and  seemed  to  have  been  til 
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perty  of  a  Portuguese  quarter-master,  not  of  foot 
but  of  horse,  as  the  word  denotes. 

The  Corporal  was  not  a  little  proud  of  it,  as  well 
Cor  its  own  sake,  as  the  sake  of  the  girer,  so  sel- 
dom or  never  put  it  on  hat  upon^a/a-days ;  and  yet 
never  was  a  Montero-cap  put  to  so  many  uses ;  for 
in  all  controverted  points,  whether  military  or 
culinary,  provided  the  Corporal  was  sure  he  was 
m  the  right — it  was  either  his  oath — his  wager — or 
top//. 
— Twas  his  gift  in  the  present  case. 
Ill  be  bound,  said  the  Corporal,  speaking  to 
hiaiauH^  to  give  away  my  Montero-cap  to  the  first 
saggar  who  comes  to  the  door,  if  I  do  not  manage 
tint  matter  to  his  honour's  satisfaction. 

The  completion  was  no  farther  off  than  the 
very  next  morning ;  which  was  that  of  the  storm 
sf  the  counter-scarp  betwixt  the  Lower  Deule,  to 
the  right,  and  the  gate  of  St  Andrew ; — and  on 
tat  ton  between  St  Magdalen's  and  the  river. 

At  this  was  the  most  memorable  attack  in  the 

stole  war — the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  on  both 

■ifi    and,  I  must  add,  the  most  bloody  too  (for 

it  east  the  Allies  themselves,  that  morning,  above 

okrea  hundred  men) — my  uncle  Toby  prepared 

Bsuelf  for  it  with  a  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

The  eve  which  preceded,  as  my  uncle  Toby  went 

■  to  bed,  he  ordered  his  Ramillies  wig,  which  had 

in,  inside  out,  for  many  years,  in  the  corner  of 

wold  campaigning  trunk,  which  stood  by  his  bed- 

■diLto  be  taken  out  and  laid  upon  the  lid  of  it, 

may  for  the  morning ; — and  the  very  first  thing 

slid,  in  his  shirt,  when  he  had  stepped  out  of 

Wd,  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  had  turned  the 

i  asjgk  ode  outwards — put  it  on. — This  done,  he 

I  fneieded  next  to  his  breeches;  and,  having  but- 

!  tonsd  the  waistband,  he  forthwith  buckled  on  liis 

!  Md-belt,  and  had  got  his  sword  half  way  in — 

|  van  be  considered  he  should  want  shaving ;  and 

tbt  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  doing  it  with 

**  sward  on — so  took  it  off.     In  essaying  to  put 

°Q  bis  regimental-coat  and  waistcoat,  my  uncle 

Toby  found  the  same  objection  in  his  wig ; — so  that 

wot  off  too. — So  that,  what  with  one  thing  and 

vast  with  another,  as  it  always  falls  out  when  a 

an  is  in  the  most  haste — 'twas  ten  o'clock  (which 

**8  half  an  hour  later  than  his  usual  time)  before 

■y  uncle  Toby  sallied  out 

CHAPTER  XXY. 
a  Mr  uncle  Toby  had  scarce  turned  the  corner  of 
■■yew-hedge,  which  separated  his  kitchen-garden 
from  his  bowling-green,  when  he  perceived  the 
Corporal  had  begun  the  attack  without  him. 

List  me  stop  and  give  you  a  picture  of  the  Cor- 
poars  apparatus,  and  of  the  Corporal  himself  in 
ibe  height  of  the  attack,  just  as  it  struck  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  he  turned  towards  the  sentry-box,  where 
Ae  Corporal  was  at  work, — for  in  nature  there  is 
sot  sneh  another; — nor  can  any  combination  of  all 
tat  is  grotesque  and  whimsical  in  her  works  pro- 
•Whs  equal. 
The  Corporal— — 

—Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius, 
far  be  was  your  kinsman : — 

Weed  his  grave  clean,  ye  men  of  goodness,  for 
ae  was  your  brother. — Oh,  Corporal !  had  I  thee, 
but  now,— now,  that  I  am  able  to  give  thee  a 
dbmerand  protection,  how  would  I  cherish  thee ! 
Thou  shouldst  wear  thy  Montero-cap  every  hour 


of  the  day,  and  every  day  of  the  week ; — and,  when 
it  was  worn  out,  I  would  purchase  thee  a  couple 
liko  it. — But  alas !  alas !  alas !  now  that  I  can  do 
this  in  spite  of  their  reverences, — the  occasion  is 
lost, — for  thou  art  gone;  thy  genius  fled* up  to  the 
stars  whence  it  came — and  that  warm  heart  of 
thine,  with  all  its  generous  and  ope:,  vessels,  com- 
pressed into  a  clod  of  the  valley! 

But  what, — what  is  this,  to  tnat  future  and 
dreaded  page,  where  I  look  towards  the  velvet 
pall,  decorated  with  the  military  ensigns  of  thy 
Master, — the  first,  —  the  foremost  of  created 
beings ; — where  I  shall  see  thee,  faithful  servant ! 
laying  his  sword  and  scabbard,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  across  his  coffin,  and  then  returning  pale  as 
ashes  to  the  door,  to  take  his  mourning-horse  by 
the  bridle,  to  follow  his  hearse,  as  he  directed 
thee: — where  all  my  father's  systems  shall  be 
baffled  by  his  sorrows ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  philo- 
sophy, 1  shall  behold  him,  as  he  inspects  the 
lacquered  plate,  twice  taking  his  spectacles  from 
off  his  nose,  to  wipe  away  the  dew  which  nature 
has  shed  upon  them. — When  I  see  him  cast  in  the 
rosemary  with  an  air  of  disconsolation,  which  cries 
through  my  ears, — 0  Toby !  in  what  corner  of  the 
world  shall  I  seek  thy  fellow! 

— Gracious  powers!  which  erst  have  opened 
the  lips  of  the  dumb  in  his  distress,  and  made  the 
tongue  of  the  stammerer  speak  plain, — when  I 
shall  arrive  at  this  dreaded  page,  deal  not  with 
me,  then,  with  a  stinted  hand. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

Thr  Corporal,  who  the  night  before  had  re- 
solved in  his  mind  to  supply  the  grand  desideratum 
of  keeping  up  something  like  an  incessant  firing 
upon  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of  the  attack, — 
had  no  further  idea  in  his  fancy,  at  that  time,  than 
a  contrivance  of  smoking  tobacco  against  the  town, 
out  of  one  of  my  uncle  Toby's  six  field-pieces, 
which  were  planted  on  each  side  of  his  sentry-box; 
the  means  of  effecting  which  occurring  to  his 
fancy  at  the  same  time,  though  he  had  pledged  his 
cap,'he  thought  it  in  no  danger  from  the  miscar- 
riage of  his  projects. 

Upon  turning  it  this  way  and  that  a  little  in  his 
mind,  he  soon  began  to  find  out  that,  by  means  of 
his  two  Turkish  tobacco-pipes,  with  the  supple- 
ment of  three  smaller  tubes  of  wash-leather  at 
each  of  their  lower  ends,  to  be  tagged  by  the  same 
number  of  tin-pipes  fitted  to  the  touch-holes,  and 
scaled  with  clay  next  the  cannon,  and  then  tied 
hermetically  with  waxed  silk  at  their  several  in- 
sertions into  the  morocco  tube,— he  should  be  able 
to  fire  the  six  field-pieces  altogether,  and  with  the 
same  ease  as  to  fire  one. 

— Let  no  man  say  from  what  tags  and  jags 
hints  may  not  be  cut  out  for  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge.  Let  no  man,  who  has  read 
my  father's  first  and  second  beds  of  justice,  ever 
rise  up  and  say  again,  from  collision  of  what  kinds  of 
bodies  light  mayor  may  not  be  struck  out,  to  carry 
the  arts  and  sciences  up  to  perfection.  Heaven  ! 
thou  k  no  west  how  I  lovo  them ; — thou  knowest 
the   secrets  of  my  heart,  and  that  I  would  this 

moment  give  my  shirt Thou  art  a  fool,  Shandy, 

said  Kugenius,  for  thou  hast  but  a  dozen  in  the 
world :— and  'twill  break  thy  set. 

No  matter  for  that,  Eugenius;  I  would  give 
i  the  shirt  off  my  back  to  bo  burnt  into  tinder,  were 
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it  only  to  satisfy  one  feverish  inquirer.  How  many 
■parks,  at  one  good  stroke,  *  good  Hint  and  steel 
could  strike  into  the  tail  of  it.— Think  ye  not  tint, 
iu  striking  these  in, — he  might,  pcradventurc, 
strike  something  out  t  us  sure  as  ■  gun. 

— But  this  project  by  the  bye. 

The  Corporal  sat  up  the  best  part  of  tho  night, 
in  bringing  his  to  perfection  ;  and  having  made  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  cannon,  with  charging  them 
to  the  top  with  tobacco— ha  went  with  content, 
men!  to  bed, 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

The  Corpora]  had  riiptwd  out  about  ten  minutes 
before  my  uncle  Toby,  in  order  to  fix  his  appa- 
ratus, and*  just  git e  the  enemy  a.  snot  or  two  before 
my  uncle  Toby  came. 

He  had  drawn  the  six  field-pieces,  for  this  end, 
all  close  up  together  in  front  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
■cutty-box,  leaving  only  an  interval  of  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  betwixt  the  three,  on  the  right 
and  left,  for  the  convenience  of  charging,  4c— 
and  for  (he  sake,  possibly,  of  two  batteries,  which 
he  might  think  iL.uhlf  tin-  honour  of  one. 

In  the  rear,  and  facing  this  opening,  with  bis 
back  to  the  door  of  the  sentry-box,  for  fear  of 
being  flanked,  had  the  Corporal  wisely  taken  his 
post.  He  held  (li-  ivm-y  pip<-,  ;i|>[M-rtaining  to  the 
battery  on  the  ri-ht.  Letnixi  the  tinner  and  thumb 
of  bis  right  hand; — and  the  ebony  pipe  tipped 
with  silver,  which  appertained  to  the  battery  on 
the  left,  betwixt  the  ringer  and  thumb  of  the  other; 
and  with  his  right  knee  fixed  firm  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  in  the  front  rank  of  his  platoon,  wns 
the  Corporal,  with  bis  Montero-cap  upon  his  head, 
furiously  playing  off  his  two  cross-batteries  at  the 
same  time  against  the  counter-guard,  which  faced 
the  counter-scarp,  where  the  attack  was  to  bo 
made  that  morning.  His  first  intention,  as  I  said, 
was  nn  more  than  giving  the  enemy  a  single 
puff  or  two; — hut  the  pleasure  of  the  pujfi,aa  well 
as  the  fvffing,  had  insensibly  got  hold  of  the  Cor- 
poral, and  drawn  him  on  from  puff  to  puff  into  the 
very  height  of  the  attack,  by  the  time  my  ancle 
Toby  joined  him. 

"Twos  well  for  my  father  tliat  my  uncle  Toby 
had  not  his  wilt  to  make  that  day. 


Corporal's  liand  ;— looked  at 

and  returned  it. 
(        In  less  than  two  minutes,  my  nncle  Toby  took 
1    the  pi|Hs  from   the  Corporal  again,  and  raised  it 
I    half-way  to  his  mouth, — then  hastily  gave  it  back 

a  second  time. 

The  Corporal  redoubled  tho  attack  V— my  uncle 
|  Toby  smiled,— then  looked  grave,  then  smiled  for 
i  a,  moment, — then  Linked  «:rii>i)«  for  a  long  time. 
j        — Give  me  hold  of  the  ivory  pipe,  Trim,  said 

my  nncle  Toby. My  uncle  toby  put   it  to  his 

i    ]ips, — drew  it  back   directly, — gave  a  peep  over 

the  horn  beam -hedge.— Never  did  my  uncle  Toby's 
,    mouth  water  bo   much  for  a  pipe  in  his  life. — 

Jly  uncle  Toby  retired  into  tho  sentry-box  with 

the  pipe  in  his  hand. 
!         Dear  uncle  Toby  !  don't  go  into  the  sentry-box 
j    with  the  pipe; — there's  no  trusting  a  man's  self 
|    with  such  a  thing  in  such  a  corner. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.  | 

I  nio  the  reader  will  assist  me  here  to  wheel  of 
itiv  tnwls  Toby's  ordnance  behind  the  scenes  ;— Js  ] 
remove  his  sentry-box,  and  clear  the  theatre,  if  I 
possible,  or  horn,  works  and  half-moons,  and  get  tbs 
rest  of  hts  military  apparatus  out  of  the  way  ;— 
that  done,  my  dear  friend  Garrick,  we'll  snuff  th* 
candles  bright, — sweep  the  stage  with  a  new 
broom, — draw  up  the  curtain,  and  exhibit  my  uncls 
Toby  dressed  in  a  new  character,  throughoU 
which  the  world  can  have  no  idea  how  he  will  act! 
i.inl  vet,  if  pity  be  akin  to  love,— and  bravery  M 
alien  to  it,  you  have  seen  enough  of  my  and* 
Toby,  in  these,  to  trace  these  family  likeneaM 
betwixt  the  two  pulsions  (in  case  there  is  one]  la 

Vain  science!  tliou  assistest  us  in  no  case  of 
this  kind, — and  thou  puniest  ui  in  every  one. 

There  was,  madam,  in  my  uncle  Toby,  >  single- 
ness ofheart,  which  misled  him  so  far  out  oftht 
little  serpentine  tracks  in  which  thing*  of  Ihaf 
nature  usually  go  on , — you  can  have  no  conception  of 
it  ;  with  (hi  there  waa  a  plainness  and  simptior/ 
of  thinking,  with  such  an  unmistrusting  igooranc* 
of  tho  plies  and  foldings  of  the  heart  of  woman;— 
and  so  naked  and  defenceless  did  he  stand  bsfort 
you  (when  a  siege  was  out  of  hts  head)  that  tosj 
might  have  stood  liehind  any  one  of  your  serpea- 
tinc  walks,  an  I  -hut  my  um-lc  Ti.Ly  ten  times  ina 
day,  through  his  liver  ;  if  nine  times  in  a  day, 
madam,  had  not  served  your  purpose. 

With  nil  this,  madam,— and  what  confounds* 
everything  as  much  on  the  other  hand,  my  unci* 
Toby  had  that  unparalleled  modesty  of  Datura  I 
once  told  you  of,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  Hood 
eternal  sentry  upon  his  feelings,  that  you  might  as 
soon But  where  am  I  going  I  These  refleetioai 

take  up  that  t: 


Of  the  few  legitimate  sons  of  Adam,  whosa 
breasts  never  felt  what  the  sting  of  love  was— 
(maintaining,  first,  all  misogouists  to  be  bastards) 
— tho  greatest  heroes  of  aucieut  and  modern  story 
have  carried  off  amongst  them  nine  parts  in  teat 
of  the  honour  ;  and  1  wish,  for  their  sake*,  I  had 
the  key  of  my  study,  out  or  the  draw-well,  only  for 
live  minutes,  to  tell  you  their  names  ;— recalled 
them  1  cannot, — so  be  content  to  accept  of  these, 
for  the  present,  in  their  stead. 

There  was  the  great  king  Aldrovandus,  ana 
Bosphurus,  and  Cnppadociiu,  and  Dordanus,  and 
1'oiiius,  mid  Agios, — to  say  nothing  of  the  iron- 
hearted  Charles  the  Xllth,  whom  the  couutsasof 
K*****  herself  could  make  nothing  of— Thar*  , 
Babylonicus,  and  Miditerraneus,  and  Polix- 


ind    Per 


and    Fru 


tpt  Coppodocius  and  Pontus,  who  wen 
both  a  little  sn-.|.<.'i.  d)  ever  once  bowed  down  bis 
breast  to  the  goddess.— The  truth  is,  they  had  all 
of  them  something  else  to  do  ; — and  so  had  nj 
uncle  Toby,— till  r'ulc,— till  Fate,  I  say,  envying 
his  name  tile  glory  of  being  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity with  Aldrovandns'sand  the  rest, — she  basely 
|i:i[cli.-.l  up  iho  peace  of  Utrecht. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GCT  the  many  ill  consequences  of  the  treaty 
it,  it  ni  within  a  point  of  giving  my  uncle 
rorfcit  of  sieges  ;  and  though  lit  recovered 
itite  afterwards,  yet  Calais  itself  lefi  not  n 
Mr  in  Mary's  heart  titan  Utrecht  upon 
«  Toby's.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  never 
■ar  Utrecht  mentioned  upon  any  account 
x, — nor  bo  much  as  read  an  article  of  news 
■d  out  Df  the  Utrecht  Gazette,  without 
;  a  sigh,  as  if  his  heart  would  break  m 


ithcr,  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

I  au  not  insensible,  brother  Shandy,  that  whan 
n  man,  whose  |.i'i>fwj,inn  is  arms,  wishes,  us  [  have 
done,  for  war,— it  has  an  ill  aspect  to  the  world  ; 

-,„,)  that,  linw  just  ami  right  soever  his  motives 

and  intentions  may  bc^—ho  stands  in  an  uneasy 
posture  in  vindicating  himself  from  private  views, 
in  doing  it. 

For  this  cause, 
which  he  may  bev 


lio  was  a  great  tnotitic-mong 

^either  laughing  or  crying,— for  he  genc- 
lew  your  motive  for  doing  both  much  better 

ii  !.;';,  v.   ir  M.ui--..'lf._«-i>ul!l   ;j]«:ij;i  i -'■!'■ 

;le  Toby,  upon  these  occasions,  in  a  way 
bowed  plainly  he  imagined  my  uncle  Toby 
for  nothing  in  the  whole  affair  so  much  as 

s  of  his    Honor  Hohse. Never  mind, 

:Toby,  he  would  Bayy— by  God's  blessing 
3  have  another  war  break  out  again  some 
e  days,  and,  when  it  does,  the  belligerent 
,  if  they  would  hang  themselves,  cannot 
I  out  of  play.— I  defy  'cm,  my  dear  Toby, 
■Id  add,  to  take  countries  without  taking 
—or  towns  without  sieges, 
ancle  Toby  never  took  this  back-stroke  of  my 
'i  at  his  lloniiv-IIonBE  kindly. — He  thought 
oks  ungenerous  ;  and  the  more  so  because 
lung  the  horse,  he  hit  the  rider  loo,  and  in 
at  dishonourable  port  a  blow  could  fall ;  so 
ipon  these  occasions,  he  always  laid  down  his 
pon  the  table  with  more  fire  to  defend  hiin- 

ild  the  reader,  this  tima  two  years,  that  my 
Toby  was  not  eloquent  ;  and  in  the  very 
page  gave  on  instance  to  the  contrary. — I 
I  the  observation,  and  a  fact  which  con- 
t»  it  again. — He  was  not  eloquent, — it  was 
■y  for  my  ancle  Toby  to  make  long  harangues, 
I  be  hated  florid  ones  ;  hut  there  were  ocea- 
where  the  stream  overflowed  the  man,  aud 
s  counter  to  its  usual  courae  that,  in  some 
,  my  uncle  Toby,  for  a  time,  was  at  least 
to  Tetiullus  t — but  in  others, 
m,  infinitely  above  him. 
1  father  was  so  highly  pleased 
ipologetical  orations  of  my  uncle  Toby,  which 
id  delivered  one  evening  before  him  and 
k,  that  fae  wrote  it  down  before  lie  went  to 

lave  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  it 
at  my  father's  papers,  with  here  and  there 
■ertiou  of  his  own,  betwixt  two  crooks,  thus 

J,  and  it  is  endorsed, 
rMerTaartJuttifcolhnt/liho<enFrtn;iptaand 

Ctofw!  In  ■**(■;/  to  tontimtt  <*t  rfiir. 
ivy  safely  say  I  have  read  over  this  apolo- 
tl  oration  of  my  uncle  Toby's  a  hundred  times ; 
Irinlt  it  so  fine  a  model  of  defence,  and  shows 
est  a  temperament  of  gallantry  aud  good  prin- 
\  m  him,  that  I  give  it  the  world,  word  for 

(interlineations  ana  all)  as  I  find  it, 


V&\ 


udent  man, 

thi   heariu"; 


know  nit', 


].:]■■-!■ 'r:-,  " 


3  should  be  I 


will  not  believe  him. He  will  be  cautious  of 

doiu"  it  vv-o  in  a  friend,— lest  he  may  surfer  in 
his  esteem  t-  -but  if  his  In-art  is  overcharged,  and 
a  Hccret  sigh  for  arms  must  have  its  vent,  he  will 
rwnT*-  ■>  l«r  <>-  ear  ■»'  »  rfth-r.  »h-.  toi ■■«  hit 
character  to  the  bottom,  and  what  bis  true  notions, 
,U-i..„ltii.ns.  and  |i  in.iplf  s  of  honour  are.  WJiat, 
I  hope,  I  have  been  in  all  these,  brother  Shandy, 
would  U-  unbecoming  in  inc  to  say  :— much  worse, 
I  know,  have  1  been  than  I  ought,— and  some- 
thing worse,  perhaps,  thnii  1  think  :  but  such  as  I 
am,  yon,  my  dear  brother  Shandy,  who  have- 
sucked  the  same  breasts  with  hip,- and  with  ivlima 
I  have  been  brought  up  from  the  cradle,  and  front 
whose  knowledge,  from  the  first  hours  of  our 
Wish  pastime*,  down  to  this.  1  have  concealed  no 

■■—  if  my  life,  and  scarce  a  thought  in  it, : 

inn',  brother,  von  must  by  this  tima 
itli  all  my  vices',  and  with  all  my  weak- 
whetuer  of  my  age,  my  tamper,  mj 
my  understanding. 

. then,  my  dear  brother  Shandy,  upon 

which  of  litem  ii  is  that,  when  1  condemned  tin 

peace  of  Utrecht,  and  grieved   the  war  was  not 

carried  on  with  viitoor  a  little  longer,  yen  should 

think  your  brother  did  it  npon  ui — •- •' 

or  .thst,  in  wisliing  for   war, 

,u,  u-h  to  wish  ,„ore  of  his  telle      __. 

—more  slaves  made,— and  more  families  driven 

from  their  n. -are  In  I  habitation-,  merely  for  his  ,.wn 

pleasure-Tell   111',  brother    Shandy,  upon    ivhat 

one  deed  of  mine  do  you  ground  it. {  Tin  dew 

a  dettl  do  I  know  of,  dear  Toby,  IM  one  far  a 
hundred  po'indt,  whkh  1  lent  thee  to  carry  on 
thru  eurted  liters.] 

If,  when  I  «ns  a  si-hool-luy,  1  could  not  heart    i 
drum  beat,  but  my  heart  beat  with  iV— was  it  my    i 
fault  I— Did  1  plaul  the  (>n>|"'ii-ity  there  1— Did  I     ' 
inrnl  the  alarm  within— or  Nature! 
When   Guv,  Karl  of  Warwick,  and    Parisians 
an,]  l'arismeuns.  ami  Valentine  and  Orson,  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  r.nglnnd.  were  handed  ;ireund 
the  school,— were  they  not  all  purchased  with  my 
own   pocket-money  t— Was   that  selfish,    brother 
fihandv  t— When  we  read  over  the  siege  of  Troy, 
which  'lasted  leu  vearsaud  eight  months,— though, 
with  such  a  train  of  artillery  as  we  had  at  Namur, 
the  town  might  have  been  carried  in  a  week,— was 

I  not  as  much  concerned  for  thed.iinmi it  the 

Greeks   and   Trojans   as   any   boy  of  the  whole- 

school !— Had  I  not  three  stroke*  of  a  /-ru'.-i  -jven 

me,  two  on  my  right  hand,  and  one  on  my  left,  for 

calling  Helena  a  hitch  for  it!— Hid  any  one.,  f  yon    ! 

shediiiorLtenrsforHectorl-Andwhenhiie.-l'iiam    ; 

came  to  the  camp  to  beg  his  body,  and  returned    | 
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weeping  back  to  Troy  without  it, — yon  know, 
brother,  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner. 

Did  that  bespeak  me  cruel ! — Or,  because, 
brother  Shandy,  my  blood  flew  out  into  the 
camp,  and  my  heart  panted  for  war, — was  it  a 
proof  it  could  not  ache  for  the  distresses  of  war 
too! 

0  brother !  'tis  one  thing  for  a  soldier  to  gather 
laurels, —and  'tis  another  to  scatter  cypress. — 
[  Who  told  thee,  my  dear  Toby,  that  cypres*  was 
used  by  the  ancients  on  mournful  occasions  9 — ] 
*Tis  one  thing,  brother  Shandy,  for  a  soldier  to 
hasard  his  own  life, — to  leap  first  down  into  the 
trench  where  he  is  sure  to  be  cut  in  pieces ; — Tis 
one  thing,  from  public  spirit  and  a  thirst  of  glory, 
to  enter  the  breach  the  first  man, — to  stand  m  the 
foremost  rank,  and  inarch  bravely  on  with  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  colours  flying  about  his  ears  : 
—Tis  one  thing,  I  say,  brother  Shandy,  to  do  this  ; 
—and  'Us  another  thing  to  reflect  on  the  miseries 
of  war : — to  view  the  desolations  of  whole  coun- 
tries, and  consider  the  intolerable  faticues  and 


hardships  which  the  soldier  himself,  the  instru- 
ment who  works  them,  is  forced  (for  sixpence  a 
day  if  he  can  get  it)  to  undergo. 

Need  I  be  told,  dear  Yorick,  as  I  was  by  you 
in  Le  Fevre's  funeral  sermon,  That  so  soft  and 
gentle  a  creature,  born  to  love,  to  mercy,  and  kind- 
ness, as  man  is,  was  not  shaped  for  this  9 — But 
why  did  you  not  add,  Yorick,  if  not  by  nature, 
that  he  is  so  by  necessity  9 — For  what  is  war ! 
what  is  it,  Yorick,  when  fought,  as  ours  has  been, 
upon  principles  of  liberty,  and  upon  principles  of 
honour — what  is  it,  but  the  getting  together  of 
quiet  and  harmless  people,  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  to  keep  the  ambitious  and  the  turbulent 
within  bounds  I — And  Heaven  is  my  witness, 
brother  Shandy,  that  the  pleasure  I  have  taken  in 
these  things,  and  that  infinite  delight,  in  particular, 
which  has  attended  my  sieges  in  my  bowling-green, 
has  arose  within  me,  and  I  hope,  in  the  Corporal 
too,  from  the  consciousness  we  both  had  t hit,,  in 
carrying  them  on,  we  were  answering  the  great 
end  of  our  creation. 

CHAPTER  XXXm. 

I  told  the  Christian  Reader  ; — I  say  Christian, 
— hoping  he  is  one  ;  and  if  he  is  not,  I  am  sorry 
for  it ; — and  only  beg  he  will  consider  the  matter 
with  himself,  and  not  lay  the  blame  entirely  upon 

this  book  ; 1  told  him,  sir, — for,  in  good  truth, 

when  a  man  is  telling  a  story  in  the  strange  way  I 
do  mine,  he  is  obliged  continually  to  be  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  keep  all  tight  together  in 
the  reader's  fancy  j — which,  for  my  own  part,  if  I 
did  not  take  heed  to  do  more  than  at  first,  there 
is  so  much  unfixed  and  equivocal  matter  starting 
up,  with  bo  many  breaks  and  gaps  in  it, — and  so 
little  service  do  the  stars  afford,  whieh,  neverthe- 
less, I  hang  up  in  some  of  the  darkest  passages, 
knowing  that  the  world  is  apt  to  lose  its  way  with 
all  the  lights  the  sun  itself  at  noon-day  can  give  it, 
— and  now  you  see  I  am  lost  myself. 

But  'tis  my  father's  fault ;  aud  whenever  my 
brains  come  to  be  dissected,  you  will  perceive, 
without  spectacles,  that  he  has  left  a  large,  uneven 
thread,  as  you  sometimes  see  in  an  unsaleable 
piece  of  cambric,  running  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  web,  and  so  untowardly  you  cannot  so  much 
as  cutout  a  •  •  (here  I  hang  up  a  couple  of  lights 


again)  or  a  fillet,  or  a  thumbstall,  but  i 
or  felt. 

Quando  id  diligentiut  in  liberie  pet 
cavendum,  smith  Cardan. — All  which  1m 
sidered,  and  that  you  see  'tis  morally  i 
cable  for  me  to  wind  this  round  to  where 

— I  begin  the  chapter  over  again. 

CHAPTER  HXm. 

I  told  the  Christian  reader,  in  the  bee 
the  chapter  which  preceded  my  unci 
apologetic*!  oration, — though  in  a  differ* 
from  what  I  shall  make  use  of  now,  that  1 
of  Utrecht  was  within  an  ace  of  creating 
shyness  betwixt  my  uncle  Toby  and  lut 
Horse  as  it  did  betwixt  the  Queen  and  til 
the  confederating  Powers. 

There  is  an  indignant  way  in  which  am 
times  dismounts  his  horse,  which  as  good 
to  him, — "  111  go  afoot,  sir,  all  the  days  o 
before  I  would  ride  a  single  mile  upon  p 
again.*  Now,  my  uncle  Toby  could  noil 
dismount  his  horse  in  this  manner :  for, 
ness  of  language,  he  could  not  be  said  to  < 
his  horse  at  all ; — his  horse  rather  flung  k 
somewhat  viciously,  which  made  my  us 
take  it  ten  times  more  unkindly.  Let  th 
he  settled  by  state  jockies  as  they  1 
created,  I  say,  a  sort  of  shyness  betwixt  i 
Toby  and  his  Hobby-horse. — He  had  no 
for  him  from  the  month  of  March  to  N< 
which  was  the  summer  after  the  artic 
signed,  except  it  was  now  and  then  totak 
ride  out,  just  to  see  that  the  fortificat 
harbour  of  Dunkirk  were  demolished,  i 
to  stipulation. 

The  French  were  so  backward  all  thai 
in  setting  about  that  affair  ;  and  Monsieui 
the  deputy  from  the  magistrates  of  Duns 
sented  so  many  affecting  petitions  to  tin 
beseeching  her  majesty  to  cause  only  her 
bolts  to  fall  upon  the  martial  works  whi 
have  incurred  her  displeasure, — but  to  m 
spare  the  mole,  for  the  mole's  sake  ;  whi 
naked  situation,  could  be  no  more  than  i 
of  pity : — and  the  Queen  (who  was  but  a 
being  of  a  pitiful  disposition, — and  her  : 
also,  they  not  wishing  in  their  hearts  to 
town  dismantled  for  these  private  reason 

*  *  *  *  « 

*  •  *  *  i 
so  that  the  whole  went  heavily  on  with  i 

Toby  ;  insomuch  that  it  was  not  within  i 

months,  after  he  and  the  Corporal  had  cm 

the  town,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  fc 

stroyed,  that  the  several  commandants, 

saries,  deputies,  negociators,  and  intendan 

permit  hhn   to  set  about  it — Fatal  inl 

inactivity  ! 

The  Corporal  was  for  beginning  the  de 

by  making  a  breach  in  the  ramparts,  or  l 

tifications  of  the  town. No  :  that  will  i 

Corporal,  said  my  uncle  Toby  ;  for,  m  « 

way  to  work  with  the  town,  the  English 

will  not  be  safe  in  it  an  hour ;  becansj 

French  are  treacherous* They  are 

cherous  as  devils,  an'  please  your  honour. 

Corporal. It  gives  me  concern  alwmyi 

hear  it,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby, — for  tl 

want  personal  bravery ;  and  if  a  breach 
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Ill 


i  the  ramparu,  they  may  enter  it  and  malic 
taaserres  mastera  of  the  place  when  they  please. 
■at  them  eater  it,  aaid  the  Corporal,  lifting  up  his 
ia  iii'i  spade  b:  both  hia  hands,  as  if  he  was 
oing  to  lay  about  him  with  it ; — let  them  enter, 

a"  please  your  honour,  if  they  dare. Incases 

ke  this.  Corporal,  aaid  my  uncle  Toby,  slipping 
ia  right  hand  down  to  the  middle  of  hia  cane,  and 
elding  it  afterwards  truncheon-wise,  with  hia 
■•-finger  encoded,— Hia  no  part  of  the  conside- 
atien  of  a  commandant  what  the  enemy  dare,  or 
ikat  they  dare  not,  do  ;  he  must  act  with  prudence. 
Fa  will  begin  with  the  outworks,  both  towards  tho 
■aand  the  land,  and  particularly  with  Fort  Louis, 
ha  moat  distant  of  them  all,  and  demolish  it  first ; 
-and  thereat,  one  by  one,  both  on  our  right  and 
left,  aa  we  retreat  towards  the  town  ; — then  we'll 
eaaaiiliali  the  mole, — next  fill  ap  the  harbour, — 
taw  retire  into  the  citadel,  and  blow  it  op  into  the 
■r  j  and  having  done  that.  Corporal,  we'll  embark 

far  England. We  on  there,  quoth  the  Corporal, 

isxllectina  himself.- Very  true,  aaid  my  uncle 

be*,  looking  at  the  church. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 
A  bilusive,  delicious  consultation  or  two  of 
I  aat  kind,  betwixt  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim,  upon 
i  taa  demolition  of  Dunkirk, — for  n  moment  rallied 
I  «Mk  the  ideas  of  those  pleasures  which  were  slip- 
pEar  from  under  him.— Still— still  all  went  on 
Warily;  the  magic  left  tho  mind  the  weaker;  SIUI- 
an  with  JBnwe  at  her  beet,  entered  the  solitary 
aarbar,  and  drew  their  gauzy  mantle  over  my  uncle 
TaVrs  head  ;  and  LuUemet*,  with  her  lax  fibre 
asl  undirected  eye,  sat  quietly  down  beside  him 
ta  ha  arm-chair. — No  longer  Araberg  and  Rhin- 
j  ■*•,  ud  Limbourg,  and  Hut,  and  Bonn,  in  ono 
leaf;  and  the  prospect  of  Landen,and  Trcrebach, 
i  sndDnisen,  and  Dendermond,  the  next — hurried 
ta  the  blood  s — no  longer  did  saps,  and  mince,  and 
'  Sana,  aad  gabions,  and  palisadoes,  keep  out  this 
j  air  enemy  of  man's  repose ; — no  more  could  my 
■»!■  Toby,  after  passing  the  French  lines,  as  he 
I  sk  ha  egg  at  supper,  thence  break  into  the  heart 
«f  France,  cross  over  the  Oisc,  and,  with  all 
I  Study  open  behind  him,  march  up  to  the  galea 
I  of  Pins,  and  fall  asleep  with  nothing  but  ideas  of 
par/ : — no  more  was  he  to  dream  he  had  fixed 
|  Be  royal  standard  upon  tho  tower  of  the  Baetile, 
|  *ki  awake  with  it  streaming  in  hia  head  : 

I     Softer    visions,    gentler   vibrations,   stole 

■tody  in  upon  his  slumbers  ;  the  trumpet  of  war 
U  aat  of  hia  hands  ;  ho  took  up  the  lute,  sweet 
I  sttnanent  1  of  all  others  the  most  delicate  t  the 
j  aB«  difficult ! — How  wilt  thou  touch  it,  my  dear 
|  Belt  Toby  1 
j  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Sow  became  I  have  once  or  twice  said,  in  mv 
:  eonaiderate  way  of  talking,  that  I  was  confident 
ie  fallowing  memoirs  of  my  uncle  Toby's  court- 
sap  of  Widow  Wadman,  whenever  I  got  time  to 
»"»t  them,  would  turn  out  one  of  the  moat  com- 
pass systems,  both  of  the  elementary  andpractical 
fart  of  love  and  love-making,  that  ever  was 
tasraaed  to  the  world— are  yon  to  imagine,  bom 
tooee.  that  I  ahall  set  out  with  a  description  of 
whether  part  god  and  put  devil  I 

al  equation,  and  supposing 


the  whole  of  love  to  be  aa  ten,  to  determine  with 

Ficinus,  "  How  many  parte  of  it  the  one  ?  andhoiM 
many  the  other  1"  or  whether  it  is  at!  of  it  <nte 
great  devil,  from  head  to  tail !  aa  Plato  has  taken 
upon  him  to  pronounce  ;  concerning  which  conceit 
of  hia  I  shall  not  offer  my  opinion  : — but  my 
opinion  of  Plato  is  this — that  be  appears,  from  this 
instance,  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  the  same 
temper  and  way  of  reasoning  with  Doctor  Barnyard ; 
who,  being  a  great  enemy  to  blisters,  as  imagining 
that  half  a  dozen  of  'em  on  at  once  would  draw  a 
man  aa  surely  to  his  grave  aa  a  hearse-and-six — 
rashly  concluded  that  the  devil  himself  was  nothing 
in  the  world  but  one  great  bouncing  Cantharii. 

I  have  nothing  to  Bay  to  people  who  allow  them- 
selves this  monstrous  liberty  in  arguing,  but  what 
Nasianzen  cried  out  (that  is,  polemically)  to  Phi- 
lagrius: 

"  Eiyt  1  Orart!  'tit  fine  remaning,  rir,  indeed! 
— oYi  <p.hnaaf>tli  ir  HdaWi,  end  asost  nobly  do  you 
aim  at  truth  akm  ami  phiioeopfiiee  about  il  in 
govt  mtodt  and  curious. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  for  the  same  reason,  I 
should  stop  to  inquire  whether  love  is  a  disease — 
or  embroil  myself  with  Rhasis  and  Dioscorides, 
whether  the  seat  of  it  is  in  the  brain  or  liver  ; — 
because  this  would  lead  me  on  to  an  examination 
of  the  two  very  opposite  manners  in  which  patients 
have  been  treated — the  one,  of  Aetlua,  who  always 
ed  and 
with  thin 

potations  of  water-lilies  and  purslane,  to  which  he 
added  a  pinch  of  snuff  of  the  herb  Hanoa  ;  and, 
where  Actios  durst  venture  it,  hia topaz-ring. 

— The  other,  that  of  Gordouius,  who,  in  bis  cap. 
IS,  lie  Amort,  directs  they  should  be  thrashed, 
u  ad  pvlorem  iuque"~- till  they  stink  again. 

These  are  the  disquisitions  which  my  father,  who 
had  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
will  be  very  busy  with  in  the  progress  of  my  uncle 
Toby's  affairs.  I  must  anticipate  thus  much  : — 
that  from  his  theories  of  love  (with  which,  by  the 
way,  he  contrived  to  crucify  my  uncle  Toby's 
mind  aln:ost  as  much  as  his  amours  themselves) 
— he  took  a  single  step  into  practice  ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  camphorated  cero-cloth,  which  he  found 
means  to  impose  upon  the  tailor  for  buckram, 
whilst  be  was  making  my  uncle  Toby  a  new  pair 
of  breeches,  he  produced  Qordonius's  effect  upon 
my  uncle  Toby,  without  the  disgrace. 

What  changes  this  produced  will  be  read  in  its 
proper  place  :  all  that  is  needful  to  be  added  to  tho 
anecdote  is  this  : — that,  whatever  effect  it  had  upon 
my  uncle  Toby,  it  had  a  vile  effect  upon  the  house; 
and  if  my  uncle  Toby  had  not  smoked  it  down 
as  he  did,  it  might  have  had  a  vile  effect  upon 
my  Either  too. 


■  Plotinna  will  hi 
-Or,  by  amor. 


'Twill  come  out  of  itself,  by  and  bye.— All  I 
contend  for  is  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  set  out  with 
a  definition  of  what  love  is  ;  and  so  long;  as  I  can 
go  on  with  my  story  intelligibly,  with  the  help  of 
the  word  itself,  without  any  other  idea  to  it  than 
what  1  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
why  should  1  differ  from  it  a  moment  before  the 
time  t— When  I  can  get  on  no  further— and  find 
myself  entangled  on  all  sides  of  this  mystic  laby- 
rinth— my  opinion  will  then  come  in,  in  course — 
and  lead  me  out. 
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At  present,  I  hope,  I  shall  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood in  telling  the  reader  my  uncle  Toby  fell  in 
love. 

— Not  that  the  phrase  is  at  all  to  my  liking :  for 
to  say  a  man  is  f alien  in  love— or  that  he  is  deeply 
in  love  ;  or  up  to  the  ears  in  love ;  and  sometimes 
even  over  head  and  ears  in  it — carries  an  idio- 
matical  kind  of  implication  that  love  is  a  thing 
below  a  man.— This  is  recurring  again  to  Plato's 
opinion,  which,  with  all  his  divinityship — I  hold  to 
be  damnable  and  heretical ; — and  so  much  for 
that 

Let  love,  therefore,  be  what  it  will, — my  uncle 
Toby  fell  into  it 

— And  possibly,  gentle  reader,  with  such  a 
temptation, — so  wouldst  thou  ; — for  never  did  thy 
eyes  behold,  or  thy  concupiscence  covet,  anything 
in  this  world  more  concupiscible  tlian  Widow 
Wadman. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

To  conceive  this  right,— call  for  pen  and  ink  ; — 
here's  paper  ready  to  your  hand.— Sit  down,  sir, 
paint  her  to  your  own  mind ; — as  like  your  mistress 
as  you  can, — as  unlike  your  wife  as  your  conscience 
will  let  you, — 'tis  all  one  to  me, — please  but  your 
own  fancy  in  it.* 


— Was  ever  anything  in  nature  so  sweet  !- 
exquisite ! 

— Then,  dear  sir,  how  could  my  uncle  Toby 
resist  it! 

Thrice  happy  book !  thou  wilt  have  one  page,  at 
least,  within  thy  covers,  which  Malice  will  not 
blacken,  and  which  Ignorance  cannot  misrepresent 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

As  Susannah  was  informed  by  an  express  from 
Mrs.  Bridget,  of  my  undo  Toby's  falling  in  love 
with  her  mistress  fifteen  days  before  it  happened, 
— the  contents  of  which  express  Susannah  com- 
municated to  my  mother  the  next  day, — it  has  just 
f'ven  me  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  my  uncle 
obv's  amours  a  fortnight  before  their  existence. 

I  have  an  article  of  news  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Shandy, 
quoth  my  mother,  which  will  surprise  you  greatly. — 

Now  my  father  was  then  holding  one  of  his 
second  beds  of  justice,  and  was  musing  within 
himself  about  the  hardships  of  matrimony,  as  my 
mother  broke  silence. 

— My  brother  Tobv,  quoth  she,  is  going  to  be 
married  to  Mrs.  Wadman  1 


Then  he  will  never,  quoth  my  father,  be 

able  to  lie  diagonally  in  his  bed  again,  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

It  was  a  consuming  vexation  to  my  father  that 
my  mother  never  asked  the  meaning  of  a  thing  she 
did  not  understand. 

— That  she  is  not  a  woman  of  science,  my  father 
would  say,  is  her  misfortune ; — but  she  might  ask 
a  question. 

*  A  page  is  hero  left  blank  in  the  original. 


My  mother  never  did. — In  short,  she  went  out 
of  the  world,  at  last,  without  knowing  whether  it 
turned  round  or  stood  stilL—My  lather  had  offi- 
ciously told  her,  above  a  thousand  times,  which 
way  it  was  ; — but  she  always  forgot. 

For  these  reasons,  a  discourse  seldom  went  <m 
much  farther  betwixt  them  than  a  proposition^- 
a  reply, — and  a  rejoinder ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
it  generally  took  breath  for  a  few  minutes  (as  ia 
the  affair  of  ,the  breeches)  and  then  went  on  agaia. 

If  he  marries,  'twill  be  the  worse  for  us,  quoth 
my  mother. 

Not  a  cherry-stone,  said  my  father;— he 

may  as  well  batter  away  his  means  upon  that  m 
anything  else. 

To  be  sure,  said  my  mother.    So  hen 

ended  the  proposition, — the  reply, — and  the  re- 
joinder, I  told  you  of. 

It  will  be  some  amusement  to  him,  too,  stid 

my  father. 

A  very  great  one,  answered  my  mother,  if 

he  should  have  children. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  said  my  father 

to  himself •  •  •  •  • 


* 
* 


* 


CHAPTER  XL. 

I  am  now  beginning  to  get  fairly  into  my  work ; 
and  by  the  help  of  a  vegetable  diet,  with  a  few  sf 
the  cold  seeds,  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  shall  be  ablt 
to  go  on  with  my  uncle  Toby's  story,  and  my  own, 
in  a  tolerably  straight  line.    Now, 


nr.  T.  S. 


8c*L  T.S- 


These  were  the  four  lines  I  moved  in  throutl 
my  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes.— !» 
the  fifth  volume  I  have  been  very  good, — the  pre- 
cise line  I  have  described  in  it  being  this : — 


r    (    >: 


c    c 


B 


By  which  it  appears  that,  except  at  the  curve,  ' 
marked  A,  where  I  took  a  trip  to  Navarre ; — and  \ 
the  indented  curve  B,  which  is  the  short  airing 
when  I  was  there  with  the  Lady  Baussiere  and  her 
page, — I  have  not  taken  the  least  frisk  of  a  digrea? 
sion,  till  John  de  la  Casse's  devils  led  me  tin 
round  you  see  marked  D  ; — for  as  for  c  e  e  e  e, 
they  are  nothing  but  parentheses,  and  the  common 
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outs  incident  to  the  lives  of  the  greatest 
s  of  state ;  and  when  compared  with  what 
re  done^—or  with  my  own  transgressions 
titers  A  B  D, — they  vanish  into  nothing. 
is  last  volume  I  have  done  better  still, — 
i  the  end:  of  Le  Fevre's  episode,  to  the 
ig  of  my  uncle  Toby's  campaigns, — I  have 
topped  a  vard  out  of  my  way. 
nend  at  this  rate,  it  is  not  impossible, — by 
I  leave  of  his  grace  of  Benevento's  devils, 
may  arrive  hereafter  at  the  excellency  of 
'en  on  thus : — 

;  a  line  drawn  as  straight  as  I  could  draw 
rriting-master's  ruler  (borrowed  for  that 
)  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 


This  right  line,— the  pathway  for  Christians  to 

walk  in  !  say  Divines, 

# The  emblem  of   moral    rectitude!    says 

Cicero, 

The  best  line  t  say  cabbage-planters, is  the 

shortest  line,  says  Archimedes, which  can  be  drawn 
from  one  given  point  to  another. 

I  wish  your  ladyships  would  lay  this  matter  to 
heart,  in  your  next  birth-day  suits ! 

— What  a  journey  ! 

Pray  can  you  tell  me,— that  is,  without  anger, 
before  I  write  my  chapter  upon  straight  lines, — 
by  what  mistake, — who  told  them  so, — or  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  your  men  of  wit  and  genius 
have  all  along  confounded  this  line  with  the  line  of 
gravitation? 


VOLUME    THE    SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 
-I  think  I  said  I  would  write  two  volumes 
,  provided  the  vile  cough  which  then 


ed  me,  and  which  to  this  hour  I  dread 
lan  the  devil,  would  but  give  me  leave  ; — 
mother  place— -(but  where,  I  can't  recollect 
eaking  of  my  book  as  a  machine,  and  laying 
and  ruler  down  cross- wise  upon  the  table, 
•  to  gain  the  greater  credit  to  it, — I  swore 
1  be  kept  a-going  at  that  rate  these  forty 
r  it  pleased  but  the  Fountain  of  Life  to  bless 
mg  with  health  and  good  spirits, 
as  for  my  spirits,  little  have  I  to  lay  to  their 
—nay,  so  very  little  (unless  the  mounting 
n  a  long  stick  and  playing  the  fool  with 
steen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  be 
one) — that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  much 

to  thank  'em  for.     Cheerily  have  ye  made 
d  the  path  of  life  with  all  the  burdens  o 
rpt  its  cares)  upon  my  back :  in  no  one 
;  of  my  existence,  that  I  remember,  have 
deserted  me,  or  tinged  the  objects  which 

my  way,  either  with  sable,  or  with  a  sickly 

in  dangers,  ye  gilded  my  horizon  with 
ind.when  Death  himself  knocked  at  my 
ire  bade  him  come  again  :  and  in  so  gay  a 

careless  indifference  did  ye  do  it,  that  he 

of  his  commission. 

"here  must  certainly  be  some  mistake  in 
tter,"  quoth  he. 

mere  is  nothing  in  this  world  I  abominate 
lian  to  be  interrupted  in  a  story  ; — and  I 
t  moment  telling  Eugenius  a  most  tawdry 
my  way,  of  a  nun  who  fancied  herself  a 
b ;  and  of  a  monk  damned  for  eating  a 
;  and  was  showing  him  the  grounds  and 
if  the  procedure. 

-Did  ever  so  grave  a  personage  get  into  so 
aape !"  quoth  Death. Thou  hast  had  a 

escape,  Tristram,  said  Eugenius,  taking 
my  hand  as  I  finished  my  story.— — 
here  is  no  living,  Eugenius,  replied  I,  at 
5  ;  for  as  this  son  of  a  whore  has  found  out 


Ton  call  him  rightly,  said  Eugenius  ; — for 
mare  told,  he  entered  the  world. 1  care 


not  which  way  he  entered,  quoth  I,  provided  he  be 
not  in  such  a  hurry  to  take  me  out  with  him,— 
for  I  have  forty  volumes  to.  write,  and  forty 
thousand  things  to  say  and  do,  which  nobody  in 
the  world  will  say  and  do  for  me,  except  thyself ; 
and  as  thou  seest  he  has  got  me  by  the  throat  (for 
Eugenius  could  scarce  hear  me  speak  across  the 
table)  and  that  I  am  no  match  for  Kim  in  the  open 
field,  had  I  not  better,  whilst  these  few  scattered 
spirits  remain,  and  these  two  spider  legs  of  mine 
(holding  one  of  them  up  to  him)  are  able  to  sup- 
port me, — had  I  not  better,  Eugenius,  fly  for  my 

life? 'Tis  my  advice,  my  dear  Tristram,  said 

Eugenius. Then,  by  Heaven  !  I  will  lead  him 

a  dance  he  little  thinks  of ;— -for  I  will  gallop, 
quoth  I,  without  looking  once  behind  me,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne ; — and  if  I  hear  him  clatter- 
ing at  my  heels, — I'll  scamper  away  to  Mount 
Vesuvius  ; — thence  to  Joppa,  and  from  Joppa  to 
the  world's  end ;  where,  if  he  follows  me.  I  pray 
God  he  may  break  his  neck.— 

He  runs  more  risk  there,  said  Eugenius,  than 
thou. 

Eugenius's  wit  and  affection  brought  blood  into 
the  cheek  whence  it  had  been  some  months 
banished : — 'twas  a  vile  moment  to  bid  adieu  in : 

he  led  me  to  my  chaise. A  lions  I  said  I ;— the 

post-boy  gave  a  crack  with  his  whip, — off  I  went 
like  a  cannon,  and  at  half  a  dozen  bounds  got  into 
Dover. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Now,  hang  it !  quoth  I,  as  I  looked  towards  the 
French  coast, -a  man  should  know  something  of 
his  own  country,  too,  before  he  goes  abroad ; — and 
I  never  gave  a  peep  into  Rochester  church,  or 
took  notice  of  the  dock  of  Chatham,  or  visited  St. 
Thomas. at  Canterbury,  though  they  all  three  lay 
in  my  way. 

— But  mine,  indeed,  is  a  particular  case. 

—So,  without  arguing  the  matter  further  with 
Thomas  o'  Becket,  or  any  one  else, — I  skipped  into 
the  boat,  and  in  five  minutes  we  got  under  sail, 
and  scudded  away  like  the  wind. 

Pray,  captain,  quoth  I,  as  I  was  going  down 
into  the  cabin,  is  a  man  never  overtaken  by  death 
in  this  passage  1— 
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Whv,  there  is  not  time  for  a  man  to  be  mtk  in 

it,  replied  he. What  a  cursed  liar!  for  I  am 

sick  as  a  hone,  quoth  I,  already. What  a  brain ! 

— upside  down! — hey  day  I— the  cells  are  broke 
loose  one  into  another,  and  the  blood,  and  the 
lymph,  and  the  nervous  juices,  with  the  fixed  and 
volatile  salts,  are  all  jumbled  into  one  mass ! — good 
G — !  everything  turns  round  in  it  like  a  thou- 
sand whirlpools.— I'd  give  a  shilling  to  know  if  I 
shan't  write  the  clearer  for  it — Sick  1  sick  1  sick  1 

When  shall  we  get  to  land,  captain  t — they  have 
hearts  like  stones. — O  I  am  deadly  sick  !— Reach 
me  that  thing,  boy : — 'tis  the  most  discomfiting 
sickness — —  I  wish  I  was  at  the  bottom ! — madam, 

how  is  it  with  you! Undone !  undone !  un  — 

O!  undone,  sir. What!   the  first  time! 

No  ;  'tis  the  second,  third,  sixth,  tenth  time,  sir 
—^Hey-day  ! — what  a  trampling  over-head  !— 
Hollo  !  cabin-boy  !  what's  the  matter  ! 

The  wind  chopped  about S'death  1 — then  I 

shall  meet  him  mil  in  the  face. 

What  luck  !  'tis  chopped  about  again,  mas- 
ter.  O  the  devil  chop  it ! 

Captain,  quoth  she,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  ns 
get  ashore. 

chapter  m. 

It  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  man,  in  a  haste, 
that  there  are  three  distinct  roads  between  Calais 
and  Paris  ;  in  behalf  of  which,  there  is  so  much 
to  be  said  by  the  several  deputies  from  the  towns 
which  lie  along  them,  that  half  a  day  is  easily  lost 
in  settlingwhich  you'll  take. 

First,  The  road  by  Lille  and  Arras,  which  is 
the  most  about, — but  most  interesting  and  in- 
structing : 

The  Second,  that  by  Amiens ;  which  you  may 
go,  if  you  would  see  Cnantilly. 

And  that  by  Beauvais,  which  you  may  go  if  you 
will. 

For  this  reason,  a  great  many  choose  to  go  by 
Beauvais. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"Now,  before  I  quit  Calais,"  a  travel-writer 
would  say,  "  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
account  of  it" — Now  I  think  it  very  much  amiss 
— that  a  man  cannot  go  quietly  through  a  town 
and  let  it  alone,  when  it  does  not  meddle  with 
him,  but  that  he  must  bo  turning  about,  and 
drawing  his  pen  at  every  kennel  he  crosses  over, 
merely,  o'  my  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  drawing 
it ;  l>ecause,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been 
wrote  of  these  thing*,  by  all  who  have  wrote  and 
gallopped, — or  who  hkvc  gallopped  a  nd  w*otef  which 
is  a  different  way  still  ;  or  who,  for  more  expedi- 
tion than  the  rest,  have  wrote  galloping — which  is 
the  way  I  do  at  present -from  the  great  Addison, 
who  did  it  with  his  satchel  of  school-books  hang- 
ing at  his  a — ,  and  galling  his  beast's  crupper  at 
every  stroke,  there  is  nut  a  gallopper  of*  us  all, 
who  might  not  have  gone  on  ambling  quietly  on 
his  own  ground  (in  case  he  had  any)  and  have 
wrote  all  ho  had  to  write,  dry-shod,  as  well  as 
not 

For  my  own  part,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge,  and 
to  which  I  sliall  ever  make  my  last  appeal — 1  know 
no  more  of  Calais  (except  the  little  my  barber  told 
me  of  it  as  he  was  whetting  his  razor)  than  I  do 
moment  of  Grand  Cairo ;  for  it  was  dusky  in 


j^» 


the  evening  when  I  landed,  and  as  dark  ai 
in  the  morning  when  I  set  out ;  and  yet,  by 
knowing  what  is  what,  and  by  drawing  thi 
that  in  one  part  of  the  town,  and  by  spell 

Eutting  this  and  that  together  in  another— I 
ty  any  travelling  odds  that  I  this  momeu 
a  chapter  upon  Calais  as  long  as  my 
and  with  so  distinct  and  satisfactory  a  6V 
every  item  which  is  worth  a  stranger's  ct 
in  the  town — that  you  would  take  me  I 
town-clerk  of  Calais  itself;  —  and  wha 
would  be  the  wouder !  was  not  Democriti 
laughed  ten  times  more  than 
Abdera !  and  was  not  (I  forget  his 
had  more  discretion  than  us  both,  town-c 
Ephesus!  It  should  be  penned,  moreovt 
with  so  much  knowledge  and  good 
truth,  and  precision. 

— Nay, — if  you  don't  believe  me,  you 
the  chapter  for  your  pains. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Calais,  Calatium,  Calusium,  Calesium. 

This  town,  if  we  may  trust  its  archivt 
authority  of  which  I  see  no  reason  to 
question  in  this  place-— was  once  no  more  i 
small  village,  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  < 
de  Guignes  ;  and  as  it  boasts  at  present  of  i 
than  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  exewi 
four  hundred  and  twenty  distinct  families 
basse  mile,  or  suburbs, — it  must  have  grc 
by  little  and  little,  I  suppose,  to  its  present  i 

Though  there  are  four  convents,  there 
one  parochial  church  in  the  whole  town* 
not  an  opportunity  of  taking  its  exact  dvnc 
but  it  is  pretty  easy  to  make  a  tolerable  conj 
of  'em  ;— for  as  there  are  fourteen  thousaix 
bttants  in  the  town,  if  the  church  holds  tat 
it  must  be  considerably  large  ; — and  if  it  w 
'tis  a  very  great  pity  they  have  not  anotb 
is  built  in  form  of  a  cross,  and  dedicated 
Virgin  Mary  ;  the  steeple,  which  has  a  spiv 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and 
upon  four  pillars,  elegant  and  light  enoug 
sufficiently  strong  at  the  same  time. — It  is 
rated  with  eleven  altars,  most  of  which  are 
fine  than  beautiful.  The  great  altar  is  a  n 
piece  in  its  kind  ;  'tis  of  white  marble,  aw 
was  told,  near  sixty  feet  high  : — had  it  been 
higher,  it  had  been  as  high  as  Mount  C 
itself ; — therefore  I  suppose  it  must  be  highe 
in  all  conscience. 

There  was  nothing  struck  me  more  thi 
Great  Square  ;  though  I  cannot  say  'tis 
well  paved  or  well  built ;  but  'tis  in  the  hi 
the  town,  and  mo*t  of  the  streets,  especially 
in  that  quarter,  all  terminate  in  it.  Could 
have  been  a  fountain  in  all  Calais,  which  it 
there  cannot,  as  such  an  object  would  have 
a  great  ornament,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  m 
the  inhabitants  would  have  had  it  in  th« 
centre  of  this  square  ; — not  that  it  is  prof 
square, — because  'tis  forty  feet  longer  frot 
to  west  than  from  north  to  south ;  so  th 
French  in  general  have  more  reason  on  the 
in  calling  them  Places  than  Squares;  which. I 
speaking,  to  be  sure,  they  arc  not. 

The  town-house  seems  to  be  but  a  sorry 
ing,  and  not  to  be  kept  in  the  best  repair  ; 
wise  it  had  been  a  second  great  ornament 
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It* 


ry  well  far  the  reception  of  the  magis- 
o  assemble  in  it  from  time  to  time  ;  so 
presumable  justice  is  regulorly  dis- 
card much  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing  at 
s  in  the  Courgoin  ;  'lis  ■  distinct  quarter 
W,  inliabited  solely  by  sailors  and  fisher 


■   Of. 


mber  of  small  a 


lit  and  mostly  of  brick.  "Ti 
;  but  as  that  may  be  accounted  for  from 
iplee  of  their  diet  —  there  is  nothing 
i  Utat,  neither. — A  traveller  mav  see  it, 
himself: — he  must  Dot  omit  however 
ties  of  La   Tour  da  Guet,  upon  any 

'tis  so  called  from  its  particular  destina- 
oao  in  war  it  serves  to  discover  and  give 

the  enemies  which  approach  the  place, 
sea  or  loud  ; — but  'tis  monstrous  high, 
es  the  eye  so  continually  you  cannot  avoid 
tice  of  it  if  yon  would. 


nd  which,  from  first  to  last,  that  is,  from 
they  were  set  about  by  Philip  of  France, 
Boulogne,  to  the  present  war,  wherein 


1  <■; 


ragineer  in  Gascony) — 


erwards  frei 

hundred  mi 

de  that  at  the  Tete  do  Gravelinos,  and 

c  town  is  naturally  tho  weakest,  they 

•ended  the  moat  money  ;  so  that  the 

tfretch  a  great  way  into  the  ehanipain, 
iqnently  occupy  a  large  tract  of  ground. 
,  after  all  that  is  raid  and  done,  it  must 
(pledged  that  Calais  was  never  upon  any 
so  C"ii.-i'i'  i-alile  from  itself,  as  from  its 

and  lhat  easy  entrance  wbich  it  gave 
Mors,  upon  all  occasions,  into  France  ;  it 
without  its  inconvenicuces  also  :  being 
ooblesomo  to  the  English,  in  those  times, 
dark  lias  been  to  us,  in  ours  ;  bo  that  it 
rredly  looked  upon  as  the  key  to  both 
i  i  which  no  doubt  is  the  reason  that 
re  arisen  so  many  contentions  who  should 
of  these,  the  siege  of  Calais,  or  rather 
ade  (for  it  waa  shut  up  both  by  land  and 
the  most  memorable,  aa  it  withstood  the 
F  Edward  the  Third  a  whole  year,  and 


if  that  romantic  transaction,  as  well  u 
haelf,  in  Rapin's  own  words  : — 


CHAPTER  TL 

GT,  courage  1  gentle  reader  I  f  scorn  it  : 
oagb  to  have  thee  in  my  power  ;  but  to 
i  of  the  advantage  which  the  fortune  'if 
ha*  now  gained  over  thec,  would  bo  too 
No  I — by  that  all-powerful  lire  which 
B  visionary  brain,  and  lights  the  spirits 
■worldly  tracks :  ere  I  would  force  a 
cratnre  upon  this  hard  service,  and 
«  pay,  poor  soul  1  for  fifty  pages  which 


I  have  no  right  to  sell  thee — naked  an  I  an 
would  browse  upon  the  mountains,  and  smile  that 
tho  north  wind  brought  me  neither  my  tent  nor 
my  sapper. 

So  put  on,  my  brave  hoy  !  and  make  the  beat 
of  thy  way  to  Boulogne. 


Boulogne  I — ha ! — so  we  are  all  got  together, 
debtors  and  sinners  before  Heaven  ;  a  jolly  set  of 
us  ;— but  I  can't  slay  and  quaff  it  off  with  you, — 
I'm  pursued  myself  like  a  hundred  devils,  and 
shall   bo   overtaken    before    I    can   well   cha 

horses  :— for  Heaven's  sake,  make  haste. : 

for  high-treason,  quoth  a  very  little  man,  w. 
pering  as  low  as  he  could  to  a  very  tall  man  t 

stood  next  him. Or  else  for  murder,  quoth  tho 

toll  man. Well  thrown,  Size-ace !  quoth  I. 

No  ;  quoth  a  third,  the  gentleman  has  been  ct 
mitting 

Ah  !  ma  there  filltt  !  said  I,  aa  she  tripped  by 
from  her  matins, — you  look  if  rosy  aa  the  rooming 
(for  the  sun  was  rising,  and  it  made  the  compli- 
ment the  more  gracious). No  ;  it  can't  bethat, 

quoth  a  fourth — (she  made  a  court'sy  to  me, — I 

kissed  my  hand)  'tis  debt,  continued  he. Tis 

certainly  for  debt,  quoth  a  fifth.— —I  would  not 
pay  that  gentleman's  debts,  quoth  Ace,  Tor  a  thou- 
sand pounds. Nor  would  1,  quoth  Size,  for  six 

times  the  sum. Well  thrown,  Siie-oee,  again  I 

quoth  I  ;— but  I  have  no  debt  but  the  debt  of 
Nature;  and  I  wont  bat  patience  of  her,  and  I 
will  pay  her  every  farthing  I  owe  her.— How  can 
yon  be  so  bard-hearted,  madam,  to  arrest  a  p 
traveller  going  along,  without  molestation  to 
one,  npon  his  lawful  occasions!  Do  slop  that 
ikatli-l.nikiiiL',  li.ri.'-siri.lin^  sc.umdrol  of  it  seare- 
sinner,  who  in  posting  after  mc.  He  never  would 
have  followed  me  but  for  you, — if  it  be  but  for  a 
stage  or  two,  just  to  give  me  the  start  of  hiin,  I 
beseech  you,  niadiiiu, Do,  dear  lady. 

Now,  in  troth,  'tis  a  great  pily,  quoth  mine  I 
host,  that  all  this  good  courtship  should  be  1< 
fer  the  young  gentlewoman  has  been  after  going 
out  nf  bearing  of  it  all  along. 

Siniplelujl  !   quoth  I. 

So  you  have  nothing  rise  in  Boulogne  worth 
seeing  1 

Hy  Jasus  1  there  is  the  finest  Seminary  for  the 


There  a 


it  be  a  finer,  quoth  1. 


CHAPTER  V 

Wijes  the  ji5-i  <-i|iiuney  of  a  man's  wishes  hurries 
on  his  ideas  ninety  times  faster  thjti  the  vehicle 
he  rides  in. — ««■  be  to  truth  !  and  woe  bo  to  tho 
M-liii'l.-  and  it-  taeliling  (let  'em  be  made  of  what 
stuff  you  will)  upon  which  he  breathes  forth  the 
disappointment  of  his  soul  1 

Aa  1  never  give  general  characters  e 


i  cholei 


■Mhu 


worst  speed,"  was  all  the  ruflec 
the  attUii  the  iir-t  time  it  happened  ;- 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time,  1  confine 
lively  to  those  times,  and  sn-i'i-tlmi-h-  liLunul  only 
(he  second,  third,  I'mutli,  :unl  iiitli  |>.it-t-boy  for  it, 
without  carryi ng  mj  i-i-tlt-eii..!^  further  ;  but  the 
event  continuing  In  I ■- -tin I  me  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  I 
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without  one  exception,  I  then  could  not  avoid 
making  a  national  reflection  of  it,  which  I  do  in 
these  words : 

That  something  is  always  wrong  in  a  French 
post-chaise,  upon  first  setting  out. 

Or  the  proposition  may  stand  thus : 

A  French  postilion  has  always  to  alight  before 
he  has  got  three  hundred  yards  out  of  town. 

What's  wrong  now! Diable  ! — a  rope's 

broke  !— a  knot  has  slipped  ! — a  staple's  drawn  ! — 
a  bolt's  to  whittle  ! — a  tag,  a  rag,  a  jag,  a  strap,  a 
buckle,  or  a  buckle's  tongue,  wants  altering. 

Now,  trne  as  all  this  is,  I  never  think  myself 
empowered  to  excommunicate  thereupon  either 
the  post-chaise,  or  its  driver  ;  nor  do  I  take  it  into 
my  head  to  swear  by  the  living  G—  ;  I  would 
rather  go  on  foot  ten  thousand  times,— or  that  I 
will  be  damned  if  ever  I  get  into  another  ; — but  I 
take  the  matter  coolly  before  me,  and  consider 
that  some  tag,  or  rag,  or  jag,  or  bolt,  or  buckle,  or 
buckle's  tongue,  will  ever  be  a-wanting,  or  want 
altering,  travel  where  I  will ; — so  I  never  chafe, 
but  take  the  good  and  the  bad  as  they  fall  in  my 
road,  and  get  on.  Do  so,  my  lad,  said  I  :  he  had 
lost  five  minutes  already  in  alighting,  in  order  to 
get  at  a  luncheon  of  black  bread,  which  he  had 
crammed  into  the  chaise-pocket,  and  was  re- 
mounted, and  going  leisurely  on,  to  relish  it  the 
better.  Get  on,  my  lad,  said  I,  briskly — but  in 
the  most  persuasive  tone  imaginable  ;  for  I  jingled 
a  four-and-twenty  sous  piece  against  the  glass, 
taking  care  to  hold  the  flat  side  towards  him  as 
he  looked  back.  The  dog  grinned  intelligence 
from  his  right  ear  to  his  left ;  and  behind  his 
sootv  muzzle  discovered  such  a  pearly  row  of 
teeth  that  Sovereignty  would  have  pawned  her 
jewels  for  them. 

t„.*  ««.,«,  i      S  What  masticators ! — 
Just  Heaven!     }  What  bread ,_ 

and  so,  as  he  finished  the  last  mouthful  of  it,  we 
entered  the  town  of  Montreuil. 

C1T AFTER  IX. 

There  is  not  a  town  in  all  France  which,  in  mv 
opinion,  looks  better  in  the  map  than  Montreuil. 
— I  own  it  does  not  look  so  well  in  the  book  of 
post-roads  : — but  when  vou  come  to  sec  it, — to  be 
sure  it  looks  most  pitifully. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  it  at  present 
very  handsome  ;  and  that  is  the  inn -keeper's 
daughter.  She  has  been  eighteen  months  at 
Amiens,  and  six  at  Paris,  in  going  through  her 
classes  ;  so  knits,  and  sews,  ana  dunces,  and  does 
the  little  coquetries  very  well. 

A  slut !  in  running  them  over,  within  these  five 
minutes  that  I  have  stood  looking  at  her,  she  has 
let  fall  at  least  a  dozen  loops  in  a  white  thread 
stocking.  Yes,  yes, — I  see,  you  cunning  gipsy  ! 
— 'tis  long  and  taper. — you  need  not  pin  it  to 
your  knee  ; — and  that  'tis  your  own— aud  fits 
you  exactly. 

That  Nature  should  have  told  this  creature  a 
word  about  a  ttatne*  thumb  ! 

But  as  this  sample  is  worth  all  their  thumbs, — 
besides,  I  have  her  thumbs  and  fingers  in  at  the 
bargain,  if  they  can  bo  any  guide  to  me, — and  as 
Jcanneton  withal  (for  that  is  her  name)  stands  so 
well  for  a  drawing, — may  I  never  draw  more  ;  or 
rather,  may  I  draw  like  a  draught-horse,  by  main 


strength,  all  the  days  of  my  life, — if  I  do  not 
her  in  all  her  proportions,  and  with  as  deters 
a  pencil  as  if  I  had  her  in  the  wettest  draper 

But  your  worships  choose  rather  that  I* 
you  the  length,  breadth,  and  perpendicular  n 
of  the  great  parish-church,  or  a  drawing  oi 
facade  of  the  abbey  of  St  Austreberte,  wind 
been  transported  from  Artois  hither : 
is  just,  I  suppose,  as  the  masons  and 
left  them  ; — and,  if  the  belief  in  Christ 
so  long,  will  be  so  these  fifty  yean  to 
your  worships  and  reverences  may  all 
them  at  your  leisures ; — but  he  who 
Jeanneton,  must  do  it  now ; — thou  carries! 
principles  of  change  within  thy  frame  ;  and, 
sideling  the  chances  of  a  transitory  life,  1 1 
not  answer  for  thee  a  moment :  ere  twice  ti 
months  are  past  and  gone,  thou  mayest  groi 
like  a  pumpkin,  and  lose  thy  shapes ;— or 
mayest  so  ofT  like  a  flower,  and  lose  thy  bet 
— nay,  thou  mayest  go  off  like  a  hussy,— and 
thyself. — I  would  not  answer  for  my  aunt  D 
was  she  alive  ; — 'faith,  scarce  for  her  picturo, 
it  but  painted  by  Reynolds. — 

But  if  I  go  on  with  my  drawing,  after  M 
that  son  of  Apollo,  111  be  shot. 

So  you  must  e'en  be  content  with  the  orfcj! 
which,  if  the  evening  is  fine  in  passing  thr 
Montreuil,  you  will  see  at  your  chaise  doa 
you  cliange  horses ;  but  unless  you  have  is 
a  reason  for  haste  as  I  have, — you  had  b 
stop. — She  has  a  little  of  the  devote:  but ' 
Sir,  is  a  terce  to  a  nine  in  your  favour. 

L —  help  me  !  I  could  not  count  a  single  pi 
so  had  been  piqued,  and  repiqued,  and  capotfti 
the  devil. 

CHAPTER  X. 
All  which    being  considered,  and  that  4 
moreover  might  be  much  nearer  me  than  I 
gined, — I  wish  I  was  at  Abbeville,  quoth  If ' 
it  only  to  see  how  they  card  and  spin : — so  d 
set. 

*  De  Montreuil  a  Nampont— paste  et  dam 
de  Nampont  a  Bernay   -  -  posts 

de  Bernay  a  Nouvion    -  -  post* 
de  Nouvion  a  Abbeville  -  -  paste 

— but  the  carders  and  spinners  were  all  got 
bed. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Whit  a  vast  advantage  is  travelling  1  OB 
heats  one  ;  but  there  is  a  remedy  for  that,  s 
you  may  pick  out  of  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIL 
Was  I  in  a  condition  to  stipulate  with  d 
as  1  am  this  moment  with  my  apothecarv, 
and  where  I  will  take  hi*  clyster, — I  should 
tainly  declare  against  submitting  to  it  befbr 
friends  ;  and  therefore  I  never  seriously  1 
upon  the  mode  and  manner  of  this  great  cab 
phe,  which  generally  takes  up  and  tormenti 
thoughts  as  much  as  the  catastrophe  itself—' 
constantly  draw  the  curtain  across  it  with 
wish,  that  the  Disposer  of  all  things  may  so  < 
it  that  it  hapi>en  not  to  me  in  my  own  hou 
but  rather  in  some  decent  inn  ; — at  home,  I 

*  Vide  1J<>oL  of  French  Post-Roads,  page  96,  edit 
176?. 
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moern  of  my  friends,  and  the  last  services 
I  my  brows  and  smoothing  my  pillow, 
i  quivering  hand  of  pale  Affection  shall 
rul  so  crucify  my  soul  that  I  shall  die  of 
mr  which  my  physician  is  not  aware  of ; 

inn,  the  few  cold  offices  I  wanted  would 
lased  with  a  few  guineas,  and  paid  me 
undisturbed,  but  punctual,  attention  ; — 
k» — this  inn  should  not  be  the  inn  at 
> : — if  there  was  not  another  inn  in  the 

I  would  strike  that  inn  out  of  the  capi- 


i  horses  be  in  the  chaise  exactly  by  four 

KH-ning. Yes,  by  four,  sir,  or,  by 

•  !  I'll  raise  a  clatter  in  the  house  shall 
dead. 

CHAPTER  XIH. 
:*  them  like  unto  a  wheel,"  is  a  bitter 
as  all  the  learned  know,  against  the 
ir,  and  that  restless  spirit  for  making  it 
and  prophetically  foresaw  would  haunt 
no  of  men  in  the  latter  days  ;  and  there- 
thinketh  the  great  Bishop  Hall,  'tis  one 
BTerest  imprecations  which  David  ever 
gainst  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, — and,  as 
.  aaid,  "  I  wish  them  no  worse  luck  than 

0  be  rolling  about."    So  much  motion, 

1  he  (for  he  was  very  corpulent) — is  so 
;  and  so  much  of  rest,  by  the 

is  so  much  of  heaven. 
[  (being  very  thin)  think  differently  ;  and 
inch  of  motion  is  so  much  of  life,  and  so 
joy  ; — and  that  to  stand  still,  or  get  on 
ly,  is  death  and  the  devil. 
lo !  Ho  ! — the  whole  world's  asleep  ! — 
t  the  horses, — grease  the  wheels, — tie  on 
r— and  drive  a  nail  into  that  moulding  ; — 
Me  a  moment. 

the  wheel  we  arc  talking  of,  and  whereinto 
whereonto,  for  that  would  make  an  Ixion's 
it)  he  curseth  his  enemies,  according  to 
op*B  habit  of  body,  should  certainly  be  a 
ise  wheel,  whether  they  were  set  up  in 

>  at  that  time  or  not ; — and  my  wheel, 
contrary  reasons,  must  as  certainly  be  a 
el,  groaning  round  its  revolution  once  in 

and  of  which  sort,  were  I  to  turn  com- 
r,  I  should  make  no  scruple  to  affirm  they 
i  store  in  that  hilly  country. 
the  Pythagoreans  (much  more  than  ever 
ell  my  dear  Jenny)   for  their  x^P10^ 

>  a^fiaros,  tls  rb  jcoA&i  <pi\o<T<xpuv — 
6 petting  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  think 
No  man  think*  right  whilst  he  is  in  it ; 
is  ha-  must  be  with  his  congenial  humours, 
wn  differently  aside,  as  the  bishop  and 
mve  been,  with  too  lax  or  too  tense  a 


is,  half  of  it,  Sense ;  and  the 
of  Heaven  itself  is  but  the  measure  of 
Mil  appetites  and  concoctions. 
lot  which  of  the  two,  in  the  present  case, 
htnk  to  be  mostly  in  the  wrong  ! 
r.mt,  certainly,  quoth  she,  to  disturb  a 
■ily  so  early. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
In  the  did  not  know  I  was  under  a  vow 
tare  my  beard  till  I  got  to  Paris  ;— yet  I 
mysteries  of  nothing  ; — 'tis  the  cold 


cautiousness  of  one  of  those  little  souls  from  which 
Lessius  (lib.  13,  de  Moribus  Divinis,  cap.  24.) 
hath  made  his  estimate,  wherein  he  setteth  form 
that  one  Dutch  mile,  cubically  multiplied,  will 
allow  room  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  millions,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
as  great  a  number  of  souls  (counting  from  the 
fall  of  Adam)  as  can  possibly  be  damned  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

From  what  he  has  made  this  second  estimate, — 
unless  from  the  parental  goodness  of  God,  I  don't 
know  : — I  am  much  more  at  a  loss  what  could  be 
in  Franciscus  Ribbera's  head,  who  pretends  that 
no  less  a  space  than  one  of  two  hundred  Italian 
miles,  multiplied  into  itself,  will  be  sufficient  to 
hold  the  like  number ; — he  certainly  must  have 
gone  upon  some  of  the  old  Roman  souls,  of  which 
he  had  read,  without  reflecting  how  much,  by  a 
gradual  and  most  tabid  decline,  in  a  course  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  they  must  unavoidably 
have  shrunk  so  as  to  have  come,  when  he  wrote, 
almost  to  nothing. 

In  Lessius's  time,  who  seems  the  cooler  many 
they  were  as  little  as  can  be  imagined. — 

We  find  them  less  now  ; 

And,  next  winter,  we  shall  find  them  less 

again  ;  so  that,  if  we  go  on  from  little  to  less,  and 
from  less  to  nothing,  I  hesitate  not  one  moment  to 
affirm  that,  in  half  a  century,  at  this  rate,  we  shall 
have  no  souls  at  all ;  which  being  the  period 
beyond  which  I  doubt  likewise  of  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  faith,  'twill  be  one  advantage  that 
both  of  'em  will  be  exactly  worn  out  together. 

Blessed  Jupiter !  and  blessed  every  other  heathen 
god  and  goddess !  for  now  ye  will  all  come  into 
play  again,  and  with  Priapus  at  your  tails.  What 
jovial  times ! — but  where  am  I  ?  and  into  what  a 
delicious  riot  of  things  am  I  rushing  ?  I — I  who 
must  be  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  my  days,  and 
taste  no  more  of  'em  than  what  I  borrow  from  my 

imagination  : Peace  to  thee,  generous  fool  1 

and  let  me  go  on. 

CHAPTER  XV 

So  hating,  I  say,  "to  make  mysteries  of 

nothing," — I  intrusted  it  with  the  post-boy,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  got  off  the  stones  :  he  gave  a  crack 
with  his  whip  to  balance  the  compliment ;  and 
with  the  thill-horse  trotting,  and  a  sort  of  an  up 
and  a  down  of  the  other,  we  danced  it  along  to 
A  illy  au  Clochers,  famed  in  days  of  yore  for  the 
finest  chimes  in  the  world ;  but  we  danced 
through  it  without  music,  —  the  chimes  being 
greatly  out  of  order — (as  in  truth  they  were 
through  all  France). 

And  so,  making  all  possible  speed,  from 
Aily  au  Clochers,  I  got  to  Hixcourt ; 
from  Hixcourt,  I  got  to  Pequignay  ;  and 
from  Pequignay,  I  got  to  Amiens  ; 

concerning  which  town  I  have  nothing  to  inform 
you,  but  what  I  have  informed  you  once  before, — 
and  that  was  that  Jeanneton  went  there  to  school. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  the  whole  catalogue  of  those  whiffling  vexa- 
tions which  come  puffing  across  a  man's  canvas, 
there  is  not  one  of  a  more  teasing  or  tormenting 
nature  than  this  particular  one  which  I  am  going 
to  describe, — and  for  which  (unless  you  travel 
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with  an  avant-courcury  which  numbers  do,  in 
order  to  prevent  it)  there  is  no  help ;  and  it  is 
this : — 

Tliat  he  you  in  ever  m  kindly  a  propensity  to 
sleep, — though  yon  are  pausing  perhaps  through 
the  finest  country,  upon  the  best  roads,  and  in  the 
easiest  carriage  for  doing  it  in  the  world ; — nay, 
were  you  sure  you  could  sleep  fifty  miles  straight 
forwards,  without  once  owning  your  eyes ; — nay, 
what  id  more,  were  yoj  as  demonstratively  satis- 
fied as  vou  can  he  of  anv  truth  in  Euclid  that  you 

•  •  • 

should,  upon  all  account*;,  be  full  as  well  asleep  as 
awake, — nay,  jK-rhap*,  better ; — yet  the  incessant 
returns  of  paying  for  the  horses  at  every  stage, — 
with  the  necessity  thereupon  of  putting  your  hand 
into  your  pocket  and  counting  out  thence  three 
livres  fifteen  sous  (sous  by  sous)  puts  an  end  to  xo 
much  of  the  project,  that  you  cannot  execute  above 
six  miles  of  it  (or,  supposing  it  is  a  post  and  a  half, 
that  is  but  nine) — were  it  to  save  your  soul  from 
destruction. 

Til  lie  even  with  Vm,  r|Uorh  I ;  for  I'll  put 

the  precise  sum  into  a  piece  of  paper,  and  hold  it 
ready  in  my  hand  all  the  way :  **  Now  I  stall  liavc 
nothing  to  do,"  said  I  (comj>osins  myself  to  rest) 
'» but  to  drop  this  gently  into  the  post-boy's  hat 
and  not  say  a  word." — Then  there  wants  two  sous 
more  to  drink, — or  there  is  a  twelve-sous  piece  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  will  not  paw,— or  a  livre  and 
Mome  odd  liards  to  l>e  brought  over  from  tin?  la»t 
stage,  which  Monsieur  had  forgot; — which  alterca- 
tions (as  a  man  cannot  dispute  very  well  asleep) 
rouse  him:  still  is  sweet  sleep  retrievable;  and 
still  might  the  flesh  weigh  down  the  spirit,  and  . 
recover  itself  of  these  blows ; — but  then,  by  Hea- 
ven !  you  liavc  paid  but  for  a  single  |»ost, — whereas 
'tis  a  post  and  a  lialf ;  and  this  obliges  you  to  pull 
out  your  book  of  post  roads,  the  print  of  which  is 
so  very  small  it  font*  you  to  open  your  eyes, 
whether  you  will  or  no :  Then  Monsieur  lo  Cure 
offers  you  a  pinch  of  snuff, — or  a  poor  soldier 
allows  you  his  l<»g, — or  a  shaveling  his  box,— or 
the  priestess  of  the  cistern  will  water  your  wheels: 
— (they  do  not  want  it : — but  she  swears  by  her 
print-hood,  throwing  it  back,  that  they  do) : — then 
you  have  all  these  points  to  argue,  or  consider  over 
in  your  mind ;  in  doing  which,  the  rational  powers 
get  so  thoroughly  awakened, — you  may  get  them 
to  sleep  again  as  you  can. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  one  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, or  I  had  ]tasscd  clean  by  the  stahl««  of 
Cliantilly. 

Hut  th*1  iKwtilion  fii>t  affirming  and  then 

persisting  in  it,  to  my  fact1,  that  there  was  no  mark 
upon  the  two- xi ms  pieiv,  I  opened  my  eyes  to  be 
convinced ;  and  seeing  the  mark  upon  it  as  plain 
ns  my  nose, — I  leaped  out  of  the  chaise  in  a  passion, 
and  ho  saw  everything  at  Cliantilly  in  spite.  I 
tried  it  but  for  three  ]xists  and  a  half,  but  believe 
'tis  the  lH«st  principle  in  the  world  to  travel  speedily 
upon  ;  for  as  few  objects  look  very  inviting  in  that 
mood — you  have  little  or  nothing  to  stop  you; 
by  which  means  it  wa*  that  I  passed  through  St. 
Denis,  without  turning  my  head  so  much  as  on 
the  side  towards  the  Abl»ey — 

lliehness  of  their  treaMirv  ? — stuff  and  nonsense! 

Dating  their  jewels  which  are  all  false,  I  would 
not  cive  three  suus  for  any  one  thing  it  it,  hnt 
•Judas's  lantern;  nor  for  that  neither,  only,  as  it 
grows  dark,  it  might  Ih>  of  u*c. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Crack,  crack, — crack,  crack,— crack,  cranY)-  I 
so  this  is  Paris!  quoth  I  (continuing  in  the  nam 
mood)— and  this  is  Paris! — humph ! — Paris !  cried 
I,  repeating  the  name  the  third  time* — 

The  first,  the  finest,  the  most  brilliant ! 

The  streets,  however,  are  nasty. 

But  it  looks,  I  suppose,  better  than  it  (natal 
Crack,  crack,— crack,  crack ; — what  a  font  flm 
makest ! — as  if  it  concerned  the  good  people  to  fat 
informed  that  a  man  with  a  pale  face,  and  daft  n 
black,  had  the  honour  to  be  driven  into  Pan*  as 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  by  a  postilion  in  a  tsvaj 
yellow  jerkin,  turned  up  with  red  calamanco  I— 
Crack, — crack,  crack, — crack,  cracky  crack.— I 
wish  thy  whip — 

Hut  'tis  the  spirit  of  thy  nation;  so 

— crack  on. 

Ha !— and  no  one  gives  the  wall ; — but  hi 
School  of  Urbanitv  herself,  if  the  walla  are 
how  can  yon  do  otherwise  t 

And,  prithee,  when  do  they  light  the  ■«■■) 
What  t — never  in  the  summer  months! — Ho!  V 
the  time  of  salads. — 0  rare!  naiad  and 
soup  and  salad — salad  and  soup,  eneere — 

'Tis  too  much  for  sinners. 

Now  I  cannot  bear  the  barliarhy  of  it, 
can  tint  unconscionable  coachman  talk  m 
bawdy  to  that  lean  horse !  don't  yon  aee 
the  streets  are  so  villanooaly  narrow  that 
not  room  in  all  Paris  to  turn  a  wheelbarrow t   Ii 
the  grandest  city  of  the  whole  world  it  weaM  n4 
have  been  amiss  if  they  had  been  left  a  tlmav 
wider ;  nay,  were  it  only  so  ranch  in  every  afcfi 
street  as  that  a  man  might  know  (were  it  only  W 
satisfaction)  on  which  side  of  it  ho  wan  waJkiaf. 

One, — two, — three, — four, — Ave*- 
— eight, — nine, — ten.      Ten   cooks*    BB*T*' 
twice  the  number  of  barbers*:  and  an 
three  minutes*  driving!  one  would  think  that 4 
the  cooks  in  the  world,  on  some  great  nMflf 
meeting  with  tlic  harbors,  by  joint  001—1*  ■■ 
said — Conic,  let  us  all  go  live  at  Paris ;  thcFrJM* 
love  good  eating ; — they  are  all  0#Mraa***t r~** 
shall  rank  high  ;  if  their  god  is  their  beflv— 4taa* 
cooks  must  In*  gentlemen :  and,  foraauinen  at  0i 
periwig  make ih  the  man,  and  the  periwig-: 
maketh  the  periwig — rryo>  would  the 
we   shall  rank  higher  still, — we  shall  be 
you  all—we  shall  be  *  Capitouit  at  leant*— £■*" 
we  shall  all  wear  swords  : 

— And  so,  one  would  swear  (that  is  by 
light, — but  there  is  110  depending  upon  it) 
continue  to  do  to  this  dav. 

CHAPTER  XVTII. 
Tin:  French  are  certainly  misunderstood  :- 
whether  the  fault  is  theirs,  in  not  sufficiently1 
plaining  themselves :  or  speaking  with  that 
limitation  and  precision  which  one  would 
on  a  point  of  such  importance,  and  which,  mow- 
over,  U  so  likely  to  be  contested  by  us ;— or  wit- 
ther  the  fault  may  not  he  altogether  on  onr  '* 
in  not  understanding  their  language  always 
critically  as  to  know  *'  what  they  would  be  at,1 
I  shall  not  decide ;  but  'tis  evident  to  me, 
they  affirm  "  that  they  whn  have  *een  Paris 


*  Chief  matfitratc  In  Toukma?,  Jkc 
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hmgl*  they  must  mean  to  speak  of  those 
leen  it  by  daylight. 

andlelight, — I  give  it  up ; — I  hare  said 
re  was  no  depending  upon  it ;  and  I 
gain; — but  not  because  the  lights  and 
too  sharp, — or  the  tints  confounded — 
sre  is  neither  beauty  nor  keeping,  &c. 
it's  not  truth ;  but  it  is  an  uncertain 
s  respect,  that  in  all  the  five  hundred 
rts,  which  they  number  up  to  you  in 
id  the  five  hundred  good  things,  at  a 
tnputation  (for  'tis  only  allowing  one 
to  a  hotel)  which,  by  candle  light  are 
ven,  felt,  heard,  and  understood  (which, 
» is  a  quotation  from  Lilly) — the  Devil 
i,  out  of  fifty,  can  get  our  heads  fairly 
mongst  them. 

m>  part  of  the  French  computation ;  'tis 
»: 

the  last  survey  taken  in  the  year  1716, 
sh  time  there  have  been  considerable 
ions, — Paris  doth  contain  nine  hundred 
(via.) 
rter  called  the  City,  there  are  fifty-three 


of  the  Shambles,  fifty -five  streets ; 
triune,  thirty-four  streets ; 
trier  of  the  Louvre,  twenty-five  streets ; 
(ace  Royal,  or  St.  Honorius,  forty-nine 

ftartre,  forty-one  streets ; 

•ache,  twenty-nine  streets ; 

Iks,  twenty-seven  streets ; 

lis,  fifty-five  streets ; 

rtin,  fifty-four  streets ; 

in),  or  the  MorteUerie,   twenty-seven 

s,  thirty-eight  streets ; 

lye,  or  the  Verrerie,  nineteen  streets; 

rais,  or  the  Temple,  fifty-two  streets ; 

thony,  sixty-eight  streets ; 

ice  Afaubert,  eighty-one  streets ; 

aott,  sixty  streets ; 

Irews-de-Arcs,  fifty-one  streets ; 

Barter  of  the  Luxembourg,  sixty-two 

it  of  St.  Germain,  fifty-five  streets ;  into 
ich  you  may  walk ;  and  that  when  you 
i  them,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them, 

daylight, — their  gates,  their  bridges, 
res,  their  statues  -  -  -  and  have  crusaded 
rer,  thro'  all  their  parish-churches,  by 

omitting  St.  Roch  and  St.  Sulpice ; 

iwn  all,  have  taken  a  walk  to  the  four 
huh  you  may  see  cither  with  or  without 

•  and  pictures,  just  as  you  choose 

xi  will  have  seen 

what  no  one  needeth  to  tell  you,  for 
sad  of  it  yourself,  upon  the  portico  of 
a>in  these  words: — 

M  sneh  Folks !— no  Folks  eto  Bach  a  Town 
rfs  is !— fling  Derry,  derry,  dowfa.* 


such  have  a  gvy  way  of  treating  every - 
it  Great ;  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 

it. 


urban  geotfiabet  uUam 
ulU 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
In  mentioning  the  word  gay  (as  in  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter)  it  puts  one  (t.  e.  an  author)  in 
mind  of  the  word  spleen  /—especially  if  he  has 
anything  to  say  upon  it.  Not  that  by  any  analy- 
sis,— or  that  from  any  table  of  interest  or  genea- 
logy, there  appears  much  more  ground  of  alliance 
betwixt  them  than  betwixt  light  and  darkness,  or 
any  two  of  the  most  unfriendly  opposite*  in  nature  ; 
—only  'tis  an  undercraft  of  authors  to  keep  up  a 
pood  understanding  amongst  words,  as  politicians 
do  amongst  men — not  knowing  how  near  they  may 
be  under  a  necessity  of  placing  them  to  each 
other ; — which  point  being  now  gained,  and  that  I 
may  place  mine  exactly  to  my  mind,  I  write  it 
down  here 

SPLEEN. 

This,  upon  leaving  Chantilly,  I  declared  to  be 
the  best  principle  in  the  world  to  travel  speedily 
upon ;  but  I  gave  it  only  as  matter  of  opinion. 
I  still  continue  in  the  same  sentiments ;— only  I 
had  not  then  experience  enough  of  its  working  to 
add  this,  that  tho'  you  do  get  on  at  a  tearing  rate,. 
yet  you  get  on  but  uneasily  to  yourself,  at  the 
same  time ;  for  which  reason,  I  here  quit  it 
entirely,  and  for  ever ;  and  'tis  heartily  at  any 
one's  service : — it  has  spoiled  me  the  digestion  of 
a  good  supper,  and  brought  oa  me  a  bilious 
diarrhoea,  which  has  brought  me  back  again  to 
my  first  principle  on  which  I  set  oat ;  and  with 
which  I  shall  now  scamper  it  away  to  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne. 

— No;— I  cannot  stop  a  moment  to  give  yon 
the  character  of  the  people— their  genius, — their 
manners, — their  customs, — their  laws, — their  re- 
ligion,— their  government, — their  manufaeturss, 
•—-their  commerce, — their  finances,  with  all  the 
resources  and  hidden  springs  which  sustain  them ; 
qualified  as  I  may  be,  by  spending  three  days  and 
two  nights  amongst  them,  and  during  all  that 
time  making  these  things  the  entire  subject  of  my 
inquiries  and  reflection*. 

Still, — still  I  must  away — the  roads  are  paved, 
— the  posts  are  short, — the  days  are  long, — 'tis  no 
more  than  noon, — I  shall  be  at  Fontaineblean 
before  the  King. 

— Was  he  going  there  ?  Not  that  I  know. 

CHAPTER  XX 
Now  I  hate  to  hear  a  person,  especially  if  he  bo 
a  traveller,  complain  that  we  do  not  get  on  so  fast 
in  France  as  we  do  in  England ;  whereas  we  get 
on  much  faster,  considerate  consider  and*  s  ;  there- 
by always  meaning  that,  if  you  weigh  their  vehieles 
with  the  mountains  of  baggage  which  you  lay  both 
before  and  behind  upon  them — and  then  consider 
their  puny  horses,  with  the  very  little  theygive 
them, — 'us  a  wonder  they  get  on  at  all.  Their 
suffering  is  most  unchristian;  and  'tis  evident 
thereupon,  to  me,  that  a  French  post-horso  would 
not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  was  it  not  for 
the  two  words  »•••*•  and  ******,  in  which 
there  is  as  much  sustenance  as  if  you  gave  them  a 
peck  of  corn.  Now  as  these  words  cost  nothing, 
I  long,  from  my  soul,  to  tell  the  reader  what  they 
are ;  but  here  is  the  question, — they  must  be  told 
him  plainly,  and  with  the  most  distinct  articulation, 
or  it  will  answer  no  end ; — and  yet  to  do  it  in  that 
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plain  way, — though  their  reverences  may  Uagh 
at  it  in  the  bed-chamber, — full  well  I  wot  they 
will  abuse  it  in  the  parlour ;  for  which  cause,  I 
have  been  volving  and  revolving  in  my  fancy  some 
time,  but  to  no  purpose,  by  what  clean  device,  or 
faoete  contrivance  I  might  so  modulate  them  tliat, 
whilst  I  satisfy  that  ear  which  the  reader  chooses 
to  lend  me — I  might  not  dissatisfy  the  other  whicli 
he  keeps  to  himself. 

— My  ink  burns  my  finger  to  try ;  and  when  I 
have, — 'twill  have  a  worse  consequence, — it  will 
born  (I  fear)  my  paper. 

— No ; — I  dart*  not. 

But  if  you  wish  to  know  how  the  Abbess  of 
Andouillets  and  a  novice  of  her  convent  got  over 
the  difficulty  (only  first  wishing  myself  all  imagi- 
nable success) — I'll  tell  you  without  the  least 
scruple. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

The  Abbess  of  Andouillets,  which,  if  you  look 
into  the  large  set  of  provincial  maps  now  publish- 
ing at  Paris,  you  will  find  situated  amongst  the 
hills  which  divide  Burgundy  from  Savoy,  being  in 
danger  of  an  anchylosis,  or  stiff  joint  (the  sinovia 
of  her  knee  becoming  hard  by  long  matins)  and 
having  tried  tverv  remedy : — First,  prayers  and 
thanksgivings ; — then  invocations  to  all  the  saints 
in  heaven,  promiscuously; — then  particularly  to 
every  saint  who  had  ever  had  a  stiff  leg  before  her; 
— then  touching  it  with  all  the  relics  of  the  con- 
vent, principally  with  the  thigh-bone  of  the  man  of 
Lystra,  who  liad  been  impotent  from  his  youth ; 
then  wrapping  it  up  in  her  veil  when  she  went  to 
bed ; — then  cross-wise  her  rosary ; — then  bringing 
into  her  aid  the  secular  arm,  and  anointing  it 
with  oils  and  hot  fat  of  animals ; — then  treating  it 
with  emollient  and  resolving  fomentations ; — then 
with  poultices  of  marsh-mallows,  bonus  Henricus, 
white  lilies,  and  fenugreek  ; — then  taking  the 
woods,  I  mean  the  smoke  of  'em,  holding  her  sca- 
pulary  across  her  lap ; — then  decoctions  of  wild 
chicory,  water-creases,  chervil,  sweet  cecily,  and 
cochlearia ;  and  nothing  all  this  while  answering, 
was  prevailed  on  at  last  to  try  the  hot  baths  of 
Bourbon : — so,  having  first  obtained  leave  of  the 
visitor-general  to  take  care  of  her  existence, — 
fahe  ordered  alt  to  be  got  ready  for  her  journey. 
A  novice  of  the  convent,  of  about  seventeen,  who 
.iad  been  troubled  with  a  whitloe  in  her  middle 
finger,  by  sticking  it  constantly  into  the  Abbess's 
cast  poultices,  &c. — had  gained  such  an  interest 
tliat,  overlooking  a  sciatical  old  nun,  who  might 
have  been  set  up  for  ever  by  the  hot  baths  of 
Bourbon,  Margarita,  the  little  novice,  was  elected 
as  the  companion  of  the  journey. 

An  old  calash,  belonging  to  the  Abbess,  liued 
with  green  frize,  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  out 
into  the  Hun.  The  gardener  of  the  convent  being 
chosen  muleteer,  led  out  the  two  old  mules,  to 
clip  the  hair  from  the  rump-ends  of  their  tails ; 
whilst  a  couple  of  lay  sisters  were  busied,  the  one 
in  darning  the  lining,  and  the  other  in  sewing  on 
the  shreds  of  yellow-binding,  which  the  teeth  of 
time  had  unravelled : — the  under  gardener  dressed 
the  muleteer's  hat  in  hot  wine  lees ; — and  a  tailor 
sat  musically  at  it,  in  a  shed  over  against  the  con- 
vent, in  assorting  four  dozen  of  bells  for  the  har- 
ness, whistling  to  each  bell  as  he  tied  it  on  with  a 
thong. 


The  carpenter  and  the  smith  of  Andouillets 

held  a  council  of  wheels ;  and  by  seven,  the  mora* 
ing  after,  all  looked  spruce,  and  was  ready  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent  for  the  hot  baths  of  Bourbon. 

— Two  rows  of  the  unfortunate  stood  ready  there 
an  hour  before. 

The  Abbess  of  Andouillets,  supported  by  Mar- 
garita the  novice,  advanced  slowly  to  the  calash, 
both  clad  in  white,  with  their  black  rosaries  hang- 
ing at  their  breasts. 

— There  was  a  simple  solemnity  in  the  contrast: 
they  entered  the  calash ;  the  nuns  in  the  sum 
uniform,  sweet  emblem  of  innocence,  each  occupied 
a  window,  and,  as  the  Abbess  and  Margarita  looted 
up, — each  (the  sciatical  old  nun  excepted)— each 
streamed  out  the  end  of  her  veil  in  the  air, — then 
kissed  the  lily  hand  which  let  it  go.  The  good 
Abbess  and  Margarita  laid  their  hands  saint-wise 
upon  their  breasts, — looked  up  to  heaven, — then 
to  them, — and  looked,  "  God  bless  yon,  dear 
sisters." 

I  declare  I  am  interested  in  this  story,  and  wish 
I  had  been  there. 

The  gardener,  whom  I  now  shall  call  the  mule- 
teer, was  a  little,  hearty,  broad-set,  good-natured, 
chattering,  toping  kind  of  a  fellow,  who  troubled  hi 
head  very  little  with  the  hows  and  when*  of  life ; » 
had  mortgaged  a  month  of  his  con vcntical  wages  in 
a  borrachio,  or  leathern  cask  of  wine,  which  he  hid 
disposed  behind  the  calash,  with  a  large  rtuset- 
coloured  riding-coat  over  it,  to  guard  it  from  the 
sun ;  and  as  the  weather  was  hot,  and  he  not  t 
niggard  of  his  labours,  walking  ten  times  more 
than  he  rode, — he  found  more  occasions  than  those 
of  nature  to  fall  back  to  the  rear  of  his  carriage; 
till,  by  frequent  coming  and  going,  it  so  happened 
that  all  his  wine  had  leaked  out  at  the  legal  rest 
of  the  borrachio,  before  one  half  of  the  journey 
was  finished. 

Man  is  a  creature  born  to  habitudes.  The  day 
had  been  sultry, — the  evening  was  delicious,— us 
wine  was  generous, — the  Burgundian  hill  on  which 
it  grew  was  steep, — a  little  tempting  bush,  orer 
the  door  of  a  cool  cottage,  at  the  foot  of  it,  hong 
vibrating  in  full  harmony  with  the  pasBiona,— » 
gentle  air  rustled  distinctly  through  the  leaves*— 
••  Come, — come, — thirsty  muleteer, — come  in." 

— The  muleteer  was  a  son  of  Adam :  I  need  not 
say  one  word  more.  He  gave  the  mules,  each  of 
'em,  a  sound  lash,  and  looking  in  the  Abbess's  and 
Margarita's  faces  (as  he  did  it) — as  much  as  to 
say  "  Here  I  am," — he  gave  a  second  good  crack, 
— as  much  as  to  say  to  his  mules  "Get  on!" 
— so  slinking  behind,  he  entered  the  little  inn  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  muleteer,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  little,  joyow, 
chirping  fellow,  who  thought  not  of  to-morrow, 
nor  of  what  had  gone  before,  nor  what  was  to 
follow  it,  provided  he  got  but  his  scantling  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  a  little  chit-chat  along  with  it ;  so  enter- 
ing into  a  long  conversation,  as  how  he  was  chief 
gardener  to  the  conventof  Andouillets,&c.,&c,  and 
out  of  friendship  for  the  Abbess  and  Mademoiselle 
Margarita,  who  was  only  in  her  noviciate,  he  had 
come  along  with  them  from  the  confines  of  Savoy, 
&c.,&c,  and  as  how  she  had  got  a  white  swelling  by 
her  devotions  ;_and  what  a  nation  of  herbs  he 
had  procured  to  mollify  her  humours,  &c.,  &c,  and, 
that  if  the  waters  of  Bourbon  did  not  mend  that 
leg — she  might  as  well  be  lame  of  both,  Ac.  Ae.— 
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ratrived  his  story  as  absolutely  to  forget 
do  of  it, — and,  with  her,  the  little  novice ; 
1  was  a  more  ticklish  point  to  be  forgotten 
!), — the  two  mules ;  who  being  creatures 
&  advantage  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as 
ents  took  it  of  them, — and  they  not  being 
lition  to  return  the  obligation  downwards 
and  women,  and  beasts  are) — they  do  it 
i,  and  Ions- ways,  and  back-ways, — and  up 
down  hill,  and  which  way  they  can. — 
hers,  with  all  their  ethics,  have  never 
m!  this  rightly:  how  should  the  poor 
then,  in  his  cups,  consider  it  at  all  ? — He 
in  the  least ; — 'tis  time  we  do.  Let  us 
a  then  in  the  vortex  of  his  element,  the 
and  most  thoughtless  of  mortal  men, — 
i  moment  let  us  look  after  the  mules,  the 
and  Margarita. 

tue  of  the  muleteer's  two  last  strokes,  the 
id  gone  quietly  on,  following  their  own 
ces  up  the  hill,  till  they  had  conquered 
le-half  of  it ;  when  the  elder  of  them,  a 
irafty  old  devil,  at  tho  turn  of  an  angle, 
i  side-glance,  and  no   muleteer   behind 

Y  fig !  said  she,  swearing,  I'll  go  no  fur- 
-And  if  I  do,  replied  the  other,  they  slmll 
drum  of  my  hide. 
1  so,  with  oae  consent  they  stopped  thus: — 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

ret  on  with  you,  said  the  Abbess. 

Vh ysh, — ysh,— ysh, — cried  Margarita. 

h — a, — shu  -  u,  shu  -  u,  — sh  -  -aw — shaw'd 


Vim  — y  — w,  —  whew  — w  — w,  — whuv'd 
ta,  pursing  up  her  sweet  lips  betwixt  a 
1  a  whistle. 

p,— thump, — thump, — obstreperated  the 
of  Andouillets,  with  the  end  of  her  gold- 
sane  against  the  bottom  of  the  calash. 
*be  old  mule  let  a  f — 

CHAPTER  XXm. 
re  ruin'd  and  undone,  my  child,  said  the 
to  Margarita ; — we  shall  be  here  all  night: 
be  plundered,— we  shall  be  ravished  ! 
Ve  shall  be  ravished,  said  Margarita,  as 
*gnn. 

Jqneta  Maria  !  cried  the  Abbess  (forgetting 
— why  was  I  governed  by  this  wicked  stiff 
hy  did  I  leave  the  convent  of  Andouillets  ? 
'  didst  thou  not  suffer  thy  servant  to  go 
ed  to  her  tomb ! 

r  finger!  my  finger!  cried  the  novice, 
;  fire  at  the  word  servant, — why  was  I  not 
to  put  in  here,  or  there  ?  anywhere  rather 
in  this  strait! 
•trait !  said  the  Abbess, 
taut! — said  the  novice;  for  terror  had 
heir  understandings, — the  one  knew  not 
i  said,  the  other  what  she  answered. 
>  my  virginity!  virginity!  cried  the  Abbes.*. 
uty ! — inity !  said  the  novice,  sobbing. 

CHAPTER  XXTV. 

ear  mother,  quoth  the  novice,  coming  a 

herself, — there  arc  two  certain  words, 

hare  been  told  will  force  any  horse,  or  ass, 


or  mule,  to  go  up  a  hill,  whether  he  will  or  not:  be 
he  ever  so  obstinate  or  ill-will'd,  the  moment  he 
hears  them  uttered  he  obeys. 

— They  are  words  magic !  cried  the  Abbess,  in 
the  utmost  horror. 

— No,  replied  Margarita,  calmly, — but  they  are 
words  sinful. 

What  arc  they!  quoth  the  Abbess,  interrupting 
her. They  are  sinful  in  the  first  degree,  an- 
swered Margarita ; — they  are  mortal ;— and  if  we 
are  ravished  and  die  unabsolved  of  them,  we 

shall  both But  you  may  pronounce  them  to 

me,  quoth  the  Abbess  of  Andouillets. They 

cannot,  my  dear  mother,  said  the  novice,  be 
pronounced  at  all ;  they  will  make  all  the  blood  in 
one's  body  fly  up  into  one's  face.  Hut  you  may 
whisper  them  in  my  ear,  quoth  the  Abbess. 

Heaven  !  hadst  thou  no  guardian  angel  to  dele* 
gate  to  the  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill !  Was* 
there  no  generous  and  friendly  spirit  unemployed  ? 
— no  agent  in  nature,  by  some  monitory  shivering, 
creeping  along  the  artery  which  led  to  his  heart, 
to  rouse  the  muleteer  from  his  banquet  t — no  sweet 
minstrelsy  to  bring  back  the  fair  idea  of  the  Abbess 
and  Margarita,  with  their  black  rosaries. 

Rouse  !  rouse  !— but  'tis* too  late;  the  horrid 

words  are  pronounced  this  moment, and  how 

to  tell  them, Ye,  who  can  speak  of  everything 

existing,  with  unpolluted  tips, — instructme,— guide 

me! 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

All  sins  whatever,  quoth  the  Abbess,  turning 
casuist  in  the  distress  they  were  under,  are  held 
by  the  confessor  of  our  convent  to  be  either  mortal 
or  venial :  there  is  no  further  division.  Now,  a 
venial  sin  being  the  slightest  and  least  of  all  sins, 
— being  halved, — by  taking  either  only  the  half  of 
it  and  leaving  the  rest,— or,  by  taking  it  all,  and 
amicably  halving  it  betwixt  yourself  and  another 
person,  in  course  becomes  diluted  into  no  sin  at  all. 
— Now  I  see  no  sin  in  saying  bou9  bou,  bou,  bou, 
bou,  a  hundred  times  together ;  nor  is  there  any 
turpitude  in  pronouncing  the  syllable  ger,  ger,  ger, 
ger,  ger,  were  it  from  our  matins  to  our  vespers. 

Therefore,  my  dear  daughter,  continued  the 
Abbess  of  Audouillets, — I  will  say  bou,  and  thou 
shalt  say  ger ;  and  then  alternately,  as  there  is  no 
more  sin  in  fan  than  in  bou ; — thou  shalt  say  /on, 
— and  I  will  come  in  (like  fa,  sol,  la,  re,  mi,  ut,  at 
our  complines)  with  ter : — and  accordingly  the 
Abbess,  giving  the  pitch-note,  set  off  thus : 

Abbess,       }  Bou  -  bou  -  bou  - 
Margarita,  i         ger,  -  ger,  -  ger. 
Margarita,  )  Fou  -  fou  -  fou  - 
Abbess,      \         ter,  -  ter,  -  ter. 

The  two  mules  acknowledged  the  notes  by  a 
mutual  lash  of  their  tails,  but  it  went  no  further. 
'Twill  answer  by  and  bye,  said  the  novice. 

Abbess,      \  Bou-  bou-  bou-  bou-  bou-  bou- 
Margarita,  J         ger,  ger,  ger,  ger,  ger,  ger, 

Quicker  still,  cried  Margarita. 
Fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou. 

Quicker  still,  cried  Margarita. 
Bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bou. 

* 

Quicker  still. — God  preserve  me,  said  the  Abbess. 

They  do  not  understand  us,  cried  Margarita.— 
But  the  Devil  does,  said  the  Abbess  of  Andou- 
illets. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Wiiat  a  tract  of  country  have  I  run! — how 
many  degrees  nearer  to  the  warm  sun  am  I  ad- 
vanced, and  how  many  fair  and  goodly  cities  have 
I  seen  during  the  time  you  have  been  reading  and 
reflecting,  madam,  upon  this  story !  There's  Fon- 
tainebieau,  and  Sens, and  Joigny,  and  Anxerre,  and 
Dijon  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  and  Chalons,  and 
Macon  the  capital  of  the  Maconese,  and  a  score 
more  upon  the  road  to  Lyons ;  and  now  I  have 
run  them  over,  I  might  as  well  talk  to  you  of  so 
many  market-towns  in  the  moon  as  tell  you  one 
word  about  them :  it  will  be  this  chapter  at  the 
least,  if  not  both  tltis  and  the  next  entirely  lost, 
do  what  I  will. 

— Why,  'tis  a  strange  story,  Tristram. 

— —Alas  !  madam, 
had  it  been  upon  some  melancholy  lecture  of  the 
cross, — the  peace  of  meekness,  or  the  contentment 
of  resignation — I  had  not  been  incommoded ;  or  liad 
I  thought  of  writing  it  upon  the  purer  abstractions 
of  the  soul,  and  that  food  of  wisdom,  and  holi- 
ness, and  contemplation,  upon  which  the  spirit 
of  man  (when  separated  from  the  body)  is  to 
subsist  for  ever, — you  would  have  come  with  a 
better  appetite  from  it. 

I  wish  I  never  had  wrote  it:  but  as  I  never 
Mot  anything  out,  —Jet  us  use  some  honest  means 
to  get  it  out  of  our  heads  directly. 

Pray  reach  me  my  fool's  cap : — I  fear  you  sit 
upon  it,  madam; — 'tis  under  the  cushion:  I'll 
put  it  on. — 

Bless  me  jyou  have  had  it  upon  your  head  this 
half  hour. — There  then  let  it  stay,  with  a 

Fa-ra  diddle  di 
and  a  fa-ri  diddle  d 
and  a  high-dum, — dye-dum 
fiddle  -  -  dum  -  c. 

And  now,  madam,  wo  may  venture,  I  hope,  a 
little  to  go  ou. 

CUAITKR  XXVII. 

All  you  need  say  of  Fontainebleau  (in  case  you 
are  asked)  is  that  it  stands  about  forty  miles  (south 
tomw  thing)  from  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
forest  :—that  there  is  something  great  in  it : — that 
the  king  goes  there  once  every  two  or  three  years, 
with  his  whole  court,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase ; 
and  that,  during  that  carnival  of  sporting,  any 
English  gentleman  of  fashion  (you  need  not  forget 
yourself)  may  be  accommodated  with  a  nag  or  two, 
to  partake  of  the  sport,  taking  care  only  not  to  out- 
gallop the  king. 

Though  there  are  two  reasons  why  you  need  not 
talk  loud  of  this  to  every  one : 

First,  Because  'twill  make  the  said  nags  the  harder 
to  be  got ;  and  secondly,  Tis  not  a  word  of  it  true. 
— A  lions! 

As  for  Sens, — you  may  despatch  it  in  a  word : 
— "  Tis  an  archiepiscopal  see." 

For  Joigny, — the  less,  I  think,  one  says  of  it,  the 
better. 

But  for  Auxerre,  I  could  go  on  for  ever :  for  in 
my  grand  tour  through  Europe,  in  which,  after  all, 
my  father  (not  caring  to  trust  me  with  any  one) 
attended  me  himself,  with  my  uncle  Toby,  and 
Trim,  and  Obadiah,  and  indeed  most  of  the  family 
except  my  mother,  who  being  taken  up  with  a 
.project  of  knitting  my  father  a  pair  of  large  worsted 


breeches — (the  thing  is  common  sense  V— and  she 
not  caring  to  be  put  out  of  her  way,  she  staid  it 
home,  at  Shandy  Hall,  to  keep  things  right  during 
the  expedition ;  in  which,  I  say,  my  father  stopping 
us  two  davs  at  Auxerre,  and  his  researches  being 
ever  of  such  a  nature  that  they  would  have  fotma 
fruit  even  in  a  desert, — he  has  left  me  enough  to 
say  upon  Auxerre.  In  short,  wherever  my  lamer 
went ;  but  'twas  more  remarkably  so  in  this  jour- 
ney, through  France  and  Italy,  than  in  any  other 
stages  of  his  life ; — his  road  seemed  to  Be  so  wrk 
on  one  side  of  that  wherein  all  other  travellers  hai 
gone  before  him, — lie  saw  kings  and  courts,  and 
silks  of  all  colours,  in  such  strange  lights ;  and 
his  remarks  and  reasonings  upon  the  characters, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  countries  we 
)wssed  over  were  so  opposite  to  those  of  ail  other 
mortal  meu,  particularly  those  of  my  uncle  Toby 
and  Trim — (to  say  nothing  of  myself)  ;— -and  to 
crown  all  —  the  occurrences  and  sciapea  wmeh 
we  were  perpetually  meeting  and  getting  into,  in 
consequence  of  his  systems  and  opiniairy, — they 
were  of  so  odd,  so  mixed  and  tragi-comical  a  eoa> 
texture — that,  the  whole  put  together,  it  appears 
of  so  different  a  shade  and  tint  from  any  towr  of 
Europe  which  was  ever  executed, — that  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce, — the  fault  must  be  mhe, 
and  mine  only, — if  it  be  not  read  by  all  travellers 
and  travel-readers,  till  travelling  is  no  more, —or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  point, — till  the  world, 
finally,  takes  it  into  its  head  to  stand  still. 

But  this  rich  bale  is  not  to  be  opened  now, 
except  a  small  thread  or  two  of  it,  merely  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  my  father's  stay  at  Auxerre. 

— As  I  liave  mentioned  it, — 'tis  too  slight  to  be 
kept  suspended ;  and  when  'tis  wove  in  there  i» 
an  end  of  it. 

We'll  go,  brother  Toby,  said  my  father,  wain* 
dinner  is  coddling, — to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Gennain, 
if  it  be  only  to  see  these  bodies,  of  which  Monsiesr 
Scquior  has  given  such  a  recommendation. ------ 

I'll  go  see  anybody,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby;  fcr 
he  was  all  compliance  through  every  step  of  the 

journey. Defend  mc!  said  my  father, — they  are 

all  mummies. Then  one  need  not  shave,  quoth 

my  uncle  Toby. Shave!  no,— cried  my  fathery— 

'twill  be  more  like  relations  to  go  with  our  beardi 

on. So  out  we  sallie<l,  the  Corporal  lending  h> 

master  his  arm,  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  toe 


abbey  of  Saint  Germain. 

Everything  is  very  fine,  and  very  rich,  and  very 
superb,  and  very  magnificent,  said  my  father 
addressing  himself  to  the  sacristan,  who  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  order  of  Benedictines  ;— 
but  our  curiosity  lias  led  us  to  see  the  bodies, 
of  which  Monsieur  Sequier  has  given  the  world  so 

exact  a  description. The  sacristan  made  a  bow, 

and,  lighting  a  torch  first,  which  he  had  always  h 
the  vestry  ready  for  the  purpose,  he  led  us  into 

the  tomb  of  Saint   Heribald. This,  said  the 

sacristan,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  tomb,  was  a  re- 
nowned priu ce  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  who,  under 
the  succesive  reigns  of  Charlemagne,  Look  le  De- 
bonnair,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  bore  a  great  sway 
in  the  government,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in 
bringing  everything  into  order  and  discipline.- — - 

Then  he  has  been  as  great,  said  ray  uncle  Toby, 
in  the  field  as  in  the  cabinet — 1  dare  say  he  ha* 

been  a  gallant  soldier. He  was  a  monk — said 

the  sacristan. 
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My  ancle  Toby  and  Trim  sought  comfort  in 
each  other's  feces, — but  found  it  not.— My  father 
clapped  both  bis  hands  upon  his  cod-pioce,  which 
wm  *  way  he  had  when  anything  hugely  tickled 
ban:  far  though  he  hated  a  monk,  and  the  very 
nail  of  a  monk,  worse  than  all  the  devils  in  hell, 
—yet  the  shot  hitting  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  so 
nnoh  harder  than  him,  'twas  a  relative  triumph, 
lad  pot  him  into  the  gayest  humour  in  the  world, 
pray  what  do  you  call  this  gentleman  t 

my  father,  rather  sportingjy. This  tomb, 

the  young  Benedictine,  looking  downwards, 
the  bones  of  St.  Maxima,  who  came  from 
on  purpose  to  touch  the  body- 


St.  MaxiinuBySaid  ray  father,  popping  in 
his  saint  before  him, — they  were  two  of  the 
saints  in  the  whole  martyrology,  added  my 
— Excuse  me,said  the  sacristan, — 'twas  to 


the  bones  of  St.  Germain,  the  builder  of  the 

Abbey. And  what  did  she  get  by  it?  said  my 

oak  Toby. What  does  any  woman  get  by  it! 

mid  my  father. Martyrdom,  replied  the  young 

Benedictine,  making  a  bow  down  to  the  ground, 
and  ottering  the  word  with  so  humble  but  deci- 
sive a  cadence,  it  disarmed  my  father  for  a  moment. 

Tia  supposed,  continued  the  Benedictine,  that 

SL  Maxima  has  lain  in  this  tomb  four  hundred 
and  two  hundred  before  her  canonization. 
-"Tie  bat  a  slow  rise,  brother  Toby,  quoth  my 
r,  in  this  self-same  army  of  martyrs. — — A 
SHperate  alow  oae,  an'  please  your  honour,  said 

Trim,  unless  one  could  purchase. 1   should 

tather  sell  out,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 1  am 

patty  much  of  your  opinion,  brother  Toby,  said 
njnUher. 

—Poor  St  Maxima  !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  low  to 

simaalf,  as  we  turned  from  her  tomb. She  was 

•e  of  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  ladies  either 
of  Italy  or  France  (continued  the  sacristan)*-- — 
flat  who  the  deuce  has  got  lain  down  here,  beside 
bar!  quoth  my  father,  pointing  with  his  eane  to  a 

hrje  tomb  as  we  walked  on. 1 1  is  saint  Optat,sir, 

laswered  the  sacristan. And  properly  is  Saint 

Otfat  placed  I  said  my  father:  And  what  is  Saint 

Optafsstory !  continued  he. Saint  Optat,  replied 

lapKed  the  sacristan,  was  a  bishop. 

—I  thought  so,  by  Heaven !  cried  my  father, 
oterrupting  him;  —  Saint  Optat  I— how  should 
Saint  Optat  fail  t-— So,  snatching  out  his  pocket- 
beak,  and  the  young  Benedictine  holding  him  the 
tsath  as  he  wrote,  he  set  it  down  as  a  new  prop 
tehis  system  of  Christian  names  ;  and  I  will  be 
bald  to  say,  so  disinterested  was  he  in  the  search 
•f  truth,  that,  had  he  found  a  treasnre  in  Saint 
Oatat's  tomb,  it  would  not  have  made  him  half  so 
nab:  twas  as  successful  a  short  visit  as  ever  was 
paid  to  the  dead ;  and  so  highly  was  his  fancy 
phased  with  all  that  had  passed  in  it,— that  he  de- 
tained at  once  to  stay  rfaother  day  in  Auxerre. 

111  see  the  rest  of  these  good  gentry  to- 

■arrow,  said  my  father,  as  we  crossed  over  the 
*ff*re. — And  while  you  are  paying  that  visit, 
bntifcer  Shandy,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  the  Corpo- 
nland  I  will  mount  the  ramparts. 

CHAPTER  XXVIH. 

- — Now  this  is  the  most  puzzled  skein  of  all ; — 

far  in  this  last  chapter,  as  far  at  least  as  it  has  helped 

*»  through  Auxerre,  I  have  been  getting  forward 

iataro  different  journeys  together,  and  with  the 


same  dash  of  the  pen  ;  for  I  have  got  entirely  out  of 
Auxerre  in  this  journey  which  I  am  writing  now, 
and  I  am  got  half  way  out  of  Auxerre  in  that  which 
I  shall  write  hereafter. — There  is  but  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  in  everything  ;  and,  by  push- 
ing at  something  beyond  that,  I  have  brought 
myself  into  such  a  situation  as  no  traveller  ever 
stood  before  me ;  for  I  am  this  moment  walking 
across  the  market-place  of  Auxerre,  with  my 
father  and  my  uncle  Toby,  in  our  way  back  to 
dinner; — and  I  am  this  moment  also  entering 
Lyons,  with  my  post-chaise  broke  into  a  thousand 

frieces; — and  I  am  moreover  this  moment  in  a 
landaome  pavilion,  built  by  Pringello,*  upon  the 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  which  Monsieur  Slig- 
niac  has  lent  me,  and  where  I  now  sit  rhapsodizing 
all  these  affair*. 

Let  me    collect   myself  and  pursue  my 

journey. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  am  glad  of  it,  said  I,  settling  the  account  with 
myself,  as  I  walked  into  Lyons, — my  chaise  being 
all  laid  higgledy-piggledy  with  my  baggage  in  a 
cart,  which  was  moving  slowly  before  me. — I  am 
heartily  glad,  said  I,  that  'tis  all  broke  to  pieces  ; 
for  now^  I  can  go  directly  bv  water  to  Avignon, 
which  will  carry  me  on  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  my  journey,  and  not  cost  me  seven  livres ; — and 
from  thence,  continued  I,  bringing  forwards  the  ac- 
count, I  can  hire  a  couple  of  mules, — or  asses,  if  I 
like  (for  nobody  knows  me),  and  cross  the  plains  of 
Lancuedoc  for  almost  nothing : — I  shall  gain  four 
hundred  livres  by  the  misfortune  clear  into  my 
purse  ;  and  pleasure  1  worth— worth  double  the 
money  by  it.  With  what  velocity,  continued  I, 
clapping  my  two  hands  together,  shall  I  fly  down  the 
rapid  Rhone, with  the  Vivares  on  my  right  hand  and 
Dauphiny  on  my  left,  scarce  seeing  the  ancient  cities 
of  Vienne,  Valence,  and  Vivieres !  What  a  flame 
will  it  rekindle  in  the  lamp,  to  snatch  a  blushing 
grape  from  the  Hermitage  and  Cdte-Roti,  as  I 
shoot  by  the  foot  of  them  !  and  wliat  a  fresh  spring 
in  the  blood  !  to  behold  upon  the  banks  advancing 
and  retiring,  the  castles  of  romance,  whence  cour- 
teous knights  have  whilom  rescued  the  distressed  ; 
and  see,  vertiginous,  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the 
cataracts,  and  all  the  hurry  which  Nature  is  in 
with  all  her  great  works  about  her  ! 

As  I  went  on  thus,  methought  my  chaise,  the 
wreck  of  which  looked  stately  enough  at  the  first, 
insensibly  grew  less  and  less  m  its  size ;  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  painting  was  no  more — the  gilding  lost 
its  lustre — and  the  whole  affair  appeared  so  poor 
in  my  eyes! — so  sorry!  so  contemptible! — and,  in  a 
word,  so  much  worse  than  the  Abbess  of  Andoiiil- 
lets'  itself — that  I  was  going  to  open  my  mouth  to 
give  it  to  the  Devil— when  a  pert  vamping  chaise- 
undertaker,  stepping  nimbly  across  the  street, 
demanded  if  Monsieur  would  have  his  chaise  re- 
fitted.  No,  no,  said  I,  shaking  my  head  sideways. 

Would  Monsieur  choose  to  sell  it?  rejoined  the 

undertaker. With  all  my  soul,  said  I ; — the  iron- 
work is  worth  forty  livres, — and  the  glasses  worth 
forty  more,— and  the  leather  you  may  take  to  lire  on. 

What  a  mine  of  wealth,  quoth  1,  as  he 

counted  me  the  money,  has  this  post-chaise  brought 

*  The  famous  Don  Pringello,  the  celebrated  Hpanbta  ar- 
chitect, of  whom  my  cousin  Antony  baa  made  such 
honourable  mention,  in  a  Mliolinm  to  the  Tale  iaawibed 
to  his  name*— Vide  p.  189.  small  edit. 
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c  in  !  And  thin  is  my  usual  method  of  book- 
keeping,  at  least  with  the  disasters  of  life — nuking 
a  penny  of  every  one  of  'em  as  they  happen  to  me. 

Do,  my  dear  Jenny,  tell  the  world,  far  me, 

how  I  behaved  under  one,  the  most  oppressive  of 
its  kind,  which  could  be  fa!  me  as  a  man,  proud  aa 
fae  ought  to  be  of  bis  manhood. 

Tis  enough,  saidst  thou,  coming  up  close  to  me, 
as  I  stood  with  my  garters  in  my  hand,  reflecting 
upon  what  had  ml  passed.  'Tis  enough,  Tristram, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  saidVt  thou,  whispering  these 
words  in  my  ear,  •         •         •         •         • 

•   ;     *         •         " any  other  man  would 

1    hare  sunk  down  to  the  centra. 

I        Everything  ia  good  for  something,  quoth  I. 

-I'll  go  into  Wales  for  six  weeks,  and  drink 
goats'  whey, — and  I'll  gain  seven  years'  longer  life 
for  the  accident.  Fur  which  reason  I  think  my- 
self inexcusable  for  blaming  Fortune,  so  often  as  I 
have  done,  for  pelting  me  all  my  life  long,  like  an 
ungracious  duchess,  as  I  called  her,  with  so  many 
small  evils.  Surely,  if  I  have  any  cause  to  be 
angry  with  her,  'tis  that  site  his  not  sent  me  great 
ones ;  a  scorn  of  good  cursed  bouncing  losses, 
would  have  been  as  good  as  a  pension  to  me. 

— One  of  a  hundred  a  year,  or  so,  is  ail  I  wish : 
I  would  not  be  at  the  plague  of  paying  land-tax 
for  a  larger. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
To  those  who  call  vexations  nexelioni,  as  knowing 
what  they  are,  there  could  not  be  a  greater  than 
to  be  tho  best  part  of  a  day  in  Lyons,  the  most 
opulent  and  flourishing  city  in  France,  enriched 
'  "i  the  most  fragments    of   antiquity— and  not 
hie  to  see  it     To  be  withheld  upon  any  Be- 
lt must  be  a  vexation  ;  but  to  be  withheld  by 
nation, — must  certainly  bo  what  philosophy 


1  liad  got  my  two  dishes  of  railk-coffeo  (which, 
by  the  bye,  is  excellently  good  for  a  consumption  ; 
but  you  must  boil  the  milk  and  coffee  together 
— otherwise  'tis  ouly  coffee  and  milk) — and  as  it 
was  no  mure  than  eight  in  the  morning,  and  tho 
boat  did  not  go  off  tilt  noon,  I  had  time  to  see 
enough  of  Lyons  to  tire  tile  patience  of  ail  the 
friends  I  had  in  the  world  with  it.  I  will  take 
a  walk  to  tho  cathedral,  said  I,  looking  at  my  list, 
and  see  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  this  great 
clock  of  Lippius  of  Basil,  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  understand  tho 
it  of  mechanism ;  I  have  neither  genius,  nor 
e,  nor  fancy — and  have  a  brain  so  entirely  un- 
.  for  everything  of  that  kind,  that  I  solemnly 
declare  I  vsa  never  yet  able  to  comprehend  tho 
principles  of  motion  of  a  squirrel  -cage,  ora  common 
knife-grinder's  wheel,— tho'  I  have  many  an  hour 
of  my  life  looked  up  with  great  devotion  at  the  one 
—and  stood  by  with  ss  much  patience  aa  any 
Christian  ever  could  do  at  the  othor. 

Ill  go  see  the  surprising  movements  of  this  great 
dock,  said  I,  the  very  first  thing  I  do:  and  then 
I  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  great  library  of  tho  Jesuits, 
and  procure,  if  possible,  a  sight  of  the  thirty  volumes 
of  the  general  history  of  China,  wrote  (not  in  the 
Tartarian),  hut,  in  the  Chinese  language  and  in 
the  Chi  ' 


Now,  I  almost  know  aa  little  of  the  Chine* 
guago  as  I  do  of  the  mechanism  of  Lippius's 
work;  so,  why  these  should  have  jostled  them 
into  tho  two  first  articles  of  my  lilt — I  lea 
the  curious  as  a  problem  of  nature.  I  own,  H 
like  one  of  her  ladyship's  obliquities;  and 
who  court  her  arc  interested  in  finding  on 
humour  as  much  as  I. 

When  these  curiosities  are  seen,  quoth  1 
addressing  myself  to  my  valct-di-piau,  who 
behind  me, — 'twill  be  no  hurt  if  we  go  t 
church  of  St.  [renasus,  and  sec  the  pillar  to  i 
Christ  was  tied  ;— and  after  that,  the  house  i 
Pontius  Pilate  lived.  Twas  at  the  next  towi 
tho  vaUl-de-place,  at  Vienne.  I  am  glad 
said  t,  rising  briskly  from  my  chair,  and  wi 
across  tho  room  with  strides  twice  as  ka 
my  usual  pace ; — for  so  lunch  the  sooner  shal 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  too  Imn, 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  movement,  an* 
I  look  such  long  strides  in  uttering  this, — 1 1 
leave  to  tho  curious  too ;  but,  as  no  princij 
clockwork  is  concerned  in  it — 'twill  bcun 
the  reader  if  I  explain  myself. 

CHAPTER  xxxt 
O  I   them  is  a  sweet  era  in  the  life  of 

when  (the  brain  being  tender  and  fibrillosj 
more  like  pap  than  anything  else) — a  story  n 
two  fond  lovers,  separated  from  each  othi 
cruel  parents  and  by  still  more  cruel  destiny, 
Amandus — He, 


each  ignorant  of  the  other's  course  ; 


Amandus  taken  captive  by  the  Turks,  and  as 
to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  court,  when 
Princess  of  Morocco  falling  in  love  with  hint,  I 
him  twenty  years  in  prison  for  the  love  o 

She  (Amanda)  all  the  time  wandering  1 
foot,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  o'er  raeta 
mountains,  in  quiring  for  Amandus! — Araandi 
Amandus  ! — making  every  hill  and  valley  to 

back  his  name 

Amandus  1  Amandus ! 
at  every  town  and  city,  sitting  down  forte 

tho  gate: Has  Amandus: — has  my  Ana 

entered  ! till, — going  round,  and  round. 

round  the  world, — chance  unexpectedly  brh 

by  different  ways,  to  the  gate  of  Lyons, 
native  city,  and  each  in  well-known  accents  O 
out  aloud, 

Is  Amandus         1     m    -.      , 

Is  my  Amanda      J 
they  fly  into  each  other's  arms,  and  both 
down  dead  for  joy. 

There  is  a  soft  era  in  every  gentle  mortsl'i 
where  such  a  story  affords  more  pabulum  u 
brain  than  all  the  Frusta,  and  Crusts,  and  I 
of  antiquity,  which  travellers  con  cook  up  for 

'Twas  all  that  stuck  on  the  right  side  . 

cullender  in  my  own,  of  whit  Spon  and  othn 
their  accounts  of  Lyons,  had  Uraiatd  into  it ; 
finding,  moreover,  in  some  Itinerary,  but  fa) 
God  knows — that,  sacred  to  the  fidelity  of  A 
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dne  and  Amanda,  a  tomb  was  built  without  the 
plea,  where,  to  this  hour,  lovers  called  upon 
them  to  attest  their  truths — I  never  could  get  into 
a  scrape  of  that  kind  in  my  life,  but  this  Tomb  of 
fat  Lovers  would,  somehow  or  other,  come  in  at 
the  close ;  nay  such  a  kind  of  empire  had  it  es- 
tablished over  me  that  I  could  seldom  think  or 
speak  of  Lyons ; — and  sometimes,  not  so  much  as 
aw  even  a  Lyons-waistcoat,  but  this  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity would  present  itself  to  my  fancy ;  and  I  have 
often  said  in  my  wild  way  of  running  on — though 
I  fear  with  some  irreverence — "I  thought  this 
■rme  (neglected  as  it  was)  as  valuable  as  that  of 
Mecca;  and  so  little  short,  except  in  wealth,  of  the 
Senta  Cota  itself,  that  sometime  or  other,  I  would 
go  a  pilgrimage  (though  I  had  no  other  business 
it  Lyons)  on  purpose  to  pay  it  a  visit." 

In  my  list,  therefore,  of  Videnda  at  Lyons,  this, 
though  las/, — was  not,  you  see,  least ;  so,  taking  a 
teen  or  two  of  longer  strides  than  usual  across 
I  ay  room,  just  while  it  passed  ray  brain,  I  walked 
wwn  calmly  into  the  baste  cour,  in  order  to  sally 
forth;  and,  having  called  for  my  bill — as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  I  should  return  to  my  inn,  I 
bid  paid  it, — had  moreover,  given  the  maid  ten 
was,  and  was  just  receiving  the  dernier*  compli- 
ments of  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  for  a  pleasant  voyage 
tern  the  Rhone, — when  I   was  stopped  at  the 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TV  as  by  a  poor  ass,  who  had  just  turned  in 
with  a  couple  of  large  panniers  upon  his  back,  to 
collect  eleemosynary  turnip- tops  and  cabbage 
kftTcs;  and  stood  dubious,  with  his  two  fore-feet 
on  the  inside  of  the  threshold,  and  with  his  two 
binder  feet  towards  the  street,  as  not  knowing 
very  well  whether  he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 

Now,  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry  I  may)  I 
•Mot  bear  to  strike ; — there  is  a  patient  endur- 
•aw  of  sufferings,  wrote  so  unaffectedly  in   his 
fob  and  carriage,  which  pleads  so  mightily  for 
tea,  that  it  always  disarms  me ;  and  to  that  degree 
vat  I  do  not  like  to  speak  unkindly  to  him :  on 
At  contrary  meet  him  where  I  will, — whether  in 
town  or  country, — in  cart,  or  under  panniers, — 
Hether  in  liberty  or  bondage, — I  have  ever  some- 
time civil  to  say  to  him  on  my  part ;  and  as  one 
*ora  begets  another  (if  he  has  as  little  to  do  as  I) 
—I  generally  fall  into  conversation  with  him ;  and 
awefy  never  is  my  imagination  so  busy  as  in  fram- 
ing Ins  responses  from  the  etchings  of  his  counte- 
nance—and where  those  carry  me  not  deep  enough, 
h  flying  from  my  own  heart  into  his,  and  seeing 
what  is  natural  for  an  ass  to  think — as  well  as  a 
■an,  upon  the  occasion.    In  truth,  it  is  the  only 
creature  of  all  the  classes  of  beings  below  me  with 
*hom  I  can  do  this ;  for  parrots,  jackdaws,  &c,  I 
■ever  exchange  a  word  with  them, — nor  with  apes, 
*&,  for  pretty  near  the  same  reason ;  they  act  by 
Mle,  as  the  others  speak  by  it,  and  equally  make 
■e  silent :  nay,  my  dog  and  my  cat,  though  I  value 
Aon  both — (and,  for  my  dog,  he  would  speak  if 
ft*  eould) — yet,  somehow  or  other,  they  neither 
<f  Asm  possess  the  talents  for  conversation  ;— I 
as  make  nothing  of  a  discourse  with  them  beyond 
to  mpoeition,  the  reply,  and  rejoinder,  which 
terminated  my  father's  and  my  mother's  conversa- 
tions in  his  beds  of  justice ; — and  those  utter'd— 
there's  an  end  of  the  dialogue. 
—But  with  an  aas  I  can  commune  for  ever. . 


^  — Come,  Honesty!  said  I, — seeing  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  pass  betwixt  him  and  the  gate — art  thou 
for  coming  in  or  going  out! 

The  ass  twisted  his  head  round,  to  look  up 

the  street. 

Well,  replied  I,  we'll  wait  a  minute  for  thy 

driver. 

He  turned  his  head  thoughtful  about,  and 

looked  wistfully  the  opponite  way. 

I  understand  thee  perfectly,  answered  I ; if 

thou  takest  a  wrong  step  in  "this  affair,  he  will 
cudgel  thee  to  death.  Well,  a  minute  is  but  a 
minute,  and,  if  it  saves  a  fellow-creature  a  drub- 
bing, it  shall  not  be  set  down  as  ill-spent. 

( He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  as  this 
discourse  went  on,  and  in  the  little  peevish  con- 
tentions of  nature  betwixt  hunger  and  unsavouri- 
ness,  had  dropt  it  out  of  his  mouth  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  pick'd  it  up  again.  God  help  thee, 
Jack  !  said  I,  thou  hast  a  bitter  breakfast  on't, — 
and  many  a  bitter  day's  labour — and  many  a  bitter 
blow,  I  fear,  for  its  wages ! — 'tis  all— all  bitterness 
to  thee,  whatever  life  is  to  others ! — And  now,  thy 
mouth,  if  one  knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  Os  bitter, 
I  daro  say,  as  soot — (for  he  had  cast  aside  the 
stem) — and  thou  hast  not  a  friend,  perhaps,  in  all 
this  world,  that  will  give  thee  a  macaroon.  In 
saying  this,  I  pulled  out  a  paper  of  'cm,  which  I 
had  just  purchased,  and  gave  him  one — and,  at  this 
moment  that  I  am  telling  it,  my  heart  smites  me 
that  there  was  more  of  pleasantry  in  the  conceit 
of  seeing  how  an  ass  would  eat  a  macaroon — than 
of  benevolence  in  giving  him  one  which  presided 
in  the  act. 

^  When  the  ass  had  eaten  his  macaroon,  I  pressed 
him  to  come  in  : — the  poor  beast  was  heavy  loaded, 
— his  legs  Becm'd  to  tremble  under  him, — he  hung 
rather  backwards;  and  as  I  pulled  at  his  halter, 
it  broke  short  in  my  hand. — He  looked  up  pensive 
in  my  face — u  Don't  thrash  me  with  it  ;— but,  if 

you  will,  you  may." "  If  I  do,"  said  1,  "  I'll 

be  d d." 

The  word  was  but  one  half  of  it  pronounced, 
like  the  Abbess  of  Andofiillets, — (so  there  was  no 
sin  in  it) — when  a  person  coming  in,  let  fall  a  thun- 
dering bastinado  upon  the  poor  devil's  crupper, 
which  put  an  cud  to  the  ceremony. 

Out  upon  it ! 
cried  I ; — but  the  interjection  was  equivocal,  and 
I  think,  wrong  placed  too, — for  the  end  of  an  osier, 
which  had  started  out  from  the  contexture  of  the 
ass's  pannier,  had  caught  liold  of  my  breeches- 
pocket  as  he  rush'd  by  me,  and  rent  it  in  the  most 
disastrous  direction  you  can  imagine; — so  that  the 
— Out  upon  it !  in  my  opinion,  should  havo  come 
in  here  } — but  this  I  leave  to  be  settled  by 

THE 
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MY  BREECHES, 

which  I  have  brought  over  along  with  me  for  that 
purpose. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

When  all  was  set  to  rights,  I  came  down  stairs 
again  in  the  basse  cour  with  my  valct-de~plavet 
in  order  to  sally  out  towards  the  Tomb  of  the  two 
Lovers,  &c — and  was  a  second  time  stopped  at  the 
gate:— not  by  the  ass — but  by  the  person  who 
struck  him ;  and  who,  by  that  time,  had  taken 
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possession  (as  is  not  uncommon  after  a  defeat)  of 
the  very  spot  of  ground  where  the  ass  stood. 

It  was  a  commissary  sent  to  me  from  the  post- 
office,  with  a  rescript  m  his  hand,  for  the  payment 
of  sonic  six  livres  odd  sous. 

Upon  what  account  ?  said  I. "Pis  upon  the 

part  of  the  King,  replied  the  commissary,  hearing 
up  both  his  shoulders. 

My  good  friend,  quoth  I, — as  sure  as  I  am 

I  and  you  are  you, 

And' who  are  you!  said  ho. 

Don't  puzzle  me,  said  I. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

— But  it  is  an  indubitable  verity,  continued  I, 
addressing  myself  to  the  commissary,  changing 
only  the  form  of  my  asseveration, — that  I  owe  the 
King  of  France  nothing  but  ray  good-will ;  for  he 
is  a  very  honest  man,  and  I  wish  him  all  health 
and  pastime  in  the  world. 

Pardonnex-moi — replied  the  commissary;  you 
are  indebted  to  him  six  livres  four  sous  for  the  next 
post  from  hence  to  St  Fons,  in  your  route  to  Avi- 
gnon j— which  being  a  post  royal,  you  pay  double 
for  the  horses  and  postilion — otherwise  'twould 
have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  livres  two 
sous. 

But  I  don't  go  by  land,  said  I. 

You  may,  if  you  please,  replied  the  com- 
missary 


Your  most  obedient  servant — said  I,  making 
him  a  low  bow. 

The  commissary,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  grave 
good-breeding — made  me  one  as  low  again.  I 
never  was  more  disconcerted  with  a  bow  in  mv 
life. 

The   Devil  take  the  serious  character  of 

these  people !  quoth  I — (aside) — they  understand 
no  more  of  irony  than  this 

The  comparison  was  standing  close  by  with  his 
panniers, — but  something  sealed  up  my  lips  ; — I 
could  not  pronounce  the  name. 

Sir,  said  I,  collecting  myself— it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  take  post. 

But  you  may, — said  he,  persisting  iu  his 

first  reply  ;  you  may  take  post,  if  you  choose. 

And  I  may  take  salt  to  my  pickled  herring, 

said  I,  if  I  choose.     But  I  do  not  choose. 

But  you  must  pay  for  it,  whether  you  do 

or  no. 

Ay  !  for  the  salt,  said  I  (I  know). 

And  for  the  post  too,  added  he. Defend 

me !  cried  I. 

1  travel  by  water  ; — I  am  going  down  the 

Rhone  this  afternoon  ; — my  baggage  is  in  the  boat 
— and  I  have  actually  paid  nine  livres  for  my  pas- 
sage. 

C'est  tout  Syal, — 'tis  all  one,  said  he. 

Bon  Dieu  !  wliat  i»ay   for  the  way  I  go ! 

and  for  the  way  I  do  not  go ! 

Ctst  tout  ipat,  replied  the  commissar}'. 

.The  Devil  it  is !  said  I ; — but  I  will  go  to 

ten  thousand  Bastiles  first. 

O  England !  England !  thou  land  of  liberty,  and 
climate  of  good  sense !  thou  tenderest  of  mothers, 
and  gentlest  of  nurses  !  cried  I,  kneeling  upon 
one  knee,  as  I  was  beginning  my  apostrophe, — 

When  the  director  of  Madame  Le  Blanc's  con- 
science coming  in  at  that  instant,  and  seeing  a 
person  in  black,  with  a  nee  as  pale  as  ashes,  at 


his  devotions, — looking  still  paler  by  the  oontn 
and  distress  of  his  drapery, — asked  if  I  stood 
want  of  the  aids  of  the  church! 

1  go  by  water,  said  I ; — and  bere%  ansa 

will  be  for  making  me  pay  for  going  by  oil! 

CnAFTER  XXXV. 

As  I  pcrcoived  the  commissary  of  the  pa 
office  would  have  his  six  livres  foar  sous,  I  a 
nothing  else  for  it  but  to  say  some  smart  tli 
upon  the  occasion  worth  the  money : 

And  so  I  set  off  thus  :— 

And  pray,  Mr.  Commissary,  by  what  law 
courtesy  is  a  defenceless  stranger  to  be  used  Ji 
the  reverse  from  what  you  use  a  Frenchman 
this  matter  ? 

By  no  moana*  said  he. 

Excuse  mo,  said  I ; — or  you  have  begi 

sir,  with  first  tearing  off  my  breeches, — and  n 
you  want  my  pocket. 

Whereas, — liad  you  first  taken  my  pocket,  as* 
do  with  your  own  people, — and  then  left  me  oaf 
a — 'd  after,  I  had  been  a  beast  to  have  r^mphsM 

As  it  is, — 

— Tis  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature^ 

— 'Tis  contrary  to  reason, 

— Tis  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 

But  not  to  this, — said  he, — putting  a  ] 

paper  into  my  hand  : 

PJLB.  LE  BOY. 

Tis  a  pithy  prolegomenon,  quoth  I 

so  read  ou 


— By  all  which  it  appears,  quoth  I,  having  M 
it  over  a  little  too  rapidly,  that  if  a  man  sate* 
in  a  post-chaise  from  Paris,  he  must  go  on  tasM 
ling  m  one  all  the  days  of  his  life*— or  pay  fori 

Excuse  me,  said  the  commissary,  the  spirit' 

the  ordinance  is  this : — That  if  yon  set  « 
with  an  intention  of  running  post  from  Paris  I 
Avignon,  &c.,  you  shall  not  change  that  inteatk 
or  mode  of  travelling,  without  first  satisfying  d 
fcrmiers  for  two  posts  farther  than  the  pteeejl 
repent  at ; — and  'tis  founded,  continued  be,  up 
this,  That  the  revenues  are  not  to  fall  sat 
through  your  fickleness. 

O  by  Heavens  !  cried  I,— if  fickleness 

taxable  in  France, — we  have  nothing  to  do  bat 
make  the  best  peace  with  you  we  can. 

And  so  the  Peace  was  made  ! 

—And  if  it  is  a  bad  one,— as  Tristram  Sham 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  it, — nobody  but ' 
Shandy  ought  to  be  hanged. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


was- determined  Is  at 


Though  I  was  sensible  I  had 
clever  things  to  the  commissary  as 
livres  four  sous,  yet  I  was*  dete 
down  the  imposition  amongst  my 
I  retired  from  the  place  ;  so  putting  my  haaiii 
my  coat-pocket  for  my  remarks — (which,  by  l" 
bye,  may  be  a  caution  to  travellers  to  take  a  m 
more  care  of  their  remarks  for  the  future)—*! 
remarks  were  stolen." — Never  did  sorry  Ua»el 
make  such  a  pother  and  racket  aboathis 
as  I  did  about  mine  upon  the 
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en !  earth  !  sea !  fire !  cried  I,  calling  in 
ing  to  my  aid  but  what  1  should, — my  re- 
xe  stolen !  What  shall  I  do  1— Mr.  Com- 
;  pray  did  I  drop  any  remarks  as  I  stood 

oat 

Iropped  a  good  many  very  singular  ones, 

he, Pugh!  said  I,  those  were  but  a 

t  worth  above  six  livres  two  sous ; — but 

«•  a  large  parcel. He  shook  his  head. 

osaetxr  Le  Blanc  !  Madame  Le  Blanc  !  did 
i  any  papers  of  mine  ! — You  maid  of  the 
tm  tip  stain — Francois,  run  up  after  her ! 
it  have  my  remarks ; — they  were  the  best 
l,  cried  I,  that  ever  were  made — the  wisest 
rittiest.  What  shall  I  do !— Which  way 
tern  myself! 

to  Fauca,  when  he  lost  his  ass's  furniture, 
excfciim  more  bitterly. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Of  the  first  transport  was  over,  and  the 
»  of  the  brain  were  beginning  to  get  a 
it  of  the  confusion  into  which  this  jumble 
i  accidents  had  cast  them, — it  then  presently 
id  to  me  that  I  had  left  my  remarks  in  the 
of  the  chaise; — and  that  in  selling  my 
1  had  sold  my  remarks  along  with  it,  to 
ise-vamper. 

I  leave  this 
ace,  that  the  reader  may  swear  into  it  any 
at  he  is  most  accustomed  to.— For  my  own 
'  ever  I  swore  a  whole  oath  into  a  vacancy 
ffe,  I  think  it  was  into  that—*  ***** 
lid  I; — and  so  my  remarks  through  France, 
sere  as  full  of  wit  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat, 
is  well  worth  four  hundred  guineas  as  the 
|  is  worth  a  penny — have  I  been  selling 
>a  chaise- vamper, — for  four  louis-d'or; — 
ing  him  a  post-chaise  (by  Heaven  i)  worth 
i  the  bargain  :  had  it  been  to  Dodsley,  or 
,  or  any  creditable  bookseller,  who  was 
leaving  off  business,  and  wanted  a  post- 
— or  woo  was  beginning  it — and  wanted  my 
s,  and  two  or  three  guineas  along  with 
-I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  to  a  chaise- 
» 1 — Show  me  to  him  this  moment,  Francois, 
——The  valet-de~place  put  on  his  hat,  and 
way  ; — and  I  pulled  off  mine  as  I  passed 
imissary,  and  followed  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

m  wo  arrived  at  the  duuse-vamper's  house, 
e  house  and  the  shop  were  shut  up  ;  it  was 
til  of  September,  the  Nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  mother  of  God. 
irra-ra-tan-tivi, —  the  whole  world  was 
ot  a  Maypoling, — frisking  here, — capering 
-nobody  cared  a  button  for  me  or  my  re- 
:  to  I  sat  me  down  upon  a  bench  by  the 
ihilosopbjsmg  upon  my  condition.  By  a 
sate  than  usually  attends  me,  I  had  not 
satf-an»hour,  when  the  mistress  came  in  to 
■>  pmmtiote*  from  off  her  hair,  before  she 
the  May-poles. 

French  women,  by  the  bye,  love  May-poles, 
'*; — -that  is,  as  much  as  their  matins. — 
n  hot  a  May-pole,  whether  in  May,  June, 
1  September, — they  never  count  the  times, 
it  goes, — 'tis  meat,  drink,  washing,  and 


lodging  to  'em ;— and  had  we  but  the  policy,  an' 

f  lease  your  worships  las  wood  is  a  little  scarce  in 
'ranee)  to  send  them  but  plenty  of  May-poles 

The  women  would  set  them  up ;  and,  when  they 
had  done,  they  would  dance  round  them  (and  the 
men  for  company)  till  they  were  all  blind. 

The  wife  of  the  chaise-vamper  stepped  in,  I  told 
you,  to  take  the  papillotes  from  off  her  hair, — 
the  toilet  stands  still  for  no  man,— so  she  jerked 
off  her  cap,  to  begin  with  them,  as  she  open'd  the 
door;  in  doing  which,  one  of  them  fell  upon 
the  ground: — I  instantly  saw  it  was  my  own 
writing. 

0  Seigneur  !  cried  I,  you  have  got  all  my  re- 
marks upon  your  head,  madam ! J*en  ruit  bien 

morttfee,  said  she. Tis  well,  thinks  1,  they  have 

stuck  there,  for  could  they  have  gone  deeper,  they 
would  have  made  such  confusion  in  a  French 
woman's  noddle,— she  had  better  have  gone  with 
it  unfrizzled  to  the  day  of  eternity. 

Tenez,  said  she  : — so  without  any  idea  of  the 
nature  of  my  suffering,  she  took  them  from  her 
curls,  and  put  them  gravely,  one  by  one,  into  my 
hat ; — one  was  twisted  this  way, — another  twisted 

that Ay!  by  my  faith,  and  when  they  are 

published,  quoth  I, — 

They  will  be  worse  twisted  still. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
And  now  for  Lippius's  clock,  said  I,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  got  through  all  his  difficulties ; 
nothing  can  prevent  us  seeing  that  and  the  Chinese 

history  Ac. Except  the  time,  said  Francois ; — 

for  'tis  almost  eleven. Then  we  must  speed  the 

faster,  said  I,  striding  it  away  to  the  cathedral. 

1  cannot  say,  in  my  heart,  that  it  gave  me  any 
concern  in  being  told  by  one  of  the  minor  canons, 
as  I  was  entering  the  west  door, — That  Lippius's 
great  clock  was  all  out  of  joint,  and  had  not  gone 
for  some  years.  It  will  give  me  the  more  tune, 
thought  I,  to  peruse  the  Chinese  history  ;  and  be- 
sides, I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  world  a  better 
account  of  the  clock  in  its  decay,  than  I  could  have 
done  in  its  flourishing  condition. 

— And  so  away  I  posted  to  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Now  it  is  with  the  project  of  getting  a  peep  at 
the  History  of  China,  in  Chinese  characters, — as 
with  many  others  I  could  mention,  which  strike 
the  fancy  only  at  a  distance  ;  for,  as  I  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  point, — my  blood  cooled,  the 
freak  gradually  went  off,  till  at  length  I  would  not 
have  given  a  cherry-stone  to  have  it  gratified. — 
The  truth  was,  my  time  was  short,  and  my  heart 
was  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Lovers.  I  wish  to  Gol, 
said  I,  as  1  got  the  rapper  in  my  hand,  that  the 
key  of  the  library  may  be  but  lost  It  fell  out  as 
well, — 

For  all  the  Jesuit*  had  got  the  choke  ; — and  to 
that  degree,  as  never  was  known  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  practitioner. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
As  I  knew  the  geography  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Lovers  as  well  as  if  I  had  lived  twenty  years  in 
Lyons ;  namely,  that  it  was  upon  the  turning  of 
my  right  hand,  just  without  the  gate,  leading  to 
the  Fauxbourg  de  Vaise, — I  despatched  Francois 
to  the  boat,  that  I  might  pay  the  homage  I  so  long 
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owed  it ,  without  a  witness  of  my  weakness ;  I 
w-ilktd  with  all  imaginable  joy  towards  the  place 
— When  I  saw  the  gate  which  intercepted  the 
tomb,  my  heart  glowed  within  me. 

— Tender  and  faithful  spirits  1  cried  I,  address- 
ing myself  to  AmanduH  and  Amanda, — long, — long 
liave  I  tarried  to  drop  this  tear  upon  your  tomb. 
— I  come, — I  come. — 

When  I  came,  there  was  no  tomb  to  drop  it 
upon. 

What  would  I  have  given  for  my  uncle  Toby  to 
liave  whistled  Lillibullero  ! 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
No  matter  how,  or  in  what  mood, — but  I  flew 
from  the  Tomb  of  the  Lovers,  or  rather  1  did  not 
toy  from  it — (for  there  was  no  such  thing  existing) 
and  just  got  time  enough  to  the  boat  to  save  my 
passage ;  and,  ere  I  had  sailed  a  hundred  yards, 
the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  met  together,  and  carried 
me  down  merrily  betwixt  them. 

But  I  have  described  this  voyage  down  the 
Rhone  before  I  made  it. 

— So  now  I  am  at  Avignon;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  sec  but  the  old  house  in  which  tho  Duke 
of  Ormond  resided,  and  nothing  to  stop  me  but  a 
short  remark  upon  the  place,  in  three  minutes  you 
will  see  me  crossing  the  bridge  upon  a  mule,  with 
Francois  upon  a  horse  with  my  portmanteau  l>ehind 
him,  and  the  owner  of  both  striding  the  way  before 
us,  with  a  long  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  sword 
under  his  arm,  lest  porad venture  we  should  run 
away  with  his  cattle.  Had  you  seen  my  breeches 
in  entering  Avignon, — though  you'd  have  seen  them 
better,  I  think,  as  I  mounted, — you  would  not  have 
thought  the  precaution  amiss,  or  found  in  your 
heart  to  have  taken  it  in  dudgeon  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  took  it  most  kindly  ;  and  determined  to 
make  him  a  present  of  them,  when  we  got  to  the 
end  of  our  journey,  for  the  trouble  they  had  put 
him  to,  of  arming  himself  at  all  points  against 
them. 

Before  I  go  further,  let  me  get  rid  of  my  remark 
upon  Avignon,  which  is  this  : — that  I  think  it 
wrong,  merely  because  a  man's  hat  has  been  blown 
off  his  head,  by  chance,  the  first  night  he  comes  to 
Avignon — that  ho  should  therefore  say,  a  Avignon 
is  more  subject  to  high  winds  than  any  town  in 
all  France :  for  which  reason,  I  hud  no  stress 
upon  the  accident  till  I  had  inquired  of  the  master 
of  the  inn  about  it;  who  telling  me  seriously  it  was 
so  —  and  hearing,  moreover,  the  windiness  of 
Avignon  spoken  of  in  tho  country  about  as  a  pro- 
vert* — I  set  it  down  merely  to  ask  the  learned 
what  can  be  the  cause  ? — the  consequence  I  saw, 
— for  they  arc  all  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Counts 
there — the  deuce  a  Baron  in  all  Avignon  ; — so 
that  there  is  scarce  any  talking  to  them  on  a 
windy  day. 

Prithee,  friend,  said  I,  take  hold  of  my  mule 
for  a  moment ; — for  I  wanted  to  pull  off  one  of 
my  jack-boots,  which  hurt  my  heel : — the  man 
was  standing  quite  idle  at  the  door  of  the  inn  ; 
and  as  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  he  was  some- 
way concerned  about  the  house  or  stable,  I  put 
the  bridle  into  his  hand — so  began  with  my  boot. 
— When  I  had  finished  the  affair,  I  turned  about 
to  take  the  mule  from  the  man,  and  thank 
him, — 

But  Monsieur  le  Marquis  had  walked  in. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

I  had  now  the  whole  south  of  France,  from  lb 
banks  of  the  Rhone  to  those  of  the  Garonne,  t 
traverse  upon  my  mule  at  my  own  leisure,  mt  m 
own  leisure — for  I  had  left  Death,  the  Lop 
knows— and  he  onlypphow  far  behind  me!— 
''  I  have  followed  many  a  man  through  France, 
quoth  he  ; — "  but  never  at  this  mettlesome  rate.1 

Still  he  followed — and  still  I  fled  him — but . 

fled  him  cheerfully  ; — still  he  pursued — but,  lik 
one  who  pursued  his  prey  without  hope — s*  h 
lagged,  every  step  he  lost  softened  his  looks*- 
Wliy  should  I  fly  him  at  this  rate ! 

So,  notwitlistanding  all  the  commissary  of  tsj 
post-office  liad  said,  I  dunged  the  mode  of  as, 
travelling  once  more ;  and,  after  so  precipttas: 
and  rattling  a  course  as  I  had  run,  I  flattered  m 
fancy  with  thinking  of  my  mule,  and  that! 
should  traverse  the  rich  plains  of  Languedoc 
upon  his  back,  as  slowly  as  foot  could  fall. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  a  travdhr, 
— or  more  terrible  to  travel-writers,  than  a  kugi 
rich  plain,  especially  if  it  is  without  great  riven 
or  bridges  ;  and  presents  nothing  to  the  eye  bet 
one  unvaried  picture  of  plenty :  for  after  taw 
liave  once  told  you  that  'tis  delicious,  or  deligkdi 
(as  the  case  happens) ;— that  the  soil  was  gntsnV 
and  that  nature  pours  out  all  her  abundance,  At 
they  liave  then    a  large  plain  upon  tsar 


hands,  which  they  know  not  what  to  do 
and  which  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  but  • 
carry  them  to  some  town  ;  and  that  town  ptitsM 
of  little  more  but  a  new  placo  to  btart  from  * 
the  next  plain — and  so  on. 

This  is  most  terrible  work  ; — judge  if  I  dort 
manage  my  plains  better. 

CHAPTER  XL1II. 

I  had  not  gone  above  two  leagues  and  a  biH) 
before  the  man  with  his  gun  began  to  look  at  Hi 
priming. 

1  had  three  several  times  loitered  terribly  behind? 
lialf  a  mile  at  least  every  time :  once  in  diss 
conference  with  a  drum-maker,  who  was  makiBf 
drums  for  the  fairs  of  Beaucaire  and  Tarateoa: 
— I  did  not  understand  the  principles. 

The  second  time,  I  cannot  so  properly  sty  I 
stopped, — for  meeting  a  couple  of  Frandsesai 
straitened  more  for  time  than  myself,  and  Ml 
being  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  what  I  w» 
about, — I  had  turned  back  with  them. 

The  third  was  an  affair  of  trade  with  a  gosap, 
for  a  hand-basket  of  Provence  figs  for  four  soofS 
this  would  have  been  transacted  at  once,  but  for 
a  case  of  conscience  at  the  close  of  it ;  for 
tho  figs  were  paid  for,  it  turned  out  that 
were  two  dozen  of  eggs  covered  over  with 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket:— as  I  had  as 
intention  of  buying  eggs,  —  I  made  no  sort  of  data 
of  them  : — as  for  the  space  they  had  occupied, 
what  signified  it  ?    I  had  figs  enow  for  my  money. 

But  it  was  my  intention  to  have  the  basket  J— 
it  was  the  gossip's  intention  to  keep  it,  without 
which  she  could  do  nothing  with  her  eggs  ; — and 
unless  I  had  the  basket,  I  could  do  as  little  with 
my  figs,  which  were  too  ripe  already,  and  some  ol 
'em  burst  at  the  side:  this  brought  ou  a  shorl 
contention,  which  terminated  in  sundry  proposas 
what  we  should  both  do.— • 
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we  disposed  of  our  eggs  and  figs,  I  defy 
the  DeVil  himself,  had  he  not  been  there 
1  am  persuaded  he  was),  to  form  the  least 
e  conjecture. — You  will  read  the  whole  of 
this  year,  for  I  am  hastening  to  the  story 
mcle  Toby's  amours ; — but  you  will  read 
)  collection  of  those  which  have  arose  out 
journey  across  this  plain  j — and  which, 
re,  I  call  my 

PLAIX  STORIES. 

far  my  pen  has  been  fatigued,  like  those 
r  travellers,  in  this  journey  of  it,  over  so 
a  tract — the  world  must  judge ;  but  the 
of  it,  which  are  now  all  set  o'  vibrating 
r  this  moment,  tell  me  'tis  the  most  fruitful 
nr  period  of  my  life  ;  for  as  I  had  made  no 
ton  with  my  man  with  the  gun,  as  to 
by  stopping  and  talking  to  every  soul  I 
rho  was  not  in  a  full  trot, — joining  all 
before  me, — waiting  for  every  soul  behind, 
ig  all  those  who  were  coming  through 
gads,  arresting  all  kinds  of  beggars,  pilgrims, 
i,  friars, — not  passing  by  a  woman  in  a 
ry-tree  without  commending  her  legs,  and 

5  her  into  conversation  with  a  pinch  of 
n  short,  by  seizing  every  handle,  of  what 
shape  soever,  which  chance  held  out  to  me 
journey, — I  turned  my  plain  into  a  city. — 
always  in  company,  and  with  great  variety 
ad  as  my  mule  loved  society  as  much  as 
,  and  had  some  proposals  always  on  his 
»  offer  to  every  beast  he  met, — I  am  con- 
»e  could  have  passed  through  Pall-mall  or 
tnes's  Street,  for  a  month  together,  with 
adventures,  —  and  seen    less    of   human 

here  is  that  sprightly  frankness,  which  at 
ipins  every  plait  of  a  Languedocian's  dress, 
whatever  is  beneath  it,  it  looks  so  like  the 
By  which  poets  sung  of  in  better  days  !  I 
lode  my  fancy,  and  believe  it  is  so. 
•  in  the  road  betwixt  Nismes  and  Lunel, 
there  is  the  best  Muscatto  wine  in  all 
,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  belongs  to  the 
canons  of  Montpelier  ; — and  foul  befal  the 
ho  has  drunk  it  at  their  table,  who  grudges 
drop  of  it. 

son  was  set ;— they  had  done  their  work  ; 
nphs  had  tied  up  their  hair  afresh, — and 
tins  were  preparing  for  a  carousal ; — my 
oade  a  dead  point.  —  'Tis  the   fife    and 

a,  said  I. I'm  frighten'd  to  death,  quoth 

•They  are  running  at  the  ring  of  pleasure, 

giving  him  a  prick. By  Saint  Boogar 

the  saints  at  the  backside  of  the  door  of 
try,  said  he — making  the  same  resolution 
m  Abbess  of  AndouiUets',  I'll  not  go  a  step 
.    ■    Tis  very  well,  sir,  said  1. — I  never 


take  a  dance,  said  I ; — so  stay  you  here. 

A  sun-burnt  daughter  of  Labour  rose  up  from 
the  group  to  meet  me,  as  I  advanced  towards 
them  ;  her  hair,  which  was  a  dark  chesnut  ap- 
proaching rather  to  a  black,  was  tied  up  in  a 
knot,  all  but  a  single  tress. 

We  want  a  cavalier,  said  she,  holding  out  both 

her  hands,  as  if  to  offer  them. And  a  cavalier 

ye  shall  have,  said  I,  taking  hold  of  both  of  them. 
Hadst  thou,  Nannette,been  arrayed  like  a  duchesse: 
But  that  cursed  slit  in  thy  petticoat ! 

Nannette  cared  not  for  it. 

We  could  not  have  done  without  you,  said  she, 
letting  go  one  hand  with  self-taught  po'iteness, 
and  leading  me  up  with  the  other. 

A  lame  youth,  whom  Apollo  had  recompensed 
with  a  pipe,  and  to  which  he  had  added  a  tabourin 
of  his  own  accord,  ran  sweetly  over  the  prelude, 

as  he  sat  upon  the  bank. Tie  me  up  this  tress 

instantly,  said  Nannette,  putting  a  piece  of  string 

into  my  hand. It  taught  mo  to  forget  I  was 

a  stranger.— The  whole  knot  fell  down. — We  had 
been  seven  years  acquainted. 

The  youth  struck  the  note  upon  the  tabourin, 
his  pipe  followed,  and  off  we  bounded ; — «  the 
deuce  take  that  slit !" 

The  sister  of  the  youth,  who  had  stolen  her 
voice  from  Heaven,  sung  alternately  with  her 
brother ; — 'twas  a  Gascoigne  roundelay. 

VITA  LA  JOIA  1 
V-IDON  LA  TRISTS88A ! 

The  nymphs  joined  in  unison,  and  their  swains  an 
octave  below  them. 

I  would  have  given  a  crown  to  have  had  it 
sewed  up. — Nannette  would  not  have  given  a 
sous. —  Viva  la  joia  was  on  her  lips : —  Viva  la  joia 
was  in  her  eyes. — A  transient  spark  of  amity  shot 
across  the  space  betwixt  us. — She  looked  amiable ; 
— Why  could  I  not  live  and  end  my  days  thus ! 
Just  Disposer  of  our  joys  and  sorrows,  cried  I, 
why  could  not  a  man  sit  down  in  the  lap  of 
content  here, — and  dance,  and  sing,  and  say  his 
prayers,  and  go  to  heaven  with  this  nutbrown 
maid !  Capriciously  did  she  bend  her  head  on 
one  side,  and  dance  up  insidious. — Then  'tis  time 
to  dance  off,  quoth  I  ;  so,  changing  only  partners 
and  tunes,  I  danced  it  away  from  Lunel  to  Mont- 
pelier;— from  thence  to  Pcscnas,BezierB, — I  danced 
it  along  through  Narbonne,  Carcassonne,  and  Castle 
Naudary,  till  at  last  I  danced  myself  into  Prin- 
gello's  pavilion ;  where,  pulling  out  a  paper  of 
black  lines,  that  I  might  go  on  straight  forwards, 
without  digression  or  parenthesis,  in  my  uncle 
Toby's  amours, 

I  began  thus  : — 
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VOLUME    THE    EIGHTH. 


CI! AFTER  I. 
— But  softly, — for  in  these  sportive  plains,  and 
under  this  genial  Hun,  where  at  this  instant  all 
flesh  is  runuing  oat  piping,  fiddling,  and  dancing 
to  tlie  vintage,  and  every  step  that's  taken,  the 
judgment  is  Hurpriscd  by  the  imagination, — I  defy, 
notwithstanding  all  tliat  lias  hcen  said  upon  straight 
lines,  in  sundry  pages  of  my  book — I  defy  the 
best  cab  bag** -planter  that  ever  existed,  whether 
he  plants  backwards  or  forwards,  it  makes  little 
difference  in  the  account  (except  that  he  will 
have  more  to  answer  for  in  tlte  one  case  than  in 
the  other) I  defy  him  to  go  on  coolly,  critically, 

■  and  canonically,  planting  his  cabbages  one  by  one, 
in  straight  lines,  and  stoical  distances,  especially 
if  slits  in  petticoats  are  unsewed  up, — without 

I    ever  and  anon  straddling  out,  or  sidling  into  some 

bastardly  digression. — In  Freeze-land,  Fog-land, 

and  some  other  lands  I  wot  of, — it  may  be  done — 

But  in  this  clear  climate  of  fantasy  and  per- 

!  spiration,  where  every  idea,  sensible  and  insen- 
sible, gets  vent,  in  this  laud,  my  dear  Eugenius, 
— in  this  fertile  land  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
where  I  now  sit,  unscrewing  my  inkhorn  to  write 
my  uncle  Toby's  amours,  and  with  all  the  meanders 
of  Julia's  track  in  quest  of  her  Diego,  in  full  view 
of  my  study- window, — if  thou  eomest  not  and 

takest  me  by  the  liand, 

What  a  work  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  ! 
Let  us  begin  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 
It  is  with  Love  as  with  Cuckoldom : but 


martyr  is  ever  so  full  of  faith  or  fire, — I  wan 
could  say  of  good  works  too  ; — but  I  have  no 

Zeal  or  Anger,    or 
Anger  or  Zeal ; — 

and,  till  gods  and  men  agree  together  to  call  it  b 
the  same  name, — the  arrantest  Tartufe  in  scitnei 
in  politics, — or  in  religion,  shall  never  kindle 
spark  within  me,  or  have  a  worse  word,  or  ; 
more  unkind  greeting,  than  what  he  will  — *  ' 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  ITL 


-Boji  jour! — good-morrow 


yon 


now  I  am  talking  of  beginning  a  book,  and  have 
long  had  a  tiling  upon  my  mind  to  be  imparted  to 
the  reader,  which,  if  not  imparted  now,  can  never 
be  imparted  to  him  as  long  as  1  live  (whereas  the 
comparison  may  be  imparted  to  him  any  hour  in 
the  day) — I'll  just  mention  it,  and  begin  in  good 
earnest. 

The  thing  is  this : — 

That  of  all  the  several  ways  of  beginning  a 
book  which  are  now  in  practice  throughout  the 
known  world,  I  am  confident  my  own  way  of 
doing  it  is  the  best. — I'm  sure  it  is  the  most 
.  religious,  —  for  I  begin  with  writing  the  first 
sentence, — and  trusting  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
second. 

'Twonld  cure  an  author  for  ever  of  the  fuss 

and  folly  of  o{>ening  his  street-door,  and  calling  in 

his  ncightMuirs,  and  friends,  and  kinsfolk,  with  the 

Devil  and  all  his  imps,  with  their  hammers,  and 

i    engines,  &c,  only  to  observe  how  one  sentence  of 

;    mine  follows  another,  and  how  the  plan  follows 

:    the  whole. 

I  wish  you  saw  me  lialf  starting  out  of  my 
J  chair,  with  what  confidence,  as  I  grasp  the  elbow 
'  of  it,  I  look  up, — catching  the  idea  even  some- 
j  times  before  it  half-way  reaches  me  ! 
,  — I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  I  intercept  many 
I  a  thought  which  Heaven  intended  for  another  man. 
Pope  and  his  Portrait  are  fools  to  me:— no 


got  your  etoke  on  betimes  ! — but  'tis  a  cold 
ing,  and  you  judge  the  matter  rightly  ;  *tb 
to  be  well  mounted  than  go  o'foot ; — and  ol 
tions  in  the  glands  are  dangerous. — And  how  am 
it  with  thy  concubine — thy  wife, — and  thy  nttfc 
ones  o'  both  sides  ?  and  when  did  you  hear  km 
the  old  gentleman  and  lady, — vour  sister,  sent, 
uncle,  and  cousins  f — I  hope  they  have  got  tfct 
better  of  their  colds,  coughs,  claps,  tooth-scan) 
fevers,  stranguries,  sciaticas,  swellings,  and  an 
eyes. 

What  a  devil  of  an  apothecary  1  to  taken 

much  blood, — give  such  a  vile  purge,- 


poultice,  —  planter, — night-draughty  —  clyster,— 

blister! And  why  so  many  grains  of  calami ! 

Santa  Maria  !  and  such  a  dose  of  opium  1  en> 
clitating,  pardi !   the  whole  family  of  ye,  fan 

head  to  tail ! By  my  great  aunt  Dinah*!  ski 

black  velvet  mask !  I  think  there  was  no  occana 
for  it. 

Now  this  being  a  little  bald  about  the  dun,!} 
frequently  putting  off  and  on,  before  she  was  ntf 
with  child  by  the  coachman, — not  one  of  enr 
family  would  wear  it  after.  To  cover  the 
afresh  was  more  than  the  mask  was  worth : 
to  wear  a  mask  which  was  bald,  or  which 
bo  half  seen  through,  was  as  bad  as  having  ■» 
mask  at  all. 

This  is  the  reason,  may  it  please  yen? 

reverences,  that  in  all  our  numerous  faraDy,  fcr 
these  four  generations,  we  count  no  more  nna 
one  archbishop,  a  Welsh  judge,  some  three  * 
four  aldermen,  and  a  single  mountebank. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  boast  of  »  In* 
than  a  dozen  alchymists. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"It  is  with  Love  as  with  Cuckoldom ;*•— the 
suffering  party  is  at  least  the  third,  but,  generally, 
the  last,  in  the  house  who  knows  anything  aboet 
the  matter :  this  comes,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
from  having  half-a-dozen  words  for  one 
and  so  long  as  what  in  this  vessel  of  the  hi 
frame  is  lore — may  be  hatred  in  that — 
ment  half  a  yard  higher, — and  nonsenst, 
madam, — not  there;  I  mean  at  the  part  I 
now  pointing  to  with  my  fore-finger ; — how 
we  help  ourselves  (    Of  all  mortal  and  immortal 
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men  too,  if  you  please,  who  ever  soliloquized 
upon  this  mystic  subject,  my  uncle  Toby  was  the 
worst  fitted  to  hare  pushed  his  researches  through 
such  a  contention  of  feelings ;  and  he  had  infallibly 
1st  them  all  run  on,  as  we  do  worse  matters,  to 
ms  what  they  would  turn  out,  —  had  not 
1  Bridget's  pre-notification  of  them  to  Susannah, 
;  md  Susannah's  repeated  manifestoes  thereupon  to 

aX  the  world,  made  it  necessary  for  my  uncle 

Tbby  to  look  into  the  affiur. 

CHAPTER  V. 

|    Why  weavers,  gardeners,  and  gladiatora,— or 
1  %  nan  with  a  pined  leg  (proceeding  from  some 
iBment  in  the  /oo/)— should  ever  have  had  pome 
.  tender  nymph  breaking  her  heart  in  secret  for 
-  them,  are  points  well  and  duly  settled  and  accounted 
for  by  ancient  and  modern  physiologists.  A  water- 
drinker,  provided  he  is  a  professed  one,  and  does 
it  without  fraud  or  covin,  is  precisely  in  the  same 
predicament:  not  that,  at  first  Bight,  there  is  any 
.  ODtequence,  or  show  of  logic  in  it, "  That  a  rill  of 
Mid  water,  dribbling  through  my  inward  parts, 
.   tWild  Edit  up  a  torch  in  my  Jenny's — " 

—lie  proposition  does  not  strike  one;  on 
|  Ae  contrary,  it  seems  to  run  opposite  to  the 
1 ,  mtaal  workings  of  causes  and  effects  ;— 

- — But  it  shows  the  weakness  and  imbecility 


i  i 


— -"  And  in  perfect  good  health  with  it !" 

— "  The  most  perfect,  madam,  that  friendship 
sendf  could  wish  me. — " 

^— *  And  drink  nothing  1 — nothing  but  water?" 

--—Impetuous  fluid !  the  moment  thou  pressest 
sjunt  the  flood-gates  of  the  brain, — see  how 
mw me  way! 

—la  swims  Curiosity,  beckoning  to  her  damsels 
to  follow ; — they  dive  mtS  the  centre  of  the 
•■nsat  F*ncy  sits  musing  upon  the  bank,  and, 
*sn  her  eyes  following  the  stream,  turns  straws 
and  bulrushes  into  masts  and  bowsprits. — And 
AtfW,  with  vest  held  up  to  the  knee  in  one 
■mi,  snatches  at  them,  as  they  swim  by  her, 
Wk  the  other. 

0  je  water  drinkers !  is  it  then  by  this  delusive 
Abstain  that  ye  have  so  often  governed  and  turned 
*■  world  about  like  a  mill-wheel, — grinding  the 
feet  «f  the  impoienV-bepowdering  their  ribs, — 
frywriiig  their  Buses,  and  changing  sometimes 
t«m  the  very  frame  and  face  of  nature  ! 

—If  I  was  you,  quoth  Yorick,  I  would  drink 
water,  Eugenms. 

•And,  if  1  was  yon,  Yorick,  replied  Eugenras, 
Ml. 

w*lueh  shows  they  had  both  read  Longhras. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved  never  to  read 
<>y  btok  be*  my  own  as  long  as  I  live. 


I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

my  uncle  Toby  had  been  a  wator- 
;  for  then  the  thing  had  been  accounted 
fcr,  that  the  first  moment  Widow  Wadman  saw 
ma,  she  felt  something  stirring  within  her  in  his 
mmr j — something !  something. — 

--Something,  perhaps,  more  than  friendship, — 
ms  mas  fere : — soniethmg, — no  matter  what, — 
m  matter  skit ;-  I  would  not  give  a  single  hair 
«fmv  mule's  tail,  and  be  obliged  to  pluck  it  off 
■jmlf  (indeed,  the  villain  has  not  many  to  spare, 


and  is  not  a  little  vicious  into  the  bargain)  to  be 
let  by  your  worships  into  the  secret. 

But  the  truth  is,  my  uncle  Toby  was  not  a 
water-drinker ;  he  drank  it  neither  pure  nor  mixed, 
nor  anyhow,  nor  anywhere,  except  fortuitously 
upon  some  advanced  posts,  where  better  liquor 
was  not  to  be  had,— or  during  the  time  he  was 
under  cure;  when,  the  surgeon  telling  him  it 
would  extend  the  fibres,  and  bring  them  sooner  into 
contact,— my  uncle  Toby  drank  it  for  quietness'sake. 

Now,  as  all  the  world  knows  that  no  effect  in 
nature  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  and  as 
it  is  as  well  known  that  my  uncle  Toby  was  neither 
a  weaver,  a  gardener,  nor  a  gladiator, — unless,  as 
a  captain,  you  will  needs  have  him  one,— but  then 
he  was  only  a  captain  of  foot, — and,  besides,  the 
whole  is  an  equivocation, — there  is  nothing  left 
for  ub  to  suppose  but  that  my  uncle  Toby's  leg, — 
but  that  will  avail  us  little  in  the  present  hypo- 
thesis, unless  it  had  proceeded  from  some  ailment 
in  the  foot> — whereas  his  leg  was  not  emaciated 
from  any  disorder  in  his  foot, — for  my  uncle 
Toby's  leg  was  not  emaciated  at  all.  It  was  a 
little  stiff  and  awkward,  from  a  total  disuse  of  it 
for  the  three  years  he  lay  confined  at  my  father's 
house  in  town  ;  but  it  was  plump  and  muscular, 
and,  in  all  other  respects,  as  good  and  promising 
a  leg  as  the  other. 

I  declare,  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  opinion  or 
passage  of  my  life,  where  my  understanding  was 
more  at  a  loss  to  make  ends  meet,  and  torture 
the  chapter  I  had  been  writing  to  the  service  of 
the  chapter  following  it,  than  in  the  present  case  : 
one  would  think  I  took  a  pleasure  in  running  into 
difficulties  of  this  kind,  merely  to  make  fresh 
experiments  of  getting  out  of  'em. — Inconsiderate 
soul  that  thou  art  1  What !  are  not  the  unavoidable 
distresses  with  which,  as  an  author  and  a  man, 

thou  art  hemmed  in  on  every  side  of  thee  ; are 

they,  Tristram,  not  sufficient,  but  thou  must 
entangle  thyself  still  more  ? 

Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  art  in  debt,  and  that 
thou  hast  ten  cart-loads  of  thy  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes*  still,— still  unsold,  and  art  almost  at 
thy  wits'  end  how  to  get  them  off  thy  hands  t 

To  this  hour  art  thou  not  tormented  with  the 
vile  asthma  that  thou  gattest  in  skating  against 
the  wind  in  Flanders !  and  it  is  but  two  months 
ago  that,  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  on  seeing  a  cardinal 
make  water  like  a  quirister  (with  both  hands) 
thou  brakest  a  vessel  in  thy  lungs,  whereby,  in 
two  hours,  thou  lost  as  many  quarts  of  blood  : 
and,  hadst  thou  lost  as  much  more,  did  not  the 
faculty  tell  thee    it  would  have  amounted  to  a 

gallon! 

CHAPTER  VH. 

But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  lot  us  not  talk  of 

quarts  or  gallons, — let  us  take  the  story  straight 
before  us  ;  it  is  so  nice  and  intricate  a  one  it  will 
scarce  bear  the  transposition  of  a  single  tittle  ; 
and,  somehow  or  other,  you  have  got  me  thrust 
almost  into  the  middle  of  it. 

— I  beg  we  may  take  more  care. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

My  uncle  Toby  and  the  Corporal  had  posted 

down,  with  so  much  heat  and  precipitation,  to  take 

possession  of  the  spot  of  ground  we  havo  so  often 

spoken  of,  in  -order  to  open  their  campaign  as  early 

*~Alliiding  t©U*  fl»t  edition! 
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as  the  rest  of  the  allies,  that  they  had  forgot  one 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  the  whole  affair ; 
it  was  neither  a  pioneer's  spade,  a  pick-axe,  nor  a 
shovel ; — 

It  was  a  bed  to  lie  on  :  so  that  as  Shandy-hall 
was  at  that  time  unfurnished  ;  and  the  little  inn, 
where  poor  Le  Fevre  died,  not  yet  built, — my 
uncle  Toby  was  constrained  to  accept  of  a  bed  at 
Mrs.  Wadman's,  for  a  night  or  two,  till  Corporal 
Trim  (who,  to  the  character  of  an  excellent  valet, 
groom,  cook,  sempster,  surgeon,  and  engineer, 
superadded  that  of  an  excellent  upholsterer  too), 
with  the  help  of  a  carpenter  and  a  couple  of  tailors, 
constructed  one  in  ray  uncle  Toby's  house. 

A  daughter  of  Eve,  for  such  was  Widow  Wad- 
man,  and 'tis  all  the  character  I  intend  to  give  of 
her, — u  That  the  tea*  a  perfect  woman"  —  had 
better  be  fifty  leagues  off— or  in  her  warm  bed,  or 
playing  with  a  case-knife, — or  anything  you  please, 
— than  make  a  man  the  object  of  her  attention, 
when  the  house  and  all  the  furniture  is  her  own. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  out  of  doors  and  in  broad 
daylight,  where  a  woman  has  a  power,  physically 
speaking,  of  viewing  a  man  in  more  lights  than 
one  ; — bat  here,  for  her  soul,  she  can  see  him  in 
no  light  without  mixing  something  of  her  own 
goods  and  chattels  along  with  him, — till,  by 
reiterated  acts  of  such  combinations,  he  gets  foisted 
into  her  inventory, — 

And  then,  good  night. 

But  this  is  not  matter  of  gyttem — for  I  have 
delivered  that  above ; — nor  is  it  matter  of  bre- 
viary ; — for  I  make  no  man's  creed  but  my  own  : 
— nor  matter  of  fact, — at  least  that  I  know  of ; 
but  'tis  matter  copulative,  and  introductory  to 
wliat  follows. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  do  not  speak  it  with  regard  to  the  coarseness 
or  cleanness  of  them, — or  the  strength  of  their 
gussets  ;—  but  pray  Do  not  night-shifts  differ  from 
day-shifts  as  much  in  this  particular  as  in  anything 
else  in  the  world,  That  they  so  far  exceed  the 
others  in  length  that,  when  you  are  laid  down  in 
them,  they  fall  almost  as  much  below  the  feet  as 
the  day-shifts  fall  short  of  them  ! 

Widow  Wadman's  night-shifts  (as  was  the  mode, 
I  suppose,  in  King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's 
reigns)  were  cut,  however,  after  this  fashion ;  and, 
if  the  fashion  is  changed  (for  in  Italy  they  are 
come  to  nothing) — so  much  the  worse  for  the 
public  ;  they  were  two  Flemish  ells  and  a  half 
in  length  ;  so  that,  allowing  a  moderate  woman 
two  ells,  she  had  half  an  ell  to  spare,  to  do  what 
she  would  with.  Now,  from  one  little  indul- 
gence gained  after  another,  in  the  many  bleak 
and  Deccmbcrly  nights  of  a  seven  years'  widow- 
hood, things  had  insensibly  come  to  this  pass,  and, 
for  the  two  last  years,  had  got  established  into  one 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  bed-chamber, — that  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Wadman  was  put  to  bed,  and  had 
got  her  legs  stretched  down  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
of  which  she  always  gave  Bridget  notice,  Bridget, 
with  all  suitable  decorum,  having  first  opened  the 
bed-clothes  at  the  feet,  took  hold  of  the  half  ell  of 
cloth  we  are  speaking  of,  and  having  gently,  and 
with  both  her  hands,  drawn  it  downwards  to  its 
furthest  extension,  and  then  contracted  it  again 
side-long  by  four  or  five  even  plaits,  she  took  a 
large  corking-pin  out  of  her  sleeve,  and  with  the 


point  directed  towards  her;  pinned  the  pfc 
last  together,  a  little  above  the  hem ;  whtel 
she  tucked  all  in  tight  at  the  feet,  and  wis! 
mistress  a  good  night. 

This  was  constant,  and  without  any  otha 
tion  than  this — that  on  shivering  and  tempi 
nights,  when  Bridget  untuck'd  the  feet  of  t 
&c. — to  do  this,  she  consulted  nothennome 
that  of  her  own  passions;  andsoperformedii 
ing — kneeling,— or  squatting,  according  to  I 
ferent  degrees  of  faith,  hope,  and  chanty.  ■ 
in  and  bore  towards  her  mistress  that  nig] 
every  other  respect,  the  etiquette  was  sacn 
might  have  viea  with  the  most  mechanical 
the  most  inflexible  bed-chamber  in  Christ* 
The  first  night,  as  soon  as  the  Corporal  hi 
ducted  my  uncle  Toby  up-stairs,  which  wai 
ten, — Mrs.  Wadman  threw  herself  into  ha 
chair,  and,  crossing  her  left  knee  with  heo 
which  formed  a  resting  place  for  her  eJbc 
reclin'd  her  cheek  upon  tne  palm  of  her  has 
leaning  forwards,  ruminated  till  midnigb 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  second  night  she  went  to  her  bursal 
having  ordered  Bridget  to  bring  her  up  aeo 
fresh  candles  and  leave  them  upon  the  tal 
took  out  her  marriage-settlement,  and  read 
with  great  devotion  :  and  the  third  night  i 
was  the  last  of  my  uncle  Toby's  stay),  when  I 
had  pulled  down  the  night-shift,  and  was  a* 
to  stick  in  the  corking-pin, — 

With  a  kick  of  both  heels  at  ones, 

the  same  time  the  most  natural  kick  that  ec 
kick'd  in  her  situation  ; — for,  supposing  * 
•  •  •  •  to  be  the  sun  in  its  meridian,  it 
north-east  kick  ;  she  kicked  the  pin  out 
fingers, — the  etiquette  which  hung  upon  it, 
— down  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  at 
into  a  thousand  atoms. 

From  all  which,  it  was  plain  that  Widow 
man  was  in  love  with  my  uncle  Toby. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mr  uncle  Toby's  head  at  that  time  was 
other  matters,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  den 
of  Dunkirk,  when  all  the  other  civilities  of  1 
were  settled,  that  he  found  leisure  to  retun 

This  made  an  armistice  (that  is,  speakin 
regard  to  my  uncle  Toby, — but,  with  res] 
Mrs.  Wadman,  a  vacancy)— of  almost  eleven 
But  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  as  it  is  the 
blow,  happen  at  what  distance  of  time  i 
which  makes  the  fray, — I  choose,  for  that  i 
to  call  these  the  amours  of  my  uncle  Tob 
Mrs.  Wadman,  rather  than  the  amours  a 
Wadman  with  my  uncle  Toby. 

This  is  not  a  distinction  without  a  differs 

It  is  not  like  the  affair  of  an  old  hat  oot 
and  a  cocked  old  hat9  about  which  your  reve 
have  so  often  been  at  odds  with  one  another 
there  is  a  difference  here  in  the  nature  of  thi 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  gentry,  a  wide  one  1 

CHAPTER  XL 

Now,  as  Widow  Wadman  did  love  my 
Toby, — and  my  uncle  Toby  did  not  lov© 
Wadman,  there  was  nothing  for  Widow  W 
to  do  but  to  go  on  and  love  my  uncle  Totyy- 
it  alone. 
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Widow  Wadman  would  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

— Gracious  Heaven  ! — but  I  forget  I  am  a 
little  of  her  temper  myself :  for  whenever  it  so  falls 
sot,  which  it  sometimes  does,  about  the  equinoxes, 
that  an  earthly  goddess  is  so  much  this,  and  that, 
ad  t'other,  that  I  cannot  eat  my  breakfast  for 
ber,— and  that  she  carcth  not  three  halfpence 
whether  I  eat  my  breakfast  or  not. — 

—Curse  on  her  !  and  so  I  send  her  to  Tartary, 
nd  from  Tartar}'  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  so  on  to 
the  Devil.  In  short,  there  is  not  an  infernal  niche 
■here  I  do  not  take  her  divinityship  and  stick  it. 

Bat  as  the  heart  is  tender,  and  the  passions  in 
theae  tides  ebb  and  flow  ten  times  in  a  minute,  I 
aatutly  bring  her  back  again  ;  and,  as  I  do  all 
things  in  extremes,  I  place  her  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  milky-way. — Brightest  of  stars  !  thou  wilt 
abed  thy  influence  upon  some  one. 

—The  deuce  take  her  and  her  influence  too  : 
—for,  at  that  word  I  lose  all  patience  ; — much 
food  may  it  do  him  ! — By  all  that  is  hirsute  and 
ghastly !  I  cry,  taking  off  my  furred  cap,  and 
twisting  it  round  my  finger, — I  would  not  give 
aixpeneo  for  a  dozen  such  ! 

— But  'tis  an  excellent  cap,  too  (putting  it  upon 
■J  head,  and  pressing  it  close  to  my  ears) — and 
■ana, — and  soft ;  especially  if  you  stroke  it  the 
i^fct  way ; — but,  alas  !  that  will  never  be  my  luck 
(so  here  my  philosophy  is  shipwrecked  again). 

No  ;  I  shall  never  have  a  finger  in  the  pio 

(so  here  I  break  my  metaphor). — 

Crust  and  crumb, 

Inside  and  out, 

Top  and  bottom  ; — I  detest  it,  I  hate  it,  I  repu- 
it ;— I  am  sick  at  the  sight  of  it : — 

Tis  all  pepper, 


garlic, 
staragen, 
salt,  and 
dcvil's-dung.- 


-By  the   great  arch- 


«wk  of  cooks,  who  does  nothing,  I  think,  from 
■wiling  to  night,  but  sit  down  by  the  fire-side  and 
hwent  inflammatory  dishes  for  us,  1  would  not 
"■en  it  for  the  world. 

^— X)  Tristram  !  Tristram  !  cried  Jenny. 

0  Jenny  1  Jenny  !  replied  I,  and  so  went  on 
•Ml  the  twelfth  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

— — "  Not  touch  it  for  the  world/'  did  I  say  ? 
Irfvd,  how  I  have  heated  my  imagination  v,  ich 
thai  metaphor ! 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Which  shows,  let  your  reverences  and  wor- 
ships aay  what  you  will  of  it  (for,  as  for  Ihinkiiu;, 
—•11  who  do  think — think  pretty  much  alike  both 
•fan  it  and  other  matters) — Love  is  certainly,  at 
■•at  alphabetically  speaking,  one  of  the  most* 

A  prating 

B  ©witching, 

C  onfouoded, 

•  Devilish  affairs  of  life  ; the  most 

E  ztravagant, 

Futilitom, 
GsligBakmSsh, 
'  H  andy-dandyish, 

•  I  aeundulous  (there  is  no  K  to  it)  and 


L  yrical,  of  all  human  passions : — at  the  same 

time,  the  most 

M  isgiving, 

N  inyhammcring, 

O  bstipating, 

P  ragmatical, 

S  tridulous, 

R  idiculous, — though,  by  the  bye,  the  R  should 
have  gone  first :— but,  in  short,  'tis  of  such  a 
nature,  as  my  father  once  told  my  uncle  Toby, 
upon  the  close  of  a  long  dissertation  upon  the 
subject : — "  You  can  scarce,"  said  he,  "  combine 
two  ideas  together  upon  it,  brother  Toby,  without 

an  hypallage." What's  that  \  cried  mv  uncle 

Toby. 

•The  cart  before    the  horse,  replied  my 


father. 
Toby. 


And  what  is  he  to  do  there  ?  cried  my  uncle 

-Nothing,  quoth  my  father,  but  to  get  in, — 
or  let  it  alone. 

Now  Widow  Wadman,  as  I  told  you  before, 
would  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

She  stood,  however,  ready  harnessed  and  capa- 
risoned at  all  points,  to  watch  accidents. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
The  Fates,  who  certainly  all  foreknew  of  these 
amours  of  Widow  Wadman  and  my  uncle  Toby, 
had  from  the  first  creation  of  matter  and  motion 
(and  with  more  courtesy  than  they  usually  do 
things  of  this  kind)  established  such  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  hanging  so  fast  to  one  another, 
that  it  was  scarce  possible  for  my  uncle  Toby  to 
have  dwelt  in  any  other  house  in  the  world,  or  to 
have  occupied  any  other  garden  in  Christendom 
but  the  very  hou«c  and  garden  which  joined  and 
lay  parallel  to  Mrs.  Wadman's  :  this,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  thickset  arbour  in  Mrs.  Wadman's 
garden,  but  planted  in  the  hedge-row  of  my  uncle 
Toby's,  put  all  the  occasions  into  her  hands  which 
love-militancy  wanted  : — she  could  observe  my 
uncle  Toby's  motions,  and  was  mistress  likewise  of 
Ins  councils  of  war  ;  and  as  his  unsuspecting  heart 
had  given  lea\e  to  the  Corporal,  through  tho 
mediation  of  Bridget,  to  make  her  a  wicker  gate 
of  communication  to  enlarge  her  walks,  it  enabled 
her  to  carry  her  on  her  approaches  to  the  very 
door  of  the  sentry-box  ;  and  sometimes,  out  of 
gratitude,  to  make  the  attack,  and  endeavour  to 
blow  my  uncle  Toby  up  in  the  very  sentry-box 
itself. 

CUAPTER  XV. 

It  is  a  great  pity ;  but  'tis  certain,  from  every 
day's  observation  of  man,  that  he  may  be  set  on 
fire,  like  a  candle,  at  either  end, — provided  there 
is  a  sufficient  wick  standing  out ;  if  there  is  not — 
there's  an  end  of  the  affair  ;  and  if  there  is, — by 
lighting  it  at  the  bottom,  as  the  flame  in  that  case 
has  the  misfortune  generally  to  put  out  itself, — 
there's  an  end  of  the  affair  again. 

For  my  part,  could  I  always  have  the  ordering 
of  it  which  way  I  would  be  burnt  myself, — for  I 
cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  burnt  like  a 
beast, — I  would  oblige  a  house-wife  constantly  to 
light  me  at  the  top  ;  for  then  I  should  burn  down 
decently  to  the  socket,  that  is  from  my  head  to  my 
heart,  from  my  heart  to  my  liver,  from  my  liver 
to  my  bowels,  and  so  on  by  the  mesenteric  veins 
and  arteries,  through  all  the  turns  and  lateral 
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insertions  of  the  intestines  and  their  tunides  to  the 
blind-gut. — 

I  beseech  you,  Doctor  Slop,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  interrupting  him  as  he  mentioned  the  blind- 
gut,  in  a  discount;  with  my  father  the  night  my 
mother  was  brought  to  bed  of  me, — I  beseech  you, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  to  tell  me  which  is  the  blind- 
gut  ;  for,  old  as  1  am,  I  vow  I  do  not  know  to  this 
day  where  it  lies. 

The  blind-gut,  answered  Doctor  Slop,  lies 

betwixt  the  Won  and  colon, 

In  a  man  ?  said  my  father. 

'Tie  precisely  the  same,  cried  Doctor  Slop, 

in  a  woman. 

Tliat  s  more  than  I  know,  quoth  my  father. 

OIAITER  XVI. 

And  so,  to  make  sure  of  both  systems,  Mrs. 

Wadman  predetermined  to  light  my  uncle  Toby 
neither  at  this  end  nor  that ;  but,  like  a  prodigal's 
candle,  to  light  him,  if  possible,  at  both  ends  at 
once. 

Now,  through  all  the  lumber  rooms  of  military 
furniture,  including  both  of  horse  and  foot,  from 
the  great  arsenal  of  Venice  to  the  Tower  of  London 
(exclusive),  if  Mrs.  Wadman  liad  been  rummaging 
for  seven  years  together,  and  with  Bridget  to  help 
her,  she  could  not  have  found  any  one  blind  or 
mantelet  so  tit  for  her  purpose  as  that  which  the 
expediency  of  my  undo  Toby's  affairs  had  fixed 
up  ready  to  her  hands. 

I  believe  I  have  not  told  you, — but  I  don't  know, 
— possibly  I  have — be  it  as  it  will,  'tis  one  of  the 
number  of  those  many  things  which  a  man  had 
better  do  over  again  than  dispute  about  it, — that 
whatever  town  or  fortress  the  Corporal  was  at 
work  upon,  during  the  course  of  their  campaign, 
my  uncle  Toby  always  took  care,  on  the  inside  of 
his  sentry-box,  which  was  towards  his  left  hand, 
to  have  a  plan  of  the  place,  fastened  up  with  two 
or  three  pins  at  the  top,  but  loose  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  conveniency  of  holding  it  up  to  the  eye,  etc. 
as  occasions  required ;  so  that  when  an 
attack  was  resolved  upon,  Mrs.  Wadman  had 
nothing  more  to  do,  when  she  had  got  advanced  to 
the  door  of  the  sentry-box,  but  to  extend  her  right 
hand ;  and,  edging  in  her  left  foot  at  the  same 
movement,  to  take  hold  of  the  map  or  plan,  or  up- 
right, or  whatever  it  was,  and  with  outstretched 
neck  meeting  it  half  way, — to  advance  it  towards 
her ;  on  which  my  uncle  Toby's  passions  were  sure 
to  catch  fire, — for  he  would  instantly  take  hold  of 
the  other  corner  of  the  map  in  his  left  hand,  and, 
with  the  end  of  his  pipe  in  the  other,  begin  an 
explanation. 

When  the  attack  was  advanced  to  this  point, — 
the  world  will  naturally  enter  into  the  reasons  of 
Mrs.  Wadman's  next  stroke  of  generalship  ; — 
which  was,  to  take  my  uncle  Toby's  tobacco-pipe 
out  of  his  hand  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could ; 
which,  under  one  pretence  or  other,  but  generally 
that  of  pointing  more  distinctly  at  some  redoubt 
or  breastwork  in  the  map,  she  would  effect  before 
my  uncle  Toby  (poor  soul !)  had  well  marched 
above  half-a-dozen  toises  with  it. 

— It  obliged  my  uncle  Toby  to  make  use  of  his 
fore-finger. 

.'  The  difference  it  made  in  the  attack  was  this : 
—that  in  going  upon  it,  as  in  the  first  case,  with 
the  end  of  her  fore-finger  against  the  end  of  my 


uncle  Toby's  tobacco-pipe,  she  might  have  tt aielled 
with  it  along  the  lines,  from  Dan  to  Beerahefaa, 
had  my  uncle  Toby's  lines  reached  so  far,  without 
any  effect ;  for,  as  there  was  no  arterial  or  vital 
heat  in  the  end  of  the  tobacco-pipe,  it  could  excite 
no  sentiment, — it  could  neither  give  fire  by  pul- 
sation— nor  receive  it  by  sympathy ; — 'twas  ™*Ww^ 
but  smoke. 

Whereas  in  following  my  uncle  Toby's 
finger  with  hers,  close  through  all  the  little 
and  indenting*,  of  his  works,— pressing 
against  the  side  of  it, — then  treading  upon 
nail, — then  tripping  it  up, — then  touching  it f 
— then  there,  and  so  on, — it  set  something  at 
in  motion. 

This,  though  slight  skirmishing,  and  at  a  ds> 
tance  from  the  main  body,  yet  drew  on  the  rest; 
for  here,  the  map  usually  falling  with  the  baek  flf 
it  close  to  the  side  of  the  sentry-box,  my  usee 
Toby,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  soul,  would  lay  hi 
hand  flat  upon  it,  in  order  to  go  on  with  his  ex- 
planation ;  and  Mrs.  Wadman,  by  a 
as  quick  as  thought,  would  as  certainly  place 
close  beside  it.  This  at  once  opened  a 
cation,  large  enough  for  any  sentiment  to 
repass,  which  a  person  skilled  in  the  elementary 
and  practical  part  of  love-making  has  ocean* 
for.— 

By  bringing  up  her  fore-finger  parallel  fo 
before)  to  my  uncle  Toby's — it  unavoidably  brought 
the  thumb  into  action  ; — and  the  fore-finger  ani 
thumb  being  once  engaged,  as  naturally  brought 
in  the  whole  hand.  Thine,  dear  undo  Toby  1  eel 
never  now  in  its  right  place, — Mrs.  Wadman  hel 
it  ever  to  take  up,  or,  with  the  gentlest  paaoinf% 
protrusions,  and  equivocal  compressions,  tints 
hand  to  be  removed  is  capable  of  receiving— »l 
get  it  pressed  a  hair-breadth  of  one  aide  oat  of 
her  way. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  how  could  she  forget  te 
make  him  sensible  that  it  was  her  leg  (and  nt 
one's  else)  at  the  bottom  of  the  sentry-box,  i " " " 
slightly  pressed  against  the  calf  of  his  1— So 
my  undo  Toby  being  thus  attacked,  and  east 
poshed  on  both  his  wings, — was  it  a  wonder,  at 
now  and  then,  it  put  his  centre  into  disorder! 

The  deuce  take  it  1  said  my  uncle  Tobyl 

CHAPTER  XY1L 
Tiiese  attacks  of  Mrs.  Wadman  you  will  readily 
conceive  to  be  of  different  kinds ;  varying  from 
each  other  like  the  attacks  which  history  is  fuHttj 
and  from  the  same  reasons.  A  general  looker  m 
would  scarce  allow  them  to  be  attacks  at  all 
if  he  did,  would  confound  them  altogether; 
write  not  to  them.  It  will  be  thnejenough  to  ss 
a  little  more  exact  in  my  descriptions  of  then  as 
I  come  up  to  them,  which  will  not  be  for  asssa 
chapters  ;  having  nothing  more  to  add  in  this  hat 
that  in  a  bundle  of  original  papers  and  d^whsjSj 
which  my  father  took  care  to  roll  np  by  them- 
selves, there  is  a  plan  of  Bouchain  in  pat  hot 
preservation  (and  shall  be  kept  so— whilst  I  have 
power  to  preserve  anything) :  upon  the  lower* 
corner  of  which,  on  the  right-nand  aide,  there  arli 
still  remaining  the  marks  of  a  snuffy  finger  and 
thumb  ;  which,  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the ' 
to  imagine,  were  Mrs.  Wadman's ;  for  the  < 
side  of  the  margin,  which  I  suppose  to  have 
my  uncle  Toby's,  is  absolutely  clean.    This  i 
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in  authenticated  record  of  one  of  these  attacks ; 
for  there  are  vestigia  of  the  two  punctures  partly 
grown  up,  but  still  visible  on  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  map,  which  are,  unquestionably,  the  very 
Mai  through  which  it  has  been  pricked  up  in  the 
mtry-box. 

By  all  that  is  priestly !  I  value  this  precious 
tele,  with  its  stigmata  and  pricks,  more  than  all 
tat  relies  of  the  Romish  church  ; — always  ex- 
opting,  when  I  am  writing  upon  these  matters, 
tat  pricks  which  entered  the  flesh  of  St.  Rada- 
■bbs  in  the  desert ;  which,  in  your  road  from 
/mm  to  C/uay,  the  nuns  of  that  name  will  show 

jm  for  love.  

CHAPTER  XVTH. 

I  think,  an*  please  your  honour,  quoth  Trim, 
oe  fortifications  are  quite  destroyed  ; — and  the 

task  is  upon  a  level  with  the  mole. 1  think  so 

toe,— replied  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  sigh  half 


; — but  step  into  the  parlour,  Trim,  for 
las  stipulation  ;— it  Iks  upon  the  table. 

—It  has  lain  there  these  six  weeks,  replied 
As)  Corporal ;  till  this  very  morning  that  the  old 
nan  kindled  the  fire  with  it. 

•Then,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  there  is  no 

occasion  far  our  services. The  more, 

■ft*  please  your  honour,  the  pity,  said  the  Corporal ; 
■■tiering  which,  he  cast  his  spade  into  the  wheel- 
barrow,  which  was  beside  him,  with  an  air  the 
asset  expressive  of  disconsolation  that  can  be 
aYBghied,  and  was  heavily  turning  about  to  look 
feast  pick-axe,  his  pioneer's  shovel,  his  picquets, 
~  other  little  military  stores,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  field, — when  an  heigho  !  from  the 
-box,  which,  being  made  of  thin  slit  deal, 
the  sound  more  sorrowfully  to  his 
ov,  farbade  him. 
~Woy  amid  the  Corporal  to  himself,  1*11  do  it 
his  honour  rises  to-morrow  morning. — So, 
MBBg  his  spade  out  of  the  wheel-barrow  again, 
sKh  a  little  earth  in  it,  as  if  to  level  something  at 
B»fcot  of  the  glacis, — but  with  a  real  intent  to 
•jaroaeh  nearer  to  his  master,  in  order  to  divert 
Isay-he  loosened  a  sod  or  two, — pared  their  edges 
sKh  his  spade,  and,  having  given  them  a  gentle 
Now  or  two  with  the  back  of  it,  he  sat  himself 
dose  by  my  uncle  Toby's  feet,  and  began  as 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
•  thousand  pities 5 — though  I  believe,  an' 
honour,  I  am  going  to  say  but  a  fool- 

of  a  thing  for  a  soldier 

■  A  — Jdier,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  interrupting 
ftl  CsjpnjiMl,  is  no  more  exempt  from  saying  a 

Mat  thing,  Trim,  than  a  man  of  letters. But 

■t  so  often,  an'  please  your  honour,  replied  the 
■My  uncle  Toby  gave  a  nod. 


was  a  thousand  pities,  then,  said  the  Corporal, 
ag.ms  eye  upon  Dunkirk  and  the  mole,  as 
Jiffies  Snlpaans,  m  returning  out  of  Asia  (when 
fe  sailed  from  A&tdn*  towards  Megara),  did  upon 


•It  im  a  thousand  pities,  an'  please  your 

r,  to  destroy  these  works, — and  a  thousand 

» es  have  lei  them  stand." 

-Thou  art  right,  Trim,  in  both  cases,  said  my 

Toby.        This,  continued  the  Corporal,  is 

on,  thai,  from  the  beginning  of  their  de- 

to  the  end— I  have  never  once  whistled, 

•  Jamghed,  or  cried,  or  talked  of  past-done 


deeds,  or  told  your  honour  one  story,  good  or 
bad. 

Thou  hast  many  excellencies,  Trim,  said 

my  uncle  Toby ;  and  I  hold  it  not  the  least  of 
them,  as  thou  happenest  to  be  a  story-teller,  that 
of  the  number  thou  hast  told  me,  either  to  amuse 
me  in  my  painful  hours,  or  divert  me  in  my  grave 
ones, — thou  hast  seldom  told  me  a  bad  one. 

Because,  an'  please  your  honour,  except 

one  of  a  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  seven  castles,— 
they  are  all  true  ;  for  they  are  about  myself. 

1  do  not  like  the  subject  the  worse,  Trim, 

said  my  uncle  Toby,  on  that  score. But,  pri- 
thee, what  is  this  story  1  Thou  hast  excited  my 
curiosity. 

I'll  tell  it  your  honour,  quoth  the  Cor- 
poral, directly. Provided,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

looking  earnestly  towards  Dunkirk  and  the  mole 
again, — provided  it  is  not  a  merry  one  :  to  such, 
Trim,  a  man  should  ever  bring  one  half  of  the  enter- 
tainment along  with  him  ;  and  the  disposition  I  am 
in  at  present — would  wrong  both  thee,  Trim,  and 

thy  story. It  is  not  a  merry  one  by  any  means, 

replied  the  Corporal. Nor  would  I   have  it 

altogether  a  grave  one,  added  my  uncle  Toby. 

It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  replied  the 

Corporal ;  but  will  suit  your  honour  exactly. 

Then  I'll  thank  thee  for  it  with  all  my  heart,  cried 
my  uncle  Toby  ;  so  prithee  begin  it,  Trim. 

The  Corporal  made  his  reverence  ;  and  though 
it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  world  imagines  to 
pull  off  a  lank  Montero-cap  with  grace,— or  a  whit 
less  difficult,  in  my  conceptions,  when  a  man  is 
sitting  squat  upon  the  ground,  to  make  a  bow  so 
teeming  with  respect  as  the  Corporal  was  wont  ; 
yet,  by  suffering  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  which 
was  towards  his  master,  to  slip  backwards  upon 
the  grass,  a  little  beyond  his  body,  in  order  to 
allow  it  the  greater  sweep, — and  by  an  unforced 
compression,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  cap  with  the 
thumb  and  the  two  fore-fingers  of  his  left,  by  which 
the  diameter  of  the  cap  became  reduced  ;  so  that 
it  might  be  said  rather  to  be  insensibly  squeezed, 
than  pulled  off  with  a  flatus, — tho  Corporal  ac- 
quitted himself  of  both  in  a  better  manner  than 
the  posture  of  his  affairs  promised  ;  and  having 
hemmed  twice,  to  find  in  what  key  his  story  would 
best  go,  and  best  suit  his  master's  humour — he 
exchanged  a  single  look  of  kindness  with  him,  and 
set  off  thus  : — 

THE  8TORT  OF  THE  KINO  OF  BOHEMIA  AND 
HIS  SEVEN  CASTLES. 

There  was  a  certain  King  of  Bo he- 


As  the  Corporal  was  entering  the  confines  of 
Bohemia,  my  uncle  Toby  obliged  him  to  halt  for 
a  single  moment  He  had  set  out  bareheaded  ; 
having,  since  he  pulled  off  his  Montero-cap  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  chapter,  left  it  lying  beside 
him  on  the  ground. 

— The  eye  of  goodness  espieth  all  things :  so 
that  before  the  Corporal  had  well  got  through  the 
first  five  words  of  his  story,  had  my  uncle  Toby 
twice  touched  his  Montero-cap  with  the  end  of  his 
cane,  interrogatively  ; — as  much  as  to  say,  Why 

don't  you  put  it  on,  Trim  t Trim  took  it  up 

with  the  most  respectful  slowness,  and  casting  a 
glance  of  humiliation,  as  he  did  it,  upon  the  em- 
broidery of  the  fore-part,  which  being  dismally 
tarnished  and  frayed  moreover,  in  some  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  ]<?av<!S  and  boldest  parts  of  the  pattern,  he 
laid  it  down  again  between  his  two  feet,  in  order 
to  moralise  upon  the  subject.  ■  I1IS  SEVE*  castles,  comsnm 

Tis  every  word  of  it  but  too  true,  cried  my  '       In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thouaanc 

uncle  Toby,  that'thou  art  about  to  observe: — "Xo-     hundred  and  twelve,  there  was,  an'  plan 
king  in  this  world.  Trim,  is  made  to  last  for  erer."     honour- 


But  when  tokens,  dear  Tom,  of  thy  love  and         To  tell  thee  truly,  Trim,  quoth  nrj 

remembrance  wear  out,  said  Trim,  what  shall  we  Toby,  any  other  date  would  have  pleased  m 
say  t  better,  not  only  on  account  of  tho  sad  stai 

There  is  no  occasion,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle     our  history  that  year,  in  marching  off  our 

Toby,  to  say  anything  else;  and  was  a  man  to  and  refusing  to  cover  the  siege-  of  Quesnoi, 
puzzle  his  brains  till  Doomsday,  I  believe,  Trim,  Fagel  was  carrying  on  the  works  with  s 
it  would  be  impossible.  j  credible  vigour, — but  likewise  on  the  score 

The  Corportd  perceiving  my  uncle  Toby  was  in  of  thy  own  story  ;  because  if  there  are. 
the  right,  and  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  wit  of  which,  from  what  thou  hast  dropped,  I  par 
man  to  think  of  extracting  a  purer  moral  from  his  ,  peet  to  be  the  fact, — if  there  are  giants  in 

cap, — without  further  attempting  it,  he  put  it  mi  ;         There  is  but  one,  an*  please  your  hi 

and  prising  his  hand  across  his  forehead  to  rub  |       'Tis  as  bad  as  twenty,  replied  nrj 

out  a  pen*ive  wrinkle  which  the  text  and  doctrine  Toby  ;  thou  shouldst  have  carried  hixnbac 
between  them  had  engendered,  he  returned,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  out  of  ham 
the  same  look  and  tone  of  voice,  to  his  story  of  the  both  of  critics  and  other  people  ;  and  tiv 
King  of  Bohemia  and  his  seven  castles.  i  I    would  advise  thee,    if   ever    thou    tel 
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THE  STOttY  OK   THE   KINO  OP    BOHEMIA   AND  § [f  I  \{V(}%  ail»  ple^  voup  bonOUT,  t* 

ins  seven  castles,  contixued.  '  to  „ct  through  it,  I  will  never  tell  it  again 

There  was  a  certain  King  of  Bohemia  ;  but  in  '  Trim,eithertoman,womau,orchild. Poi 

whose  reijm,  <  xcept  his  own,  I  am  not  able  to  ,  said  my  uncle  Toby  ; — but  with  accents  < 
inform  vour  honour.  ;  sweet  encouragement  did  he   utter  it,  tl 

1  do  not  desire  it  of  thee,  Trim,  by  any  |  Corporal  wont  on  with  his  story  with  more  J 

mean!?,  cried  inv  uncle  Tobv.  than  ever. 

It  was  a  little  before  th"  time,  an' pl"a?e 

vour  honour,  when  giants  were  beginning  to  leave  T11':  stoiiy  «•!'  the  kin.)  of  eohexia  . 

off  brccd.ng  :— 1  ut  in  what  year  of  our  Lord  that  ,  ,lls  ShX  I:N  castles,  continued. 

^as  —  TI.-to  wa«,  an*  please   your  honour,  s 

1  would  not  give  a  halfpenny  to  know,  s-id      Corporal,  raising  his  voice,  and  rubbing  tin 

my  uncle  Toby.  ,  vi  lis  two  hands  cheerly  together,  as  he  ta 

Only,  an'  please  your  honour,  it  makes  a     c-svain  King  of  Bohemia 

story  look  the  bettor  in  the  face.  Leave  out  the  date  entirely,  Trim, 

'T  is  thy  own,  Trim,  so  ornament  it  r.ft«r  thy      my  uiicie  Toby,  leaning  forwards,  and  lay 

own  fashion;   and  take  any  date,  continue/1  r.iv      1 ::.  ml  gently  upon  the  Corporal's  shoulder 

uncle  Toby,  looking  pleasantly  upon  him; — tal;e     per  the  interruption, leave  it  out  entirely 

any  date  in  the  whole  world  thou  chouso:,  and  ;i  ftory  passes  very  well  without  these  t 
put  it  t«>. — thou  art  heartily  welcome. \  unless  one  is  pretty  sure  of  'em. Sure* 

The  Corporal  bowed  ;  for  of  ever}'  century,  and      said  the  Corporal,  sdutking  his  head. 

of  every  year  of  that  century,  from  the  first  erea-         Uight,  answered  my  uncle  Toby  ;  it 

lion  of  tho  world  down  to  Noah's  flood,  and  from  ^a«-y,  Trim,  for  one  bred  up  as  thou  and 
Noah's  flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  through  Iim-ii  to  nuns,  uho  seldom  looks  further  I 
all  tho-  pilgrimages  of  the  patriarchs,  to  the  depart-  tha-i  to  the  end  of  his  musket,  or  backwards 
ure  of  tiie  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ; — and  through-      his  knapsiek,  to  know  much  about  this 

out  all   the   dynasties,  olympiads,  urbe-eonditas,  i Cod  bless  your  honour!  said  the  Of 

and  oth'*r  m«-morabl\'  epochas  of  the  diff-'rent  '  won  by  the  manner  of  my  uncle  Toby's  res 
nations  ci  the  world,  down  to  the  coming  ofChri-',  '  a«  much  as  by  the  reasoning  itself,  he  hafl 
and  fro?n  thorn  ^  to  thy  very  moment  in  which  the  j  thing  else  to  do  ;  if  not  in  action,  or  on  a 
Corporal  w:..i  telling  his  story, — had  my  uncle  Toby  or  upon  duty  in  his  garrison, — he  has  hisf 
subjected  this  wist  empire  of  time,  and  all  its  an' j  least •  your  honour,  to  furbish, — his  at 
abysses,  :*t  his  f.-et;  but  as  Modesty  scarce  touehes  ments  to  take  care  of, — his  regimentals  to 
with  a  I'.n  ;"r  vhat  Liberality  offers  her  with  both  — himself  to  shave  and  keep  clean,  so  as  to 
hands  op  n,— the  Corporal  contented  himself  with  ;  always  like  what  he  is  ujwm  the  parade 
the  very  worst  mar  of  the  whole  bunch  ;  which,  !  business,  added  the  Corporal  triumphantly 
to  prevent  your  honours  of  the  majority  and  soldier,  an'  please  your  honour,  to  know  ai 
minority  from  tearing  the  very  flesh  ofT  your  bones     at  all  of  geography  ? 

in  contestation,"  Whether  that  year  is  not  always  i       Thou  wouldst  have  said  chronology 

the  last-cast  year  of  the  last -cast  almanack  ?" — I  said  my  uncle  Toby  ;  for  as  lor  geographj 
tell  you  plainly  it  was  ;  but  from  a  different  reason  absolute  use  to  him  ;  he  must  be  acquaint 
than  you  wot  of.  |  mately  wit  h  every  country  and  its  hotmdaria 

— It  was  the  year  next  him  ; — which  being  the  '  his  profession  carries  him  ;  he  should  knot 
year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  twi  he,  i  town  and  city,  and  village  and  hamlet,  w 
when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  playing  the  devil  i  canals,  the  roads,  and  hollow-ways,  which 


in  Flanders, — the  Corporal  took  it,  and  set  out 
with  it  afresh  on  his  expedition  to  Bohemia. 


to  them.     There  is  not  a  river  or  a  rh 
passes,  Trim,  but  he  should  be  able,  ai  firs 
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to  tell  thee  what  is  its  name, — in  what  mountains 
it  takes  its  rise* — what  is  its  course, — how  far  it 
is  navigable,— where  fordable, — where  not ; — lie 
ihould  know  the  fertility  of  every  valley,  as  well 
is  the  hind  who  ploughs  it ;  and  be  able  to  de- 
scribe, or,  if  it  is  required,  to  give  thee  an  exact 
map  of  all  the  plains  and  defiles,  the  forts,  the 
teelivi  ties,  the  woods  and  morasses,  through  and  by 
which  his  army  is  to  march ;  he  should  know  their 
pnduce,  their  plants,  their  minerals,  their  waters, 
their  animals,  their  seasons,  their  climates,  their 
heats  and  colds,  their  inhabitants,  their  customs, 
their  language,  their  policy,  and  even  their  religion. 

Is  it  else  to  be  conceived,  Corporal,  continued 
■y  ancle  Toby,  rising  up  in  his  sentry-box  as  he 
began  to  warm  in  this  part  of  his  discourse, — how 
Marlborough  could  have  marched  his  array  from 
the  banks  of  the  Maes  to  Belburg;  from  Bclburg 
to  Kerpenord — (here  the  Corporal  could  sit  no 
longer)-— from  Kerpenord,  Trim,  to  Kalsaken  ; 
from  kalsaken  to  Newdorf ;  from  Newdorf  to 
Landenbourg  ;  from  Landenhourg  to  MiMenheim ; 
from  Mildenhoim  to  Elchingen  ;  from  Elchingcu 
to  Gingen  ;  from  Gingen  to  Balmerchoffen  ;  from 
Batmerchonen  to  Skellenburg,  where  he  broke  in 
span  the  enemy's  works,  forced  liis  passage  over 
the  Danube,  crossed  the  Lech, — pushed  on  his 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  marching  at 
4a  head  of  them  through  Fribourg,  Hokenwert, 
tod  Schonevelt,  to  the  plains  of  Blenheim  and 

Hochttet ! Great  as  he  was,  Corporal,  he  could 

lot  have  advanced  a  step,  or  made  one  single  day's 

■arch,  without  the  aids  of  geography. — As  for 

chronology,   I   own,  Trim,   continued  my   uncle 

tbhy,  sitting  down  again  coolly  in  his  sentry-box, 

that,  of  all  others,  it  seems  a  science  which  the 

■fltoier  might  best  spare,  was  it  not  for  the  lights 

vtteh  that  science  must  one   day  give  him,  in 

ssfri  mining  the  invention  of  powder;  the  furious 

of  which,  renversing  everything  like 

before  it,  has  become  a  new  era  to  us  of 

improvements,  changing   so  totally  the 

of  attacks  and  defences,  both  by  sea  and 

tow,  and  awakening  so  much  art  and  skill  in  doing 

*>tsat  the  world  cannot  be  too  exact  in  ascertain- 

tof  the  precise  time  of  its  discovery,  or  too  inqui- 

■nre  in  knowing  what  great  man  was  the  dis- 

Miuu,  and  what  occasions  gave  birth  to  it. 

lam  far  from  controverting,  continued  my  undo 
Ithn  what  historians  agree  in,  that  in  the  year  of 
•ar  Lord  1 380,  under  the  reign  of  Wencelaus,  son 
af  Charles  the  Fourth — a  certain  priest,  whose 
toane  was  Schwartz,  showed  the  use  of  powder  to 
afe  Venetians,  in  their  wars  against  the  Genoese ;  but 
fe  certain  he  was  not  the  first;  because,  if  wo  are 
ttbefiere  Don  Pedro,  the  bishop  of  Leon How 


priests  and  bishops,  an'  please  your  honour, 
to  trouble  their  heads  so  much  about  gunpowder ! 
•^-God  knows,  said  my  uncle  Toby, his  pro- 
brings  good  out  of  everything, and  he 


tTero,in  his  chronicle  of  King  Alphonsus,  who 
seed  Toledo,  that  in  the  year  1343,  which  was 
thirty-seven  years  before  that  time,  the  secret 
af  powder  was  well  known,  and  employed  with 
both  by  Moors  and  Christians,  not  only 
sea-combats,  at  that  period,  but  in  many 
most  memorable  sieges  in  Spain  and  Bar- 

&3 — and  all  the  world  knows  that  Friar  Bacon 
wrote  expressly  about  it,  and  had  generously 
the  world  a  receipt  to  make  it  by,  above  a 


hundred  and  fifty  years  before  even  Schwartz  was 
bom : — and  that  the  Chinese,  added  my  uncle 
Toby,  embarrass  us,  and  all  accounts  of*  it,  still 
more,  by  boasting  of  the  invention  some  hundreds 
of  vears  even  before  him. 

They  are  a  pack  of  liars,  I  believe,  cried 
Trim 

They  are  somehow  or  other  deceived,  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  in  this  matter,  as  is  plain  to  me  from 
the  present  miserable  state  of  military  architecture 
amongst  them  ;  which  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  fosst  with  a  brick  wall  without  flanks  ; — 
and  for  what  they  give  us  as  a  bastion  at  each 
angle  of  it,  'tis  so  barbarously  constructed  that  it 

looks  for  all  the  world Like  one  of  my  seven 

castles,  an*  please  your  honour,  quoth  Trim 

My  uncle  Toby,  though  in  the  utmost  distress 
for  a  comparison,  most  courteously  refused  Trim's 
offer, — till  Trim,  telling  him  he  had  half-a-dozen 
more  in  Bohemia,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
off  his  hands — my  uncle  Toby  was  so  touched  with 
the  pleasantry  of  heart  of  the  Corporal — that  he 
discontinued  his  dissertation  upou  gunpowder, — 
and  begged  the  Corporal  forthwith  to  go  on  with 
his  story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  seven 
castles. 

THE  STORY   OF   THE   KINO   OF   BOHEMIA   AND 
HIS  SEVEN   CASTLES,   CONTINUED. 

This  unfortunate  King  of  Bohemia,  said  Trim, 
-Was  he  unfortunate,  then  ?  cried  my  uncle 


Toby  ;  for  he  had  been  so  wrapt  up  in  his  disser- 
tation upon  gunpowder,  and  other  military  a  Hairs, 
that  though  he  had  desired  the  Corporal  to  go  on, 
yet  the  many  interruptions  he  had  given,  dwelt 
not  so  strong  on  his  fancy  as  to  account  for  the 

epithet. -Was  he  unfortunate, then,  Trim  ?  said 

my  undo   Toby,   pathetically. The  Corporal, 

wishing  first  the  word  and  all  its  synonyraas  at  the 
devil,  forthwith  began  to  run  back  in  his  mind  tho 
principal  events  in  the  King  of  Bohemia's  story  ; 
from  every  ono  of  which,  it  appeared  that  h?  was 
the  most  fortunate  man  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world — it  put  the  Corporal  to  a  stand ;  for,  not 
carjng  to  retract  his  epithet — and  less  to  explain 
it — and  least  of  all  to  twist  his  tale  (like  men  of 
lore)  to  serve  a  system — he  looked  up  in  my  uncle 
Toby's  face  for  assistance  ; — but  seeing  it  was  tho 
very  thing  my  uncle  Toby  sat  in  expectation  of 
himself— after  a  hum  and  a  haw,  ho  went  on 

The  King  of  Bohemia,  an*  please  your  honour, 
replied  the  Corporal,  was  unfrrtunate,  as  thus  :-  - 
that  taking  great  pleasure  and  delight  in  naviga- 
tion and  all  sort  of  sea-affairs; — and  there  happen- 
ing throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to 
be  no  sea-port  town  whatever, — 

— How  the  deuce  should  there,  Trim  t  cried  my 
uncle  Toby  ;  for  Bohemia  being  totally  inland,  it 
could  have  happened  no  otherwise. 

— It  might,  said  Trim,  if  it  had  pleased  God. 

My  uncle  Toby  never  spoke  of  the  being  and 
natural  attributes  of  God,  but  with  diffidence  and 
hesitation. 

I  believe  not,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  after  some 
pause ; — for  being  inland,  as  I  said,  aud  having 
Silesia  and  Moravia  to  the  east ;  Lusntia  and 
Upper  Saxony  to  the  north  ;  Fran  con  ia  to  the 
west ;  and  Bavaria  to  the  south, — Bohemia  could 
not  have  been  propelled  to  the  sea  without  ceasing 
to  be  Bohemia  ; — nor  could  the  sea,  on  the  other 
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luuid,  liave  como  up  to  Bohemia  without  overflow- 
ing a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  destroying 
millions  of  unfortunate  inhabitants  who  could  make 

no  defence  against  it. Scandalous,  cried  Trim. 

Which  would  bespeak,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 

mildly,  such  a  want  of  compassion  in  Him  who  is 
the  father  of  it, — that,  1  think,  Trim,— the  thing 
could  have  happened  no  way. 

The  Corporal  made  the  bow  of  unfeigned  con- 
viction, and  went  on. 

Now  the  King  of  Bohemia,  with  his  queen  and 
courtiers,  happening  one  fine  summer's  evening 
to  walk  out, — Ay,  there  the  word  happening  is 
right,  Trim,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  for  the  King 
of  Bohemia  and  his  Queen  might  have  walked  out 
or  let  it  alone  : — 'twas  a  matter  of  contingency, 
which  might  liappen  or  not,  just  as  chance  ordered 

it- 
King  William  was  of  an  opinion,  an'  please  your 
honour,  quoth  Trim,  that  everything  was  predes- 
tined for  us  in  this  world ;  insomuch,  that  he  would 
often  say  to  his  soldiers,  that  "  every  ball  had  its 
billet."- — He  was  a  great  man,  said  my  uncle 

Toby. And  I  believe,  continued  Trim,  to  this 

day,"  that  the  shot  which  disabled  me  at  the  battle 
ofLandcn,  was  pointed  at  my  knee  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  take  me  out  of  his  service,  and 
place  me  in  your  honour's,  where  I  should  l>e  taken 

so  much  better  care  of  in  my  old  age. It  shall 

never,  Trim,  be  construed  otherwise,  said  my 
uncle  Toby. — 

The  hearts,  both  of  the  master  and  the  man, 
were  alike  subject  to  sudden  overflowings  ; — a 
|    short  silence  ensued. 

Besides,  said  the  Corporal,  resuming  the  dis- 
course,— but  in  a  gayer  accent, — if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  single  shot,  I  had  never,  an'  please  your 
honour,  been  in  love. — 

So  thou  wast  once  in  love,  Trim  ?  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  smiling. 

Souse  !  replied  the  Corjwral, — over  head  and 

ears  !  an'  please  your  honour. Prithee,  when  ? 

where? — and  how  came  it  to  pass! — 1  never  heard 

one  word  of  it  Iwfore,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  dare  say,  answered  Trim,  that  every  drummer 

and  sergeant's  son  in  the  regiment  knew  of  it. 

'Tis  high  time  1  should, — said  my  uncle  Toby. 

Your  honour  remembers  with  concern,  said 
the  Corporal,  the  total  rout  and  confusion  of  our 
camp  and  army  at  the  affair  of  Landen  ;  ever}' 
one  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
liccn  for  the  regiments  of  Wyndham,  Lumley,  and 
Gal  way,  which  covered  the  retreat  over  the  bridge 
of  Ncerspeckcn,  the  king  himself  could  scarce  have 
gained  it  ; — he  was  pressed  hard,  as  your  honour 
knows,  on  every  side  of  him. 

Gallant  mortal  !  cried  my  uncle  Tobv,  caught 
with  enthusiasm, — this  moment,  now  that  all  is 
lost,  I  see  him  galloping  across  me,  CorjwraJ,  to 
the  left,  to  bring  up  the  remains  of  the  English 
horse  along  with  him,  to  support  the  right,  and 
tear  the  laurel  from  Luxembourg's  brows,  if  yet 
'tis  possible  : — I  see  him  with  the  knot  of  his  scarf 
just  shot  off,  infusing  fresh  spirits  into  poor  Gal- 
way's  regiment, — riding  along  the  line; — then 
wheeling  about,  and  charging  Conti  at  the  head  of 

it. Brave  !  brave,  by  Heaven  !  cried  my  uncle 

Toby  ;  he  deserves  a  crown. — As  richly,  as  a  thief 
a  halter,  shouted  Trim. 

My  uncle  Toby  knew  the  Corporal's  loyalty — 


otherwise  the  comparison  was  not  all  to  his  mind 
— it  did  not  altogether  strike  the  Corporal's  fancy 
when  he  had  made  it; — but  it  could  not  be  recalled; 
so  he  liad  nothing  to  do  but  proceed. 

As  the  number  of  wounded  was  prodigious,  and 
no  one  had  time  to  think  of  anything  but  his  owa 

safety, though  Talmash,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

brought  off  the  foot  with  great  prudence. Bat 

I  was  left  upon  the  field,  said  the  Corporal.— 
Thou  wast  so,  poor  fellow !  replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

So  that  it  was  noon  the  next  day,  contimad 

the  Corporal,  before  I  was  exchanged,  and  put  into 
a  cart  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  more,  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  to  our  hospital. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  an'  please  year 
honour,  where  a  wound  occasions  more  intolerable 
anguish  than  upon  the  knee— 

Except  the  groin,  said  my  uncle  Toby- An' 

please  your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  the  knee, 
in  my  opinion,  must  certainly  bo  the  most  acute, 
there  being  so  many  tendons  and  what-d'ye-eall- 
'ems  all  about  it — 

It  is  for  that  reason,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  tost 
the  groin  is  infinitely  more  sensible  ; — there  being 
not  only  as  many  tendons  and  wliat-d'ye-call-'en* 
(for  I  know  their  names  as  little  as  thou  dost)— 
about  it, — but  moreover,  *  *  * 

Mrs.  W adman,  who  had  been  all  the  time  in  her 
arbour, —  instantly  stopped  her  breath,  unpinned 
her  mob  at  the  chin,  and  stood  up  upon  one  leg. 

The  dispute  was  maintained  with  amicable  and 
equal  force  lictwixt  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  for 
some  time  ;  till  Trim  at  length  recollecting  tail 
he  had  often  cried  at  his  master's  sufferings,  bet 
never  shed  a  tear  at  his  own,  was  for  giving  op 
the  point ;  which  my  uncle  Toby  would  not  allow. 

'Tis  a  proof  of  nothing,  Trim,  said  he,  but  the 

generosity  of  thy  temper. 

So  that  whether  the  pain  of  a  wound  in  tfct 
groin  (cateris  paribus)  is  greater  than  the  pain  ot 
a  wound  in  the  knee, — or 

Whether  the  {>ain  of  a  wound  in  the  knee  is  not 
greater  than  the  pain  of  a  wound  in  the  grohy — 
arc  points  which  to  this  day  remain  unsettled. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  anguish  of  my  knee,  continued  the  Cor* 
poral,  was  excessive  in  itself :  and  the  mmeiiMSS 
of  the  cart,  with  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  whieh 
were  terribly  cut  up, — making  bad  still  worse, 
every  step  was  death  to  me  :  so  that  with  the  lost 
of  blood,  and  the  want  of  care-taking  of  me,  and 

a  fever  I  felt  coining  on  besides, (Poor  soul  1 

said  my  uncle  Toby.) Altogether,  an'  pleas* 

your  honour,  was  more  than  I  could  sustain. 

I  was  telling  my  sufferings  to  a  young  woman 
at  a  peasant's  house,  where  our  cart,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  line,  had  halted  ;  they  had  helped 
me  in,  and  the  young  woman  had  taken  a  cordial 
out  of  her  pocket  and  dropped  it  upon  some  sugar; 
and  seeing  it  had  cheered  me,  she  had  given  it 
me  a  second  and  a  third  time.  So  I  was  telling 
her,  an'  please  your  honour,  the  anguish  I  was 
in,  and  was  saying  it  was  so  intolerable  to  me  that 
I  had  much  rather  lie  down  upon  the  bed,  turning 
my  face  towards  one  which  was  in  the  comer  tf 
the  room, — and  die — than  go  on, — when,  upon 
her  attempting  to  lead  mo  to  it,  I  fainted  away  a 
her  arms.  She  was  a  good  soul  I  as  Your  honaUf 
said  the  Corporal,  wiping  his  eyes,  will  hear. 
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I  thought  love  had  been  a  joyous  thing,  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby. 

Tis  the  most  serious  thing,  an9  please  your 
honour  (sometimes)  that  is  in  the  world. 

By  the  persuasion  of  the  young  woman,  con- 
tinued the  Corporal,  the  cart  with  the  wounded 
■en  set  off  without  me ;  she  had  assured  them  I 
dwuld  expire  immediately  if  I  was  put  into  the 
art  So  when  I  came  to  myself, — 1  found  my- 
■tf  in  a  still  quiet  cottage,  with  no  one  but  the 
young  woman,  and  the  peasant  and  his  wife.  I 
was  laid  across  the  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
wkh  my  wounded  leg  upon  a  chair,  and  the  young 
woman  beside  me,  holdmg  the  corner  of  her  hand- 
kerchief dipped  in  vinegar  to  my  nose  with  one 
kind,  and  rubbing  my  temples  with  the  other. 

I  took  her  at  first  for  the  daughter  of  the 
peasant  (for  it  was  no  inn); — so  had  offered  her  a 
Ettle  purse  with  eighteen  florins,  which  my  poor 
brother  Tom  (here  Trim  wiped  his  eyes)  had 
sent  me  as  a  token,  by  a  recruit,  just  before  he 
Kt  out  for  Lisbon. 

I  never  told  your  honour  that  piteous  story 
yet    (Here  Trim  wiped  his  eyes  a  third  time.) 

The  young  woman  called  the  old  man  and  his 
wife  into  the  room  to  show  them  the  money,  in 
order  to  gain  me  credit  for  a  bed  and  what  little 
necessaries  I  should  want,  till  I  should  be  in  a 

condition  to  be  got  to  the  hospital. Come  then, 

aud  she,  tying  up  the  little  purse, — I'll  be  your 
banker  ; — but  as  that  office  alone  will  not  keep 
■e  employed,  111  be  your  nurse  too. 

I  thought  by  her  manner  of  speaking  this,  as 
veil  as  by  her  dress,  which  I  then  began  to  con- 
sider more  attentively, — that  the  young  woman 
could  not  be  the  daughter  of  the  peasant. 

She  was  in  black  down  to  her  toes,  with  her 
kair  concealed  under  a  cambric  border,  laid  close 
to  her  forehead :  she  was  one  of  those  kind  of 
mmt,  an'  please  your  honour,  of  which  your 
honour  knows  there  are  a  good  many  in  Flanders, 
which  they  let  go  loose.  By  thy  description, 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  dare  say  she  was  a 
young  Begnine,  of  which  there  are  none  to  be 
found  anywhere  but  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
—except  at  Amsterdam :  they  differ  from  nuns 
is  this,  that  they  can  quit  their  cloister  if  they 
choose  to  marry  ;  they  visit  and  take  care  of  the 
tjek  by  profession.  I  had  rather,  for  my  own 
part,  they  did  it  out  of  good-nature. 

She  often  told  me,  quoth  Trim,  she  did  it  for 

the  lore  of  Christ    I  did  not  like  it. 1  believe, 

Trim,  we  are  both  wrong,  said  my  uncle  Toby : — 
WD  ask  Mr.  Yorick  about  it  to-night,  at  my 
brother  Shandy's ; — so  put  me  in  mind,  added 
ay  undo  Toby. 

The  young  Beguine,  continued  the  Corporal, 
had  scarce  given  herself  time  to  tell  me  "she 
Would  be  my  nurse,"  when  she  hastily -turned 
about  to  begin  the  office  of  one,  and  prepare 
samething  for  me ; — and  in  a  short  time, — though 
I  thought  it  a  long  one, — she  came  back  with 
fennels,  Ac,  Ac,  and,  having  fomented  my  knee 
soundly  for  a  couple  of  hours,  &c.,  and  made  me 
a  basin  of  thin  gruel  for  my  supper, — she  wished 
Me  rest,  and  promised  to  be  with  me  early  in  the 
morning. —  She  wished  me,  an'  please  your 
r,  what  was  not  to  be  had. — My  fever  ran 
high  that  night ; — her  figure  made  sad  dia- 
me  5—I  was  every  moment  cut- 


ting the  world  in  two, — to  give  her  half  of  it  ;— 
and  every  moment  was  I  crying,  that  I  had 
nothing  but  a  knapsack  and  eighteen  florins  to 
share  with  her.  The  whole  night  long  was  the 
fair  Beguine,  like  an  angel,  close  by  my  bed-side, 
holding  back  my  curtain,  and  offering  me  cordials; 
— and  I  was  only  awakened  from  my  dream  by 
her  coming  there  at  the  hour  promised,  and 
giving  them  in  reality.  In  truth,  she  was  scarce 
ever  from  me ;  and  so  accustomed  was  I  to 
receive  life  from  her  hands  that  my  heart 
sickened,  and  I  lost  colour  when  she  left  the 
room ;  and  yet,  continued  the  Corporal  (making 
one  of  the  strangest  reflections  upon  it  in  the 
world) 

"It  was  not  love;" — for  during  the  three  weeks 
she  was  almost  constantly  with  me,  fomenting 
my  knee  with  her  hand  night  and  day, — I  can 
honestly  say,  an'  please  your  Honour, — that  * 
*******        once. 

That  was  very  odd,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby.— 

I  think  so  too, — said  Mrs.  Wadman. 

It  never  did,  said  the  Corporal. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 


But  'tis  no  marvel,  continued  the  Corporal, 

seeing  my  uncle  Toby  musing  upon  it, — for  love, 
an'  please  your  honour,  is  exactly  like  war,  in 
this  ;  that  a  soldier,  though  he  has  escaped  thrco 
weeks  complete  o'  Saturday  night, — may,  never- 
theless, be  shot  though  his  heart  on  Sunday 
morning. — It  happened  so  here,  an'  please  your 
honour,  with  this  difference  only — that  it  was  on 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  fell  in  love  all 
at  once,  with  a  sisserara. — It  burst  upon  me,  an' 
please  your  honour,  like  a  bomb, — scarce  giving 
me  time  to  say,  "  God  bless  me." 

I  thought,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  a  man 
never  fell  in  love  so  very  suddenly. 

Yes,  an'  please  your  honour,  if  ho  is  in  the 
way  of  it, — replied  Trim. 

I  prithee,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  inform  me  how 
this  matter  happened. 

With  all  pleasure,  said  the  Corporal,  making  a 
bow. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

I  had  escaped,  continued  tho  Corporal,  all  that 
time  from  falling  in  love,  and  had  gono  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  had  it  not  been  predestined 
otherwise.  —  There  is  no  resisting  our  fate. — 
It  was  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  told 
your  honour. 

The  old  man  and  his  wifo  had  walked  out 

Every  thing  was  still  and  hush  as  midnight 
about  the  house. 

There  was  not  so  much  as  a  duck  or  a  duckling 
about  the  yard, — 

When  the  fair  Beguine  came  in  to  see  me. 

My  wound  was  then  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well, 
the  inflammation  had  been  gone  off  for  some  time; 
but  it  was  succeeded  with  an  itching  both  above 
and  below  my  knee,  so  insufferable  that  I  had 
not  shut  my  eyes  the  whole  night  for  it. 

Let  me  see  it,  said  she,  kneeling  down  upon  the 
ground  parallel  to  my  knee,  and  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  part  below  it. — It  only  wants  rubbing  a 
little,  said  the  Beguine  ;  so,  covering  it  with  the 
bed-clothes,  she  began  with  the  fore-finger  of  her 
right  hand  to  rub  under  my  knee,  guiding  her 
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fore-finder  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  edge 
of  the  flannel  which  kept  on  the  dressing. 

In  five  or  six  minutes  I  felt  slightly  the  end  of 
her  second  finger, — and  presently  it  was  laid  flat 
with  the  other,  and  she  continued  rubbing  in  that 
way  round  and  round  for  a  good  while ;  it  then 
camo  into  my  head  that  I  should  fall  in  love  : — I 
blushed  when  1  saw  how  while  :i  hand  she  had. — 
I  shall  never,  an'  please  your  honour,  behold 
another  hand  so  white  whilst  1  live. 

Not  in  that  place,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

Though  it  was  the  most  serious  despair  in 
nature  to  the  Corporal,  he  could  not  forbear 
smiling 

The  young  Bi  guinc,  continued  the  Corj»oral, 
perceiving  it  was  of  great  service  to  me — from 
rubbing  for  some  time  with  two  liners, — pro- 
ceeded to  rub  at  length  with  three, — till  by  little 
and  little  she  brought  down  the  fourth,  and  then 
rubbed  with  her  whole  hand.     I   will  never  sav 

• 

another  word,  an*  please  your  honour,  upon 
iiands  again  ; — but  it  was  sofu  r  than  Kit  in. 

Prithee,  Trim,  commend  it  ad  much  as  thou 

w  iit,  said  my  uncle  Toby  ;  I  shall  hear  thy  story 

with  the  more  delight. The  Corporal  thanked 

his  master  most  uufeignedly  ;  but,  having  nothing 
to  say  upon  the  Bcguine's  hand  but  the  .^une  over 
again,  he  proceeded  to  the  effects  of  it. 

The  fair  Beguine,  said  the  Corporal,  continued 
rubbing  with  her  whole  hand  under  my  knee. — 

till    1   feared  her  zeal  would  weary  her. **  I 

would  do  a  thousand  times  more,'*  said  she,  *<  for 

the   love  of  Christ." In   saying   which,  she 

passed  her  hand  across  the  flannel,  to  the  part 
above  my  knee,  which  £  had  equally  complained 
of,  and  rubbed  it  also. 

I  perceived  then,  I  was  banning  to  lie  in 
love. — 

As  sho  continued  rub-rub-rubbing,  I  felt  it 
spread  from  under  her  hand,  an'  please  your 
honour,  to  ever}-  part  of  my  frame. 

The  more  she  rubbed,  and  the  longer  strokes 
she  tool;,  the  more  the  fire  kindled  in  my  veins, 
— till  at  length,  by  two  or  three  strokes  longer 
than  tho  rest,  my  passion  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch. — I  seized  her  hand, — 

And  then  thou  clappcd'st  it  to  thy  lips,  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  madest  a  speoeh. 

Whether  the  Corporal's  amour  t. ■riniuat'id  pre- 
cise] v  in  the  wav  mv  uncle  Toby  described  it,  is 
not  material ;  it  is  enough  that  it  contained  in  it 
the  essence  of  all  the  love-romances  which  ever 
have  been  written  since  tho  beginning  of  the 
wond. 

CHAPTER  XXJ1I. 

As  soon  as  the  Conioral  had  finished  the  storv 
of  hia  amour, — or  rather  my  uncle  Toby  for  him, 
— Mrs.  Wadiman  silently  sallied  forth  from  lur 
arbour,  replaced  the  pin  in  her  mob,  parsed  the 
wicker-gate,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  my 
uncle  Toby's  sentry-box :  die  disposition  which 
Trim  had  made  in  my  uncle  Toby's  mind  was  too 
favourable  a  crisis  to  be  let  slipped. — 

— The  attack  was  determined  upon  :  it  was 
facilitated  still  more  by  my  uncle  Toby's  having 
ordered  tho  Corporal  to  wheel  off  tho  pioneer's 
shovel,  the  spade,  the  pick-axe,  the  picqucts,  and 
other  military  stores  which  lay  scattered  upon  the 
ground  where  Dunkirk  stood. — The  Corporal  had 
marched  ;— the  field  was  clear. 


Now,  consider,  sir,  what  nonsense  it  is,  either 
in  fighting,  or  writing,  or  anything  else  (whether 
in  rhyme  to  it,  or  not)  which  a  man  lias  occasion 
to  do, — to  act  by  plan  :  for  if  ever  plan,  indepen- 
dent of  all  circumstances,  deserved  registering  m 
letters  of  gold  (I  mean  in  the  archives  of  Gotham) 
— it  was  certainly  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Wadman'l 
attack  of  my  uncle  Toby  in  his  sentry-box,  h§ 
plan.  Now,  the  plan  hanging  up  in  it  at  thn 
juncture,  being  the  plan  of  Dunkirk, — and  the 
tale  of  Dunkirk  a  tale  of  relaxation,  it  opposed 
every  impression  she  could  make :  and  besides^ 
could  she  have  gone  upon  it, — the  manoeuvre  of 
fingers  and  hands  in  the  attack  of  the  sentry-box 
w.is  so  outdone  bv  that  of  the  f«ir  Bcguiac's  in 
Trim's  story,  —  that  just  then,  that  particular 
attack,  however  successful  before — became  the 
most  heartless  attack  tliat  could  be  made. 

( > !  let  woman  alone  for  this.  Mrs.  Wadmn 
had  scarce  opened  tho  wicker  gate,  when  her 
genius  sported  with  the  change  of  circumstances 

She  funned  a  new  attack  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
T  am  half  distracted,  Captain  Shandy,  m 


Mrs.  Wadinan,  holding  up  her  cambric-handker- 
chief to  her  left  eye,  as  she  approached  the  door  of 
my  uncle  Toby's  sentry -box ;  a  mote, — or  sand,— 
or  something, — I  know  not  wliat,  has  got  into  tab 
eye  of  mine  ; — do  look  into  it : — it  is  not  in  (he 
white. — 

In  saying  which,  Mi's.  Wadinan  edged  henelf 
close  in  beside  my  uncle  Toby,  and,  squeezing 
herself  down  upon  tho  corner  of  his  bench,  she 
gave  hun  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  without  rifting 
up. Do  look  into  it,  said  she. 

Honest  soul  1  thou  didst  look  into  it  with  U 
much  innocency  of  heart  as  ever  child  looked  into 
a  raree  show-box  ;  and  'twere  as  much  a  sin  to 
have  hurt  thee. 

If  a  man  will  be  peeping  of  his  own  accord  into 
things  of  that  nature,  I've  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

My  uncle  Toby  never  did  :  and  I  will  answer 
for  him  that  he  would  have  sat  quietly  upon  a 
sofa  from  June  to  January  (which,  \ou  know, 
takes  in  both  the  hot  and  cold  months)  with  an 
eye  as  fine  as  the  Thracian  *  Rhodopc's  beside 
him,  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  S 
black  or  a  blue  one. 

The  difficulty  was  to  get  my  undo  Toby  to  look 
at  one  at  all. 

'Tis  surmounted.     And 

I  see  him  yonder,  with  his  pipe  pendulous  in 
his  hand,  and  the  ashes  falling  out  of  it, — looking. 
— and  looking,  —  then  rubbing  his  eyes, — and 
looking  again,  with  twice  the  good-nature  tksi 
ever  Galileo  looked  for  a  spot  iu  the  sun. 

In  vain  !  for,  by  all  the  powers  which  nnin?«+* 
the  organ — Widow  Wadman's  left  eye  shines  this 
moment  as  lucid  as  her  right  ; — there  is  neither 
mote,  nor  sand,  nor  dust,  nor  chaff,  nor  speck, 
nor  particle  of  opaque  matter,  floating  in  it — 
There  is  nothing,  my  dear  paternal  uncle!  bat 
one  lambent  delicious  fire,  furtively  shooting  out 
from  every  part  of  it,  in  all  directions,  into  thine. 

If  thou  lookest,  uncle  Toby,  iu  search  of  this 

mote  one  moment  longer, — thou  art  undone.       _ 

*]lbodf>pe  Thraoia  tarn  inovitabfli  fasclnn  instructs, 
tarn  oxacte  oculia  intuens  uttrazit,  ut  si  in  iluun  quit  to* 
cidisaet,  fieri  non  pok*ct,  quin  capcretur.— /  know  *ot*h+> 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

An  eye  is,  for  all  the  world,  exactly  like  a  can- 
non, in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  eye 
ertbe  cannon,  in  themselves,  as  it  is  the  carriage 
ef  the  eye — and  the  carriage  of  the  cannon  ;  by 
which  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  enabled  to 
fa  to  much  execution.  I  don't  think  the  com- 
poriMa  a  bad  one:  however,  as  'tis  made  and 
pitted  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  as  much  for 
He  as  ornament,  all  I  desire  in  return  is  that, 
whenever  I  speak  of  Mrs.  W adman's  eyes 
(except  once  in  the  next  period)  that  you  keep  it 
■  your  fancy. 

I  protest,  madam,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  can 
tie  nothing  whatever  in  your  eye. 

—It  is  not  in  the  white,  said  Mrs.  Wadman. 
—My  uncle  Toby  looked  with  might  and  main 
■to  the  pupil. 

Now,  of  all  the  eyes  which  ever  were  created, 
from  your  own,  madam,  up  to  those  of  Venus 
henelf,  which  certainly  were  as  venereal  a  pair  of 
•yes  as  ever  stood  in  a  head,  there  never  was  an 
eye  of  them  all  so  fitted  to  rob  my  uncle  Toby  of 
ha  repose  as  the  very  eye  at  which  he  was  look- 
mg  j— it  was  not,  madam,  a  rolling  eye,—  a  romp- 
mg,or  a  wanton  one ;— nor  was  it  an  eye  sparkling, 
sealant  or  imperious — of  high  claims  and  terrify - 
Bg  exactions,  which  would  have  curdled  at  once 
that  milk  of  human  nature  of  which  my  uncle 
Teby  was  made  up  ; — but  'twas  an  eye  full  of 
gentle  salutations,— and  soft  responses, — speaking, 
—not  like  the  trumpet-stop  of  some  ill-made  organ, 
m  which  many  an  eye  I  talk  to  holds  coarse  con- 
une,  but  whispering  soft,  —  like  the  last  low 
aeeeats  of  an  expiring  saint, — "How  can  you 
fcve  comfortless,  Captain  Shandy,  and  alone,  with- 
fit  a  bosom  to  lean  your  head  on, — or  trust  your 
to!w 
It  was  an  eye- 
But  I  shall  be  in  lovo  with  it  myself,  if  I  say 
other  word  about  it. 
It  did  my  uncle  Toby's  business. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Thjerb  is  nothing  shows  the  characters  of  my 
feber  and  my  uncle  Toby  in  a  more  entertaining 
%ht  than  their  different  manner  of  deportment 
aider  the  same  accident ; — for  I  call  not  love  a 
misfortune ;  from  a  persuasion  that  a  man's  heart 

a  ever  the  better  for  it Great  God  1  what  must 

ny  uncle  Toby's  have  been,  when  'twas  all  beuig- 
mtv  without  it ! 

My  father,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  papers, 
was  very  subject  to  this  passion  before  he  married ; 
—hot,  from  a  little  subacid  kind  of  drollish  im- 
patience in  his  nature,  whenever  it  befel  him,  he 
would  never  submit  to  it  like  a  Christian  ;  but 
would  pish,  and  huff,  and  bounce,  and  kick,  and 
play  the  devil,  and  write  the  bitterest  philippics 
against  the  eye  that  ever  man  wrote : — there  is 
one  in  verse  upon  somebody's  eye  or  other,  that, 
far  two  or  three  nights  together,  had  put  him  by 
km  rest ;  which,  in  his  first  transport  of  resent- 
ment against  it,  he  begins  thus  :— 

"  A  devil  tie— and  mischief  such  doth  work 
At  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turk."  * 


•  This  will  be  printed  with  my  father's  Life  oi  Socrates, 
cetc. 


In  short,  during  the  whole  paroxysm,  my  father 
was  all  abuse  and  foul  language,  approaching 
rather  towards  malediction  ;  only  he  did  not  do  it 
with  as  much  method  as  Ernulphus  ;  he  was  too 
impetuous  ;  nor  with  Ernulphus's  policy  ;  —  for 
though  my  father,  with  the  most  intolerant  spirit, 
would  curse  both  this  and  that,  and  everything 
under  heaven,  which  was  either  aiding  or  abet- 
ting to  his  love, — yet  ho  never  concluded  his 
chapter  of  curses  upon  it  without  cursing  at  him- 
self in  the  bargain,  as  one  of  the  most  egregious 
fools  and  coxcombs,  ho  would  say,  that  ever  was 
let  loose  in  the  world. 

My  uncle  Toby,  on  the  contrary,  took  it  like  a 
lamb, — sat  still,  and  lot  the  poison  work  in  his 
veins  without  resistance:— iu  the  sharpest  exacer- 
bations of  his  wound  Hike  that  on  his  groin)  he 
never  dropped  one  fretiul  nor  discontented  word, — 
he  blamed  neither  heaven  nor  earth, — nor  thought, 
nor  spoke,  an  injurious  thing  of  anybody,  nor  any 
part  of  it ;  he  sat  solitary  and  pensive  with  his 
pipe, —looking  at  his  lame  leg, — then  whiffing  out 
a  sentimental  heigh-ho  !  which,  mixing  with  the 
smoke,  incommoded  no  one  mortal. 
He  took  it  like  a  lamb,  I  say. 
In  truth,  he  had  mistook  it  at  first ;  for,  having 
taken  a  ride  with  my  father  that  very  morning,  to 
save,  if  possible,  a  beautiful  wood,  which  the  dean 
and  chapter  were  hewing  down  to  give  to  the 
poor  ;  *  which  said  wood  being  in  full  view  of  my 
uncle  Toby's  house,  and  of  singular  service   to 
him  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Wynncn- 
dale, — by  trotting  on  too  hastily  to  save  it,  upon 
an  uneasy  saddle,  worse  horse,  &c.  &c.-— —it  had 
so    happened  that  the  serous  part  of  the  blood 
had  got  betwixt  the  two  skins,  in  the  nethermost 
part  of  my  uncle  Toby, — the  first  shootings  of 
which  (as  my  uncle  Toby  had  no  experience  of 
love)  he  had  taken  for  a  part  of  the  passion,  till 
the  blister  breaking  in  the  one  case,  and  the  other 
remaining,  my  uncle  Toby  was  presently  convinced 
that  his  wound  was  not  a  skin-deep  wound,  but 
that  it  had  gono  to  his  heart. 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

The  world  is  ashamed  of  being  virtuous. — My 
uncle  Toby  knew  little  of  the  world  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  ho  felt  he  was  in  love  with  Widow 
Wadman,  he  had  no  conception  that  the  thing 
was  any  more  to  be  made  a  mystery  of  than  if 
Mrs.  Wadman  had  given  him  a  cut  with  a  gapped 
knife  across  his  finger.  Had  it  been  otherwise, — 
yet,  as  he  ever  looked  uj>on  Trim  as  a  humble 
friend,  and  saw  fresh  reasons  ever}'  day  of  his 
life  to  treat  him  as  such, — it  would  have  made  no 
variation  in  the  manner  in  winch  he  informed  him 
of  the  affair. 

"I  am  in  lovo,  Corporal!"  quoth  my  undo 
Toby. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIT. 

In  love  !  —  said  the  Corporal, — your  honour 
was  very  well  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I 
was  telling  your  honour  the  story  of  the  King  of 

Bohemia. Bohemia  !  said  my  uncle  Toby 

musing  a  long   time What  became   of  that 

story,  Trim! 

We  lost  it,  an'  please  your  honour,  some- 

*  Mr.  Shandy  mubt  mean  the  poor  in  spirit ;  inasmuch 
as  they  divided  the  money  amongst  themselves. 
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how  betwixt  us  ; — bat  your  honour  was  as  free 

from  love  then  as  I  am. 'Twaa  just  whilst  thou 

went'st  off  with  the  wheel-barrow,  —  with  Mrs. 
Wadman,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. — She  has  left  a 
ball  here,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  pointing  to  his 
breast. 

She  can  no  more,  an'  please  your  honour, 

stand  a  siege,  than  she  could  fly,  cried  the  Cor- 
poral. 

But  as  we  are  neighbours,  Trim,  the  best 

way,  I  think,  is  to  let  hor  know  it  civilly  first, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

Now,  if  I  might  presume,  said  the  Corporal, 

to  differ  from  your  honour, 

Why  else  do  I  talk  to  thee,  Trim  f  said  my 

uncle  Toby,  mildly. 

——Then  I  would  begin,  an'  please  your  honour, 
with  making  a  good  thundering  attack  upon  her, 
in  return, — and  telling  her  civilly  afterwards  ; — for 
if  she  knows  anything  of  your  honour's  being  in 

love,  beforehand L— d  help  her  1 — she  knows 

no  more  at  present  of  it,  Trim,  said  my  undo  Toby, 
— than  the  child  unborn. 
Precious  souls  !— 

Mrs.  Wadman  had  told  it,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, to  Mrs.  Bridget,  twenty-four  hours 
before ;  and  was  at  that  very  moment  sitting  in 
council  with  her,  touching  some  slight  misgivings 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  affair,  which  the 
Devil,  who  never  lies  dead  in  a  ditch,  had  put 
into  her  head, — before  he  would  allow  lialf  time 
to  get  quietly  through  her  Te  Deum. 

lam  terribly  afraid,  said  Widow  Wadman,  in 
case  I  should  marry  him,  Bridget, — that  the  poor 
Captain  will  nut  enjoy  his  health,  with  the  mon- 
strous wound  upon  his  groin. 

It  may  not,  madam,  be  so  very  large,  replied 

Bridget,  as  you  think ;— and  1  believe,  besides, 
added  she, — that  'tis  dried  up. 

1  could  like  to  know, — merely  for  his  sake, 

said  Mrs.  Wadman. 

We'll  know  the  long  and  the  broad  of  it 

in  ten  days,  answered  Mrs.  Bridget;  for  whilst 
the  Captain  is  paying  his  addresses  to  you, — I'm 
confident  Mr.  Trim  will  be  for  making  love  to 
me ; — and  I'll  let  him  as  much  as  he  will,  added 
Bridget,  to  get  it  all  out  of  him. 

The  measures  were  taken  at  once  ; — and  my 
uncle  Toby  and  the  Corporal  went  on  with  theirs. 
Now,  quoth  the  Corporal,  setting  his  left  hand 
a-kimbo,  and  giving  such  a  flourish  with  his  right 
as  just  promised  success — and  no  more, — if  your 
honour  will  give  me  leave  to  lay  down  the  plan  of 

this  attack, 

Thou  wilt  pleaso  me  by  it,  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  exceedingly  ; — and  as  I  foresee  thou  must 
act  in  it  as  my  aide-de-camp,  here's  a  crown,  Cor- 
poral, to  begin  with,  to  steep  thy  commission. 

Then,  an'  please  your  honour,  said  the 

Corporal  (making  a  bow  first  for  his  commission) 
— wo  will  begin  with  getting  your  honour's  laced 
clothes  out  of  the  great  campaign-trunk,  to  be  well 
aired,  and  have  the  blue  and  gold  taken  up  at  tho 
sleeves ; — and  I'll  put  your  whito  Ramillics-wig 
fresh  into  pipes  ; — and  send  for  a  tailor  to  have 
your  honour's  thin  scarlet  breeches  turned.— 
I  had  better  take  the  red  plush  ones,  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby. They  will  be  too  clumsy,  said  the 

Corporal 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Thou  wilt  get  a  brush  and  a  little  chalk  to 

my  sword. 

'Twill  be  only  in  your  honour's  way,  replied 
Trim. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

— But  your  honour's  two  razors  shall  be  new 
set — and  I  will  get  my  Montero-cap  furbished  up, 
and  put  on  poor  Lieutenant  Lc  Fovre's  regimental 
coat,  which  your  honour  gave  me  to  wear  for  hk 
sake ; — and  as  soon  as  your  honour  is  ckas- 
shaved, — and  has  got  your  clean  shirt  on,  with 
your  blue  and  gold  or  your  fine 
times  one  and  sometimes  t'otl 


'other, — and  everything 
is  ready  for  the  attack, — we'll  march  up  boldly, 
—  ir  'twas  to  the  face  of  a  bastion ;  and  white 


as  if 


your  honour  engages  Mrs.  Wadman  in  the  par- 
lour, to  the  right,— I'll  attack  Mrs.  Bridget  in  tat 
kitchen,  to  the  left ;  and  having  seized  that  pas, 
I'll  answer  for  it,  said  the  Corporal,  snapping  tie 
fingers  over  his  head, — that  the  day  is  our  own. 

1  wish  1  may  but  manage  it  right,  said  a? 

uncle  Toby  ; — but  I  declare,  Corporal,  I  had 
rather  march  up  to  the  very  edge  of  a  trench. 


the  Corporal. 
1  s 


A  woman  is  quite  a  different  thing,  aud 
oral, 
suppose  so,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

If  anything  in  this  world  which  my  father  and 
could  have  provoked  my  uncle  Toby,  during  the 
time  he  was  in  love,  it  was  the  perverse  use  mj 
father  was  always  making  of  an  expression  i 
Hilarion,  tho  hermit ;  who,  in  speaking  of  ha 
abstinence,  his  watchings,  flagellations,  and  other 
instrumental  parts  of  his  religion, — would  al- 
though with  more  facetiousness  than  became  a 
hermit,  "  that  they  were  tho  means  he  used  to 
make  his  ass  (meaning  his  body)  leave  oft"  kicking." 

It  pleased  my  father  well ;  it  was  not  only  s 
laconic  way  of  expressing — but  of  libelling,  at  the 
same  time,  the  desires  and  appetites  of  the  lover 
part  of  us  ;  so  that  for  many  years  of  my  father's 
life  'twas  his  constant  modo  of  expression ;— be 
never  used  the  word  passions  once, — but  iff 
always,  instead  of  them  ;— so  that  he  might  he 
said  truly  to  have  been  upon  the  bones,  or  the 
hack  of  his  own  ass,  or  else  of  some  other  man's, 
during  all  tliat  time. 

I  must  here  observe  to  you  the  difference  betwixt 

My  father's  ass  and 

My  hobby-horse, — in  order  to  keep  characters ai 
separate  as  may  be,  in  our  fancies  as  we  go  along. 

For  m)  hobby-horse,  if  you  recollect  a  little, 
is  no  way  a  vicious  beast ;  he  has  scarce  one  hair 
or  lineament  of  the  ass  about  him, — 'Tia  the  spott- 
ing little  filly-folly  which  carries  you  out  for  the 
present  hour,— a  maggot,  a  butterfly,  a  picture,  a 
fiddlestick, — an  uncle  Toby's  siege,  or  an  anjrfStaf 
which  a  man  makes  a  shift  to  get  astride  on,  to 
canter  it  away  from  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of 
life. — 'Tis  as  useful  a  beast  as  is  in  the  whole 
creation  ; — nor  do  I  really  see  how  the  world 
could  do  without  it. 

— But  for  my  father's  ass. — Oh  !  mount  him*— 
mount  him,— mount  him,— (tliat's  three  times,  ie 
it  not!) — mount  him  not: — 'tis  a  beast  conee- 
pisoent; — and  foul  befal  the  man  who  does  not 
hinder  him  from  kicking. 
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hi.  first  fteciii"  li. 

)ii,..   goes  it  with  vi 


Now,  my  untie  Toby  thinking  more  of  the  part 
"there  lie  had  bad  the  blister  than  of  Hilarion'a 
Metaphor, — and  our  preconceptions  having  (yon 
bow)  aa  great  a  power  over  the  sounds  of  words 
•■(be  shapes  of  things,  he  had  imagine,!  that  niv 
father,  who  was  not  very  ceremonious  in  his  choice 
■f  words,  had  inquired  after  the  part  by  its  proper 
tame  :  so,  notwithstanding  my  mother.  Dr.  Slop, 
■ad  Mr.  Yorick,  were  sitting  in  the  parlour,  he 
tkought  it  rather  civil  to  conform  to  tho  term  ray 
killer  bad  made  use  of  than  not.  When  a  ninu 
■.hemmed  in  by  two  indecorums,  and  must  commit 
■B  of  'em,  I  always  observe — let  him  choose 
■wkich  he  will,  the  world  will  blame  him  ;—  *«  I 
■amid  not  be  astonished  if  it  blames  my  uncle 

Jay  a — ,  qnoth  my  uncle  Toby,  is  ranch  better, 
Brother  Shandy — My  father  had  formed  great 
expectations  from  bis  ass  in  this  onset ;  and 
Mild  have  brought  him  on  again  ;  hut  Doctor 
Sop  setting  up  an  intemperate  laugh, — and  my 
■other  crying  out,  L —  bless  us  ! — it  drove  my 
sailer's  ass  off  the  field ; — and  the  lau^h  than 
Uooming  general, — there  was  no  briugauj  lun 
swk  to  the  charge  for  some  time  ; — 

And  so  the  discourse  went  on  without  him. 

Everybody,  said  my  mother,  says  you  are  in 
Jus,  brother  Toby  ; — and  we  hope  it  is  true. 

1  am  as  much  in  love,  sister,  I  believe, 

■ashed  my  uncle  Toby,  as  any  man  usually  is. 

Bnoph  '.  said  my  father. And  when  did  you 

snow  it  I  qnoth  my  mother. 

When  the  Mi.-ti  r  broke,   i\  plied  my  uncle 

My  uncle  Toby's  reply  put  my  father  into  good 
Samper — so  he  charged  □'  foot. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

As  the  ancients  agree,  brother  Toby,  said  my 
tamer,  that  there  are  two  different  and  distinct 
kmda  of  tow,  according  to  the  ditferent  parts 
srhkh  are  affected  by  it, — the  brain  or  liver, — 1 
think  when  a  man  is  in  love  it  behoves  him  a  little 
to  consider  which  of  the  two  he  is  fallen  into. 

What  signifies  it,  brother  Shandy,  replied 

»ny  uncle  Toby,  which  of  the  two  it  is,  provided 
it  will  but  make  a  man  marry,  and  love  bis  wife, 
and  get  a  few  children  1 

A  few  children  !    cried  my  fattier,  rising 

••t  of  bis  chair,  and  looking  full  in  my  mother's 
face,  aa  be  forced  his  way  betwixt  hers  and  Doctor 
Slop's, — A  few  children  I  cried  my  father,  repent- 
fag  my   uncle  Toby'-   -"™t-    -*■   u-  — n— . 


■  words,  as  ho  walked   t 

Mot,  my  dear  brother  Toby,  cried  my  father, 
recovering  himself  all  at  onee,  and  cominc.  close 
•p  to  the  back  of  my  uncle  Toby's  chair, — not 
that  I  should  be  sorry  hadst  thou  a  score  :— on 
ins  contrary,  1  should  rejoice, — and  be  as  kind, 
Toby,  to  every  one  of  them  aa  a  father. 

nj  ancle  Toby  stole  his  hand,  unpercoived. 
Behind  his  chair,  to  give  my  father's  a  squeeze. 

Nay,  moreover,  continued  he,  keeping  hold  of 
My  uncle  Toby's  hand, — so  much  dost  thou  pos- 


sess, my  dear  Toby,  of  the  tnilk  of  human  nature, 
and  so  little  of  its  asperities, — 'tis  piteous  the 
world  is  not  peopled  by  creatures  which  resemble. 
thee  I  and  was  I  an  Asiatic  monarch,  added  my 
father,  h.-atmi:  himself  with  his  new  project, — I 
would  oblige  thee,  provided  it  would  not  impair 
thy  strength,— or  dry  up  thy  radical  moisture  too 
fast, — or  weaken  thy  memory,  or  fancy,  brother 
Toby,  wliiiili  tlnNecyniTii™,  iis..nliiiatiiy 'taken,  are 
apt  to  do, — else,  dear  Toby,  I  wonld  procure  thee 
the  moat  beautifql  women  in  my  empire,  and  I 
would  oblige  thee,  noltnt  coteni,  to  begot  for  mo 
one  subject  every  menth. 

As  my  father  pronounced  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence,— my  mother  took  a  pinch  of  snuff— 

Now  1  would  not,  quoth  my  uncla  Toby,  get  0, 
child,  nalrni  voleni,  that  is,  whether  I  would  or 
no,  to  please  the  nrvatest  piimv  upon  earth. — 

And  'twould  be  cruel  in  me,  brother  Toby,  to 
compel  thee,  sai.l  my  father  ; — but  'tis  a  case  put 

to  show  thee  that  it  i-  not  thy  !,e„vi(iii2  :.  ehihl, 

in  case  thou  shouldst  be  able,  but  the  system  of 
love  and  marriage  thou  gocst  upon,  which  I 
wonld  set  Ihee  right  in. 

There  is,  at  least,  said  Yorick,  a  great  deal  of 
reason  and  plain  sense  in  Captain  .Shandy's  opinion 
of  love  :  and  'tis  among  the  ill-spent  hours  of  my 
life,  which  I  have  to  answer  for,  that  I  have  read 
so  many  flourishing  poets  and  rhetoricians  in  my 
time,    from    whom    I    never  could    entract    so 

I  wish,  Yorick,  said  my  father,  you  had  road 

Plato  ;  for  there  yon  would  have  learnt  that  there 

are  two  fooes.— — I  know  there  were  two  religions, 

ilied  Yorick,  among  the  ancients  : — one  for  the 

;her  for  the   learned ;— but  I 

ight  have  served  both  of  them 


replied  i 
vulgar,— 


wry 


relL- 


could  not,  replied  my  father, — nnd  for  the 
"  *"~,  of  tbese  loves,  aeeindioi;  w 
t    upon    Vclasius,    the   one  is 


Fieinus's    en 
rational,— 

The  other  is  nalura 
tho  first  ancient,— witl 
had  nothing  to  do  ;  th< 
and  Diono. 

Pray,  brother,  quoth  my  inn !e  Toby,  what  has 

a  man  who  believes  in  God  to  do  with  this  I 

My  father  could  not  stop  to  answer,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

Tlii*  latter,  continued  he,  partakes  wholly  of  ll  10 
nature  of  Venus. 

The  first,  which  Is  the  golden  chain  let  down 
from  heaven,  enciten  1"  love  heroic,  which  com- 
prehends in  it,  and  excites  to,  the  desire  of  philo- 
sophy and  truth ; — tho  second  excites  to  drsire 
simply.- 


To  be  sure,  said  my  mother,  (one  keeps  peace  in 
the  world. 

It  replenishes  the  earth,  said  my  mother, 

But  it  keeps  heaven  empty, — my  dear,  replied 
my  father. 

'Tiri  virginity,  cried  Slop,  triumphantly,  which 
fills  paradise. 

Well  pushed,  mm  I  quoth  my  father. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
My  father  had  such  a  skirmishing,  cutting  kind 
of  a  slashing  way  with  him  in  his  disputations,  thrust- 
ing and  ripping,  and  giving  every  one  a  stroke  to 
remember  him  by  in  his  turn, — that  if  there  were 
twenty  people  in  company,  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  was  sure  to  have  every  one  of  'cm  against  him. 

What  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  leave  him 
thus  without  an  ally  was,  that  if  there  was  any  one 
l>o*t  more  untenable  than  the  rest,  he  would  l>e 
wire  to  throw  himself  into  it ;  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, when  he  was  once  there,  he  would  defend  it 
so  gallantly  that  'twould  have  been  a  concern, 
either  to  a  brave  man,  or  a  good-natured  one,  to 
have  seen  him  driven  out. 

Yorick,  for  this  reason,  though  he  would  often 
attack  him, — yet  could  never  bear  to  do  it  with 
all  his  force 

Doctor  Slop's  virginity,  in  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  had  got  him  for  once  on  the  right  side  of 
the  rampart ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  blow  up 
all  the  convents  in  Christendom  about  Slop's  cars, 
when  Corporal  Trim  came  into  the  parlour  to 
inform  my  uncle  Toby  that  his  thin  scarlet 
breeches,  in  which  the  attack  was  to  bo  made 
upon  Mrs.  Wadman,  would  not  do  ;  for  tliat  the 
tailor,  in  ripping  them  up  in  order  to  turn  them, 

had  found  they  had  been  turned  before. Then 

turn  them  again,  brother,  said  my  father  rapidly, 
for  there  will  be  many  a  turning  of  'em  yet  before 

all's  done  in  the  affair. They  are  as  rotten  as 

dirt,  said  the  Corporal. Then  by  all   means, 

said  my  father,  bespeak  a  new  pair,  brother  ; — 
for  though  I  know,  continued  my  father,  turning 
himself  to  the  company,  that  Widow  Wadman 
has  been  deeply  in  love  with  my  brother  Toby  for 
many  years,  and  has  used  ever}*  art  and  circum- 
vention of  woman  to  outwit  him  into  the  same 
passion,  yet  now  that  she  lias  c&ught  him — her 
fever  will  be  past  its  height. 

She  has  gained  her  point. 

In  this  case,  continued  my  father,  which  Plato, 
I  am  persuaded,  never  thought  of, — Love,  you 
see,  is  not  so  much  a  sentiment  as  a  situation, 
into  which  a  man  enters 
would  do  into  a  corps, 
loves  the  service  or  no ; — being  once  in  it, — he 
acts  as  if  he  did,  and  takes  every  step  to  show 
himself  a  man  of  prowess. 

The  hypothesis,  like  the  rest  of  my  father's, 
was  plausible  enough,  and  my  uncle  Toby  liad  but 
a  single  word  to  object  to  it, — in  which  Trim 
stood  ready  to  second  him  ; — but  my  father  had 
not  drawn  his  conclusion. 

For  this  reason,  continued  my  father  (stating 
the  case  over  again), — notwithstanding  all  the 
world  knows  that  Mrs.  Wadman  affects  my  bro- 
ther Toby  ; — and  my  brother  Toby  contrarywise 
affects  Mrs.  Wadman,  and  no  obstacle  in  nature 
to  forbid  the  music  striking  up  this  very  night, 
yet  will  I  answer  for  it  that  this  self-same  tune 
will  not  be  played  this  twelvemonth. 

We  have  taken  our  measures  badly,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby,  looking  up  interrogatively  in  Trim's 
face. 

I  would  lay  my  Montero-cap,  said  Trim. 

Now  Trim 'a  Montero-cap,  as  I  once  told  you,  was 
his  constant  wager ;  and  having  furbished  it  up 
that  very  night,  in  order  to  go  upon  the  attack, — 


,  as  my  brother  Toby 
no  matter  whether  he 


it  made  the  odds  look  more  considerable*— 
lay,  an'  please  your  honour,  my  Montcro 
shilling, — was  it  proper,  continued  Trim 
a  bow)  to  offer  a  wager  before  your  honoi 

There  is  nothing  improper  in  it,  said  id 
— 'tis  a  mode  of  expression ;  for  in  aay 
wouldst  lay  thy  Montero-cap  to  a  shil 
thou  meanest  is  this, — that  thou  beiievest 

Now,  What  dost  thou  believe ! 

That  Widow  Wadman,  an'  please  your 
cannot  hold  it  out  ten  days. 

And  whence,  cried  Slop,  jeeringly,  hast 
this  knowledge  of  woman,  friend  ? 

By  falling  in  love  with  a  popish  clerg 
said  Trim. 

'Twas  a  Beguine,  said  my  uncle  Toby.- 

Doctor  Slop  was  too  much  in  wrath  to 
the  distinction ;  and  my  father,  taking  i 
crisis  to  fall  in  helter-skelter  upon  the  wh 
of  nuns  and  Beguines,  a  set  of  silly,  ft 
gages, — Slop  could  not  stand  it ; — and  i 
Toby  having  some  measures  to  take  i 
breeches, — and  Yorick  about  his  fourtl 
division, — in  order  for  their  several  atta 
day, — the  company  broke  up :  and  my  fatl 
left  alone,  and  having  half  an  hour  upon  1 
betwixt  that  and  bed-time,  he  called  for 
and  paper,  and  wrote  my  uncle  Toby  the 
letter  of  instructions : 

My  di'ar  brother  Toby, 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to  thee  is 
nature  of  women,  and  of  love-making  ' 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  thee, — thouj 
well  for  me, — that  thou  hast  occasion  foi 
of  instructions  upon  that  head,  and  thai  '. 
to  write  it  to  thee. 

Had  it  been  the  good  pleasure  of  1 
disposes  of  our  lots,  and  thou  no  suffer* 
knowledge,  I  had  been  well  content  t 
shouldst  have  dipped  the  pen  this  mot 
the  ink,  instead  of  myself;  but  that  not 

case Mrs.  Shandy  being  now  close  b 

preparing  for  bed, — I  have  thrown  togetl 
out  order,  and  just  as  they  have  come 
mind,  such  hints  and  documents  as  I  deei 
of  use  to  thee,  intending  in  this  to  give  th< 
of  my  love ;  not  doubting,  my  dear  Tol 
manner  in  which  it  will  be  accepted. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  all  w 
corns  religion  in  the  affair, — though  I 
from  a  glow  in  my  cheek,  that  I  blush  a 
to  speak  to  thee  upon  the  subject,  as  well 
notwithstanding  thy  unaffected  secrecy 
of  its  offices  thou  neglcctest, — yet  I  wool 
thee  of  one  (during  the  continuance  of  1 
ship)  in  a  particular  manner,  which  I  i 
have  omitted  ;  and  that  is,  never  to  go  f 
the  enterprise,  whether  it  be  in  the  ra 
the  afternoon,  without  first  recommendi 
to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  thai 
defend  thee  from  the  evil  one. 

Shave  the  whole  top  of  thy  crown  c 
at  least  every  four  or  five  davs,  but  oftez 
venient ;  lent,  in  taking  off  thy  wig  tx 
through  absence  of  mind,  she  should  be  a 
cover  how  much  has  been  cut  away  by 
how  much  by  Trim. 

'Twere  better  to  keep  ideas  of  baldnt 
her  fancy. 
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Always  carry  it  in  thy  mind,  and  act  upon  it  as 

»  wre  majum,  Toby, 

*  That  women  are  timid ;"  and  'tis  well  they 
ire, — else  there  would  be  no  dealing  with  them. 

Let  not  thy  breeches  be  too  tight,  nor  hang  too 
loose  about  thy  thighs,  like  the  trunk-hose  of  our 
ancestors : — 
A  Just  medium  prevents  all  conclusions. 
Whatever  thou  hast  to  say,  be  it  more  or  less, 
{net  not  to  utter  it  in  a  low  soft  tone  of  voice  ; 
—silence,  and  whatever  approaches  it,  weaves 
dreams  of  midnight  secrecy  into  the  brain  : — for 
this  cause,  if  thou  canst  help  it,  never  throw  down 
the  tongs  and  poker. 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  pleasantry  and  facetiousness 
in  thy  discourse  with  lier,  and  do  wliatever  lies  in 
thy  power,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  from  her  all 
hooks  and  writings  which  tend  thereto  :  there  arc 
•ome  devotional  tracts,  which  if  thou  canst  entice 
her  to  read  over, — it  will  be  well ;  but  suffer 
her  not  to  look  into  Rabelais,  or  Scarron,  or  Don 
Qnixotc  : 

They  arc  all  books  which  excite  laughter  ;  and 
thou  kimwcst,  dear  Toby,  that  there  is  no  passion 
M>  serious  as  lust. 

Stick  a  pin  in  the  bosom  of  thy  shirt,  before 
thou  entercst  her  parlour. 

And  if  thou  art  permitted  to  sit  upon  the  same 
•ok  with  her,  and  she  give  thee  occasion  to  lay  thy 
fland  upon  hers — beware  of  taking  it ; — thou  canst 
not  lay  thy  hand  on  hers  but  she  will  find  tlio 
temper  of  thine. — Leave  that  and  as  many  other 
filings  as  thou  ean*t,  quite  undetermined  ;  by  so 
OXHDg  thou  wilt  have  her  curiosity  on  thy  side  ; 
lad  if  she  is  not  conquered  by  that,  and  thy  ass 
continues  still  kicking,  which  there  is  great  reason 
to  suppose, — thou  must  begin  with  first  losing  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  below  the  ears,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  aucieut  Scythians,  who  cured 
the  moat  intemperate  fits  of  the  appetite  by  that 


Aricenna,  after  this,  is  for  having  the  part 
anointed  with  the  syrup  of  hellebore,  using  proper 
cneuations  and  purges ; — and  I  believe  rightly. — 
Bnt  thou  must  eat  little  or  no  goat's  flesh,  nor  red 
deer ; — nor  even  foal's  flesh,  by  any  means ; — 
ittd  carefully  abstain, — that  is,  as  much  as  thou 
canst,  from  peacocks,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  and 
water-hens. 

As  for  thv  drink,  I  need  not  tell  thee,  it  must 
be  the  infusion  of  vervain  aud  the  herb  hanca, 
of  which  yElian  relates  such  effects  ; — but  if  thy 
ttoraach  palls  with  it, — discontinue  it  from  time 
to  time,  —  taking  cucumbers,  melons,  purslaine, 
Water-lilies,  woodbine,  and  lettuce,  in  the  stead 
of  them. 

There  is  nothing  further  for  thee  which  occurs 
to  me  at  present, 

Unless  the  breaking  out  of  a  fresh  war. — So, 
wishing  everything,  dear  Toby,  for  the  best, 

I  rest  thy  affectionate  brother, 

Walter  Shaxdy. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Whilst  ray  father  was  writing  his  letter  of 
instructions,  my  uncle  Toby  and  the  Corporal 
Were  busy  in  preparing  everything  for  the  attack. 
As  the  turning  of  the  thin  scarlet  breeches  was 
kid  aside  (at  least  for  the  present)  there  was  | 


nothing  which  should  put  it  off  beyond  the  next 
morning ;  so,  accordingly,  it  was  resolved  upon 
for  eleven  o'clock. 

Come,  my  dear,  said  my  father  to  my  mother, 
'twill  be  but  like  a  brother  and  sister,  if  you  mid 
I  take  a  walk  down  to  my  brother  Toby's, — to 
countenance  him  in  this  attack  of  his. 

My  uncle  Toby  and  the  Corporal  had  both  b-?en 
accoutred  some;  time,  when  my  father  and  mother 
entered,  and  the  clock  striking  eleven,  wen;  tiiat 
moment  in  motion  to  sally  forth; — but  the  account 
of  this  is  worth  more  than  to  be  wove  into  the 
fag-end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  such  a  work  as 
this. — My  father  had  no  time  but  to  put  the  letter 
of  instructions  into  my  uncle  Toby's  coat-pocket, 
and  join  with  my  mother  in  wishing  his  attack 
prosperous. 

I  could  like,  said  my  mother,  to  look  through 

the  key-hole,  out  of  curiosity. Call  it  by  its 

right  name,  my  dear,  quoth  my  father, — and  look 
through  the  key-hole  as  long  as  you  will. 


A  DEDICATION  TO  A  GREAT  MAX. 

Having,  a  priori,  intended  to  dedicate  The 
amours  of  my  Uncle  Toby  to  Mr.  *  *  *, — I  see 
more  reasons,  a  posteriori,  for  doing  it  to  Lord 

• 

I  should  lament,  from  my  soul,  if  this  expend 
me  to  the  jealousy  of  their  reverences  ;  because, 
a  posteriori,  in  Court  Latin,  signifies  the  kissing 
hands  for  preferment,  or  anything  else,  in  order  to 
get  it. 

My  opinion  of  Lord  *••••*•  \s  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  it  was  of  Mr.  *  *  *.  Ho- 
nours, like  impressions  upon  coin,  may  give  an 
ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal ;  but 
gold  aud  silver  will  pass  all  the  world  over,  with- 
out any  other  recommendation  than  their  own 
weight. 

The  same  good-will  that  made  mc  think  of  offer- 
ing up  half  an  hour's  amusement  to  Mr.  *  *  • 
when  out  of  place, — operates  more  forcibly  at 
present,  as  half  an  hour's  amusement  will  be 
more  serviceable  and  refreshing  after  labour  and 
sorrow,  than  after  a  philosophical  repast. 

Nothing  is  so  perfectly  amusement  as  a  total 
change  of  id«»as  ;  no  ideas  are  so  totally  different 
as  those  of  ministers  and  innocent  lovers :  lor 
which  reason,  when  I  come  to  talk  of  statesmen 
and  patriots,  and  set  such  marks  upon  them  as 
will  prevent  confusion  and  mistakes  concerning 
them  for  the  future, — I  propose  to  dedicate  that 
volume  to  some  gentle  shepherd, 

Whose  thoughts  prond  science  never  taught  to  stray, 
Far  as  the  statesman's  walk  or  patriot-way ; 
Yet  simple,  nature  to  his  hopes  had  given, 
Out  of  a  cloudenpp'd  hill,  a  humbler  heaven ; 
Somo  untamed  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced— 
Some  happier  Ulaiid  in  the  watery  waste— 
And  where,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
Ui&faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

In  a  word,  by  thus  introducing  an  entire  r.ew 
set  of  objects  to  his  imagination,  I  shall  unavoid- 
ably give  a  diversion  to  his  passionate  and  love- 
sick contemplations.     In  the  mean  time, 

I  am 

The  Acthcr. 
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CHAPTER  L 

I  call  all  the  powers  of  time  and  chance,  which 
severally  check  us  in  our  careen  in  this  world,  to 
bear  mo  witness  that  I  could  never  yet  get  fairly 
to  my  uncle  Toby's  amours,  till  this  very  moment, 
that  my  mother's  curiosity,  as  she  stated* the  affair, 
— or  a  different  impulse  in  her,  as  my  father  would 
have  it, — wished  her  to  take  a  peep  at  them  through 
the  key-hole. 

"  Call  it,  my  dear,  by  its  right  name,"  quoth 
my  father,  u  and  look  through  the  key-hole  as  long 
as  you  will." 

Nothing  but  the  fermentation  of  that  little  sub- 
acid humour,  which  I  liavc  often  spoken  of,  in  my 
father's  habit,  could  have  vented  such  an  insinua- 
tion ; — he  was,  however,  frank  and  generous  in 
his  nature,  and  at  all  times  open  to  conviction ; 
so  that  he  had  scarce  got  to  the  last  word  of 
this  ungracious  retort,  when  his  conscience  smote 
him. 

My  mother  was  then  conjugally  swinging  with 
her  left  arm  twisted  under  his  right,  in  such  wise 
that  the  inside  of  her  hand  rested  upon  the  back 
of  his ;  she  raised  her  fingers,  and  let  them  fall, 
— it  could  scarce  be  called  a  tap  ;  or,  if  it  was  a 
tap, — 'twould  have  puzzled  a  casuist  to  say  whether 
'twas  a  tap  of  remonstrance  or  a  tap  of  confession ; 
my  father,  who  was  all  sensibilities  from  head  to 
foot,  classed  it  right ; — Conscience  redoubled  her 
blow, — he  turned  his  face  suddenly  the  other  way, 
and  my  mother,  supposing  his  body  was  about  to 
turn  with  it,  in  order  to  move  homewards,  by  a 
cross-movement  of  her  right  leg,  keeping  her  left 
as  its  centre,  brought  herself  so  far  in  front  that, 
as  he  turned  his  head,  he  met  her  eye : — Confusion 
again  !  he  saw  a  thousand  reasons  to  wipe  out  the 
reproach,  and  as  many  to  reproach  himself :— a 
thin,  blue,  chill,  pellucid  crystal,  with  all  its 
humours  so  at  rest,  the  least  mote  or  speck  of 
desire  might  have  been  seen  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
had  it  existed ; — it  did  not :— and  how  I  happen  to 
be  so  lewd  myself,  particularly  a  little  before  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes, — Heaven  above 
knows  ; — my  mother,  madam,  was  so  at  no  time, 
either  by  nature,  by  institution,  or  example. 

A  temperate  current  of  blood  ran  orderly 
through  her  veins  in  all  months  of  the  year,  and 
in  all  critical  moments  both  of  tho  day  and  night 
alike  ;  nor  did  she  superinduce  the  least  heat  into 
her  humours  from  the  manual  effervescences  of 
devotional  tracts,  which,  having  little  or  no  mean- 
ing in  them,  nature  is  oftentimes  obliged  to  find  one ; 
and,  as  for  my  father's  example !  'twas  so  far 
from  being  either  aiding  or  abetting  thereunto, 
that  'twas  the  whole  business  of  his  life  to  keep 
all  fancies  of  that  kind  out  of  her  head  : — Nature 
had  done  her  part  to  have  spared  him  this  trouble ; 
and,  what  was  not  a  little  inconsistent,  rov  father 
knew  it— And  here  am  I,  sitting,  this  12th  day  of 
August,  1 766,  in  a  purple  jerkin  and  yellow  pair 
of  slippers,  without  either  wig  or  cap  on,  a  most 
tragi-comical  completion  of  his  prediction,  M  That 


I  should  neither  think  nor  act  Eke  awj 
man's  child,  upon  that  every  account/' 

The  mistake  of  my  father  was  in  attack 
mother's  motive,  instead  of  the  act  itself ;  1 
tainly,  key-holes  were  made  for  other  mn 
and,  considering  the  act  as  an  act  which  mi 
with  a  true  proposition,  and  denied  a  key- 
be  what  it  was, — it  became  a  violation  of  I 
and  was  so  far,  you  see,  criminal. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  an'  please  your 
ences,  that  key-holes  are  the  occasions  of  n 
and  wickedness  than  all  the  other  holes 
world  put  together : 

Which  leads  me  to  my  uncle  Tobjft  I 

CHAPTER  IL 
Though  the  Corporal  had  been  as  goo* 
word  in  putting  my  uncle  Toby's  great  Bi 
wig  into  pipes,  yet  the  time  was  too  short 
duce  any  great  effects  from  it :  it  had  U 
years  squeezed  up  in  the  corner  of  bis  ol 
paign  trunk ;  and  as  bad  forms  are  not  I 
to  be  got  tho  better  of,  and  the  use  of 


not  so  well  understood,  it  was  not  so  pi 
business  as  one  would  have  wished.  Th 
poral,  with  cheery  eye  and  both  arms  exl 
had  fallen  back  perpendicular  from  it  a 
times,  to  inspire  it,  if  possible,  with  a  bett 
— had  Spleen  given  a  look  at  it,  'twould  ha 
her  ladyship  a  smile  ; — it  curled  everywhc 
where  tho  Corporal  would  have  it ;  and  « 
buckle  or  two,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  t 
honour,  he  could  as  soon  have  raised  the  d* 

Such  it  was, — or,  rather,  such  would  i 
seemed  upon  any  other  brow ; — but  the 
look  of  goodness  which  sat  upon  my  uncle 
assimilated  everything  around  it  so  soverei 
itself,  and  Nature  had,  moreover,  wrote  Gen 
with  so  fair  a  hand  in  every  line  of  his  i 
nance,  that  even  his  tarnished  gold-laced  1 
huge  cockade  of  flimsy  taffety  became  bin 
though  not  worth  a  button  in  themselves, 
moment  my  uncle  Toby  put  them  on,  they  1 
serious  objects,  and,  altogether,  seemed  1 
been  picked  up  by  the  hand  of  Science  to  J 
off  to  advantage. 

Nothing  in  this  world  could  have  oo-oj 
more  powerfully  towards  this  than  my 
Toby's  blue  and  gold* — had  not  quantity,  i 
measure,  been  necetsary  to  grace.  In  a 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  they  ha 
made,  by  a  total  inactivity  in  my  unde 
life  (for  he  seldom  went  further  than  the  b 
green) — his  blue  and  gold  had  become  so 
ably  too  strait  for  him  that  it  was  with  tho 
difficulty  the  Corporal  was  able  to  got  U 
them  ;  the  taking  them  up  at  the  sleeves 
no  advantage ;  they  were  laced,  howevet 
the  back,  and,  at  the  seams  of  the  sides, 
the  mode  of  King  William's  reign ;  and,  to  I 
all  description,  they  shone  so  bright  agsii 
sun  that  morning,  and  had  so  metallic  aadd 
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is,  rna^n"1 ;  but  let  us  govern  our  fancies. 
ugh  tlw;  were  held  impracticable  the 
we  i  and,  a*  there  was  no  alternative  in 
Toby^  wardrobe,  he  tallied  forth  in  the 

rawml  had  arrayed  himself  in  poor  Le 
agmaeoial  coot ;  and,  with  his  hair  tucked 

hia  Moulero-cap,  which  he  had  furbished 
Be  occasion,  marched  three  paces  distant 

master  :  a  whiff  of  military  pride  bad 
it  hk  shirt  at  the  wrist ;  and  upon  that, 
ak  leather  thong  clipped  into  a  tassel 
lie  knot,  hong  the  Corporal's  stick — My 
by  carried  Ilia  cane  like  a  pike. 

looks  well,  at  least,  quoth  my  father  to 

CHAPTER  TTL 

ide  Toby  turned  his  head  more  than  once 
im,  to  see  bow  he  was  supported  by  the 
;  and  the  Corporal,  as  oft  as  he  did  it, 
slight  nourish  with  his  stick, — but  not 
giy ;  and  wi  th  the  sweetest  accent  of 
pectful  encouragement,  bade  his  honour 

my  ancle  Toby  did  fear,  and  grievously 
knew  not  (as  my  father  had  reproached 
conch  as  the  right  end  of  a  woman  from 
ig,  and,  therefore,  was  never  altogether 

or  distress ;  then  infinite  was  his  pity ; 
Id  the  most  courteous  knight  of  romance 
te  further,  at  least  upon  one  leg,  to  hate 
ray  a  tear  from  a  woman's  eye  ;  and  yet, 
g  onee  that  he  was  beguiled  into  it  by 
^tm-n,  he  had  never  looked  stedfastly 
;  and  would  often  tell  my  father,  in  ' 
y  of  his  heart,  tluit  it  was  almost  (if 
■  bad  as  talking  bawdy. 
nd  suppose  it  is  1  my  father  would  sa; 


moot,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  halting,  when 
I  marched  up  to  within  twenty  paces  of 
Ldouut's  door, — she  cannot,  Corporal,  take 

be  will  take  it,  an'  please  your  ho 
Corporal,  just  as  the  Jew's  wide 
DC*  it  of  my  brother  Tom. 
bow  was  that!  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
lite  about  to  the  Corporal. 
our  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  knows 
.  misfortunes  ;  hut  this  affair  has  nothing 
h  them  any  further  than  this,  that  if  Tom 
married  the  widow, — or  had  it  pleased 
x  their  marriage,  that  they  had  but  pu' 
t  their  sausages,  the  honest  soul  had  neve; 
en  out  of  Itis  warm  bed,  and  dragged  (o  tb> 
on: — 'tisacursed  place,  added  the  Co rpom  I 
hia  head  ;  when  once  a  ]>oor  creature  is  in 

'is  very  true,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  looking 
it  Mrs.  Wadman's  house  as  he  spoke 
Nothing,  continued  the  Corporal,  can 


s  confinement  for  life, — or  so  sweet,  an'  please 
honour,  as  liberty. 

— Nothing,  Trim,  said  my  nncie  Toby,  rousing. 
—Whilst  a  man  is  free,  cried  the  Corporal, 
giving  a  flourish  with  bis  stick  thus  : 


A  thousand  of  my  father's  most  snbtio  syllogisms 
could  not  have  said  more  for  celibacy. 

My  uncle  Toby  looked  earnestly  towards  his 

oottiigi'  ind  hia  bowling-green. 

The  Corporal  had  unwarily  conjured  up  the 
Spirit  of  cnlculnti'iii  with  his  waul  ;  and  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  conjure  him  down  again  with 
his  story  ;  and  in  this  form  of  exorcism,  most  un- 
ecclcsiastically  did  the  Corporal  do  it. 

CHAPTER  T. 

As  Tom's  place,  an'  please  your  honour,  w 
easy,  and  the  weather  worm,  it  put  him  upon 
thinking  seriously  of  svttliim  tiimvlf  in  the  wurli" 
and  as  it  fell  out  about  that  time  that  a  Jew,  wi 
kept  a  sausage-shop  in  the  same  street,  had  th 
ill-luck  to  die  of  a  strangury,  and  leave  his  widow 
tn  possession  of  a  rousing  trade, — Tom  thought 
(as  everybody  in  Lisbon  was  doing  the  ' — ' 
could  devise  for  himself)  there  could  be  n 
in  offering  hor  his  service  to  carry  it  i 
without  any  introduction  to  the  widow, 
that  of  buying  a  pound  of  sausages  at  her 
Tom  Bet  otuy— counting  the  matter  thus  within 
himself  as  he  walked  along  : — that,  let  the  wi 
come  of  it  that  could,  he  should,  at  least,  gi 
pound  of  sansages  for  their  worth  ;  but,  if  tni 
went  well,  he  should  be  set  up;  InMniaebnl 
should  get  not  only  a  pound  of  sausages — bu 
wife  and  a  sausage-shop,  an'  please  your  honour, 
into  the  bargain. 

Every  Bcrvant  in  the  family,  from  high  to  low, 

wished  Tom  success;  and  I  can  fancy,  an'  p' 

your  honour,  I  see  him  this  moment  witl 
white  dimity  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a  I 
little  o'  one  side,  passing  jollily  along  the  si 
swinging  bis  stick,  with  a  smile  and  a  cheerful 
word  for  everybody  be  met.  But,  alas  I  Tom  I 
thou  smilest  no  more,  cried  the  Corporal,  looking 
on  one  side  of  him  upon  the  ground,  as  if  he  apos- 
trophised him  in  his  dungeon. 

Poor  fellow  I  said  my  ancle  Toby,  feelingly, 

— —He  was  an  honest,  light-hearted  lad,  an' 
please  your  honour,  as  ever  blood  warmed. 

Then  he  resembled  thee,  Trim,  said  my 

uncle  Toby,  rapidly. 

The  Corpora!  blushed  down  to  his  fingers'  ends, 
—a  tear  of  sentimentai  baihfu'    ~ 
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I 


gratitud  •  to  my  uncle  Toby — and  a  tear  of  Borrow 
In*/  his  1  rothcr's  r.i  ^fortunes,  started  into  his  eye, 
and  ran  sweetly  down  his  chock  together. — Sly 
in,.  I  •  Toby's  kindled  as  one  lamp  does  at  another ; 
.vd,  taking  hold  of  the  breast  of  Trim's  coat 
f  which  hr.d  been  that  of  !*•'  I-Vvrc's)  as  if  to  ease 
1.:-.  lame  leir,  hut  in  reality  to  gratify  a  finer  f»cl- 
;  .._». — 1,..  stoi».-l  f-i^i*nt  f«»r  a  minute  and  a  half;  at 
lb  •  \  nd  of  which  he  tonk  his  hand  away,  and  the 
Corporal,  making  a  how,  vent  on  with  his  story  of 
h:«»  l-rothcr  and  the  Jew's  widow. 

rilAITIIK  TL 

Wiir.N  Tom,  nn*  pleas--  your  honour,  pot  to  the 
shop,  there  was  nobody  in  it  hut  a  poor  negro 
girl,  with  a  hunch  of  white  feathers  sH»htly  tied 
to  the  cud  of  a  h-ii:"  eanc,  flapping  away  Hies — 

nr.t  killing  them. Tis  a  pretty  picture  !  said 

my  uncle  Toby  ; — r.he  hail  suffered  persecution, 
Trim,  and  had  lea  nit  lM-rcy. 

She  was  goed,  an'  please  your  honour,  fniin 

nature,  as  well  as  from  hardships  ;  and  there  are 
circumstances  in  the  story  of  that  poor  friendless 
slut  that  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone,  said  Trim  ; 
anil  some  dismal  winter's  evening,  when  your 
honour  is  in  the  humour,  they  shall  hi'  told  you 
with  the  rest  of  Tom's  story,  for  it  makes  a  part 
of  it. 

Then  do  not  forget,  Trim,  paid  my  uncle 

To!  iy. 

A  negro  has  a  soul !  an'  please  your  honour  ? 

f-.iid  the  Corpc.ral  (doubtingly). 

1  am  not  mueh  versed,  Corporal,  quoth  my 

unci  •  Tohy.  in  things  of  that  kind  ;  hut  I  suppose 
<!•»•!  would  not  lca\c  him  without  one,  any  more 
than  thee  or  me. 

It  would  he  putting  one  sadly  over  the  head 

of  another,  quoth  the  Corporal. 

It  would  so,  said  my  uncle  Tohy. Why 

Then,  an'  please  your  honour,  is  a  hlack  wench  to 
!■••  nsrd  wor.-'e  than  a  white  one  ! 

1  can  give  no  reason,  said  my  uncle  Tohy. 

Only*  cried  the  Corporal,  shaking  his  head, 

1."  -mi^o  she  has  no  one  to  s*and  up  for  her. 

'Tis  that  very  thini:.  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle 

Tohy — whieh  recommends  her  to  protection, — and 
her  hrethrcn  with  her  ;  'ti*  the  fortune  of  war 
which  has  put  the  wh!;i  into  our  hands  uotr ; — 
win  re  it  may  l>e  hereafter,  Heaven  knows  ! — hut, 
he  it  where  it  will,  the  brave,  Trim,  will  not  use 
ii  unkindly. 

(iod  forbid  !  said  the  Corporal. 

Amen,  responded  my  uncle  Tohy,  laying 

his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

T:e  Corjioral  returned  to  his  story  and  went  on 
— hut  with  an  Miiharne«>ment  in  doing  it,  which 
her.*  ami  then*  a  reader  in  this  world  will  not 
he  able  to  comprehend  ;  tor  by  the  many  sudden 
transitions  all  along,  from  one  kind  and  cordial 
pa»s;on  to  another,  in  getting  thus  far  on  his  way, 
lie  had  lost  the  ^portable  key  of  his  voice,  which 
gave  sense  and  spirit  to  his  tale :  he  attempted 
twice  to  resume  it,  but  could  not  please  himself; 
so,  giving  a  stout  hem  !  to  rally  liack  the  retreat- 
ing spirits,  and  aiding  nature  at  the  same  time 
w  itli  his  left  arm  a-kimbo  on  one  side,  and  w  ith 
his  right  a  little  extended,  sup]>orting  her  on  the 
other — the  Corporal  got  as  near  the  note  as  he 
could :— and  in  that  attitude  continued  his  storv  : — 


CHAPTER  VII. 

As  Tom.  an*  please  your  honour,  had  no  bun 
at  that  t:t;ie.  with  the  Moorish  girl,  he  pawed  on 
into  the  room  Iwyond,  to  talk  to  the  Jew's  wido* 
about  love — and  his  pound  of  tausages  ;  and  being, 
a-  I  have  told  your  honour,  an  open  cheery -hearud 
lad,  with  his  character  wrote  in  his  looks  and  car- 
riage, he  took  a  chair,  and,  without  much  apolo*r, 
but  with  gnat  civility  at  the  same  time,  placed  it 
close  to  her  at  the  table,  and  sat  down. 

There  is  nothing  so  awkward  as  courting  a 
woman,  an*  please  your  honour,  whilst  she  ii 
ma'.i:^'  sausages. — So  Tom  began  a  discount 
upon  them :  first,  gravely,—*  As  how  they  were 
made  ; — with  what  meats,  herbs,  and  spices  ;"— 
then,  a  little  gaily, — as,  €i  With  what  pkinn,  infl 
if  they  never  burst  I — Whether  the  largest  m» 
not  th"  best  !"  and  so  on — taking  care  only,  ttbf 
went  aloi:_r,  to  season  wliat  he  had  to  fay  upon 
sausa^s  n.ther  under  than  over, — that  be  might 
have  room  to  act  in. 

It  w;ii  1 1 wing  to  the  neglect  of  that  very  precau- 
tion, said  my  uncle  Toby,  laving  his  hand  upas 
Trim's  shoulder,  that  Count  Je  la  Motto  lost  the 
battle  of  Wynr.endale:  he  pressed  too  speedily  into 
the  wood  :  whi<-h  if  he  had  not  done,  Lille  had 
not  fallen  into  our  hands,  nor  Ghent  and  Brugsi; 
which  both  followed  her  example. — It  was  so  bus 
in  th"  year,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  and  so  tcr- 
ril  ■! ■■  a  s>.asou  came  on,  that  if  thiuips  had  not  faUea 
out  as  th-y  diil,  our  troops  miibt  luive  perished  is 
the  oyen  Held. 

Why,  therefore,  may  not  battles,  an' please 

ynir  honour,  as  will  as  marriages,  bo  made  is 

heaven  ? My  uncle  TV»v  mused Relkion 

inelim-d  him  to  say  one  tiling,  and  his  high  ids* 

of  military  skill  tempted  him  to  say  another ;  m, 

not  being  able  to  fsv.mc  a  reply  exactly  to  Us 

mind—  my  uncle  Toby  said  nothing  at  all;  US' 

J  the  Corporal  finished  his  story. 

,       As  Ti.m  penvivi  d,  an'  pleas.?  your  honour,  that 

:  he  gained  ground,  and  that  alf  he  had  said  upas. 

j  the  subject  of  p:; usages  was  kindly  taken,  he  went 

!  on  to  help  her  a  little  in  makiug'them,— first, .by 

!  t.'-king  hold  of  the  rin^  of  the  sausage  whilst  lbs 

stroked  the  forced-meat  down  with  her  hand  J— 

then  by  cutting  the  strings  into  proper  lengths, 

and  holding  them  in   his  hand,  whilst  she  took 

them   out,  one  by  one  ; — then  by  putting  went 

across  her  mouth,  that  she  might  take  them  oat 

as  she  wanted  them. — and  so  on  from  little  is 

more,  till  at  he«t  he  adventured  to  tie  the  sausage 

him.s'lf,  whilst  she  hell  the  snout. 

N«iw  a   widow,  an'   please  your  honour, 

always  choo.-es  a  second  husband  as  unlike  the 
tir^t  as  she  can  :  so  the  affair  was  more  than  half 
settled  in  her  mind  before  Tom  mentioned  it. 

.She  made  a  feint,  however,  of  defending  herself, 

by  sua  telling  tlp  a  sausage. Tom  instantly  hid 

hold  of  another. — 

Hut  seeing  Tom's  had  more  gristle  in  it,— 

She  signed  the  capitulation — and  Tom  sealed  it; 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

CnAPTER  V1TT. 

All  womankind,  continued  Trim  (commenting 

upon  his  story)  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, sjr 

please  your  honour,  love  j<»k«»e  ;  the  difficulty  is 

to  know  how  they  choose  to  have  them  cut ;  and 
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s  no  knowing  that  but  by  trying,  aa  we  do 
t  artillery  in  the  field,  by  raising  or  letting 
■eir  breeches,  till  we  hit  the  mark. — 
I  like  the  comparison,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
han  the  thing  itself. 

Because  your  honour,  quoth  the  Corporal, 
ott  more  than  pleasure. 
I  nope,  Trim,  answered  my  uncle  Toby,  I 
inkind  more  than  either  ;  and  as  the  know- 
f  arms  tends  so  apparently  to  the  good  and 
i  the  world — and  particularly  that  branch 
rhich  we  hare  practised  together  in  our 
[-green,  has  no  object  but  to  shorten  the 
of  ambition,  and  intrench  the  lives  and 
■  of  the  few  from  the  plundering  of  the 
—whenever  that  drum  beats  in  our  ears,  I 
Vnrporal,  we  shall  neither  of  us  want  so 
mmanity  and  fellow-feeling  as  to  face  about 
rch. 

renouncing  this,  my  uncle  Toby  faced  about, 
rched  firmly,  as  at  the  head  of  his  company  ; 
the  faithful  Corporal,  shouldering  his  stick, 
liking  his  hand  upon  his  coat-skirt  as  he 
m  first  step — marched  close  behind  him 
be  avenue. 

Now  what  can  their  two  noddles  be  about ! 
ny  father  to  my  mother.  —  By  all  that's 
j,  they  are  besieging  Mrs.  Wadman  in  form, 
e  inarching  round  her  house  to  mark  out 
*  of  circumvaUation  I 

I  dare  say,  quoth  my  mother, But  stop, 

ry— for  what  my  mother  dared  to  say  upon 
asion, — and  what  my  father  did  say  upon 
th  her  replies  and  his  rejoinders,  shall  be 
erased,  paraphrased,  commented,  and  des- 
upon — or,  to  say  it  all  in  a  word,  shall  be 
id  over  by  posterity — in  a  chapter  apart ; 
by  posterity — and  care  not  if  I  repeat  the 
gain, — for  what  has  this  book  done  more 
e  Legation  of  Moses,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
may  not  swim  down  the  gutter  of  time 
rith  them  f 

Q  not  argue  the  matter :  time  wastes  too 
very  letter  I  trace  tells  me  with  what 
f  life  follows  my  pen  ;  the  days  and  hours 
lore  precious, — my  dear  Jenny, — than  the 
ahout  thy  neck,  are  flying  over  our  heads 
lit  clouds  of  a  windy  day,  never  to  return 
-everything  presses  on, — whilst  thou  art 
I  that  lock  ; — see  !  it  grows  grey  ;  and 
time  I  kiss  thy  hand  to  bid  adieu,  and 
hsence  which  follows  it,  are  preludes  to 
ernal  separation  which  we  are  shortly  to 

ren  have  mercy  upon  us  both ! 

CHAPTER  DC 

,  for  what  the  world  thinks  of  that  ejacnla- 
[  would  not  give  a  groat 

CHAPTER  X. 
■other  had  gone  with  her  left  arm  twisted 
lather's  right,  till  they  had  got  to  the  fatal 
if  the  old  garden-wall,  where  Doctor  Slop 
erthrown  by  Obadiah  on  the  coach-horse. 
.  was  directly  opposite  to  the  front  of  Mrs. 
ill's  house,  when  my  father  came  to  it,  he 
look  across  ;  and,  seeing  my  uncle  Toby 
i  Corporal  within  ten  paces  of  the  door,  he 
about, — "Let  us  just  stop  a  moment," 


quoth  my  father,  "  and  see  with  what  ceremonies 
my  brother  Toby  and  his  man  Trim  make  their 
first  entry ; — it  will  not  detain  us,"  added  my 
father,  "  a  single  minute." 

No  matter  if  it  be  ten  minutes,  quoth  my 

mother. 

It  will  not  detain  us  half  a  one,  said  my 

father. 

The  Corporal  was  just  then  setting  in  with  the 
story  of  his  brother  Tom  and  the  Jew's  widow  : 
the  story  went  on — and  on  ; — it  had  episodes  in 
it, — it  came  back  and  went  on, — and  on  again  ; 
there  was  no  end  of  it : — the  reader  found  it  very 
long. 

G —  help  my  father !  he  pished  fifty  times  at 
every  new  attitude,  and  gave  the  Corporal's  stick, 
with  all  its  flourishings  and  danglings,  to  as  many 
devils  as  chose  to  accept  of  them. 

When  issues  of  events  like  these  my  father  is 
waiting  for  are  hanging  in  the  scales  of  fate,  the 
mind  has  the  advantage  of  changing  the  principle 
of  expectation  three  times,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  power  to  see  it  out 

Curiosity  governs  the  first  moment ;  and  the 
second  moment  is  all  economy  to  justify  the 
expense  of  the  first ; — and  for  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  moments,  and  so  on  to  the  day  of 
judgment — 'tis  a  point  of  honour. 

I  need  not  be  told  that  the  ethic  writers  have 
assigned  this  all  to  patience  ;  but  that  Virtue, 
methinks,  has  extent  of  dominion  sufficient  of  her 
own,  and  enough  to  do  in  it,  without  invading  the 
few  dismantled  castles  which  Honour  has  left  him 
upon  the  earth. 

My  father  stood  it  out  as  well  as  he  could  with 
these  three  auxiliaries,  to  the  end  of  Trim's  story ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
panegyric  upon  arms,  in  the  chapter  following  it ; 
when,  seeing  that,  instead  of  marching  up  to 
Mrs.  W adman's  door,  they  both  faced  about,  and 
marched  down  the  avenue,  diametrically  opposite 
to  his  expectation, — he  broke  out  at  once  with 
that  little  subacid  soreness  of  humour  which,  in 
certain  situations,  distinguished  his  character  from 
that  of  all  other  men. 

CHAPTER  XL 

"  Now  what  can  their  two  noddles  be  about  1" 
cried  my  father,  &c 

1  dare  say,  said  my  mother,  they  aro  making 

fortifications. 

Not  on  Mrs.  Wadman's  premises !  cried 

my  father,  stepping  back. 

1  suppose  not,  quoth  my  mother. 

1  wish,  said  my  father,  raising  his  voice, 

the  whole  science  of  fortification  at  the  devil, 
with  all  its  trumpery  of  saps,  mines,  blinds,  gabions, 
faussebrays,  and  cuvettes. 

They  are  foolish  things,  said  my  mother. 

Now  she  had  a  way,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  would 
this  moment  give  away  my  purple  jerkin,  and  my 
yellow  slippers  into  the  bargain,  if  some  of  your 
reverences  would  imitate, — and  that  was  never  to 
refuse  her  assent  and  consent  to  any  proposition 
my  father  laid  before  her,  merely  because  she 
did  not  understand  it,  or  had  no  ideas  of  the 
principal  word  or  term  of  art  upon  which  the 
tenet  or  proposition  rolled.  She  contented  her- 
self with  doing  all  that  her  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers promised  for  her— but  no  more  ;  and  so 
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would  go  on  using  a  hard  word  for  twenty  year* 
together, — and  replying  to  it  too,  if  it  wan  a  verb, 
in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  without  giving  herself 
any  trouble  to  inquire  abuut  it. 

This  wns  an  eternal  source  of  misery  to  my 
father,  and  broke  the  neck,  at  the  first  netting  out, 
of  more  good  dialogues  between  them  than  could 
have  done  the  most  ]>etulaiit  cont rati ict ion  ; — the 
few  that  survived  were  the  better  for  the  cur  rites. 

u  They  are  foolish  things,"  said  my  mother. 

Particularly  the  curettes,  replied  my  father. 

'Twas  enough ;— he  tasted  the  sweet  of  triumph, 
— and  went  on 

— Not  that  they  are.  properly  speaking  Mrs. 
Wadman*s  premises,  Hani  my  father,  partly  cor- 
recting himself, — because  she  is  but  tenant  for 
life. 

That  makes  a  great  difference,  said  my 

mother. 


In  a  fool's  head,  replied  my  father. 

Unless  she  should  liappen  to  have  a  child, 

said  my  mother. 

But  she  must  persuade  my  brother  Toby 

first  to  get  her  one. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Shandy,  quoth  my  mother. 

Though  if  it  comes  to  ]>erHua*ion, — said  my 

father, — Lord  have  mercy  upon  them ! 

Amen,  said  my  mother,  piano. 

Amen,  cried  my  father,  fortissimo. 

Amen,  said  my  mother  again, — but  with 

such  a  sighing  cadence  of  personal  pity  at  the  end 
of  it  as  discomfited  everv  fibre  about  niv  father  : 
— he  instantly  took  out  his  almanac  ; — but,  before 
he  could  untie  it,  Yurick's  congregation,  coining 
out  of  church,  became  a  fuil  answer  to  one  half 
of  his  business  with  it, — aud  my  mother  telling 
him  it  was  a  sacrament  day, — left  him  as  little  in 
doubt  as  to  the  other  (tart. — He  put  his  almanac 
into  his  pocket. 

The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  thinking  of  trays 
and  means,  could  not  liave  returned  home  with  a 
more  embarrassed  look. 

CIIAPTF.K  XII. 

Vpo.x  looking  back  from  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  surveying  the  texture  of  what  has 
been  wrote,  it  is  necessary  that,  upon  this  page, 
and  the  five  following,  a  good  quantity  of  hetero- 
geneous matter  be  inserted,  to  keep  up  that  just 
balance  betwixt  wisdom  and  follv  without  which 
a  book  would  not  hold  together  a  single  year  ;  nor 
is  it  a  poor  creeping  digression  (which,  but  for  the 
name  of  a  man,  might  continue  as  well  going  on  in 
the  King's  highway)  which  will  do  the  business, — 
No  ;  if  it  is  to  lie  a  digression,  it  must  l»c  a  good 
frisky  one,  and  upon  a  frisky  subject  too,  where 
neither  the  horse  nor  his  rider  are  to  be  caught 
but  bv  rebouud. 

The  only  difficulty  is,  raising  powers  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  service  :  Fancy  is  capricious, — 
Wit  must  not  bo  searched  for, — and  Pleunantry 
(good-natured  slut  as  she  is)  will  not  come  in  at  a 
call,  was  an  empire  to  be  laid  at  her  feet. 

— The  best  way  for  a  man  is,  to  say  his  prayers. 

Only,  if  it  puts  him  in  mind  of  his  infirmities 
aad  defects,  as  well  ghostly  as  bodily, — for  that 
purpose,  he  will  find  himself  rather  worse  after  he 
lias  said  them  than  before  ; — for  other  purposes, 
better. 

For  my  own  party  there  is  not  a  way,  either 


moral  or  mechanical,  under  heaven,  that  I 
think  of,  which  1  have  not  taken  with  mvsclf  in 
this  case  :  sometimes  by  addressing  myself  directly 
to  the  soul  herself,  and  arguing  the  point  over  aad 
over  again  with  her,  upon  the  extent  of  her 
faculties. 

— 1  never  could  make  them  an  inch  the 

Then  by  dianging  my  system,  and  trying  what 
could  be  made  of  it  upon  the  body,  by  temperance, 
soberness,  and  cliastity.  These  arc  good,  quoth  I, 
in  themselves, — they  are  good  absolutely  ;— they 
are  good,  relatively  ; — they  are  good  for  health*— 
they  are  good  for  liappiness  in  this  world, — they 
an*  good  for  happiness  in  the  next. 

In  short,  they  were  good  for  everything  but  tbf 
thing  wanted  ;  and  there  they  were  good  far 
nothing,  but  to  leave  the  soul  just  as  Heaven  ma* 
it.  As  for  the  theological  virtues  of  faith  tad 
hope,  they  give  it  courage  ;  but  then,  that 
snivelling  virtue  of  meekness  (as  my  father  weald 
always  call  it)  takes  it  quite  away  again  ;  so  yea 
art>  exactly  where  you  started. 

Now,  in  all  common  anil  ordinary  eases,  then 
is  nothing  which  I  liave  found  to  answer  so  well  as 
this. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  any  dependence  upon  \opc, 
ami  that  I  am  not  blinded  by  self-love,  torn 
must  be  something  of  true  genius  about  a*, 
merely  upon  this  symptom  of  it — that  I  do  ast 
know  what  envy  is :  for  never  do  I  hit  upon  aay 
invention  or  device  which  tendeth  to  (lie  further- 
ance of  good  writing,  but  I  instantly  make  it 
public  ;  willing  that  ail  mankind  should  write  as 
well  us  uivself  : 

« 

— Which  they  certainly  will,  when  they  thilk 
as  little. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Now,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  is,  when  I  am  osJy 
stupid,  ami  ihe  thoughts  rise  heavily  and  pan 
guininous  through  my  pen* 

Or  that  I  am  got,  1  know  not  how,  into  a  coal 
uunietuphoi'ieal  vein  of  infamous  writing,  aad 
run  not  take  a  plumb-lift  out  of  it  for  wiw  somi;  m 
must  be  obliged  to  go  on  w-ritinglikca  Dutch 
inentntor  to  the  end  of  the  cliapter,  unless 
thing  be  done, — 

I  never  stand  conferring  with  pen  and  ink  ess 
moment ;  for  if  u  pinch  of  snuff,  or  a  stride  or  tw* 
across  the  room,  will  not  do  the  business  for  me,— I 
take  a  razor  at  once  ;  and,  having  tried  the  edge  sf 
it  upon  the  jialm  of  my  hand,  without  further  eta> 
mony,  except  that  of  first  lathering  my  beard,  I 
shuve  it  off  ;  taking  care  only,  if  I  do  leave  a  hair, 
that  it  be  nut  a  grey  one  ;  this  done,  I  change  bt/ 
shirt,  put  on  a  licttcr  coat, — send  for  my  last  *% 
— put  my  topaz  ring  upon  my  finger  ;"  and  in  a 
word,  dress  myself,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
me,  after  my  best  fashion. 

Now  the  devil  in  hell  must  be  in  it,  if  this  dan 
not  do  :  for  consider,  sir,  as  every  man  chooses  ti 
be  present  at  the  sliaving  of  his  own  board  (though 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception),  aad  as- 
avoidably  sits  over-against  himself  the  whole  taw 
it  is  doing,  in  case  he  has  a  hand  in  ity— tlw  sana- 
tion, like  all  others,  has  notions  of  her  own  to  pot 
into  the  brain. 

I  maintain  it,  the  conceits  of  a  zxMgh-bsaffSsd 
man  are  seven  years  more  terse  and  juvenile  aw" 
one  single  operation  ;  and,  if  they  did  not  ma  ■ 
risk  of  being  quite  shaved  away,  might  ba 
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oa>  by  umliniwl  shavings,  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
siblhnUy. — How  Homer  could  write  with  so  long 
a  beard,  I  don't  know  ;  and  a*  it  makes  against 
my  hypothesis,  I  as  little  care  : — but  let  ns  return 
lathe  toilet. 

Ludovicus  Sorboneneis  makes  this  entirely  an 
affair  of  the  body  (4£wr«fM*4k  vpdgff  )  as  he  calls  it 
—but  he  is  deceived  ;  the  soul  and  body  are  joint 
sharers  in  everything  they  get ;  a  man  cannot  dress, 
klhia  ideas  get  clothed  at  the  same  time :  and  if 
hi  dresses  like  a  gentleman,  every  ene  of  them 
stands  presented  to  his  imagination  genteelized 
along  with  him  ;  so  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
take  his  pen,  and  write  like  lmnselt 

For  this  cause,  when  your  honours  and  reve- 

.  isnees  would  know  whether  I  write  clean,  and  fit 

i  w  be  read,  yon  will  be  able  to  judge  full  as  well  by 

I  looking  into  my  laundress's  bill,  as  my  book  ;  there 

was  one  single  month,  in  which  I  can  make  it 

appear  that  I  dirtied  one-and-thirty  shirts  with 

dean  writing ;  and  after  all,  was  more  abused, 

earsed,  criticised,  and  confounded,  and  had  more 

nystk  heads  shaken  at  me,  for  what  I  had  wrote 

it  that  one  month,  than  in  all  the  other  months  of 

tint  year  put  together. 

But  their  honours  and  reverences  had  not 
astn  my  bills. 

CHAPTER  XIV, 

As  I  never  had  any  intention  of  beginning  the 
digression  I  am  making  all  this  preparation  for 
nil  I  come  to  the  15th  chapter, — I  havo  this 
chapter  to  put  to  whatever  use  I  think  proper, — 
I  have  twenty  this  moment  ready  for  it, — I  could 
write  my  chapter  of  Buiton-hoUs  in  it, — 

Or  my  chapter  of  Pishes,  which  should  follow 


Or  my  chapter  of  Knots,  in  case  their  reverences 
done  with  them  : — they  might  lead  me  into 
nisehief.  The  safest  way  is  to  follow  the  track  of 
the  learned,  and  raise  objections  against  what  I 
have  been  writing,  though  I  declare,  beforehand, 
I  know  no  more  than  my  heels  how  to  answer 


And  first,  H  may  be  said  there  is  a  pelting  kind 

of  ThersUical  satire,  as  black  as  the  very  mk  'tis 

wrote  with — (and,  by  the  bye,  whoever  says  so 

ia  indebted  to  the  Muster-master  General  of  the 

army,  for  suffering  the  name  of  so  ugly 

Jbul-mouthed  a  man  as  Thersites  to  continue 

his  roll, — for  it  has  furnished  him  with  an 

in  these  productions  he  will  urge,  all  the 

washings  and  scrubbing*  upon  earth  do 

genius  no  sort  of  good, — but  just  tlio 

,  jiasmueh  as  the  dirtier  the  fellow  is,  the 

r  generally  he  succeeds  in  it. 

Te  this  I  have  no  other  answer, — at  least  ready, 

the  Archbishop  of  Benevento  wrote  his 

romance  of  the  Galatea,  as  all  the  world 

m  a  purple  coat,  waistcoat,  and  purple  pair 

ef  breeches ;  and  that  the  penance  set  him  of 

Wiftmg  a   commentary  upon  the   Book  of  the 

BawribTriiHiB^  severe  as  it  was  looked  upon  by  one 

Mat  of  the  world,  was  far  from  being  deemed  so 

sj  the  other,  upon  the  single  account  of  that  in- 


objeetion  to  all  this  remedy  is  Us  want 
ftf  unvwranhtv  ;  forasmuch  as  the  shaving  part  of 
fcj«pon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  by  an  un- 
law ef  nature,  excludes  one  half  .of  the 


species  entirely  from  its  use* — all  I  can  say  is  that 
female  writers,  whether  of  England,. or  of  Franco, 
must  e'en  go  without  it 

As  for  the  Spanish  ladies, — I  am  in  no  sort  oi 
distress. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  is  come  at  last ;  and 
brings  nothing  with  it  but  a  sad  signature  of  "  How 
our  pleasures  slip  from  under  us  in  this  world  !" 

For,  in  talking  of  my  digression, — I  declare, 
before  Heaven,  1  have  made  it !  What  a  Btrange 
creature  is  mortal  man  !  said  she. 

'Tis  very  true,  said  I  ; — but  'twere  better 

to  get  all  these  things  out  of  our  heads,  and 
return  to  my  uncle  Toby. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

WnEN  my  uncle  Toby  and  tlio  Corporal  had 
marched  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  avenue,  they 
recollected  their  business  lay  the  other  way  ;  so 
they  faced  about,  and  marched  up  straight  to  Mrs. 
W adman's  door. 

I  warrant  your  honour,  said  tho  Corj>oral, 
touching  his  Montero-cap  with  his  hand  as  he 
passed  him,  in  order  to  give  a  knock  at  tho  door. 

My  uncle  Toby,  contrary  to  his  invariable  way 

of  treating  his  faithful  servant,  said  nothing  good 
or  bad :  the  truth  was,  he  had  not  altogether  mar- 
shalled his  ideas  ;  he  wished  for  another  conference, 
and,  as  the  Corporal  was  mounting  up  the  three 
Bteps  before  the  door,  he  hem'd  twice ;  a  portion  ot 
my  uncle  Toby's  most  modest  spirits  fled,  at  each 
expulsion,  towards  the  Corporal :  he  stood  with 
the  rapper  of  the  door  suspended  for  a  full  minute 
in  his  hand,  he  scarce  knew  why.  Bridget  stood 
perdue  within,  with  her  finger  and  her  thumb  upon 
tho  latch,  benumbed  with  expectation  ;  and  Mrs. 
Wadman,  with  an  eye  ready  to  be  deflowered 
again,  sat  breathless  behind  the  window-curtain  of 
her  bedchamber,  watching  their  approach. 

Trim  !  said  my  uncle  Toby  ; — but,  as  he 

articulated  the  word,  the  minute  expired,  and 
Trim  let  fall  the  rapper. 

My  uncle  Toby,  perceiving  that  all  hopes  of  a 
conference  were  knocked  on  tho  head  by  it, 
whistled  Lillibullero. 

CHAPTER  XVH. 

As  Mrs.  Bridget's  fingor  and  thumb  were  upon 
the  latch,  the  Corporal  did  not  knock  as  often  as 
percliance  your  honour's  tailor. — I  might  have 
taken  my  example  something  nearer  home  ;  for  I 
owe  mine  some  five-and-twenty  pounds  at  least, 
and  wonder  at  the  man's  patience. 

— — But  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  world  : 
only  'tis  a  cursed  thing  to  be  in  debt ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  fatality  in  tho  exchequers  of  some 
poor  princes,  particularly  those  of  our  house, 
which  no  economy  can  bind  down  in  irons.  For 
my  own  part,  I'm  persuaded  there  is  not  any  one 
prince,  prelate,  pope,  or  potentate,  great  or  small, 
upon  earth,  more  desirous  in  his  heart  of  keeping 
straight  with  the  world  than  I  am, — or  who  takes 
more  likely  means  for  it  I  never  give  above  half 
a  guinea, — nor  walk  with  boots, — nor  cheapen 
toothpicks,  nor  lay  out  a  shilling  upon  a  hand-box, 
the  year  round ;  and,  for  the  six  months  I'm  in 
the  country,  I'm  upon  so  small  a  scale,  that  with 
all  the  good  temper  in  the  world,  I  outdo  Rousseau 
a  bar  length  ! — for  I  keep  neither  man  nor  boy, 
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nor  hone,  nor  cow,  nor  dog,  nor  cat,  nor  anything 
that  can  eat  or  drink,  except  a  thin  poor  piece  of 
a  vestal  (to  keep  my  fire  in)  and  who  has  generally 
as  bad  an  appetite  as  myself : — bat,  if  you  think 
this  makes  a  philosopher  of  me, — I  would  not,  my 
good  people,  give  a  rush  for  your  judgments. 

True  philosophy but  there  is  no  treating  the 

subject  whilst  my  uncle  is  whistling  Lillibullero. 

——Let  us  go  into  the  house. 


* 
* 


* 
* 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

*  •      * 

*  *      * 

*  *      * 
+      *      • 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

*  *      * 

*  *      * 

*  •      * 


CHAPTER  XX. 


You  shall  see  the  very  place,  madam,  said 

my  uncle  Toby. 

Mrs.   Wadman   blushed, — looked  towards  the 
door — turned  pale, — blushed    slightly  again, — 
recovered  her   natural  colour, — blushed  worse 
than  ever ;  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  unlearned 
reader,  I  translate  thus : 
tlL—dl    I  cannot  look  at  it  /— 
"  What  would  the  world  say  if  I  looked  at  it  9 
11 1  should  drop  down  if  I  looked  at  it ! 
"  /  wish  I  could  look  at  it. 
"  There  can  be  no  sin  in  looking  at  it. 

••  /  will  look  at  it.*9 

Whilst  all  this  was  running  through  Mrs.  Wad- 
man's  imagination,  my  uncle  Toby  had  risen  from 
the  sofa,  and  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  parlour- 
door,  to  give  Trim  an  order  about  it  in  the 
passage. 

•  •  • 1  believe  it  is  in  the 

garret,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 1  saw  it  there,  an' 

please  your  honour,  this  morning,  answered  Trim. 

Then,  prithee,  step  directly  for  it,  Trim,  said 

my  uncle  Toby,  and  bring  it  into  the  parlour. 

The  Corporal  did  not  approve  of  the  orders; 
but  most  cheerfully  obeyed  them.  The  first  was 
not  an  act  of  his  will — the  second  was ;  so  he  put 
on  his  Montero-cap,  and  went  as  fast  as  his  lame 
knee  would  let  him.  My  uncle  Toby  returned 
into  the  parlour,  and  sat  himself  down  again  upon 
the  sofa. 

You  shall  lay  your  finger  upon  the  place, 

said  my  uncle  Toby. 1  will  not  touch  it,  how- 
ever, quoth  Mrs.  Wadman  to  herself. 

This  requires  a  second  translation: — it  shows 
what  little  knowledge  is  got  by  mere  words; — we 
must  go  up  to  the  first  springs. 


Now,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  mist  whieh 
upon  these  three  pages,  I  most  endeavour  to  be  at 
clear  as  possible  myself. 

Rub  your  hands  thrice  across  your  foreheads,— 
blow  your  noses, — cleanse  your 
sneeze,  my  good  people ; — God  bless  yon  ! 

Now,  give  me  all  the  help  yon  can. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

As  there  are  fifty  different  ends  (counting  a& 
ends  in— as  well  civil  as  religions)  for  whieh  a 
woman  takes  a  husband,  she  first  sets  about  sat 
carefully  weighs,  then  separates  and  distinguishes 
in  her  mind,  which  of  all  that  number  of  ends  It 
hers ;  then,  by  discourse,  inquiry,  arguroentata, 
and  inference,  she  investigates  and  finds  pit 
whether  she  has  got  hold  of  the  right  one ;— sad, 
if  she  has—  then,  by  pulling  it  gently  this  way  sni 
that  way,  she  further  forms  a  judgment  whether  it 
will  not  break  in  the  drawing. 

The  imagery  under  which  SUwkenbergins  m* 
presses  this  upon  his  reader's  fancy,  in  the  begg- 
ing of  his  third  Decade,  is  so  ludicrous,  that  tfct 
honour  I  bear  the  sex  will  not  suffer  me  to  qao* 
it,— otherwise,  it  is  not  destitute  of  humour. 

"  She  first,  saith  Slawkenberffina,  stops  the  ssi; 
and  holding  his  halter  in  her  left  hand  (lest  h» 
should  get  away)  she  thrusts  her  right  hand  tali 
the  very  bottom  of  his  pannier,  to  search  for  it 

For  what! You'll  not  know  the  sooner, 

quoth  Slawkenbergius,for  interrupting  me. 

"  I  have  nothing,  good  lady,  but  empty  bottles,* 
says  the  ass. 

"  I'm  loaded  with  tripes,"  says  the  seeoad. 

And  thou  art  little  better,  quoth  she,  la- 
the third ;  for  nothing  is  there  in  thy  pamncts 
but  trunk-hose  and  pantofles; — and  so  to  tat- 
fourth  and  fifth,  going  on,  one  by  one,  through  tfct 
whole  string,  till  coming  to  the  aw  which  earris> 
it,  she  turns  the  pannier  upside  down,  looks  it 
it — considers  it, — samples  it,— measures  ft*— 
stretches  it,— wets  it^-dries  it,— then  takes  Mr 
teeth  both  to  the  warp  and  weft  of  it. 

Of  what !  for  the  love  of  Christ ! 

1  am  determined,  answered  Slawkeabsr- 

gius,  that  all  the  powers  upon  earth  shall 
wring  that  secret  from  my  breast. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 
We  live  in  a  world  beset  on  all  sides 
teries  and  riddles — and  so  'tis  no  matter  \ 
it  seems  strange  that  Nature,  who  makes  every* 
thing  so  well  to  answer  its  destination,  and  ssldosi 
or  never  errs,  unless  for  pastime,  in  giving  sajsa 
forms  and  aptitudes  to  whatever  passes  tfiroqri 
her  hands  that,  whether  she  designs  for  the  plonpt 
the  caravan,  the  cart, — or  whatever  other  ereatnt 
she  models,  be  it  but  an  ass's  foal,  yon  an  sure  w 
have  the  thing  you  wanted ;  and  yet,  at  the  smp» 
time,  should' so  eternally  bungle  it  as  she  does,  is 
making  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  married  man. 

Whether  it  is  in  the  choice  of  the  clay, — or  Art 
it  is  frequently  spoiled  in  the  baking  (by  an  cocoa* 
of  which  a  husband  may  turn  out  too  crusty,  ye* 
know,  on  one  hand, — or  not  enough  so,  throw 
defect  of  heat,  on  the  other);— or  whether  vm 
great  artificer  is  not  so  attentive  to  the  fitth) 
Platonic  exigencies  of  that  part  of  the  species  ftr 
whose  use  she  is  fabricating  this;— -or  that  her 
ladyship  sometimes  scarce  know*  what  aort  of  a 
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ad  will  do I  know  not :  we  will  discourse 

it  after  nipper. 

•  enough  that  neither  the  observation  itself, 
ie  reasoning  upon  it,  are  at  all  to  the  purpose, 
rather  against  it ;  ainec,  with  regard  to  ray 
Toby's  fitness  for  the  marriage  slate,  nothing 
rer  better:  she  had  formed  him  of  the  best 
indltest  clay, — had  tempered  it  with  ber  own 
and  breathed  into  it  the  sweetest  spirit ; — 
id  made  him  all  gentle,  generous, and  humane; 
had  filled  his  heart  with  trust  and  confidence, 
■posed  every  passage  which  led  to  it  for  the 
innieation  of  the  tenderest  offices; — she  had, 
rver,  considered  the  other  causes  for  which 

mony  was  ordained 

d,  accordingly,       •  •  » 


e  donation  was  not  defeated  by  my  uncle 

■  wound. 

w,  this  last  article  baa  soraowliat  apocryphal ; 
he  dsvil,  who  is  the  great  disturber  of  our 
in  this  world,  had  raised  scruples  in  Mrs. 
nan's  brain  about  it ;  and  liko  a  true  devil 
was,  had  done  his  own  work  at  the  same  time, 
rnrng  my  uncle  Toby's  virtue  thereupon  into 
sg  but  empty  bottlei,  tripe',  tmnk-ku)t,  and 

0m, 


is.  Bojdobt  liad  pawned  all  the  little  stock  of 
nr  a  poor  chambermaid  was  worth  in  the 
,  that  she  would  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 

in  ten  days ;  and  it  was  built  upon  ono  of 
■oat  conccasible  pottulala  in  nature,  namely, 

whilst  my  uncle  Toby  was  making  love  to 
Distress,  the  Corporal  could  find  nothing 
f  to  do  than  to  make  love  to  her; — "  And  I'll 
m,  u  much  as  he  will,"  said  Bridget,  "  la  get 

endship  has  two  garments,  on  outer  and  an 
■  one.  Bridget  was  serving  her  mistress's 
■ta  in  the  one, — and  doing  tiie  thing  which 
pleased  herself  in  the  other ;  so  had  as  many 
i  depending  upon  my  uncle  Toby's  wound  as 
evil  himself. — Mrs.  Wadiuau  had  but  one, 
I,  as  it  possibly  might  be  her  last  (without 
■raging  Mrs.  Bridget,  or  discrediting  her 
a)  was  determined  to  play  her  cards  herself. 
!  wanted  not  eocouragement :  a  child  might 
Ooked  into  his  hand;  (hero  was  such  a  plaiu- 
md  simplicity  in  his  playing  ont  what  trumps 
d, — with  such  an  unmistrust  ing  ignorance  of 
H-ace, — and  so  naked  and  defene. -It ■**  <Iid  lie 
on  taeniae  sob  with  Widow  Wadman,  that 
■■■- I  !■■■  heart  would  have  wept  to  have  won 

I  ua  drop  the  metaphor. 


—AimthcBtory  too,if you  please  ;  for  though 
e  all  along  been  hastening  towards  this  part 
with  so  much  earnest  desire,  as  well  know  ing 
le  the  choicest  morsel  of  what  I  bad  to  offer 
>  world,  yet  now  that  I  am  got 


a  one  comfort,  at  least  to  me,  that  I  lost 
fourscore  ounces  of  blood  this  week,  in  a 
uncritical  fever  which  attacked  me  at  the 
of  this  chapter ;  so  that  I  have  still  some 
uupes  remaining  it  may  lie  more  in  the  serous  or 
globular  parts  ef  the  blood  than  in  the  subtle  aura 
of  the  hrain :— be  it  which  it  will,— an  Invocation 
can  do  no  hurt ;  and  I  leave  the  affair  entirelv  to 
the  mooted,  to  inspire,  or  to  inject  me,  according 
as  ho  sees  good. 

THE   INVOCiTIOK. 

Gentle  Spirit  of  sweetest  humour,  who  erst  didst 
sit  upon  the  easy  pen  of  my  beloved  Cervantes  I 

'I'll. .11  nli,.,  L-]j,li.,l-.t  daily  iln L-li  Lis  lattice,  and 

turnedst  the  twilight  of  his  prison  into  noon-day 
brightness  by  thy  presence,— tingedst  his  little  urn 
of  water  with  heaven-sent  nectar,  and,  all  the  time 
ho  wrote  of  Sancho  and  his  master,  didst  cast  thv 
mystic  mantle  over  his  withered  stump,"  and  wide 
extended  it  to  all  the  evils  of  his  life,— 

—Turn  in  hither,  I  beseech  theo !— behold  these 
breeches  I— they  are  all  I  have  in  the  world;— 
iii.it  j,iit..u"  nut  mi-  Kiven  them  at  Lyons. 

My  sirirta!  see  what  a  deadly  schism  has  hap- 
pened amongst  'em  ;— for  the  laps  are  in  Lorn- 
bardy,aud  the  rest  of 'em  hero. — 1  never  had  but 
six,  and  n  cuntiing  gipsy  of  a  laundress  at  Milan 
cut  me  off  the /ore-laps  of  rive.— To  do  be*  hastate, 
Bhc  did  it  wilh  m,mv  I'liii^idi-mtion, — for  I  was 
returning  out  of  Italy. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  pistol 
tiuder-liux,  nlilvli  wax,  m.,iv.,v,'i-,  (ik-hed  from  me    . 
nt  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls  for  two    j 
hard  eggs,  once  at  Radicofani,  and  a  second  time    , 
nt  Capua,— I  do  not  think  a  journey  through    i 
France  and  Italy,  provided  a  man  keeps  his  tem- 
per all  the  way,  so  bad  a  thing  as  some  people    i 
would  malic  you  believe ;  there  must  bo  tin*  and 
demur,  or  how  the  deuce  should  we  got  into  valleys    ] 
wiii-iy  iNiitiin-  -,]>i-, 4d»  -,.  num;  iuI.Ivh  of  entertain-    ■ 
mentl— Tis  nonseuse  to  imagine  they  will  lend 
you   their   voitures  to  be  shaken    to  pieces   for    ; 
nothing;   and,  unless  you   pay  twelve   sous  for 
greasing  yum-  nln.vii-.  1i,,m  ■■li,.ul,L  iW  poor' peasant 
get  butter  to  his  bread  t— We  really  expect  too    , 
much,— and,  for  the  livro  or  two  aliove  par  for    j 
your  supper  and  bed,— at  the  most  they  are  but    : 
,,nr- ,lnlliii-  mid  iiiiii-pt'iii't.'  halfpenny,— who  would    ■ 
embroil  their  philosophy  f»v  it '.  fm"  Heaven's  and 
for  your  own  sake,  pay  it,— pay  it  with  both  bands    i 
open,  rather  than  leave  Disappointmcnl  Bitting 
driHi].iiip,u|i..iiliH'cjci'..rjonvf,iirhoBtea»andhor 
damsels  in  the  gatowav  at   your  departure;— and 
besides,  my  dear  sir.  y,„,  -,-i  a  si^edy  kiss  of  each 
of 'em,  worth  a  ponnd :  —at  least  I  did  ; i 

—For  my  uncle  Toby's  amours  running  all  the 
way  in  my  head,  they  had  the  same  effect  upon  i 
me  as  if  they  had  been  my  own, — I  was  in  the  ! 
in,  ,i-i  perfect  i-ini..-  ul'  Irdiinty  :md  yiml- will,  and  felt  ■ 
the  kindliest  harmony  vibrating  within  me  ;  with 
every  oscillation  of  the  chaise  alike ;  so  that,  I 
whether  the  roads  were  rough  or  smooth,  it  made  i 
no  difference  ;  everything  1  saw  or  had  to  do  with,  i 
totMbed  upon  some  secret  spring,  eilber  of  sonti- 


They  were  the  sw 

and    I  iuKtantly   lit  dun 
""-~  distinctly, - 


ttst  notes  I  ever  heard  ; 
tin-  furf-glass  to  hear 
-'Tin   Marin,   said  tho 


*  lie  lost  bli  aaadat  the  bottle  of  Lepaato. 
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postilion,  observing  I  was  listening. — Poor  Maria, 
continued  he  (leaning  his  body  on  one  side  to  let 
me  see  her,  for  lie  was  in  a  line  betwixt  us)  is 
sitting  upon  a  hank  playing  her  vespers  upon  her 
pipe,  with  her  Httlo  gout  beside  her. 

The  young  fellow  uttered  this  with  an  accent 
and  a  look  ho  perfectly  iu  tunc  to  a  feeling  heart, 
that  I  instantly  made  a  vow  I  would  give  him 
a  fouivaud-twcnty  sous   piece   when    1    got    to 

Moulins. 

-And  who  is  poor  Maria?  said  I. 


The  love  :md  pity  of  all  the  villages  around 

us,  said  the  postilion :  it  is  but  three  years  ago 
tliat  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  so  fair,  so  quick- 
wittcd  and  amiable  a  maid;  and  better  faite  did 
Alaria  deserve  than  to  have  her  banns  forbid  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  curate  of  the  parish  who 
published  them. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Maria,  who  had  made  a 
short  pause,  put  the  pipe  to  her  mouth  and  began 
the  air  aguin ; — they  were  the  .same  liotef, — yet 

were  ten   times  sweeter. It  is   the   evening 

service  to  the  Virgin,  said  the  young  mau ; — but 
who  has  taught  her  to  play  it,  or  how  she  came  by 
her  pipe,  no  ono  knows:  wo  think  that  Heaven 
has  assisted  her  in  both ;  for,  ever  since  she  has 
been  unsettled  in  her  mind,  it  seems  her  only  con- 
solation; she  lias  never  once  had  the  pi|H>  out  of 
her  hand,  but  plays  that  service  upon  it  almost  day 
and  night. 

The  postilion  delivered  this  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion and  natural  eloquence,  that  I  could  not 
help  deciphering  something  iu  his  face  above  his 
condition,  and  should  have  sifted  out  his  history, 
had  not  poor  Maria's  taken  such  full  possession 
of  me. 

Wo  had  got  up  by  this  time  almost  to  the  bank 
where  Maria  was  sitting :  she  was  in  a  thin  white 
jacket,  with  her  hair,  all  but  two  tresses,  drawn 
up  into  a  silk  net,  with  a  few  olive  leaves  twisted 
a  little  fantastically  on  one  side; — she  was  beau- 
tiful ;  and,  if  ever  I  felt  the  full  force  of  an  honest 
heart-ache,  it  was  the  moment  I  saw  her. 

God  help  her !  poor  damsel ;  above  a  hun- 
dred masses,  said  the  postilion,  have  been  said, 
iii  the  parish-churches  and  convents  around,  for 
her, — but  without  effect :  we  lmvc  still  hopes,  as 
she  is  sensible  for  short  intervals,  that  the  Virgin 
at  last  will  restore  her  to  herself;  but  her  parents, 
who  know  her  best,  are  hopeless  upou  that  score, 
and  think  her  senses  are  lost  for  ever. 

As  the  postilion  spoke  this,  Maria  made  a 
cadence  so  melancholy,  so  tender  and  querulous, 
that  I  sprang  out  of  the  chaise  to  help  her,  and 
found  myself  sitting  betwixt  her  and  her  goat 
before  I  relapsed  from  my  enthusiasm. 

Maria  looked  wistfully  for  some  tim«»  nt  mo, 
and  then  at  her  goat, — and  then  at  me, — and  then 
at  her  goat  again,  and  so  on,  alternately. 

Well,  Maria,  said   I,  softly,  what  resem- 
blance do  you  find  ! 

I  do  entreat  the  candid  reader  to  l>elievc  me, 
that  it  was  from  the  humblest  conviction  of  what 
a  bcaxt  mau  is — that  I  asked  the  question ;  and 
that  I  would  not  have  let  fallen  an  unseasonable 
pleasantry  in  the  venerable  presenco  of  misery,  to 
bo  entitled  to  all  the  wit  tliat  ever  Rabelais  scat- 
tered,— and  yet  I  own  my  heart  smote  me,  and 
tliat  I  so  smarted  at  the  vory  idea  of  it,  tliat  I 
swore  I  would  set  up  for  Wisdom,  and  utter  grave 


sentences  the  rest  of  my  days  j— and  never*— 
never  attempt  again  to  commit  miith  with  bsb, 
woman,  or  child,  the  longest  day  I  had  to  live. 

Ah  for  writing  nonsenso  to  them,— I  believt 
there  was  a  reserve ; — bat  that  I  leave  to  tat 
world. 

Adieu,  Maria ! — adieu,  poor  hapless  damsel  I— 
some  time,  but  not  now,  I  may  hear  thy  sorrowi 
from  thy  own  lips, — but  I  was  deceived  ;  for  that 
moment  she  took  her  pipe  and  told  me  such  a  tale 
of  woe  with  it,  that  I  rose  up,  and,  with  broken 
and  irregular  steps,  walked  softly  to  my  chaise. 

— What  an  excellent  inn  at  Moulins  1 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

When  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  this  chapter 
(but  not  before)  we  must  all  turn  back  to  the  two 
blauk  chapters  ;  on  the  account  of  which  my 
honour  has  lain  bleeding  this  half  hour. — 1  stop  it, 
by  pulling  ofFone  of  my  yellow  slippers,  and  throw- 
ing it,  with  all  my  violence,  to  the  opposite  bbV 
of  my  room,  with  a  declaration  at  the  heel  of  hy— 

That  whatever  resemblance  it  may  bear  to  half 
the  chapters  which  are  written  in  the  world,  «r> 
for  aught  I  know,  may  be  now  writing  in  it,— that 
it  was  as  casual  as  the  foam  of  Zcuxis  his  hone; 
besides,  I  look  upon  a  chapter  which  has  owlg 
nothing  in  it  with  respect ;  and,  considering  what 
worse  things  there  are  in  the  world — that  it  is  no 
way  a  pr«>|»er  subject  for  satire. 

— Why  then  was  it  left  so  !  And  here,  without 
staying  lor  my  reply,  shall  I  ho  called  as  many 
blockheads,  numskulls,  doddy -poles,  dundcr-heada, 
ninn  v-lmmmei-H,  gooseeaps,  joUheads,  nincompoops, 
and  sh — a-beds,—  and  other  unsavoury  appella- 
tions, as  cvot  the  cakc-hakcrs  of  Lome  cast  m 
the  teeth  of  King  Uaraugantan's  shepherds:— 
and  I'll  let  them  do  it,  as  Bridget  said,  as  much  at 
they  please ;  for  how  was  it  possible  they  shosH 
foresee  the  necessity  I  was  under  of  writing  the 
25th  chapter  of  my  book  before  the  18th  ?  &c. 

— So  I  don't  take  it  amiss, — all  I  wish  is,  that 
it  may  be  a  lesson  to  tho  world  "  to  let  peopUteff 
their  stories  their  own  way.1* 

The  Eighteenth  Chapter. 

As  Mrs.  Bridget  opened  the  door  before  tht 
Corporal  hail  well  given  the  rap,  the  intern! 
hetwivt  that  and  my  uncle  Toby's  introducoos 
into  the  parlour  was  so  short  that  Mrs.  Wadnus 
had  but  just  time  to  git  from  behind  the  curtain, 

lay  a  1  Sible  upon  the  table,  and  advance  a  step  or 
two  towards  the  door  to  receive  him. 

My  uncle  Toby  saluted  Mrs,  Wadman,  after  the 
manner  iu  which  women  were  saluted  by  men  k 
the  war  of  our  Lord  God  ono  thousand  serai 
hundred  and  thirteen: — then  facing  about,  he 
marched  up  abreast  with  her  to  the  sofa,  and  hi 
three  plain  words,  though  not  before  he  was  est 
down, — nor  after  ho  was  sat  down, — but  as  he  was 
sitting  down,  told  her,  "  he  was  in  love  ;  "  so  that 
my  uncle  Toby  strained  himself  marc  in  the 
declaration  than  he  needed.  1 

Mrs.  Wadman  naturally  looked  down  upon  ft  I 
slit  she  had  been  darning  up  in  her  apron,  in  ex- 
pectation every  moment  tliat  my  uncle  Toby  would 
go  on  ;  but  having  no  talents  for  amplification 
and  love  moreover,  of  all  others,  being  a  subject 
of  which  he  was  the  least  a  master* — when  he  Jssi 
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atber  was  sJ  ways  in  raptures  with  this  »y  a- 
my  uncle  Toby's,  as  ho  falsely  called  it, 
mid  often  say  that  could  his  brother  Toby 
roeess  have  added  but  a  pipe  of  tobacco, — 
wherewith*!  to  have  found  his  way,  if  there 
h  in  a  Spanish  proverb,  towards  the  hearts 
Ibe  women  upon  the  adobe, 
iiiclo  never  understood  what  my  father 
nor  will  I  presume  to  extract  more  from 
a  condemnation  of  ao  error  which  the  bulk 
world  lie  under  j — but  the  French,  every 
'en  to  a  man,  who  believe  in  it  almost  as 
a.  the  real  prtimce, — "  That  talking  of  love 

surf*." 

would  u  soon  set  about  making  a  black- 
{  by  the  same  receipt. 
M  go  on  : — Mrs.  Wadman  sat  in  expecta- 
r  uncle  Toby  would  do  so,  to  almost  the  first 
m  of  that  minute  wherein  aileneo  on  one 
the  other  generally  becomes  indecent :  so 
herself  a  little  more  towards  him,  and  rain- 
ier eyes,  sub-blushing  as  she  did  it, — she 
>  the  gauntlet, — or  the  discourse  (if  you  tike 
p)  and  communed   with  my  undo   Toby 

cares  and  disquietudes  of  the  marriage- 
uoth  Mrs-  Wadman,  ore  very  great 1 

■  ao,  said  my  uncle  Toby. And  therefore 

a  person,  continued  Mrs.  Wadman,  is  so 
it  his  ease  as  you  are, — so  happy,  Captain 
j  in  yourself,  your  friends  and  your  amuse  - 
—I  wonder  what  reasons  can  incline  you  to 
Ml 

They  are  written,  q 
nmon-Prayer  Book. 
I  far  my  uncle  Toby  went  on  warily,  and 

e  gulf  as  she  pleased. 

As  for  children,  said  Mrs.  Wadman,  though 
ipalend,  perhaps,  of  the  institution,  and  the 
wish,  I  suppose,  of  every  parent, — yet  do 
all  find,  they  are  certain  sorrows,  and  very 
an  comforts  t — -and  what  is  there,  dear  sir, 
one  for  the  heart-aches  T— what  compensa- 
t  the  many  tender  and  disquieting  appre- 

■  of  a  suffering  and  defenceless  mother  who 

them  into  life  t 1  declare,  said  my  uncle 

twit  with  pity,  I  know  of  none ;  aniens  it  be 
~ — m  which  it  has  pleased  tjod— — 

;k!  quothahe. 


lo  Toby,  i: 


Chapter  the  Nineteenth. 

there  aro  such  an  infinitude  of  notes,  tunes, 
scant*,  airs,  looks,  and  accents,  with  which 
■djUAnfiafc  may  be  pronounced  in  all  such 
s  this,  every  one  of  'em  impressing  a  sense 
eaning  as  different  from  the  other  as  dirt 
•waJiiwu,— that  casuists  (for  it  is  an  affair 
icience  upon  that  score)  reckon  np  no  less 
■risen  thousand  in  which  you  may  do  cither 

Wadman  hit  upon  the  ftddleiiick  which 
and  up  all  my  uncle  Toby's  modest  blood 
I  saaaeks  ; — so,  feeling  within  himself  that  ho 
nstnw  or  other  got  beyond  his  depth,  he 
1  abort;  and,  without  entering  further  either 


his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  made  an  offer  to  take 
them  sa  they  were,  and  share  them  along  with  her. 

When  my  uncle  Toby  had  said  this,  he  did 
care  to  aay  it  again  ;  so,  casting  his  eye  upon 
Bible  which  Mrs.  Wadman  had  laid  upon  the 
table,  he  took  it  up ;  and,  popping,  dear  sou]  1  upon 
a  passage  in  it,  of  all  others  the  moat  interesting 
to  him, — which  was  the  siege  of  Jericho,— -he  sat 
himself  to  read  it  over, — halving  his  proposal  of 
marriage,  as  he  had  done  his  declaration  of  love, 
to  work  with  her  after  its  own  way.  Now  it 
wrought  anther  as  an  astringent,  nor  a  loosener  ; 
nor  like  opium,  nor  bark,  nor  mercury,  nor  buck- 
thorn, nor  any  one  drug  which  natnre  had  bestowed 
upon  the  world  : — in  short,  h  worked  not  at  all  is 
her ;  and  the  cause  of  that  was  that  there 
something  working  there  before. — Babbler  that  I 
am  !  I  have  anticipated  what  it  was  a  doien  timt 
but  there  is  fire  still  in  the  subject. — Alhnu  t 


It  is  natural  for  a  perfect  stranger  who  is  going 

from  London  to  Edinburgh,  to  inquire,  before  he 
sets  out,  how  many  miles  to  York  t  which  is  about 
the  half-way  : — nor  does  anybody  wonder  if  ho 
goes  on  and  asks  about  the  corporation,  &e. — 

It  was  just  as  natural  for  Mrs.  Wadman,  w 
first  husband  was  all  his  time  afflicted  wit 
sciatica,  to  wish  to  know  bow  .far  from  the  hi_ 
the  groin  ;  and  how  far  she  was  likely  to  Buffer 
more  or  less,  in  her  feelings,  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other. 

She  bad  accordingly  read  Drake's  Anatomy 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  She  had  peeped  into 
Wharton  upon  the  Brain,  and  borrowed  *  Graaf 


lOthing  of  it 
She  had  ri 


reasoned  likewise  from  her  own  powers, 

.laid  down  theorems, — drawn  consequences,  and 
L-umo  to  no  conclusion. 

To  clear  up  all,  she  had  twice  asked  Doctor 
Slop,  "  If  poor  Captain  Shandy  was  ever  likely  tc 
recover  of  his  wound 1" 

He  is  recovered,  Doctor  Slop  would  say. — 

What,  quite  1 

But  what  do  you  mean  by   a  recovery? 

Mrs.  Wadman  would  say. 

Doctor  Slop  was  the  worst  man  alive  at  defini- 
tions ;  and  so  Mrs.  Wadman  could  get  no  know- 
ledge.    In  short,  there  was  no  way  to  CJ 
but  from  my  uncle  Toby  himself. 

There  is  an  accent  of  humanity,  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind,  which  lulls  iiunwion  to  rest ;—  '  * 
am  half  persuaded  tlio  serpent  got  pretty  m 
in  his  discourse  with  Eve  ;  for  the  propensity 
in  the  sex  to  bo  deceived  could  not  be  so  great 
that  she  should  hive  boldness  to  hold  chat  with  the 
devil  without  it.  But  there  is  on  accent  of  huma- 
nity ; — how  shall  I  describe  it  1- — 'tin  an  accent 
which  covers  the  part  with  a  garment,  and  gives 
tile  inquirer  a  right  to  be  as  particular  with  it  ■ 
your  body-Burgeon, 

" — Was  it  without  remission  1 

"—Was  it  more  tolerable  in  bedl 

"  —Could  he  lie  on  both  sides  alike  with  it) 

"  —Was  he  able  to  mount  a  hone  1 

•IWsnMDsanWaksrAlfr- Hwaay;  for' 
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"  — Was  motion  bad  for  it  1"  et  catera,  were  so 
tenderly  spoko  to,  and  so  directed  towards,  my 
uncle  Toby's  heart,  that  every  item  of  them  sunk 
ten  times  deeper  into  it  titan  the  evils  themselves ! 
— but  when  Mrs.  Wadman  went  round  about  by 
Namur  to  get  at  my  uncle  Toby's  groin;  and 
engaged  him  to  attack  the  point  of  the  advanced 
counterscarp,  and  ptle-mtlt  with  the  Dutch,  to 
take  the  counter-guard  of  St  Roche  sword  in  hand, 
— and  then,  with  tender  notes  playing  upon  his 
ear,  led  him,  all  bleeding,  by  the  hand,  out  of  the 
trench,  wiping  her  eyes  as  he  was  carried  to  his 
tent, — Heaven !  Earth  !  Sea ! — all  was  lifted  up, 
— the  springs  of  nature  rose  above  their  levels, — 
an  angel  of  mercy  sat  beside  him  on  the  sofa,— his 
heart  glowed  with  fire  : — and  had  he  been  worth 
a  thousand,  he  had  lost  every  heart  of  them  to 
Mrs.  Wadman. 

—And  whereabouts,  dear  sir,  quoth  Mrs.  Wad- 
man, a  little  categorically,  did  you  receive  this  sod 

blow  \ In  asking  this  question,  Mrs.  Wadman 

gave  a  slight  glance  towards  the  waistband  of  my 
uncle  Toby'-s  red  plush  breeches,  expecting  natu- 
rally, as  the  shortest  reply  to  it,  that  my  uncle 
Toby  would  lay  his  fore-hngcr  upon  the  place. — 
It  fell  out  otherwise, — for  my  uncle  Toby  having 
got  his  wound  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
one  of  the  traverses  of  the  trench  opposite  to  the 
salient  angle  of  the  demi-bastion  of  St.  Roche, — he 
could  at  any  time  stick  a  pin  upon  the  identical 
spot  of  ground  where  he  was  standing  when  the 
stone  struck  him.  This  struck  instantly  upon  my 
uncle  Toby's  scusorium  ; — and  with  it  struck  his 
large  map  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Namur,  and 
its  environs,  which  he  had  purchased  and  pasted 
down  upon  a  board,  by  the  Corporal's  aid,  during 
his  long  illness  : — it  had  lain,  wkh  other  military 
lumber,  in  the  garret  ever  since  ;  and  accordingly 
the  Corporal  was  detached  to  the  garret  to  fetch  it. 

My  uncle  Toby  measured  off  thirty  toiacs,  with 
Mrs.  W adman's  scissors,  from  the  returning  angle 
before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas ;  and  with  such  a 
virgin  modesty  laid  her  finger  upon  the  place,  tliat 
the  goddess  of  Decency,  if  then  in  being, — if  not, 
'twas  her  shade,— shook  her  head,  and,  with  a 
finger  wavering  across  her  eyes — forbade  her  to 
explain  the  mistake. 

Unhappy  Mrs.  Wadman  ! 

For  nothing  can  make  this  cliaptor  go  off  with 
spirit  but  an  apostrophe  to  thee  ; — but  my  heart 
tells  me  that  in  such  a  crisis  an  apostrophe  is  but 
an  insult  in  disguise  ;  and  ere  I  would  offer  one  to 
a  woman  in  distress, — let  the  chapter  go  to  the 
devil  ;  provided  any  damned  critic  in  keeping  will 
be  but  at  the  trouble  to  take  it  with  him. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

My  uncle  Toby's  map  is  carried  down  into  the 
kitchen. 

CHAPTKR  XXVIII. 

— And  hero  is  the  Maes, — and  this  is  the 
Sambre,  said  the  Coqwral,  pointing  with  his  right 
liand  extended  a  little  towards  the  map,  and  his 
left  upon  Mrs.  Bridget's  shoulder, — but  not  the 
shoulder  next  him  ; — and  this,  said  he,  is  the  town 
of  Namur, — and  this  the  citadel, — and  there  lay 
the  French,  and  here  lay  his  honour  and  myself ; 
— and  in  this  cursed  trench,  Mrs.  Bridget,  quoth 
the  Corporal,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  did  he  receive 


the  wound  which  crushed  him  so  miserably  ken, 
— In  pronouncing  which,  he  slightly  pressed  the 
back  of  her  liand  towards  the  part  he  felt  far,— 
and  lei  it  fall. 

We  thought,  Mr.  Trim,  it  had  been  mon 

in  the  middle,  said  Mrs.  Bridget 

Tliat  would  have  undone  us  for  ever,  end 

the  Corporal. 

And  left  my  poor  mistress  undone  too,  end 

Bridget 

The  Corporal  made  no  reply  to  the  repartee; 
but  by  giving  Mrs.  Bridget  a  kiss. 

Come,  come,  said  Bridget,  holding  the  pafai 

of  her  left  hand  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  honrn, 
and  sliding  the  fingers  of  the  other  over  it,  in  t 
way  which  could  not  have  been  done  had  that 
been  the  least  wart  or  protuberance,— Tia  ever/ 
syllable  of  it  false,  cried  the  Corporal,  before  At 
had  half  finished  the  sentence. 

1  know  it  to  be  fact,  said  Bridget,  fren 

credible  witnesses. 

Upon  my  honour,  said  the  Corporal,  byiag 

his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  blushing  as  he  spoke 
with  honest  resentment, — 'tis  a  story,  Sirs.  Bridget, 

as  false  as  hell! Not,  said  Bridget,  inter* 

ranting  him,  that  either  I  or  my  mistress  care  a 
halfpenny  about  it,  whether  it  is  so  or  no J— ear/ 
tliat  when  one  is  married,  one  would  choose  to  have 
such  a  tiling  by  one,  at  least, 

It  was  somewliat  unfortunate  for  Mrs. 
that  she  had  begun  the  attack  with  her 
exercise  ;  for  the  Corporal  instantly        * 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  was  like  the  momentary  contest  in  the  moist 
eyelids  of  an  April  morning, "  Whether  Bridget 
should  laugh  or  cry." 

She  snatched  up  a  rolling-pin, — 'twas  ten  to  one 
she  had  laughed. — 

She  laid  it  down— she  cried  :  and  had  onesineJt 
tear  of  'em  but  tasted  of  bitterness,  full  eorrownl 
would  the  Corporal's  heart  have  been  that  he  had 
used  the  argument ;  but  the  Corporal  understood 
the  sex,  a  quart  major  to  a  terce  at  least,  better 
tlian  my  undo  Toby,  and  accordingly  he  assailed 
Mrs.  Bridget  after  this  manner : — 

I  know,  Mrs.  Bridget,  said  the  Corporal,  giva* 
her  a  most  res}>ectful  kiss,  that  thou  art  good  aefl 
modest  by  nature  ;  and  art  withal  so  generous  • 
girl  in  thyself  that,  if  I  know  thee  rightly,  that 
wouldst  not  wound  an  insect,  much  less  the  bonoar 
of  so  gallant  and  worthy  a  soul  as  my  master,  west 
thou  sure  to  be  made  a  Countess  of ;  but  thsi 
hast  been  set  on,  and  deluded,  dear  Bridget,  as  ■ 
often  a  woman's  case  "  to  please  others  more  thee 
themselves. " 

Bridget's  eyes  poured  down  at  the  senatkes 
the  Corporal  excited. 

— Tell  me, — tell  me,  then,  my  dear  Bridget, 
continued  the  Corporal,  taking  hold  of  her  hand, 
which  hung  down  dead  by  her  side— and  giving* 
second  kiss — whose  suspicion  has  misled  thee ! 

Bridget  sobbed  a  sob  or  two— then  opened  her 
eyes ; — the  Corporal  wiped  'em  with  the  bottom 
of  her  apron ; — she  then  opened  her  heart  and 
told  him  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
de  Toby  and  the  Corporal  had  gone  on 
r  with  their  operations  the  greatest  part 
apaign,and  as  effectually  cot  off  from  all 
sation  of  what  either  the  one  or  the  other 

doing,  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
i  other  by  the  Maes  or  the  Sambre. 
sle  Toby,  on  his  side,  had  presented  him- 
'  afternoon  in  his  red  and  silver,  and  blue 
alternately,  and  sustained  an  infinity  of 
q  them,  without  knowing  them  to  be 
-and  so  had  nothing  to  communicate, 
rporal,  on  his  side,  in  taking  Bridget,  by 
oed  considerable  advantages, — and  conse- 
lad  much  to  communicate ; — but  what 

advantages — as  well  as  what  was  the 
y  which  he  had  seized  them,  required  so 
Historian,  that  the  Corporal  durst  not 
pen  it ;  and,  as  sensible  as  he  was  of  glory, 
ther  have  been  contented  to  have  gone 
led  and  without  laurels  for  ever,  than 
is  master's  modesty  for  a  single  moment. 
of  honest  and  gallant  servants  ! — But  I 
itrophized  thee,  Trim,  once  before  ; — and 
poiheosize  thee  also  (that  is  to  say)  with 
many* — I  would  do  it  without  ceremony 
ry  next  page. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 
iy  uncle  Toby  had  one  evening  laid  down 
tpon  the  table,  and  was  counting  over  to 
ipon  his  fingers'  ends  (beginning  at  his 
II  Mrs.  Wadman's  perfections,  one  by  one ; 
suing,  two  or  three  times  together,  either 
ng  some,  or  counting  others  twice  over, 
himself  sadly  before  tie  could  get  beyond 

9-finger, Prithee,  Trim,  said  he,  taking 

ipe  again,  bring  me  a  pen  and  ink. 

aght  paper  also. 

>  a  full  sheet,  Trim  !  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
sign  with  his  pipe  at  the  same  time  to 
lirandsit  down  close  by  him  at  the  table. 
oral  obeyed, — placed  the  paper  directly 
n — took  a  pen  and  dipped  it  in  the  ink. 
has  a  thousand  virtues,  Trim !  said  my 

n  I  to  set  them  down,  an'  please  your 
quoth  the  Corporal. 

it  they  must  be  taken  in  their  ranks, 
y  uncle  Toby  ;  for  of  them  all,  Trim,  that 
is  me  most,  and  which  is  a  security  for 
it,  is  the  compassionate  tarn  and  singular 
of  her  character. — I  protest,  added  my 
>y,  looking  up,  as  he  protested  it,  towards 
w  the  ceiling,— that  was  I  her  brother, 
thousand-fold,  she  could  not  make  more 
or  more  tender  inquiries  after  my  suf- 
khough  now  no  more, 
rporal  made  no  reply  to  my  uncle  Toby's 
on,  but  by  a  short  cough  : — he  dipped 
second  time  into  the  ink-horn  ;  and  my 
>y,  pointing  with  the  end  of  his  pipe  as 
M  top  of  the  sheet  at  the  left-hand  corner 
i  could  get  it, — the  Corporal  wrote  down 
humanity,  thus  -  -  .... 
dty. 


— Prithee,  Corporal,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  soon 
as  Trim  had  done  it,— how  often  does  Mrs.  Bridget 
inquire  after  the  wound  on  the  cap  of  thy  knee, 
which  thou  received'st  at  the  battle  of  Landen  t 

She  never,  an'  please  your  honour,  inquires 

after  it  at  all. 

That,  Corpora],  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with 

all  the  triumph  the  goodness  of  his  nature  would 
permit — that  shows  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  mistress  and  maid. — Had  the  fortune  of  war 
allotted  the  same  mischance  to  me,  Mrs.  Wadman 
would  have  inquired  into  every  circumstance  re- 
lating to  it  a  hundred  times. She  would  have 

inquired,  an9  please  your  honour,  ten  times  as 

often  about  your  honour's  groin. The  pain, 

Trim,  is  equally  excruciating, — and  compassion 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  one  as  the  other. 

God  bless  your  honour,  cried  the  Corporal, 

— what  has  a  woman's  compassion  to  do  with  a 
wound  upon  the  cap  of  a  man's  knee  t  Had  your 
honour's  been  shot  into  ten  thousand  splinters  at 
the  affair  of  Landen,  Mrs.  Wadman  would  have 
troubled  her  head  as  little  about  it  as  Bridget ; 
because,  added  the  Corporal,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  speaking  very  distinctly,  as  he  assigned  his 
reason, — 

"The  knee  is  such  a  distance  from  the  main 
body, — whereas  the  groin,  your  honour  knows,  is 
upon  the  very  curtain  of  the  place" 

My  uncle  Toby  gave  a  long  whistle  5— but  in  a 
note  which  could  scarce  be  heard  across  the  table. 

The  Corporal  had  advanced  too  far  to  retire : — 
in  three  words  he  told  the  rest 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  pipe  as  gently 
upon  the  fender  as  if  it  had  been  spun  from  the 
unravellings  of  a  spider's  web. 

Let  us  go  to  my  brother  Shandy's,  said  he. 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Thkrb  will  be  just  time,  whilst  my  uncle  Toby 
and  Trim  are  walking  to  my  father's,  to  inform 
you  that  Mrs.  Wadman  had,  some  moons  before 
this,  made  a  confidant  of  my  mother ;  and  that 
Mrs.  Bridget,  who  had  the  burden  of  her  own  as 
well  as  her  mistress'  secret  to  carry,  had  got 
happily  delivered  of  both  to  Susannah,  behind  the 
garden-wall. 

As  for  my  mother,  she  saw  nothing  at  all  m  it 
to  make  the  least  bustle  about ; — but  Susannah 
was  sufficient  by  herself  for  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses  you  could  possibly  have,  in  exporting  a 
family  secret;  for  she  instantly  imparted  it  by 
signs  to  Jonathan  ;— and  Jonathan  by  tokens  to 
the  cook,  as  she  was  basting  a  loin  of  mutton  ;  the 
cook  sold  it  with  some  kitchen-fat  to  the  postilion 
for  a  groat ;  who  trucked  it  with  the  dairy-maid 
for  something  of  about  the  same  value ; — and, 
though  whispered  in  the  hay-loft,  Fame  caught  the 
notes  with  her  brazen  trumpet,  and  sounded  them 
upon  the  house-top. — In  a  word,  not  an  old  woman 
in  the  village,  or  five  miles  round,  who  did  not 
understand  the  difficulties  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
siege,  and  what  were  the  secret  articles  which  had 
delayed  the  surrender. 

My  father,  whose  way  was  to  force  every  event 
in  nature  into  an  hypothesis,  by  which  means  never 
man  crucified  truth  at  the  rate  he  did, — had  but 
just  heard  of  the  report  as  my  uncle  Toby  set  out ; 
and  catohine  fire  suddenly  at  the  trespass  done  his 
brother  by  ft,  was,  demonstrating  to  Yorick,  not- 
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withstanding  my  mother  was  sitting  by, — not  only 
That  the  devil  was  in  women,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  affair  was  hist ;"  but  that  every  evil  and  dis- 
order in  the  world,  of  what  kind  or  nature  soever, 
from  the  first  fall  of  Adam,  down  to  my  uncle 
Toby's  (inclusive J,  was  owing,  one  way  or  other, 
to  the  same  unruly  appetite. 

Yorick  was  just  bringing  my  father's  hypothesis 
to  some  temper,  when  my  uncle  Toby  entering  the 
room  with  marks  of  infinite  benevolence  and  for- 
giveness in  his  looks,  my  father's  eloquence 
rekindled  against  the  passion  ; — and,  as  lie  was 
not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  words  when  he 
was  wroth, — as  soon  as  my  uncle  Toby  was  seated 
by  the  fire,  and  had  filled  his  pipe,  my  father  broke 
out  in  this  manner  : — 

CHAPTER  XXXI1L 

—That  provision  should  be  made  for  continuing 
the  race  of  so  great,  so  exalted,  and  godlike  a 
being  at  man, — I  am  far  from  denying  ; — but 
philosophy  speaks  freely  of  everything  ;  and  there- 
fore I  still  think  and  do  maintain  it  to  bo  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  done  by  means  of  a  passion  which 
bends  down  the  faculties,  and  turns  all  the 
wisdom,  contemplations,  and  operations  of  the  soul 
backwards ; — a  passion,  my  dear,  continued  my 
father,  addressing  himself  to  my  mother,  which 
couples  and  equals  wise  men  with  fools,  and  makes 
us  come  out  of  our  caverns  and  hiding-places 
more  like  satyrs  and  four-footed  beasts  than  men. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  continued  my  father 
(availing  himself  of  the  prolepsis),  that,  in  itself, 
and  simply  taken* — like  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  sleep, 
— 'tis  an  affair  neither  good  nor  bad* — nor  shame- 
ful, nor  otherwise.  Why  then  did  the  delicacy  of 
Diogenes  and  Plato  so  recalcitrate  against  it !  and 
wherefore,  when  we  go  about  to  make  and  plant 
a  man,  do  we  put  out  the  candle !  and  for  what 
reason  is  it  that  all  the  parts  thereof, — the  oon- 
gradients, — the  preparations^ — the  instruments, 
and  whatever  serves  thereto,  are  so  held  as  to  be 
eenveyed  to  a  cleanly  mind  by  no  language,  trans- 
lation, or  periphrasis  whatever  t 

The  act  of  killing  and  destroying  a  man,  con- 
tinued my  father,  raising  his  voice, — and  turning 
to  my  uncle  Toby, — you  set*,  is  glorious,  and  the 
weapons  by  which  we  do  it  are  honourable ;  we 
march  with  them  upon  our  shoulders  ; — we  strut 
with  them  by  our  sides  : — we  gild  them  ; — we 
carve  them  : — we  inlay  them ; — we  enrich  them  ; 
—nay,  if  it  be  but  a  scoundrel  cannon,  we  cast  an 
ornament  upon  the  breech  of  it. 

— My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  pipe  to  intercede 


for  a  better  epithet ; — and  Yorick  was  rising  up 
to  batter  the  whole  hypothesis  to  pieces, 

When  Obadiah  broke  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  a  complaint,  which  cried  out  ftiru 
immediate  hearing. 

The  case  was  this  : — 

My  father,  whether  by  ancient  custom  of  tin 
manor,  or  as  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes,  wu 
obliged  to  keep  a  bull  for  the  service  of  the  parka; 
and  Obadiah  had  led  his  cow  upon  a  pop-vi*Uto\m 
one  day  or  other  the  preceding  summer : — I  aw 
one  day  or  other, — because,  as  chance  would  haw 
it,  it  was  the  day  on  which  he  was  married  tony 
father's  housemaid  ; — so  one  was  a  reckoning  to 
the  other.  Therefore,  when  Obadiah 's  wife  wm 
brought  to  bed, — Obadiah  thanked  God 

Now,  said  Obadiah,  I  shall  have  a  calf:  m 
Obadiah  went  daily  to  visit  his  cow. 

She'll  calve  on  Monday,— or  Tuesday,— « 
Wednesday,  at  the  farthest. 

The  cow  did  not  calve  ; — no, — she'll  not  cata 
till  next  week  : — the  cow  put  it  off  terribly,  till,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  Obadiah's  suspiciini 
(like  a  good  man's)  fell  u]»on  the  bull. 

Now  the  parish  being  very  large,  my  fatser*i 
bull,  to  spoak  the  truth  of  him,  was  no  way  eynl 
to  the  department ;  he  had,  however,  got  himse% 
somehow  or  other,  thrust  into  employment,— sad 
as  he  went  through  the  business  with  a  grave  face, 
my  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  him. 

Most  of  the  townsmen,   an'  please  ynr 

worship,  quoth  Obadiah,  believe  that  'tis  aU  tat 
bull's  fault. 

But  may  not  a  cow  be  barren  t  repheinw 

father,  turning  to  Doctor  Slop. 

It  never  happens,  said  Doctor  Slop ;  bat 

tho  man's  wife  may  have  come  before  her  tint, 
naturally  enough. — Prithee,  has  the  child  hair 
upon  his  head  !  added  Doctor  Slop. 

It  is  as  hairy  as  I  am,  said  Obadiah.— 

Obadiah  had  not  been  shaved  for  three  weekly— 

Wheu  --u u ,  cried  my  father,  bt» 

ginning  the  sentence  with  an  exclamatory  whtstb; 
— and  so,  brother  Toby,  this  poor  bull  of  miss, 
who  is  as  good  a  bull  as  ever  p— sed,  and  ntigjfc 
have  done  for  Europa  herself  in  purer  times  .hai 
he  but  two  legs  less,  might  have  been  driven  iflst 
Doctor's  Commons,  and  lost  his  character  ;  which, 
to  a  town-bull,  brother  Toby,  is  the  very  •*■* 
thing  as  his  life. 

L— d  1  said  my  mother,  what  it  all  thai 

story  about  ? 

A  cock  and  a  buUf  said  Yorick  ; 

of  the  best  of  its  kind  1  ever  heard. 
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LETTER  I. 

To  Mr.  ****,  Merchant  in  London. 

Amsterdam. 
of  the  13th  instant,  covering  two  bills, 
sssrs.  R.  and  D.  value  478/.  10*.,  and  the 
Hr.  ****,  value  285/.,  duly  came  to  hand, 
t  of  which  met  with  honour,  but  the 

been  trifled  with,  and,  I  am  afraid,  will 
3d  protested. 

arer  of  this  is  my  friend,  therefore  let 
urs.  He  is  a  native  of  Honan  in  China, 
ho  did  me  signal  services  when  he  was 
in,  and  I  a  (actor  at  Canton.  By  fre- 
onversing  with  the  English  there,  he 
id  the  language,  though  he  is  entirely  a 
to  their  manners  and  customs.  I  am 
s  a  philosopher:  I  am  sure  he  is  an 
in  ;  that  to  you  will  be  his  best  reeom- 
i,  next  to  the  consideration  of  his  being 

of,  Sir, 

Yours,  Ac. 


LETTER  II. 

iu  Chi  Altakoi  to  ****,  Merchant  in 
Amsterdam 

d  or  my  hkabt,  London. 

e  wings  of  peace  rest  upon  thy  dwelling; 
thield  of  conscience  preserve  thee  from 
misery  !     For  all  thy  favours  accept  my 

and  esteem,  the  only  tributes  a  poor 
ic  wanderer  can  return.  Sure,  Fortune 
d  to  make  me  unhappy,  when  she  gives 
power  of  testifying  their  friendship  by 
id  leaves  me  only  words  to  express  the 
if  mine. 

lerfectly  sensible  of  the  delicacy  with 
a  endeavour  to  lessen  your  own  merit 
>ugatums.  By  calling  your  late  instances 
hip  only  a  return  for  former  favours, 
.  induce  me  to  impute  to  your  justice 
•e  to  your  generosity. 
rvices  I  did  you   at  Canton,  justice, 

and  my  office  bade  me  perform  ;  those 
lone  me  since  my  arrival  at  Amsterdam, 
riiged  you  to,  no  justice  required  ;  even 


half  your  favours  would  have  been  greater  than 
my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  sum  of  money,  therefore,  which  you  pri- 
vately conveyed  into  my  baggage,  when  I  was 
leaving  Holland,  and  which  I  was  ignorant  of  till 
my  arrival  in  London,  I  must  beg  leave  to  return. 
You  have  been  bred  a  merchant,  and  I  a  scholar ; 
you  consequently  love  money  better  than  I.  You 
can  find  pleasure  in  superfluity ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly, content  with  what  is  sufficient ;  take  there- 
fore what  is  yours — it  may  give  you  some  pleasure, 
even  though  you  have  no  occasion  to  use  it :  my 
happiness  it  cannot  improve,  for  I  have  already 
all  that  I  want. 

My  passage  by  sea  from  Rotterdam  to  England 
was  more  painful  to  me  than  all  the  journeys  I 
ever  made  on  land.  I  have  traversed  the  im- 
measurable wilds  of  Mogul  Tartary ;  felt  all  the 
rigours  of  Siberian  skies :  I  have  had  my  repose 
a  hundred  times  disturbed  by  invading  savages, 
and  have  seen,  without  shrinking,  tne  desert 
sands  rise  like  a  troubled  ocean  all  around  me ; 
against  these  calamities  I  was  armed  with  reso- 
lution ;  but  in  my  passage  to  England,  though 
nothing  occurred  that  gave  the  mariners  any 
uneasiness,  to  one  who  was  never  at  sea  before 
all  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  and  terror.  To 
find  the  land  disappear,  to  see  our  ship  mount  the 
waves  swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  Tartar  bow,  to 
hear  the  wind  howling  through  the  cordage,  to 
feel  a  sickness  which  depresses  even  the  spirits  of 
the  brave  ;  these  were  unexpected  distresses,  and 
consequently  assaulted  me  unprepared  to  receive 
them. 

You  men  of  Europe  think  nothing  of  a  voyage 
by  sea.  With  us  of  China,  a  man  who  has  been 
from  sight  of  land  is  regarded  upon  his  return 
with  admiration.  I  have  known  some  provinces 
where  there  is  not  even  a  name  for  the  ocean. 
What  a  strange  people  therefore  am  I  got  amongst, 
who  have  founded  an  empire  on  this  unstable 
element,  who  build  cities  upon  billows  that  rise 
higher  than  the  mountains  of  Tipartala,  and  make 
the  deep  more  formidable  than  the  wildest  tempest ! 

Such  accounts  as  these,  I  must  confess,  were 
my  first  motives  for  seeing  England.  These  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  a  journey  of  seven  hundred 
painful  days,  in  order  to  examine  its  opulence, 
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buildings,  sciences,  arts,  and  manufactures,  on  the 
spot.  Judge  then  my  disap|K>intment  on  entering 
1  ^London,  to  sec  no  signs  of  that  opulence  so  much 
talked  of  abroad :  wherever  1  turn,  I  am  presented 
with  a  gloomy  solemnity  in  the  houses,  the  streets, 
and  the  inhabitants ;  none  of  that  beautiful  gilding 
which  makes  a  principal  ornament  in  Chinese 
architecture.  The  streets  of  Nankin  are  some- 
times strewed  with  gold  leaf ;  very  different  are 
those  of  London  :  in  the  midst  of  their  pavements 
a  great  lazv  puddle  moves  muddily  along  ;  heavy- 
laden  inacnincs,  with  wheels  of  unwieldy  thick- 
ness, crowd  up  every  passage  ;  m)  that  a  stranger, 
instead  of  finding  time  for  observation,  is  often 
happy  if  he  has  time  to  escape  from  being  crusted 
to  pieces. 

The  houses  borrow  very  few  ornaments  from 
architecture  ;  their  chief  decoration  seems  to  1k>  a 
paltry  piece  of  painting,  hung  out  at  their  doors 
or  windows,  at  once  a  proof  of  their  indigence  or 
vanity  :  their  vanity,  in  each  having  one  of  those 
pictures  exposed  to  public  view  ;  and  their  indi- 
gence, in  being  unable  to  get  them  letter  painted. 
In  this  respect,  the  fancy  of  their  painters  is  also 
deplorable.  Could  you  believe  it  I  I  have  seen 
live  black  lions  and  three  blue  boars  in  less  than 
the  circuit  of  half  a  mile  ;  and  yet  you  know  that 
animals  of  these  colours  are  nowhere  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  wild  imaginations  of  Europe. 

From  these  circumstances  in  their  buildings, 
and  from  the  dismal  looks  of  the  inhabitants,  I 
am  induced  to  conclude  that  the  nation  is  actually 
poor ;  and  that,  like  the  Persians,  they  make  a 
splendid  figure  everywhere  but  at  home.  The 
proverb  of  Xixofou  is,  that  a  man's  riches  may 
be  seen  in  his  eyes  :  if  we  judge  of  the  English 
by  this  rule,  there  is  not  a  poorer  nation  under 
the  sun. 

T  have  l>ceii  hen*  but  two  davs.  so  will  not  be 
hasty  in  my  decisions  ;  such  letters  as  I  shall 
.vrite  to  Fipsihi  in  Moscow  1  beg  you'll  endeavour 
to  forward  with  all  diligence  ;  1  shall  send  them 
open,  iii  order  that  you  may  take  copies  or  trans- 
lations, as  you  are  equally  versed  in  the  J>utch 
and  Chinese  languages.  Dear  friend,  think  of 
my  absence  with  rrgret,  as  I  sincerely  regret 
yours ;  even  while  I  write,  I  lament  our  separation. 
Karewel!. 


LETTER  111. 

I-'n-m  huts  Cm  Ai.t\xot,  to  the  care  nf  Firsun,  rowirlcnt 
in  Moscow  ;  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Huwiian  caravan  to 
Yvh  Hoajj,  fir*t  president  of  the  ceremonial  Academy 

:ti  I'ckin  in  China. 

Think  npt,  O  thou  guide  of  my  youth,  that 
absence  can  impair  my  respect,  o"r  interposing 
trackless  deserts  blot  your  reverend  figure  from 
my  memory.  The  farther  I  travel  1  feel  the  pain 
.•f  separation  with  stronger  force  ;  those  ties  that 
bind  mi!  to  my  native  country,  antl  you,  are  still 
unbroken.  J  ly  every  remove,  1  only  drag  a  greater 
It-ngth  of  chain'. 

Could  T  find  aught  worth  transmitting  from  so 
remote  a  region  as  this  to  which  I  have  wandered, 

>  We  find  a  repetition  of  thi.t  beautiful  and  affecting 
image  in  tlio  Traveller : 

"  And  dra^u  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 


1  should  gladly  send  it ;  but  instead  of  this,  you 
must  be  contented  with  a  renewal  of  my  former 
professions,  and  an  imperfect  account  of  a  people 
with  whom  I  am  as  yet  but  superficially  acquainted. 
The  remarks  of  a  man  who  has  been  but  three 
days  in  the  country  can  only  be  those  obvious 
circumstances  which  force  themselves  upon  die 
imagination  :  I  consider  myself  here  as  a  newly- 
created  be.ing  introduced  into  a  new  world ;  ever/ 
object  strikes  with  wonder  and  surprise.  The 
imagination,  still  unsated,  seems  the  only  active 
principle*  of  the  mind.  The  most  trifling  occur- 
rences give  pleasure,  till  the  gloss  of  novelty  ■ 
worn  away.  When  I  have  ceased  to  wonder,  I 
may  itossihly  grow  wise  ;  I  may  then  call  the 
reasoning  principle  to  my  aid,  and  compare  those 
objects  with  each  other  which  were  before  ex* 
a  mined  without  reflection. 

Behold  me  then  in  London,  gazing  at  the 
strangers,  and  they  at  me :  it  seems  they  find 
somewhat  absurd  in  my  figure ;  and  liad  1  never 
been  from  home,  it  is  possible  I  might  find  an 
infinite  fund  of  ridicule  in  theirs ;  but  by  long 
travelling  I  am  taught  to  laugh  at  folly  alone,  and 
to  find  nothing  truly  ridiculous  but  villany  ud 
vice. 

When  1  had  just  quitted  my  native  country, 
and  crossed   the  Chines*-  wall,"  I  fancied  every 
deviation  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  China, 
was  a  departing  from  nature :   I  smiled  at 
blue  lips  and  red  foreheads  of  the  Tonguese ; 
could  hardly  contain  when  I  saw  the  Dauras 
their  heads  with  horns.     The  Ostiaca,  powdered 
with  red  earth,  and  the  Calmuck  beauties,  tricked 
ont  in  all  the  finery  of  sheep-skin,  appeared  highly 
ridiculous  ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  the 
lay  not  in  them,  but  in  me ;  that  I  falsely 
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demucd  others  for  absurdity,  because  they  hsor 
pened  to  differ  from  a  standard  originally  founder 
in  prejudice  or  partiality. 

1  find  no  pleasure  therefore  in  taxing  the  Entas* 
with  departing  from  nature  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance, which  is  all  I  yet  know  of  their  charac- 
ter ;  it  is  possible  they  only  endeavour  to  improvn 
her  simple  plan,  since  every  extravagance  in  dress 
proceeds  from  a  desire  of  becoming  more  bean-    I 
tiful  than  nature  made  us ;  and  this  is  so  harmletf 
a  vanity,  tint  I  not  only  pardon,  but  approve  it* 
a  desire  to  be  more  excellent  than  others  is  whtf 
actually  makes  us  so  ;  and  as  thousands  find  ft 
livelihood  in  society  by  such  appetites,  none  bet 
the  ignorant  inveigh  against  them. 

You  an*  not  insensible,  most  reverend  Fob 
I  loam,  what  numberless  trades,  even  among  nV 
Chinese,  subsist  by  the  harmless  pride  of  «•*  J 
other.  Your  imie-liorcrs,  fcet-swathers,  toooV 
stainers,  evvbrow-pluckers,  would  all  want  bred, 
should  their  neighbours  want  vanity,  lne* 
vanities,  however,  employ  much  fewer  handi  *  j 
China  than  in  England  ;  and  a  fine  gentleman <ff  i 
a  fine  lady  here,  dressed  up  to  the  fashion, 
scarcely  to  have  a  single  limb  that  does  not 
some  distortions  from  art. 

To  make  a  fine  gentleman,  several  trades  in 
required,  but  chiefly  a  Iwrbcr:  you  have  undoubt- 
edly heard  of  the  Jewish  champion,  whose  strength 
lay  in  his  hair  :  one  would  think  that  the  Engtth 
were  fur  placing  all  wisdom   there :   to  appear 


wise,  nothing  more  is  requisite  here  than  for  a 
man  to  borrow  hair  from  the  heads  of  all  his 
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trighbours,  and  clap  it  like  a  bush  on  his  own : 
he  distributors  of  law  and  physio  stick  on  such 
juantities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  in 
lea-  to  distinguish  between  the  head  and  the  hair. 
Those  whom  I  have  been  now  describing  affect 
he  gravity  of  the  Hon  :  those  I  am  going  to  de- 
eribe  more  resemble  the  pert  vivacity  of  smaller 
nhnab.  The  barber,  who  is  still  master  of  the 
eremonies,  cuts  their  hair  close  to  the  crown ; 
nd  then,  with  a  composition  of  meal  and  hog's- 
ird,  plasters  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lake  H  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the 
atient  wears  a  cap  or  a  plaister ;  but,  to  make 
he  picture  more  perfectly  striking,  conceive  the 
ail  of  some  beast,  a  grey-hound's  tail,  or  a  pie's 
ail,  for  instance,  appended  to  the  back  of  the 
Mad,  and  reaching  down  to  that  place  where  tails 
n  other  animals  are  generally  seen  to  begin  : 
flms  Detailed  and  bepowderod,  the  man  of  taste 
hades  he  improves  in  beauty,  dresses  up  his 
hard-featured  face  in  smiles,  and  attempts  to  look 
hideously  tender.  Thus  equipped,  he  is  qualified 
to  make  love,  and  hopes  tor  success  more  from 
to  powder  on  the  outside  of  his  head  than  the 
moments  within. 

Yet  when  I  consider  what  sort  of  a  creature 
to  ftne  lady  is  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  pay 
hh  addresses,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  him  thus 
•jripped  in  order  to  please.  She  is  herself  every 
vhhas  fond  of  powder,  and  tails,  and  hogVlard, 

■  he:  to  speak  my  secret  sentiments,  most  re- 
*md  Fnm,  the  ladies  here  are  horribly  ugly  ;  I 
9M  hardly  endure  the  sight  of  them :  they  no  way 
MnUe  the  beauties  of  China ;  the  Europeans 
■to  a  quite  different  idea  of  beauty  from  us ; 
*ha  I  reflect  on  the  small-footed  perfections  of 

■  Kutern  beauty,  how  is  it  possible  I  should 
•hftteyss  for  a  woman  whose  feet  are  ten  inches 

"■jt  I  shall  never  forget  the  beauties  of  my 
***«  city  of  Nanfew.  How  very  broad  their 
fcto !  how  very  short  their  noses !  how  very 
■to  their  ejres  !  how  very  thin  their  lips !  how 
Jy  black  their  teeth !  the  snow  on  the  tops  of 
sio  ■  not  fairer  than  their  cheeks ;  and  their 
Jttows  are  small  as  the  line  by  the  pencil  of 
VsnaL  Here  a  lady  with  such  perfections  would 

■  frightful :  Dutch  and  Chinese  beauties  indeed 
but  some  resemblance,  but  English  women  are 
■My  different ;  red  cheeks,  big  eyes,  and  teeth 
jfs  most  odious  whiteness,  are  not  only  seen 
■at,  hot  wished  for ;  and  then  they  have  such 
■■aume  feet,  as  actually  serve  some  for  walking. 
_  Y«t  uncivil  as  nature  has  been,  they  seem 
■awred  to  outdo  her  in  nnkindness :  they  use 
•hhe  powder,  blue  powder,  and  black  powder, 
Mr  then*  hair,  and  a  red  powder  for  the  face  on 
■■*  particular  occasions. 

They  like  to  have  the  face  of  various  colours, 
■among  the  Tartars  of  Koreki,  frequently  sticking 
•  with  spittle  little  black  patches  on  every  part 
w*  it,  except  on  the  tip  of  tr.e  nose,  which  I  have 
■»ver  seen  with  a  patch.  You'd  have  a  better 
ffca  of  their  manner  of  placing  these  spots,  when 
I  have  finished  a  map  of  an  English  face  patched 
■>  to  the  fashion,  which  shall  shortly  bo  sent  to 
■crease  your  curious  collection  of  paintings,  medals, 
■d  monsters. 
But  what  surprises  more  than  all  the  rest  is 
*kat  I  have  just  now  been  credibly  informed  by 
ae  of  this  country.    "  Most  ladies  here,"  says 


he,  "  have  two  faces ;  one  face  to  sleep  in,  and 
another  to  show  in  company :  the  first  is  generally 
reserved  for  the  husband  and  family  at  home* 
the  other,  put  on  to  please  strangers  abroad  :  the 
family  face  is  often  indifferent  enough,  but  the 
out-door  one  looks  something  better ;  this  is 
always  made  at  the  toilet,  whore  the  looking-glass 
and  toad-eater  sit  in  council,  and  settle  the  com- 
plexion of  the  day." 

I  can't  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  remark  ; 
however,  it  is  actually  certain,  that  they  wear 
more  clothes  within  doors  than  without;  and  1 
have  seen  a  lady  who  seemed  to  shudder  at  a 
breeze  in  her  own  apartment,  appear  half  naked 
in  the  streets.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  TUB  SAME. 

The  English  seem  as  silent  as  the  Japanese,  yet 
vainer  than  the  inhabitants  of  Siam.  Upon  mv 
arrival  I  attributed  that  reserve  to  modesty,  which 
I  now  find  has  its  origin  in  pride.  Condescend  to 
address  them  first,  and  you  are  sure  of  their  ac- 

anaintance  ;  stoop  to  flattery,  and  you  conciliate 
leir  friendship  and  esteem.  They  bear  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  all  the  miseries  of  life  without 
shrinking  ;  danger  only  calls  forth  their  fortitude  ; 
they  even  exult  in  calamity  ;  but  contempt  is  what 
they  cannot  bear.  An  Englishman  fears  contempt 
more  than  death ;  he  often  flies  to  death  as  a  refuse 
from  its  pressure  ;  and  dies  when  he  fancies  the 
world  has  ceased  to  esteem  him. 

Pride  seems  the  source  not  only  of  their  national 
vices,  but  of  their  national  virtues  also.  An 
Englishman  is  taught  to  love  his  king  as  his  friend, 
but  to  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  the  laws 
which  himself  has  contributed  to  enact.  He  de- 
spises those  nations  who,  that  one  may  be  free, 
ate  all  content  to  be  slaves ;  who  first  lift  a  tyrant 
into  terror,  and  then  shrink  under  his  power  a*  if 
delegated  from  Heaven.  Liberty  is  echoed  in  all 
their  assemblies  ;  and  thousands  might  be  found 
ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  sound,*  though 
perhaps  not  one  of  all  the  number  understands  its 
meaning.  The  lowest  mechanic,  however,  looks 
upon  it  as  his  duty  to  be  a  watchful  guardian  of 
his  country's  freedom,  and  often  uses  a  language 
that  might  seem  haughty  even  in  the  mouth  of 
the  great  emperor  who  traces  his  ancestry  to  the 
moon* 

A  few  days  ago,  passing  by  one  of  their  prisons, 
1  could  not  avoid  stopping,  in  order  to  listen  to  a 
dialogue  which  I  thought  might  afford  me  some 
entertainment.  The  conversation  was  carried  on 
between  a  debtor  through  the  grate  of  his  prison, 
a  porter  who  had  stopped  to  rest  his  burthen,  and 
a  soldier  at  the  window.  The  subject  was  upon  a 
threatened  invasion  from  France,  and  each  seemed 
extremely  anxious  to  rescue  his  country  from  the 
impending  danger.  "For  my  part,"  cries  the 
prisoner,  "  the  greatest  of  my  apprehensions  is  for 
our  freedom  :  if  the  French  should  conquer,  what 
would  become  of  English  liberty !  My  dear 
friends,  liberty  is  the  Englishman's  prerogative  ; 
we  must  preserve  that  at  the  expense  of  our  lives : 
of  that  the  French  shall  never  deprive  us  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  men  who  are  slaves  themselves 
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would  preserve  our  freedom  should  they  liappen 
to  conquer."  "  Ay,  slaves,"  cries  the  porter, 
"  they  are  all  slaves,  fit  only  to  carry  burthens, 
<#every  one  of  them.  Before  I  would  stoop  to  sla- 
very, may  this  be  my  poison,  (and  he  held  the 
goblet  in  his  hand,)  may  this  be  my  poison — but  I 
would  sooner  list  for  a  soldier." 

The  soldier,  taking  the  goblet  from  his  friend, 
with  much  awe  fervently  cried  out,  "  It  is  not  so 
much  our  liberties  as  our  religion  that  would  suffer 
by  such  a  change  :  ay,  our  religion,  my  lads.  May 
the  devil  sink  me  into  flames,  (such  was  the  solem- 
nity of  his  adjuration,)  if  the  French  should  come 
over,  but  our  religion  would  be  utterly  undone." 
So  saying,  instead  of  a  libation,  he  applied  the 
goblet  to  his  lips,  and  confirmed  his  sentiments 
with  a  ceremony  of  the  most  persevering  devotion. 

In  short,  ever}'  man  here  pretends  to  be  a  poli- 
tician ;  even  the  fair  sex  are  sometimes  found  to 
mix  the  severity  of  national  altercation  with  the 
blandishments  of  love,and  often  become  conquerors 
by  more  weapons  of  destruction  than  their  eyes. 

This  universal  passion  for  politics  is  gratified  by 
daily  gazettes,  as  with  us  at  China.  But  as  in 
ours  the  emperor  endeavours  to  instruct  his  people, 
in  theirs  the  people  endeavour  to  instruct  the 
administration.  You  must  not,  however,  imagino 
that  they  who  compile  these  papers  have  any  actual 
knowledge  of  the  politics  or  the  government  of  a 
state  ;  they  only  collect  their  materials  from  the 
oracle  of  some  coffee-house ;  which  oracle  has  him- 
self gathered  them  the  night  before  from  a  lieau 
at  a  gaming-table,  who  lias  pillaged  his  knowledge 
from  a  great  man's  porter,  who  has  liad  his  infor- 
mation from  the  great  man's  gentleman,  who  has 
invented  the  whole  story  for  his  own  amusement 
the  night  preceding. 

The  English  in  general  seem  fonder  of  gaining 
the  esteem  than  the  love  of  those  they  converse 
with  :  this  gives  a  formality  to  their  amusements ; 
their  gayest  conversations  have  something  too  wise 
for  innocent  relaxation  ;  though  in  company  you 
arc  seldom  disgusted  with  the  absurdity  of  a  fool, 
you  are  seldom  lifted  into  rapture  by  those  strokes 
of  vivacity  which  give  instant,  though  not  perma- 
nent pleasure. 

What  they  want,  however,  in  gaiety,  they  make 
up  in  politeness.  You  smile  at  hearing  me  praise 
the  English  for  their  politeness;  you  who  have  heard 
very  different  accounts  from  the  missionaries  at  Pe- 
kin,  who  have  seen  such  a  different  behaviour  in  their 
merchants  and  seamen  at  home.  But  1  must  still 
repeat  it,  the  English  seem  more  polite  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  ;  their  great  art  in  this  respect 
lies  in  endeavouring,  while  they  oblige,  to  lessen 
the  force  of  the  favour.  Other  countries  arc  fond 
of  obliging  a  stranger  ;  but  seem  desirous  that  he 
should  be  sensible  of  the  obligation.  The  English 
confer  their  kindness  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
difference, and  give  away  benefits  with  an  air  as  if 
they  despised  them. 

Walking  a  few  days  ago  between  an  English  and 
a  French  man  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  Bhower  of  rain.  1  was 
unprepared  ;  but  they  had  each  large  coats,  which 
defended  them  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  perfect 
inundation.  The  Englishman  seeing  me  shrink 
from  the  weather,  accosted  me  thus  :  "  Pslia,  man, 
what  dost  shrink  at  1  here,  take  this  coat ;  1  don't 
want  it ;  I  find  it  no  way  useful  to  me  ;  I  had  as 


lief  be  without  it."  The  Frenchman  began  to 
show  his  politeness  in  turn.  u  My  dear  friend," 
cries  he,  u  why  won't  yon  oblige  me  by  making 
use  of  my  coat !  you  see  how  well  it  defends  me 
from  the  rain  ;  I  should  not  choose  to  part  with  it 
to  others,  but  to  such  a  friend  as  yon  I  could  eret 
part  with  my  skin  to  do  him  semce." 

From  such  minute  instances  as  these,  most 
reverend  Fum  Hoam,  I  am  sensible  your  sagacity 
will  collect  instruction.  The  volume  of  Nature  b 
the  book  of  knowledge ;  and  he  becomes  mo* 
wise  who  makes  the  most  judicious  selection. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  singular 
passion  of  this  nation  for  politics.  An  English 
man  not  satisfied  with  finding,  by  his  own  prosperUj, 
the  contending  powers  of  Europe  properly  balaaeea, 
desires  also  to  know  the  precise  value  of  every 
weight  in  either  scale.  To  gratify  this  curiosity, 
a  leaf  of  political  instruction  is  served  up  every 
morning  with  tea  :  when  our  politician  has  feasted 
upon  this,  he  repairs  to  a  coffee-house,  in  order  to 
ruminate  upon  what  he  has  read,  and  increase  bis 
collection  ;  from  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  ordi- 
nary, inquires  what  news,  and,  treasuring  up  every 
acquisition  there,  hunts  about  all  the  evening  in 
quest  of  more,  and  carefully  adds  it  to  the  rest* 
Thus  at  night  he  retires  home,  full  of  the  import- 
ant advices  of  the  day.  When,  lo  1  awaking  nest 
morning,  he  finds  the  instructions  of  yesterday  ft 
collection  of  absurdity  or  palpable  falsehood. 
This  one  would  think  a  mortifying  repulse  in  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom  ;  vet  our  politician,  no  way  dis- 
couraged, hunts  on,  in  order  to  collect  fresh  mate-' 
rials,  and  in  order  to  be  again  disappointed. 

1  have  often  admired  the  commercial  suuft 
which  prevails  over  Europe  ;  have  been  smyiwes 
to  sec  tnem  can-}'  on  a  traffic  with  productions  that 
an  Asiatic  stranger  would  deem  entirely  useksv 
It  is  a  proverb  in  China,  that  a  European  soften 
not  even  his  spittle  to  be  lost :  the  maxim,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficiently  strong  ;  since  they  ael 
even  their  lies  to  great  advantage.  Every  nation 
drives  a  considerable  trade  in  this  commodity  with 
their  neighbours. 

An  English  dealer  in  this  way,  for  instaaee, 
lias  only  to  ascend  to  his  workhouse,  and  mass* 
facture  a  turbulent  speech,  averred  to  be  spokfi 
in  the  senate ;  or  a  report  supposed  to  be  dropped 
at  court ;  a  piece  of  scandal  that  strike*,  at  • 
popular  mandarin  ;  or  a  secret  treaty  betweea  i 
two  neighbouring  powers.  When  finished,  then 
goods  are  baled  up,  and  consigned  to  a  fad* 
abroad,  who  sends  in  return  two  battles,  three 
sieges,  and  a  shrewd  letter  filled  with  dashes  — — i 
blanks        and  stars  *****  of  great  importance- 

Thus  you  perceive  that  a  single  gazette  is  thj 
joint  manufacture  of  Europe ;  and  he  who  wew 
peruse  it  with  a  philosophical  eye  might  Dereeto 
in  ever}'  paragraph  something  characteristic  of  tat 
nation  to  which  it  belongs.  A  map  does  not  exkW 
a  more  distinct  view  of  the  boundaries  and  smiinfl* 
of  every  country,  than  its  news  does  a  picture  of 
the  genius  and  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
superstition    and   erroneous    delicacy   of  Italy* 


;  i 


I 
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te  formality  of  Spain,  the  cruelty  of  Portugal, 
te  fears  of  Austria,  the  confidence  of  Prussia, 
le  levity  of  France,  the  avarice  of  Holland,  the 
ride  of  England,  the  absurdity  of  Ireland,  and 
le  national  partiality  of  Scotland,  are  all  con- 
pieuous  in  every  page. 

Bat,  perhaps,  you  may  find  more  satisfaction 
a  a  real  newspaper,  than  in  my  description  of  one : 
>  therefore  send  a  specimen,  which  may  serve  to 
ixhibit  the  manner  of  their  being  written,  and 
iatinguish  the  characters  of  the  various  nations 
which  are  united  in  its  composition. 

Naples.  We  have  lately  dug  up  here  a  curious 
Etruscan  monument,  broken  in  two  in  the  raising. 
The  characters  are  scarce  visible  ;  but  Lugosi,  the 
lamed  antiquary,  supposes  it  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Picus,  a  Latin  king,  as  one  of 
tile  lines  will  be  plainly  distinguished  to  begin  with 
a  P.  It  is  hoped  this  discovery  will  produce 
Mmrthing  valuable,  as  the  literati  of  our  twelve 
academies  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  disqui- 
sition. 

Pita.  Since  Father  Fudgi,  prior  of  St.  Gilbert's, 
fan  gone  to  reside  at  Rome,  no  miracles  have 
bat  performed  at  the  shrine  of  St  Gilbert ;  the 
famt  begin  to  grow  uneasy,  and  some  begin 
actually  to  fear  that  St.  Gilbert  has  forsaken  them 
with  the  reverend  father. 

Lucca.  The  administrators  of  our  serene  re- 
ftUichave  frequent  conferences  upon  the  part 
wy  shall  take  in  the  present  commotions  of 
bnpe.  Some  are  for  sending  a  body  of  their 
taps,  consisting  of  one  company  of  foot  and  six 
smnen,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
■ntoavqueen  ;  others  are  as  strenuous  assertors 
if  (he  Prussian  interest :  what  turn  these  debates 
■ay  take,  time  only  can  discover.  However, 
eatain  it  is,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  into  the 
fcU,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  seventy- 
fa  armed  men,  a  commander-in-chief,  and  two 
tamers  of  great  experience. 

Sftrn.  Yesterday  the  new  king  showed  him- 
•at  to  Iris  subjects,  and  after  having  stayed  half  an 
kttr  in  his  balcony,  retired  to  the  royal  apartment, 
fte  night  concluded  on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
■«  with  illuminations  and  other  demonstrations 

The  oueen  is  more  beautiful  than  the  rising  sun, 
tti  reckoned  one  of  the  first  wits  in  Europe :  she 
*d  a  glorious  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
WufaesB  of  her  invention,  and  her  skill  in  repartee, 
fatejjv  at  court.  The  duke  of  Lerma,  coming  up 
tottr  with  a  low  bow  and  a  smile,  and  presenting 
4  ■"•gay  set  with  diamonds, "  Madam,  cries  he, 
•I  buyout  most  obedient  humble  servant"  "  Oh, 
£»"  replies  the  queen,  without  any  prompter,  or 
■»  feast  hesitation, "  I  am  very  proud  of  the  very 
gnat  honour  you  do  me."  Upon  which  she  made 
ibw  curtsey,  and  all  the  courtiers  fell  a  laugh- 
■J  at  the  readiness  and  the  smartness  of  her 

£<tfai.  Yesterday  we  had  an  auto  dr.  fe,  at 
**m  were  burned  three  young  women  accused  of 
fettftone  of  them  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  two  Jews, 
tftdan  old  woman  convicted  of  being  a  witch  :  one 
•f  the  friars,  who  attended  this  last,  reports  that 
■law  the  devil  fly  out  of  her  at  the  stake  in  the 
Alps  of  a  flame  of  fire.  The  populace  behaved 
*  tut  occasion  with  great  good-humour,  joy,  and 
devotion. 


Our  merciful  sovereign  has  been  for  some  time 
past  recovered  of  his  fright :  though  so  atrocious 
an  attempt  deserved  to  exterminate  half  the  nation, 
yet  he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  spare  the* 
lives  of  his  subjects  ;  and  not  above  five  hundred 
have  been  broken  upon  the  wheel,  or  otherwise 
executed,  upon  this  horrid  occasion. 

Vienna.  We  have  received  certain  advices 
that  a  party  of  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  having 
attacked  a  much  superior  body  of  Prussians,  put 
them  all  to  flight,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners  of 
war. 

Berlin,  We  have  received  certain  advices  that 
a  party  of  twenty  thousand  Prussians,  having  at- 
tacked a  much  superior  body  of  Austrians,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers, with  their  military  chest,  cannon,  and  baggage. 

Though  we  have  not  succeeded  this  campaign 
to  our  wishes,  yet  when  we  think  of  him  who 
commands  us,  we  rest  in  security  ;  while  we  sleep, 
our  king  is  watchful  for  our  safety. 

Paru,  We  shall  soon  strike  a  signal  blow.  We 
have  seventeen  flat-bottomed  boats  at  Havre.  The 
people  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  our  ministers 
make  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  supplies. 

We  are  all  undone  ;  the  people  are  discontented 
to  the  last  degree ;  the  ministers  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  rigorous  methods  to 
raise  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Our  distresses  are  great,  but  madam  Pompa- 
dour continues  to  supply  our  king,  who  is  now 
growing  old,  with  a  fresh  lady  every  night.  His 
health,  thank  Heaven,  is  still  pretty  well ;  nor  is 
he  in  the  least  unfit,  as  was  reported,  for  any  kind 
of  royal  exercitation.  He  was  so  frightened  at 
the  affair  of  Damiens,  that  his  physicians  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  his  reason  should  suffer ;  but  that 
wretch's  tortures  soon  composed  the  kingly  terrors 
of  his  breast. 

England,  Wanted  an  usher  to  an  academy. 
N.  B.  He  must  be  able  to  read,  dress  hair,  and 
must  have  liad  the  small-pox. 

Dublin.  We  hear  that  there  is  a  benevolent 
subscription  on  foot  among  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  this  kingdom,  who  are  great  patrons  of  merit,  in 
order  to  assist  Black  and  All  Black,  in  his  contest 
with  the  Padderen  mare. 

We  hear  from  Germany  that  Prince  Ferdinand 
has  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  taken  twelve 
kettle-drums,  five  standards,  and  four  waggons  of 
ammunition,  prisoners  of  war. 

Edinburgh.  We  are  positive  when  we  say  that 
Saunders  M'Gregor,  who  was  lately  executed  for 
horse-stealing,  is  not  a  Scotchman,  but  born  in 
Carrickfergus.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 

Fun  IIoam,  First  President  of  the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  i 
Pekin,  to  Lien  Chi  Altanoi,  the  discontented  wanderer :  j 
by  the  way  of  Moscow.  i 

Whether  sporting  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the  ' 
river  Irtis,  or  scaling  the  stcepy  mountains  of 
Douchenour ;  whether  traversing  the  black  deserts 
of  Kobi,  or  giving  lessons  of  politeness  to  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  in  whatever 
conntry,  whatever  climate,  and  whatever  circum- 
stances, all  hail !  May  Tien,  the  universal  soul,  take 
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you  under  his  protection,  and  inspire  you  with  a 
superior  portion  of  himself  ! 

How  long,  my  friend,  shall  an  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  continue  to  obstruct  your  liappiness, 
and  tear  you  from  all  the  connexions  that  make 
life  pleasing  !  How  lung  will  you  contiuue  to  rove 
from  climate  to  climate,  circled  hy  thousands 
and  yet  without  a  friend,  feeling  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  crowd  and  all  the  anxieties  of  being 
alone  ? 

I  kuow  you  reply,  that  the  refined  pleasure  of 
growing  every  day  wiser,  is  u  sufficient  recom- 
pense tor  every  inconvenience.  I  know  you  will 
talk  of  the  vulgar  satisfaction  of  soliciting  happi- 
ness from  sensual  enjoyment  only,  uud  probably 
enlarge  upon  the  exquisite  raptures  of  sentimental 
bliss.  Yet,  believe  me,  friend,  you  arc  deceived  : 
all  our  pleasures,  though  seemingly  never  so 
remote  from  sense,  derive  their  origin  from  some 
one  of  the  senses.  The  moist  exquisite  demonstra- 
tion in  mathematics,  or  the  most  pleasing  disqui- 
sition in  metaphysics,  if  it  doe*  not  ultimately  tend 
to  increase  some  sensual  satisfaction,  is  delightful 
only  to  fools,  or  to  men  who  have  by  long  liabit 
contracted  a  false  idea  of  pleasure  ;  and  he  who 
separates  sensual  and  sentimental  enjoyments, 
seeking  happiness  from  mind  alone,  is  in  fact  as 
wretched  an  the  naked  inhabitant  of  the  forest, 
who  places  all  happiness  in  the  first,  regardless  of 
the  latter.  There  are  two  extremes  in  this  respect : 
the  savage,  who  swallows  down  the  draught  of 
pleasure  without  staying  to  reflect  on  his  liappi- 
ness ;  and  the  sage,  who  passcth  the  cup  while  ne 
reflects  on  the  conveniences  of  drinking. 

It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  my  dear 
Altangi,  that  1  must  inform  you  tliat  what  the 
world  calls  liappiness  must  now  he  yours  no  longer. 
Our  great  em  juror's  displeasure  at  your  leaving 
China,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  government 
and  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  empire,  lias 
produced  the  most  terrible  effects.  Your  wife, 
daughter,  and  the  rest  of  your  family,  have  been 
seized  by  his  order,  and  appropriated  to  his  use  ; 
all,  except  your  son,  are  now  the  peculiar  property 
of  him  who  possesses  all ;  him  1  have  hidden  from 
the  officers  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  even 
at  the  hazard  of  my  life  1  have  concealed  him. 
The  youth  seems  obstinately  bent  on  finding  you 
out,  wherever  you  arc  ;  lie  is  determined  to  nice 
every  danger  that  opposes  his  pursuit.  Though 
yet  but  fifteen,  all  his  father's  virtues  and  obsti- 
nacy sparkle  in  his  eyes,  and  mark  him  as  one 
destined  to  no  mediocrity  of  fortune. 

You  see,  my  dearest  friend,  what  imprudence 
has  brought  thee  to  ;  from  opulence,  a  tender 
family,  surrounding  friends,  and  your  master's 
esteem,  it  has  reduced  thee  to  want,  persecution, 
and,  still  worse,  to  our  mighty  monarch's  displea- 
sure. Want  of  prudence  is  too  frequently  the 
want  of  virtue  ;  nor  is  there  on  earth  a  more  power- 
ful advocate  for  vice  than  poverty.  As  I  shall 
endeavour  to  [jtiard  thee  from  the  one,  so  guard 
thyself  from  the  other  ;  and  still  think  of  me  with 
affection  and  esteem.     Furc well. 


LETTER  VII. 

From  Lik.v  Cm  Altavc.i,  to  Frx  Hoax.  First  Praldcntof 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pelrfn  in  China. 

7V  Edi'or  think*  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  Utat  tkt 
iire.itett  jmrt  of the  following  letter  teems  to  him  f  be 
little  mors  than  a  rhapsody  of  sentences  borrfttcedfrm 
Confucius,  the  Chinese  phiUwpher. 

A  wifk,  a  daughter,  carried  into  captivity  to 
expiate  my  offence  ;  a  son.  scarce  yet  arrived  at 
maturity,  resolving  to  encounter  every  danger  in 
the  pious  pursuit  of  one  who  lias  undone  him; 
these  indeed  arc  circumstances  of  distress:  thougk  > 
my  tears  were  more  precious  than  the  gems  of 
(jolconda,  yet  would  they  fall  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

Hut  I  submit  to  the  stroke  of  Heaven.  I  bds 
the  volume  of  Confucius  in  my  liand,  and  a*  I 
read  grow  humble,  and  patient,  and  wise.  We 
should  feel  sorrow,  says  lie,  but  not  sink  under 
its  oppression  :  the  heart  of  a  wise  man  should 
resemble  a  mirror,  which  reflects  every  object 
without  being  sullied  by  any.  The  wheel  of  for-  . 
tune  turns  incessantly  round ;  and  who  can  aw 
within  himself,  I  sliall  to  day  be  uppermost !  We 
should  hold  the  immutable  mean  that  lies  between 
insensibility  and  anguish  :  our  attempts  afaooU 
not  be  to  extinguish  nature,  but  to  repress  it ;  not 
to  stand  unmoved  at  distress,  but  endeavour  to  , 
turn  every  disaster  to  our  own  advantage.  Our 
greatest  glory  is,  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  ruing 
evcr>'  time  we  fall. 

I  fancy  myself  at  present,  O  thou  reverend  dis- 
ciple of  Tao,  more  thau  a  match  for  all  that  can 
hapi>cn  ;  tho  chief  business  of  my  life  lias  been  to 
procure  wisdom,  and  the  chief  object  of  that  vift- 
duni  was  to  be  liappy.     My  attendance  on  your 
lectures,  my  conferences  with  the  missionaries  of 
Europe,  and  all  my  sulmtHiucnt  adventures  upon 
quitting  China,  were  calculated  to  increase  th* 
sphere  of  my  liappiness,  not  my  curiosity.    Let 
European  travellers  cross  seas  aud  deserts  merely 
to  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain,  to  doscrib^ 
the  cataract  of  a  river,  or  tell  the  i  iiiiimodiliweJ 
wliich  every  country  may  produce ;  merchants  o* 
geographers,  perhaps,  may  find   profit  by  sad* 
discoveries  ;  but  wliat  advantage  can  accrue  to  * 
philosopher  from  such  accounts,  who  is  deairott* 
of  understanding  the  human  heart,  who  seeks  to 
know  the  men  of  every  country,  who  desires  t*» 
discover    those   differences    which    result    froU* 
climate,  religion,  education,  prejudice,  and 
tiality  i 

I  should  think  my  timo  very  ill  bestowed, 
the  only  fruits  of  my  adventures  to  consist  in 
able  to  tell,  tliat  a  tradesman  of  London  lives  in  * 
house  three  times  as  high  as  tliat  of  our  gre** 
emperor  ;  that   tho   ladies  wear  longer  clotk*f* 
than  the  men,  tliat  tho  priests  are  dressed    **■ 
colours  which  we  arc  taught  to  detest,  and  tb»* 
their  soldiers  wear  scarlet,  which  is  with  us  &** 
symbol  of  {>cacc  and  innocence.     How  many  tr** 
vcllers  are  there,  who  confine  their  relations  *° 
such  minute  and  useless  particulars !  For  one  wb* 
enters  into  the  genius  of  thoso  nations  with  warf*1 
he  has  conversed,  who  discloses  their  morals,  tb^J 
opinions,   the    ideas    which    they    entertain  •» 
religious  worship,  the  intrigues  of  their  miniate 
and  their  skill  in  sciences  ;  there  are  twenty  vto   , 
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only  mention  some  idle  particulars,  which  can  be 
of  no  use  to  a  true  philosopher.  All  their  remarks 
tend  neither  to  make  themselves  nor  others  more 
happy  ;  they  no  way  contribute  to  control  their 
passions,  to  bear  adversity,  to  inspire  true  virtue, 
or  raise  a  detestation  of  vice. 

Hen  may  be  very  learned,  and  yet  very  miser- 
able :  it  is  easy  to  be  a  deep  geometrician,  or  a 
sublime  astronomer,  but  very  difficult  to  be  a 
good  man.  I  esteem,  therefore,  the  traveller  who 
instructs  the  heart,  but  despise  him  who  only  in- 
dnlges  the  imagination  :  a  man  who  leaves  home 
to  mend  himself  and  others,  is  a  philosopher  ;  but 
he  who  goes  from  country  to  country,  guided  by 
the  blind  impulse  of  cariosity,  is  only  a  vagabond. 
From  Zerdusht  down  to  him  of  Tyanea,  I  honour 
all  those  great  names  who  endeavoured  to  unite 
the  world  by  their  travels ;  such  men  grew  wiser 
as  well  as  better  the  farther  they  departed  from 
home,  and  seemed  like  rivers,  whose  streams  are 
lot  only  increased,  but  refined,  as  they  travel  from 


For  my  own  part,  my  greatest  glory  is,  that 
taavelling  has  not  more  steeled  my  constitution 
against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  all  the 
fam  ti lions  of  fatigue,  than  it  has  my  mind  against 
the  accidents  of  fortune,  or  the  accesses  of  despair. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  VIII. 

TO  TBS  SAMS. 

How   insupportable,   0    thou    possessor    of 

heavenly  wisdom,  would  be  this  separation,  this 

i—iuasmable  distance  from  my  friend,  were  I 

|  art  able  thus  to  delineate  my  heart  upon  paper, 

i  aid  to  send  thee  daily  a  map  of  my  mind  ! 

|     I  am  every  day  better  reconciled  to  the  people 

j  tfD0««  whom  I  reside,  and  begin  to  fancy  that  in 

i  thai  I  shall  find  them  more  opulent,  more  chari- 

frMe,and  more  hospitable,  than  I  at  first  imagined. 

f^ihsgin  to  learn  somewhat  of  their  manners  and 

^Batons,  and  to  see  reasons  for  several  deviations 

vhjeh  they  make  from  us,  from  whom  all  other 

*tinn  derive  their  politeness,  as  well  as  their 

•feaal 

w  spite  of  taste,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  I  now 
Hpn  to  think  their  women  tolerable  :  I  can  now 
Woaa  languishing  blue  eye  without  disgust, 
{"J  pardon  a  set  of  teeth  even  though  whiter  than 
"wy.  I  now  begin  to  fancy  there  is  no  universal 
*Mdard  for  beauty.  The  truth  is,  the  manners 
"f  the  ladies  in  this  city  are  so  very  open  and  so 
J*tijr  engaging,  that  1  am  inclined  to  pass  over 
■•more  glaring  defects  of  their  persons,  since 
••ipWMated  by  the  more  solid,  yet  latent  beauties 
•the  mind.  What  though  they  want  black  teeth, 
*tte deprived  of  the  allurements  of  feet  no  bigger 
■aa  then?  thumbs,  yet  still  they  have  souls,  my 
*Jjj&4 ;  such  souls,  so  free,  so  pressing,  so  hospi- 
JJK  and  so  engaging — I  have  received  more  in- 
t*fcttoas  in  the  streets  of  London  from  the  sex  in 
2*i tight,  than  I  have  met  with  at  Pekin  in 
"tfet  revolutions  of  the  moon. 

%f*rj  evening,  as  I  return  home  from  my  usual 

'titary  excursions,  I  am  met  by  several  of  those 

*>B-dMpoaed  daughters  of  hogpitnlity,  at  different 

;  ^si,  sad  in  different  streets,  richly  dm  *we d,  ami 

;  *ttk  ramds  not  less  noble  than  their  e;»pcara::ce. 


You  know  that  nature  has  indulged  me  with  a  per- 
son by  no  means  agreeable  ;  yet  they  are  too  gene- 
rous to  object  to  my  homely  appearance :  they  feel 
no  repugnance  at  my  broad  face  and  flat  nose ;  they 
perceive  me  to  be  a  stranger,  and  that  alone  is  a 
sufficient  recommendation.  They  even  seem  to 
think  it  their  duty  to  do  the  honours  of  the  country 
by  every  act  of  complaisance  in  their  power.  One 
takes  me  under  the  arm,  and  in  a  manner  forces 
me  along ;  another  catches  me  round  the  neck, 
and  desires  me  to  partake  in  this  office  of  hospi- 
tality: while  a  third,  kinder  still,  invites  me  to 
refresh  my  spirits  with  wine.  Wine  is  in  England 
reserved  only  for  the  rich  ;  yet  here  even  wine  is 
given  away  to  the  stranger ! 

A  few  nights  ago,  one  of  these  generous  creatures, 
dressed  all  in  white,  and  flaunting  like  a  meteor 
by  my  side,  forcibly  attended  me  home  to  my  own 
apartment.  She  seemed  charmed  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  furniture,  and  the  convenience  of  my 
situation  :  and  well  indeed  she  might,  for  I  have 
hired  an  apartment  for  not  less  than  two  shillings 
of  their  money  every  week.  But  her  civility  did 
not  rest  here ;  for  at  parting,  being  desirous  to 
know  the  hour,  and  perceiving  my  watch  out  of 
order,  she  kindly  took  it  to  be  repaired  by  a  rela- 
tion of  her  own,  which  you  may  well  imagine  will 
save  some  expense  :  and  she  assures  me  that  it 
will  cost  her  nothing.  I  shall  have  it  back  in  a 
few  days,  when  mended,  and  am  preparing  a  pro- 
per speech,  expressive  of  my  gratitude  on  the  occa- 
sion :  Celestial  excellence,  I  intend  to  say,  happy 
I  am  in  having  found  out,  after  many  painful 
adventures,  a  land  of  innocence  and  a  people  of 
humanity :  I  may  rove  into  other  climes,  and  con-  J 
verse  with  nations  yet  unknown,  but  where  shall  I  I 
meet  a  soul  of  such  purity  as  that  which  resides  in 
thy  breast  I  Sure  thou  hast  been  nurtured  by  the 
bill  of  the  Shin  Shin,  or  sucked  the  breasts  of  the 
provident  Gin  Hiung.  The  melody  of  thy  voice 
could  rob  the  Chong  Fqu  of  her  whelps,  or  inveigle 
the  Boh  that  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  Thy 
servant  shall  ever  retain  a  sense  of  thy  favours ; 
and  one  day  boast  of  thy  virtue,  sincerity,  and  truth, 
among  the  daughters  of  China.  Adieu. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  TUB  8AXK. 

I  have  been  deceived  !  she  whom  I  fancied  a 
daughter  of  Paradise  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
infamous  disciples  of  Han  !  I  have  lost  a  trifle ;  I 
have  gained  the  consolation  of  having  discovered 
a  deceiver.  I  once  more,  therefore,  relax  into 
my  former  indifference  with  regard  to  the  English  j 
ladies ;  they  once  more  begin  to  appear  disagreeable  | 
in  my  eyes  :  thus  is  my  whole  time  passed  in 
forming  conclusions  which  the  next  minute's  expe- 
rience may  probably  destroy  ;  the  present  moment 
becomes  a  comment  on  the  past,  and  I  improve 
rather  in  humility  than  wisdom. 

Their  laws  and  religion  forbid  the  English  to 
keep  more  than  one  woman  ;  I  therefore  concluded 
that  prostitutes  were  banished  from  society :  I  was 
deceived  ;  every  man  here  keeps  as  many  wives  as 
he  can  maintain  :  the  laws  are  cemented  with 
blood,  praised  and  disregarded.  The  very  Chinese, 
I  whose  religion  allows  him  two  wives,  takes  not  half 
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the  liberties  of  the  English  iu  this  particular 
Their  laws  may  be  compared  to  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls  ;  they  are  held  in  great  veneration,  but  sel- 
dom read,  or  seldom  understood  :  even  those  who 
pretend  to  be  their  guardians  dispute  about  the 
meaning  of  many  of  them,  and  confess  their  igno- 
rance of  others.  The  law,  therefore,  which  com- 
mands them  to  have  but  one  wife,  is  strictly 
observed  only  by  those  for  whom  one  is  more  than 
sufficient,  or  by  such  as  have  not  money  to  buy  two. 
As  for  the  rest,  they  violate  it  publicly,  and  some 

flory  in  its  violation.  They  seem  to  think,  like  the 
'ersians,  that  they  give  evident  marks  of  manhood 
by  increasing  their  seraglio.  A  mandarine,  there- 
fore, here  generally  keeps  four  wives,  a  gentleman 
three,and  a  stage-player  two.  As  for  the  magistrates, 
the  country  justices  and  squires,  they  are  employed 
first  in  debauching  young  virgins,  and  then  punish- 
ing the  transgression. 

From  such  a  picture  you  will  be  apt  to  conclude, 
tliat  he  who  employs  four  ladies  for  his  amusement, 
has  four  times  as  much  constitution  to  spare  as  he 
who  is  contented  with  one :  that  a  mandarin  is 
much  cleverer  than  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman 
thana  player;  and  yet  it  is  quite  the  reverse:  a  man- 
darin is  frequently  supported  on  spindle  shanks, 
appears  emaciated  by  luxury,  and  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  variety,  merely  from  the  weak- 
ness, not  the  vigour  of  his  constitution ;  the  number 
of  his  wives  .being  the  most  equivocal  symptom 
of  his  virility. 

Besides  the  country  squire,  there  is  also  another 
set  of  men  whose  whole  employment  consists  in 
corrupting  beauty  :  these  the  silly  part  of  the  fair 
sex  call  amiable  ;  the  more  sensible  part  of  them, 
however,  give  them  the  title  of  abominable.  You 
will  probably  demand  wliat  are  the  talents  of  a 
man  thus  caressed  by  the  majority  of  the  opposite 
sex  ;  what  talents  or  what  beauty  is  he  possessed 
of  superior  to  tho  rest  of  his  fellows.  To  answer 
you  directly,  he  has  neither  talents  nor  beauty  ; 
but  then  he  is  possessed  of  impudence  and  assiduity. 
With  assiduity  and  impudence,  men  of  all  ages 
and  all  figures  may  commence  admirers.  I  have 
even  been  told  of  some  who  made  professions  of 
expiring  for  love,  when  all  the  world  could  perceive 
they  were  going  to  die  of  old  age  :  and,  what  is 
more  surprising  still,  such  battered  beaux  are 
generally  most  infamously  successful. 

A  fellow  of  this  kind  employs  three  hours  every 
morning  in  dressing  his  head ;  by  which  is  under- 
stood only  his  hair. 

He  is  a  professed  admirer,  not  of  any  particular 
lady,  but  of  the  whole  sex. 

He  is  to  suppose  every  lady  has  caught  cold 
every  night,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
calling  to  see  how  she  does  the  next  morning. 

He  is  upon  all  occasions  to  show  himself  in  very 
great  pain  for  the  ladies :  if  a  lady  drops  even  a 
pin,  he  is  to  fly  in  order  to  present  it 

He  never  speaks  to  a  lady  without  advancing 
his  mouth  to  her  ears,  by  which  he  frequently 
addresses  more  senses  than  one. 

Upon  proper  occasions  he  looks  excessively 
tender.  This  is  performed  by  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  shutting  his  eyes  and  showing  his 
teeth. 

He  is  excessively  fond  of  dancing  a  minuet  with 
the  ladies  ;  by  which  is  only  meant  walking  round 
the  floor  eight  or  ten  times  with  his  hat  on,  affecting 


great  gravity,  and  sometimes  looking  tenderly  on 
his  partner. 

He  never  affronts  any  man  himself,  and  never 
resents  an  affront  from  another. 

He  has  an  infinite  variety  of  small  talk  upon  all 
occasions,  and  laughs  when  he  has  nothing  man   • 
to  say. 

Such  is  the  killing  creature  who  prostrates  him- 
self to  the  sex  till  he  has  undone  them  ;  all  whose   i 
submissions  are  the  effects  of  design,  and  who  to 
please  the  ladies  almost  becomes  himself  a  lady. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  TIIS  8AMS.  I 

1  have  hitherto  given  you  no  account  of  my 
journey  from  China  to  Europe,  of  my  tnmfe 
through  countries  where  Nature  sports  in  primeval 
rudeness,  where  she  pours  forth  her  wonders  m 
solitude  ;  countries,  from  whence  the  rigoroo*  cli- 
mate, the  sweeping  inundation,  the  drifted  desert, 
the  howling  forest,  and  mountains  of  immeasare- 
able  height,  banish  the  husbandman,  and  spread 
extensive  desolation  ;  countries  where  the  brown 
Tartar  wanders  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  witta. 
a  heart  that  never  felt  pity,  himself  more  hideoa» 
than  the  wilderness  he  makes. 

You  will  easily  conceive  the  fatigue  of 
vast  tracts  of  land,  either  desolate  or  still 
dangerous  by  its  inhabitants  ;— the  retreat  of 
who  seemed  driven  from  society,  in  order  to  mak^e? 
war  upon  all  the  human  race  ;  nominally  professing 
a  subjection  to  Muscovy  or  China,  bat  without  an^ 
resemblance  to  the  countries  on  which  the^ 
depend. 

After  I  liad  crossed  the  great  wall,  the  first 
jects  that  presented  themselves  were  the 
of  desolated  cities,  and  all  the  magnificence 
venerable  ruin.  There  were  to  be  seen 
of  beautiful  structures,  statues  wrought  by  ths* 
hand  of  a  master,  and  around,  a  country  of  luxu- 
riant plenty  ;  but  not  one  single  inhabitant  to  reaa?r 
the  bounties  of  Nature.  These  were  prospect** 
that  might  humble  the  pride  of  kings,  and  repress* 
human  vanity.  I  asked  my  guide  the  cause  &£ 
such  desolation.  These  countries,  says  he,  we**9 
once  the  dominions  of  a  Tartar  prince  ;  and  thess* 
ruins,  the  seat  of  arts,  elegance  and  ease.  This* 
prince  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  one  of  th^ 
emperors  of  China  ;  he  was  conquered,  his  cities* 
plundered,  and  all  liis  subjects  carried  into  cap-" 
tivity.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  ambition  &£ 
kings  !  Ten  dervises,  says  the  Indian  prorerI>» 
shall  sleep  in  ]>cace  upon  a  single  carpet,  while  two 
kings  shall  quarrel,  though  they  have  kingdoms  X4> 
divide  them.  Sure,  my  friend,  the  cruelty  andtb*' 
pride  of  man  have  made  more  deserts  tha*» 
Nature  ever  made  ! — she  is  kind,  but  man  is  no" 
grateful ! 

Proceeding  in  my  journey  through  this  penary* 
scene  of  desolated  beauty,  in  a  few  days  I  arrive*? 
among  the  Daures,  a  nation  still  dependent  on  Chin** 
Xaixigar  is  their  principal  city,  which,  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  scarcely  deserves  the  name* 
The  governors,  and  other  officers,  who  are  sen* 
yearly  from  Pekin,  abuse  their  authority,  and  oftes 
take  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants  to 
themselves.    The  Daures,  accustomed  to  base  ssb- 
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mission,  feel  no  resentment  at  those  injuries,  or 
stifle  what  they  feel.  Custom  and  necessity  teach 
even  barbarians  the  same  art  of  dissimulation 
that  ambition  and  intrigue  inspire  in  the  breasts 
of  the  polite.  Upon  beholding  such  unlicensed 
stretches  of  power,  Alas,  thought  I,  how  little  does 
our  wise  and  good  emperor  know  of  these  in- 
tolerable exactions !  these  provinces  are  too  distant 
for  complaint,  and  too  insignificant  to  expect 
redress.  The  more  distant  the  government,  the 
hoaester  should  be  the  governor  to  whom  it  is  in- 
trusted ;  for  hope  of  impunity  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  violation. 

The  religion  of  the  Daures  is  more  absurd  than 

even  that  of  the  sectaries  of  Fohi.    How  would 

you  be  surprised,  O  sage  disciple  and  follower  of 

'  Confucius !  you  who  believe  one  eternal  intelligent 

Cause  of  all,  should  you  be  present  at  the  bar- 

(  harous  ceremonies  of  this  infatuated  people  !  How 

'  would  you  deplore  the  blindness  and  folly  of  man- 

'  land.    His  boasted  reason  seems  only  to  light  him 

:  Mtray,  and  brutal  instinct  more  regularly  points 

out  the  path  to  happiness.    Could  you  think  it ! 

they  adore  a  wicked  divinity ;  they  fear  him  and 

they  worship  him  ;  they  imagine  him  a  malicious 

being,  ready  to  injure  and  ready  to  be  appeased. 

The  men  and  women  assemble  at  midnight  in  a 

fait,  which  serves  for  a  temple.    A  priest  stretches 

himself  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  people  pour 

fcth  the  most  horrid  cries,  while  drums  and  tim- 

hxefa  swell  the  infernal  concert.    After  this  dis- 

'  manee,  miscalled  music,  has  continued  about  two 

boors,  the  priest  rises  from  the  ground,  assumes 

a  sir  of  inspiration,  grows  big  with  the  inspiring 

tenon,  and  pretends  to  a  skill  in  futurity. 

In  every  country,  my  friend,  the  bonzes,  the 
biachmans,  and  the  priests  deceive  the  people  ;  all 
^formations  begin  from  the  laity ;  the  priests 
point  ns  out  the  way  to  heaven  with  their  fingers, 
tot  stand  still  themselves,  nor  Beem  to  travel  to- 
wards the  country  in  view. 

The  customs  of  this  people  correspond  to  their 
Bngion :  they  keep  their  dead  for  three  days  on 
^lame bed  where  the  person  died  ;  after  which 
jhev  bury  him  in  a  grave  moderately  deep,  but 
Jja  the  head  still  uncovered.  Here  for  several 
*g>tbey  present  him  with  different  sorts  of  meats ; 
jj*h,when  they  perceive  he  does  not  consume, 
weyfill  up  the  grave,  and  desist  from  desiring 
■*  to  eat  for  the  future.  How,  how  can  man- 
™^  he  guilty  of  such  strange  absurdity  ;  to  en- 
J**t  a  dead  body  already  putrid  to  partake  of  the 
*nq«et  I  Where,  I  again  repeat  it,  is  the  human 
**•»!  not  only  some  men,  but  whole  nations, 
***  divested  of  its  illumination. 

H*b  we  observe  a  whole  country  adoring  a 

*tinity  through  fear,  and  attempting  to  feed  the 

'  Jji    These  are  their  most  serious  and  most 

tt"pous  occupations  :  are  these  men  rational,  or 

**  not  the  apes  of  Borneo  more  wise  1 

,    Certain  I  am,  O  thou  instructor  of  my  youth  ! 

*>*t  without  philosophers,  without  some  few  vir- 

,  toui  men  who  seem  to  be  of  a  different  nature 

tan  the  rest  of  mankind,  without  such  as  these 

■•  worship  of  a  wicked  divinity  would  surely  be 

•tabushed  over  every  part  of  the  earth.    Fear 

Prides  more  to  their  duty  than  gratitude :  for  one 

**n  who  is  virtuous  from  the  love  of  virtue,  from 

fte  obligation  that  he  thinks  he  lies  under  to  the 

;  Over  of  all,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  are  good 


only  from  the  apprehensions  of  punishment.  Could 
these  last  be  persuaded,  as  the  Epicureans  were, 
that  Heaven  had  no  thunders  in  store  for  the  villain, 
they  would  no  longer  continue  to  acknowledge 
subordination,  or  thank  that  Being  who  gave  them 
existence.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XI. 


TO  TUB  SANE. 


From  such  a  picture  of  Nature  in  primeval  sim- 
plicity, tell  me,  my  much  respected  friend,  are  you 
in  love  with  fatigue  and  solitude  !  Do  you  sigh 
for  the  severe  frugality  of  the  wandering  Tartar, 
or  regret  being  born  amidst  the  luxury  and  dis- 
simulation of  the  polite  t  Rather  tell  me,  has  not 
every  kind  of  life  vices  peculiarly  its  own  !  Is  it 
not  a  truth,  that  refined  companies  have  more 
vices,  but  those  not  so  terrible  ;  barbarous  nations 
few,  and  they  of  the  most  hideous  complexion  t 
Perfidy  and  fraud  are  the  vices  of  civilised  nations; 
credulity  and  violence,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert.  Does  the  luxury  of  the  one  produce 
half  the  evils  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  other  ? 
Certainly  those  philosophers  who  declaim  against 
luxury  have  but  little  understood  its  benefits ; 
they  seem  insensible,  that  to  luxury  we  owe  not 
only  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  even 
of  our  virtues. 

It  may  sound  fine  in  the  mouth  of  a  declaimer 
when  he  talks  of  subduing  our  appetites,  of  teaching 
every  sense  to  be  content  with  a  bare  sufficiency, 
and  of  supplying  only  the  wants  of  nature  ;  but  is 
there  not  more  satisfaction  in  indulging  those 
appetites,  if  with  innocence  and  safety,  than  in 
restraining  them  1  Am  not  I  better  pleased  in 
enjoyment,  than  in  the  sullen  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  I  can  live  without  enjoyment !  The  more 
various  our  artificial  necessities,  the  wider  is  our 
circle  of  pleasure  ;  for  all  pleasure  consists  in  ob- 
viating necessities  as  they  rise  :  luxury,  therefore, 
as  it  increases  our  wants,  increases  our  capacity 
for  happiness. 

Examine  the  history  of  any  country  remarkable 
for  opulence  and  wisdom,  you  will  find  that  they 
would  never  liave  been  wise  had  they  not  been  first 
luxurious  :  you  will  find  poets,  philosophers,  and 
even  patriots,  marching  in  luxury's  train.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  We  then  only  are  curious  after 
knowledge  when  we  find  it  connected  with  sensual 
happiness.  The  senses  ever  point  out  the  way, 
and  reflection  comments  upon  the  discover}'.  In- 
form a  native  of  the  desert  of  Kobi  of  the  exact 
measure  of  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  he  finds  no 
satisfaction  at  all  in  the  information  ;  he  wonders 
how  any  could  take  such  pains,  and  lay  out  such 
treasures,  in  order  to  solve  so  useless  a  difficulty  : 
but  connect  it  with  his  happiness,  by  showing  that 
it  improves  navigation — that  by  Buch  an  investiga- 
tion he  may  have  a  warmer  coat,  a  better  gun,  or 
a  finer  knife,  and  he  is  instantly  in  raptures  at  so 
great  an  improvement.  In  short,  we  only  desire 
to  know  what  we  desire  to  possess  ;  and,  whatever 
we  may  talk  against  it,  luxury  adds  the  spur  to 
curiosity,  and  gives  us  a  desire  of  becoming  more 
wise. 

But  not  our  knowledge  only,  but  our  virtues  are 
improved  by  luxury.    Observe  the  brown  savage 
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of  Th il ret,  to  whom  the  fruits  of  the  spreading 
pomegranate  supply  food,  and  its  branches  a 
habitation.  Such  a  character  has  few  vices,  I 
grant ;  but  those  lie  lias  are  of  the  most  hideous 
nature  :  rapine  and  cruelty  are  scarcely  crimes  in 
his  eye  :  neither  pity  nor  tenderness,  which  en- 
noble every  virtue,  have  any  place  in  his  heart  ; 
he  hates  his  enemies,  and  kills  those  he  subdues. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  polite  Chinese  and  civilised 
European  seem  even  to  love  their  enemies.  I 
have  just  now  sceu  an  instance  where  the  English 
have  succoured  those  enemies  whom  their  own 
countrymen  actually  refused  to  relieve. 

The  greater  the  luxuries  of  every  country,  the 
more  closely,  politically  R)>caking,  is  tliat  country 
unitetl.  Luxury  is  the  child  of  society  alone  ;  the 
luxurious  man  stands  in  need  of  a  thousand  differ- 
ent artists  to  furnish  out  his  happiness :  it  is 
more  likely,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  a  good 
citizen  who  is  connected  by  motives  of  self-interest 
with  so  many,  than  the  abstemious  man  who  is 
united  to  none. 

In  whatsoever  light,  therefore,  we  consider 
luxury  ;  whether  as  employing  a  number  of  hands 
naturally  too  feeble  fur  more  laborious  employ- 
ment, as  finding  a  variety  of  occupation  for  others 
who  might  be  totally  idle,  or  as  furnishing  out  new 
inlets  to  happiness,  without  encroaching  on  mutual 
property  ;  in  whatever  light  we  regard  it,  we  shall 
have  season  to  stand  up  in  its  defence,  and  the 
sentiment  of  Confucius  still  remains  unshaken  : 
that  tee  should  enjoy  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
a.<  are  consistent  with  our  men  safety  and  the 
prosperity  of  others  ;  and  that  he  who  finds  out  a 
new  pleasure  is  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
«jcicty. 


.     LETTER  XII. 

to  Til ;:  s\:i::. 

From  the  funeral  tolemuities  of  the  Daures,  who 
think  themselves  the  politest  people  in  the  world, 
I  must  make  a  transition  to  the  funeral  solemnities 
of  the  English,  who  think  themselves  as  polite  as 
they.  The  numberless  ceremonies  which  arc  used 
lien?  when  a  person  is  sick,  appear  to  me  so  many 
evident  marks  of  fear  and  apprehension.  Ask  an 
Englishman,  however,  whether  he  is  afraid  of 
death,  and  ho  lsddly  answers  in  the  negative  ;  but 
observe  his  India  viour  in  circumstances  of  up. 
preaching  sickness,  and  you  will  Hud  his  actions 
pve  his  assertions  the  lie 

The  Chinese  are  very  sincere  in  this  respect; 
they  hate  to  di;\  and  they  confess  thoir  terrors;  a 
great  part  of  their  life  is  sj»eiit  in  preparing  things 
proper  for  their  funeral.  A  poor  artisan  shall 
upend  half  his  income  in  providing  himself  a  tomb 
twenty  years  before  he  wants  it ;  and  denies  him- 
self the  necessaries  of  life,  tliat  he  may  be  amply 
provided  forwheu  he  sliall  want  them  no  more. 

But  people  of  distinction  in  England  really 
deserve  pity,  for  they  die  in  circumstances  of  the 
most  extreme  distress.  It  is  an  established  rule, 
never  to  let  a  man  know  tliat  he  is  dying  :  physi- 
cians are  sent  for,  the  clergy  are  called,  and  cxvry 
thing  passes  in  silent  solemnity  round  the  sick-bed. 
The  patient  is  in  agonies,  looks  round  for  pity ;  yet 
not  a  single  creature  will  say  that  he  is  dying.  *  If 
he  is  possessed  of  fortune,  his  relations  entreat  him 


to  make  his  will,  as  it  may  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind.  He  is  desired  to  undergo  the  rite* 
of  the  church ;  for  decency  requires  it.  His  friendi 
take  their  leave  only  because  they  do  not  care  to 
see  him  in  pain.  In  short,  a  hundred  stratagems 
arc  used  to  make  him  do  what  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  j>erforra  only  by  being  told, "  Sir,  yon 
are  past  all  hopes,  and  had  as  good  think  decenny 
of  dying." 

Besides  all  this,  the  chamber  is  darkened,  the 
whole  house  echoes  to  the  cries  of  the  wife,  the 
lamentations  of  the  children,  the  grief  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  sighs  of  friends.  The  bed  is  surrounded 
with  priests  and  doctors  in  black,  and  only  flam- 
beaux emit  a  yellow  gloom.  Where  is  the  man, 
how  intrepid  soever,  that  would  not  shrink  at  nek 
hideous  solemnity  ?  For  fear  of  affrighting  their 
expiring  friends,  the  English  practise  all  that  can 
fill  them  with  terror.  Strange  effect  of  human 
prejudice,  thus  to  torture  merely  from  ™s*tnlf— 
tenderness ! 

You  see,  my  friend,  what  contradictions  then 
are  in  the  tempers  of  those  islanders ;  when 
prompted  bv  ambition,  revenge,  or  disappointment, 
they  meet  death  with  the  utmost  resolution  :  the 
very  man  who  in  his  bed  would  have  trembled  at 
the  aspect  of  a  doctor,  sliall  go  with  intrepidity  to 
attack  a  bastion,  or  deliberately  noose  himself  np 
in  his  garters. 

The  passion  of  the  Europeans  for  magnificent 
interments  is  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  Chinese. 
When  a  tradesman  dies,  his  frightful  face  is  painted 
up  by  an  undertaker,  aud  placed  in  a  proper  situa- 
tion to  receive  company :  this  is  called  lying  in 
state.     To  this  disagreeable  spectacle  all  the  idJenv 
in  town  flock,  and  learn  to  loathe  the  wretch  deadp 
whom  they  despised  when  living.     In  this  manner 
you  see  some  who  would  have  refused  a  shilling  to* 
save  the  life  of  their  nearest  friend,  bestow  thousand* 
on  adorning  their  putrid  corpse.    I  have  been  told 
of  a  fellow  who,  grown  rich  by  the  price  of  blood, 
left  it  in  his  will  that  he  should  lie  in  state  ;  and. 
unknowingly  gibbeted  himself  into  infamy,  wheal 
he    might    liave  otherwise  quietly    retired   into> 
oblivion. 

When  the  person  is  buried,  tlio  next  care  is  \m 
make  his  epitaph ;   they  arc  generally  reekonesV 
best  which  flatter  most :  such  relations,  therefore^ 
as  liave  received  most  benefits  from  the  defunct^ 
discharge  this  friendly  office,  and  generally  flattest* 
in  proportion  to  their  joy.     When  we  read  thof*9 
monumental  histories  of  the  dead,  it  may  be  justly 
said,  that  all  mm  are  equal  in  the  dust  ;  for  they 
all  appear  equally  remarkable  for  being  the  moas*> 
sincere  Christians,  the  most  lwnevolent  neighbours** 
and  the  honestest  men  of  their  time.     To  *£*> 
through  a  European  cemetery,  one  would  be  *f** 
to  wonder  how  mankind  could  liave  so   basely 
degenerated  from  such  excellent  ancestors ;  cvesry 
tomb  pretends  to  claim  your  reverence  and  regret*  s 
some  arc  praised  for  piety,  in  those  inscription #V 
who  never  entered  the  temple  until  they  wesr^ 
dead  ;  some  are  praised  for  being  excellent  poets*? 
who  were  never  mentioned  except  for  their  dulne*** 
when  living  ;  others  for  sublime  orators,  who  wee* 
never  noted    except  for  their  impudence  ;   so* 
others  still  for  military  achievements,  who  wexv    j 
never  in  any  other  skirmishes  hut  with  tho  watch* 
Some  even  make  epitaphs  for  themselves,  ao* 
bespeak  the  readers  good-will    It  were  indeed  to 
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be  wished  that  every  man  would  early  learn  in  this 
manner  to  make  his  own ;  that  he"  would  draw 
it  up  in  terms  as  nattering  as  possible ;  and  that  lie 
would  make  it  the  employment  of  his  whole  life  to 
deserve  it ! 

I  have  not  yet  been  in  a  place  called  Westminster 

Abbey,  but  soon  intend  to  visit  it.     There,  I  am 

told,  I  shall  see  justice  done  to  deceased  merit  ; 

none,  I  am  told,  are  permitted  to  be  buried  there  but 

soch  as  have  adorned  as  well  as  improved  mankind. 

There  no  intruders,  by  the  influence  of  friends  or 

.  fortune,  presume  to  mix  their  unhallowed  ashes 

with  philosophers,  heroes,  and  poets.   Nothing  but 

,  true  merit  has  a  place  in  that  awful  sanctuary. 

i  The  guardianship  of  the  tombs  is  committed  to 

'■  several  reverend  priests,  who  are  never  guilty,  for 

a  superior  reward,  of  taking  down  the  names  of 

good  men  to  make  room  for  others  of  equivocal 

character,  nor  even  profane  the  sacred  walls  with 

pageants  that  posterity  cannot  know,  or  shall  blush 

to  own. 

J  always  was  of  opinion,  that  sepulchral  honours 
of  this  kind  should  be  considered  as  a  national 
concern,  and  not  trusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests 
of  my  country,  how  respectable  soever ;  but  from 
the  conduct  of  the  reverend  personages,  whose 
disinterested  patriotism  I  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
<liscover,  I  am  taught  to  retract  my  former  senti- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  Spartans  and  the  Persians 
made  a  fine  political  use  of  sepulchral  vanity ;  they 
permitted  none  to  be  thus  interred  who  had  not 
fallen  in  the  vindication  of  their  country.  A 
monument  thus  became  a  real  mark  of  distinction ; 
it  nerved  the  hero's  arm  with  tenfold  vigour ;  and 
he  fought  without  fear  who  only  fought  for  a 
S»*e.   Farewell. 


LETTER  XIII. 

FROM    THS   SAME. 

I  am  just  returned  from  Westminster,  the  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  philosophers,  heroes,  and  kings 
of  England.  What  a  gloom  do  monumental  in- 
options  and  all  the  venerable  remains  of  deceased 
Bent  inspire  1  Imagine  a  temple  marked  with  the 
l*&dof  antiquity,  solemn  as  religious  awe,  adorned 
**h  ill  the  magnificence  of  barbarous  profusion, 
4bb  windows,  fretted  pillars,  long  colonnades,  and 
tak  ceilings.  Think,  then,  what  were  my  seu- 
*tions  at  being  introduced  to  such  a  scone.  I 
•tood  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  threw  my 
fyes  round  on  the  walls,  filled  with  the  statues,  the 
Uferipuons,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

Alas,  I  said  to  myself,  how  does  pride  attend 
{**  pony  child  of  dust  even  to  the  grave  !  Even 
tamhlo  as  I  am,  I  possess  more  consequence  in 
t J*  present  scene  than  the  greatest  hero  of  them 
*i  they  have  toiled  for  an  hour  to  gain  a  transient 
°Bntortality,  and  are  at  length  retired  to  the  grave, 
%«we  they  have  no  attendant  but  the  worm,  none 
10  flatter  but  the  epitaph. 

As  I  was  indulging  such  reflections,  a  gentleman, 
<*feited  in  black,  perceiving  me  to  be  a  stranger, 
c**e  Dp,  entered  into  conversation,  and  politely 
°feed  to  be  my  instructor  and  guide  through  the 
fcttpfe.  « If  any  monument,"  said  he,  "  should 
Msalariy  excite  your  curiosity,  I  shall  endeavour 
tostibfy  your  demands."  I  accepted  with  tlianks 
fe  geBtlcfnan'a  offer,  adding,  that "  I  was  come  to 


observe  the  policy,  the  wisdom,  and  the  justice  of 
the  English,  in  conferring  rewards  upon  deceased 
merit.  If  adulation  like  this  (continued  I)  be 
properly  conducted,  as  it  can  no  ways  injure  tnose 
who  are  flattered,  so  it  may  be  a  glorious  incentive 
to  those  who  are  now  capable  of  enjoying  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  government  to  turn  this 
monumental  pride  to  its  own  advantage ;  to  become 
strong  in  the  aggregate  from  the  weakness  of  the 
individual.  If  none  but  the  truly  great  have  a 
place  in  this  awful  repository,  a  temple  like  this 
will  give  the  finest  lessons  of  morality,  and  be  a 
strong  incentive  to  true  ambition.  I  am  told  that 
none  nave  a  place  here  but  characters  of  the  most 
distinguished  merit."  The  man  in  black  seemed 
impatient  at  my  observations,  so  I  discontinued  my 
remarks,  and  we  walked  on  together  to  take  a  view 
of  every  particular  monument  as  it  lay. 

As  the  eye  is  naturally  caught  by  the  finest 
object,  I  could  not  avoid  being  particularly  curious 
about  one  monument,  which  appeared  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rest :  <l  That,"  said  I  to  my  guide, 
"  I  take  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  very  great  man. 
By  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  design,  this  must  be  a 
trophy  raised  to  the  memory  of  some  king  who  has 
saved  his  country  from  ruin,  or  lawgiver  who  has 
reduced  his  fellow  citizens  from  anarchy  into  just 
subjection." — "  It  is  not  requisite,**  replied  my 
companion,  smiling,  "  to  have  such  qualifications 
in  order  to  have  a  very  fine  monument  here.  More 
humble  abilities  will  suffice." — "  What,  I  suppose 
then,  the  gaining  two  or  three  battles,  or  the  taking 
half  a  score  towns,  is  thought  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication P — "Gaining  battles  or  taking    towns," 
replied  the  man  in  black,  "  may  be  of  service  ;  but 
a  gentleman  may  have  a  very  line  monument  hero 
without  ever  seeing  a  battle  or  a  siege." — "  This, 
then,  is  the  monument  of  some  poet,  I  presume, — 
of  one  whose  wit  has  gained  him  immortality  V* — 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  my  guide,  u  the  gentleman  who 
lies  here  never  made  verses  ;  and  as  for  wit,  he 
despised  it  in  others,  because  he  had  none  him- 
self."— "  Pray  tell  me  in  a  word,"  said  I,  peevishly, 
"what  is  the  man  who    lies    here  particularly 
remarkable  for  1" — "  Remarkable,  sir  !*'  said  my 
companion  ;   "  why,  sir,  the  gentleman  that  lies 
here    is    remarkable,    very    remarkable — for    a 
tomb     in    Westminster    Abbey." — "  But,     head 
of   my  ancestors !    how   has   he   got  here !      1 
fancy  he  could  never  bribe  the  guardians  of  the 
temple  to  give  him  a  place.     Should  he  not  bo 
ashamed  to  be  seen  among  company  where  even 
moderate  merit  would  look  like   infamy  1" — "  I 
suppose,"  replied  the  man  in  black, "  the  gentleman 
was  rich,  and  his  friends,  as  is  usual  in  such  a  case, 
told  him  he  was  great.     He  readily  believed  them ; 
the  guardians  of  the  temple,  as  they  got  by  the 
self-delusions,  were  ready  to  believe  him  too  ;  so 
he  paid  his  money  for  a  fine  monument  ;  and  the 
workman,  as  you  see,  lias  made  him  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.      Think  not,  however,  that  this 
gentleman  is  singular  in  his  desire  of  being  buried 
among  the  great :  there  arc  several  others  in  the 
temple  who,  hated  and  shunned  by  the  great  while 
alive,  have  come  here  fully  resolved  to  keep  them 
company  now  they  arc  dead.'* 

As  wo  walked  along  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
temple,  "There,"  says  the  gentleman,  pointing 
with  ma  finger, "  that  is  the  poets*  corner ;  there 
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you  roc  the  monuments  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
and  Prior,  and  Drayton."—*  Drayton  !"  I  replied, 
M  I  never  heard  of  him  before  ;  but  I  have  been 
told  of  one  Pope, — is  he  there  P — "  It  is  time 
enough,"  replied  my  guide, "  these  hundred  years ; 
he  is  not  long  dead  ;  people  have  not  done  hating 
him  yet" — *  Strange,"  cried  I ; "  can  any  be  found 
to  hate  a  man  whose  life  was  wholly  spent  in 
entertaining  and  instructing  his  fellow-creatures !" 
— "  Yes,"  says  my  guide, "  they  hate  him  for  that 
very  reason.  There  are  a  set  of  men  called 
answerers  of  books,  who  take  upon  them  to  watch 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  distribute  reputation  by 
the  sheet ;  they  somewhat  resemble  the  eunuchs 
in  a  seraglio,  who  are  incapable  of  giving  pleasure 
themselves,  and  hinder  those  that  would.  These 
answerers  have  no  other  employment  but  to  cry 
out *  dunce/  and '  scribbler,'  to  praise  the  dead  and 
revile  the  living ;  to  grant  a  man  of  confessed 
abilities  some  small  share  of  merit ;  to  applaud 
twenty  blockheads,  in  order  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  candour  ;  and  to  revile  the  moral  character  of 
the  man  whose  writings  they  cannot  injure.  Such 
wretches  are  kept  in  pay  by  some  mercenary  book- 
scllcr,ormorefrequentlythebookseller  himself takes 
this  dirty  work  off  their  hands,  as  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  be  very  abusive  and  very  dull.  Every 
poet  of  any  genius  is  sure  to  find  such  enemies : 
he  feels,  though  he  seems  to  despise,  their  malice  ; 
they  make  him  miserable  here ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  empty  fame,  at  last  he  gains  solid  anxiety." 

"  Has  this  been  the  case  with  every  poet  I  see 
horcP  cried  I. — Si  Yes,  with  every  mother's  son  of 
them,"  replied  he,  "  except  he  happened  to  be  born 
a  mandarin.  If  he  has  much  money,  he  may  buy 
reputation  from  your  book-answerers,  as  well  as  a 
monument  from  the  guardians  of  the  temple." 

"  But  are  there  not  some  men  of  distinguished 
taste,  as  in  China,  who  are  willing  to  patronise  men 
of  merit,  and  soften  the  rancour  of  malevolent 
dnlnessP 

"  I  own  there  are  many,"  replied  the  man  in 
biack ; "  but,  alas !  sir,  the  book-answerers  crowd 
about  them,  and  call  themselves  the  writers  of 
books ;  and  the  patron  is  too  indolent  to  distinguish : 
thus  poets  are  kept  at  a  distance,  while  their  ene- 
mies eat  up  all  their  rewards  at  the  mandarin's 
table." 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  temple,  we  made  up  to 
an  iron  gate,  through  which  my  companion  told 
me  we  were  to  pass  in  order  to  see  the  monuments 
of  the  kings.  Accordingly  I  marched  up  without 
farther  ceremony,  and  was  going  to  enter,  when  a 
person,  who  held  the  gate  in  his  hand,  told  me  I 
must  pay  first.  I  was  surprised  at  such  a  demand, 
and  asked  the  man,  "  whether  the  people  of  Eng- 
land kept  a  show  ?  whether  the  paltry  sum  ho 
demanded  was  not  a  national  reproach !  whether 
it  was  not  more  to  the  honour  of  the  country  to 
let  their  magnificence  or  their  antiquities  be  openly 
seen,  than  thus  meanly  to  tax  a  curiosity  which 
tended  to  their  own  honour!"  "As  for  your 
questions,"  replied  the  gate-keeper,  "  to  be  sure 
they  may  be  very  right,  localise  I  don't  understand 
them  :  but  as  for  that  three-pence,  I  farm  it  from 
one  who  rents  it  from  another,  who  hires  it  from 
a  third,  who  leases  it  from  the  guardians  of  the 
temple  ;  and  we  all  must  live."  I  expected,  upon 
paying  here,  to  see  something  extraordinary,  since 
what  I  had  seen  for  nothing  filled  me  with  so  much 


surprise ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed ;  there 
was  little  more  within  than  black  coffins,  rutty 
armour,  tattered  standards,  and  some  few  slovenly 
figures  in  wax.     I  was  sorry  I  had  paid,  but  I 
comforted  myself  by  considering  it  would  be  my 
last  payment.    A  person  attended  us,  who,  without  , 
once  blushing,  told  a  hundred  lies :  he  talked  of  t 
lady  who  died  by  pricking  her  finger ;  of  a  king 
with  a  golden  head,  and  twenty  such  pieces  of  ' 
absurdity. — u  Look  ye  there,  gentlemen,"  says  he, 
pointing  to  an  old  oak  chair, "  there's  a  curiosity 
for  ye  :  in  that  chair  the  kings  of  England  were 
crowned  ;  you  see  also  a  stone  underneath,  tod  ; 
that  stone  is  Jacob's  pillow."     I   could  see  bo  . 
curiosity  either  in  the  oak  chair  or  the  stone: 
could  I,  indeed,  behold  one  of  the  old  kings  of 
England  seated  in  this,  or  Jacob's  head  laid  upon 
the  other,  there  might  be  something  curious  in  the 
sight ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  was  no  more 
reason  for  my  surprise  than  if  I  should  pick  a  stone 
from  their  streets,  and  call  it  a  curiosity,  merely   \ 
because  one  of  the  kings  happened  to  tread  upon    ; 
it  as  he  passed  in  a  procession. 

From  hence  our  conductor  led  us  through  several 
dark  walks  and  winding  ways,  uttering  lies,  talking 
to  himself,  and  flourishing  a  wand  which  he  ben 
in  his  hand.     He  reminded  me  of  the  black  magi- 
cians of  Kobi.    After  we  had  been  almost  fatigued 
with  a  variety  of  objects,  he,  at  last,  desired  me  to 
consider  attentively  a  certain  suit  of  armour,  which 
seemed  to  show  nothing  remarkable.     u  This  ar- 
mour," said  he,  "  belonged  to  General  Monk."— 
"  Very  surprising,  that  a  general  should  wear 
armour  P — u  And  pray,"  added  he,  "observe  Una* 
cap ;  this  is  General  Monk's  cap."—"  Very  stranger 
indeed,  very  strange,  that  a  general  should  have  s» 
cap  also  !  Pray,  friend,  what  might  this  cap  hare* 
cost  originally  P— «  That,  sir,"  says  he,  « I  don't 
know  ;  but  this  cap  is  all  the  wages  I  have  for  my 
trouble." — u  A  very  small  recompense,  truly,"  said 

I «  Not  so  very  small,"  replied  he ;  "  for  every 

gentleman  puts  some  money  into  it,  and  I  spendl 
the  money." — "  What,  more  money  !   still  more? 
mouey !" — "Every  gentleman  gives  something,  shV  w 
— "Ill  give  thee  nothing,"  returned  I;  *the* 
guardians  of  the  temple  should  pay  your  wages*, 
friend,  and  not  permit  you  to  squeeze  thus  front* 
every  spectator.    When  we  pay  our  money  at  tb*7 
door  to  see  a  show,  we  never  give  more  as  we  are9 
going  out    Sure,  the  guardians  of  the  temple  cam 
never  think  they  get  enough.    Show  me  the  gate  » 
if  I  stay  longer,  I  may  probably  meet  with  more* 
of  those  ecclesiastical  beggars." 

Thus  leaving  the  temple  precipitately,  I 
to  my  lodgings,  in  order  to  ruminate  over  what ' 
great,  and  to  despise  what  was  mean  in  the 
rences  of  the  day. 


LETTER  XIV. 

KROM  THE  SAMS. 

I  was  some  days  ago  agreeably  surprised  by  » 
message  from  a  lady  of  distinction,  who  sent  n*«* 
word  that  she  most  passionately  desired  the  pleaant* 
of  my  acquaintance  ;  and,  with  the  utmost  impev 
tience,  expected  an  interview.     I  will  not  deny* 
my  dear  Fum  Hoam,  but  that  my  vanity  was 
raised  at  such  an  invitation ;  I  nattered  myself 
that  she  had  seen  me  in  some  public  place,  and 
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j*d  conceived  an  affection  for  my  person,  which 
Jids  induced  her  to  deviate  from  the  usual  deco- 
rums of  the  sex.  My  imagination  painted  her  in 
ill  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  I  fancied  her 
attended  by  the  loves  and  graces ;  and  I  set  out 
vith  the  most  pleasing  expectations  of  seeing  the 
MMiqaest  I  had  made. 

when  I  was  introduced  into  her  apartment, 
nj  expectations  were  quickly  at  an  end ;  I  per- 
served  a  little  shrivelled  figure,  indolently  reclined 
m  a  son,  who  nodded  by  way  of  approbation  at 
my  approach.  This,  as  I  was  afterward  informed, 
was  the  lady  herself,  a  woman  equally  distinguished 
for  rank,  politeness,  taste,  and  understanding.  As 
I  was  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Europe,  she 
tad  taken  me  for  an  Englishman,  and  consequently 
saluted  me  in  her  ordinary  manner ;  but  when 
i  the  footman  informed  her  grace  that  1  was  the 
\  gentleman  from  China,  she  instantly  lifted  herself 
1  from  the  couch,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
■  imuoal  vivacity.    "  Bless  me !  can  this  be  the 
:  gentleman  that  was  born  so  far  from   home! 
What  an  unusual  share  of  somethingness  in  his 
!  vbole  appearance  !    Lord  !  how  I  am  charmed 
with  the  outlandish  cut  of  his  face  !  how  bewitch- 
ing the  exotic  breadth  of  his  forehead !  I  would 
fire  the  world  to  see  him  in  his  own  country 
areas.    Pray  turn  about,  sir,  and  let  me  see  you 
behind    There !  there's  a  travelled  air  for  you. 
You  that  attend  there,  bring  up  a  plate  of  beef 
eut  into  small  pieces ;  I  have  a  violent  passion  to 
m*  him  eat.    Pray,  sir,  have  you  got  your  chop- 
tifcb  about  you  !    It  will  be  so  pretty  to  see  the 
meat  carried  to  the  mouth  with  a  jerk.    Pray 
Jpak  a  little  Chinese :  I  have  learned  some  of 
the  language  myself.    Lord !  have  you  nothing 
pretty  from  China  about  you ;  something  that  one 
toes  not  know  what  to  do  with !  I  have  got  twenty 
things  from  China  that  are  of  no  use  in  the  world. 
Look  at  those  jars ;  they  are  of  the  right  pea- 
Sfen :  these  are  the  furniture." — "  Dear  madam," 
•aid  I,  "  these,  though  they  may  appear  fine  in 
por  eyes,  are  but  paltry  to  a  Chinese ;  but,  as 
£j*7  ate  useful  utensils,  it  is  proper  they  should 
to  a  place  in  every  apartment." — u  Useful,  sir," 
I*plied  the  lady ; "  sure  you  mistake ;  they  are  of 
*>  we  in  the  world."—"  What !  are  they  not 
Med  with  an  infusion  of  tea  as  in  China  I"  replied 
V  Quite  empty  and  useless,  upon  my  honour, 
j>" — »  Then  they  are  the  most  cumbrous  and 
tfajBy  furniture  in  the  world,  as  nothing  is  truly 
*$ant  but  what  unites  use  with  beauty." — *  I 

aPtf**,*  says  the  lady, "  I  shall  begin  to  suspect 
•f  being  an  actual  barbarian.  I  suppose  you 
^  my  two  beautiful  pagoda  in  contempt!" — 
*bat!"  cried  I,  "has  Fohi  spread  his  gross 
IDPerBtitions  here  also  t  Pagoda  of  all  kinds  are 
my  aTerskm." — *  A  Chinese,  a  traveller,  and 
**°t  taste !  it  surprises  me.  Pray,  sir,  examine 
■*  beauties  of  that  Chinese  temple  which  you 
^  at  the  end  of  the  garden.    Is  there  anything 

*  China  more  beautiful  1"— "  Where  I  stand,  I 
Jj*  nothing,  madam,  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
vat  nay  not  as  well  be  called  an  Egyptian  pyra- 
*■*  as  a  Chinese  temple  ;  for  that  little  building 
■  ▼jew  is  as  like  the  one  as  t'other."—"  What, 
» !  is  not  that  a  Chinese  temple  ?  you  must  surely 
be  mistaken.    Mr.  Frieze,  who  designed  it,  calls 

*  ooe,  and  nobody  disputes  his  pretensions  to 
tot**"    I  now  found  it  m  vain  to  contradict  the 


lady  in  anything  she  thought  fit  to  advance ;  so 
was  resolved  rather  to  act  the  disciple  than  the 
instructor.  She  took  me  through  several  rooms, 
all  furnished,  as  she  told  me,  in  the  Chinese 
manner ;  sprawling  dragons,  squatting  pagods, 
and  clumsy  mandarins,  were  stuck  upon  every 
shelf:  in  turning  round,  one  must  have  used 
caution  not  to  demolish  a  part  of  the  precarious 
furniture. 

In  a  house  like  this,  thought  I,  one  must  live 
continually  upon  the  watch  ;  the  inhabitant  must 
resemble  a  knight  in  an  enchanted  castle,  who 
expects  to  meet  an  adventure  at  every  turning. 
"  But,  madam,"  said  I,  "  do  no  accidents  ever 
happen  to  all  this  finery  f "— "  Man,  sir,"  replied 
the  lady, "  is  born  to  misfortunes,  and  it  is  but  fit 
I  should  have  a  share.  Three  weeks  ago,  a  care- 
less servant  snapped  off  the  head  of  a  favourite 
mandarin ;  I  had  scarce  done  grieving  for  that, 
when  a  monkey  broke  a  beautiful  jar  ;  this  I  took 
the  more  to  heart,  as  the  injury  was  done  me  by 
a  friend :  however,  I  survived  the  calamity  ;  when 
yesterday  crash  went  half  a  dozen  dragons  upon 
the  marble  hearth-stone  ;  and  yet  I  live,  I  survive 
it  all :  you  can't  conceive  what  comfort  I  find 
under  afflictions  from  philosophy.  There  is  Seneca, 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  some  others,  who  guide  me 
through  hie,  and  teach  me  to  support  its  cala- 
mities." I  could  not  but  smile  at  a  woman  who 
makes  her  own  misfortunes,  and  then  deplores 
the  miseries  of  her  own  situation.  Wherefore, 
tired  of  acting  with  dissimulation,  and  willing  to 
indulge  my  meditation  in  solitude,  I  took  leave 
just  as  the  servant  was  bringing  in  a  plate  of 
beef,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  his  mistress. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XV. 

TO  TH«  8AM  8. 

The  better  sort  here  pretend  to  the  utmost 
compassion  for  animals  of  every  kind ;  to  hear 
them  speak,  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
they  could  hardly  hurt  the  gnat  that  stung  them ; 
they  seem  so  tender  and  so  full  of  pity,  that  one 
would  take  them  for  the  harmless  friends  of  the 
whole  creation,  the  protectors  of  the  meanest 
insect  or  reptile  that  was  privileged  with  existence. 
And  yet  (would  you  believe  it  ?)  I  have  seen  the 
very  men  who  have  thus  boasted  of  their  tender- 
ness, at  the  same  time  devouring  the  flesh  of  six 
different  animals  tossed  up  in  a  fricassee.  Strange 
contrariety  of  conduct !  they  pity,  and  they  cat 
the  objects  of  their  compassion !  The  lion  roars 
with  terror  over  its  captive  ;  the  tiger  sends  forth 
his  hideous  shriek  to  intimidate  his  prey :  no 
creature  shows  any  fondness  for  its  short-lived 
prisoner,  except  a  man  and  a  cat. 

Man  was  born  to  live  with  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity, but  he  has  deviated  from  nature  :  he  was 
born  to  share  the  bounties  of  Heaven,  bat  he  has 
monopolised  them ;  he  was  born  to  govern  the 
brute  creation,  but  he  is  become  their  tyrant.  If 
an  epicure  now  shall  happen  to  surfeit  on  his  last 
night's  feast,  twenty  animals  the  next  day  are  to 
undergo  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  in  order  to 
provoke  his  appetite  to  another  guilty  meal.  Hail, 
O  ye  simple,  honest  brahmins  of  the  East,  ye  inof- 
fensive friends  of  all  that  were  born  to  happiness 
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as  well  as  you:  you  never  sought  a  short-lived 
pleasure  from  the  miseries  of  other  creatures. 
You  never  studied  the  tormenting  arts  of  ingenious 
refinement ;  you  never  surfeited  upon  a  guilty 
meal.  How  much  more  purified  and  refined  are 
all  your  sensations  than  ours  !  you  distinguish 
every  clement  with  the  utmost  precision ;  a  stream 
untaated  before  is  a  new  luxury,  a  change  of  air  is 
a  new  banquet,  too  refined  for  Western  imagi- 
nations to  conceive. 

Though  tho  Europeans  do  not  hold  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  yet  one  of  their  doctors  has, 
with  great  force  of  argument  and  great  plausi- 
bility of  reasoning,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tho 
bodies  of  animals  are  the  habitations  of  demons 
and  wicked  spirits,  which  are  obliged  to  reside  in 
these  prisons  till  the  resurrection  pronounces 
their  everlasting  punishment ;  but  are  previously 
condemned  to  suffer  all  the  pains  and  hardships 
inflicted  upon  them  by  man,  or  by  each  other 
here.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  may  frequently 
happen,  that  while  we  whip  pigs  to  death,  or  boil 
live  lobsters,  we  are  putting  some  old  acquaintance, 
some  near  relation,  to  excruciating  tortures,  and 
are  serving  him  up  to  the  very  Raxne  table  where 
he  was  once  the  most  welcome  companion. 

"  Kabul,"  says  the  Zendavesta,  u  was  born  on 
the  rushy  banks  of  the  river  Mawra ;  his  possessions 
were  great,  and  his  luxuries  kept  pace  with  the 
affluence  of  his  fortune;  he  hated  the  harmless 
brahmins,  and  despised  their  holy  religion  ;  overy 
flay  his  table  was  decked  out  with  the  flesh  of  a 
hundred  different  animals,  and  his  cooks  had  a 
hundred  different  ways  of  dressing  it,  to  solicit 
oven  satiety. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  his  eating,  ho  did  not 
arrive  at  old  age ;  he  died  of  a  surfeit,  caused  by 
intemperance  :  upon  this,  his  soul  was  carried  off, 
in  order  to  take  its  trial  before  a  select  assembly 
of  the  souls  of  thorn '  animals  which  his  gluttony 
had  caused  to  be  slain,  and  who  were  now  appointed 
his  judges. 

"  He  trembled  before  a  tribunal  to  every 
member  of  which  he  had  formerly  acted  as  an 
unmerciful  tyrant ;  he  sought  for  pity,  but  found 
none  disposed  to  grant  it.  *  Does  he  not  remember/ 
cries  the  angry  boar,  ( to  what  agonies  I  was  put, 
not  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  but  his  vanity  I  I  was 
first  hunted  to  death,  and  mv  flesh  scarce  thought 
worthy  of  coming  once  to  liis  table.  Were  my 
advice  followed,  he  should  do  penance  in  the 
shape  of  a  hog,  which  in  life  he  most  resembled.' 

u  4 1  nin  rather,'  cries  a  sheep  upon  the  liench, 
*  for  having  him  suffer  under  the  appearance  of  a 
Iamb :  we  may  send  him  through  four  or  five 
transmigrations  in  the  space  of  a  month.'  *  Were 
my  voice  of  any  weight  in  the  assembly,'  cries  a 
ealf,  *  he  should  nit  her  assume  such  a  form  as 
mine  :  I  was  bled  every  day  in  order  to  make  my 
flesh  white,  and  at  last  killed  without  mercy.' 
'  Would  it  not  be  wiser,'  cries  a  hen, «  to  cram  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  fowl,  and  then  smother  him  in 
his  own  blood,  as  I  was  served  V  The  majority  of 
tho  assembly  were  pleased  with  this  punishment, 
and  were  going  to  condemn  him  without  farther 
delay,  when  the  ox  rose  up  to  give  his  opinion  : 
'  1  am  informed,'  says  this  counsellor,  *  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  lias  left  a  wife  with  child 
behind  him.  liy  my  knowledge  in  divination,  I 
foresee  that  this  child  will  be  a  son,  decrepit, 


feeble,  sickly,  a  plague  to  himself  and  all  about 
him.  What  say  you  then,  my  companions,  if  we 
condemn  the  father  to  animate  the  body  of  ha 
own  son  ;  and  by  this  means  make  him  fed  a 
himself  those  miseries  his  intemperance  mmt 
otherwise  have  entailed  upon  his  posterity  1'  Tk 
whole  court  applauded  the  ingenuity  of  his  toftae, 
they  thanked  him  for  his  advice.  Kabul  to 
driven  once  more  to  revisit  the  earth ;  and  fak 
soul,  in  the  body  of  his  own  son,  passed  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  loaded  with  misery,  anxiety,  tad 
disease. 


LETTER  XVI. 


rSOM  THB  UNI 


I  know  not  whether  I  am  more  obliged  to  me 
Chinese  missionaries  for  the  instruction  I  have 
received  from  them,  or  prejudiced  by  the  fato- 
hoods  they  have  made  me  believe.  By  them  I 
was  told  that  the  Pope  was  universally  allowed  to 
be  a  man,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chnith : 
in  England,  however,  they  plainly  prove  him  to 
be  a  whore  in  man's  clothes,  and  often  burn  him 
in  effigy  as  an  impostor.  A  thousand  books  hue 
been  written  on  either  side  of  the  question; 
priests  are  eternally  disputing  against  each  other; 
and  those  mouths  that  want  argument  are  filled  , 
with  abuse.  Which  party  must  1  believe  t  or  ■ 
shall  I  give  credit  to  neither !  When  I  survey  j 
tho  absurdities  and  falsehoods  with  which  the  i 
l>ooks  of  the  Europeans  are  filled,  I  thank  Heaven  ■ 
for  having  been  born  in  China,  and  that  I  have 
sagacity  enough  to  detect  imposture. 

The  Europeans  reproach  us  with  false  historf 
and  fabulous  chronology  ;  how  should  they  bhmv 
to  see  their  own  books,  many  of  which  are  written 
by  the  doctors  of  their  religion,  filled  with  the 
most  monstrous  fables,  and   attested  with  tho 
utmost  solemnity  !    Tho  bounds  of  a  letter  do  no* 
permit  me  to  mention  all  the  absurdities  of  this* 
kind  which  in  my  reading  I  have  met  with.    1 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  accounts  which 
of  their  lettered  men  give  of  the  persons  of 
of  the  inliabitants  on  our  globe :  and,  not 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  they 
times  pretend  to  liavo  been  cyo-wiineasea  of 
they  describe. 

A  Christian  doctor,  in  one  of  his  principal  m 
formances1,  says,  that  it  was  not  impossible  for 
whole  nation  to  have  but  one  eyo  in  the  middle  &i 
the  forehead.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  learingU 
in  doubt ;  but  in  another  work3  assures  ua_O_p0 
the  fact  was  certain,  and  that  he  himself  wtrraaB 
eye-witness  of  it.  «  When,"  says  he,  a  I  took  • 
journey  into  Ethiopia,  in  company  with  severaJ 
other  servants  of  Christ,  in  order  to  preach  tb* 
gospel  there,  I  beheld  in  the  southern  province* 
of  that  country  a  nation  which  had  only  one  tj9 
in  the  midst  of  their  foreheads." 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised,  reverend 
Fum,  with  this  author's  effrontery  ;  but,  alas !  be 
is  not  alone  in  this  story ;  ho  has  only  borrowed 
it  from  several  others  who  wrote  before  hhn. 
Solimis  creates  another  nation  of  Cyclops,  tbt 
Arimaspians,  who  inhabit  those  countries  Alt 
border  on  the  Caspian  Sea.     This  author  goes  OB 

>  AugUHtin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  p.  422. 
*  Id.  ad  fratres  in  Eremo,  Berm.  xxxvU. 
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»  tell  us  of  a  people  of  India  who  have  but  one 
js;  and  one  eye,  and  yet  are  extremely  active, 
on  with  great  swiftness,  and  live  by  hunting. 
hese  people  we  scarcely  know  how  to  pity  or 
dmire ;  but  the  men  whom  Pliny  calls  Cyna- 
bolei,  who  have  got  the  heads  of  dogs,  really 
our  compassion  :  instead  of  language,  they 
their  sentiments  by  barking.  Solinus 
what  Pliny  mentions :  and  Simon  Mayole, 
French  bishop,  talks  of  them  as  of  particular 
ad  familiar  acquaintances.  "  After  passing  the 
eserts  of  Egypt,"  says  he,  "  we  met  with  the 
unokephaloi,  who  inhabit  those  regions  that 
order  on  Ethiopia :  they  live  by  hunting ;  they 
innot  speak,  but  whistle ;  their  chins  resemble 
serpent's  head ;  their  hands  are  armed  with 
mg  sharp  claws ;  their  breast  resembles  that  of  a 
reyhotmd ;  and  they  excel  in  swiftness  and  agility." 
ftrald  you  think  it,  my  friend,  that  these  odd 
ind  of  people  are,  notwithstanding  their  figure, 
xessaively  delicate  t  not  even  an  alderman's  wife, 
r  Chinese  mandarine,  can  excel  them  in  this 
articular.  "  These  people,"  continues  our  faith- 
id  bishop,  "  never  refuse  wine ;  love  roast  and 
toiled  meat;  they  are  particularly  curious  in 
■aving  their  meat  well  dressed,  and  spurn  at  it  if 
n  the  least  tainted.  When  the  Ptolemies  reigned 
in  Egypt,"  says  he,  a  little  farther  on,  "  those 
men  with  dog's  heads  taught  grammar  and  music." 
For  men  who  had  no  voices  to  teach  music,  and 
who  could  not  speak  to  teach  grammar,  is,  I  con- 
fess, a  little  extraordinary.  Did  ever  the  disciples 
of  Fohi  broach  anything  more  ridiculous  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  men  with  heads  strangely 
fcfamed,  and  with  dogs'  heads  ;  but  what  would 
jw  aw  if  you  heard  of  men  without  any  heads  at 
■HI  romponius  Mela,  Solinus,  and  Aulus  Gel- 
6a,  describe  them  to  our  hand :  "  The  Blemue 
foe  a  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  on  their  breasts ;  or, 
■  others  will  have  it,  placed  on  their    shoul- 

One  would  think  that  these  authors  had  an  an- 
tijathy  to  the  human  form,  and  were  resolved  to 
■altera  new  figure  of  their  own ;  but  let  us  do 
A*n  justice.  Though  they  sometimes  deprive  us 
°f  »  leg,  an  arm,  a  head,  or  some  such  trifling 
F*rt  of  the  body,  they  often  as  liberally  bestow 
JPco  us  something  that  we  wanted  before.  Simon 
■tyole  seems  our  particular  friend  in  this  respect : 
tf  he  has  denied  heads  to  one  part  of  mankind,  he 
fopven  tails  to  another.  He  describes  many  of 
j»t  English  of  his  time,  which  is  not  more  than  a 
"B™S  years  ago,  as  having  tails.  His  own  words 
J|ir follow :  "In  England  there  are  some  fami- 
■Wliich  have  tails,  as  a  punishment  for  deriding 
*i  Angutin  friar  sent  by  St.  Gregory,  and  who 
!j*ebed  in  Dorsetshire.  They  sewed  the  tails  of 
JHNRut  animals  to  his  clothes  ;  but  soon  they 
*yd  some  tails  entailed  on  them  and  their  pos- 
■jftjr  for  ever."  It  is  certain  that  the  author 
J*d  tome  ground  for  this  description  :  many  of  the 
**ghah  wear  tails  in  their  wigs  to  this  very  day, 
*  *  mark,  I  suppose,  of  tho  antiquity  of  their 
■•flies,  and  perhaps  as  a  symbol  of  those  tails 
•*4  which  they  were  formerly  distinguished  by 


You  see,  my  friend,  there  is  nothing  so  ridicu- 
•■  that  has  not  at  some  time  been  said  by  some 
pWflsooher.  The  writers  of  books  in  Europe  seem 
to  ftiu  themselves  authorised  to  say  what  they 


please  ;  and  an  ingenious  philosopher  among  them ' 
has  openly  asserted,  that  he  would  undertake  to 
persuade  the  whole  republic  of  readers  to  believe 
that  the  sun  was  neither  the  cause  of  light  nor 
heat,  if  he  could  only  get  six  philosophers  on  his 
side.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 

FROM   THC  BAMS. 

Wbre  an  Asiatic  politician  to  read  the  treaties 
of  peace  and  friendship  that  have  been  annually 
making  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  he  would  probably  be  sur- 
prised how  it  should  ever  happen  that  Christian 
princes  could  quarrel  among  each  other.  Their 
compacts  for  peace  are  drawn  up  with  the  utmost 
precision,  and  ratified  with  the  greatest  solemnity: 
to  these  each  party  promises  a  sincere  and  invio- 
lable obedience,  and  all  wear  the  appearance  of 
open  friendship  and  unreserved  reconciliation. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  those  treaties,  the  people 
of  Europe  are  almost  continually  at  war.  There 
is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  break  a  treaty  rati- 
fied in  all  the  usual  forms,  and  yet  neither  party 
be  the  aggressor.  One  side,  for  instance,  breaks  a 
trifling  article  by  mistake  ;  the  opposite  party, 
upon  this,  makes  a  small  but  premeditated  re- 
prisal ;  this  brings  on  a  return  of  greater  from  the 
other  ;  both  sides  complain  of  injuries  and  infrac- 
tions ;  war  is  declared ;  they  beat,  are  beaten  ; 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  are 
killed  ;  they  grow  tired,  leave  off  just  where  they 
began,  and  so  sit  coolly  down  to  make  new 
treaties. 

The  English  and  French  seem  to  place  them- 
selves foremost  among  the  champion  states  of 
Europe.  Though  parted  by  a  narrow  sea,  yet  they 
are  entirely  of  opposite  characters ;  and  from 
their  vicinity  are  taught  to  fear  and  admire  each 
other.  They  arc  at  present  engaged  in  a  very  de- 
structive war,  have  already  spilled  much  blood, 
are  excessively  irritated  ;  and  all  upon  account  of 
one  side's  desiring  to  wear  greater  quantities  of 
furs  than  the  other. 

The  pretext  of  the  war  is  about  some  lands  a 
thousand  leagues  off ;  a  country,  cold,  desolate, 
and  hideous  ;  a  country  belonging  to  a  people  who 
were  in  possession  for  time  immemorial.  The 
savages  of  Canada  claim  a  property  in  the  country 
in  dispute ;  they  have  all  the  pretensions  which 
long  possession  can  confer.  Here  they  had  reigned 
for  ages  without  rivals  in  dominion,  and  knew  no 
enemies  but  the  prowling  bear  or  insidious  tiger  ; 
their  native  forests  produced  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  they  found  ample  luxury  in  the  enjoyment. 
In  this  manner  they  might  have  continued  to  live 
to  eternity,  had  not  the  English  been  informed 
that  those  countries  produced  furs  in  great  abund- 
ance. From  that  moment  the  country  became  an 
object  of  desire ;  it  was  found  that  furs  were  things 
very  much  wanted  in  England  ;  the  ladies  edged 
some  of  their  clothes  with  furs,  and  muffs  were 
worn  both  by  gentlemen  and  ladies.  In  short, 
furs  were  found  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
happiness  of  the  state ;  and  tho  king  was  conse- 
quently petitioned  to  grant  not  only  the  country  of 
Canada,  but  all  the  savages  belonging  to  it,  to  the 
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subjects  of  England,  in  order  to  have  the  people 
supplied  with  proper  quantities  of  this  necessary 
commodity. 

So  very  reasonable  a  request  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  large  colonies  were  sent  abroad 
to  procure  furs  and  take  possession.  The  French, 
who  were  equally  in  want  of  furs  (for  they  were 
equally  as  fond  of  muffs  and  tippets  as  the  English), 
made  the  very  same  request  to  their  monarch,  and 
met  with  the  same  gracious  reception  from  their 
king,  who  generously  granted  what  was  not  his  to 
give.  Wherever  the  French  landed,  they  called 
the  country  their  own  ;  and  the  English  took  pos- 
session wherever  they  came,  upon  the  same  equit- 
able pretensions.  The  harmless  savages  made  no 
opposition  ;  and  could  the  intruders  have  agreed 
together,  they  might  peaceably  have  shared  this 
desolate  country  between  them.  But  they  quar- 
relled about  the  boundaries  of  their  settlements, 
about  grounds  and  rivers,  to  which  neither  side 
could  show  any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and 
which  neither  could  occupy  but  by  usurpation. 
Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest  man  can  heartily 
wish  success  to  either  party. 

The  war  has  continued  for  some  time  with 
various  success.  At  first  the  French  seemed  vic- 
torious ;  but  the  English  have  of  late  dispossessed 
them  of  the  whole  country  in  dispute.  Think  not, 
however,  that  success  on  one  side  is  the  harbinger 
of  peace  :  on  the  contrary,  both  parties  must  be 
heartily  tired  to  effect  even  a  temporary  reconcili- 
ation. It  should  seem  the  business  of  the  victorious 
party  to  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  but  there  are  many 
in  England  who,  encouraged  by  success,  arc  for 
still  protracting  the  war. 

The  best  English  politicians,  however,  are  sensi- 
ble that  to  keep  their  present  conquests  would  be 
rather  a  burden  than  an  advantage  to  them  ; 
rather  a  diminution  of  their  strength  than  an 
increase  of  power.  It  is  in  the  politic  as  in  the 
human  constitution  ;  if  the  limbs  grow  too  large 
for  the  body,  their  size,  instead  of  improving,  will 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  whole.  The  colonies 
should  always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
mother  country  :  when  they  grow  populous,  they 
grow  powerful  ;  and  by  becoming  powerful,  they 
become  independent  also :  thus  subordination  is 
destroyed,  and  a  country  swallowed  up  in  the 
extent  of  its  own  dominions.  The  Turkish  empire 
would  be  more  formidable  were  it  less  extensive  ; 
were  it  not  for  those  countries  which  it  can  neither 
command,  nor  give  entirely  away;  which  it  is 
obliged  to  protect,  but  from  which  it  has  no  power 
to  exact  obedience. 

Yet,  obvious  as  these  truths  arc,  there  are  many 
Englishmen  who  are  for  transplanting  new  colonies 
into  this  late  acquisition,  for  peopling  the  deserts 
of  America  with  the  refuse  of  their  countrymen, 
and  (as  they  express  it)  with  the  waste  of  an  exu- 
berant nation.  But  who  are  those  unhappy  crea- 
tures who  are  to  be  thus  drained  away  !  not  the 
sickly,  for  they  are  unwelcome  guests  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home  ;  nor  the  idle,  for  they  would 
starve  as  well  behind  the  Appalachian  mountains 
as  in  the  streets  of  London.  This  refuse  is  com- 
posed of  the  laborious  and  enterprising,  of  such 
men  as  can  be  serviceable  to  their  country  at  home'; 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  sinews  of 
the  people,  and  cherished  with  every  degree  of 
political  indulgence.    And  what  are  the  commodi- 


ties which  this  colony,  when  established,  are  to 
produce  in  return  ?— why,  raw  silky  hemp,  and 
tobacco.  England,  therefore,  must  make  an  ex- 
change of  her  best  and  bravest  subjects  for  raw 
silk,  hemp,  and  tobacco ;  her  hardy  veterans  and 
honest  tradesmen  must  be  trucked  for  a  box  of 
snuff  or  a  silk  petticoat  Strange  absurdity !  Sun 
the  politics  of  the  Daures  are  not  more  strange, 
who  sell  their  religion,  their  wives,  and  their 
liberty,  for  a  glass  bead  or  a  paltry  penknife. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

TO  TIME  SAME. 

The  English  love  their  wives  with  much  passion, 
the  Hollanders  with  much  prudence  ;  the  English, 
when  they  give  their  hands,  frequently  give  their 
hearts :  the  Dutch  give  the  hand,  but  keep  the 
heart  wisely  in  their  own  possession.  The  English 
love  with  violence,  and  expect  violent  love  in 
return  ;  the  Dutch  are  satisfied  with  the  slightest 
acknowledgments,  for  they  give  little  away.  The 
English  ex]>end  many  of  their  matrimonial  com- 
forts in  the  first  year ;  the  Dutch  frugally  husband 
out  their  pleasures,  and  are  always  constant, 
because  they  are  always  indifferent. 

There  seems  very  little  difference  between  a 
Dutch  bridegroom  and  a  Dutch  husband.  Both 
arc  equally  possessed  of  the  same  cool  unexpectmg 
serenity  ;  they  can  see  neither  Elysium  nor  Para- 
disc  behind  the  curtain  ;  and  Yiffrow  is  not  more 
a  goddess  on  the  wedding  night  than  after  twenty 
years'  matrimonial  acquaintance.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  English  marry  in  order  to  have 
one  happy  month  in  tneir  lives  ;  they  seem  inca- 
pable of  looking  beyond  that  period ;  they  unite  in 
hopes  of  finding  rapture,  and  disappointed  in  that, 
disdain  ever  to  accept  of  happiness.  From  hence 
we  sec  open  hatred  ensue  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  con- 
cealed disgust  under  the  appearance  of  fulsome 
endearment.  Much  formality,  great  civility,  and 
studied  compliments,  arc  exhibited  in  public;  cross 
looks,  sulky  silence,  or  open  recrimination,  fill  up 
their  hours  of  private  entertainment. 

Hence  I  am  taught,  whenever  I  see  a  new-mar- 
ried couple  more  than  ordinarily  fond  before  laces, 
to  consider  them  as  attempting  to  impose  upon  the 
company  or  themselves,  either  hating  each  other 
heartily,  or  consuming  that  stock  of  love  in  the 
beginning  of  their  course  which  should  serve  them 
through  their  whole  journey.  Neither  side  should 
expect  those  instances  of  kindness  which  are  in* 
consistent  with  true  freedom  or  happiness  tobestO* 
Love,  when  founded  in  the  heart,  will  show  Itself 
in  a  thousand  unpremeditated  sallies  of  fondness ; 
but  every  cool,  deliberate  exhibition  of  the  pssska, 
only  argues  little  understanding  or  great  insin- 
cerity. 

Choang  was  the  fondest  husband,  and  Hansi  the 
most  endearing  wife,  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Korea  \ 
they  were  a  pattern  of  conjugal  bliss  ;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  around  saw  and  envied  their 
felicity  :  whenever  Choang  came,  Hansi  was  sure 
to  follow ;  and  in  all  the  pleasures  of  Hansi,  Choang 
was  admitted  a  partner.  They  walked  hand  in 
hand  wherever  they  appeared,  snowing  every  mark 
of  mutual  satisfaction,  embracing,  kissing ;  their 
mouths  were  for  ever  joined,  and,  to  speak  in  the 
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nguage  of  anatomy,  it  was  with  them  one  per- 
stnal  anwffry""*"*- 

Their  love  was  so  great,  that  it  was  thought 
othing  could  interrupt  their  mutual  peace  ;  when 
n  accident  happened,  which,  in  some  measure, 
iimiwiahftd  the  husband's  assurance  of  his  wife's 
idetity  ;  for  love  so  refined  as  his  was  subject  to 
a  thousand  little  disquietudes. 

Happening  to  go  one  day  alone  among  the  tombs 

that  by  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  he  there 

perceived  a  lady  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning 

(being  clothed  all  over  in  white),  fanning  the  wet 

day  that  was  raised  over  one  of  the  graves  with  a 

hige  fan,  which  she  held  in  her  hand.    Choang, 

vfco  had  early  been  taught  wisdom  in  the  school 

of  Lao,  was  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for  her  pre- 

1  sent  employment ;  and  coming  up,  civilly  demanded 

the  reason.    "Alas,"  replied  the  lady,  her  eyes 

bathed  in  tears  ;  "  how  is  it  possible  to  survive  the 

kw  of  my  husband,  who  lies  buried  in  this  grave : 

be  was  the  best  of  men,  the  tenderest  of  husbands ; 

with  his  dying  breath  he  bid  me  never  marry  again 

till  the  earth  over  his  grave  should  be  dry  ;  and 

here  you  Bee  me  steadily  resolving  to  obey  his  will 

and  endeavouring  to  dry  it  with  my  fan.    I  have 

employed  two  whole  days  in  fulfilling  his  commands, 

ud  am  determined  not  to  marry  till  tfeey  are 

punctually  obeyed,  even  though  his  grave  should 

take  op  four  days  in  drying." 

Gtoang,  who  was  struck  with  the  widow's 
tarty,  could  not,  however,  avoid  smiling  at  her 
hMte  to  be  married  ;  but,  concealing  the  cause  of 
ha  mirth,  civilly  invited  her  home  ;  adding  "  that 
be  had  a  wife  who  might  be  capable  of  giving  her 
**»  consolation."  As  soon  as  he  and  his  guest 
■we  returned,  he  imparted  to  Hansiin  private  what 
«  bad  seen,  and  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
"wisiira,  that  such  might  be  his  own  case  if  his 
fanst  wife  should  one  day  happen  to  survive  him. 
It  ii  impossible  to  describe  Hansi's  resentment 
*t  10  unkind  a  suspicion.  As  her  passion  for  him 
*»  not  only  great  but  extremely  delicate,  she 
^Jployed  tears,  anger,  frowns,  and  exclamations, 
to  chide  his  suspicions ;  the  widow  herself  was 
m?«ghed  against;  and  Hansi  declared  she  was 
towed  never  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
Jfttteh,  who  like  her,  could  be  guilty  of  such  bare- 
need  inconstancy.  The  night  was  cold  and  stormy ; 
Jjj**ver  the  stranger  was  obliged  to  seek  another 
jrigng,  for  Choang  was  not  disposed  to  resist,  and 
Huh  would  have  her  own  way. 

Tjto  widow  had  scarcely  been  gone  an  hour, 

*ben  an  old  disciple  of  Choang's,  whom  he  had 

*tatm  for  many  years,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

?**■■  received  with  the  utmost  ceremony,  placed 

•jbe  most  honourable  seat  at  supper,  and  the  wine 

byn  to  circulate  with  great  freedom.     Choang 

**  Hansi  exhibited  open  marks  of  mutual  tender- 

.   *•»>  tad  unfeigned  reconciliation  ;  nothing  could 

•^■d  their  apparent  happiness;  so  fond  a  husband, 

^obedient  a  wife,  few  could  behold  without  re- 

pttjag  their  own  infelicity.    When  lo !   their 

•Ppneai  was  at  once  disturbed  by  a  most  fatal 

.  fcJBMut    Choang  fell  lifeless  in  an  apoplectic  fit 

■p*  the  floor.    Every  method  was  used,  but  in 

>  ^  for  his  recovery.    Hansi  was  at  first  incon- 

,'  Jjbfc  for  his  death  ;  after  some  hours,  however, 

Jefeund  spirits  to  read  his  last  will.  The  ensuing 

J  tyfe  began  to  moralise  and  talk  wisdom  ;  the 

****  day  aha  was  able  to  comfort  the  young 


disciple  ;  and  on  the  third,  to  shorten  a  long  story, 
they  both  agreed  to  be  married. 

There  was  now  no  longer  mourning  in  the  apart- 
ments ;  the  body  of  Choang  was  now  thrust  into  an 
old  coffin,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  meanest  rooms, 
there  to  lie  unattended  until  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  his  interment.  In  the  mean  time, 
Hansi  and  the  young  disciple  were  arrayed  in  the 
most  magnificent  habits ;  the  bride  wore  in  her 
nose  a  jewel  of  immense  price,  and  her  lover  was 
dressed  in  all  the  finery  of  his  former  master,  toge- 
ther with  a  pair  of  artificial  whiskers  that  reached 
down  to  his  toes.  The  hour  of  their  nuptials  was 
arrived  ;  the  whole  family  sympathised  with  their 
approaching  happiness  ;  the  apartments  were 
brightened  up  with  lights  that  diffused  the  most 
exquisite  perfume,  and  a  lustre  more  bright  than 
noon-day.  The  lady  expected  her  youthful  lover 
in  an  inner  apartment  with  impatience  ;  when  his 
servant  approaching  with  terror  in  his  countenance, 
informed  her,  that  his  master  was  fallen  into  a  fit, 
which  would  certainly  be  mortal,  unless  the  heart 
of  a  man  lately  dead,  could  be  obtained,  and  applied 
to  his  breast.  She  scarcely  waited  to  hear  the 
end  of  his  story,  when,  tucking  up  her  clothes,  she  | 
ran  with  a  mattock  in  her  hand  to  the  coffin  where 
Choang  lay,  resolving  to  apply  the  heart  of  her 
dead  husband  as  a  cure  for  the  living.  She  there- 
fore struck  the  lid  with  the  utmost  violence.  In  a 
few  blows  the  coffin  flew  open,  when  the  body, 
which  to  all  appearance  had  been  dead,  began  to 
move.  Terrified  at  the  sight,  Hansi  dropped  the 
mattock,  and  Choang  walked  out,  astonished  at  his 
own  situation,  his  wife's  unusual  magnificence,  and 
her  more  amazing  surprise.  He  went  among  the 
apartments,  unable  to  conceive  the  cause  of  so  much 
splendour.  Ho  was  not  long  in  suspense  before 
his  domestics  informed  him  of  every  transaction 
since  he  first  became  insensible.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  what  they  told  him,  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
Hansi  herself,  in  order  to  receive  more  certain  in- 
formation, or  to  reproach  her  infidelity.  But  she 
prevented  his  reproaches ;  he  found  her  weltering 
in  blood  ;  for  she  had  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart, 
being  unable  to  survive  her  shame  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Choang,  being  a  philosopher,  was  too  wise  to 
make  any  loud  lamentations  ;  he  thought  it  best 
to  bear  his  loss  with  serenity  :  so,  mending  up  the 
old  coffin  where  he  had  lain  himself,  he  placed  his 
faithless  spouse  in  his  room  ;  and,  unwilling  that 
so  many  nuptial  preparations  should  be  expended 
in  vain,  he  the  same  night  married  the  widow  with 
.  the  large  fan. 

As  they  both  were  apprised  of  the  foibles  of  each 
other,  beforehand,  they  knew  how  to  excuse  them 
after  marriage.  They  lived  together  for  many 
years  in  great  tranquillity,  and,  not  expecting  rap- 
ture, made  a  shift  to  find  contentment.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIX.  ! 

TO  THB  BAMB.  I 

The  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  who  was  my    i 
companion  through   Westminster  Abbey,   came 
yesterday  to  pay  me  a  visit ;  and  after  drinking 
tea,  we  both  resolved  to  take  a  walk  together,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  country,  which    ■ 
now  begins  to  resume  its  verdure.    Before  we  got 
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out  of  the  suburbs,  however,  wo  wero  stopped  in 
1:110  of  tho  streets  by  a  crowd  of  jicoplo  gathered 
in  a  circle  round  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  seemed 
too  loud  and  too  angry  to  be  understood.  The 
people  were  highly  pleased  with  tho  dispute,  which 
upon  inquiry  we  found  to  )>e  between  Dr.  Cacafogo, 
an  apothecary,  and  his  wife.  The  doctor,  it  seems, 
coming  unexjiectedly  into  liis  wife's  apartment, 
found  a  gentleman  there  in  circumstances  not  in 
the  least  oqui vocal. 

Tho  doctor,  who  was  a  person  of  nico  honour, 
resolving  to  revenge  the  flagrant  insult,  immedi- 
ately flew  to  the  chimney-piece,  and  taking  down 
a  rusty  blunderbuss,  drew  the  trigger  njK>n  the 
denier  of  his  bed  ;  the  delinquent  would  certainly 
have  been  shot  through  the  head,  but  that  the 
piece  had  not  been  charged  for  many  years.  The 
gallant  made  a  shift  to  escape  through  tho  window, 
but  the  huly  still  remained  ;  aud,  as  she  well  knew 
her  husband's  temper,  undertook  to  manage  the 
qiutrrel  without  a  second.  Ho  was  furious,  and 
fcho  loud  :  their  noise  liad  gathered  all  the  mob 
who  charitably  assembled  on  tho  occasion,  not  to 
prevent,  but  to  enjoy  tho  quarrel. 

*»  Alas  ! ''  said  1  to  my  companion,  u  what  will 
become  of  this  unhappy  creature  thus  caught  in 
adultery  1  Relievo  me,  I  pity  her  from  my  heart ; 
her  husliand,  I  suppohe,  will  show  her  no  mercy. 
Will  they  burn  her  as  in  India,  or  behead  her  as 
in  Persia  1  Will  they  load  her  with  stripes  as  in 
Turkey,  or  keep  her  in  per|>etunl  imprisonment, 
as  with  us  in  China  1  Fr'ythec,  what  is  the  wife's 
punishment  in  England  for  such  offences  ? " — 
"  When  a  lady  is  thus  caught  tripping,"  replied 
my  companion,  "  they  never  punish  her,  but  the 
husband.1'— "  You  surely  jest,"  interrupted  I  ; 
"  I  am  a  foreigner,  aud  you  would  abuse  my  igno- 
rance I" — "I  am  really  serious,"  returned  he: 
"  Dr.  Cacafogo  has  caught  his  wife  in  tho  act  ; 
but,  as  he  liad  no  witnesses,  his  small  testimony 
goes  for  nothing  ;  the  consequence,  therefore,  of 
his  discovery  will  be,  that  she  will  be  packed  off 
to  live  among  her  relations,  and  the  doctor  must 
be  obliged  to  allow  her  a  separate  maintenance." — 
"  Amazing,"  cried  I :  "  is  it  not  enough,  that  she 
is  i>crmittcd  to  live  separate  from  the  object  she 
detests,  but  must  he  give  her  money  to  keep  her 
in  spirits  too  !" — "  That  he  must,"  said  my  guide, 
((and  be  called  a  cuckold  by  all  his  neighbours 
into  the  Imrgaiu.  The  men  will  laugh  at  him,  the 
ladies  will  pity  him  ;  aud  all  that  his  warmest 
friends  can  say  in  his  favour  will  be,  tliat  the  poor 
good  soul  ha*  never  had  any  harm  in  him.1* — "  I 
want  patience,"  interrupted  I  ;  u  what  1  are  there 
no  private  chastisements  for  the  wife  ;  no  schools 
of  penitence  to  show  her  folly ;  no  rods  for  such 
delinquents  ?" — "  Palia,  man,"  replied  he  smiling, 
"  if  every  delinquent  among  us  were  to  be  treated 
in  your  manner,  one  half  of  the  kingdom  would 
Hog  the  other." 

I  must  coufesK,  my  dear  Finn,  that  if  I  were  an 
Knglish  husband,  of  all  things  1  would  take  care 
not  to  be  jealous,  nor  busily  pry  into  those  secrets 
my  wife  was  pleased  to  keep  from  me.  Should  I 
detect  her  infidelity,  what  is  the  consequence  !  If 
I  calmly  pocket  the  abuse,  I  am  laughed  at  by  her 
and  her  gallant ;  if  I  talk  my  griefs  aloud  like  a 
tragedy  hero,  I  am  laughed  at  by  tho  wholo  world. 
Tho  course  then  I  would  take  would  be,  whenever 
I  went  out,  to  tell  my  wifo  where  1  was  going,  lest 


1  should  unexpectedly  meet  her  abroad  in  eon 
with  some  dear  deceiver.  Whenever  I  rets 
I  would  uso  a  peculiar  rap  at  the  door,  and 
four  loud  hems  as  I  walked  deliberately  a 
staircase.  I  would  never  inquisitively  peep 
her  bed,  or  look  behind  tho  curtains.  And 
though  I  knew  the  captain  was  there,  I 
calmly  take  a  dish  of  my  wife's  cool  tea.  am 
of  the  army  with  reverence. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Russians  seem  to  i 
beliavc  most  wisely  in  such  circumstances, 
wife  promises  her  husband  never  to  let  hh 
her  transgressions  of  this  nature ;  and 
punctually  promises,  whenever  she  is  so  det 
with (»ut  the  least  anger,  to  beat  her  without  n 
so  they  both  know  what  each  has  to  expect 
lady  transgresses,  is  beaten,  taken  again 
favour,  and  all  goes  on  as  before. 

When  a  Russian  young  lady,  therefore,  ii 
married,  her  father,  with  a  cudgel  in  his 
asks  the  bridegroom,  whether  he  choose) 
virgin  for  his  bride  i  to  which  the  other  rep! 
tho  affirmative.  Upon  this,  tho  father  ti 
the  lady  three  times  round,  aud  giving  her 
strokes  with  his  eudgel  on  the  back  ;  "  My  < 
cries  he,  "  these  an*  the  last  blows  you  arc 
to  receive  from  your  tender  father ;  1  rcsig 
authority,  aud  my  cudgel,  to  your  husbaa 
knows  better  than  me  the  use  of  cither." 
bridegroom  knows  decorum  too  well  to  ace 
tho  cudgel  abruptly ;  he  assures  the  fathei 
the  lady  will  never  want  it,  and  that  he  wool 
for  the  world,  make  any  uso  of  it ;  but  the  t 
who  knows  what  the  lady  may  want  better 
he,  insists  upon  his  acceptance :  upon  this 
follows  a  scene  of  Russian  politeness,  wbil 
refuses,  and  the  other  offers  the  cudgel, 
whole,  however,  ends  with  the  bridegroom's  i 
it  ;  upon  which  the  lady  drops  a  courtesy  in 
of  obedience,  and  the  ceremony  proeee 
usual. 

There  is  something  excessively  fair  and  O] 
this  method  of  courtship :  by  this  both  sidi 
prepared  for  all  the  matrimonial  adventure: 
are  to  follow.  Marriage  lias  been  compare: 
game  of  skill  for  life  ;  it  is  generous  thus  is 
parties  to  declare  they  are  sharpers  froi 
beginning.  In  England,  I  am  told,  both  sid 
every  art  to  conceal  their  defects  from  each 
before  marriage,  and  the  rest  of  their  lives  n 
regarded  as  doing  penance  for  their  former 
mutation.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

1  ROM  TIIK  FAME. 

"The  republic  of  letters"  is  a  very  comn* 
pression  among  the  Europeans :  and  yet 
applied  to  the  learned  of  Europe,  is  the 
al«urd  that  can  bo  imagined,  since  nothi 
more  unlike  a  republic  than  the  society  whid 
by  that  name.  From  this  expression  one 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  tho  learned  were  ' 
into  a  single  body,  joining  their  interests,  an 
curring  in  the  same  design.  From  this  one 
be  apt  to  compare  them  to  our  literary  so 
in  China,  where  each  acknowledges  a  just  i 
dination  ;  and  all  contribute  to  build  the  < 
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science,  without  attempting,  from  ignorance  or 
ivy,  to  obstruct  each  other. 
But  very  different  is  the  state  of  learning  here ; 
^ery  member  of  this  fancied  republic  is  desirous 
>1  governing,  and  none  willing  to  obey ;  each  looks 
apou  his  fellow  as  a  rival,  not  an  assistant  in  the 
suae  pursuit.    They  calumniate,  they  inj  uro,  they 
despise,  they  ridicule  each   other ;  if  one  man 
writes  a  book  that  pleases,  others  shall  write  books 
to  show  that  he  might  liave  given  still  greater 
pleasure,  or  should  not  have  pleased.     If  one 
happens  to  hit  upon  something  new,  there  are 
numbers  ready  to  assure  the  public  that  all  this 
wis  no  novelty  to  them  or  the  learned  ;  that  Car- 
danus,  or  Brunus,  or  some  other  author  too  dull 
to  be  generally  read,  had  anticipated  the  disco- 
very.   Thus,  instead  of  uniting  like  the  members 
of  a  commonwealth,  they  are  divided  into  almost 
as  many  factions  as  there  are  men  :  and  their  jarr- 
ing constitution,  instead  of  being  styled  a  republic 
of  letters,  should  be  entitled  an  anarchy  of  litera- 
ture. 

i     U  is  true,  there  arc  some  of  superior  abilities 
;  vbo  reverence  and  esteem  each  other  ;  but  their 
mutual  admiration  is  not  sufficient  to  shield  off  the 
contempt  of  the  crowd.     The  wise  are  but  few, 
!  "d  they  praise  with  a  feeble  voice ;  the  vulgar 
arc  many,  and  roar  in   reproaches.     The  truly 
•  peat  seldom  unite  in  societies ;  have  few  meet- 
j  ugi)  no  cabals  :  the  dunces  hunt  in  full  cry  till 
J  the?  have  run  down  a  reputation,  and  then  snarl 
i  ww  fight  with  each  other  about  dividing  the  spoil. 
.'  Hen  you  may  see  the  compilers  and  the  book- 
!  »nwereni  of  every  month,  when  they  have  cut  up 
*me  respectable  name,  most  frequently  reproach- 
ing each  other  with  stupidity  and  dulness  ;  resem- 
Wmg  the  wolves  of  the  Russian  forest,  who  prey 
i  upon  venison,  or  hone-flesh,  when  they  can  get 
it»  but,  in  cases  of  necessity,  lying  in  wait  to 
;  tovour  each  other.     While  they  have  new  books 
\  to  cut  up,  they  make  a  hearty  meal  ;   but  if 
this  resource  should  unhappily  fail,  then   it  is 
i  ti*t  critics  eat  up  critics,  and  compilers  rob  from 
j  •mpflations. 

I     Confucius  observes,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

tamed  to  unite  society  more  closely,  and  to  per- 

I  Arie  men  to  become  citizens  of  tho  world  ;  but 

!  the  authors  I  refer  to,  are  not  only  for  disuniting 

Boeiy,  but  kingdoms  also  :  if  the  English  are  at 

,  *V  with  France,  the  dunces  of  France  think  it 

their  duty  to  be  at  war  with  those  of  England. 

I  *hw  Feron,  one  of  their  first-rate  scribblers, 

,  ™ks  proper   to   characterise   all    the   English 

I  *riten  in  the  gross :    u  Their  whole  merit  (says 

he)  comustB  in  exaggeration,  and  often  in  extra va- 

Pnee;  correct  their  pieces  as  you  please,  there 

*|U  remains  a  leaven  which  corrupts  the  whole. 

**7  sometimes  discover  genius,  but   not    the 

JfctUeit  share  of  taste  :   England  is  not  a  soil  for 

"•plants  of  genius  to  thrive  in.'1    This  is  open 

Jj^h,  without  the  least  adulation  in  the  picture  ; 

*t  hear  what  a   Frenchman  of  acknowledged 

jjjjjues  says  upon  the  same  subject :  "  I  am  at  a 

*■■>  determine  in  what  wo  excel  the  English, 

*  where  they  excel  us ;   when  I  compare  the 

*wits  of  both  in  any  ouc  species  of  literary  com- 

r^Bnoo,  so  many  reputable  and  pleasing  writers 

r**Bt  themselves  from  either  country,  that  judg- 

■«tt  rests  in  suspense :  I  am  pleased  with  the 

^qmsition,  without  finding  the  object  of  my  in- 


♦» 


quiry. '  But  lost  you  should  think  the  French 
alone  arc  faulty  in  this  respect,  hear  how  an 
English  journalist  delivers  his  sentiments  of  them : 
"  We  are  amazed  (says  he)  to  find  so  many  works 
translated  from  the  French,  while  wo  have  such 
numbers  neglected  of  our  own.  In  our  opinion, 
notwithstanding  their  fame  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe,  tho  French  are  the  most  contemptible 
rcasoncrs  (we  had  almost  said  writers)  that  can  be 
imagined.  However,  nevertheless,  excepting,"  &c. 
Another  English  writer,  Shaftesbury,  if  I  remem- 
ber, on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  French  authors 
are  pleasing  and  judicious  ;  more  clear,  more 
methodical,  and  entertaining,  than  those  of  his 
own  country. 

From  these  opposite  pictures  you  perceive  that 
tho  good  authors  of  either  country  praise,  and  the 
bad  revile  each  other  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  will 
Ik)  surprised  that  indifferent  writers  should  thus 
be  the  most  apt  to  censure,  as  they  have  the  most 
to  apprehend  from  recrimination  ;  you  may  per- 
haps imagine,  that  such  as  are  possessed  of  fame 
themselves,  should  bo  the  most  ready  to  declare 
their  opinions,  since  what  they  say  might  pass  for 
decision.  But  the  truth  happens  to  be,  that  the 
great  are  solicitous  only  of  raising  their  own  repu- 
tation, while  the  opposite  class,  alas  !  are  solicitous 
of  bringing  every  reputation  down  to  a  level  with 
their  own. 

But  let  us  acquit  them  of  malice  and  envy ;  a 
critic  is  often  guided  by  the  same  motives  that 
direct  his  author.  The  author  endeavours  to  per- 
suade us  that  he  has  written  a  good  book  ;  the 
critic  is  equally  solicitous  to  show  that  he  could 
write  a  better  had  he  thought  proper.  A  critic 
is  a  being  possessed  of  all  the  vanity,  but  not  the 
genius,  of  a  scholar ;  incapable  from  his  native 
weakness  of  lifting  himself  from  tho  grouud,  he 
applies  to  contiguous  merit  for  support ;  makes  the 
sportive  sallies  of  another's  imagination  his  serious 
employment,  pretends  to  take  our  feelings  under 
his  care,  teaches  where  to  condemn,  where  to 
lay  the  emphasis  of  praise ;  and  may  with  as 
much  justice  be  called  a  man  of  taste,  as  the 
Chinese  who  measures  his  wisdom  by  tho  length 
of  his  nails. 

If  then  a  hook  spirited  or  humorous  happens 
to  appear  in  the  republic  of  letters,  several  critics 
are  in  waiting  to  bid  the  public  not  to  laugh  at  a 
single  line  of  it,  for  themselves  had  read  it ;  and 
they  know  what  is  most  proper  to  excite  laughter. 
Other  critics  contradict  the  fulmi  nations  of  this 
tribunal,  call  them  all  spiders,  and  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  they  ought  to  laugh  without  restraint. 
Another  set  are  in  the  meantime  quietly  employed 
in  writing  notes  to  the  book,  intended  to  show  the 
particular  passages  to  be  laughed  at ;  when  these 
are  out,  others  still  there  are  who  write  notes 
upon  notes  :  thus  a  single  new  book  employs  not 
only  the  paper-makers,  the  printers,  the  pressmen, 
the  book-hinders,  the  hawkers,  but  twenty  critics, 
and  as  many  compilers.  In  short,  the  body  of 
the  learned  may  be  compared  to  a  Persian  army, 
where  there  are  many  pioneers,  several  sutlers, 
numberless  servants,  women  and  children  in 
abundance,  and  but  few  soldiers.     Adieu. 
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LKTTER  XXI. 


TO  THR  UMK 


The  English  are  as  fond  of  soring  plays  acted 
as  the  Chinese  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  them.  We  play  our 
piece*  in  the  open  air,  the  English  theirs  under 
cover ;  we  act  by  daylight,  thev  by  the  blaze  of 
torches.  One  of  our  plays  continues  eight  or  ten 
days  successively ;  an  English  piece  seldom  takes 
up  above  four  hours  in  the  representation. 

My  companion  in  black,  with  whom  I  am  now 
beginning  to  contract  an  intimacy,  introduced  me 
a  few  nights  ago  to  the  playhouse,  where  we  placed 
ourselves  conveniently  at  the  foot  of  the  stage. 
As  the  curtain  was  not  drawn  before  my  arrival, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  olmcrving  the  behaviour 
of  the  spectators,  and  indulging  those  reflections 
which  novelty  generally  inspires. 

The  rich  in  general  were  placed  in  the  lowest 
seats,  and  the  poor  rose  above  them  in  degrees 
pro]H>rtioned  to  their  poverty.  The  order  of  pre- 
e««dcnce  seemed  hero  inverted  ;  those  who  were 
undermost  all  the  day,  now  enjoyed  a  temporary 
eminence,  and  became  masters  of  the  ceremonies. 
It  was  they  who  called  for  the  music,  indulging 
every  noisy  freedom,  and  testifying  all  the  inso- 
lence, of  beggurv  in  exaltation. 

They  who  held  the  middle  region  seemed  not  so 
riotous  as  those  above  them,  nor  yet  so  tame  as 
those  Ih'Iow  ;  to  judge  by  their  look*,  many  of 
them  seemed  strangers  there  as  well  as  myself ; 
they  were  chiefly  employed,  during  this  ]>criod  of 
expectation,  in  eating  oranges,  reading  the  story 
of  the  play,  or  making  assignations. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  lowest  rows,  which  are 
called  the  pit,  seemed  to  consider  themselves  as 
judges  of  the  merit  of  the  |>oct  and  the  perform- 
er* ;  they  were  assembled  partly  to  be  amused,  and 
partly  toshow  their  taste;  appeaVingto  lal>our  under 
that  restraint  which  an  affectation  of  superior  dis- 
cernment generally  produces.  My  companion,  how- 
ever, informed  me, that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them 
knew  even  the  first  principles  of  criticism  ;  that 
they  assumed  the  right  of  being  censors  because 
there  was  none  to  contradict  their  pretensions ; 
and  that  every  man  who  now  called  himself  a  con- 
noisseur, iKMiime  such  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Those  who  sat  in  the  boxes  appeared  in  the 
most  unhappy  situation  of  all.     The  rest  of  the 
audience  came  merely  for  their  own  amusement  ; 
these  rather  to  furnish  out  a  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment themselves.     I  could  not  avoid  considering 
them  as  acting  parts  in  dumb  show,  not  a  courtesy 
or  nod  that  was  not  the  result  of  art  ;  not  a  look 
nor  a  smile  that  was  not  designed  for  murder. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  ogled  each  other  through 
spectacles  ;    for  mv   companion    observed,   that 
blindness   was  of    late  become    fashionable,    all 
affected  indifference  and  ease,  while  their  hearts 
at  the  same  time  burned  for  conquest.     Upon  the 
whole,  the  lights,  the  music,  the  ladies  in   their 
gayest  dresses,  the  men  with  cheerfulness  and  cx- 
]>cctatioii  iu  their  looks,  all  conspired  to  make  a 
most  agreeable  picture,  and  to  fill  a  heart  tliat 
sympathises  at  human  happiness  with  an  inexpres- 
sible serenity. 

The  expected  time  for  the  play  to  begin  at  last 


arrived,  the  curtain  was  drawn,  and  the  acton 
came  on.  A  woman  who  personated  a  queen, 
came  in  courtesying  to  the  audience,  who  clapped 
their  hands  upon  her  appearance.  Clapping  of 
hands  is,  it  seems,  the  manner  of  applauding  m 
England ;  the  manner  is  absurd,  but  every  country, 
you  know,  has  its  peculiar  absurdities.  I  vat 
equally  surprised,  however,  at  the  submission  of 
the  actress,  who  should  have  considered  herself  u 
a  queen,  as  at  the  little  discernment  of  the  audience 
who  gave  her  such  marks  of  applause  before  the 
attempted  to  deserve  them.  Preliminaries  between 
her  and  the  audieuce  being  thus  adjusted,  the  dnv 
logue  was  supported  between  her  and  a  moat  hope- 
ful youth,  who  acted  the  part  of  her  confidant. 
They  Isjth  appeared  in  extreme  distress,  for  it 
seems  the  queen  liad  lost  a  child  some  fifteen  yean 
before,  and  still  keeps  its  dear  resemblance  next 
her  heart,  while  her  kind  companion  bore  a  put 
in  her  sorrows. 

Her  lamentations  grew  loud,  comfort  is  offered, 
but  she  detests  the  very  sound  She  bids  them 
preach  com  fort  to  the  winds.  Upon  this  her  husband 
comes  in,  who  seeing  the  queen  so  much  afflicted, 
can  himself  liardly  refrain  from  tears  or  avoid 
partaking  in  the  soft  distress.  After  thus  griev- 
ing through  three  scenes,  the  curtain  dropped  for 
the  first  act. 

"  Truly,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  « these  king* 
and  queens  arc  very  much  disturbed  at  no  tot/ 
great  misfortune  ;  certain  I  am,  were  people  of 
humbler  stations  to  act  in  this  manner  they  mold 
be  thought  divested  of  common  sense.""  I  hid 
scarcely  finished  this  observation,  when  the  cer- 
tain ruse,  and  the  king  came  on  in  a  violent  pasnoa 
II  is  wife  had,  it  seems,  refused  his  proffered  tender- 
ness, had  spumed  his  royal  embrace ;  and  he 
seemed  resolved  not  to  survive  her  fierce  disdua 
After  he  had  thus  fretted,  and  tlie  queen  hid 
fretted  through  the  second  act,  the  curtain  u» 
let  ilown  once  more, 

44  Now,"  says  my  companion, u  you  perceive  the 
king  to  be  a  man  of  spirit,  he  feels  at  every  pore: 
one  of  your  phlegmatic  sons  of  clay  would  haw 
given  the  queen  her  own  way,  and  let  her  come  to 
herself  by  degrees  ;  but  the  king  is  for  immediftte 
tenderness,  or  instant  death  ;  death  and  tender- 
ness are  leading  passions  of  every  modern  bat- 
kined  hero  ;  this  moment  they  embrace,  and  the 
next  stab,  mixing  daggers  and  kisses  in  ever/ 
period." 

I  was  going  to  second  his  remarks,  when  n? 
attention  was  engrossed  by  a  new  object ;  a  no 
came  in  balancing  a  straw  upon  his  nose,  sad  the 
audience  were  clapping  their  hands  in  all  the  na- 
tures of  applause.  «*  To  what  purpose,"  cried  I, 
"  does  this  unmeaning  figure  make  lus  appearance; 
is  he  a  part  of  the  plot ! " — "  Unmeaning  do  Yos 
call  him  { *'  replied  my  friend  in  black;  "thshi 
one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  whole 
play  ;  nothing  pleases  the  people  more  than  seeing 
a  straw  balanced  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mean- 
ing in  the  straw ;  there  is  something  suited  to 
every  apprehension  in  the  sight ;  and  a  feUo* 
possessed  of  talents  like  these  is  sure  of  making 
his  fortune." 

The  third  act  now  began  with  an  actor  who 
came  to  inform  us  that  he  was  the  villain  of 
the  play,  and  intended  to  show  strange  thine* 
before  all  was  over.    He  was  joined  by  another. 
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ho  seemed  as  much  disposed  for  mischief  as  he  ; 
leir  intrigues  continued  through  this  whole  divi- 
on.  «  If  that  be  a  villain,"  said  I,  «  he  must 
i  sv  very  stupid  one  to  tell  his  secrets  without 
sug  asked ;  such  soliloquies  of  late  are  never 
knitted  in  China." 

The  noise  of  clapping  interrupted  me  once 

ore  ;  a  child  of  six  years  old  was  learning  to 

mee  on  the  stage,  which  gave  the  ladies  and 

ajidarina  infinite  satisfaction.     "lam  sorry," 

id  I,  a  to  see  the  pretty  creature  so  early  learn- 

%  so  bad  a  trade  ;  dancing  being,  I  presume,  as 

mtemptible  here  as  in  China," — "  Quite  the 

enrune,"  interrupted  my  companion,  "  dancing 

i  a  very  reputable  and  genteel  employment  here  ; 

nen  have  a  greater  chance  for  encouragement 

from  the  merit  of  their  heels  than  their  heads. 

One  who  jumps  up  and  flourishes  his  toes  three 

times  before  he  comes  to  the  ground,  may  have 

time  hundred  a  year ;  he  who  flourishes  them 

four  times,  gets  four  hundred ;  but  he  who  arrives 

•1  five  is  inestimable,  and  may  demand  what  salary 

Ik  thinks  proper.    The  female  dancers,  too,  are 

valued  for  this  sort  of  jumping  and  crossing ;  and 

«t  a  scant  word  among  them  that  she  deserves 

■oat  who  shows  highest.     But  the  fourth  act  is 

tarn,  let  us  be  attentive." 

In  the  fourth  act  the  queen  finds  her  long-lost 
drild,  now  grown  up  into  a  youth  of  smart  parts 
ud  .great  qualifications  ;  wherefore,  she  wisely 
nonden  that  the  crown  will  fit  his  head  better 
fan  that  of  her  husband,  whom  she  knows  to  be 

*  driveller.  The  king  discovers  her  design,  and 
tat  comes  on  the  deep  distress ;  he  loves  the 
VWo,  and  he  loves  the  kingdom,  he  resolves, 
therefore,  in  order  to  possess  both,  that  her  son 
■M  die.  The  queen  exclaims  at  his  barbarity, 
m  frantic  with  rage,  and  at  length,  overcome  with 
«tow,  falls  into  a  fit ;  upon  which  the  curtain 
taps,  and  the  act  is  concluded. 

"Observe  the  art  of  the  poet,"  cries  my  com- 
{•rion  ;  "  when  the  queen  can  say  no  more,  she 
■fr  into  a  fit.  While  thus  her  eyes  are  shut, 
*We  she  is  supported  in  the  arms  of  Abigail, 
*"»t  horrors  do  we  fancy  !  we  feel  it  in  every 
***e>  take  my  word  for  it,  that  fits  are  the  true 
ipsjopesis  of  modern  tragedy." 

The  fifth  act  began,  and  a  busy  piece  it  was. 
Sttnwthifting,  trumpets  sounding,  mobs  hallooing, 
<aiP*ts  spreading,  guards  bustling  from  one  door 
**  another :  gods,  demons,  daggers,  racks,  and 
Rttbane.  But  whether  the  king  was  killed,  or 
j*»  qneen  was  drowned,  or  the  son  was  poisoned, 

*  hvve  absolutely  forgotten. 

^hen  the  play  was  over,  I  could  not  avoid  ob- 
fti&g,  that  the  persons  of  the  drama  appeared 

*  at  much  distress  in  the  first  act  as  the  last : 
"Hew  ib  it  possible,"  said  I, "  to  sympathise  with 
j**  through  five  long  acts  !  Pity  is  but  a  short- 
"TO  passion  ;  I  hate  to  hear  an  actor  mouthing 
tifcs :  neither  starting*,  strainings,  nor  attitudes 
J**  me,  unless  there  be  cause ;  after  I  have 
■J*  once  or  twice  deceived  by  those  unmeaning 
yw,  my  heart  sleeps  in  peace,  probably  unaf- 
feted  by  the  principal  distress.  There  should  be 
*•  great  passion  aimed  at  by  the  actor  as  well  as 
**  poet)  all  the  rest  should  be  subordinate,  and 
caly  contribute  to  make  that  the  greater  ;  if  the 
tetor,  therefore,  exclaims  upon  every  occasion  in 
the  tones  of  despair,  he)  attempts  to  move  us  too 


soon ;  he  anticipates  tho  blow,  he  ceases  to  affect, 
though  he  gains  our  applause." 

1  scarcely  perceived  that  the  audience  were 
almost  all  departed,  wherefore,  mixing  with  the 
crowd,  my  companion  and  I  got  into  the  street ; 
where,  essaying  a  hundred  obstacles  from  coach- 
wheels  and  palanquin-poles,  like  birds  in  their 
flight  through  the  brandies  of  a  forest,  after 
various  turnings  we  both  at  length  got  home  in 
safety.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXII. 

TO  TUB  SAMJC 

The  letter  which  came  by  the  way  of  Smyrna, 
and  which  you  sent  me  unopened,  was  from  my 
son.  As  I  nave  permitted  you  to  take  copies  of 
all  those  I  sent  to  China,  you  might  have  made  no 
ceremony  in  opening  those  directed  to  me.  Either 
in  joy  or  sorrow,  my  friend  should  participate  in 
my  feelings.  It  would  give  pleasure  to  see  a  good 
man  pleased  at  my  success  ;  it  would  give  almost 
equal  pleasure  to  see  him  sympathise  at  my  dis- 
appointment. 

Every  account  I  receive  from  the  East  seems 
to  come  loaded  with  some  new  affliction.  My 
wife  and  daughter  were  taken  from  me,  and  yet  I 
sustained  the  loss  with  intrepidity ;  my  son  is 
made  a  slave  among  the  barbarians,  which  was 
the  only  blow  that  could  have  reached  my  heart ; 
yes,  I  will  indulge  the  transports  of  nature  for 
a  little,  in  order  to  show  I  can  overcome  them 
in  the  end.  "  True  magnanimity  consists,  not 
in  never  falling  ;  but  in  rising  every  time  we 
fall" 

When  our  mighty  emperor  had  published  his 
displeasure  at  my  departure,  and  seized  upon  all 
that  was  mine,  my  son  was  privately  secreted 
from  his  resentment.  Under  the  protection  and 
guardianship  of  Fum  Hoam,  the  best  and  wisest 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  China,  he  was  for  some 
time  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  But  hearing  of  my 
adventures,  and  incited  by  filial  piety,  he  was 
resolved  to  follow  my  fortunes,  and  share  my 
distress. 

He  passed  the  confines  of  China  in  disguise, 
hired  himself  as  a  camel-driver  to  a  caravan  that 
was  crossing  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  and  was  within 
one  day's  journey  of  the  river  Laur,  which  divides 
that  country  from  India,  when  a  body  of  wander- 
ing Tartars  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  caravan, 
plundered  it,  and  mode  those  who  escaped  their 
first  fury  slaves.  By  those  he  was  led  into  the 
extensive  and  desolate  regions  that  border  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Aral  lake. 

Here  he  lived  by  hunting  ;  and  was  obliged  to 
supply  every  day  a  certain  proportion  of  the  spoil, 
to  regale  his  savage  masters.  His  learning,  his 
virtues,  and  even  his  beauty,  were  qualifications 
that  no  way  served  to  recommend  him  ;  they 
know  no  merit,  but  that  of  providing  large  quan- 
tities of  milk  and  raw  flesh  ;  and  were  sensible  of 
no  happiness  but  that  of  rioting  on  the  undressed 
meal. 

Some  merchants  from  Mesched,  however,  com- 
ing to  trade  with  the  Tartars  for  slaves,  he  was 
sold  among  the  number!  and  led  into  the  kingdom 
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of  Persia,  where  ho  is  now  detained.  He  is  tl icre 
obliged  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  voluptuous  mid 
cruel  master,  a  man  fond  of  pleasure,  yet  incapable 
of  refinement,  whom  many  years'  service  in  war 
has  taught  pride  hut  not  bravery. 

That  treasure  which  I  still  keep  within  my 
bosom,  my  child,  my  all  that  was  left  to  me,  is 
now  a  slave*.  (jond  heavens,  why  Mas  this? 
Why  have  1  been  introduced  into  this  mortal 
apartment,  to  he  a  sj relator  of  my  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  misfortunes  of  mv  fellow-creatures  ? 
Wherever  I  turn,  what  a  labyrinth  of  doubt, 
error,  and  disappointment  appears  !  Why  wa«  I 
brought  into  bring  ;  for  what  purposes  made  ; 
from  whence  have  1  come  ;  whither  strayed  ;  or 
to  what  regions  am  1  hastening  I  Reason  cannot 
resolve.  It  lends  a  ray  to  show  the  horrors  of  my 
prison,  but  not  a  light  to  guide  me  to  eseaj>e  them. 
Ve  boasted  revelations  of  the  earth,  how  little  do 
you  aid  the  inquiry  ! 

How  am  1  surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Magi !  their  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  affright 
me.  The  Indian,  who  bathes  his  visage  in  urine, 
and  calls  it  piety,  strikes  me  with  astonishment. 
The  Christian,  who  believes  in  three  gods,  is  highly 
absurd.  The  Jews,  who  pretend  that  Deity  is 
pleased  with  the  effusion  of  blood,  arc  not  less  dis- 
pleasing. I  am  equally  surprised,  that  rational 
beings  can  conn-  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth 
in  order  to  kiss  a  stone,  or  scatter  pebbles,  How 
contrary  to  reason  are  those  !  and  yet  all  pretend 
to  teach  me  to  he  happy. 

Surely  all  men  aiv  blind  and  ignorant  of  truth. 
Mankind  wanders,  nu knowing  his  way,  l'i\>m  morn- 
ing till  evening.  Where  shall  we  turn  alter  hap- 
piness ;  or  is  it  wisest  to  desist  from  the  pursuit  ? 
Like  reptiles  in  a  corner  of  some  stupendous 
palace,  we  peep  from  our  holes,  look  about  us 
wonder   at  all  we  see,  but  are  ignorant   of  the 

fjroat  Architect's  design  ;  O  for  a  revelation  of 
limsclf,  for  a  plan  of  his  universal  system  !  O, 
for  the  reasons  of  our  creation  :  or  whv  we  were 
created  to  be  thus  unhappy  !  If  we  are  to  expe- 
rience no  other  felicitv  hut  what  this  life  aftords, 
then  are  we  miserable  indeed  ;  if  we  are  bom  onlv 
to  look  altontus,  repine  and  die,  then  has  Heaven 
been  guilty  of  injustice.  If  this  life  terminates 
my  exist*  nee,  1  despise  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  giver;  if  this  life  be  my 
all,  let  the  following  epitaph  be  written  on  the 
tomb  of  Altanghi  : — Ely  my  father*  crimen  I 
received  this;  by  my  own  crimes  I  bequeath  it  to 
posterity  I 


letter  XXI II. 

Tl)  THE   SAMi:. 

■Yr.T,  while  I  sometimes  lament  the  case  of 
humanity,  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
there  now  and  then  appear  gleams  of  greatness 
that  serve  to  relieve  the  eye,  oppressed  with  the 
hideous  prospi»ct ;  and  resemble  those  cultivated 
spots  that  an*  sometimes  found  in  the  miilnt  of  an 
Asiatic  wilderness.  I  see  many  superior  excel- 
lences among  the  English,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  all  their  follies  to  hide  ;  I  see  virtues, 

*  This  whole  aiMMtropho  uecmi  most  literally  translated 
from  Ambulaaohamcd,  the  Arabian  jioet. 


which  in  other  countries  are  known  only  to  a  few, 
practised  here  by  every  rank  of  people. 

I  know  not  whether  it  proceeds  from  their 
superior  opulence  that  the  English  are  more  cha- 
ritable than  the  i*est  of  mankind  ;  whether  by 
being  possessed  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
themselves,  they  have  more  leisure  to  percciTethe 
uneasy  situation  of  the  distressed  :  whatever  be 
the  motive,  they  art*  not  only  the  most  charitable 
of  any  other  nation,  but  most  judicious  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  propcrctst  objects  of  compassion. 

In  other  countries  the  giver  is  generally  infln- 
cncwl  by  the  immediate  impulse  of  pity ;  hi* 
generosity  is  exerted  as  much  to  relieve  his  oim 
uneasy  sensations,  an  to  comfort  the  object  in 
distress.  In  England  benefactions  are  of  a  more 
general  nature.  Some  men  of  fortune  and  uni- 
versal benevolence  propose  the  proper  objects ; 
the  wants  and  the  merits  of  the  petitioners  are  can- 
vassed by  the  people  ;  neither  passion  nor  pity 
find  a  plnce  in  the  cool  discussion ;  and  charity  is 
then  only  exerted  when  it  has  received  the  appro- 
bation of  reason. 

A  latf  instance  of  this  finely-directed  bene- 
% olence  forces  itself  strongly  on  my  imagination; 
that  it  in  a  manner  reconciles  me  to  pleasure, 
and  once  more  makes  me  the  universal  friend 
of  man. 

The  English  and  French  have  not  only  political 
reasons  to  induce  them  to  mutual  hatred,  but  often 
the  more  prevailing  motive  of  private  interest  to 
widen  the  breach.  A  war  between  other  countries 
is  curried  on  collectively :  army  fights  against  army, 
and  a  man's  own  private  resentment  is  lost  in 
that  of  the  community  ;  but  in  England  and  France 
the  individuals  of  each  country  plunder  each  other 
at  sea  without  redress,  and  consequently  feci  that 
animosity  against  each  other  which  passengers  do 
at  a  rohl>er.  Thev  have  for  some  time  carried  on 
an  expensive  war  ;  and  several  captives  have  bwn 
taken  on  both  sides  :  those  made  prisoners  by 
the  French  have  been  used  with  crncltv,  and 
guarded  with  unnecessary  caution  ;  those  taken 
by  the  English,  being  much  more  numerous,  vrre 
confined  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  and  not  being 
released  by  their  countrymen,  began  to  feci  all 
those  inconveniences  which  arise  from  want  of 
covering  and  long  confinement. 

Their  countrymen  were  informed  of  their  de- 
plorable situation  ;  but  thev,  more  intent  on 
annoying  their  enemies  than  relieving  their  friends? 
refused  the  least  assistance.  The  English  no*" 
saw  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  starving 
in  every  prison,  forsaken  by  those  whose  duty*1 
was  to  protect  them,  labouring  with  disease,  M'* 
without  clothes  to  keep  off  the  severity  of  lh° 
season.  Xational  l>encvolenco  prevailed  otfj 
national  animosity  ;  their  prisoners  were  indeed 
enemies,  but  they  wen*  enemies  in  distress  :  uV?" 
ceased  to  be  hateful,  when  they  no  longer  co*1" 
tinued  to  be  formidable  :  forgetting,  therefor*' 
their  national  hatred,  the  men  who  were  brari' 
enough  to  conquer,  were  generous  enough  to  fa1" 
give  ;  and  they,  whom  all  the  world  scented  W 
have  disclaimed,  at  hist  found  pity  and  redwsS 
from  those  they  attempted  to  subdue.  A  rah- 
scription  was  ojn-ned,  ample  cliarities  collected* 
projK-r  necessaries  procured,  and  the  poor  g*)' 
sons  of  a  merry  nation  were  onco  more  taught  to 
resume  their  former  gaiety. 
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When  I  cist  my  eye  over  the  list  of  thoee  who 
xmtributed  on  this  occasion,  I  find  the  names 
ihnost  entirely  English  :  scarcely  ono  foreigner 
ippears  among  the  number.  It  was  for  English  - 
nen  alone  tone  capable  of  such  exalted  virtue. 
[  own,  I  cannot  look  over  this  catalogue  of  good 
nen  and  philosophers  without  thinking  better  of 
nyself,  because  it  makes  me  entertain  a  more 
avourable  opinion  of  mankind.  I  am  particu- 
ariy  struck  with  one  who  writes  these  words  upon 
lie  paper  that  inclosed  his  benefaction :  "  The 
site  of  an  Englishman,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  to 
Frenchmen,  prisoners  of  war  and  naked."  I  only 
irish  that  he  may  find  as  much  pleasure  from  his 
rirtues  as  I  have  done  in  reflecting  upon  them  ; 
hat  alone  will  amply  reward  him.  Such  a  one, 
ny  friend,  is  an  honour  to  human  nature  ;  he 
makes  no  private  distinctions  of  party  ;  all  that 
ire  stamped  with  the  divine  image  of  their  Creator 
ire  friends  to  him  :  he  is  a  native  of  the  world  ; 
rod  the  emperor  of  China  may  be  proud  that  he 
has  such  a  countryman. 

To  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  our  enemies  19 
a  foible,  grafted  upon  human  nature,  and  we  must 
be  permitted  to  indulge  it :  the  true  way  of  aton- 
ing for  such  an  ill-founded  pleasure,  is  thus  to 
tarn  our  triumph  into  an  act  of  benevolence,  and 
la  testify  our  own  joy  by  endeavouring  to  banish 
anxiety  from  others. 

Hamti,  the  best  and  wisest  emperor  that  ever 

filled  the  throne,  after  having  gained  three  signal 

victories  over  the  Tartars,  who  had  invaded  his 

dominions,  returned  to  Nankin  in  order  to  enjoy 

the  glory  of  his  conquest    4^ter  he  had  rested 

far  some  days,  the  people,  who  were  naturally 

food  of   processions,   impatiently  expected  the 

trismphant  entry  which  emperors    upon    such 

occasions  were  accustomed  to  make  :  their  mur- 

*n»  came  to  the  emperor's  ear ;  he  loved  his 

sesole,  and  was  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 

■stitfy  their  just  desires.    He  therefore  assured 

Isam,  that  he  intended,  upon  the  next  feast  of 

to  Lanterns,  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most  glorious 

tosffliphs  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  China. 

( The  people  were  in  raptures  at  his  condescen- 

1  *sn :  and  on  the  appointed  day,  assembled  at  the 

pfes  of  the  palace  with  the  most  eager  expecta- 

fan.   Here  they  waited  for  some  time  without 

***ng  any  of  those  preparations  which  usually 

Pteede  a  pageant.    The  lantern  with  ten  thou- 

•ad  tapers  was  not  yet  brought  forth  ;  the  fire- 

I  isika,  which  usually  covered  the  city  walls,  were 

.   ^yet  lighted  :  the  people  once  more  began  to 

**bout  at  this  delay ;  when  in  the  midst  of  their 

"ftfttfeaee  the  palace-gates  flew  open,  and  the 

••pour  himself  appeared,  not  in  splendour  or 

j^priocence,  but  in  an  ordinary  habit,  followed 

7  the  blind,  the  maimed,  and  the  strangers  of  the 

*ty»*U  in  new  clothes,  and  each  carrying  in  his 

[j*ltoaneyenougli  to  supply  his  necessities  for 

*•*  year.    The  people  were  at  first  amazed,  but 

•**  perceived  the  wisdom  of  their  king,  who 

Ngkt  them,  that  to  make  one  man  happy,  was 

***  truly  great  than  having  ten  thousand  cap- 

*•*>  groaning    at    the  wheels  of   his   chariot. 


LETTER  XXIV. 


TO  THK  SANK. 


Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  English  in 
other  sciences,  they  seem  peculiarly  excellent  in 
the  art  of  healing.  There  is  scarcely  a  disorder 
incident  to  humanity  against  which  they  arc  not 
possessed  with  a  most  infallible  antidote.  The 
professors  of  other  arts  confess  the  inevitable 
intricacy  of  things ;  talk  with  doubt,  and  decide 
with  hesitation  ;  but  doubting  is  entirely  unknown 
in  medicine.  The  advertising  professors  here 
delight  in  cases  of  difficulty :  be  the  disorder 
never  so  desperate  or  radical,  you  will  find  numbers 
in  every  street,  who,  by  levelling  a  pill  at  the  part 
affected,  promise  a  certain  cure  without  loss  of 
time,  knowledge  of  a  bed-fellow,  or  hindrance  of 
business. 

When  I  consider  the  assiduity  of  this  profession, 
their  benevolence  amazes  me.  They  not  only  in 
general  give  their  medicines  for  half  value,  but 
use  the  most  persuasive  remonstrances  to  induce 
the  sick  to  come  and  be  cured.  Sure  there  must 
bo  something  strangely  obstinate  in  an  English 
patient,  who  refuses  so  much  health  upon  such 
easy  terms  :  does  he  take  a  pride  in  bein«  bloated 
with  a  dropsy !  does  he  find  pleasure  in  the  alter- 
nations of  an  intermittent  fever  !  or  feel  as  much 
satisfaction  in  nursing  up  his  gout,  as  he  found 
pleasure  in  acquiring  it !  He  must,  otherwise  he 
would  never  reject  such  repeated  assurances  of 
instant  relief.  What  can  be  more  convincing  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  sick  are  invited  to  be 
well  1  The  doctor  first  begs  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  what  he  is  going  to  pro- 
pose ;  he  solemnly  affirms  the  pill  was  never  found 
to  want  success  ;  ho  produces  a  list  of  those  who 
have  been  rescued  from  the  grave  by  taking  it. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  many  here 
who  now  and  then  think  proper  to  be  sick.  Only 
sick,  did  I  say!  there  are  some  who  even  think 
proper  to  die  !  Yes,  by  the  head  of  Confucius  ! 
they  die  ;  though  they  might  have  purchased  the 
health-restoring  specific  for  half-a-crown  at  every 
corner. 

I  am  amazed,  my  dear  Fum  Hoam,  that  these 
doctors,  who  know  what  an  obstinate  set  of  people 
they  have  to  deal  with,  have  never  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  dead.  When  the  living  are 
found  to  reject  their  prescriptions,  they  ought  in 
conscience,  to  apply  to  the  dead,  from  whom  they 
can  expect  no  such  mortifying  repulses  ;  they 
would  find  in  the  dead  the  most  complying  patients 
imaginable  ;  and  what  gratitude  ought  they  to  ex- 
pect from  the  patient's  son,  now  no  longer  an  heir, 
and  his  wife,  no  longer  a  widow  ! 

Think  not,  my  friend,  that  there  is  any  thing 
chimerical  in  such  an  attempt :  they  already  per- 
form cures  equally  strange.  What  can  be  more 
truly  astonishing  than  to  see  old  ago  restored  to 
youth,  and  vigour  to  the  most  feeble  constitution  ? 
yet  this  is  performed  hen*  every  day  ;  a  simple 
electuary  effects  these  wonders,  even  without  the 
bungling  ceremonies  of  having  the  patient  boiled 
up  in  a  kettle,  or  ground  down  in  a  mill. 

Few  physicians  here  go  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  education,  but  receive  all  their  know- 
ledge of  medicine  by  immediate  inspiration  from 
heaven.  Some  are  thus  inspired  even  m  the  womb ; 
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and  what  is  very  remarkable,  understand  their 
profession  as  well  at  three  years  old  as  at  three- 
score. Others  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  unconscious  of  any  latent  excellence,  till  a 
bankruptcy,  or  a  residence  in  gaol,  have  called 
their  miraculous  powers  into  exertion.  And  others 
still  there  arc  indebted  to  their  superlative  ignor- 
ance alone  for  success ;  the  more  ignorant  the 
practitioner,  the  less  capable  is  he  thought  of  de- 
ceiving. The  people  here  judge  as  they  do  in  the 
,  East ;  where  it  is  thought  absolutely  requisite  that 
a  man  should  1m>  an  idiot  before  he  pretends  to  be 
either  a  conjuror  or  a  doctor. 

When  a  physician  by  inspiration  is  sent  for,  he 
never  perplexes  the  patient  by  previous  examina- 
tion ;  he  asks  very  few  questions,  and  those  only 
for  form's  sake.  He  knows  every  disorder  by  in- 
tuition :  lie  administers  the  pill  or  drop  for  every 
distemper ;  nor  is  more  inquisitive  than  the  farrier 
while  he  drenches  a  horse.  If  the  patient  lives, 
then  has  he  one  more  to  add  to  the  surviving 
list.:  if  he  dies,  then  it  may  be  justly  said  of  the 
patient's  disorder,  that  at  it  was  not  cured,  the 
disorder  wa*  incurable. 


LETTER  XXV. 

TO  THK  &AMJC. 

I  was  some  days  ago  in  company  with  a  politi- 
cian, who  very  pathetically  declaimed  upon  the 
miserable  situation  of  his  country  :  ho  assured  me, 
that  the  whole  political  machine  was  moving  in  a 
wrong  track,  and  tliat  scarcely  even  abilities  like 
his  own  could  ever  set  it  right  again.  u  What 
have  we,"  said  he,  "  to  do  with  the  wars  on  the 
Continent  ?  We  are  a  commercial  nation;  we  have 
only  to  cultivate  commerce,  like  our  neighbours 
the  Dutch  :  it  is  our  business  to  increase  trade  by 
settling  new  colonies  :  riches  are  the  strength  of  a 
nation  ;  and  for  the  rest,  our  ships,  our  ships  alone, 
will  protect  us."  I  found  it  vain  to  oppose  my 
feeble  arguments  to  those  of  a  man  who  thought 
himself  wise  enough  to  direct  even  the  ministry  : 
I  fancied,  however,  that  I  saw  with  more  certainty, 
because  I  reasoned  without  prejudice  :  I  there- 
fore begged  leave,  instead  of  argument,  to  relate  a 
short  history,  lie  gave  me  a  smile  nt  once  of 
condescension  and  contempt,  and  I  proceeded,  as 
follows,  to  describe  The  rise  and  declension  of 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  LAO. 

Northward  of  China,  and  in  one  of  the  doublings 
of  the  great  wall,  the  fruitful  province  of  Lao 
enjoyed  its  liberty,  and  a  peculiar  government  of 
its  own.  As  the  inhabitants  were  on  all  sides 
surrounded  by  the  wall,  they  feared  no  sudden 
invasion  from  the  Tartars  :  and  being  each  pos- 
sessed of  property,  they  were  zealous  in  its  de- 
fence. 

The  natural  consequences  of  security  and  afflu- 
ence in  any  country  is  a  love  of  pleasure  ;  when 
the  wants  of  nature  arc  supplied,  we  seek  after 
tho  conveniences ;  when  |>ossessed  of  these,  we 
desire  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and,  when  every  luxury 
is  provided,  it  is  then  ambition  takes  up  the  man, 
and  leaves  him  still  something  to  wish  for  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  from  primitive  sim- 
plicity, soon  began  to  aim  at  elegance,  and  from 
1    elegance  proceeded  to  refinement.    It  was  now 


found  absolutely  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  stated 
that  the  people  should  be  divided.  Formerly,  Ae 
same  hand  that  was  employed  in  tilling  the  ground, 
or  in  dressing  up  the  manufactures,  was  abon 
time  of  need  a  soldier ;  but  the  custom  was  now 
changed  ;  for  it  was  perceived,  that  a  man  bred 
up  from  childhood  to  the  arts  of  either  peace  at 
war,  became  more  eminent  by  this  means  in  as 
resj>ective  profession.  The  inhabitants  were,  then- 
fore,  now  distinguished  into  artisans  and  soldien; 
and  while  those  improved  the  luxuries  of  lift) 
these  watched  for  the  security  of  the  people. 

A  country  possessed  of  freedom,  has  always  twe 
soils  of  enemies  to  fear  ;  foreign  foes  who  attack 
its  existence  from  without,  and  internal  misereanti 
who  betray  its  liberties  within.  The  inhabitant 
of  Lao  were  to  guard  against  both.  A  country  a 
artisans  were  most  likely  to  preserve  interna 
liberty ;  and  a  nation  of  soldiers  were  fittest  fa 
rej>el  a  foreign  invasion.  Hence,  naturally  rose  I 
division  of  opinion  between  the  artisans  and  sol 
dicrs  of  the  kingdom.  The  artisans,  ever  com 
j>lainf  ng  that  freedom  was  threatened  by  an  armec 
internal  force,  were  for  disbanding  the  soldien 
and  insisted  that  their  walls,  their  walls  alone 
were  sufficient  to  repel  the  most  formidable  inva 
sion  :  the  warriors,  on  the  contrary,  represented 
the  power  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  the  combina. 
tions  formed  against  their  state,  and  the  weaknesi 
of  the  wall,  which  every  earthquake  might  over- 
turn. While  this  altercation  continued,  the  king- 
dom might  be  justly  said  to  enjoy  its  greatest 
share  of  vigour  ;  ever\-  order  in  the  state,  by  being 
watchful  over  each  other,  contributed  to  duTase 
liappiness  equally,  *and  balanced  the  state.  The 
arts  of  peace  flourished,  nor  were  those  of  war 
neglected  ;  the  neighlwuring  powers,  who  lad 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  ambition  of  men, 
whom  they  only  saw  solicitous,  not  for  riches,  bat 
freedom,  were  conteutcd  to  traffic  with  them: 
they  sent  their  goods  to  be  manufactured  i» 
Lao,  and  paid  a  large  price  for  them  upon  their 
return. 

By  these  means  this  people  at  length  beesn* 
moderately  rich,  and  their  opulence  naturally  in- 
vited the  invader ;  a  Tartar  prince  led  an  immsatf 
anny  against  them,  and  they  as  bravely  stood  O 
in  their  own  defence  ;  they  were  still  inspired  was 
a  love  of  their  country  :  they  fought  the  barbar- 
ous enemy  with  fortitude,  and  gained  a  compls* 
victory. 

From  this  moment,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
completion  of  their  glory,  historians  date  their 
downfall.  They  had  risen  in  strength  by  a  loverf 
their  country,  and  fell  by  indulging  ambition.  The 
country  possessed  by  the  invading  Tartars  seesMS1 
to  them  a  prize  that  would  not  only  render  the* 
more  formidable  for  the  future,  but  which  wcakl 
increase  their  opulence  for  the  present ;  it  ** 
unanimously  resolved,  therefore,  both  by  soldier1 
and  artisans,  that  those  desolate  regions  should  I* 
peopled  by  colonies  from  Lao.  When  a  traM 
nation  begins  to  act  the  conqueror,  it  is  then  per* 
fectly  undone  :  it  subsists  in  some  measure  by  the 
support  of  its  neighbours  ;  while  they  continue  to 
regard  it  without  envy  or  apprehension,  trade  B*7 
flourish  ;  but  when  once  it  presumes  to  assert  a* 
its  right  what  is  only  enjoyed  as  a  favour,  each 
country  reclaims  that  part  of  commerce  which  it 
has  power  to  take  back,  and  tarns  it  into  aes* 
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4her  channel  more  honourable,  though  perhaps 
est  convenient. 

Every  neighbour  now  began  to  regard  with 
jestas  eyes  that  ambitious  commonwealth,  and 
forbade  her  subjects  any  future  intercourse  with 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  Lao,  however,  still  pur- 
sued the  same  ambitious  maxims ;  it  was  from 
their  colonies  alone  they  expected  riches :  and 
riehe*,  said  they,  are  strength,  and  strength  is 
■earity.  Numberless  were  the  migrations  of  the 
despotic  and  enterprising  of  this  country,  to 
people  the  desolate  dominions  lately  possessed  by 
theTartar.  Between  these  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  a  very  advantageous  traffic  was  at  first 
curied  on  ;  the  republic  sent  their  colonies  large 
quantities  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
toey  in  return  provided  the  republic  with  an  equi- 
vmleut  in  ivory  and  ginseng.  By  this  means  the 
inhabittnts  became  immensely  rich,  and  this  pro- 
ceed an  equal  degree  of  voluptuousness  ;  for  men 
who  have  much  money  will  always  find  some  fan- 
tattical  modes  of  enjoyment.  How  shall  I  mark 
the  steps  by  which  they  declined  1  Every  colony 
o  process  of  time  spreads  over  the  whole  country 
*m  it  first  was  planted.  As  it  grows  more  po- 
Jitat,  it  becomes  more  polite  ;  and  those  manu- 
netaes  for  which  it  was  m  the  beginning  obliged 
toothers,  it  learns  to  dress  up  itself:  such  was  the 
8*  with  the  colonies  of  Lao  ;  they,  in  less  than  a 
fcntnry,  became  a  powerful  and  a  polite  people, 
**4  the  more  polite  they  grew,  the  less  advanta- 
geous was  the  commeree  which  still  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  others.  By  this  means  the  mother- 
GHtfry  being  abridged  in  its  commerce,  grew 
power,  but  not  less  luxurious.  Their  former 
*with  had  introduced  luxury ;  and  wherever 
tany  once  fixes,  no  art  can  either  lessen  or  re- 
■ne  it  Their  commerce  with  their  neighbours 
*K  totally  destroyed,  and  that  with  their  colonies 
*K  every  day  naturally  and  necessarily  declining; 
tt*y  still,  however,  preserved  the  insolence  of 
■•Nth,  without  a  power  to  support  it,  and  perse- 
Wed  in  being  luxurious,  while  contemptible  from 
Pitrty.  In  short,  the  state  resembled  one  of 
to*  bodies  bloated  with  disease,  whose  bulk  is 
•jfi »  symptom  of  its  wretchedness. 
.  «sjr  former  opulence  only  rendered  them  more 
tyotait,  as  those  individuals  who  are  reduced 
™*  riches  to  poverty,  are  of  all  men  the  most 
Jtotortnnate  and  helpless.  They  had  imagined, 
taut*  their  colonies  tended  to  make  them  rich 
*P°*  the  first  acquisition,  they  would  still  continue 
to  do  to ;  they  now  found,  however,  that  on  them- 
l|b|ei  alone  they  should  have  depended  for  sup. 
P*t>  that  colonies  ever  afforded  but  temporary 
^henee,  and  when  cultivated  and  polite,  are  no 
*0l8«r  useful.  From  such  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
"■tfuiees,  they  soon  became  contemptible.  The 
^Poor  Honti  invaded  them  with  a  powerful 
**?•  Historians  do  not  say  whether  their  colo- 
••were  too  remote  to  lend  assistance,  or  else 
***  desirous  of  shaking  off  their  dependence  ; 
■*  certain  it  is,  they  scarcely  made  any  resist- 
JJ* ;  their  walls  were  now  found  but  a  weak 
*fcnee,  and  they  at  length  were  obliged  to  ac- 
^ovledge  subjection  to  the  empire  of  China. 

Hftppy,  very  happy,  might  they  have  been,  had 
y  Known  when  to  bound  their  riches  and  their 
P*7  •"  Bad  they  known  that  extending  empire  is 
•tea  diminishing  power ;  that  countries  are  ever 


strongest  which  are  internally  powerful  ;  that 
colonies,  by  draining  away  the  brave  and  enter- 
prising, leave  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
timid  and  the  avaricious  :  that  walls  give  little 
protection,  unless  manned  with  resolution :  that 
too  much  commerce  may  injure  a  nation  as  well 
as  too  little  ;  and  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  conquering  and  a  flourishing  empire. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

TO  THK  SAMS. 

Though  fond  of  many  acquaintances,  I  desire 
an  intimacy  only  with  a  few.  The  man  in  black, 
whom  I  have  often  mentioned,  is  one  whose  friend- 
ship I  could  wish  to  acquire,  because  he  possesses 
my  esteem.  His  manners  it  is  true,  are  tinctured 
with  some  strange  inconsistencies :  and  he  may 
be  justly  termed  a  humourist  in  a  nation  of 
humourists.  Though  he  is  generous  even  to  pro- 
fusion, he  affects  to  be  thought  a  prodigy  of  par- 
simony and  prudence ;  though  his  conversation 
be  replete  with  the  most  sordid  and  selfish  maxims, 
his  heart  is  dilated  with  the  most  unbounded  love. 
I  have  known  him  profess  himself  a  man-hater, 
while  his  cheek  was  glowing  with  compassion ;  and 
while  his  looks  were  softened  into  pity,  I  have  heard 
him  use  the  language  of  the  most  unbounded  ill- 
nature.  Some  affect  humanity  and  tenderness, 
others  boast  of  having  such  dispositions  from 
nature  ;  but  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
seemed  ashamed  of  his  natural  benevolence.  He 
takes  as  much  pains  to  hide  his  feelings,  as  any 
hypocrite  would  to  conceal  his  indifference  ;  but 
on  every  unguarded  moment  the  mask  drops  off, 
and  reveals  him  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

In  one  of  our  late  excursions  into  the  country, 
happening  to  discourse  upon  the  provision  that 
was  made  for  the  poor  in  England,  he  seemed 
amazed  how  any  of  his  countrymen  could  be  so 
foolishly  weak  as  to  relieve  occasional  objects  of 
charity,  when  the  laws  had  made  such  ample  pro- 
vision for  their  support.  "  In  every  parish-house," 
says  he,  "  the  poor  are  supplied  with  food,  clothes, 
fire,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on  ;  they  want  no  more  :  1 
desire  no  more  myself ;  yet  still  they  seem  dis- 
contented. I  am  surprised  at  the  inactivity  of  our 
magistrates,  in  not  taking  up  such  vagrants,  who 
are  only  a  weight  upon  the  industrious ;  I  am 
surprised  that  the  people  are  found  to  relieve 
them,  when  they  must  be  at  the  same  time  sensible 
that  it,  in  some  measure,  encourages  idleness, 
extravagance,  and  imposture.  Were  I  to  advise 
any  man  for  whom  I  had  the  least  regard,  I  would 
caution  him  by  all  means  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  their  false  pretences  ;  let  me  assure  you,  sir, 
they  arc  impostors,  every  one  of  them,  and  rather 
merit  a  prison  than  relief." 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  strain  earnestly,  to 
dissuade  me  from  an  imprudence  of  which  I  am 
seldom  guilty,  when  an  old  man,  who  still  had 
about  him  the  remnants  of  tattered  finery,  implored 
our  compassion.  He  assured  us,  that  he  was  no 
common  beggar,  but  forced  into  the  shameful  pro- 
fession, to  support  a  dying  wife  and  five  hungry 
children.  Being  prepossessed  against  such  false- 
hoods, his  story  had  not  the  least  influence  upon 
me ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  wiih  the  man  in 
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black  ;  I  could  see  it  visibly  operate  upon  his 
countenance,  and  effectually  interrupt  his  harangue. 
I  could  easily  perceive,  that  his  heart  burned  to 
relieve  the  five  starving  children,  but  he  seemed 
ashamed  to  discover  his  weakness  to  me.  While 
he  thus  hesitated  between  compassion  and  pride, 
I  pretended  to  look  another  way,  and  he  seized 
this  opportunity  of  giving  the  poor  petitioner  a 
piece  of  silver,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  tliat  I  should  not  hear,  go  work  for  his 
bread,  and  not  teaze  )>assenger8  with  such  imper- 
tinent falsehoods  for  the  future. 

As  he  had  fancied  himself  quite  unperceived,  he 
continued,  as  wo  proceeded,  to  rail  against  taggare 
with  as  much  animosity  as  before ;  he  threw  in 
some  episodes  on  his  own  amazing  prudence  and 
economy,  with  his  profound  skill  in  discovering 
impostors  ;  he  explained  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  deal  with  beggars  were  he  a  magistrate, 
hinted  at  enlarging  some  of  the  prisons  for  their 
reception,  and  told  two  stories  of  ladies  that  were 
robbed  by  beggar-men.  He  was  beginning  a  third 
to  the  same  purpose,  when  a  sailor  with  a  wooden 
leg  once  more  crossed  our  walks,  desiring  our  pity, 
and  blessing  our  limbs.  I  was  for  going  on  with- 
out taking  any  notice,  but  my  friend  looking  wish- 
fully upon  the  poor  ]>etitioiicr,  bid  me  stop,  and 
he  would  show  me  with  how  much  ease  he  could 
at  any  time  detect  an  im]>ostor. 

He  now,  therefore,  assumed  a  look  cf  import- 
ance, and  in  an  angry  tone  began  to  examine  the 
sailor,  demanding  in  what  engagement  he  was 
thus  disabled  and  rendered  unfit  for  service.  The 
sailor  replied,  in  a  tone  as  angrily  as  he,  that  he 
had  been  an  officer  on  board  a  private  ship  of 
war,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  leg  abroad  in  defence 
of  those  who  did  nothing  at  home.  At  this  reply, 
all  my  friend's  importance  vanished  in  a  moment ; 
he  had  not  a  single  question  more  to  ask  ;  he  now 
only  studied  what  method  he  should  take  to  relieve 
him  unobserved.  He  had,  however,  no  easy  part 
to  act,  as  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  ill -nature  before  me,  and  yet  relieve  him- 
self by  relieving  the  sailor.  Casting,  therefore, 
a  furious  look  upon  some  bundles  of  chips  which 
the  fellow  earned  in  a  string  at  his  back,  my  friend 
demanded  how  he  sold  his  matches ;  but  not  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  desired,  in  a  surly  tone,  to  have  a 
shilling's  worth.  The  sailor  seemed  at  first  sur- 
prised at  his  demand,  but  soon  recollected  himself, 
and  presenting  his  whole  bundle,  "  Here  master/' 
says  he,  "  take  all  my  cargo,  aud  a  blessing  into 
the  bargain." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  with  wliat  an  air  of 
triumph  my  friend  marched  off  with  his  new  pur- 
chase ;  he  assured  me,  that  he  was  firmly  of 
opinion  that  those  fellows  must  have  stolen  their 
goods,  who  could  thus  afford  to  sell  them  for  half 
their  value.  He  informed  me  of  several  different 
uses  to  which  thorn4  chips  might  be  applied  ;  he 
expatiated  largely  upon  the  savings  that  would 
result  from  lighting  candles  with  a  match  instead 
of  thrusting  them  into  the  fire.  He  averred,  that 
he  would  as  soon  have  parted  with  a  tooth  as  his 
money  to  those  vagabonds,  unless  for  some  valu- 
able consideration.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  this 
panegyric  upon  frugality  and  matches  might  have 
continued,  had  not  his  attention  been  called  off  by 
another  object  more  distressful  than  either  of  the 
former.    A  woman  in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her 


arms  and  another  on  her  back, 
sing  ballads,  but  with  such  a  mournful  i 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  she 
ing  or  crying.  A  wretch  who,  in  the  o* 
tress,  still  aimed  at  good-humour,  waa 
my  friend  was  by  no  means  capable  of  1 
ing  ;  his  vivacity  and  his  discourse  were 
interrupted  ;  upon  this  occasion  his  verj 
lation  had  forsaken  him.  Even  in  nr? 
he  immediately  applied  his  hands  to  hy 
in  order  to  relieve  her  ;  but  guess  hie  < 
when  he  found  he  had  already  given  am 
money  he  carried  about  him  to  former 
The  misery  painted  in  the  woman's  v 
not  half  so  strongly  expressed  as  the  ago 
He  continued  to  search  for  some  time, 
purpose,  till,  at  length  recollecting  himai 
face  of  ineffable  good-nature,  at  he  had  i 
he  put  into  her  hands  his  shilling's 
matches. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  THR  &AMK. 

As  there  appeared  something  reluct* 
in  the  character  of  my  companion,  I  mn 
surprised  me  what  could  be  his  motivei 
concealing  virtues  which  others  take  St 
to  display.  I  waa  unable  to  repress  my 
knowing  the  history  of  a  man  who  thua  I 
act  under  continual  restraint,  and  who 
voleuce  was  rather  the  effect  of  appt 
reason. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  repeat* 
ations  he  thought  proper  to  gratify  my  < 
'*  If  you  are  fond,"  says  he, "  of  hear 
breadth  'scapes,  my  history  must  certain] 
for  1  have  been  for  twenty  years  upon 
verge  of  starving,  without  ever  being  sta 

"  My  father,  the  younger  son  of  a  goo 
was  iKM38csscd  of  a  small  living  in  the  cho 
education  was  above  his  fortune, and  hiss 
greater  than  his  education.  Poor  as  a 
had  his  flatterers  still  poorer  than  hin 
every  dinner  he  gave  them,  they  retun 
valent  in  praise  ;  and  this  was  all  he 
The  same  ambition  that  actuates  a  monax 
head  of  an  army,  influenced  my  father  at 
of  his  table  ;  he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy- 
that  was  laughed  at :  he  repeated  the  jc 
two  scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches, 
company  laughed  at  that ;  but  the  story 
and  the  sedan-chair  was  sure  to  set  the  1 
roar.  Thus  his  pleasure  increased  in  p 
to  the  pleasure  he  gave  ;  he  loved  all  tl 
and  he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  him. 

"  As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lii 
the  very  extent  of  it :  he  had  no  into 
leaving  his  children  money,  for  that  wi 
he  was  resolved  they  should  have  lean 
learning,  he  used  to  observe,  was  better  tl 
or  gold.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  t< 
us  himself  ;  and  took  as  much  pains  to 
morals,  as  to  improve  our  understandi 
were  told  that  universal  benevolence  waa  i 
cemented  society  ;  we  were  taught  to  coj 
the  wants  of  mankind  as  our  own  ;  to  n 
human  face  divine  with  affection  and  est 
wound  us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  ] 
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ns  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest 
npnlse  made  either  by  real  or  fictitious  distress  : 
i  a  word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in  the  arts 
C  giving  away  thousands,  before  we  were  taught 
he  more  necessary  qualifications  of  getting  a 
farthing. 

"1  cannot  avoid  imagining,  that  thus  refined 
bf  ma  lessons  out  of  all  my  suspicion,  and  divested 
of  even  all  the  little  cunning  which  nature  hod 
ijnn  me,  I  resembled,  upon  my  first  entrance 
uu  the  busy  and  insidious  world,  one  of  those 
gladiators  who  were  exposed  without  armour  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Rome.  My  father,  however, 
who  had  only  seen  the  world  on  one  side,  seemed 
to  triumph  m  my  superior  discernment ;  though 
my  whole  stock  of  wisdom  consisted  in  being  able 
to  talk  like  himself  upon  subjects  that  once  were 
meful,  because  they  were  then  topics  of  the  busy 
world ;  but  that  now  were  utterly  useless,  because 
connected  with  the  busy  world  no  longer. 

"  The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  finding  his 
expectations  disappointed,  was  at  the  very  middling 
figure  I  made  in  the  university  ;  he  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  sec  me  rising  into  the 
foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but  was 
mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. His  disappointment  might  have  been 
portly  ascribed  to  his  having  over-rated  my  talents, 
nd  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical  reason- 
higs,  at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory, 
jot  unsatisfied,  were  more  eager  after  new  objects, 
than  desirous  of  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew. 
This  did  not,  however,  please  my  tutors,  who 
obeaved,  indeed,  that  I  was  a  little  dull,  but  at 
the  eame  time  allowed,  that  I  seemed  to  be  very 
fMd-natared,  and  had  no  harm  in  me. 

"After  I  had  resided  at  college  seven  years, 
•V  father  died,  and  left  me — his  blessing.  Thus 
■bored  from  shore  without  ill-nature  to  protect, 
or  conning  to  guide,  or  proper  stores  to  subsist 
ne  in  so  dangerous  a  voyage,  I  was  obliged  to 
I  •■hark  in  the  wide  world  at  twenty-two.  But,  in 
;  *der  to  settle  in  life,  my  friends  advised  (for 
|  wy  always  advise  when  they  begin  to  despise  us), 
they  advised  me,  I  say,  to  go  into  orders. 

"To  be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig,  when  I  liked 
*  obort  one,  or  a  black  coat,  when  1  generally 
dftejed  in  brown,  I  thought  was  such  a  restraint 
aFQo  my  liberty,  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the 
Proposal.  A  priest  in  England  is  not  the  same 
fortified  creature  with  a  bonze  in  China !  with 
JMrthe  that  fasts  best,  but  cats  best,  is  reckoned 
I*  best  liver ;  yet  I  rejected  a  life  of  luxury, 
•jdenee,  and  ease,  from  no  other  consideration 
**  that  boyish  one  of  dress.  So  that  my  friends 
***  now  perfectly  satisfied  I  was  undone  ;  and 
J*  they  thought  it  a  pity  for  one  who  had  not 
*"*  kast  harm  in  him,  and  was  so  very  good- 
fcturod. 

*  Poverty  naturally  begets  dependence,  and  I 
**  admitted  as  flatterer  to  a  great  man.  At  first 
'  *y  surprised  that  the  situation  of  a  flatterer  at 
*8*Mt  man's  table  could  be  thought  disagreeable ; 
jJjB*  was  no  great  trouble  in  listening  attentively 
Jhen  his  lordship  spoke,  and  laughing  when  he 
*°hcd  round  for  applause.  This  oven  good  man- 
fcn  might  have  obliged  me  to  perform.  I  found, 
however,  too  soon,  that  his  lordship  was  a  greater 
Jjwe  than  myself ;  and  from  that  very  moment 
very  wis  at  an  end.    I  now  rather  aimed  at 


setting  him  right,  than  at  receiving  his  absurdities 
with  submission  :  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know 
is  an  easy  task  ;  but  to  flatter  our  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, all  whose  foibles  are  strongly  in  our 
eyes,  is  drudgery  insupportable.  Every  time  I 
now  opened  my  lips  in  praise,  my  falsehood  went 
to  my  conscience  ;  his  lordship  soon  perceived  me 
to  be  very  unfit  for  service  :  I  was,  therefore,  dis- 
charged ;  my  patron  at  the  same  time  being 
graciously  pleased  to  observe,  that  he  believed  I 
was  tolerably  good-natured,  and  had  not  the  least 
harm  in  me. 

"  Disappointed  in  ambition,  I  had  recourse  to 
love.  A  young  lady,  who  lived  with  her  aunt,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  pretty  fortune  in  her  own  dis- 
posal, had  given  me,  as  I  fancied,  some  reason  to 
expect  success.  The  symptoms  by  which  I  was 
guided  were  striking.  She  had  always  laughed 
with  me  at  her  awkward  acquaintance,  and  at  her 
aunt  among  the  number ;  she  always  observed, 
that  a  man  of  sense  would  make  a  better  husband 
than  a  fool  ;  and  as  I  constantly  applied  the  obser- 
vation in  my  own  favour,  she  continually  talked, 
in  my  company,  of  friendship  and  the  beauties  of 
the  mind,  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Shrimp,  my  rival's 
high-heeled  shoes,  with  detestation.  These  were 
circumstances  which  I  thought  strongly  in  my 
favour ;  so,  after  resolving  and  re-resolving,  I  had 
courage  enough  to  tell  her  my  mind.  Miss  heard 
my  proposals  with  serenity,  seeming  at  the  same 
time  to  study  the  figures  of  her  fan.  Out  at  last 
it  came.  There  was  but  one  small  objection  to 
complete  our  happiness ;  which  was  no  more, 
than — that  she  was  married  three  months  before 
to  Mr.  Shrimp,  with  high-heeled  shoes  !  By  way 
of  consolation,  however,  she  observed,  that  though 
I  was  disappointed  in  her,  my  addresses  to  her 
aunt  would  probably  kindle  her  into  sensibility  ; 
as  the  old  lady  always  allowed  me  to  be  very 
good-natured,  and  not  to  have  the  least  share  of 
harm  in  me. 

"  Yet  still  I  had  friends,  numerous  friends,  and 
to  them  I  was  resolved  to  apply.  0  friendship  ! 
thou  fond  soother  of  the  human  breast,  to  thee  we 
fly  in  every  calamity  ;  to  thee  the  wretched  seek 
for  succour  ;  on  thee  the  care-tired  son  of  misery 
fondly  relies  ;  from  thy  kind  assistance  the  unfor- 
tunate always  hope  for  relief,  and  may  be  ever 
sure  of — disappointment !  My  firat  application  was 
to  a  city  scrivener,  who  hod  frequently  offered  to 
lend  me  money  when  he  knew  I  did  not  want  it.  I 
informed  him,  that  now  was  the  time  to  put  his 
friendship  to  the  test ;  that  I  wanted  to  borrow 
a  couple  of  hundreds  for  a  certain  occasion,  and 
was  resolved  to  take  it  up  from  him.  *  And 
pray,  sir,'  cried  my  friend, '  do  you  want  all  this 
money!' — 'Indeed  I  never  wanted  it  more,' 
returned  I.  'I  am  sorry  for  tliat,'  cries  the 
scrivener, '  with  all  my  heart ;  for  they  who  want 
money,  when  they  come  to  borrow,  will  always 
want  money  when  they  should  come  to  pay.' 

a  From  him  I  flew  with  indignation  to  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  world,  and  made  the 
same  request.  '  Indeed,  Mr.  Dry-bone,'  cries  my 
friend, '  I  always  thought  it  would  come  to  this. 
You  know,  sir,  I  would  not  advise  you  but  for 
your  own  good  ;  but  your  conduct  lias  hitherto 
been  ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  some  of 
your  acquaintance  always  thought  you  a  very  silly 
fellow.  Let  me  see,  you  want  two  hundred  pounds. 
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Do  you  only  want  two  hundred,  sir,  exactly  1' 
*  To  confess  a  truth,'  returned  I, '  I  shall  want 
three  hundred  ;  but  then  I  have  another  friend, 
from  whom  I  can  borrow  the  rest' — '  Why  then,' 
replied  my  frieud,  '  if  you  would  take  my  advice, 
(and  you  know  I  should  not  presume  to  advise 
you  but  for  your  own  good)  I  would  recommend 
it  to  you  to  borrow  the  whole  sum  from  that  other 
friend,  and  then  one  note  will  serve  for  all,  you 
know/ 

"  Poverty  now  began  to  come  fast  upon  me  ;  yet 
instead  of  growing  more  provident  and  cautious 
as  I  grew  poor,  I  became  every  day  more  indo- 
lent and  simple.  A  friend  was  arrested  for  fifty 
pounds  ;  I  was  unable  to  extricate  him  except  by 
becoming  his  bail  :  when  at  liberty  he  fled  from 
his  creditors,  and  left  me  to  take  his  place.  In 
prison  I  expected  greater  satisfaction  than  1  had 
enjoyed  at  large.  I  hoped  to  converse  with  men 
in  this  new  world  simple  and  believing  like  my- 
self ;  but  I  found  them  as  cunning  and  as  cautious 
as  those  in  the  world  I  had  left  behind.  They 
fipunged  up  my  money  whilst  it  lasted,  borrowed 
my  coals  and  never  paid  for  them,  and  cheated 
me  when  I  played  at  cribbage.  All  this  was  done 
because  they  believed  me  to  be  very  good-natured, 
and  knew  that  I  had  no  harm  in  me. 

"  Upon  my  first  entrance  into  this  mansion, 
which  is  to  some  the  abode  of  despair,  I  felt  no 
sensations  different  from  those  I  experienced 
abroad.  I  was  now  on  one  side  the  door,  and 
those  who  were  nn confined  were  on  the  other  ; 
this  was  all  the  difference  between  us.  At  first, 
indeed,  I  felt  some  uneasiness,  in  considering  how 
1  should  be  able  to  provide  this  week  for  the 
wants  of  the  week  ensuing  ;  but  after  some  time, 
if  I  found  myself  sure  of  eating  one  day,  I  never 
troubled  my  head  how  I  was  to  be  supplied  an- 
other. I  seized  every  precarious  meal  with  the 
utmost  good-humour  ;  indulged  no  rants  of  spleen 
at  my  situation  ;  never  called  down  heaven  and  all 
the  stars  to  behold  me  dining  upon  a  lialfpennv- 
worth  of  radishes ;  my  very  companions  were  taught 
to  believe  that  I  liked  salad  better  than  mutton.  I 
contented  myself  with  thinking,  that  all  my  life  I 
should  either  eat  white  bread  or  brown  ;  considered 
that  all  that  happened  was  best ;  laughed  when 
I  was  not  in  pain,  took  the  world  as  it  went,  and 
read  Tacitus  often,  for  want  of  more  books  and 
company. 

"  How  long  I  might  have  continued  in  this  tor- 
pid state  of  simplicity  I  cannot  tell,  had  I  not 
been  roused  by  seeing  an  old  acquaintance,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  a  prudent  blockhead,  preferred  to  a 
place  in  the  government.  I  now  found  that  I 
had  pursued  a  wrong  track,  and  that  the  true  way 
of  being  able  to  relieve  others,  was  first  to  aim  at 
independence  myself  ;  my  immediate  care,  there- 
fore, was  to  leave  my  present  habitation,  and 
make  an  entire  reformation  in  my  conduct  and 
behaviour.  For  a  free,  open,  undesigning  de- 
portment, I  put  on  that  of  closeness,  prudence, 
and  economy.  One  of  the  most  heroic  actions  I 
ever  performed,  and  for  which  I  shall  praise  my- 
self as  long  as  I  live,  was  the  refusing  half-a-crown 
to  an  old  acquaintance,  at  the  time  when  he  wanted 
it,  and  I  had  it  to  spare  ;  for  this  alone  I  deserve 
to  be  decreed  an  ovation. 

M I  now,  therefore,  pursued  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted frugality,  seldom  wanted  a  dinner,  and 


was,  consequently,  invited  to  twenty.  I  soon  bet 
to  get  the  character  of  a  saving  hunks  that  £ 
mouey,  and  insensibly  grew  into  esteem.  Neif 
hours  have  asked  my  advice  in  the  disposal 
their  daughters  ;  and  I  have  always  taken  a 
not  to  give  any.  I  liave  contracted  a  friends! 
with  an  alderman,  only  by  observing,  that  if 
take  a  farthing  from  a  thousand  pounds, 
will  be  a  thousand  pounds  no  longer.  I  hi 
been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker's  table,  by  p 
tending  to  hate  gravy  ;  and  am  now  actually  u; 
treaty  of  marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  for  o 
having  observed  that  the  bread  was  rising, 
ever  I  am  asked  a  question,  whether  I  know  it 
not,  instead  of  answering,  I  only  smile  and  k 
wise.  If  a  charity  is  proposed,  I  go  about  w 
the  hat,  but  put  nothing  in  myself.  If  a  wre) 
solicits  my  pity,  I  observe  that  the  world  is  fil 
with  impostors  ;  and  take  a  certain  method  of  i 
being  deceived,  by  never  relieving.  In  short 
now  find  the  truest  way  of  finding  esteem  ei 
from  the  indigent,  is  to  give  away  nothing,  $ 
thru  have  much  in  our  power  to  give.'* 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

KROM  THK  1UMB. 

Lately  in  company  with  my  friend  in  Mai 
whose  conversation  is  now  both  my  amusemt 
and  instruction,  I  could  not  avoid  observing  1 
great  numbers  of  old  bachelors  and  maiden-lad 
with  which  this  city  seems  to  be  over-run.  **  Sn 
marriage,"  said  I,  "  is  not  sufficiently  encouragi 
or  we  should  never  behold  such  battered  ben 
and  decayed  coquettes  still  attempting  to  drhn 
trade  they  have  been  so  long  unfit  for,  and  swan 
ing  upon  the  gaiety  of  the  age.  I  behold  an  c 
bachelor  in  the  most  contemptible  light,  as  I 
animal  that  lives  upon  the  common  stock,  witho 
contributing  his  share  :  he  is  a  beast  of  prey,ai 
the  laws  should  make  use  of  as  many  stratagem 
and  as  much  force  to  drive  the  reluctant  sstbi 
into  the  toils,  as  the  Indians  when  they  hunt  tt 
rhinoceros.  The  mob  should  be  permitted  t 
halloo  after  him,  boys  might  play  tricks  on  Mi 
with  impunity,  every  well-bred  company  shot! 
laugh  at  him,  and  if,  when  turned  of  sixty,  b 
offered  to  make  love,  his  mistress  might  spit  in  W 
face,  or,  what  would  be  perhaps  a  greater  pnnss 
ment,  should  fairly  grant  the  favour. 

"  As  for  old  maldis,"  continued  I,  **  they  shod 
not  be  treated  with  so  much  severity,  beans) 
suppose  none  would  be  so  if  they  could.  N 
lady  in  her  senses  would  choose  to  be  a  sab* 
dinatc  figure  at  christenings  and  lyings-in,  whe 
she  might  be  the  principal  herself;  nor  coir, 
favour  with  a  sister-in-law,  when  she  might  eon 
mand  a  husband  ;  nor  toil  in  preparing  custard* 
when  she  might  lie  a-bed  and  give  directions  bo< 
they  ought  to  be  made  ;  nor  stifle  all  her  «•• 
tions  in  demure  formality,  when  she  might  ** 
matrimonial  freedom  shake  her  acquaintance  V 
the  hand,  and  wink  at  a  double-entendre.  * 
lady  could  be  so  very  silly  as  to  live  single,  if  *b 
could  help  it.  I  consider  an  unmarried  M 
declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  as  one  of  the* 
charming  countries  bordering  on  China,  that  Ik 
waste  for  want  of  proper  inhabitants.  We  ■ 
not  to  accuse  the  country,  but  the  ignorance  i 
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to  neighbours,  who  are  insensible  of  its  beau- 
tin,  though  at  liberty  to  enter  and  cultivate 

u***y 

M  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  my  companion,  "  you 
ire  Terr  little  acquainted  with  the  English  ladies, 
I  to  think  they  are  old  maids  against  their  will. 
1  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you  can  hardly 
•elect  one  of  them  all  but  has  had  frequent  offers 
of  marriage,  which  either  pride  or  avarice  has 
not  made  her  reject.    Instead  of  thinking  it  a 
|  disgrace,  they  take  every  occasion  to  boast  of 
then*  former  cruelty ;  a  soldier  docs  not  exult 
■wre  when  he  counts  over  the  wounds  he  has 
received,  than  a  female  veteran  when  she  relates 
the  wounds  she  has  formerly  given  :  exhaustless 
•hen  she  begins  a  narrative  of  the  former  death- 
dealing  power  of  her  eyes.    She  tells  of  the  knight 
b  gold  lace,  who  died  with  a  single  frown,  and 
sever  rose  again  till — he  was  married  to   his 
aaid  ;  of  the  squire,  who  being  cruelly  denied, 
in  a  rage  flew  to  the  window,  and  lifting  up  the 
««ah,  threw  himself  in  an  agony — into  nis  arm- 
chair ;  of  the  parson,  who,  crossed  in  love,  reso- 
lutely swallowed  opium,  which  banished  the  stings 
of  despised  love — by  making  him  sleep.     In  short, 
•be  talks  over  her  former  losses  with  pleasure, 
and,  like  some  tradesmen,  finds  some  consolation 
m  the  many  bankruptcies  she  has  suffered. 

"  For  this  reason,  whenever  I  see  a  super- 
annuated beauty  still  unmarried,  I  tacitly  accuse 
her  either  of  pride,  avarice,  coquetry,  or  affecta- 
tion. There's  Miss  Jenny  Tindcrbox,  I  once 
remember  her  to  have  had  some  beauty,  and  a 
moderate  fortune.  Her  elder  sister  happened  to 
marry  a  man  of  quality,  and  this  seemed  as  a 
statute  of  virginity  against  poor  Jane.  Because 
ttere  was  one  lucky  hit  in  the  family,  she  was 
nsohrcd  not  to  disgrace  it  by  introducing  a  trades- 
man. By  thus  rejecting  her  equals,  and  neglected 
<*  despised  by  her  superiors,  she  now  acts  in  the 
opacity  of  tutoress  to  her  sister's  children,  and 
ttodergoes  the  drudgery  of  three  servants,  without 
'Mehrng  the  wages  of  one. 

"Miss  Squeeze  was  a  pawnbroker's  daughter  : 
W  ntber  had  early  taught  her  that  money  was 

*  very  good  thing,  and  left  her  a  moderate  fortune 
at  his  death.  She  was  so  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
tifoe  of  what  she  had  got,  that  she  was  resolved 
fever  to  part  with  a  farthing  without  an  equality 
<*  the  part  of  her  suitor  ;  she  thus  refused  several 
°fc»  made  her  by  people  who  wanted  to  better 
ftaiselves,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  grew  old  and 
^tttoxed,  without  ever  considering  that  she 
would  have  made  an  abatement  in  her  preten- 
*">»>  from  her  face  being  pale,  and  marked  with 
»»«nall-pox. 

"  Udy  Betty  Tempest,  on  the  contrary,  had 
oew»ty,  with  fortune  and  family.  But  fond  of 
*JHuest,  she  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph  ; 
**  bad  read  plays  and  romances,  and  there  had 
••JDed  that  a  plain  man  of  common  sense  was 

*  better  than  a  fool :  such  she  refused,  and 
Jjjkd  only  for  the  gay,  giddy,  inconstant,  and 
jtafhtiess  ;  after  she  had  thus  rejected  hundreds 
*«>  liked  her,  and  sighed  for  hundreds  who  dc- 
ffeed  her,  she  found  herself  insensibly  deserted  : 
**  present  she  is  company  only  for  her  aunts  and 
*j*Bs,  and  sometimes  makes  one  in  a  country 
•**,  with  only  one  of  the  chairs  for  a  partner, 
BJfe  off  round  a  joint-stool,  and  sets  to  a  corner- 


cupboard.  In  a  word,  she  is  treated  with  civil 
contempt  from  every  quarter,  and  placed,  like  a 
piece  of  old-fashioned  lumber,  merely  to  fill  up  a 
corner. 

"  But  Sophronia,  the  sagacious  Sophronia,  how 
shall  I  mention  her!  She  was  taught  to  love 
Greek  and  hate  the  men,  from  her  very  infancy  : 
she  has  rejected  fine  gentlemen  because  they  were 
not  pedants;  and  pedants  because  they  were  not 
fine  gentlemen  ;  her  exquisite  sensibility  has 
taught  her  to  discover  every  fault  in  every  lover, 
and  her  inflexible  justice  has  prevented  her  par- 
doning them  :  thus  she  rejected  several  offers, 
till  the  wrinkles  of  old  age  had  overtaken  her  ; 
and  now,  without  one  good  feature  in  her  face, 
she  talks  incessantly  of  the  beauties  of  the  mind." 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

FROM  THK  SANK. 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  learning  of  the  English 
by  the  number  of  the  books  that  are  every  day 
published  among  them,  perhaps  no  country,  not 
even  China  itself,  could  equal  them  in  this  parti- 
cular. I  have  reckoned  not  less  than  twenty-three 
new  books  published  in  one  day  ;  which,  upon  com- 
putation, makes  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  in  one  year.  Most  of  these  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  single  science,  hut  embrace  the  whole 
circle.  History,  politics,  poetry,  mathematics, 
metaphysics,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature,  are 
all  comprised  in  a  manual  not  larger  than  that  in 
which  our  children  are  taught  the  letters.  If 
then,  wo  suppose  the  learned  of  England  to  read 
but  an  eighth  part  of  the  works  which  daily  come 
from  the  press  (and  surely  none  can  pretend  to 
learning  upon  less  easy  terms),  at  this  rate  every 
scholar  will  read  a  thousand  books  in  one  year. 
From  such  a  calculation  you  may  conjecture  what 
an  amazing  fund  of  literature  a  man  must  be 
possessed  of,  who  thus  reads  three  new  books 
every  day,  not  one  of  which  but  contains  all  the 
good  things  that  ever  were  said  or  written. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  the 
English  are  not  in  reality  so  learned  as  would 
seem  from  this  calculation.  We  meet  but  few 
who  know  all  arts  and  sciences  to  perfection  ; 
whether  it  is  that  the  generality  are  incapable  of 
such  extensive  knowledge,  or  that  the  authors  of 
those  books  are  not  adequate  instructors.  In 
China  the  emperor  himself  takes  cognizance  of  all 
the  doctors  in  the  kingdom  who  profess  author- 
ship. In  England  every  man  may  be  an  author 
that  can  write  ;  for  they  have  by  law  a  liberty  not 
only  of  saying  what  they  please,  but  of  being  also 
as  dull  as  they  please. 

Yesterday  I  testified  my  surprise  to  the  man  in 
black,  where  writers  could  be  found  in  sufficient 
number  to  throw  off  the  books  I  daily  saw  crowd- 
ing from  the  press.  I  at  first  imagined  that  their 
learned  seminaries  might  take  this  method  of 
instructing  the  world.  But  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, my  companion  assured  me,  that  the  doctors 
of  colleges  never  wrote,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  actually  forgot  their  reading :  but  if  you 
desire,  continued  he,  to  see  a  collection  of  authors, 
1  fancy  I  can  introduce  you  this  evening  to  a  club, 
which  assembles  every  Saturday  at  seven,  at  the 
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sign  of  the  Broom,  near  Islington,  to  talk  over  the 
business  of  the  last,  ami  the  entertainment  of  the 
week  ensuing.  I  accepted  his  invitation,  we  walked 
together,  and  entered  tin*  house  some  time  before 
the  usual  hour  for  the  company  assembling. 

My  friend  took  this  opportunity  of  letting  me 
into  the  characters  of  the  principal  momln-rs  of 
the  club,  not  even  tin*  hont  excepted ;  who,  it 
Kevins,  was  once  an  author  himself,  but  preferred 
by  a  bookseller  to  this  situation  as  a  reward  for 
Ins  former  services. 

The  first  person,  haid  lie,  of  our  society,  is 
Doctor  Nonentity,  a  metaphysician.  Most  people 
think  him  a  profound  scholar  ;  but  as  he  .seldom 
speaks,  1  cannot  be  positive;  in  that  particular  : 
he  generally  spreads  himself  before  the  fire,  sucks 
his  pipe,  talks  little,  drinks  much,  and  is  reckoned 
very  good  company.  I  nm  told  he  writes  indexes 
to  perfection,  he  makes  ••  essays  on  th«-  origin  of 
evil,"  philosophical  inquiries  ujkhi  any  subject, 
and  draws  up  an  answer  to  any  book  upon  twenty- 
four  hours'  warning.  You  may  distinguish  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  rni!i|iany  by  his  long  grey 
wig,  and  the  blue  handkerchief  round  his  neck. 

The  next  to  him  in  merit  and  esteem  in  Tim 
Syllabub,  a  droll  creature,  lie  sometimes  shines 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  among  the  choice 
rpirits  of  the  age ;  he  is  reckoned  equally  excellent 
;it  a  rebus,  a  riddle,  a  bawdy  song,  and  a  hymn  fur 
the  tabernacle.  You  will  know  him  by  his  shabby 
linery,  his  powdered  wig,  dirty  shirt,  and  broken 
silk  stockings. 

After  him  succeeds  Mr.  Tibs,  a  verv  useful 
hand :  he  writes  receipts  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  and  throws  off  an  eastern  tale  to  perfection  ; 
he  understands  the  business  of  an  author  as  well 
as  any  man,  for  no  bookseller  alive  can  cheat  him. 
You  may  distinguish  him  by  the  peculiar  clumsi- 
ness of  his  figure,  and  the  coarseness  of  hU  coat  : 
however,  though  it  be  coarse  (as  he  frequently 
tells  the  comjMiny),  he  has  jmid  for  it. 

Lawyer  Squint  is  the  politician  of  the  society  : 
he  makes  speeches  for  parliament,  writes  addresses 
to  his  fellow-subjects,  ami  letters  to  noble  com- 
manders ;  he  gives  the  history  of  every  new  play, 
and  finds  *»  seasonable  thoughts "  ujkhi  every 
occasion. 

My  companion  was  proceeding  in  hi>  description, 
when  the  host  came  running  in  witli  terror  on  his 
countenances  to  tell  us  the  door  was  l>eset  with 
lwiliffs.  "  If  that  Ik*  the  case  then,"  says  utv 
companion,  "  we  had  as  good  be  going  ;  for  1  am 
positive  wc  shall  not  see  one  of  the  company  this 
night."  Wherefore,  disappointed,  we  were  both 
obliged  to  return  home  ;  he  to  enjoy  the  oddities 
which  compose  his  character  alone,  and  I  to  write 
as  usual  to  my  friend  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  XXX. 

h.om  Til.1:  h.\Mr. 

Br  my  last  advices  from  Moscow,  I  find  the 
caravan  lias  not  yet  dejmrted  for  China:  1  still 
continue  to  write,  exacting  that  you  may  receive 
a  largo  number  of  my  letters  at  once.  In  them 
von  will  find  rather  a  minute  detail  of  Kuglish 
peculiarities,  than  a  general  picture  of  their  man- 
ners or  disposition.  Happy  it  were  for  mankind 
if  all  travellers  would  thus,  instead  of  characteris- 


ing a  people  in  general  terms,  lead  us  into  a  detail 
of  thn:;.o  minute  circumstances  which  first  influ- 
enced their  opinion  ;  the  genius  of  a  oountrj 
should  be  investigated  with  a  kind  of  experimental 
inquiry ;  by  this  means  wo  should  havo  more  pre- 
cise and  just  notions  of  foreign  nations,  and  detect 
travellers  themselves  when  they  happened  to  funs 
wrong  conclusions. 

My  friend  and  I  repeated  our  visit  to  the  club 
of  authors  ;  where,  upon  our  entrance,  wo  found 
the  members  all  assembled,  and  engaged  in  aloud 
debate. 

Tin?  poet,  in  shabby  finery,  holding  a  manuscript 
in  his  hand,  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  company  to  hear  him  read  the  first  book 
of  an  heroic  poem,  which  ho  had  composed  the 
day  before.  Hut  against  this  all  the  uieniberi 
vi-ry  warmly  objected.  They  knew  no  reason  whir 
any  mci niter  of  the  club  should  be  indulged  with  ■ 
a  particular  hearing,  when  many  of  them  hid 
published  whole  volumes  which  had  never  been 
looked  in.  They  insisted  that  the  law  should  be 
observed,  where  reading  in  coui]iany  was  expressly 
noticed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  |»oet  pleaded  the 
peculiar  merit  of  his  piece  ;  he  spoke  to  an  assem- 
bly insensible  to  all  his  remonstrances  ;  the  book  ; 
of  laws  wih  opened,  and  read  by  the  secrotirTi  < 
when1  it  was  expressly  enacted,  "  That  whatsoerer 
poet,  speech-maker,  critic,  or  historian,  should 
presume  to  engage  the  company  by  reading  his 
own  works,  he  was  to  lay  down  sixpence  piwkw* 
to  opening  the  manuscript,  and  should  be  charged 
one  shilling  au  hour  while  he  continued  reading; 
the  said  shilling  to  be  equally  distributed  among 
the  company  as  a  recompense  for  their  trouble." 

Our  poet  seemed  at  first  to  shrink  at  the  penalty  | 
hesitating  for  some  time  whether  he  should  deposit  : 
the  fine  or  shut  up  the  poem  ;  but  looking  round, 
and  jiercciving  two  strangers  in  the  room,  his  low 
of  fame  out  weighed  his  prudence,  and  laying  do** 
the  sum  by  law  established,  he  insisted  on  hi* 
prerogative. 

A  profound  silence  ensuing,  he  began  by  ex- 
plaining his  design.    "  Gentlemen,"  says  he,  "the 
present  piece  is  not  one  of  your  common  epic  ; 
poems,  which  come  from  thu  press  like  paper  kites 
in  summer ;  there  arc  none  of  your  Turnue'iof  | 
Dido's  in  it ;  it  is  an  heroical  description  of  nana* 
1  only  beg  you'll  endeavour  to  make  your  souls  in  ■ 
unison  with  mine,  and  hear  with  the  same  enthn-  - 
siasm   with   which    1    have  written.     The  poem 
logins  with  the  description  of  an  author's  bed- 
chamber :  the  picture  was  sketched  in  my  own 
apartment  ;  for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  ( 
I  am  myself  the  hero."     Then  putting  himself  t 
into  the  attitude  of  au  orator,  with  all  the  emphas*  i 
of  voice  and  action  he  proceeded : —  j 

••  Where  the  Hoil  Lion  Muring  o'er  the  way,  ■ 

Invite*  cricli  jmMsintc  ht  ranger  that  can  pay  ;  I 

AVIu-rr  Culvert'-*  butt,  and  Pardons'  black  champagne.      | 

Itcuiile  the  drab*  and  blond*  of  Dniry  Lano; 

Tin  iv  in  n  lonely  room,  from  bailiff*  mug. 

The  Muse  found  ScroKgen  utrctch'd  beneath  a  rug. 

A  window  piiuli'd  with  paper  lent  a  ray. 

That  dimly  «.how'd  the  mate  in  which  he  lay; 

The  tuiided  floor  th.it  grit*  beneath  the  tread ; 

The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread  ; 

The  royal  game  nf  wk'm.1  was  there  in  view. 

And  the  twelvi-  rules  tho  royal  martyr  drew ; 

The  hcaxoiir.  framed  with  Hiding  found  a  place, 

And  brave  Trincc  William  thow'd  lib  lamp-black  tm*' 
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be  morn  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen  desire 

he  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire : 

?1th  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze  was  scored, 

Ad  five  crack'd  tea-cups  dress'd  the  chimney-board, 

i  night-cap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 

i  cap  by  night— a  stocking  all  the  day !" 

With  this  last  line  he  seemed  bo  much  elated, 
at  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  "  There,  gentle- 
en,"  cries  he, M  there  is  a  description  for  you  ! 
ahelais's  bedchamber  is  but  a  fool  to  it : 

■  A  cap  by  night— a  stocking  all  the  day  /' 

fare  is  sound  and  sense,  and  truth  and  nature, 
a  the  trifling  compass  of  ten  syllables.1' 

He  was  too  much  employed  in  self-admiration 
to  observe  tho  company,  who  by  nods,  winks, 
shrugs,  and  stifled  laughter,  testified  every  mark 
of  contempt.  He  turned  severally  to  each  for 
their  opinion,  and  found  all,  however,  ready  to 
applaud.  One  swore  it  was  inimitable ;  another 
ntt  it  was  "  damn'd  fine ;"  and  a  third  cried  out  iu 
» rapture  "  bravisaimo."  At  last,  addressing  him- 
sdf  to  the  president,  "  And  pray,  Mr.  Squint," 
•ajs  he,  u  let  us  havo  your  opinion." — "  Mine," 
answered  the  president  (taking  the  manuscript  out 
tf  the  author's  hand),  "  may  thin  glass  suffocate 
ne,  but  1  think  it  equal  to  any  thing  I  havo  seen; 
ud  I  fancy"  (continued  he,  doubling  up  the  poem, 
aid  farcing  it  into  the  author's  pocket),  "  that  you 
*ffl  Ret  great  honour  when  it  comes  out;  so  I  shall 
Ug  leave  to  put  it  in.  We  will  not  intrude  upon 
Jtvr  good-nature,  in  desiring  to  hear  more  of  it 
**  present ;  «■  wigue  Hcrculem,  we  are  satisfied, 
pEfestly  satisfied/'  The  author  made  two  or 
tifte  attempts  to  pull  it  out  a  second  time,  and 
fo  president  made  as  many  to  prevent  him. 
Taos,  though  with  reluctance,  he  was  at  last 
°Myed  to  ait  down,  contented  with  the  commen- 
dations for  which  he  had  paid. 

When  this  tempest  of  pootry  and  praise  was 
wn  over,  one  of  the  company  changed  the  sub- 
]**»  by  wondering  how  any  man  could  be  so  dull 
*  to  write  poetry  at  present,  since  prose  itself 
sosid  hardly  pay.  "  Would  you  think  it,  gentle- 
*•  P  (continued  he)  u  1  liavo  actually  written 
*rt  week  sixteen  prayers,  twelve  bawdy  jests,  and 
*W  sermons,  all  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a-picce ; 
**dvhat  is  still  more  extraordinary,  tho  book- 
fcfev  has  lost  by  the  bargain.  Such  sermons 
**H  once  havo  gained  me  a  prebend's  stall ;  but 
j**i  alas  1  we  have  neither  piety,  taste,  nor 
bw&wr  among  us.  Positively,  if  this  season  does 
^tarn  out  better  than  it  has  begun,  unless  the 
**atry  commit  some  blunders  to  furnish  us  with 
**»»  topic  of  abuse,  I  shall  resume  my  old  busi- 
**  of  working  at  the  press,  instead  of  finding  it 
•■Jjqrment." 

The  whole  club  seemed  to  join  in  condemning 
"•  Mason  as  one  of  the  worst  that  had  come  for 
*■*  time.  A  gentleman  particularly  observed, 
J*t  the  nobility  were  never  known  to  subscribe 
•■than  at  present.  M  I  know  not  how  it  happens," 
vd  he, « though  I  follow  them  up  as  close  as  pos- 
"Na*  yet  I  can  hardly  get  a  single  subscription  in 
**ttk.  The  houses  of  the  great  are  as  inaccessi- 
"•  *•  a  frontier  garrison  at  midnight  I  never 
**  *  Dobleinan's  door  half-opened,  that  somo 
*typorter  or  footman  does  not  stand  full  in  tho 
***£.  1  was  yesterday  to  wait  with  a  subscrip- 
*■  proposal  upon  my  Lord  Squash,  the  Creolian. 


I  had  posted  myself  at  his  door  the  whole  morn- 
ing, and  just  as  ho  was  getting  into  his  coach, 
thrust  ray  proposal  snug  into  his  hand,  folded  up 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  myself.  He  just 
glanced  at  the  superscription,  and  not  knowing  the 
hand,  consigned  it  to  his  valet-de-chambro  :  this 
respectable  personage  treated  it  as  his  master,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  porter ;  the  porter 
grasped  my  proposal  frowning  :  and  measuring 
my  figure  from  top  to  toe,  put  it  back  into  my  own 
hands  unopened." 

"  To  the  dovil  I  pitch  all  the  nobility,"  cries  a 
little  man,  in  a  peculiar  accent :  "  1  am  sure  they 
have  of  late  used  me  most  scurvily.  You  must 
know,  gentlemen,  some  time  ago,  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  certain  noble  duke  from  his  travels,  I  set 
myself  down,  and  vamped  up  a  fine  flaunting  poe- 
tical panegyric,  which  1  had  written  in  such  a 
strain,  that  I  fancied  it  would  havo  even  wheedled 
milk  from  a  mouse.  In  this  I  represented  the 
whole  kingdom  welcoming  his  grace  to  his  native 
soil,  nor  forgetting  the  loss  France  and  Italy  would 
sustain  in  their  arts  by  his  departure.  I  expected 
to  touch  for  a  bank-bill  at  least ;  so  folding  up  my 
verses  in  gilt  paper,  I  gave  my  last  half-crown  to 
a  genteel  servant  to  be  the  bearer.  My  letter  was 
safely  conveyed  to  his  graco  ;  and  the  servant, 
after  four  hours'  absence,  during  which  time  I  led 
tho  life  of  a  fiend,  returned  with  a  letter  four 
times  as  big  as  mine.  Guess  my  ecstacy  at  the 
prospect  of  so  fino  a  return  I     I  eagerly  took  the 

1>acket  into  my  hands,  that  trembled  to  receive  it. 
[  kept  it  some  time  unopened  before  mo,  brooding 
over  the  expected  treasure  it  contained  ;  when 
opening  it,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  gentlemen,  his 
grace  had  sent  mo  in  payment  for  my  poem  no 
bank-bills,  but  six  copies  of  verse,  each  longer  than 
mine,  addressed  to  him  upon  the  same  occasion." 
"A  nobleman,"  cries  a  member  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  "  is  created  as  much  for  the  confusion 
of  us  authors  as  the  catchpolc.  I'll  tell  you  a  story, 
gentlemen,  which  is  as  true  as  that  this  pipe  is 
made  of  clay.  When  I  was  delivered  of  my  first 
book,  I  owed  my  tailor  for  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  but 
that  is  nothing  new,  you  know,  and  may  be  any 
man's  case,  as  well  as  mine.  Well,  owing  him  for 
a  suit  of  clothes,  and  hearing  that  my  book  took 
very  well,  he  sent  for  his  money,  and  insisted  upon 
being  paid  immediately  ;  though  I  was  at  that 
time  rich  in  fame,  for  my  book  ran  like  wild-fire, 
yet  I  was  very  short  in  money,  and  being  unable 
to  satisfy  his  demand,  prudently  resolved  to  keep 
my  chamber,  preferring  a  prison  of  my  own  choos- 
ing at  home,  to  one  of  my  tailor's* choosing  abroad. 
In  vain  the  bailiffs  used  all  their  arts  to  decoy  me 
from  my  citadel  ;  in  vain  they  sent  to  let  mo 
know  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to  me  at 
the  next  tavern  ;  in  vain  they  came  with  an  urgent 
message  from  my  auut  in  the  country  ;  in  vain  I 
was  told  that  a  particular  friend  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  desired  to  take  his  last  farewell :  I 
was  deaf,  insensible,  rock,  adamant — the  bailiffs 
could  mako  no  impression  on  my  hard  heart,  for  I 
effectually  kept  my  liberty,  by  never  stirring  out  of 
the  room. 

"  This  was  very  well  for  a  fortnight ;  when  one 
morning  I  received  a  most  splendid  message  from 
tho  Earl  of  Doomsday,  importing  that  he  had  read 
my  book,  and  was  in  raptures  with  every  line  of  it; 
ho  impatiently  longed  to  see  the  author,  and  had 
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,  some  designs  which  might  turn  oat  greatly  to  my 
advantage.     I  paused  upon  the  contents  of  this 

\  message,  and  found  there  could  be  no  deceit,  for 
the  card  was  gilt  at  the  edges,  and  the  bearer,  I 
was  tcld,  had  quite  the  looks  of  a  gentleman. 

■  Witness,  yc  powers!  how  my  heart  triumphed  at 
my  own  importance  ;  I  saw  a  long  pers]>ective  of 
felicity  before  me,  I  applauded  the  taste  of  the 
times  which  never  saw  genius  forsaken  ;  I  had 
prepared  a  set  introductory  speech  for  the  occasion, 
five  glaring  compliments  for  his  lordship,  and  two 
more  modest  for  myself.  The  next  morning, 
therefore,  in  order  to  Ik?  punctual  to  my  api>oint- 
nient,  1  took  coach,  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  drive 
to  the  street  and  house  mentioned  in  his  lordship's 
address.  I  had  the  precaution  to  pull  up  the 
window  as  I  went  along,  to  keep  off  the  busy  part 
of  mankind,  and,  big  with  expectation,  fancied  the 
coach  never  went  fast  enough.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  wished-for  moment  of  its  stopping  ar- 
rived ;  this  for  some  time  I  imjiatiently  expected, 
and  letting  down  tho  door  in  a  transport,  in  order 
to  take  a  previous  view  of  his  lordship's  magnifi- 
cent palace  and  situation,  I  found,  |M>isou  to  my 
sight!  I  found  myself,  not  in  an  elegant  street,  but 
a  paltry  lane  ;  not  at  a  noblemau's  door,  but  at 
the  door  of  a  snunin'ng-house  :  1  found  the  coach- 
man had  all  this  while  been  just  driving  me  to  jail, 
and  I  saw  the  bailiff,  with  a  devil's  face,  coming 
out  to  secure  me." 

To  a  philosopher,  no  circumstance,  however 
trifling,  is  too  minute  ;  he  finds  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment in  occurrences  which  arc  passed  over 
by  the  rest  of  mankind  as  low,  trite,  and  indiffer- 
ent ;  it  is  from  the  number  of  these  particulars, 
which  to  many  appear  insignificant,  that  lie  is  at 
last  enabled  to  form  general  conclusions  ;  this, 
therefore,  must  he  my  excuse  for  sending  so  far  as 
China,  accounts  of  maimers  and  follies,  which, 
though  minute  in  their  own  nature,  serve  more 
truly  to  characterise  this  people,  than  histories  of 
their  public  treaties,  courts,  ministers,  negotiations, 
and  ambassadors.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXI. 


FROM  THK  PAMK. 


The  English  have  not  yet  brought  the  art  of 
gardening  to  the  same  perfection  with  the  Chinese, 
but  have  lately  begun  to  imitate  them  ;  nature  is 
now  followed  with  greater  assiduity  than  formerly; 
the  trees  are  suffered  to  shoot  out  into  the  utmost 
luxuriance  ;  the  streams,  no  longer  forced  from 
their  native  beds,  are  permitted  to  wind  along  the 
valleys  ;  spontaneous  flowers  take  place  of  the 
finished  parterre,  and  the  enamelled  meadow  of 
the  shaven  green. 

Yet  still  tlie  English  arc  far  behind  us  in  this 
charming  art ;  then?  designs  have  not  yet  attained 
a  power  of  uniting  instruction  with  beauty.  A 
European  will  scarcely  conceive  any  meaning, 
when  I  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  in 
China  which  docs  not  contain  some  fine  moral, 
couched  under  the  general  design,  where  one  is 
not  taught  wisdom  as  he  walks,  and  feels  the  force 
of  some  noble  truth,  or  delicate  precept,  resulting 
from  the  disposition  of  the  groves,  streams,  or 
grottos.    Permit  me  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 


a  description  of  my  gardens  at  Quamsi.  My  heart 
still  hovers  round  those  scenes  of  former  happi- 
ness with  pleasure ;  and  I  find  a  satisfaction  in 
enjoying  them  at  this  distance,  though  bat  in 
imagination. 

You  descended  from  the  house  between  two 
groves  of  trees,  planted  in  such  manner,  that  they 
were  impenetrable  to  the  eye;  while  on  each  hand 
the  way  was  adorned  with  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
porcelain,  statuary,  and  painting.  This  pasnge 
from  the  house  opened  into  an  area,  surrounded 
with  rocks,  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs,  but  all  n 
disposed  as  if  each  was  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  nature.  As  you  proceeded  forward  on  this 
lawn,  to  your  light  and  left  hand  were  two  gate*, 
opposite  each  other,  of  very  different  architecture 
and  design,  and  before  you  lay  a  temple  baflt 
rather  with  minute  elegance  than  ostentation. 

The  right-hand  gate  was  planned  with  the  vt> 
most  simplicity,  or  rather  rudeness  ;  ivy  clasped 
round  the  pillars,  the  baleful  cypress  hung  over  it; 
time  seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  the  smoothnea 
and  regularity  of  the  stone  ;  two  champions  wall 
lifted  clubs  appeared  in  the  act  of  guarding  its 
access  ;  dragons  and  serpents  were  seen  in  the 
most  hideous  attitudes,  to  deter  the  spectator  froo 
approaching;  and  the  perspective  view  that  lay 
behind,  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  to  the  last  degree; 
the  stranger  was  tempted  to  enter  only  from  the 
motto,  Pkkvia  Virtuti. 

The  opposite  gate  was  formed  in  a  very  differ* 
ent  manner  ;  the  architecture  was  light,  elegant 
and  inviting  ;  flowers  hung  in  wreaths  round  the 
pillars  ;  all  was  finished  in  the  most  exact  and 
masterly  manner  ;  the  very  stone  of  which  it  was 
built  btill  preserved  its  polish  ;  nymphs,  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  a  master,  in  the  most  alluring  alti- 
tudes, beckoned  the  stranger  to  approach  ;  while 
all  that  lay  behind,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
seemed  gay,  luxuriant,  and  capable  of  affording 
endless  pleasure.  The  motto  itself  contributed  to 
invite  him  ;  for  over  the  gate  were  written  then 
words,  Facilis  Descensus. 

By  this  time  1  fancy  you  begin  to  perceive  that 
the  gloomy  gate  was  designed  to  represent  the 
road  to  Virtue  ;  the  opposite  the  more  agreeable 
]mssage  to  Vice.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose, that 
the  H]>octator  was  always  tempted  to  enter  by  the 
gate  which  offered  him  so  many  allurements.  I 
always  in  these  cases  left  him  to  his  choice  :  hot 
generally  found  that  he  took  to  the  left,  which 
promised  most  entertainment. 

Immediately  upon  his  entering  the  gates  of  Vice, 
the  trees  and  flowers  were  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  most  pleasing  imnifrinn ; 
but  as  he  walked  farther  on,  he  insensibly  found 
the  garden  assume  the  air  of  a  wilderness,  the 
landscapes  began  to  darken,  the  paths  grew  more 
intricate,  he  ap{>earod  to  go  downwards,  frightfnl 
rocks  seemed  to  hang  over  his  head,  gloomy  ca- 
verns, unexpected  precipices,  awful  ruins,  heaps 
of  unburicd  bones,  and  terrifying  sounds,  caused 
by  unseen  waters,  began  to  take  place  of  what  at 
first  appeared  so  lovely  ;  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
returning,  the  labyrinth  was  too  mnch  perplexed 
for  any  but  myself  to  find  the  way  back.  Inahodi 
when  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  horrori  of 
what  he  saw,  and  the  imprudence  of  his  choke,  I 
brought  him  by  a  hidden  door  a  shorter  way  hack 
|  into  the  area  nam  whence  at  first  he  hadatiayoi 
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The  gloomy  gate  now  presented  itself  before  the 
stranger ;  and  though  there  seemed  little  in  its 
appearance  to  tempt  his  curiosity,  yet,  encouraged 
by  the  motto,  he  gradually  proceeded.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  entrance,  the  frightful  figures  that 
Kcmed  to  obstruct  his  way,  the  trees  of  a  mourn- 
ful green,  conspired  at  first  to  disgust  him  :  as  he 
pent  forward,  however,  all  began  to  open  and  wear 
i  more  pleasing  appearance  ;  beautiful  cascades, 
seds  of  flowers,  trees  loaded  with  fruit  or  blossoms, 
md  unexpected  brooks,  improved  the  scene :  he 
low  found  that  he  was  ascending,  and,  as  he  pro- 
seeded,  all  nature  grew  more  beautiful ;  the  pro- 
meet  widened  as  he  went  higher,  even  the  air  itself 
teemed  to  become  more  pure.  Thus  pleased,  and 
bappy  from  unexpected  beauties,  I  at  last  led  him 
to  an  arbour,  from  whence  he  could  view  the 
garden  and  the  whole  country  around,  and  where 
te  might  own,  that  the  road  to  Virtue  terminated 
in  Happiness. 

Though  from  this  description  you  may  imagine 
ibat  a  vast  tract  of  ground  was  necessary  to  ex- 
InbH  such  a  pleasing  variety  in,  yet  be  assured  I 
tare  Been  several  gardens  in  England  take  up  ten 
timet  the  space  which  mine  did,  without  half  the 
beauty.  A  very  small  extent  of  ground  is  enough 
for  an  elegant  taste  ;  the  greater  room  is  required 
if  magnificence  is  in  view.  There  is  no  spot, 
faugh  ever  so  little,  which  a  skilful  designer 
might  not  thus  improve,  so  as  to  convey  a  delicate 
alkgory,  and  impress  the  mind  with  truths  the 
nwtt  useful  and  necessary.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TOTHK  &4MB. 

I*  a  late  excursion  with  my  friend  into  the 
**ntnr,  a  gentleman  with  a  blue  riband  tied 
jwmd  his  shoulder,  and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
wea,  passed  swiftly  by  us,  attended  with  a  nu- 
J5"roua  train  of  captains,  lacqueys,  and  coaches 
■W  with  women.  When  we  were  recovered  from 
the  dost  raised  by  this  cavalcade,  and  could  con- 
tinue our  discourse  without  danger  of  suffocation, 
*  observed  to  my  companion,  that  all  this  state 
and  equipage,  which  he  seemed  to  despise,  would 
®  China  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence, 
Became  such  distinctions  were  always  the  reward 
jjfatrit ;  the  greatness  of  a  mandarin's  retinue 
*Qga  most  certain  mark  of  the  superiority  of 
h»  abilities  or  virtue. 

*  The  gentleman  who  now  passed  us,"  replied 
>7  companion,  "  has  no  claims  from  his  own  merit 
*°  distinction  ;  he  is  possessed  neither  of  abilities 
**  virtue ;  it  is  enough  for  him  that  one  of  his 
jj**atorB  was  possessed  of  these  qualities  two  hun- 
^tdyears  before  him.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
Jjj*  his  family  deserved  then?  title,  but  they  are 
*%  ainee  degenerated,  and  his  ancestors,  for 
***  than  a  century,  have  been  more  and  more 
JjWtoos  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  their  dogs  and 
"**■)  than  that  of  their  children.  This  very 
*°bi«snan,  simple  as  he  seems,  is  descended  from 
1  |aee  of  statesmen  and  heroes ;  but  unluckily  his 
pat-grandfather  marrying  a  cook-maid,  and  she 
hiring  a  trifling  passion  for  his  lordship's  groom, 
JJfJ  somehow  crossed  the  strain,  and  produced  an 
fcb)  who  took  after  his  mother  in  his  great  love 
to  food  eating,  and  his  father  in  a  violent  affection 


for  horse-flesh.  These  passions  have,  for  some 
generations,  passed  on  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  now  become  the  characteristics  of  the  family, 
his  present  lordship  being  equally  remarkable  for 
his  kitchen  and  his  stable." 

*  But  such  a  nobleman,"  cried  I,  'f  deserves 
our  pit}',  thus  placed  in  so  high  a  sphere  of  life, 
which  only  the  more  exposes  to  contempt  A 
king  may  confer  titles,  but  it  is  personal  merit 
alone  that  insures  respect.  I  suppose,"  added  I, 
a  that  such  men  are  despised  by  their  equals, 
neglected  by  their  inferiors,  and  condemned  to 
live  among  involuntary  dependants  in  irksome 
solitude." 

"  You  are  still  under  a  mistake,"  replied  my 
companion : "  for  though  this  nobleman  is  a  stranger 
to  generosity  ;  though  he  takes  twenty  oppor- 
tunities in  a  day  of  letting  his  guests  know  now 
much  he  despises  them  ;  though  he  is  possessed 
neither  of  taste,  wit,  nor  wisdom  ;  though  incapa- 
ble of  improving  others  by  his  conversation,  and 
never  known  to  enrich  any  by  his  bounty  ; — yet 
for  all  this  his  company  is  eagerly  sought  after  ; 
ho  is  a  lord,  and  that  is  as  much  as  most  people 
desire  in  a  companion.  Quality  and  title  have 
such  allurements,  that  hundreds  are  ready  to  give 
up  all  their  own  importance  to  cringe,  to  flatter, 
to  look  little,  and  to  pall  every  pleasure  in  con- 
straint, merely  to  be  among  the  great,  though 
without  the  least  hopes  of  improving  their  under- 
standing, or  sharing  their  generosity  :  they  might 
be  happy  among  their  equals,  but  those  are  de- 
spised for  company,  where  they  are  despised  in 
turn.  You  saw  what  a  crowd  of  humble  cousins, 
card-ruined  beaux,  and  captains  on  half-pay, 
were  willing  to  make  up  this  great  man's  retinue 
down  to  his  country-seat.  Not  one  of  all  these 
that  could  not  lead  a  more  comfortable  life  at  home 
in  their  little  lodging  of  three  shillings  a  week, 
with  their  lukewarm  dinner,  served  up  between 
two  pewter  plates  from  a  cook's  shop.  Yet,  poor 
devils !  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  imper- 
tinence and  pride  of  their  entertainer,  merely  to 
be  thought  to  live  among  the  great;  they  are 
willing  to  pass  the  summer  in  bondage,  though 
conscious  they  are  taken  down  only  to  approve  his 
lordship's  taste  upon  every  occasion,  to  tag  all  his 
stupid  observations  with  a  very  true,  to  praise 
his  stable,  and  descant  upon  his  claret  and 
cookery." 

"  The  pitiful  humiliations  of  the  gentlemen  you 
are  now  describing,"  said  I,  "  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  custom  among  the  Tartars  of  Koreki,  not  entirely 
dissimilar  to  this  we  are  now  considering.*  The 
Russians,  who  trade  with  them,  carry  thither  a 
kind  of  mushrooms,  which  they  exchange  for  furs 
of  squirrels,  ermines,  sables,  and  foxes.  These 
mushrooms,  the  rich  Tartars  lay  up  in  large 
quantities  for  the  winter  ;  and  when  a  nobleman 
makes  a  mushroom  feast,  all  the  neighbours  around 
are  invited.  The  mushrooms  are  prepared  by 
boiling,  by  which  the  water  acquires  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  and  is  a  sort  of  drink  which  the 
Tartars  prize  beyond  all  other.  When  the  no- 
bility and  ladies  are  assembled,  and  the  cere- 
monies usual  between  people  of  distinction  over, 

•  Van  Strslenberg,  a  writer  of  credit,  gives  the  same 
account  of  thia  people.  See  an  Historlco-Geographical 
Description  of  the  north-eastern  Parte  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
p.  307. 
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the  mushroom  broth  goes  freely  round  ;  they 
laugh,  talk  double-cntendre,  grow  fuddled,  and 
become  excellent  company.  The  poorer  sort,  w!k> 
love  mushroom-broth  to  distraction  as  well  as  the 
rich,  but  cannot  afford  it  at  the  first  hand,  post 
themselves  on  these  occasions  round  the  huts  of 
the  rich,  and  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  they  come  down  to  pass  their 
liquor,  and  holding  a  wooden  bowl,  catch  the  de- 
licious fluid,  very  little  altered  by  nitration,  being 
still  strongly  tinctured  with  the  intoxicating  qua- 
lity. Of  this  they  drink  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, and  thus  they  get  as  drunk  and  jovial  as 
their  betters." 

"  Happy  nobility  !"  cries  my  companion,  "  who 
can  fear  no  diminution  of  respect,  unless  by  being 
seized  with  strangury  ;  and  who  when  most  drunk 
are  most  useful :  though  we  have  not  this  custom 
among  us,  I  foresee  that,  if  it  were  introduced,  we 
might  have  many  a  toad-cater  in  England  ready 
to  drink  from  the  wooden  bowl  on  these  occasions, 
and  to  praise  the  flavour  of  his  lordship's  liquor  : 
as  we  have  different  classes  of  gentry,  who  knows 
but  we  mav  see  a  lord  holding  the  bowl  to  a 
minister,  a  knight  holding  it  to  his  lordship,  and 
a  simple  squire  drinking  it  double-distilled  from 
the  loins  of  knighthood !  For  my  part,  I  shall 
never  for  the  future  hear  a  great  man's  flatterers 
haranguing  in  his  praise,  that  I  shall  not  fancy  I 
behold  the  wooden  bowl ;  for  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  man  who  can  live  easily  and  happily  at 
home,  should  bear  the  drudgery  of  decorum  and 
the  impertinence  of  his  entertainer,  unless  intoxi-  j 
oated  with  a  passion  for  all  that  was  quality  ; 
unless  he  thought  that  whatever  came  from  the 
great  was  delicious,  and  had  the  tincture  of  the 
mushroom  in  it"    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO  TUB  HAMS. 

I  am  disgusted,  O  Fum  Hoam,  even  to  sickness 
disgusted.  Is  it  possible  to  bear  the  presumption 
of  those  islanders,  when  they  pretend  to  instruct 
roe  in  the  ceremonies  of  China !  They  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  every  person  who  conies  from 
thence  must  express  himself  in  metaphor  ;  swear 
by  Alia,  rail  against  wine,  and  behave,  and  talk 
and  write  like  a  Turk  or  Persian.  They  make 
no  distinction  between  our  elegant  mannors,  and 
the  voluptuous  barbarities  of  our  eastern  neigh- 
bours. Wherever  I  come,  I  raise  either  diffidence 
or  astonishment :  somo  fancy  me  no  Chinese,  be- 
cause 1  am  formed  more  like  a  man  than  a  mon- 
ster ;  and  others  wonder  to  And  one,  born  five 
thousand  miles  from  England,  endued  with  com- 
mon sense.  Strange,  say  they,  that  a  man  who 
has  received  his  education  at  such  a  distance  from 
London  should  have  common  sense  ;  to  be  born 
out  of  England,  and  yet  hav<>  common  sense  ! 
impossible  !  He  must  be  somo  Englishman  in 
disguise  ;  his  very  visage  has  nothing  of  the  true 
exotic  barbarity. 

1  yesterday  received  an  invitation  from  a  lady 
of  distinction,  who  it  seems  had  collected  all  her 
knowledge  of  eastern  manners  from  fictions  every 
day  propagated  here  under  the  titles  of  eastern 
tales,  and  oriental  histories  :  she  received  me 
very  politely,  but  seemed  to  wonder  that  I  neg- 


lected bringing  opium  and  a  tobacco-box.  When 
chairs  were  drawn  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  1 
was  assigned  my  place  on  a  cushion  on  the  near* 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  the  Chinees  used 
clieirs  as  in  Europe ;  she  understood  deeormss 
too  well  to  entertain  me  with  the  ordinary  civi- 
lities. 

1  had  scarcely  been  seated  according  to  her 
directions,  when  the  footman  was  ordered  to  pin 
a  napkin  under  my  chin  :  this  I  protested  against, 
as  being  no  way  Chinese  ;  however,  the  whole 
company,  who  it  seems  were  a  dob  of  council 
seurs,  gave  it  unanimously  against  me,  and  the 
napkin  was  pinned  accordingly. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  people  whs 
seemed  to  err  only  from  an  excess  of  politeness, 
and  I  sat  contented,  expecting  their  importunities 
were  now  at  an  end  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  dinner 
was  served,  the  lady  demanded  whether  I  warn 
for  a  plate  of  bear1*  claws, or  a  slice  of  bird's  nest*  f> 
As  these  were  dishes  with  which  I  was  utterly 
unacquainted,  I  was  desirous  of  eating  only  what 
I  knew,  and  therefore  begged  to  be  helped  from 
a  piece  of  beef  that  lay  on  the  side-table:  nw 
request  at  once  disconcerted  the  whole  company. 
A  Chinese  eat  beef !  that  could  never  be !  there 
was  no  local  propriety  in  Chinese  beef,  whatever 
there  might  be  in  Chinese  pheasant.    «*  Sir,"  and 
my  entertainer,  "  I  think  I  have  some  reason  a) 
fancy  myself  a  judge  of  these  matters :  in  short, 
the  Chinese  never  eat  beef ;  so  that  I  most  be 
permitted  to  recommend  the  pilaw.    There  wee 
never  better  dressed  at  Pekin  ;  the  saffron  and 
rice  are  well  boiled,  and  the  spices  in  perfection." 

I  had  no  sooner  begun  to  eat  what  was  hid 
before  me,  than  I  found  the  whole  company  is 
much  astonished  as  before  ;  it  seems  I  made  id 
use  of  my  chop-sticks.  A  grave  gentleman,  whoa 
I  take  to  be  an  author,  harangued  very  lenrns#y 
(as  the  company  seemed  to  think)  upon  the  am 
which  was  made  of  them  in  China,  lie  entered 
into  a  long  argument  with  himself  about  their  lift 
introduction,  without  once  appealing  to  me,  was 
might  be  supposed  best  capable  of  silencing  tat 
inquiry.  As  the  gentleman,  therefore,  took  nw 
silence  for  a  mark  of  his  own  superior  eagacov, 
he  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  triumph  :  he  talked 
of  our  cities,  mountains,  and  animals,  as  famiaarly 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Quamai,  bat  as  errs* 
neously  as  if  a  native  of  the  moon.  He  attempted 
to  prove  that  I  had  nothing  of  the  true  CVnsw 
cut  in  my  visage  ;  showed  that  my  cheek  bent 
should  have  been  higher, and  my  forehead  broader. 
In  short,  he  almost  reasoned  me  ont  of  my  cent- 
try,  and  effectually  persuaded  the  rest  of  the  sen> 
pany  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

I  was  going  to  expose  his  mistakes,  when  «wm 
insisted  that  I  had  nothing  of  the  true  eastern 
manner  in  my  delivery.  "  This  geafJeauurt  en> 
vcrsation,"  says  one  of  the  ladies,  who  was  ■ 
great  reader,  u  is  like  our  own,  mere  chil  etnj 
and  common  sense  :  there  is  nothing  like  sense 
in  the  true  eastern  *tyle,  where  nothing  more » 
required  but  sublimity.  Oh  !  for  a  lrnilstj  of 
Abuifaouris,  the  grand  voyager,— of  genii,  magi* 
cians,  rocks,  bags  of  bullets,  giants  and  efkessuilerB, 
where  all  is  great,  obscure,  magnificent,  and  •> 
intelligible  !" — u  I  have  written  many  a  sheet  of 
eastern  talc  myself,"  interrupts  the  author,  *  and 
I  defy  the  severest  critic  to  say  but  that  1  hate 
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nek  close  to  the  true  manner.  I  have  compared 
lady's  chin  to  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  of 
omek  ;  a  soldier's  sword,  to  the  clouds  that  ob- 
sxre  the  face  of  heaven.  If  riches  arc  mentioned, 
compare  them  to  the  flocks  that  graze  the  ver- 
utt  Tefflis ;  if  poverty,  to  the  mists  that  veil  the 
now  of  mount  Baku.  I  have  used  thee  and  thou 
pon  all  orcaaiona  ;  I  have  described  fallen  stars, 
id  splitting  mountains ;  not  forgetting  the  little 
ourtes,  who  make  a  pretty  feature  in  every  de- 
ription :  but  you  shall  hear  how  I  generally 
sgin.  '  Eben-ben-bolo,  who  was  the  son  of  Ban, 
as  born  on  the  foggy  summits  of  Benderabassi. 
[is  beard  was  whiter  than  the  feathers  which 
sO  the  breast  of  the  penguin  ;  his  eyes  were  like 
le  eyes  of  doves,  when  washed  by  the  dews  of 
tt  morning ;  his  hair,  which  hung  like  the  willow 
eeping  over  the  glassy  stream,  was  so  beautiful 
lai  it  seemed  to  reflect  its  own  brightness ;  and 
is  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  wild  deer  which 
eeth  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.'  There,  there 
i  the  true  eastern  taste  for  you  !  every  advance 
avde  towards  sense  is  only  a  deviation  from 
■and.  Eastern  tales  should  always  be  sonorous, 
ifty,  musical,  and  unmeaning." 

I  could  not  avoid  smiling  to  hear  a  native  of 
Ingland  attempt  to  instruct  me  in  the  true  eastern 
liom  ;  and  after  he  looked  round  for  some  time 
ir  applause,  I  presumed  to  ask  him  whether  he 
ad  ever  travelled  into  the  East ;  to  which  he 
spfied  in  the  negative.  I  demanded  whether  he 
Dderstood  Chinese  or  Arabic ;  to  which  also  he 
Dswered  as  before.    "  Then  how,  sir,"  said  I, 

can  you  pretend  to  determine  upon  the  eastern 
trie,  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
istern  writings !  Take,  sir,  the  word  of  one  who 
i  professedly  a  Chinese,  and  who  is  actually 
arusinted  with  the  Arabian  writers,  that  what  is 
limed  upon  you  daily  for  an  imitation  of  eastern 
riling,  no  way  resembles  their  manner,  either  in 
srtSment  or  diction.  In  the  East,  similes  are 
adorn  used,  and  metaphors  almost  wholly  un- 
sown ;  but  in  China,  particularly,  the  very 
nerse  of  what  you  allude  to  takes  place  :  a  cool 
Uegmatic  method  of  writing  prevails  there.  The 
liters  of  that  country,  ever  more  assiduous  to 
struct  than  to  please,  address  rather  the  judg- 
ent  than  the  fancy.  Unlike  many  authors  of 
orope,  who  have  no  consideration  of  the  reader's 
me,  they  generally  leave  more  to  be  understood 
tan  thev  express. 

"  Besides,  sir,  you  must  not  expect  from  an 
habitant  of  China,  the  same  ignorance,  the 
me  unlettered  simplicity,  that  you  find  in  a 
ark,  Persian,  or  a  native  of  Peru.  The  Chinese 
re  versed  in  the  sciences  as  well  as  you,  and  are 
asters  of  several  arts  unknown  to  the  people  of 
■rope.    Many  of  them  are  instructed  not  only 

their  own  national  learning,  but  are  perfectly 
all  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  learning 
'  the  West.    If  my  word  in  such  a  case  is  not 

be  taken,  consult  your  own  travellers  on  this 
ad,  who  affirm  that  the  scholars  of  Pekin  and 
am  sustain  theological  theses  in  Latin.  '  The 
Oege  of  Masprend,  which  is  but  a  league  from 
ass,'  says  one  of  your  travellers*, (  came  in  a 
dyto  salute  our  ambassador.     Nothing  gave 
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me  more  sincere  pleasure  than  to  behold  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  venerable  both  from  age  and  mo- 
desty, followed  by  a  number  of  youths  of  all 
nations,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tonquinese,  of  Cochin 
China,  Pegu,  and  Siam,  all  willing  to  pay  their 
respects  in  the  most  polite  manner  imaginable. 
A  Cochin  Chinese  made  an  excellent  Latin  oration 
upon  the  occasion  ;  he  was  succeeded  and  even 
outdone  by  a  student  of  Tonquin,  who  was  as  well 
skilled  in  the  western  learning  as  any  scholar  of 
Paris.'  Now,  sir,  if  youths,  who  never  stirred 
from  home,  are  so  perfectly  skilled  in  your  laws 
and  learning,  surely  more  must  be  expected  from 
one  like  me,  who  liave  travelled  so  many  thousand 
miles ;  who  have  conversed  familiarly  for  several 
years  with  the  English  factors  established  at 
Canton,  and  the  missionaries  sent  us  from  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  unaffected  of  every  country 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  and  a  page  of  our 
Confucius  and  of  your  Tillotson  have  scarcely 
any  material  difference.  Pal  try  affectation,  strained 
allusions,  and  disgusting  finery,  are  easily  attained 
by  those  who  choose  to  wear  them  ;  and  they  are 
but  too  frequently  the  badges  of  ignorance,  or  of 
stupidity,  whenever  it  would  endeavour  to  please." 
I  was  proceeding  in  my  discourse,  when,  looking 
round,  I  perceived  the  company  no  way  attentive 
to  what  I  attempted,  with  so  much  earnestness, 
to  enforce.  One  lady  was  whispering  her  that  sat  • 
next,  another  was  studying  the  merits  of  a  fan,  a 
third  began  to  yawn,  and  the  author  himself  fell 
fast  asleep.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  high  time  to 
make  a  retreat ;  nor  did  the  company  seem  to 
show  any  regret  at  my  preparations  for  departure ; 
even  the  lady  who  had  invited  me,  with  the  most 
mortifying  insensibility  saw  me  seize  my  hat  and 
rise  from  my  cushion  :  nor  was  I  invited  to  repeat 
my  visit,  because  it  was  found  that  I  aimed  at 
appearing  rather  a  reasonable  creature,  than  an 
outlandish  idiot.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO  TUB  SAMS. 

The  polite  arts  are  in  this  country  subject  to 
as  many  revolutions  as  its  laws  or  politics  ;  not 
only  the  objects  of  fancy  and  dress,  but  even  of 
delicacy  and  taste,  are  directed  by  the  capricious 
influence  of  fashion.  I  am  told  there  has  been  a 
time  when  poetry  was  universally  encouraged  by 
the  great ;  when  men  of  the  first  rank  not  only 
patronised  the  poet,  but  produced  the  finest  models 
for  his  imitation.  It  was  then  the  English  sent 
forth  those  glowing  rhapsodies  which  we  have  so 
often  read  over  together  with  rapture;  poems 
big  with  all  the  sublimity  of  Mentius,  and  sup- 
ported by  reasoning  as  strong  as  that  of  Zimpo. 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  wisdom,  but  they  are 
also  fond  of  having  it  without  study ;  to  read 
poetry  required  thought,  and  the  Engush  nobility 
were  not  fond  of  thinkiug  :  they  soon,  therefore, 
placed  their  affections  upon  music,  because  in  this 
thev  might  indulge  a  happy  vacancy,  and  yet 
still  have  pretensions  to  delicacy  and  taste  as 
before.  They  soon  brought  their  numerous  depend- 
ants into  an  approbation  of  their  pleasures  ;  who, 
in  turn,  led  their  thousand  imitators  to  feel  or 
feign  a  similitude  of  passion.  Colonies  of  singers 
were  now  hnported  from  abroad  at  a  vast  expense, 
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and  it  was  expected  the  English  would  soon  be 
able  to  set  examples  to  Europe :  all  these  expect- 
ations, however,  were  soon  dissipated.  In  spite 
of  the  zeal  which  fired  the  great,  the  ignorant 
vulgar  refused  to  be  taught  to  sing  ;  refused  to 
undergo  the  ceremonies  which  were  to  initiate 
them  in  the  singing  fraternity :  thus  the  colony 
from  abroad  dwindled  by  degrees  ;  for  they  were 
of  themselves  unfortunately  incapable  of  propa- 
gating tho  breed. 

Music  having  thus  lost  its  splendour,  painting 
is  now  become  the  sole  object  of  fashionable  care. 
The  title  of  connoisseur  in  that  art  is  at  present 
the  safest  passport  in  every  fashionable  society :  a 
well-timed  shrug,  an  admiring  attitude,  and  one 
or  two  exotic  tones  of  exclamation,  are  sufficient 
qualifications  for  men  of  low  circumstances  to 
curry  favour.  Even  some  of  the  young  nobility 
are  .themselves  early  instructed  in  handling  the 
pencil ;  while  their  happy  parents,  big  with  expec- 
tation, foresee  the  walls  of  every  apartment  covered 
with  the  manufactures  of  their  posterity. 

But  many  of  the  English  are  not  content  with 
giving  all  their  time  to  tips  art  at  home ;  some 
young  men  of  distinction  are  found  to  travel 
through  Europe  with  no  other  intent  tlian  that  of 
understanding  and  collecting  pictures,  Htudying 
seals,  and  describing  statues.  On  they  travel  from 
'  this  cabinet  cf  curiosities,  to  that  gallery  of  pic- 
tures ;  waste  the  prime  of  life  in  wonder ;  skilful 
in  pictures,  ignorant  in  men :  yet  impossible  to  be 
reclaimed,  because  their  follies  take  shelter  under 
the  names  of  delicacy  and  taste. 

It  is  true,  painting  should  have  due  encourage- 
ment, as  the  painter  can  undoubtedly  fit  up  our 
apartments  in  a  much  more  elegant  manner  than 
the  upholsterer;  but  I  should  think  a  man  of 
fashion  makes  but  an  indifferent  exchange,  who 
lays  out  all  that  time  in  furnishing  his  house, 
which  he  should  have  employed  in  the  furniture 
of  his  head.  A  person,  who  shows  no  other  symp- 
toms of  taste  than  his  cabinet  or  gallery,  might 
as  well  boast  to  me  of  the  furniture  of  his  kitchen. 

I  know  no  other  motive  but  vanity  that  induces 
the  great  to  testify  such  an  inordinate  passion  for 
pictures  ;  after  the  piece  is  bought,  and  gazed  at 
eight  or  ten  days  successively,  the  purchaser's 
pleasure  must  surely  be  over  ;  all  the  satisfaction 
he  can  then  liave  is  to  show  it  to  others  ;  he  may 
be  considered  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure  of 
which  lie  makes  no  manner  of  use  :  his  gallery  is 
furnished  not  for  himself,  but  the  connoisseur, 
who  is  generally  some  humble  flatterer,  ready  to 
feign  a  rapture  he  does  not  feel,  and  as  necessary 
to  the  liappiness  of  a  picture-buyer  as  gazers  are 
to  the  magnificence  of  an  Asiatic  procession. 

I  liave  enclosed  a  letter  from  a  youth  of  distinc- 
tion, on  his  travels,  to  his  father  in  England  ;  in 
which  he  appears  addicted  to  no  vice,  seems  obe- 
dient to  his  governor,  of  a  good-natured  disposition, 
and  fond  of  improvement ;  but  at  the  same  time 
early  taught  to  regard  cabinets  and  galleries  as 
the  only  proper  schools  of  improvement,  and  to 
consider  a  skill  in  pictures  as  the  propcrest  know- 
ledge for  a  man  of  quality. 

"  Mr  Lord, — We  have  been  but  two  days  at 
Antwerp  ;  wherefore  I  have  sat  down  as  soon  as 
possible  to  give  you  some  account  of  what  we  have 
seen  since  our  arrival,  desirous  of  letting  no  oppor- 


tunity pass  without  writing  to  so  good  a  father. 
Immediately  upon  alighting  from  our  Rotterdim 
machine,  my  governor,  who  is  immoderately  fosd 
of  paintings,  and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
judge,  would  let  no  tune  pass  till  we  paid  our  re* 
spects  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin-mother,  which 
contains  treasures  beyond  estimation.  We  took  an 
infinity  of  pains  in  knowing  its  exact  dimensions, 
and  differed  half  a  foot  in  our  calculations ;  so  I 
leave  tliat  to  some  succeeding  information.  I 
really  l>clievc  my  governor  and  I  could  have  lived 
and  died  there.  There  is  scarce  a  pillar  in  the 
whole  church  tliat  is  not  adorned  by  a  Rubens,! 
Vander  Meulen,  a  Vandyke,  or  a  Wouvermans. 
What  attitudes,  carnations,  and  draperies !  I  am 
almost  induced  to  pity  the  English,  who  have  nose 
of  those  exquisite  pieces  among  them.  As  we  in 
willing  to  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  doing  business 
we  immediately  after  went  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hogen- 
dorp,  whom  you  have  so  frequently  commeoW 
for  his  judicious  collection.  His  cameos  are  indeed 
beyond  price ;  his  intaglios  not  so  good.  He 
showed  us  one  of  an  officiating  flames,  which  he 
thought  to  be  an  antique  ;  but  my  governor,  who 
is  not  to  «be  deceived  in  these  particulars,  soon 
found  it  to  be  an  arrant  cinque  cento.  I  coold 
not,  however,  sufficiently  admire  the  genint  of 
Mr.  Hogendorp,  who  lias  been  able  to  collect 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  thousand  things 
which  nobody  knows  the  use  of.  Except  your 
lordship  and  my  governor,  I  do  not  know  anybody 
I  admire  so  much.  He  is  indeed  a  surprising 
genius.  The  next  morning  early,  as  we  were  re- 
solved to  take  the  whole  day  before  us,  we  sent 
our  compliments  to  Mr.  Van  Sprockken,  desnisg 
to  see  his  galiery,  which  request  he  very  poitseh 
complied  with.  His  gallery  measures  fifty  feet  By 
twenty,  and  is  well  filled  ;  but  what  surprised  me 
most  of  nl  1 , was  to  see  a  "  Holy  Family  "  just  like yoor 
lordship's,  which  this  ingenious  gentleman  assure* 
me  is  the  true  original.  I  own  this  gave  me  in- 
expressible uneasiness,  and  I  fear  it  will  to  you 
lordship,  as  I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  onh 
original  was  in  your  lordship's  possession :  I  would 
advise  you,  however,  to  take  yours  down  till  i»* 
merits  can  be  ascertained,  my  governor  assuring 
me  tliat  he  intends  to  write  a  long  dissertation  to 
prove  its  originality.  One  might  study  in  thv 
city  for  ages,  and  still  find  something  new:  we 
went  from  this  to  view  the  cardinal's  statues, 
which  are  really  very  fine  ;  there  were  three 
spintria  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  sll 
arm-in-arm  :  the  torse  which  I  heard  you  talk  * 
much  of,  is  at  last  discovered  to  be  a  "  Herculd 
spinning,"  and  not  a  "Cleopatra  bathing,'' as  yoor 
lordship  had  conjectured ;  there  has  been  a  treats* 
written  to  prove  it. 

"  My  Lord  Firmly  is  certainly  a  Goth,  a  Vinaal: 
no  taste  in  the  world  for  painting.  I  wonder  how 
any  call  him  a  man  of  taste  :  passing  through  tb* 
streets  of  Antwerp  a  few  davs  ago,  and  obterring 
the  nakedness  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  so  bar- 
barous as  to  observe,  that  he  thought  the  best 
method  the  Flemings  could  take  was  to  sell  their 
pictures  and  buy  clothes.  Ah,  Cogline !  we  shall  \ 
go  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Ca warden's  cabinet,  and  the  I 
next  day  we  shall  sec  the  curiosities  collected  ty 
Van  Ran,  and  the  day  after  we  shall  nay  a  ▼** 

to  Mount  Calvary,  and  after  that But  I  nad 

my  paper  finished ;  so  with  the  most  sincere  wish* 
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rar  lordship's  happiness,  and  with  hopes  after 
ff  seen  Italy,  that  centre  of  pleasure,  to  re- 
nome  worthy  the  care  and  expense  which 
ecu  generously  laid  out  in  my  improvement, 
"  I  remain,  my  Lord, 

«  Yours,  &c." 

LETTER  XXXV. 

Himopo,  a  Blare  In  Penia,  to  Altangi,  a  travelling 
philosopher  of  China,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

■xuifK  has  made  me  the  slave  of  another,  but 
<e  and  inclination  render  me  entirely  subser- 

to  you:  a  tyrant  commands  my  body,  but 
re  master  of  my  heart  And  yet  let  not  thy 
ible  nature  condemn  me  when  I  confess  that 
1  my  soul  shrink  with  my  circumstances.  I 
ay  mind  not  less  than  my  body  bend  beneath 
igours  of  servitude ;  the  master  whom  I  serve 
i  every  day  more  formidable.  In  spite  of 
n,  which  should  teach  me  to  despise  him,  his 
ns  image  fills  even  my  dreams  with  horror. 
Tew  days  ago,  a  Christian  slave,  who  wrought 
a  gardens,  happening  to  enter  an  arbour 
b  the  tyrant  was  entertaining  the  ladies  of 
larem  with  coffee,  the  unhappy  captive  was 
diately  stabbed  to  the  heart  for  his  intrusion. 
e  been  preferred  to  his  place,  which,  though 
iborious  than  my  former  station,  is  yet  more 
liefal,  as  it  brings  me  nearer  him  whose 
nee  excites  sensations  at  once  of  disgust  and 
tension. 

to  what  a  state  of  misery  are  the  modern 
ana  fallen  !  A  nation  famous  for  setting  the 
I  an  example  of  freedom,  is  now  become  a 
of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves.  The  house- 
Tartar  of  Kamkatska,  who  enjoys  his  herbs 
tis  fish  in  unmolested  freedom,  may  be  envied, 
npared  to  the  thousands  who  pme  here  in 
ess  servitude,  and  curse  the  day  that  gave 

being.  Is  this  just  dealing,  Heaven  !  to 
»r  millions  wretched  to  swell  up  the  happiness 
*ew? — cannot  the  powerful  of  this  earth  be 
y  without  our  sighs  and  tears ;  mast  every 
y  of  the  great  be  woven  from  the  calamities 

>  poor !  It  must,  it  must  surely  be,  that  this 
ig  discordant  life  is  but  the  prelude  to  some 
e  harmony  ;  the  soul,  attuned  to  virtue  here, 

go  from  hence  to  fill  up  the  universal  choir 
b  Tien  presides  in  person,  where  there  shall 

>  tyrants  to  frown,  no  shackles  to  bind,  nor 
hips  to  threaten;  where  I  shall  once  more 

my  father  with  rapture,  and  give  a  loose  to 
piety  ;  where  I  Bhall  hang  on  his  neck,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  lips,  and  thank  him  for  all 
appiness  to  which  he  has  introduced  me. 
e  wretch  whom  fortune  has  made  my  master 
\tc\y  purchased  several  slaves  of  both  sexes  ; 
tg  the  rest  I  hear  a  Christian  captive  talked 
ith  admiration.  The  eunuch  who  bought 
md  who  is  accustomed  to  survey  beauty  with 
erence,  speaks  of  her  with  emotion  !  Her 
,  however,  astonishes  her  attendant  slaves 
sas  than  her  beauty.  It  is  reported  that  she 
es  the  warmest  solicitation  of  her  haughty 
,  he  has  even  ofTered  to  make  her  one  of  his 
wives  upon  changing  her  religion,  and  con- 
ing to  his.  It  is  probable  she  cannot  refuse 
extraordinary  offers,  and  her  delay  is  perhaps 
ded  to  enhance  her  favours. 


I  have  just  now  seen  her ;  she  inadvertently 
approached  the  place  without  a  veil,  where  I  sat 
writing.  She  seemed  to  regard  the  heavens  alone 
with  fixed  attention :  there  her  most  ardent  gaze 
was  directed.  Genius  of  the  sun !  what  unexpected 
softness !  what  animated  grace !  her  beauty  seemed 
the  transparent  covering  of  virtue.  Celestial  be- 
ings could  not  wear  a  look  of  more  perfection, 
while  sorrow  humanised  her  form,  and  mixed  my 
admiration  with  pity.  I  rose  from  the  bank  on 
which  I  sat,  and  she  retired ;  happy  that  none 
observed  us,  for  such  an  interview  might  have 
been  fatal. 

I  have  regarded,  till  now,  the  opulence  and  the 
power  of  my  tyrant,  without  envy ;  I  saw  him 
with  a  mind  incapable  of  enjoying  the  gift  of 
fortune,  and  consequently  regarded  him  as  one 
loaded,  rather  than  enriched,  with  its  favours ; 
but  at  present,  when  I  think  that  so  much  beauty 
is  reserved  only  for  him,  that  so  many  charms 
shall  be  lavished  on  a  wretch  incapable  of  feeling 
the  greatness  of  the  blessing,  I  own  I  feel  a  reluc- 
tance to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

But  let  not  my  father  impute  those  uneasy  sen- 
sations to  so  trifling  a  cause  as  love.  No,  never 
let  it  be  thought  that  your  son,  and  the  pupil  of 
the  wise  Fum  Hoam,  could  stoop  to  so  degrading 
a  passion.  I  am  only  displeased  at  seeing  so  much 
excellence  so  unjustly  disposed  of. 

The  uneasiness  which  I  feel  is  not  for  myself, 
but  for  the  beautiful  Christian.  When  I  reflect 
on  the  barbarity  of  him  for  whom  she  is  designed, 
I  pity,  indeed  I  pity  her :  when  I  think  that  she 
must  only  share  one  heart,  who  deserves  to  com- 
mand a  thousand,  excuse  me,  if  I  feel  an  emotion 
which  universal  benevolence  extorts  from  me.  As 
I  am  convinced  that  you  take  a  pleasure  in  those 
sallies  of  humanity,  and  are  particularly  pleased 
with  compassion,  I  could  not  avoid  discovering 
the  sensibility  with  which  I  felt  this  beautiful 
stranger's  distress.  I  have  for  a  while  forgot,  in 
hers,  the  miseries  of  my  own  hopeless  situation  : 
the  tyrant  grows  every  day  more  severe ;  and 
love,  which  softens  all  other  minds  into  tender- 
ness, seems  only  to  have  increased  his  severity. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  XXXVI. 

FROM  THR  SANK. 

The  whole  harem  is  filled  with  a  tumultuous 
joy  !  Zelis,  the  beautiful  captive,  has  consented 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  become 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  fastidious  Persian.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  transport  that  sits  on 
every  face  on  this  occasion.  Music  and  feasting 
fill  every  apartment;  the  most  miserable  slave 
seems  to  forget  his  chains,  and  sympathises  with 
the  happiness  of  Mostadad.  The  herb  we  tread 
beneath  our  feet  is  not  made  more  for  our  use, 
than  every  slave  around  him  for  their  imperious 
master ;  mere  machines  of  obedience,  they  wait 
with  silent  assiduity,  feel  his  pains,  and  rejoice  in 
his  exultation.  Heavens  !  how  much  is  requisite 
to  make  one  man  happy ! 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  slaves,  and  I  among 
the  number,  have  got  orders  to  prepare  for  carry- 
ing him  in  triumph  to  the  bridal  apartments.  The 
blaze  of  perfumed  torches  is  to  imitate  the  day  : 
the  dancers  and  singers  are  hired  at  a  vast  expense. 
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The  nuptial*  arc  to  be  celebrated  on  the  approach- 
ing feast  of  Earboura,  when  a  hundred  taels  in 
gold  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  barren  wives, 
in  order  to  pray  for  fertility  from  the  approaching 
onion. 

What  will  •  not  riches  procure !  a  hundred 
domestics,  who  curse  the  tyrant  in  their  souls,  are 
commauded  to  wear  a  face  of  joy,  and  they  are 
joyful.  A  hundred  flatterers  aro  ordered  to  attend, 
and  they  All  his  ears  with  praise.  Beauty,  all- 
commanding  beauty,  sues  for  admittance,  and 
scarcely  receives  an  answer ;  even  love  itself 
seems  to  wait  upon  fortune,  or  though  the  passion 
be  only  feigned,  yet  it  wears  every  appearance  of 
sincerity ;  and  what  greater  pleasure  can  even 
true  sincerity  confer,  or  what  would  the  rich  have 
more? 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  intended  magnificence 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  the  costly  dresses  of  the 
bride  ;  six  eunuchs  in  the  most  Mumptuous  habits 
are  to  conduct  him  to  the  nuptial  couch,  and  wait 
his  orders.  Six  ladies,  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
Persia,  are  directed  to  undress  the  bride.  Their 
business  is  to  assist,  to  encourage  her,  to  divest 
her  of  every  encumbering  part  of  her  dress,  all 
but  the  last  covering,  which,  by  an  artful  compli- 
cation of  ribands,  is  purposely  made  difficult  to 
unloose,  and  with  which  she  is  to  part  reluctantly 
even  to  the  joyful  possessor  of  her  beauty. 

Mostadad,  0  my  father,  is  no  philosopher  ;  and 
yet  he  seems  perfectly  contented  with  ignorance. 
Possessed  of  numberless  slaves,  camels,  and  women, 
he  desires  no  greater  possession.  He  never  ofiened 
the  page  of  Mentius,  and  yet  all  the  slaves  tell  me 
that  he  is  happy. 

Forgive  the  weakness  of  my  nature,  if  I  some- 
times feel  my  heart  rebellious  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom,  and  eager  for  happiness  like  his.  Yet 
why  wuh  for  his  wealth  with  his  ignorance  ;  to  l>e, 
like  him,  incapable  of  sentimental  pleasures,  in- 
capable of  feeling  the  happiness  of  making  others 
happy,  incapable  of  teaching  the  beautiful  ZcUb 
philosophy ! 

What !  shall  I  in  a  transport  of  passion  give  up 
the  golden  mean,  the  universal  harmony,  the  un- 
changing essence,  for  the  possession  of  a  hundred 
camels ;  as  many  slaves,  thirty-five  beautiful 
horses,  and  seventy-three  fine  women  ?  First  blast 
me  to  the  centre  !  degrade  me  beneath  the  most 
degraded  !  pare  my  nails,  ye  powers  of  heaven  ! 
ere  I  would  stoop  to  such  an  exchange.  What ! 
part  with  philosophy,  which  teaches  me  to  sup- 
press my  passions  instead  of  gratifying  them, 
which  teaches  me  even  to  divest  my  soul  of  pas- 
sion ;  which  teaches  serenity  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
tures ;  philosophy,  by  which  even  now  I  am  so 
very  serene,  and  so  very  much  at  ease,  to  be  per- 
suaded to  part  with  it  for  any  other  enjoyment ! 
Never,  never,  even  though  persuasion  spoke  in 
the  accents  of  Zelis  ! 

A  female  slave  informs  me  that  the  bride  is  to 
be  arrayed  in  a  tissue  of  silver,  and  her  hair 
adorned  with  the  largest  pearls  of  Ormus ;  but 
why  tease  you  with  particulars,  in  which  we  are 
both  so  little  concerned  ?  The  pain  I  feel  in  sepa- 
ration throws  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  which  in 
this  scene  of  universal  joy  I  fear  may  be  attributed 
to  some  other  cause  ;  how  wretched  arc  those 
who  are,  like  me,  denied  even  the  last  resource  of 
miser}-,  their  tears  !    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

rmu  TUB  SAME. 

I  begin  to  have  doubts  wliether  wisdom  be  alone 
sufficient  to  make  us  happy  ;  whether  every  step 
we  make  in  refinement  is  not  an  inlet  into  new 
disquietudes.  A  mind  too  vigorous  and  active 
serves  only  to  consume  the  body  to  which  it  ii 
joined,  as  the  richest  jewels  are  soonest  (band  to 
wear  their  settings. 

When  we  rise  in  knowledge,  as  the  prospect 
widens  the  objects  of  our  regard  become  man 
obscure  ;  and  the  unlettered  peasant,  whose  view 
are  only  directed  to  the  narrow  sphere  aroul 
him,  beholds  Nature  with  a  finer  relish,  and  tasks 
her  blessings  with  a  keener  appetite,  than  the  phi- 
losopher whose  mind  attempts  to  grasp  a  nonrenal 
system. 

As  I  was  some  days  ago  punning  this  subject 
among  a  circle  of  my  fellow-alaves,  an  anaeat 
(iuebre  of  the  number,  equally  remarkable  for  ha 
piety  and  wisdom,  seemed  touched  with  my  ©*■ 
venation,  and  desired  to  illustrate  what  I  bad 
been  saying,  with  an  allegory  taken  from  the  Zen- 
davesta  of  Zoroaster :  "  By  this  we  shall  be 
taught,"  says  he, M  that  they  who  travel  in  pararit 
of  wisdom  walk  only  in  a  circle ;  and  after  ifl 
their  labour,  at  last  return  to  their  pristine  ite- 
rance ;  and  in  this  also  we  shall  tee  that  enthaa- 
astic  confidence  or  unsatisfying  doubts  termisito 
all  our  inquiries. 

MIu  early  timet*,  before  myriads  of  nation 
covered  the  earth,  the  whole  human  nee  Kved 
together  in  one  valley.  The  simple  inhabitssfc, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  raountiias, 
knew  no  other  world  but  the  little  spot  to  whieh 
they  were  confined.  They  fancied  the  beafeaf 
bent  down  to  meet  the  mountain  tops,  and  formed 
an  impenetrable  wall  to  surround  tiiem.  Nose 
had  ever  yet  ventured  to  climb  the  steepy  chf,  a 
order  to  explore  those  regions  that  lay  beyond  it; 
they  knew  the  nature  of  the  skies  only  from  atnv 
dition  which  mentioned  their  being  made  of  ads- 
mant ;  traditions  make  up  the  reasonings  of  the 
simple,  and  serve  to  silence  every  inquiry. 

u  In  this  sequestered  vale,  blessed  with  all  u* 
spontaneous  productions  of  Nature,  the  honeyed 
blossom,  the  refreshing  breeze,  the  gliding  brook, 
the  golden  fruitage,  the  simple  inhabitants  seemed 
liappy  in  themselves,  happy  in  each  other ;  they 
desired  no  greater  pleasures,  they  knew  of  none 
greater  ;  ambition,  pride,  and  envy  were  vices  bb-  i 
known  among  them  ;  and  from  the  peculiar  ■■*  ; 
plicity  of  its  possessors,  the  country  was  osfled  | 
The  Valley  of  Jgnoranoe. 

u  At  length,  however,  an  unhappy  youth,  moft 
aspiring  tlian  the  rest,  undertook  to  climb  tk 
mountain's  side,  and  examine  the  summits  wfaka 
were  deemed  hitherto  inaccessible.  The  iahsW- 
ants  from  below  gazed  with  wonder  at  his  inttY* 
pidity ;  some  apnUudedhiscourage,othen  costard 
his  folly  :  still,  however,  he  proceeded  toward*  the 
place  where  the  earth  and  heavens  seemed  tonnijjj  j 
and  at  length  arrived  at  the  wished-fbr  height  w  ; 
extreme  labour  and  assiduity.  I 

"  His  first  surprise  was  to  find  the  skies,  not  tf 
he  expected,  within  his  reach,  but  still  as  far  off* 
before  ;  his  amazement  increased  when  he  saw  s 
wide  extended  region  lying  on  the  opposite  sins  •» 
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le  mountain,  bat  it  rose  to  astonishment  when  he 
sfceld  a  country  at  a  distance  more  beautiful  and 
luring  than  even  that  he  had  ju»t  left  behind. 

*  As  he  continued  to  gazo  with  wonder,  a  genius, 
tth  a  look  of  infinite  modesty,approaching,  offered 

be  his  guide  and  instructor.  The  distant  coun- 
r  which  you  so  much  admire,  says  the  angelic 
tag,  is  called  The  Land  of  Certainty  ;  in  that 
Arming  retreat,  sentiment  contributes  to  refine 
ery  sensual  banquet :  the  inhabitants  are  blessed 
its  every  solid  enjoyment,  and  still  more  blessed 
a  perfect  consciousness  of  their  own  felicity ; 
sorance  in  that  country  is  wholly  unknown,  all 
ire  is  satisfaction  without  alloy,  for  every  plea- 
re  first  undergoes  the  examination  of  reason. 
i  for  me,  I  am  called  the  Genius  of  Demonstra- 
te and  am  stationed  here  in  order  to  conduct 
try  adventurer  to  that  land  of  happiness,  through 
aw  intervening  regions  you  see  overhung  with 
gs  and  darkness,  and  horrid  with  forests,  cata- 
eta,  caverns,  and  various  other  shapes  of  danger, 
it  follow  me,  and  in  time  I  may  lead  you  to  that 
■suit  desirable  land  of  tranquillity. 
M  The  intrepid  traveller  immediately  put  himself 
rier  the  direction  of  the  genius,  and  both  jour- 
ying  on  together  with  a  slow  but  agreeable  pace, 
eeived  the  tediousness  of  the  way  by  conversa- 
a.  The  beginning  of  the  journey  seemed  to 
Mnise  true  satisfaction,  but  as  they  proceeded 
rward,  the  skies  became  more  gloomy  and  the 
if  more  intricate  ;  they  often  inadvertently  ap- 
oaehed  the  brow  of  some  frightful  precipice,  or 
» brink  of  a  torrent,  and  were  obliged  to  measure 
ek  their  former  way  ;  the  gloom  increasing  as 
sy  proceeded,  their  pace  became  more  slow  ; 
jv  paused  at  every  step,  frequently  stumbled, 
i  tneir  distrust  and  timidity  increased.  The 
nine  of  Demonstration  now  therefore  advised 
ipupO  to  grope  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  as  a 
nod,  though  more  slow,  yet  less  liable  to  error. 
K  In  this  manner  they  attempted  to  punue  their 
D-ney  for  some  time,  when  they  were  overtaken 
another  genius,  who  with  a  precipitate  pace 
sued  travelling  the  same  way.  He  was  instantly 
own  by  the  other  to  be  the  Genius  of  Proba- 
Hy.  He  wore  two  wide  extended  wings  at  his 
ek,  which  incessantly  waved,  without  increasing 
» rapidity  of  his  motion  ;  his  countenance  be- 
kyed  a  confidence  that  the  ignorant  might  mis- 
ds  for  sincerity,  and  ho  had  but  one  eye,  which 
■  fixed  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
K  '  Servant  of  Hormizda,'  cried  he,  approaching 
>  mortal  pilgrim,  *  if  thou  art  travelling  to  the 
md  of  Certainty,  how  iff  it  possible  to  arrive 
ae  under  the  guidance  of  a  genius,  who  pro- 
>ds  forward  so  slowly,  and  is  so  little  ac- 
linted  with  the  way  !  fellow  me,  we  shall  soon 
rform  the  journey  to  where  every  pleasure  waits 
r  arrival.' 

"The  peremptory  tone  in  which  this  genius 
ike,  and  the  speed  with  which  he  moved  for- 
rd,  induced  the  traveller  to  change  his  conduc- 
',  and  leaving  his  modest  companion  behind,  he 
weeded  forward  with  his  more  confident  direc- 
V  securing  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  increased 
beity  of  his  motion. 

*  But  soon  he  found  reason  to  repent.  When- 
tr  a  torrent  crossed  their  way,  his  guide  taught 
a  to  despise  the  obstacle  by  plunging  him  m  ; 

a,  precipice  presented,  he  was  directed 


to  fling  himself  forward.  Thus  each  moment 
miraculously  escaping,  his  repeated  escapes  only 
served  to  increase  his  temerity.  He  led  him  there- 
fore forward,  amidst  infinite  difficulties,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  an  ocean,  which  appeared 
(innavigable  from  the  black  mists  that  lay  upon  its 
surface.  Its  unquiet  waves  were  of  the  darkest 
hue,  and  gave  a  lively  representation  of  the  vari- 
ous agitations  of  the  human  mind. 

"  The  Genius  of  Probability  now  confessed  his 
temerity,  owned  his  being  an  improper  guide  to  the 
Land  of  Certainty,  a  country  where  no  mortal 
had  ever  been  permitted  to  arrive  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  supply  the  traveller  with  ano- 
ther conductor,  who  should  carry  him  to  the  Land 
of  Confidence,  a  region  where  the  inhabitants  lived 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  tasted  almost  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  in  the  Land  of  Certainty. 
Not  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  stamped  three  times 
on  the  ground,  and  called  forth  the  Demon  of 
Error,  a  gloomy  fiend  of  the  servants  of  Arimanee. 
The  yawning  earth  gave  up  the  reluctant  savage, 
who  seemed  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  the  day. 
His  stature  was  enormous,  his  colour  black  and 
hideous,  his  aspect  betrayed  a  thousand  varying 
passions,  and  he  spread  forth  pinions  that  were 
fitted  for  the  most  rapid  flight  The  traveller  at 
first  was  shocked  with  the  spectre ;  but  finding  him 
obedient  to  superior  power,  he  assumed  his  former 
tranquillity. 

"  *  I  have  called  you  to  duty,'  cries  the  genius 
to  the  demon, '  to  bear  on  your  back  a  son  of  mor- 
tality over  the  Ocean  of  Doubts  into  the  Land  of 
Confidence :  I  expect  vou  will  perform  your  com- 
mission -with  punctuality.  And  as  for  you,'  con- 
tinued the  genius,  addressing  the  traveller,  *  when 
once  I  have  bound  this  fillet  round  your  eyes,  let 
no  voice  of  persuasion,  nor  threats  the  most  terri- 
fying, persuade  you  to  unbind  it  in  order  to  look 
round  ;  keep  the  fillet  fast,  look  not  at  the  ocean 
below,  and  you  may  certainly  expect  to  arrive  at 
a  region  of  pleasure/ 

"Thus  saying,  and  the  traveller's  eyes  being 
covered,  the  demon,  muttering  curses,  raised  him 
on  his  back,  and  instantly  up-borne  by  his  strong 
pinions,  directed  his  flight  among  the  clouds. 
Neither  the  loudest  thunder,  nor  the  most  angry 
tempest,  could  persuade  the  traveller  to  unbind 
his  eyes.  The  demon  directed  his  flight  down- 
wards, and  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  a 
thousand  voices,  some  with  loud  invectives,  others 
in  the  sarcastic  tones  of  contempt,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  look  round  ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  keep  his  eyes  covered,  and  would  in 
all  probability  have  arrived  at  the  happy  land,  had 
not  (lattery  effected  what  other  means  could  not 
perform.  For  now  he  heard  himself  welcomed 
on  every  side  to  the  promised  land,  and  a  universal 
shout  of  joy  was  sent  forth  at  his  safe  arrival ;  the 
wearied  traveller,  desirous  of  seeing  the  long- 
wished-for  country,  at  length  pulled  the  fillet  from 
his  eyes,  and  ventured  to  look  round  him.  But  he 
had  unloosed  the  band  too  soon  ;  he  was  not  yet 
above  half-way  over.  The  demon,  who  was  still 
hovering  in  the  air,  and  had  produced  those  sounds 
only  in  order  to  deceive,  was  now  freed  from  his 
commission  ;  wherefore,  throwing  the  astonished 
traveller  from  his  back,  the  unhappy  youth  fell 
head-long  into  the  subjacent  Ocean  of  Doubts, 
from  whence  he  never  after  was  seen  to  rise. 
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LETTER  XXXVI1T. 

From  LtBN  Chi  Altakoi  to  Fum  IIoam.  fin»t  President  of 
tho  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pekio,  iu  China. 

When  Parmeuio,  the  Grecian,  had  done  some- 
thing which  excited  a  universal  shout  from  the 
surrounding  multitude,  he  was  instantly  struck 
with  tho  doubt,  that  what  liad  their  approbation 
must  certainly  be  wrong  ;  and  turning  to  a  philo- 
sopher who  stood  near  hiin,  "  Pray  sir,"  says  he, 
"  pardon  me  ;  I  fear  I  liavc  been  guilty  of  some 
absurdity." 

You  know  that  I  am  not  loss  tlian  him  a  des- 
piscr  of  the  multitude  ;  you  know  that  I  equally 
detest  flattery  to  the  great ;  yet  ho  many  circum- 
stances have  concurred  to  give  a  lustre  to  tho  lat- 
ter part  of  the  present  English  monarch's  reign, 
that  I  cannot  withhold  my  contribution  of  praise  ; 
I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  crowd  for  once 
just,  in  their  unanimous  approbation. 

Yet  think  not  that  battles  gained,  dominion  ex- 
tended, or  enemies  brought  to  submission,  are  the 
virtues  which  at  present  claim  my  admiration. 
Were  the  reigniug  monarch  only  famous  for  his 
victories,  1  should  regard  his  character  witli  iudif- 
fcrence  :  the  boast  of  heroism  in  this  enlightened 
age  is  justly  regarded  as  a  qualification  of  a  wry 
subordinate  rauk,  and  mankind  now  begin  to  look 
with  becoming  horror  on  these  fires  to  man  ;  the 
virtue  in  this  aged  monarch  which  I  have  at  pre- 
sent in  view,  is  one  of  a  much  more  exalted  nature, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  is  the 
least  praised  of  all  kingly  virtues,  and  yet  deserves 
the  greatest  praise  :  the  virtue  I  mean  injustice  ; 
strict  administration  of  justice,  without  severity 
and  without  favour. 

Of  all  virtues  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 


due  share  of  applause,  and  those  who  practise  it 
must  be  influenced  by  greater  motives  than  empty 
fame  ;  the  people  are  generally  well  pleased  with 
a  remission  of  punishments,  and  all  that  wean  the 
appearance  of  humanity  :  it  is  the  wise  alone  vh» 
are  capable  of  discerning  that  impartial  justice  is 
the  truest  mercy  ;  they  know  it  to  be  very  difficult, 
at  once  to  compassionate,  and  yet  condemn,  an 
object  that  pleads  for  tenderness, 

I  liavc  been  led  into  this  common-place  train  of 
thought  by  a  late  striking  instance  in  this  country 
of  the  impartiality  of  justice,  and  of  the  king's  in- 
flexible resolution  of  mflicting  punishment  where 
it  was  justly  due.  A  man  of  the  first  quality,  ini 
fit  either  of  passion,  melancholy,  or  madnest,mnr- 
dcred  his  servant ;  it  was  expected  that  his  station 
in  life  would  have  lessened  the  ignominy  of  bja 
punishment ;  however,  he  was  arraigned,  con- 
demned, and  underwent  the  same  degrading  death 
with  the  meanest  malefactor.  It  was  well,  con- 
sidering tliat  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility ;  and 
that  he  whose  actions  sink  him  even  beneath  the 
vulgar,  has  no  right  to  those  distinctions  which 
should  be  the  rewards  only  of  merit ;  it  was  per* 
hups  considered  that  crimes  were  more  beinoaf 
among  the  higher  classes  of  people,  as  necessity 
exposes  them  to  fewer  temptations. 

Over  all  the  East,  even  China  not  excepted,  t 
person  of  the  same  quality  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
might,  by  giving  up  a  bliarc  of  his  fortune  to  die 
judge,  buy  off  his  sentence:  there  are  several 
countries  even  in  Europe,  where  the  servant  is 
entirely  the  property  of  his  master  ;  if  a  date 
kills  his  lord,  he  dies  by  the  most  excruciating 
tortures  ;  but  if  the  circumstances  arc  reversed,  s 
small  fine  buys  off  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 
Happy  the  country  where  all  are  equal,  and  where 
those  who  sit  as  judges  have  too  much  integrity 


practised  by  a  king  who  lias  a  power  to  pardon.  |  to  receive  a  briltc,  and  too  much  honour  to  pity 
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All  men,  even  tyrants  themselves,  lean  to  mercy 
when  unbiassed  by  passions  or  interest.  The  heart 
naturally  persuades  to  forgiveness,  and  pursuing 
the  dictates  of  this  pleasing  deceiver,  we  are  led  to 
prefer  our  private  satisfaction  to  public  utility. 
What  a  thorough  love  for  the  public,  what  a  strong 
command  over  the  passions,  what  a  finely-con- 
ducted judgment,  must  he  possess  who  oppo*csthc 
dictates  of  reason  to  those  of  his  heart,  and  pre- 
fers the  future  interest  of  his  people  to  his  own 
immediate  satisfaction ! 

If  still  to  a  man's  own  natural  bias  for  tender- 
ness, we  add  the  numerous  solicitations  made  by  a 
criminal's  friends  for  mi-rcy  :  if  we  survey  a  kin;? 
not  only  opposing  his  own  feelings  but  reluctantly 
refusing  those  lie  regards,  .m.l  this  to  satisfy  the 
public,  whose  cries  he  may  never  hear,  whose  gra- 
titude he  innv  never  receive  ;  this  surely  is  true 
greatness  !  Let  us  fancy  otirsehes  for  a  moment 
in  this  ju*t  old  man's  place,  surrounded  by  num- 
bers, all  soliciting  the  Mine  favour,  a  fa\our  that 
nature  dispose*  us  to  grant,  where  the  induce- 
ments to  pity  a iv  laid  bcfoiv  us  in  the  strongest 
light,  suppliants  at  our  feet,  some  ready  to  resent 
a  refusal,  none  opposing  a  compliance  ;  let  us,  I 
say,  suppose,  ours -Ives  in  such  a  situation,  and  I 
fancy  w«:  tfhoald  find  ourselves  more  apt  to  act  tho 
character  of  good-natured  men  than  of  upright 
magistrates. 

What  contributes  to  raise  justice  above  all  other 
kingly  virtues  is,  that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  a 


from  a  similitude  of  the  prisoner's  title  or  drenm- 
stauces  with  their  own  !  Such  is  England ;  ret 
think  not  that  it  was  always  equally  famed  for  this 
strict  impartiality.  There  was  a  time  even  here 
when  title  softened  the  rigours  of  the  law,  when 
dignified  wretches  we're  suffered  to  live,  and  con- 
tinue for  years  an  equal  disgrace  to  justice  and 
nohility. 

To  this  day,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  the 
great  arc  often  most  scandalously  pardoned  for 
the  most  scandalous  offences.  A  person  is  etill 
alive  among  them  who  has  mere  than  once  de- 
served the  most  ignominious  severity  of  justice. 
His  lM?ing  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  was  thought 
a  Miflicicut  atonement  for  his  being  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  T hi.<  remarkable  i>orsonage  took  plea- 
sure in  shooting  at  tiie  passengers  below,  from  the 
top  of  his  palace  ;  and  iu  this  most  princely  anm*e- 
ment  he  usually  sjK'Pt  sonic  time  every  day.  He  was 
at  length  arraigned  by  the  friends  of  a  person  whom 
in  this  manner  \v*  had  killed,  was  found  guilty  of 
the  charge,  and  condemned  to  die.  His  merciful 
monarch  pardoned  him  in  consideration  of  his 
rauk  and  quality.  The  unrcpenting  criminal  won 
after  renewed  his  usual  eniertauiment,  and  in  the 
same  Dimmer  killed  another  man.  He  was  a 
second  time  condemned  ;  and,  strango  to  think, 
a  second  time  received  his  majesty's  pardon  \ 
Would  you  believe  it  \  A  third  time  the  very  saint 
man  was  guilty  of  the  very  same  offence  ;  a  third 
time,  therefore,  the  iaws  of  his  country  found  bim> 
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wish  for  the  honour  of  humanity  I  could 
the  rest ! — A  third  time  he  was  pardoned ! 
not  think  such  a  story  too  extraordinary 
!  will  you  not  think  me  describing  the 
lhabitants  of  Congo !  Alas,  the  story 
to  true  ;  and  the  country  where  it  was 
sacted,  regards  itself  as  the  politest  in 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

r  Cm  Altawgi  to  ***,  Merchant  in  Amsterdam. 

ohixs  are  different  in  every  country,  but 
teness  is  everywhere  the  same.  Cereiuo- 
h  take  up  so  much  of  our  attention,  are 
icial  helps  which  ignorance  assumes,  in 
imitate  politeness,  which  is  the  result  of 
ie  and  good-nature.  A  person  possessed 
i  qualities,  though  he  had  never  seen 
is  truly  agreeable  ;  and  if  without  them 
mtinue  a  clown,  though  he  had  been  all 
gentleman-usher. 

rould  a  Chinese,  bred  up  in  the  forraali- 
1  eastern  court,  be  regarded,  should  he 
bis  good  manners  beyond  the  Great  Wall ! 
dd  an  Englishman,  skilled  in  all  the  de- 
jf  western  good-breeding,  appear  at  an 
utertainment !  Would  he  not  be  reckoned 
itastically  savage  than  even  his  unbred 
I 

ony  resembles  that  base  coin  which  cir- 
brough  a  country  by  the  royal  mandate  ; 

every  purpose  of  real  money  at  home, 
arely  useless  if  carried  abroad  :  a  person 
lid  attempt  to  circulate  his  native  trash 
ar  country,  would  be  thought  either  ridi- 
r  culpable.  He  is  truly  well-bred  who 
ben  to  value  and  when  to  despise  those 

peculiarities,  which  are  regarded  by 
,h  so  much  observance  ;  a  traveller  of 
once  perceives  that  the  wise  are  polite 
orld  over,  but  that  fools  are  polite  only 

now  before  me  two  very  fashionable  let- 
i  the  same  subject,  both  written  by  ladies 
stion  ;  one  of  whom  leads  the  fashion  in 

and  the  other  sets  the  ceremonies  of 
hey  are  both  regarded  in  their  respective 
t  by  all  the  beau-monde  as  standards  of 
1  models  of  true  politeness,  and  both  give 
idea  of  what  they  imagine  elegant  in  their 

:  which  of  them  understands  true  polite- 
whether  either,  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
e :  the  English  lady  writes  thus  to  her 
mfidant. 

live,  my  dear  Charlotte,  I  believe  the 
rill  carry  it  at  last :  he  is  a  most  irresisti- 
w,  that  is  flat.  So  well-dressed,  so  neat, 
itly,  and  plays  about  one  so  agreeably, 
>w  he  has  as  much  spirits  as  the  Marquis 
syman's  Italian  greyhound.  I  first  saw 
anelagh  :  he  shines  there  ;  he  is  nothing 
Danelagh,  and  Ranelagh  nothing  without 
ie  next  day  he  sent  a  card  and  compli- 
esiring  to  wait  on  mamma  and  roe  to  the 
bscription.  He  looked  all  the  time  with 
sistible  impudence,  that  positively  he  had 
g  in  his  face  gave  me  as  much  pleasure 


as  a  pair-royal  of  naturals  in  my  own  hand.  He 
waited  on  mamma  and  me  the  next  morning  to 
know  how  we  got  home  :  you  must  know  the  insi- 
dious devil  makes  love  to  us  both.  Rap  went  the 
footman  at  the  door  ;  bounce  went  my  heart ;  I 
thought  he  would  have  rattled  the  house  down. 
Chariot  drove  up  to  the  window,  with  his  footmen 
in  the  prettiest  liveries  :  he  has  infinite  taste,  that 
is  flat  Mamma  had  spent  all  the  morning  at  her 
head  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  was  in  an  undress  to 
receive  him  ;  quite  easy,  mind  that :  no  way  dis- 
turbed at  his  approach  :  mamma  pretended  to  be 
as  degagee  as  I,  and  yet  I  saw  her  blush  in  spite 
of  her.  Positively  he  is  a  most  killing  devil  !  We 
did  nothing  but  laugh  all  the  time  he  staid  with  us  ; 
I  never  heard  so  many  very  good  things  before  ; 
at  first  he  mistook  mamma  for  my  sister  ;  at 
which  she  laughed  ;  then  he  mistook  my  natural 
complexion  for  paint,  at  which  I  laughed  ;  and 
then  he  showed  us  a  picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff- 
box, at  which  we  all  laughed.  He  plays  picquet 
so  very  ill,  and  is  so  very  fond  of  cards,  and  loses 
with  such  a. grace,  that  positively  he  has  won  me  : 
I  have  got  a  cool  hundred,  but  have  lost  my  heart. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  only  a  colonel  of 
the  train-bands.  I  am,  dear  Charlotte,  yours 
for  ever, 

«  Belinda." 

The  Chinese  lady  addresses  her  confidant,  a 
poor  relation  of  the  family,  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion ;  in  which  she  seems  to  understand  decorums 
even  better  than  the  Western  beauty.  You  who 
have  resided  so  long  in  China  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  picture  to  be  taken  from  nature  ;  and, 
by  being  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  customs,  will 
better  apprehend  the  lady's  meaning. 

"from  yaoua  to  yata. 

"  Papa  insists  upon  one,  two,  three,  four  hun- 
dred taels  from  the  colonel  my  lover,  before  ho 
parts  with  a  lock  of  my  hair.  Ho,  how  I  wish 
the  dear  creature  may  be  able  to  produce  the 
money,  and  pay  papa  my  fortune.  The  colonel  is 
reckoned  the  politest  man  in  all  Shensi.  The 
first  visit  he  paid  at  our  house,  mercy!  what  stoop- 
ing and  cringing,  and  stopping  and  fidgeting,  and 
going  back  and  creeping  forward,  there  was  be- 
tween him  and  papa  !  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  got  the  seventeen  books  of  ceremonies 
all  by  heart.  When  he  was  come  into  the  hall, 
he  flourished  his  hands  three  times  in  a  very 
graceful  manner.  Papa,  who  would  not  be  out- 
done, flourished  his  four  times ;  upon  this,  the 
colonel  began  again  ;  and  both  thus  continued 
flourishing  for  some  minutes,  in  the  politest  manner 
imaginable.  I  was  posted  in  the  usual  place  be- 
hind the  screen,  where  I  saw  the  whole  ceremony 
through  a  slit.  Of  this  the  colonel  was  sensible, 
for  papa  informed  him.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  shown  him  my  little  shoes,  but  had 
no  opportunity.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
the  happiness  of  seeing  any  man  but  papa,  and  I 
vow,  my  dear  Yaya,  I  thought  my  three  souls 
would  actually  have  fled  from  mv  lips.  Ho,  but 
he  looked  most  charmingly  ;  he  is  reckoned  the 
best  shaped  man  in  the  whole  province,  for  he  is 
very  fat  and  very  short ;  but  even  those  natural 
advantages  are  improved  by  his  dress,  which  is 
fashionable  past  description.    His  head  was  close 
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shaven,  all  but  the  crown,  ami  the  hair  of  that 
was  braided  into  a  most  beautiful  tail,  that  reached 
down  to  his  hi^ln,  and  was  terminated  by  a  bunch 
of  yellow  roses.  Upon  his  first  entering  the  room, 
1  could  easily  perceive  he  had  l>cen  Highly  jier- 
fumed  with  assafootidu.  Rut  then  his  looks,  his 
looks,  my  dear  Yaya,  were  irresistible.  He  kept 
his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  wall  during  the 
whole  ceremony,  and  I  sincerely  believe  no  acci- 
dent could  have  discomposed  his  gravity,  or  drawn 
his  eyes  away.  After  a  polite  silence  of  two 
hours,  he  gallantly  tagged  to  have  the  singing- 
women  introduced,  purely  for  my  amusement. 
After  one  of  them  had  for  some  time  entertained 
us  with  her  voice,  the  colonel  and  she  retired  for 
some  minutes  together.  I  thought  they  would 
never  hare  come  back  ;  I  must  own  he  is  a  must 
agreeable  creature.  Uj>on  his  return,  they  again 
renewed  the  concert,  and  he  continued  to  gaze 
upon  the  wall  as  usual,  when,  in  loss  than  half 
an  hour  more  !  Ho,  but  he  retired  out  of  the 
room  with  another.  He  is  indeed  a  most  agree- 
able creature. 

**  When  he  came  to  take  his  leave,  the  whole 
ceremony  began  afresh  ;  papa  would  see  him  to 
the  door,  but  the  colonel  swore  he  would  rather 
see  the  earth  turned  upside  down  than  permit  him 
to  stir  a  single  step,  ami  j>apawas  at  last  obliged 
to  comply.  As  soon  as  he  was  got  to  the  door, 
papa  went  out  to  sec  him  on  horseback  ;  here  they 
continued  half  an  hour  bowing  and  cringing,  be- 
fore one  would  mount  or  the  other  go  in,  but  the 
colonel  was  at  last  victorious.  He  had  scarce  gone 
a  hundred  juices  from  the  house,  when  pnpa  run- 
ning out,  halloo'd  after  him,  A  good  journey  ;  upon 
which  the  colonel  returned,  and  would  see  papa 
into  his  house  before  ever  he  would  depart.  He 
was  no  sooner  got  home  than  he  sent  me  a  very 
fine  present  of  duck-eggs,  painted  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent colours.  His  generosity  I  own  has  won 
me.  I  have  ever  since  been  trying  over  the  eight 
letters  of  good  fortune,  and  have  great  hopes.  All 
I  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  after  he  hsis  married 
me,  and  that  I  am  carried  to  his  house  close  shut 
up  in  my  chair,  when  he  comes  to  have  the  first 
sight  of  my  face,  he  may  shut  me  up  a  second 
time,  and  send  me  back  to  papa.  However,  I 
shall  appear  as  fine  as  possible  ;  mamma  and  I 
have  been  to  buy  the  clothes  for  my  wedding.  I 
am  to  have  a  new  fonrj  whang  in  my  liair,  the 
beak  of  which  will  reach  down  to  my  nose  ;  the 
milliner  from  whom  we  bought  that  and  our 
ribands  cheated  us  as  if  she  had  no  conscience, 
and  so  to  quiet  mine  1  cheated  her.  All  this  is 
fair,  you  know.     1  remain,  my  dear  Yaya, 

"  Your  ever  faithful 

«  Yaota." 


LETTER  XL. 

Prom  Likw  Chi  Altamoi  to  Vvu  Hoam,  Firat  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  IVkin,  in  China. 

You  have  always  testified  the  highest  esteem 
for  the  English  poets,  and  thought  them  not  infe- 
rior to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  even  the  Chinese 
in  the  art.  But  it  is  now  thought,  even  by  the 
English  themselves,  that  the  race  of  their  poets  is 
extinct ;  every  day  produces  some  pathetic  excla- 
mation upon  the  decadence  of  taste  and  (renins. — 


Pegasus,  say  they,  has  slipped  the  bridle  from  his 
mouth,  and  our  modern  bards  attempt  to  direct 
his  flight  by  catching  him  by  the  tail. 

Yet,  my  friend,  it  is  only  among  the  ignorant 
that  such  discourses  prevail  ;   men  of  true  dis- 
cernment can  see  several  poets  still  among  the 
English,  some  of  whom  equal  if  not  surpass  their 
predecessors.      The   ignorant    term    that   alone 
poetry  which  is  couched  in  a  certain  number  of* 
syllables  in  every  line,  where  a  vapid  thought  isv 
drawn  out  into  a  uurabcr  of  verses  of  equal  lengthy 
and  perhaps  pointed   with  rhymes  at  the  end. 
But  glowing  sentiment,  striking  imagery,  concise 
expression,  natural  description,  and  modulated 
periods,  are  full  sufficient  entirely  to  fill  up  my 
idea  of  this  art,  and  make  way  to  every  passion.      / 

If  my  idea  of   poetry  therefore  be  Just,  the 
English  arc  not  at  present  so  destitute  of  poetics?  / 
merit  as  they  seem  to  imagine.     I  can  see  seven!  i 


poets  in  disguise  among  them  ;  men  furnished  wHk 
that  strength  of  soul,  sublimity  of  sentiment,  tot 
grandeur  of  expression,  which  constitutes  the  cm* 
meter.  Many  of  the  writers  of  their  modern  ofa, 
sonnets,  tragedies,  or  rebuses,  it  is  true,  desert* 
not  the  name,  though  they  have  done  nothing  tat 
clink  rhymes  and  measure  syllables  for  jean  toge- 
ther :  their  Johnsons  and  Smolletts  are  truly  poett ; 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  they  never  made  a  single 
verse  in  their  whole  lives. 

In  every  incipient  language  the  poet  and  the 
prose   writer  are  very   distinct  in  their  qualifi- 
cations :    the  poet  ever  proceeds  first,  tradiof 
unbeaten  paths,  enriching  his  native  sounds,  sua 
employed  in  new  adventures.    The  other  follows 
with  more  cautious  steps,  and  though  slow  is  as 
motions,  treasures  up  every  useful  or  pleasisg 
discovery.     But  when  onco  all  the  extent  and  the  . 
force  of  the  language  is  known,  the  poet  then  ] 
seems  to  rest  from  his  labour,  and  is  at  kofth  ; 
overtaken  by  his  assiduous  pursuer.    Both  en*- 
meters  are  then  blended  into  one,  the  histories 
and  orator  catch  all  the  poet's  fire,  and  leave  tin  : 
no  real  mark  of  distinction  except  the  iteration  ef  I 
numbers  regularly  returning.     Thus  in  the  deefise  : 
of  ancient  European  learning,  Seneca,  though  be  ; 
wrote  in  prose,  is  as  much  a  poet  as  Lucan ;  ssi  . 
Longinus,  though  but  a  critic,  more  sublime  tan 
Apollonius. 

From  this,  then,  it  appears  that  poetry  k  oil 
discontinued,  hut  altered,  among  the  Enghn ;  *t 
present  the  outward  fonn  seems  difterent  from  vest 
it  was,  but  poetry  still  continues  internally  the 
same ;  the  only  question  remains  whether  the 
metric  feet  used  by  the  good  writers  of  the  hit 
age,  or  the  prosaic  numbers  employed  by  the  god 
writers  of  this,  be  preferable.  And  here  the 
practice  of  the  last  age  appears  to  mc  superior  I 
they  submitted  to  the  restraint  of  numbers  and 
similar  sounds  ;  and  this  restraint,  instead  of 
diminishing,  augmented  the  force  of  their  state- 
ment and  style.  Fancy  restrained  may  be  eosv 
pared  to  a  fountain,  which  plays  highest  ty 
diminishing  the  aperture.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  in  every  language,  every  fine  writer  • 
perfectly  sensible  from  nis  own  experience,  sad 
yet  to  explain  the  reason  would  be,  perhaps,  • 
difficult,  as  to  make  a  frigid  genius  profit  by  we 
discovery. 

There  is  still  another  reason  in  favour  of  the 
practice  of  the  last  age,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
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of  modulation.  The  musical  period  in 
s  confined  to  a  very  few  changes  ;  the 
a  in  rerse  are  capable  of  infinite  variation. 
c  not  now  from  the  practice  of  modern 
Titers,  few  of  whom  have  any  idea  of  musi- 
ety,  but  run  on  in  the  same  monotonous 
rough  the  whole  poem  ;  but  rather  from  the 
»  of  their  former  poets,  who  were  tolerable 
i  of  this  variety,  and  also  from  a  capacity 
anguage  of  still  admitting  various  unanti- 
music. 

ral  rules  have  been  drawn  up  for  varying 
tic  measure,  and  critics  have  elaborately 
if  accents  and  syllables  ;  but  good  sense  and 
ar,  which  rules  can  never  teach,  are  what 
an  in  such  a  case  determine.  The  rap- 
flowings  of  joy,  or  the  interruptions  of 
tion,  require  accents  placed  entirely  dif- 
and  a  structure  consonant  to  the  emotions 
old  express.  Changing  passions,  and  num- 
inging  with  those  passions,  make  the  whole 
of  western  as  well  as  eastern  poetry.     In 

the  great  faults  of  the  modern  professed 
,  poets  are,  that  they  seem  to  want  num. 
uch  should  vary  with  the  passion,  and  are 
nployed  in  describing  to  the  imagination 
rising  at  the  heart 


LETTER  XLI. 

raou  TBS  AAMK. 

time  since  I  sent  thee,  0  holy  disciple  of 
us,  an  account  of  the  grand  Abbey  or  mau- 
of  the  kings  and  heroes  of  this  nation.  I 
nee  been  introduced  to  a  temple  not  so  an- 
it  Car  superior  in  beauty  and  magnificence. 

which  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  em- 
are  are  no  pompous  inscriptions,  no  flattery 
he  dead,  but  all  is  elegant    and  awfully 

There  are,  however,  a  few  rags  hung 
the  walls,  which  liave,  at  a  vast  expense, 
ken  from  the  enemy  in  the  present  war. 
i  of  which  they  are  composed,  when  new, 
te  valued  at  half  a  string  of  copper  money 
ta  ;  yet  this  wise  people  fitted  out  a  fleet 
army  in  order  to  seize  them  ;  though  now 
)ld»  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  patched 
>  a  handkerchief.  By  this  conquest  the 
i  are  said  to  have  gained,  and  the  French 
»  lost,  much  honour.  Is  the  honour  of 
an  nations  placed  only  in  tattered  silk  ? 
is  temple  I  was  permitted  to  remain  during 
ole  service  ;  and  were  you  not  already 
tted  with  the  religion  of  the  English,  you 
from  my  description,  be  inclined  to  believe 
I  grossly  idolatrous  as  the  disciples  of  Lao. 
il  which  they  seem  to  address,  strides  like 
aw  over  the  door  of  the  inner  temple,  which 
I  with  the  Jews,  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
the  building.  Its  oracles  are  delivered  in 
pad  various  tones,  which  seem  to  inspire 
rahippers  with  enthusiasm  and  awe  :  an 
Bum,  who  appeared  to  be  the  priestess, 
iployed  in  various  attitudes  as  she  felt  the 
MO.  When  it  began  to  speak,  all  the 
remained  fixed  in  silent  attention,  nodding 
looking  approbation,  appearing  highly  edi- 
those  sounds,  which  to  a  stranger  might 
articulate  and  unmeaning. 


When  the  idol  had  done  speaking,  and  the 
priestess  had  locked  up  its  lungs  with  a  key,  ob- 
serving almost  all  the  company  leaving  the  temple, 
I  concluded  the  service  was  over,  and  taking  my 
hat,  was  going  to  walk  away  with  the  crowd,  when 
I  was  stopped  by  the  man  in  black,  who  assured 
me  that  the  ceremony  had  scarcely  yet  begun  ! — 
"  What,"  cried  I,  "  do  I  not  see  almost  the  whole 
body  of  the  worshippers  leaving  the  church ! 
Would  you  persuade  me  that  such  numbers  who 
profess  religion  and  morality  would  in  this  shame- 
less manner  quit  the  temple  before  the  service  was 
concluded !  you  surely  mistake ;  not  even  the 
Kalmucks  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  indecency, 
though  all  the  object  of  their  worship  was  but  a 
joint-stool."  My  friend  seemed  to  blush  for  his 
countrymen,  assuring  me  that  those  whom  I  saw- 
running  away,  were  only  a  parcel  of  musical 
blockheads,  whose  passion  was  merely  for  sounds, 
and  whose  heads  were  as  empty  as  a  fiddle-case  ; 
"those  who  remain  behind,  says  he,  "are  the 
truly  religious ;  they  make  use  of  music  to  warm 
their  hearts,  and  to  lift  them  to  a  proper  pitch 
of  rapture ;  examine  their  behaviour,  and  you 
will  confess  there  are  some  among  us  who  practise 
true  devotion." 

I  now  looked  round  me  as  he  directed,  but  saw 
nothing  of  that  fervent  devotion  which  he  had 
promised ;  one  of  the  worshippers  appeared  to  be 
ogling  the  company  through  a  glass  ;  another  was 
fervent,  not  in  addresses  to  Heaven,  but  to  his 
mistress  ;  a  third  whispered,  a  fourth  took  snuff, 
and  the  priest  himself,  in  a  drowsy  tone,  read  over 
the  duties  of  the  day. 

"  Bless  my  eyes,"  cried  I,  as  I  happened  to 
look  towards  the  door, M  what  do  I  see  ;  one  of 
the  worshippers  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  actually 
sunk  down  on  his  cushion  :  is  he  now  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  a  trance,  or  does  he  receive  the  influence 
of  some  mysterious  vision  ? " — "  Alas !  alas  ! " 
replied  my  companion, "  no  such  thing ;  he  has 
only  had  the  misfortune  of  eating  too  hearty  a 
dinner,  and  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  his  eyes 
open."  Turning  to  another  part  of  the  temple, 
I  perceived  a  young  lady  just  in  the  same  circum- 
stances and  attitude  :  "  Strange,"  cried  I,  "  can 
she  too  have  over-eaten  herself!"  "0  fie!" 
replied  my  friend,  «  you  now  grow  censorious. 
She  grown  drowsy  from  eating  too  much  ;  that 
would  be  profanation  !  She  only  sleeps  now  from 
having  sat  up  all  night  at  a  brag  party."  "  Turn 
me  where  I  will  then,"  says  I, "  I  can  perceive 
no  single  symptom  of  devotion  among  the  wor- 
shippers, except  from  that  old  woman  in  the 
corner  who  sits  groaning  behind  the  long  sticks 
of  a  mourning  fan ;  she  indeed  seems  greatly 
edified  with  what  she  hears." — "  Ay,"  replied 
my  friend,  "  I  knew  we  should  find  some  to  catch 
you  ;  1  know  her  ;  that  is  the  deaf  lady  who  lives 
in  the  cloisters." 

In  short,  the  remissness  of  behaviour  in  almost 
all  the  worshippers,  and  some  even  of  the  guar- 
dians, struck  me  with  surprise  :  I  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  none  were  ever  promoted  to  offices 
in  the  temple  but  men  remarkable  for  their  supe- 
rior sanctity,  learning,  and  rectitude  ;  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  neard  of  as  persons  being 
introduced  into  the  church  merely  to  oblige  a 
senator,  or  provide  for  the  younger. branch  of  a 
noble  family :  1  expected,  as  their  minds  were 
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continually  set  upon  heavenly  things,  to  sco  their 
eyes  directed  there  also,  and  hoped  from  their 
behaviour  to  perceive  their  inclinations  corre- 
sponding with  their  duty.  But  I  am  since  in- 
formed, that  some  are  appointed  to  preside  over 
temples  they  never  visit ;  and  while  they  receive 
all  the  money,  are  contented 
do  all  the  good.    Adieu. 


with  letting  others 


LETTER  XLII. 

From  Fun  Ho  am  to  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  the  discontented 
wanderer,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

Must  I  ever  continue  to  condemn  thy  perse- 
verance, and  blame  that  curiosity,  which  destroys 
thy  happiness  t  What  yet  untasted  banquet,  what 
luxury  yet  unknown,  has  rewarded  thy  painful 
adventures  !  Name  a  pleasure  which  thy  native 
country  could  not  amply  procure  ;  frame  a  wish 
that  might  not  have  been  satisfied  in  China  !  Why 
then  such  toil,  and  such  danger,  in  pursuit  of  rup- 
tures within  your  reach  at  home ! 

The  Europeans,  you  will  say,  excel  us  in  sciences 
and  in  arts ;  those  sciences  which  bound  the 
aspiring  wish,  and  those  arts  which  tend  to  gratify 
even  unrestrained  desire.  They  may  perhaps  outdo 
us  in  the  arts  of  building  ships,  casting  cannons, 
or  measuring  mountains ;  but  are  they  superior  in 
the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  governing  king- 
doms and  ourselves ! 

When  I  compare  the  history  of  China  with  that 
of  Europe,  how  do  I  exult  in  being  a  native  of 
that  kingdom  which  derives  its  original  from  the 
sun  1  Upon  opening  the  Chinese  history  I  there 
behold  an  ancient  extended  empire  established  by 
laws  which  nature  and  reason  seem  to  liave  dic- 
tated. The  duty  of  children  to  their  parents,  a 
duty  which  nature  implants  in  every  breast,  forms 
the  strength  of  that  government  which  has  sub- 
sisted  from  time  immemorial.  Filial  obedience 
is  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  of  a  state  ;  by 
this  we  become  good  subjects  to  our  emperors, 
capable  of  behaving  with  just  subordination  to 
our  superiors,  and  grateful  dependants  on  Heaven ; 
by  this  we  become  fonder  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
be  capable  of  exacting  obedience  from  others  in 
our  turn  :  by  this  we  become  good  magistrates  ; 
for  early  submission  is  the  truest  lesson  to  those 
who  would  learn  to  rule.  By  this  the  whole 
state  may  be  said  to  resemble  one  family,  of 
which  the  emperor  is  the  protector,  father,  and 
friend. 

In  this  happy  region,  sequestered  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  I  see  a  succession  of  princes  who  in 
general  considered  themselves  as  the  fathers  of 
their  people  ;  a  race  of  philosophers,  who  bravely 
combated  idolatry,  prejudice,  and  tyranny,  at  the 
expense  of  their  private  happiness  and  immediate 
reputation.  Whenever  an  usurper  or  a  tyrant 
intruded  into  the  administration,  how  have  all 
the  good  and  great  been  united  against  him  1  Can 
European  history  produce  an  instance  like  that 
of  the  twelve  mandarins,  who  all  resolved  to 
apprise  the  vicious  emperor  Tisiang  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  conduct  ?  He  who  first  undertook 
the  dangerous  task  was  cut  in  two  by  the  empe- 
ror's order ;  the  second  was  ordered  to  be  tor- 
mented, and  then  put  to  a  cruel  death  ;  the  third 
undertook  the  task  with  intrepidity,  and  was  in- 


stantly stabbed  by  the  tyrant's  hanc 
manner  they  all  suffered,  except  one. 
to  be  turned  from  his  purpose,  the  1 
vivor  entering  the  palace  with  the  inst 
torture  in  his  hand,  "  Here,"  cried  he, 
himself  to  the  throne,  "  here,  O  TkiMi 
marks  your  faithful  subjects  receive 
loyalty  ;  I  am  wearied  of  serving  a  t< 
now  come  for  my  reward."  The  empe 
with  his  intrepidity,  instantly  forgave  tfc 
of  his  conduct,  and  reformed  his  ow 
European  annals  can  boast  of  a  tj 
reclaimed  to  lenity ! 

When  five  brethren  had  set  upon 
emperor  Ginsong  alone,  with  his  sabr 
four  of  them ;  he  was  struggling  with 
when  his  guards  coming  up  were  going 
conspirator  into  a  thousand  pieces.  ' 
cried  the  emperor,  with  a  calm  and  plai 
nance  ;  "  of  all  his  brothers  he  is  th 
remaining ;  at  least  let  one  of  the  family  1 
to  live,  that  his  aged  parents  may  have 
left  to  feed  and  comfort  them." 

When  Haitong,  the  last  emperor  of  tl 
Ming,  saw  himself  besieged  in  his  own  < 
usurper,  he  was  resolved  to  issue  from 
with  six  hundred  of  his  guards,  and  give 
battle  ;  but  they  forsook  him.  Being  th 
hope,  and  choosing  death  rather  than  t 
into  the  hands  of  a  rebel,  he  retired  to  1 
conducting  his  little  daughter,  an  only  d 
hand  ;  there,  in  a  private  arbour,  unsh* 
sword,  he  stabbed  the  young  innocent  to 
and  then  despatching  himself,  left  the 
words  written  with  his  own  blood  on  th< 
his  vest :  Forsaken  by  my  subjects,  aba 
my  friends,  use  my  body  as  you  will,  bv 
spare  my  people. 

An  empire  which  has  thus  continued 
the  same  for  such  a  long  succession  of  a 
though  at  last  conquered  by  the  Tartan 
serves  its  ancient  laws  and  learning; 
more  properly  be  said  to  annex  the  do 
Tartary  to  its  empire,  than  to  admit  a  fc 
queror  ;  an  empire  as  large  as  Europe 
by  one  law,  acknowledging  subjection  to  < 
and  experiencing  but  one  revolution  o 
tinuancc  in  the  space  of  four  thousand  y 
is  something  so  ]>eculiarly  great,  that  I  as 
led  to  despise  all  other  nations  on  the  o 
Here  we  see  no  religious  persecutions, 
between  mankind  for  difference  in  opii 
disciples  of  Lao  Kium,  the  idolatrous  s 
Fohi,  and  the  philosophical  children  of 
only  strive  to  show  by  their  actions  th 
their  doctrines. 

Now  turn  from  this  happy  peacefu 
Europe,  the  theatre  of  intrigue,  av 
ambition.  How  many  revolutions  d 
experience  in  the  compass  evcu  of  one 
to  what  do  these  revolutions  tend,  but  tl 
tion  of  thousands  !  Every  great  event 
with  some  new  calamity.  The  seasons 
are  passed  over  in  silence  ;  their  histoxi 
speak  only  of  the  storm. 

There  we  see  the  Romans  extending  t 
over  barbarous  nations,  and  in  turn  fc 
prey  to  those  whom  they  had  conquered 
those  barbarians,  when  become  Christiai 
in  continual  war  with  the  followers  of 
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r,  more  dreadful  still,  destroying  each  other.  We 
Be  councils  in  the  earlier  ages  authorising  every 
riquity :  crusades  spreading  desolation  in  the 
ountry  left,  as  well  as  that  to  be  conquered, 
^communications,  freeing  subjects  from  natural 
Oegiance,  and  persuading  to  sedition  ;  blood  flow- 
ig  in  the  fields  and  on  scaffolds ;  tortures  used 
s  arguments  to  convince  the  recusant ;  to  heighten 
he  horror  of  the  piece,  behold  it  shaded  with  wars, 
rebellions,  treasons,  plots,  politics,  and  poison. 

And  what  advantage  has  any  country  of  Europe 
obtained  from  such  calamities?  Scarcely  any. 
Their  dissentions  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
haie  served  to  make  each  other  unhappy,  but 
lave  enriched  none.  All  the  great  nations  still 
nearly  preserve  their  ancient  limits :  none  have 
been  able  to  subdue  the  other,  and  so  terminate 
the  dispute.  France,  in  spite  of  the  conquests  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  notwith- 
•tondingthe  efforts  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second,  still  remains  within  its  ancient  limits. 
Spun,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Poland,  the  states 
of  the  North,  are  nearly  still  the  same.  What 
effect  then  has  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands, 
the  destruction  of  so  many  cities,  produced  \ 
Nothing  either  great  or  considerable.  The  Chris- 
tian princes  have  lost  indeed  much  from  the 
enemies  of  Christendom,  but  they  have  gained 
nothing  from  each  other.  Their  princes,  because 
they  preferred  ambition  to  justice,  deserve  the 
character  of  enemies  to  mankind ;  and  their  priests, 
hy  neglecting  morality  for  opinion,  have  mistaken 
we  interests  of  society. 

On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  history  of 
Eorope,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  a  tissue  of 
^riffles,  follies,  and  misfortunes ;  of  politics  without 
fcftgn,and  warn  without  consequences ;  in  this  long 
b*t  of  human  infirmity,  a  great  character,  or  a 
•hining  virtue,  may  sometimes  happen  to  arise,  as 
ve  often  meet  a  cottage  or  a  cultivated  spot  in  the 
most  hideous  wilderness.  But  for  an  Alfred,  an 
Alphonso,  a  Frederic,  or  an  Alexander  III.,  we 
feet  a  thousand  princes  who  have  disgraced 
humanity. 

LETTER  XLIII. 

tan  Lux  Chi  Altanoi  to  Fum  IToaji,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

Wn  have  just  received  accounts  here,  that 
Jwiire,  the  poet  and  philosopher  of  Europe,  is 
**d !  He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thou- 
•■4  enemies,  who,  while  living,  degraded  his 
^Hings,  and  branded  his  character.  Scarcely  a 
jjge  of  his  latter  productions,  that  does  not  betray 
t°e  agonies  of  a  heart  bleeding  under  the  scourge 
f*  unmerited  reproach.  Happy,  therefore,  at  last, 
%  escaping  from  calumny !  happy  in  leaving  a 
*°rid  that  was  unworthy  of  him  and  his  writings. 

I*t  others,  my  friend,  bestrew  the  hearses  of 

fapeat  with  panegyric ;  but  such  a  loss  as  the 

*wd  has  now  suffered  affects  me  with  stronger 

Cttotiona.    When  a  philosopher  dies,  I  consider 

to^ietf  as  losing  a  patron,  an  instructor,  and  a 

friend.    I  consider  the  world  as  losing  one  who 

right  serve  to  console  her  amidst  the  desolations 

rf  war  and  ambition.    Nature  every  day  produces 

a  abundance  men  capable  of  filling  all  the  requisite 

Met  of  authoritv ;  but  she  is  niggard  in  the  birth 

of  an  exalted  mind,  scarcely  producing  in  a  century 


a  single  genius  to  bless  and  enlighten  a  degenerate 
age.  Prodigal  in  the  production  of  kings,  gover- 
nors, mandarins,  chams,  and  courtiers,  she  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  the  manner  in  which  she  once  formed  the 
brain  of  a  Confucius  ;  and  well  it  is  she  lias  for- 
gotten, when  a  bad  world  gave  him  so  very  bad  a 
reception. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  malevolence  which  has 
ever  pursued  the  great  even  to  the  tomb  ;  whence 
this  more  than  fiend-like  disposition  of  embittering 
the  lives  of  those  who  would  make  us  more  wise 
and  more  happy ! 

When  I  cast  my  eye  over  tht  fates  of  several 
philosophers  who  have  at  different  periods  enlight- 
ened mankind,  I  must  confess  it  inspires  me  with 
the  most  degrading  reflections  on  humanity.  When 
I  read  of  the  6tripes  of  Mentius,  the  tortures  of 
Tchin,  the  bowl  of  Socrates,  and  the  bath  of 
Seneca  ;  when  I  hear  of  the  persecutions  of 
Dante,  the  imprisonment  of  Galileo,  the  indignities 
suffered  by  Montaigne,  the  banishment  of  Carte- 
sius,  the  infamy  of  Bacon,  and  that  even  Locke 
himself  escaped  not  without  reproach  ;  when  I 
think  on  such  subjects,  I  hesitate  whether  most  to 
blame  the  ignorance  or  the  villany  of  my  fellow- 
creatures. 

Should  you  look  for  the  character  of  Voltaire 
among  the  journalists  and  illiterate  writers  of  the 
age,  you  will  there  find  him  characterised  as  a 
monster,  with  a  head  turned  to  wisdom,  and  a 
heart  inclining  to  vice  ;  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  the  baseness  of  his  principles  forming  a  de- 
testable contrast.  But  Beck  for  his  character 
among  writers  like  himself,  and  you  find  him 
very  differently  described.  You  perceive  him  in 
their  accounts  possessed  of  good-nature,  humanity, 
greatness  of  soul,  fortitude,  and  almost  every 
virtue :  in  this  description,  those  who  might  be 
supposed  best  acquainted  with  his  character  are 
unanimous.  The  royal  Prussian*,  Dargentsf, 
Diderot  J,  D'Alembert,  and  Fontenelle,  conspire  in 
drawing  the  picture,  ih  describing  the  friend  of 
man,  and  the  patron  of  every  rising  genius. 

An  inflexible  perseverance  in  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  a  generous  detestation  of  flattery, 
formed  the  ground-work  of  this  great  man's  cha- 
racter. From  these  principles  many  strong  vir- 
tues and  few  faults  arose  ;  as  he  was  warm  in  his 
friendship,  and  severe  in  his  resentment,  all  that 
mention  him  seem  possessed  of  the  same  qualities, 
and  speak  of  him  with  rapture  or  detestation.  A 
person  of  his  eminence  can  have  few  indifferent  as 
to  his  character  ;  every  reader  must  be  an  enemy 
or  an  admirer. 

This  poet  began  the  course  of  glory  so  early  as 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  even  then  was  the  author 
of  a  tragedy  which  deserves  applause  ;  possessed 
of  a  small  patrimony,  he  preserved  his  independ- 
ence in  an  age  of  venality,  and  supported  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  by  teaching  his  contemporary 
writers  to  live,  like  him,  above  the  favours  of  the 
great.  He  was  banished  his  native  country  for  a 
satire  upon  the  royal  concubine.  He  had  accepted 
the  place  of  historian  to  the  French  king,  but  re- 
fused to  keep  it  when  he  found  it  was  presented 
only  in  order  that  he  should  be  the  first  flatterer  of 
the  state. 

The  great  Prussian  received  him  as  an  ornav 

*  Philosophe  Sans  SoucL      t  Let.  Chfau      tEncyeiop6L 
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ment  to  his  kingdom,  and  had  sense  enough  to 
value  his  friendship,  and  profit  by  his  instructions. 
In  this  court  he  continued  till  an  intrigue,  with 
which  the  world  seems  hitherto  unacquainted, 
obliged  him  to  quit  that  country.  Hi*  own  Imp. 
piness,  the  luippincsH  of  the  monarch,  of  h »>  sitter, 
of  a  part  of  tlie  court,  rendered  his  departure 
necessary. 

Tired  at  length  of  courts  and  all  the  follies  of 
the  great,  lie  retired  to  Switzerland,  a  country  of 
liberty,  where  he  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  the 
muse.  Here,  though  without  any  taste  for  mag- 
nificence himself,  he  usually  entertained  at  his 
table  the  learned  and  polite  of  Europe,  who  were 
attracted  by  a  desire  of  seeing  a  person  from  whom 
they  had  received  so  much  satisfaction.  The  en- 
tertainment was  conducted  with  the  utmost  ele- 
gance, and  the  conversation  was  that  of  philoso- 
phers. Every  country  that  at  once  united  liberty 
and  science,  was  his  ]>eculiar  favourite.  The  heing 
an  Englishman  was  to  him  a  character  that  claimed 
admiration  and  respect. 

Between  Voltaire  and  the  disciples  of  Confucius, 
there  arc  many  differences  ;  however,  being  of  a 
different  opinion  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  my 
esteem  ;  I  am  not  displeased  with  my  brother, 
because  he  liappciis  to  ask  our  father  for  favours 
in  a  different  maimer  from  me.  Let  his  errors 
rest  in  peace,  his  excellences  deserve  admiration; 
let  me  with  the  wise  admire  his  wisdom  ;  let  the 
envious  and  the  ignorant  ridicule  his  foibles  ;  the 
folly  of  others  is  ever  most  ridiculous  to  those  who 
are  themselves  most  foolish.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

Prom  Licn  Cni  Altaxoi  to  Iliwom,  a  tlave  in  Persia. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  philosophic  svstem  of 
happiness  which  is  adapted  to  every  condition  in 
life,  since  every  person  who  travels  in  this  great 
pursuit  takes  a  separate  road.  The  different 
colours  which  suit  different  complexions,  an*  not 
more  various  tlian  the  different  pleasures  appro- 

Eriated  to  different  minds.  The  various  sects  who 
ave  pretended  to  give  lessons  to  instruct  me  in 
happiness,  liave  described  their  own  juirticular 
sensations  without  considering  ours  ;  have  only 
loaded  their  disciples  with  constraint,  without 
adding  to  their  real  felicity. 

If  I  find  pleasure  in  dancing,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  1m*  in  me  to  prescribe  such  au  amusement 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  cripple!— should  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  place  his  chief  delight  in  painting, 
yet  would  he  Im»  uhsurd  in  recommending  the  same 
relish  to  one  who  had  lost  the  ]>ower  of  distinguish, 
ing  colours.  General  directions  are,  therefore,  con  w 
monly  useless  ;  and  to  he  particular  would  exhaust 
volumes,  since  each  individual  may  require  a  par- 
ticular system  of  precepts  to  direct  his  choice. 

Every  mind  seems  capable  of  entertaining  a 
certain  quautity  of  happiness,  which  no  institu- 
tions can  increase,  no  circumstances  alter,  and 
entirely  independent  of  fortune.  Let  any  man 
compart*  his  present  fortune  with  the  past,  and  he 
will  probably  find  himself,  upon  the  whole,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  formerly. 

Gratified  ambition,  or  irreparable  calamity,  may 
produce  transient  sensations  of  pleasure  or  distress. 
Those  storms  may  discompose  in  proportion  as 


they  are  strong,  or  the  mind  is  pliant  to  their  im- 
pression. Rut  the  soul,  though  at  first  lifted  op 
by  the  event,  is  every  day  operated  upon  with 
diminished  influence,  and  at  length  subsides  into 
tlie  level  of  its  usual  tranquillity.  %  Should  some 
unexpected  turn  of  fortune  take  thee  from  fatten 
and  place  thee  on  a  throne,  exultation  would  be 
natural  upon  the  change  ;  bat  the  temper,  like 
the  face,  would  soon  resume  its  native  serenity. 

Every  wish,  therefore,  which  leads  us  to 
happiness  somewhere  else  but  where  wi 
institution  which  teaches  us  that  we  should  be 
better,  by  being  ]tosses*ed  of  something  new,  whieh 
promises  to  lift  us  a  step  higher  than  we  axe, only 
lays  a  foundation  for  uneasiness,  because  it  cot- 
tracts  debts  which  we  cannot  repay;  it  calls  that* 
good,  which,  when  we  liave  found  it,  will  in  fret 
add  nothing  to  our  happiness. 

To  enjoy  the  present,  without  regret  for  the 
past  or  solicitude  for  the  future,   has  been  the  j 
advice  rather  of  |iocts  than  philosophers.    And 
yet  the  precept  seems  more  rational  than  is  gear-  | 
rally  imagined.    It  is  the  only  general  precept 
respecting  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  can  be  ' 
applied  with  propriety  to  every  condition  of  Efc. 
The  man  of  pleasure,  the  man  of  business, sad  the 
philosopher,  are  equally  interested  in  its  disposi- 
tion.    If  we  do  not  find  lmppiness  in  the  pretest  '■ 
moment,  in  what  sludl  we  find  it ;  either  in  re- 
flecting on  the  i>ast,  or  prognosticating  tbefatarel 
But  let  us  see  how  these  arc   capable  of  pro- 
ducing satisfaction. 

A  remembrance  of  what  is  past,  and  an  anuo- 
pation  of  what  is  to  come,  seem  to  be  the  two 
faculties  by  which  man  differs  most  from  other 
animals.  Though  brutes  enjoy  them  in  a  lfcnasi 
degree,  yet  their  whole  life  seems  taken  up  in  the 
present,  regardless  of  the  past  and  the  rotare. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  derive  h» 
happiness,  and  experiences  most  of  his  nuseriee, 
from  these  two  sources. 

Is  thus  superiority  of  reflection  a  prerogative  of 
which  we  should  boast,  and  for  which  we  sbooki 
thank  Nature  ;  or  is  it  a  misfortune  of  which  ire 
should  complain  and  be  humble !  Either  from 
the  abuse,  or  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  cer- 
tainly makes  our  condition  more  miserable. 

Had  we  a  privilege  of  calling  up,  by  the  poser 
of  memory,  only  such  passages  as  were  pleasing, 
unmixed  with  such  as  were  disagreeable,  we  might 
then  excite  at  pleasure  an  ideal  happiness,  perbanl 
more  jioiguant  than  actual  sensation.  But  tins  ■ 
not  the  case  :  the  past  is  never  represented  whs- 
out  some  disagreeable  circumstances,  which  tar- 
nishes all  its  beauty;  the  remembrance  of  as  evfl 
carries  in  it  nothing  agreeable,  and  to  remember 
a  good  is  always  accompanied  with  regret  TfcsJ 
we  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  the  remembrance. 

And  wo  shall  find  our  expectation  of  the  fatal* 
to  lie  a  gift  more  distressful  even  than  the  former. 
To  fear  an  approaching  evil  is  certainly  a  moot 
disagreeable  sensation  ;  and  in  expecting  an  ap- 
proaching good,  we  experience  the  inquietude  of 
wanting  actual  possession. 

Thus,  whichever  way  we  look,  the  prospect  hi 
disagreeable.  Behind,  we  have  left  pleasures  we 
shall  never  more  enjoy,  and  therefore  regret ;  sad 
before,  we  see  pleasures  which  we  languish  to 
possess,  and  arc  consequently  uneasy  till  we  pos- 
sess them.    Was  there  any  method  of  seising  the 
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by  such  reflections,  then 
would  our  state  be  tolerably  easy. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  endeavour  of  all  mankind 
who,  untutored  by  philosophy,  pursue  as  much  as 
they  can  a  life  of  amusement  and  dissipation. 
B very  rank  in  life,  and  every  size  of  understanding, 
seems  to  follow  this  alone ;  or,  not  pursuing  it, 
deviates  from  happiness.  The  man  of  pleasure 
pursues  dissipation  by  profession  ;  the  man  of  busi- 
ness pursues  it  not  less,  as  every  voluntary  labour 
he  undergoes  is  only  dissipation  in  disguise.  The 
philosopher  himself,  even  while  he  reasons  upon 
the  subject,  does  it  unknowingly,  with  a  view  of 
dissipating  the  thoughts  of  what  he  was,  or  what 
he  must  be. 

The  subject  therefore  comes  to  this  :  Which  is 
the  most  perfect  sort  of  dissipation  ;  pleasure, 
business,  or  philosophy  f  which  best  serves  to  ex- 
dude  those  uneasy  sensations  which  memory  or 
anticipation  produce  f 

The  enthusiasm  of  pleasure  charms  only  by 
intervals.    The  highest  rapture  lasts  only  for  a 
moment,  and  all  the  senses  seem  so  combined  as 
to  he  soon  tired  into  languor  by  the  gratification 
of  any  one  of  them.    It  is  only  among  the  poets 
we  hear  of  men  changing  to  one  delight,  when 
satiated  with  another.     In  Nature  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent :  the  glutton,  when  sated  with  the  full  meal, 
is  unqualified  to  feel  the  real  pleasure  of  drinking  ; 
the  drunkard  in  turn  finds  few  of  those  transports 
which-  lovers  boast  in  enjoyment ;  and  the  lover, 
when  cloyed,  finds  a  diminution  of  every  other 
appetite.    Thus,  after  a  full  indulgence  of  any  one 
sense,  the  man  of  pleasure  finds  a  languor  in  all, 
is  placed  in  a  chasm  between  past  and  expected 
enjoyment,  and  perceives  an  interval  which  must 
be  fined  up.    The  present  can  give  no  satisfaction, 
because  he  has  already  robbed  it  of  every  charm  ; 
a  mind  thus  left  without  immediate  employment, 
mtii  ally  recurs  to  the  past  or  future ;  the  reflector 
finds  that  he  was  happy,  and  knows  that  he  cannot 
be  so  now  ;  he  sees  that  he  may  yet  be  happy,  and 
wishes  the  hour  was  come  ;  thus  every  period  of 
hh)  continuance  is  miserable,  except  that  very 
sasrt  one,  immediate  gratification.    Instead  of  a 
a%  of  dissipation,  none  has  more  frequent  conver- 
sions with  disagreeable  self  than  he  :  his  enthu- 
assnvi  an  but  few  and  transient ;  his  appetites, 
ass  angry  creditors,  continually  making  fruitless 
feaands  for  what  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  the 
grater  his  former  pleasures,  the  more  strong  his 
regret,  the  more  impatient  his  expectations :  a  life 
°f  jjkimrt  is  therefore  the  most  unpleasing  life  in 
the  world. 

HabH  has  rendered  the  man  of  business  more 
sjsl  hi  his  desires  ;  he  finds  less  regret  for  past 
£b*bvbs,  and  less  solicitude  for  those  to  come. 
*Wlsfc  be  now  leads,  though  tainted  in  some  mea- 
■*•  with  hope,  is  yet  not  afflicted  so  strongly  with 
Ii|ret,  and  is  less  divided  between  short-lived  rap- 
■**  and  lasting  anguish.  The  pleasures  he  has 
•joyed  are  not  so  vivid,  and  those  he  has  to 
Bsiet  cannot  consequently  create  so  much  anxiety. 

na  philosopher,  who  extends  his  regard  to  all 
aBnkiad,  must  have  still  a  smaller  concern  for 
■hat  has  already  affected,  or  may  hereafter  affect 
asssslf ;  the  concerns  of  others  make  his  whole 
•■rfy,  and  that  study  is  his  pleasure ;  and  this 
•feature  is  continuing  in  its  nature,  because  it  can 
■»  changed  at  will,  leaving  but  few  of  those  anxi- 


ous intervals  which  are  employed  in  remembrance 
or  anticipation.  The  philosopher  by  this  means 
leads  a  life  of  almost  continued  dissipation  :  and 
reflection,  which  makes  the  uneasiness  and  misery 
of  others,  serves  as  a  companion  and  instructor 
to  him. 

In  a  word,  positive  happiness  is  constitutional, 
and  incapable  of  increase  ;  misery  is  artificial,  and 
generally  proceeds  from  our  folly.  Philosophy 
can  add  to  our  happiness  in  no  other  manner,  but 
by  diminishing  our  misery  ;  it  should  not  pretend 
to  increase  our  present  stock,  but  make  us  econo- 
mists of  what  we  are  possessed  of.  The  great 
source  of  calamity  lies  in  regret  or  anticipation  : 
he,  therefore,  is  most  wise  who  thinks  of  tne  pre- 
sent alone,  regardless  of  the  past  or  the  future. 
This  is  impossible  to  the  man  of  pleasure  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  the  man  of  business  ;  and  is  in  some 
measure  attainable  by  the  philosopher.  Happy 
were  all  born  philosophers,  all  born  with  a  talent 
of  thus  dissipating  our  own  cares,  by  spreading 
them  upon  all  mankind  !     Adieu. 

LETTER  XLV. 

from  Licit  Chi  Altamoi  to  Ftm  IIoajc,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

Though  the  frequent  invitations  I  receive  from 
men  of  distinction  here  might  excite  the  vanity  of 
some,  I  am  quite  mortified,  however,  when  I  con- 
sider the  motives  that  inspire  their  civility.  I  am 
sent  for  not  to  be  treated  as  a  friend,  but  to  satisfy 
curiosity  ;  not  to  be  entertained,  so  much  as  won- 
dered at ;  the  same  earnestness  which  excites  them 
to  see  a  Chinese,  would  have  made  them  equally 
proud  of  a  visit  from  a  rhinoceros. 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  this  people  seem 
fond  of  sights  and  monsters.  I  am  told  of  a  per- 
son here  who  gets  a  very  comfortable  livelihood 
by  making  wonders,  and  then  selling  or  showing 
them  to  the  people  for  money  ;  no  matter  how 
insignificant  they  were  in  the  beginning,  by  lock- 
ing them  up  close,  and  showing  for  money,  they 
soon  became  prodigies  !  His  first  essay  in  this 
way  was  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  wax-work  figure 
behind  a  glass  door  at  a  puppet- show.  Thus 
keeping  the  spectators  at  a  proper  distance,  and 
having  his  head  adorned  with  a  copper  crown,  he 
looked  extremely  natural,  and  very  like  the  life 
itself.  He  continued  this  exhibition  with  success, 
till  an  involuntary  fit  of  sneezing  brought  him  to 
life  before  all  the  spectators,  and  consequently  ren- 
dered him  for  that  time  as  entirely  useless  as  the 
peaceable  inhabitant  of  a  catacomb. 

Determined  to  act  the  statue  no  more,  he  next 
levied  contributions  under  the  figure  of  an  Indian 
king  ;  and  by  painting  his  face  and  counterfeitiuu: 
the  savage  howl,  he  frighted  several  ladies  and 
children  with  amazing  success  :  in  this  manner, 
therefore,  he  might  have  lived  very  comfortably, 
had  he  not  been  arrested  for  a  debt  that  was  con- 
tracted when  he  was  the  figure  in  wax-work  :  thus 
his  face  underwent  an  involuntary  ablution,  and  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  his  primitive  complexion 
and  indigence. 

After  some  time,  being  freed  from  gaol,  he  was 
now  grown  wiser,  and  instead  of  making  himself  a 
wonder,  was  resolved  only  to  make  wonders.  He 
learned  the  art  of  pasting  up  mummies  ;  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  artificial  lusus  nmturm  ;  nay,  it 
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ban  been  reported,  that  lie  has  sold  seven  petrified 
lobsters  of  his  own  manufacture  to  a  noted  collec- 
tor of  rarities  ;  hut  this  the  learned  Cracovius  1'u- 
tridus  has  undertaken  to  refute  in  a  %  ery  elaborate 
dissertation. 

His  last  wonder  was  nothing  more  than  a  lialter, 
yet  by  this  halter  he  gained  more  than  by  all  his 
former  exhibitions.  The  people,  it  seems,  had  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  a  certain  noble  criminal 
was  to  be  hanged  with  a  silken  rope.  Now  there 
was  nothing  they  so  much  wished  to  see  as  this 
very  rope  ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  :  he  therefore  got  one  made,  not  only  of 
silk,  but  to  render  it  more  striking,  several  threads 
of  gold  were  intermixed.  The  people  paid  their 
money  only  to  see  silk,  but  wen*  highly  satisfied 
when  they  found  it  was  mixed  with  gold  into  the 
bargain.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that 
the  projector  sold  his  silken  rope  for  almost  what 
it  had  cost  him,  as  soon  as  the  criminal  was  known 
to  1m?  hanged  in  hempen  materials. 

By  their  fondness  of  sights,  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine,  that  instead  of  desiring  to  see  things  as 
they  should  be,  they  are  rather  solicitous  of  seeing 
them  as  they  ought  not  to  be.  A  cat  with  four 
legs  is  disregarded,  though  never  so  useful  ;  but 
if  it  has  but  two, and  is  consequently  incapable  of 
catching  mice,  it  is  reckoned  inestimable,  and 
every  man  of  taste  is  ready  to  raise  the  auction. 
A  man,  though  in  his  person  faultless  as  an  aerial 
genius,  might,  starve  ;  but  if  stuck  over  with 
hideous  warts  like  a  porcupine,  his  fortune  is  made 
for  ever,  and  he  may  propagate  the  breed  with 
impunity  and  applause. 

A  good  woman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  was 
bred  a  habit -maker,  though  she  handled  her 
needle  tolerably  well,  could  scarcely  get  employ- 
ment. But  being  obliged  by  an  accident  to  have 
both  her  hands  cut  off  from  the  elbows,  what 
would  in  another  country  have  been  her  ruin, 
made  her  fortune  here :  she  now  was  thought 
more  fit  for  her  trade  than  before ;  business 
flowed  in  apace,  and  all  people  paid  for  seeing 
the  mantua-maker  who  wrought  without  hands. 

A  gentleman  showing  me  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures, stopped  at  one  with  peculiar  admiration  ; 
u  There,  cries  he,  "is  an  inestimable  piece." 
I  gazed  at  the  picture  for  some  time,  but  could 
sec  none  of  those  graces  with  which  he  seemed 
enraptured  ;  it  appeared  to  mc  the  most  paltry 
piece  of  the  whole  collection  :  I  therefore  de- 
manded where  those  Iwauties  lay,  of  which  I  was 
yet  insensible.  u  Sir,"  cries  he)  u  the  merit  does 
not  consist  in  the  piece,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done.  The  painter  drew  the  whole 
with  his  foot,  and  held  the  pencil  between  his  toes : 
I  bought  it  at  a  very  great  price  ;  for  peculiar 
merit  should  ever  be  rewarded." 

But  these  people  are  not  more  fond  of  wonders 
than  liberal  in  rewarding  those  who  show  them. 
From  the  wonderful  dog  of  knowledge,  at  present 
under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  down  to  the 
man  with  the  box,  who  professes  to  show  the  best 
imitation  of  Nature  that  was  ever  seen,  tbey  all 
live  in  luxury.  A  singing-woman  shall  collect 
subscriptions  in  her  own  coach-and-six  ;  a  fellow 
shall  make  a  fortune  by  tossing  a  straw  from  his 
toe  to  his  nose  ;  one  in  particular  has  found  tliat 
eating  fire  was  the  most  ready  way  to  live  :  and 
another,  who  gingles  several  bells  fixed  to  his  cap, 


is  the  only  man  that  I  know  of  who  has  received 
emolument  from  the  labours  of  his  head. 

A  young  author,  a  man  of  good-nature  and 
learning,  was  complaining  to  me  some  nights  ago 
of  this  misplaced  generosity  of  the  times.  M  Here," 
says  he,  "  have  I  spent  part  of  my  youth  m 
attempting  to  instruct  and  amuse  my  fellow* 
creatures,  and  all  my  reward  has  been  solitude, 
)>overty,  and  reproach  ;  while  a  fellow  not  pes- 
sesscd  of  even  the  smallest  share  of  fiddling  merit, 
or  who  has  perhaps  learned  to  whistle  double,  ii 
rewarded,  applauded,  and  caressed ! " — *  Prithee, 
young  man,"  says  I  to  him, "  are  you  ignorant, 
that  in  so  largo  a  city  as  this,  it  is  better  to  be  u 
amusing  than  a  useful  member  of  society  I  Cm 
you  leap  up  and  touch  your  feet  four  times  before 
you  come  to  the  ground  I" — *  No,  air."— *  Gut 
you  pimp  for  a  man  of  quality  I" — *  No,  sir."— 
44  Can  you  stand  upon  two  hones  at  fall  speed  !* 
— "  No,  sir." — u  Can  you  swallow  a  pen-knife  !"— 
"  I  can  do  none  of  those  tricks."— "  Why,  then,1* 
cried  I,  "  there  is  no  other  prudent  means  of  sub- 
sistence left  but  to  apprise  the  town  that  voo 
s|>cedily  intend  to  eat  up  your  own  nose,  by  sub- 
scription." 

I  have  frequently  regretted  that  none  of  our 
Eastern  posture-masters  or  show-men  have  ever 
ventured  to  England.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
that  money  circulate  in  Asia,  which  is  now  sent 
to  Italv  and  France,  in  order  to  bring  their  vaga- 
bonds hither.  Several  of  our  tricks  would  un- 
doubtedly give  the  English  high  satisfaction.  Hen 
of  fashion  would  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  pos- 
tures as  well  as  the  condescension  of  our  dancing- 
girls  ;  and  ladies  would  equally  admire  the  con- 
ductors of  our  fire-works.  What  an  agreeable 
surprise  would  it  be  to  sec  a  huge  fellow  with 
whiskers  flash  a  charged  blunderbuss  full  in  s 
lady's  face,  without  singing  her  hair  or  melting 
her  pomatum  !  Perhaps  when  the  first  surprise 
was  over,  she  might  then  grow  familiar  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  ladies  might  vie  with  each  other  is 
standing  fire  with  intrepidity. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  East,  the  most 
useful,  and  1  should  fancy  the  most  pleasing, 
would  Ik?  the  looking-glass  of  Lao,  which  reflects 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  It  is  said  that  the 
ICm|K>ror  Chusi  used  to  make  lib  concubines  dres) 
their  heads  and  their  hearts  in  one  of  these  glssMi 
every  inornhig  ;  while  the  lady  was  at  her  toilet, 
he  would  frequently  look  over  her  shoulder ;  sad 
it  is  recorded,  that  among  the  three  honored 
which  comj><)sed  his  seraglio,  not  one  was  fosnd 
whose  mind  was  not  oven  more  beautiful  thin 
her  person. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  a  glass  in  this  country 
would  have  the  very  same  effect.  The  EngW 
ladies,  concubines  and  all,  would  undoubtedly  cot 
very  pretty  figures  in  so  faithful  a  monitor.  There, 
should  we  happen  to  peep  over  a  lady's  shoulder 
while  dressing,  we  might  be  able  to  see  neither 
gaming  nor  ill-nature ;  neither  pride,  debauchery, 
nor  a  love  of  gadding.  Wc  should  find  her,  n 
any  sensible  defect  appeared  in  the  mind,  more 
careful  in  rectifying  it,  than  plastering  up  the 
irreparable  decays  of  the  person  ;  nay,  I  am  eves 
apt  to  fancy,  that  ladies  would  find  more  real 
pleasure  in  this  utensil  in  private,  than  in  say 
other  bauble  imported  from  China,  though  ever 
so  expensive  or  amusing. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 


TO  THS  BAMS. 


Ufoh  finishing  my  last  letter  I  retired  to  rest, 

footing  upon  the  wonders  of  the  glass  of  Lao, 

shing  to  be  possessed  of  one  here,  and  resolving 

men  a  ease  to  oblige  every  lady  with  a  sight 

it  for  nothing,  what  fortune  denied  me 
Jung,  fancy  supplied  me  in  a  dream  ;  the  glass, 
know  not  how,  was  put  into  my  possession,  and 
sonld  perceive  several  ladies  approaching,  some 
luntanly,  others  driven  forward  against  their 
Us  by  a  set  of  discontented  genii,  who  by  in- 
Hion  I  knew  were  their  husbands. 
The  apartment  in  which  I  was  to  show  away 
as  filled  with  several  gaming-tables,  as  if  just 
smken  :  the  candles  were  burnt  to  the  socket, 
ad  the  hour  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
laced  at  one  end  of  the  room,  which  was  of 
jrodigious  length,  I  could  more  easily  distinguish 
»T«y  female  figure  as  she  marched  up  from  the 
fair :  but  guess  my  surprise,  when  I  could  scarcely 
ptneive  one  blooming  or  agreeable  face  among 
the  number  !  This,  however,  I  attributed  to  the 
evh  hour,  and  kindly  considered  that  the  face  of 
i  My  just  risen  from  bed  ought  always  to  find  a 
rwnwsgionate  advocate. 

The  first  person  who  came  up  in  order  to  view 
Aw  intellectual  face  was  a  commoner's  wife,  who, 
»I  afterward  found,  being  bred  up  during  her 
virginity  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  now  attempted 
to  make  up  the  defects  of  breeding  and  sentiment 
Vf  the  magnificence  of  her  dress  and  expensive- 
msi  of  her  amusements.  "  Mr.  Showman,"  cried 
"to,  approaching,  u  I  am  told  you  hat  something 
tosWw  in  thai  there  sort  of  magic  lantern,  by 
*kich  folks  can  see  themselves  on  the  inside  ;  I 
Ptot,  as  my  Lord  Beetle  says,  I  am  sure  it  will 
Mvasfly  pretty,  for  I  have  never  seen  anything 
&e  it  before.  But  how  ;  are  we  to  strip  off  our 
Httsti  and  be  turned  inside  out !  if  so,  as  Lord 
Bsjfle  says,  I  absolutely  declare  off ;  for  I  would 
tot  strip  for  the  world  before  a  man's  face,  and  so 
I  Wb  his  lordship  almost  every  night  of  his  life." 
I  soonned  the  lady  that  I  would  dispense  with  the 
vnavmy  of  stripping,  and  immediately  presented 
■7  glass  to  her  view. 

As  when  a  first-rate  beauty,  after  having  with 
ttepJty  escaped  the  small-pox,  revisits  her  fa- 
mrite  mirror,  that  mirror  which  had  repeated 
*»»  flattery  of  every  lover,  and  even  added  force 
*  fa  compliment,  expecting  to  see  what  had  so 
•*B  given  her  pleasure,  she  no  longer  beholds 
jtoeberry  lip,  the  polished  forehead,  and  speaking 
■■h,  but  a  hateful  phiz,  quilted  into  a  thousand 
**bs  by  the  hand  of  deformity ;  grief,  resent- 
■■t,  and  rage  fill  her  bosom  by  turns  ;  she  blames 
fellies  and  the  stars,  but  most  of  all  the  un- 
**w  glass  feels  her  resentment.  So  it  was  with 
•»  lidy  in  question  ;  she  had  never  seen  her  own 
JjM  before,  and  was  now  shocked  at  its  deformity. 
fo  single  look  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  curi- 
y»J :  I  held  up  the  glass  to  her  face,  and  she  shut 
•weyes :  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  her  to 
pBsonee  more  !  she  was  even  going  to  snatch  it 
«■&  mv  hands,  and  break  it  in  a  thousand  pieces. 
I  fand  it  was  time  therefore  to  dismiss  her  as 
ifcanigiMe,  and  show  away  to  the  next  that 
HHnda 


This  was  an  unmarried  lady,  who  continued  in 
a  state  of  virginity  till  thirty-six,  and  then  admit- 
ted a  lover  when  she  despaired  of  a  husband.  No 
woman  was  louder  at  a  revel  than  she,  perfectly 
free-hearted,  and  almost  in  every  respect  a  man  ; 
she  understood  ridicule  to  perfection,  and  was  once 
known  even  to  sally  out  in  order  to  beat  the  watch. 
"  Here  you,  my  dear,  with  the  outlandish  face," 
cried  she,  addressing  me,  "  let  me  take  a  single 

peep.  Not  that  I  care  three  d s  what  figure  I 

may  cut  in  the  glass  of  such  an  old-fashioned 
creature ;  if  I  am  allowed  the  beauties  of  the  face 
by  people  of  fashion,  I  know  the  world  will  be 
complaisant  enough  to  toss  me  the  beauties  of  the 
mind  into  the  bargain."  I  held  my  glass  before 
her  as  she  desired,  and  must  confess  was  shocked 
with  the  reflection.  The  lady,  however,  gazed  for 
some  time  with  the  utmost  complacency  ;  and  at 
last  turning  to  me  with  the  most  satisfied  smile, 
said, "  She  never  could  think  she  had  been  half  so 
handsome." 

Upon  her  dismission  a  lady  of  distinction  was 
reluctantly  hauled  along  to  the  glass  by  her  hus- 
band :  in  bringing  her  forward,  as  he  came  first 
to  the  glass  himself,  his  mind  appeared  tinctured 
with  immoderate  jealousy,  and  I  was  going  to 
reproach  him  for  using  her  with  such  severity ; 
but  when  the  lady  came  to  present  herself  I  imme- 
diately retracted  ;  for,  alas  !  it  was  seen  that  ho 
had  but  too  much  reason  for  his  suspicions. 

The  next  was  a  lady  who  usually  teased  all  her 
acquaintance  in  desiring  to  be  told  of  her  faults, 
and  then  never  mended  any.  Upon  approaching 
the  glass  I  could  readily  perceive  vanity,  affecta- 
tion, and  some  other  ill-looking  blots  on  her  mind  ; 
wherefore  by  my  advice  she  immediately  set  about 
mending.  But  I  could  easily  find  she  was  not 
earnest  in  the  work  ;  for  as  she  repaired  them  on 
one  side,  they  generally  broke  out  on  another. 
Thus,  after  three  or  four  attempts,  she  began  to 
make  the  ordinary  use  of  the  glass  in  settling  her 
hair. 

The  company  now  made  room  for  a  woman  of 
learning,  who  approached  with  a  slow  pace  and  a 
solemn  countenance,  which  for  her  own  sake  I 
could  wish  had  been  cleaner.  "  Sir,'1  cried  the 
lady,  flourishing  her  hand,  which  held  a  pinch  of 
snuff, "  I  shall  be  enraptured  by  having  presented 
to  my  view  a  mind  with  which  I  have  so  long 
studied  to  be  acquainted  ;  but,  in  order  to  give  the 
sex  a  proper  example,  I  must  insist  that  all  the 
company  may  be  permitted  to  look  over  my 
shoulder."  I  bowed  assent,  and  presenting  the 
glass,  showed  the  lady  a  mind  by  no  means  so  fair 
as  she  expected  to  see.  Ill-nature,  ill-placed  pride, 
and  spleen,  were  too  legible  to  be  mistaken.  No- 
thing could  be  more  amusing  than  the  mirth  of 
her  female  companions  who  had  looked  over. 
They  had  hated  her  from  the  beginning,  and  now 
the  apartment  echoed  with  a  universal  laugh. 
Nothing  but  a  fortitude  like  hers  could  have  with- 
stood their  raillery  ;  she  stood  it,  however  ;  and 
when  the  burst  was  exhausted,  with  great  tran- 
quillity she  assured  the  company,  that  the  whole 
was  a  deceptio  visus,  and  that  she  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  own  mind  to  believe  any  false 
representations  from  another.  Thus  saying  she 
retired  with  a  sullen  satisfaction,  resolved  not  to 
mend  her  faults,  but  to  write  a  criticism  on  the 
mental  reflector.  J 
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I  must  own,  by  this  time,  I  began  myself  to 
suspect  the  fidelity  of  my  mirror  ;  for  ah  the  Indies 
uppean-d  ut  least  to  have  the  merit  of  rising  early, 
since  tlioy  wen?  up  at  five,  I  wan  amazed  to  ft  ml 
nothing  of  this  gi*»d  quality  pictured  upon  their 
minds  in  the.  reflection  :  I  was  resolved,  then-fore, 
to  communicate  my  suspicions  to  a  lady,  whose 
intellectual  countenance  api>eared  more  fair  than 
any  of  the  n*st,  not  having  aliovc  seventy-nine 
spots  in  all,  besides  slips  and  foibles.  "  1  own, 
young  woman,"  said  I,  ••  that  then*  are  some  vir- 
tues upon  that  mind  of  yours  ;  but  there  is  still  one 
which  I  did  not  see  represented  ;  I  mean  that  of 
rising  ltctimes  in  the  morning  ;  I  fancy  the  glass 
false  in  that  |»articular.w  The  young  lady  smiled 
at  my  simplicity  ;  and  with  a  blush  confessed,  that 
she  anil  the  whole  company  had  l»ceii  up  all  night 
gaming. 

Hy  this  time  all  the  ladies  except  one  had  seen 
themselves  successively,  and  disliked  the  show,  or 
scolded  the  showman  ;  I  was  resolved,  however, 
that  she  who  seemed  to  neglect  herself,  anil  was 
neglected  by  the  rost,  should  take  a  view  ;  and 
going  up  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  when1  she  still 
continued  sitting,  1  presented  my  glass  full  in  her 
face,  lb're  it  was  that  I  exulted  in  my  success  ; 
no  blot,  no  stain  appeared  on  any  part  of  the  faith- 
ful mirror.  As  when  the  largo,  unwritten  page 
pnrseiits  its  snowy  spotless  bosom  to  the  writer's 
hand,  so  ap|x»arvd  the  glass  to  my  view.  i%  Ib^ar, 
0  jc  daughters  of  Kngli».h  ancestors,'*  cried  1, 
"  turn  hither,  and  lwhold  an  object  worthy  imita- 
tion :  look  upon  tin?  mirror  now,  and  acknowledge 
its  justice,  and  this  woman's  pre-eminence  !"*  The 
ladies  obeyed  the  summons,  came  uj>  in  a  group, 
and  looking  on  acknowledged  theiv  was  some 
tmth  in  the  pictmv,  as  the  person  now  n-pn-scntcd 
had  bit-n  deaf,  dumb,  and  a  fool  from  her  cradle. 

Thus  much  of  mv  dream  1  distinct Iv  remember ; 
the  rest  was  filled  with  chimeras,  enchanted  cas- 
tles, and  flying  dragons,  as  usual.  As  you,  my 
dear  Kum  J  loam,  are  particularly  wised  in  the 
iiiterpivtatiou  of  those  midnight  warnings,  what 
pi ea.su iv  should  1  find  in  your  explanation  !  but 
that  our  distance  prevents  :  I  make  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  from  my  description  you  will 
very  much  venerate  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Knglish  ladies  in  general,  since  dreams,  you  know, 
go  always  by  contraries.     Adieu. 


I.ETTKKXLVII. 
From  I.ikm  Cxr  Altaxoi  to  Iliviii<r>,  n  slave  in  IVnUo. 

Yoi'U  last  lettei"s  bctrav  a  mind  seemingly  fond 
of  wisdom,  >et  tempested  up  by  a  thousand  vari- 
ous passions.     You   would   fondly  persuade  me 
that  my  former  lessons  still  influence  your  con- 
duct, and  yi  t  your  mind  si-ems  not  less  enslaved 
than  jour  body.      Knowledge,  wisdom,  erudition, 
arts,  and  elegance,  what  aiv  they,  but  the.  men*  ! 
trappings  of  the  mind,  if  they  do  not  serve  to  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  tin.'  possessor  ?     A  mind 
rightly    instituted     in   the    whool   of  philosophy 
ac«|uircs  at  once  the  stability  of  the  oak,  ami  the  j 
flexibility  of  the  osier.     The  tmest    manner   of  ! 
lessoning  our  agonies    is  to  shrink   from  their 
presKiiro  ;  is  to  confess  that  we  feel  them. 

The  fortitude  of  European  sages  is  but  a  dream  ; 
for  where  lies  the  merit  in  being  insensible  to  the 


strokes  of  fortune,  or  in  dissembling  our  sensi- 
bility ?  If  we  are  insensible,  that  arises  only  from 
a  happy  constitution  ;  that  is  a  blessing  previously 
granted  by  Heaven,  and  which  no  art  can  procure, 
no  institutions  improve. 

If  we  dissemble  our  feelings,  we  only  artificially  / 
endeavour  to  persuade  others  that  we  enjovpn- 
vileges  which  we  actually  do  not  possess.    Tuna,  j 
while  we  endeavour  to  appear  happy,  we  feel  at  ' 
once  all  the  pangs  of  internal  miser>'9  and  all  the  ; 
self-reproaching  consciousness  of  endeavouring  to  : 
deceive. 

I  know  but  of  two  sects  of  philosophers  in  the  i 
world  that  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  tint  ! 
fortitude  is  but  an  imaginary  virtue  ;  1  mean  the 
followers  of  ( onfucius,  and  those  who  profess  the  ' 
doctrines  of  Christ.     All  other  sects  teach  pride 
under  misfortunes ;  they  alone  teach  humility.  | 
Night,  says  our  Chinese  philosopher,  not  more  . 
surely  follows  day,  tlian  groans  and  tears  grow  I 
out  of  pain  ;  when  misfortunes  therefore  oppress, 
when  tyrants  threaten,  it  is  our  interest,  it  is  our  i 
duty,  to  fly  even  to  dissipation  for  support,  to  seek  ' 
nnlress  from  friendship,  or  seek  redress  from  that 
best  of  friends  who  loved  us  into  being. 

Philosophers,  my  son,  have  long  declaimed  I 
against  the  {Missions,  as  being  the  source  of  all  oar 
miseries  ;  they  are  the  source  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes, 1  own  ;  but  they  arc  the  source  of  our  plea* 
suros  too  :  and  every  endeavour  of  our  lives,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  philosophy,  should  tend  to 
this  :  not  to  dissemble  an  absence  of  passion,  hot 
to  repel  those  which  lead  to  vice  by  those  which  i 
din-ct  to  virtue. 

The  soul  may  bo  compared  to  a  field  of  battle, 
when*  two  armies  are  ready  every  moment  to  en- 
counter :  not  a  single  vico  but  lias  a  more  power 
ful  opponent  ;  and  not  one  virtue  Jmt  may  be 
overborne  by  a  combination  of  vices.  Ream 
guides  the  hands  of  either  host,  nor  can  it  sohdoe 
one  passion  but  by  the  assistance  of  another* 
Thus  as  a  liark  on  every  side  beset  with  storm 
enjoys  a  state  of  n«st,  so  dors  the  mind,  when  ' 
influenced  by  a  just  equipoise  of  tho  panacea, 
enjoy  tranquillity. 

I   have  used  such  means  as  my  little  fortune 
would  admit  to  proeuro  your  freedom.     I  ha«  i 
lately  written  to  the  governor  of  Argun  to  pay  ' 
your  ransom,  though  at  the  expense  of  all  the  . 
wealth  1  brought  with  me  from  China.     If  wa  ' 
become  poor,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  pleasure 
of  tearing  poverty  together  ;  for  what  in  fang*  , 
or  famine  when  weighed  against  friendship  afil 
freedom  ?     Adieu.  I 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

From  Lnt  v  Chi  Ai.tanoi  to  *•*•,  Merchant  in 

Mappf-ninc;  some  days  ago  to  call  at  a  painter*! 
to  amuse  myself  in  examining  some  pictures,  (1 
had  no  design  to  buy,)  it  surprised  me  to  see  a 
young  prince  in  the  working. room,  dressed  ia  a 
painter  s  apron, and  assiduously  learning  the  trade* 
We  instantly  remembered  to  have  seen  each  other; 
and,  after  the  usual  compliments,  I  stood  by  while 
he  continued  to  paint  on.  As  everything  aonety 
the  rich  is  praised,  as  princes  here,  as  well  as  ia 
China,  an>  nover  without  followers,  three  arte  I 
persons  who  had  the  appearance  of  gentlemen  I 
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irere  placed  behind  him,  to  comfort  and  applaud 
Mm  at  every  stroke. 

Need  I  tell,  that  it  struck  me  with  very  dia- 
greeable  sensations  to  see  a  youth,  who  by  his 
taoon  in  life  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  useful 
»  thousands,  thus  letting  his  mind  run  to  waste 
pan  canvas,  at  the  same  time  fancying  himself 
nproving  in  taste,  and  filling  his  rank  with  proper 
seoram  I 

As  seeing  an  error,  and  attempting  to  redress 
,  are  only  one  and  the  same  with  me,  I  took 
Mason,  upon  his  lordship's  desiring  my  opinion 
fa  Chinese  scroll,  intended  for  the  frame  of  a 
iotnre,  to  assure  him,  that  a  mandarin  of  China 
might  a  minute  acquaintance  with  such  mecha- 
isal  trifles  below  his  dignity. 

This  reply  raised  the  indignation  of  some,  and 
is  contempt  of  others :  I  could  hear  the  names 
T  Vandal,  Goth)  tastt,  polite  arts,  delicacy,  and 
iv,  repeated  in  tones  of  ridicule  or  resentment, 
tat  considering  that  it  was  in  vain  to  argue 
gainst  people  who  had  so  much  to  say,  without 
mtradicting  them,  I  begged  leave  to  repeat  a 
iry  tale.  This  request  redoubled  their  laughter ; 
at,  not  easily  abashed  at  the  raillery  of  boys,  I 
misted,  observing,  that  it  would  set  the  absurdity 
F  placing  our  affections  ujxm  trifles  in  tho  strong* 
it  point  of  view,  and  adding,  that  it  was  hoped 
is  moral  would  compensate  for  its  stupidity. 
For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  the  great  man,  wash- 
ig  his  brush  in  water, "  let  us  have  no  morality 
t  present :  if  we  must  have  a  story,  let  it  be  with- 
at  any  moral."  I  pretended  not  to  hear  ;  and, 
rfaue  he  handled  the  brush,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

*  In  the  kingdom  of  Bonbobbin,  which,  by  the 
Srinete  annals,  appears  to  have  flourished  twenty 
hunsand  yean  ago,  there  reigned  a  prince  en- 
loved  with  every  accomplishment  which  generally 
fatmguishes  the  sons  of  kings.  His  beauty  was 
brighter  than  the  sun.  The  sun,  to  which  ho  was 
Marly  related,  would  sometimes  stop  his  course 
Border  to  look  down  and  admire  him. 

*  His  mind  was  not  less  perfect  than  his  body ; 
»b  knew  all  things  without  having  ever  read ;  phi- 
joopfaers,  poets,  and  historians  submitted  their 
Wis  for  his  decision ;  and  so  penetrating  was 
Wjthat  ho  could  tell  the  merit  of  a  book  by  look- 

Xon  the  cover.  He  made  epic  poems,  tragedies, 
pastorals  with  surprising  facility  ;  song,  epi- 
pvn,  or  rebus,  was  all  one  to  him,  though  it  is 
stared  he  could  never  finish  an  acrostic.  In 
■ort,  the  fairy  who  presided  at  his  birth  had 
•jjdowed  him  with  almost  every  perfection,  or, 
*oat  was  just  the  same,  his  subjects  were  ready 
to  acknowledge  he  possessed  them  all ;  and  for  his 
°^n  part  he  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary.  A 
PBOte  so  accomplished  received  a  name  suitable 
»  k»  merit,  and  he  was  called  Bonbcnnin-bon- 
***ffl-bonbobbinet,  which  signifies,  Enlightencr 

*  As  he  was  very  powerful,  and  yet  unmarried, 
Jjthe  neighbouring  kings  earnestly  sought  his 
JjHjttee.  Each  sent  his  daughter  dressed  out  in 
■•Host  magnificent  manner, *nd  with  the  most 
Jpptaoos  retinue  imaginable,  in  order  to  allure 
*•*  prince :  so  that  at  one  time  there  were  seen 
**  hi  court  not  less  than  seven  hundred  foreign 
psoases  of  exquisite  sentiment  and  beauty,  each 
done  snfncient  to  make  seven  hundred  ordinary 
kb  happy. 


a  Distracted  in  such  a  variety,  the  generous 
Bonbennin,  had  he  not  been  obliged  by  the  luws 
of  the  empire  to  make  choice  of  one,  would  very 
willingly  have  married  them  all,  for  nuue  under- 
stood gallantry  better.  He  spent  numberless  hours 
of  solicitude  in  endeavouring  to  determine  whom 
he  should  choose  :  one  lady  was  possessed  of  every 
perfection,  but  he  disliked  her  eyebrows  ;  another 
was  brighter  than  tho  morning  star,  but  he  disap- 
proved her  fong  whang  ;  a  third  did  not  lay  white 
enough  on  her  cheek  ;  and  a  fourth  did  not  suffi- 
ciently blacken  her  nails.  At  last,  after  number- 
less disappointments  on  tho  ono  side  and  the  other, 
he  made  choice  of  the  incomparable  Nanhoa,  queen 
of  the  scarlet  dragons. 

"  The  preparations  for  the  royal  nuptials,  or  the 
envy  of  the  disappointed  ladies,  needs  no  descrip- 
tion ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  as  great  as 
they  could  be  ;  the  beautiful  princess  was  con- 
ducted, amidst  admiring  multitudes,  to  the  royal 
couch,  where,  after  being  divested  of  every  en- 
cumbering ornament,  she  was  placed  in  expectance 
of  the  youthful  bridegroom,  who  did  not  keep  her 
long  in  expectation.  He  came  more  cheerful  than 
the  morning,  and  imprinting  on  her  lips  a  burning 
kiss,  tho  attendants  took  this  as  a  proper  signal  to 
withdraw. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  that,  among  several  other  qualifications, 
the  prince  was  fond  of  collecting  and  breeding 
mice,  which,  being  a  harmless  pastime,  none  of  his 
counsellors  thought  proper  to  dissuade  him  from. 
He  therefore  kept  a  variety  of  these  pretty  little 
animals  in  the  most  beautiful  cages,  enriched  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stone*  :  thus  he  innocently  spent  four 
hours  each  day,  in  contemplating  their  innocent 
little  pastimes. 

"  But  to  proceed.  The  prince  and  princess 
were  now  in  bed ;  one  with  all  the  love  and  ex- 
pectation, the  other  with  all  tho  modesty  and  fear, 
which  is  natural  to  suppose,  both  willing,  yet  afraid 
to  begin ;  when  the  prince,  happening  to  look 
towards  the  outside  of  the  bed,  ]>erccivcd  one  of 
tho  most  beautiful  animals  in  the  world,  a  white 
mouse  with  green  eyes,  playing  about  tho  floor, 
and  performing  a  hundred  pretty  tricks.  He  was 
already  master  of  bluo  mice,  red  mice,  and  even 
white  mice  with  yellow  eyes  !  but  a  white  mouse 
with  green  eyes  was  what  ho  long  endeavoured  to 
possess  :  wherefore,  leaping  from  bed  with  the 
utmost  impatience  and  agility,  the  youthful  prince 
attempted  to  seize  the  little  charmer,  but  it  was 
fled  in  a  moment ;  for  alas !  the  mouse  was  sent 
by  a  discontented  princess,  and  was  itself  a  fairy. 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  of  the 
prince  upon  this  occasion,  ho  sought  round  and 
round  every  part  of  the  room,  even  the  bed  where 
the  princess  lay  was  not  exempt  from  the  inquiry ; 
he  turned  the  princess  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
stripped  her  quite  naked,  but  no  mouse  was  to 
be  found  ;  the  princess  was  kind  enough  to  assist, 
but  still  to  no  purpose. 

"  *  Alas,'  cried  the  young  prince  in  an  agony,  *  how 
unhappy  am  I  to  be  thus  disappointed !  never  sure 
was  so  beautiful  an  animal  seen  !  1  would  givo 
half  my  kingdom  and  my  princess  to  him  that 
would  find  it.'  The  princess,  though  not  much 
pleased  with  tho  latter  part  of  his  offer,  endea- 
voured to  comfort  him  as  well  as  she  could ;  she 
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1«  t  him  know  that  ho  liud  a  hundred  mice  already, 

which  ought  to  be  at  least  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 

philosopher  like  him.    Though  none  of  them  had 

green  eyes,  yet  ho  should  learn  to  thank  Heaven 

;    that  they  liad  eyes.     She  told  him  (for  she  was  a 

1    profound  moralist)  that  incurable  evils  must  be 

borne,  and  that  useless  lamentations  were  vain, 

and  that  man  was  born  to  misfortunes  ;  she  even 

entreated  Iiim  to  return  to  bed,  and  she  would 

endeavour  to  lull  him  on  her  bosom  to  repose ;  but 

i    still  the  prince  continued  inconsolable  ;  and,  re- 

!    garding  her  with  a  stern  air  for  which  his  family 

was  remarkable,  he  vowed  never  to  sleep  in  the 

royal  palace,  or  indulge  himself  in  the  innocent 

:    pleasures  of  matrimony,  till  he  had  found  the  white 

mouse  with  the  green  eyes." 

u  Pi^ythee,  Colonel  Leech,"  cried  his  lordship, 
interrupting  me,  "  how  do  vou  like  that  nose ;  don't 
you  think  there  is  something  of  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt  in  it !    A  prince  in  all  this  agony  for 
a  white  mouse,  O  ridiculous !     Don't  you  think, 
Major  Vampyre,  that  eyebrow  stippled  very  pret- 
tily !    But  pray  what  are  the  green  eyes  to  the 
,   purpose,  except  to  amuse  children  I    I  would  give 
i   a  thousand  guineas  to  lay  on  the  colouring  of  this 
J   cheek  more  smoothly.     But  1  ;isk  pardon  ;  pray, 
sir,  proceed." 


LETTER  XL1X. 

rnOM  THK  8AM K. 

"  K  i  nus,"  continued  I , "  at  that  time  were  different 
from  what  they  are  now  :  they  then  never  engaged 
their  word  for  anything  which  they  did  not  rigor- 
ously intend  to  perform.  This  was  the  case  of 
Boubennin,  who  continued  all  night  to  lament  his 
mitifortuncs  to  the  princess,  who  echoed  groan  for 
groan.  When  morning  came,  he  published  an 
edict,  offering  half  his  kingdom  and  his  princess, 
to  the  person  who  should  catch  and  bring  him  tho 
white  mouse  with  the  green  eyes. 

"  The  edict  was  scarcely  published,  when  all  the 
traps  in  the  kingdom  were  baited  with  cheese  ; 
numberless  mice  were  taken  and  destroyed  ;  but 
still  the  much-wished-for  mouse  was  not  among 
the  number.  The  privy-council  was  assembled 
more  than  once  to  give  their  advice  :  but  all  their 
deliberations  camo  to  nothing  ;  even  though  there 
were  two  complete  vermin-killers,  and  three  pro- 
fessed rat-catchers  of  the  number.  Frequent 
addresses,  as  is  usual  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
*  ere  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  though 
these  promised  well,  though  in  them  he  received 
an  assurance,  that  his  faithful  subjects  would  assist 
in  his  search  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  vet, 
with  all  their  loyalty,  they  failed  when  the  time 
came  that  the  mouse  was  to  be  caught. 

M  The  prince  therefore  was  resolved  to  go  him- 
self in  search,  determined  never  to  lie  two  nights 
in  one  place  till  he  had  found  what  he  sought  for. 
Thus  quitting  his  palace  without  attendants,  he 
set  out  ujjou  his  journey,  and  travelled  through 
many  a  desert,  and  crossed  many  a  river,  over 
high  hills,  and  down  along  vales,  still  restless,  still 
inquiring  wherever  he  came  ;  but  no  white  mouse 
was  to  be  found. 

u  As  one  day,  fatigued  with  his  journey,  he  was 
aliading  himself  from  the  heat  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
under  the  arching  branches  of  a  banana-tree. 


meditating  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  be  per- 
ceived an  old  woman,  hideously  deformed,  ap- 
Eroaching  him.   By  her  stoop,  and  the  wrinkles  of 
er  visage,  she  seemed  at  least  five  bandied  yen* 
old  ;  and  the  spotted  toad  was  not  more  freckled 
than  was  her  skin.  '  Ah !  Prince  Bonbennm-boB- 
bobbin-bonbobbinet,'  cried  the  fairy, *  what  has  led 
you  so  many  thousand  miles  from  your  own  kinfw  / 
dom ;  what  is  it  you  look  for,  and  what  manes  ■ 
you  to  travel  into  the  kingdom  of  Emmets  V   Tsi 
prince,  who  was  excessively  complaisant,  told  her 
the  whole  story  three  times  over,  for  she  was  heri 
of  hearing.  *  Well,'  said  the  old  fairy,  for  such  ate 
was,  *  I  promise  to  put  you  in  possession  of  as  , 
white  mouse  with  green  eyes,  and  that  immedister/  , 
too,  upon  one  condition.*  '  One  condition,'  cried  as 
prince  in  a  rapture, '  name  a  thousand !    I  ski  ! 
undergo  them  all  with  pleasure.'  *  Nay,'  mternpsd 
the  old  fairy,  *  I  ask  but  one,  and  that  not  my 
mortifying  neither ;  and  it  is  only  that  yon  n> 
stantly  consent  to  marry  me.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  prince's  en-  ; 
fusion  at  this  demand :  he  loved  the  mouse,  bit 
ho  detested  the  bride ;  he  hesitated ;  he  deiaei 
time  to  think  upon  the  proposal ;  he  would  have  j 
been  glad  to  consult  his  friends  on  such  an  oeav  > 
sion.    *  Nay,  nay,'  cried  the  odious  fairy, '  if  yoi 
demur,  I  retract  my  promise  ;  I  do  not  desire  to 
force  my  favours  on  any  man.    Here,  yon  my  j 
attendants,'  cried  she,  stamping  with  her  foot, 'kt  ' 
my  machine  be  driven  up  ;  Barbacela,  Queen  of 
Emmets,  is  not  used  to  contemptuous  treatment1 
She  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  her  fiery  chariot 
appeared  in  the  air,  drawn  by  two  snails ;  sad  ike 
was  just  going  to  step  in,  when  the  prince  reflected  . 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  be  possessed  of 
the  white  mouse  ;  and  quite  forgetting  his  burns4 
princess  Nanhoa,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  implored 
forgiveness  for  having  raslily  rejected  so  meek 
beauty.     This  well-timed   compliment  instantly 
appeased  the  angry  fairy.    She  affected  a  hideoss 
leer  of  approbation,  and,  taking  the  young  irises 
by  the  hand,  conducted  him  to  a  neiglibusiing 
church,  where  they  were  married  together  m  a 
moment  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  perforated, 
the  prince,  who  was  to  the  last  degree  desirous  of 
seeing  his  favourite  mouse,  reminded  the  bride  of 
her  promise.  '  To  confess  a  truth,  my  prince,'  cried 
she, '  I  myself  am  that  very  white  moose  you  s»w 
on  your  wedding  night  in  the  royal  apartment    I 
now  therefore  give  you  the  choice,  whether  yoo 
would  have  me  a  mouse  by  day  and  a  woman  by 
night,  or  a  mouse  by  night  and  a  woman  by  day. 
Though  the  prince  was  an  excellent  casuist,  n* 
was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  determine,  but  at  a*t 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  a  bins 
cat  that  had  followed  him  from  his  own  dominies* 
and  frequently  amused  him  with  its  conversion} 
and  assisted  him  with  its  advice  ;  in  fact,  this  est 
was  no  other  than  the  faithful  princess  Nanbo*  ; 
herself,  who  had  shared  with  him  all  his  haraekiai  ; 
in  this  disguise. 

"By  her  instructions  he  was  determined  in  as 
choice,  and,  returning  to  the  old  fairy,  prudently 
observed,  that  as  she  must  have  been  sensible  be  \ 
had  married  her  only  for  the  sake  of  what  th*  . 
had,  and  not  for  her  personal  qualifications,  be  ' 
thought  it  would  for  several  reasons  be  most  eon*  , 
venient  if  she  continued  a  woman  by  day  and 
appeared  a  mouse  by  night. 
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» old  fairy  was  a  good  deal  mortified  at  her 
i's  want  of  gallantry,  though  she  was  re- 
y  obliged  to  comply ;  the  day  was  therefore 
n  the  most  polite  amusements,  the  gentle- 
Iked  smut,  the  ladies  laughed,  and  were 

At  last  the  happy  night  drew  near,  the 
t  still  stuck  by  the  side  of  its  master,  and 
Uowed  him  to  the  bridal  apartment.  Bar- 
mtered  the  chamber,  wearing  a  train  fifteen 
mk,  supported  by  porcupines,  and  all  over 
rith  jewels,  which  served  to  render  her 
stestable.  She  was  just  stepping  into  bed 
prince,  forgetting  her  promise,  when  he 
.  upon  seeing  her  in  the  shape  of  a  mouse. 
d  promised,  and  no  fairy  can  break  her 
wherefore  assuming  the  figure  of  the  most 
al  mouse  in  the  world,  she  skipped  and 
•bout  with  an  infinity  of  amusement.    The 

in  an  agony  of  rapture,  was  desirous  of 
ms  pretty  playfellow  move  a  slow  dance 
he  floor  to  his  own  singing  ;  he  began  to 
id  the  mouse  immediately  to  perform  with 
it  perfect  knowledge  of  time,  and  the  finest 
ind  greatest  gravity  imaginable :  it  only 

lor  Nanhoa,  who  had  long  waited  the 
mity  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  flew  upon  it 
[y  without  remorse,  and  eating  it  up  in  the 
dth  part  of  a  moment,  broke  the  charm, 
a  resumed  her  natural  figure. 
e  prince  now  found  that  he  had  all  along 
nder  the  power  of  enchantment,  that  his 

for  the  white  mouse  was  entirely  fictitious, 
t  the  genuine  complexion  of  his  soul ;  he 
»w  that  his  earnestness  after  mice  was  an 
1  amusement,  and  much  more  becoming  a 
sher  than  a  prince.  All  his  meannesses 
ired  him  in  the  face,  he  begged  the  discreet 
rt  pardon  a  hundred  times.  The  princess 
sadify  forgave  him  ;  and  both  returning  to 
isJace  in  Bonbobbin,  lived  very  happily  to- 
,  and  reigned  many  years  with  all  that 
1  which,  by  the  story,  they  appear  to  have 
KNsessed  of ;  perfectly  convinced  by  their 
1  adventures,  that  they  who  place  their  affec- 
s  irjfles  at  first  for  amusement,  will  find 
rifle*  at  last  become  their  most  serious  eon- 

Adieu. 


LETTER  L. 

A*  Cm  Altajvgi  to  Fum  Hoax,  first  President  of 
ss  Gmmonial  Academy  at  Pckin,  in  China. 

an  Englishman  what  nation  in  the  world 
most  freedom,  and  he  immediately  answers 
a>  Ask  him  in  what  that  freedom  consists, 
i  is  instantly  silent.  This  happy  pre-emi- 
does  not  arise  from  the  people  s  enjoying  a 
share  in  legislation  than  elsewhere  ;  for  in 
articular   several  states  in  Europe  excel 

nor  does  it  arise  from  a  greater  exemption 
axes,  for  few  countries  pay  more  ;  it  does 
weed  from  their  being  restrained  by  fewer 
or  no  people  are  burdened  with  so  many  ; 
ss  it  particularly  consist  in  the  security  of 
roperty,  for  property  is  pretty  well  secured 
y  polite  state  of  Europe. 
r  then  are  the  English  more  free  (for  more 
ley  certainly  are)  than  the  people  of  any 
wintry,  or  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 


ment whatever  ?  Their  freedom  consists  in  their 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  democracy  with  this 
superior  prerogative  borrowed  from  monarchy, 
that  the  severity  of  their  laws  may  be  relaxed  with- 
out endangering  the  constitution. 

In  a  monarchical  state,  in  which  the  constitution 
is  strongest,  the  laws  may  be  relaxed  without 
danger  ;  for  though  the  people  should  be  unani- 
mous in  the  breach  of  any  one  in  particular,  yet 
still  there  is  an  effective  power  superior  to  the 
people,  capable  of  enforcing  obedience,  whenever 
it  may  be  proper  to  inculcate  the  law  either 
towards  the  support  or  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

But  in  all  those  governments  where  laws  derive 
their  sanction  from  the  people  alone,  transgres- 
sions cannot  be  overlooked  without  bringing  the 
constitution  into  danger.  They  who  transgress 
the  law  in  such  a  case  are  those  who  prescribe  it, 
by  which  means  it  loses  not  only  its  influence  but 
its  sanction.  In  every  republic  the  laws  must  be 
strong,  because  the  constitution  is  feeble  ;  they 
must  resemble  an  Asiatic  husband,  who  is  justly 
jealous,  because  he  knows  himself  impotent.  Thus 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Genoa,  new  laws  arc 
not  frequently  enacted,  but  the  old  ones  are 
observed  with  unremitting  severity.  In  such 
republics,  therefore,  the  people  are  slaves  to  laws 
of  their  own  making,  little  less  than  in  unmixed 
monarchies,  where  they  are  slaves  to  the  will  of 
one  subject  to  frailties  like  themselves. 

In  England,  from  a  variety  of  happy  accidents, 
their  constitution  is  just  strong  enough,  or,  if  you 
will,  monarchical  enough,  to  permit  a  relaxation  of 
the  severity  of  laws,  and  yet  those  laws  still  to 
remain  sufficiently  strong  to  govern  the  people. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  state  of  civil  liberty,  of 
which  we  can  form  any  idea ;  here  we  see  a  greater 
number  of  laws  than  in  any  other  country,  while 
the  people  at  the  same  time  obey  only  such  as  are 
immediately  conducive  to  the  interests  of  society  ; 
several  are  unnoticed,  many  unknown  ;  some  kept 
to  be  revived  and  enforced  upon  proper  occasions, 
others  left  to  grow  obsolete,  even  without  the 
necessity  of  abrogation. 

There  is  scarcely  an  Englishman  who  does  not, 
almost  every  day  of  his  life,  offend  with  impunity 
against  some  express  law,  and  for  which  in  a  cer- 
tain conjuncture  of  circumstances  he  would  not 
receive  punishment.  Gaming-houses,  preaching 
at  prohibited  places,  assembled  crowds,  nocturnal 
amusements,  public  shows,  and  a  hundred  other 
instances,  are  forbid  and  frequented.  These  pro- 
hibitions are  useful ;  though  it  be  prudent  in  their 
magistrates,  and  happy  for  their  people,  that  they 
are  not  enforced,  and  none  but  the  venal  or  mer- 
cenary attempt  to  enforce  them. 

The  law  in  this  case,  like  an  indulgent  parent, 
still  keeps  the  rod,  though  the  child  is  seldom 
corrected.  Were  those  pardoned  offences  to  rise 
into  enormity,  were  they  likely  to  obstruct  the 
happiness  of  society,  or  endanger  the  state,  it  is 
then  that  justice  would  resumo  her  terrors,  and 
punish  those  faults  sho  had  so  often  overlooked 
with  indulgence.  It  is  to  this  ductility  of  the  laws 
that  an  Englishman  owes  the  freedom  he  enjoys 
superior  to  others  in  a  more  popular  government ; 
every  step  therefore  the  constitution  takes  towards 
a  democratic  form,  every  diminution  of  the  legal 
authority,  is,  in  fact,  a  diminution  of  the  subject's 
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freedom  ;  but  every  attempt  to  render  the  govern- 
ment more  popular,  not  only  impairs  natural 
lilx-rty,  but  even  will  at  last  dissolve  the  political 
constitution. 

Every  popular  government  seems  calculated  to 
last  only  for  a  time  ;  it  throws  rigid  with  age,  new 
lawn  an*  multiplying,  and  the  old  continue  in  force  ; 
tin*  subjects  an*  oppressed,  burdened  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  legal  injunction!!  ;  there  are  none  from 
whom  to  expect  redress,  and  nothing  hut  a  strong 
convulsion  in  the  siate  can  vindicate  them  into 
former  liberty :  thus  the  people  of  Home,  a  few 
great  ones  excepted,  fount  1  more  real  freedom 
under  their  emperors,  though  tyrants,  than  they 
had  experienced  in  the  old  aire  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  which  their  laws  were  become  numerous 
and  painful,  in  which  new  laws  were  every  day 
enacting,  and  the  old  ones  executed  with  rigour. 
Thev  even  refused  to  be  reinstated  in  their  former 
prerogatives,  upon  an  offer  made*  them  to  this 
purpose  ;  for  they  actually  found  empcrora  the 
only  means  of  ^lftening  the  rigours  of  their  con- 
stitution. 

Tin*  constitution  of  England  is  at  present  pos- 
si-ssed  of  the  strength  of  its  native  oak,  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  landing  tamarisk  ;  but  should  the 
jHiiple  at  any  time,  with  a  mistaken  seal,  pant  after 
:m  imaginary  freedom,  and  fancy  that  abridging 
monarchy  was  increasing  their  privileges,  they 
would  be  very  much  ini>t:iken,  since  every  jewel 
plucked  from  the  crown  of  majesty  would  only  be 
made  use  of  as  a  bribe  to  corruption  ;  it  might 
enrirh  the  few  who  shared  it  among  them,  but 
would  in  fact  impoverish  the  public. 

As  the  Roman  senators  by  slow  and  impercept- 
ible degrees  became  masters  of  the  people,  yet  still 
flattered  them  with  a  show  of  freedom,  while  them- 
selves onlv  were  free  ;  so  is  it  possible  for  a  body 
of  men,  while  they  stand  up  for  privileges,  to  grow 
into  an  exuberance  of  power  themselves,  and  the 
public  become  actually  dependent,  while  some  of 
its  individuals  only  goviTiicd. 

If  then,  my  friend,  there  should  in  this  country 
e\er  be  on  the  throne  a  king  who  through  good- 
nature or  age  should  give  up  the  smallest  part  of 
his  prerogative  to  the  people,  if  there  should  come 
a  minister  of  merit  and  popularity — but  I  have 
room  for  no  more.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LI. 

TO  THK  f-AMK. 

As  I  was  yesterday  seated  at  breakfast  over  a 
pensive  dish  of  tea,  my  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  my  old  friend  and  companion,  who 
introduced  a  stranger,  dn»ssed  pretty  much  like 
himself.  The  gentleman  made  several  a]>ologies 
for  his  visit,  begged  of  me  to  impute  his  intrusion 
to  the  sincerity  of  his  respect,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  curiosity. 

As  I  am  very  suspicious  of  my  coni]mny  when 
I  find  them  very  civil  without  any  a pjia rent  reason, 
I  answered  the  stranger's  caresses  at  first  with 
reserve  ;  which  my  friend  perceiving,  instantly  let 
me  into  my  visitant's  trade  and  character,  asking 
Mr.  Fudge,  whether  he  had  lately  published  any 
thing  new  !  I  now  conjectured  that  my  guest  was 
no  other  than  a  bookseller,  and  his  answer  con- 
firmed my  suspicions. 
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"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  says  he,  *  it  is  not  the  i 
books  have  their  time  as  well  as  cueumbers.    I 
would  no  more  bring  out  a  new  work  in  summer, 
than  I  would  sell  pork  in  the  dog-days.     Nothing 
in  my  way  goes  off  in  summer  except  very  light 
goods  indeed.  A  review,  a  magazine,  or  a  ■canon 
paper  may  amuso  a  summer  reader  J  but  all  ov 
stock  of  value  we  reserve  for  a  spring  and  winter 
trade."  «  I  must  confess,  sir,"  says  I,  *  a  curiosity 
to  know  what  vou  call  a  valuable  stock,  which  cu  , 
only  bear  a  winter  perusal." — **Sir,H  replied  tat 
bookseller,  *  it  is  not  my  way  to  cry  up  my  on  , 
goods,  but  without  exaggeration  I  will  venture  to  ' 
show  with  any  of  the  trade  ;  my  books  at  kstf 
have  the  |»cculiar  advantage  of  being  always  new ; 
and  it  is  my  way  to  clear  off  my  old  to  the  tnmk- 
makers  every  season.     1  have  ten  new  tkle-piM  ' 
now  about  me,  which  only  want  books  to  be  atari 
to  make  them  the  finest  things  in  nature.    Otam 
may  pretend  to  direct  the  vulgar  ;  but  that  ■  sot 
my  way  ;  I   always  let  the  vulgar  direct  me ; 
wherever  popular  clamour  arises,  I  always  echo 
the  million.     For  instance,  should  the  people  ■ 
general  say  that  such  a  man  is  a  rogue,  I  iastanllj  ; 
give  orders  to  set  him  down  in  print  a  vUtta ;  . 
thus  ever\-  man  buys  the  book,  not  to  lean  sew  , 
sentiments,  but  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  as  ' 
own  reflected." — "But  sir,"  interrupted  I,"jw  ! 
speak  as  if  yourself  wrote  the  books  you  pubun ; 
may  I  lie  so  bold  as  to  ask  a  sight  of  some  of  thne 
intended  publications  which  are  shortly  to 
the  world  f"—"  As  to  that  sir,"  replied 
ative  bookseller,  "  I   only  draw  out   the  post 
mvself ;  and  though  I  am  verv  cautious  of  can- 
municating  them  to  any,  yet,  as  in  the  end  I  mis 
a  favour  to  ask,  you  shall  see  a  few  of  them.  Hen\ 
sir,  here  they  are,  diamonds  of  the  first  water, 
I  assure  you.     Imprimis,  a  translation  of  seven! 
medical  precepts  for  the  use  of  such  physician*  * 
do  not  understand  Latin.    Item,  tlie  young  clergy- 
man's art  of  placing  patches  regularly,  with  i 
dissertation  on  the  different  manners  of  snuaj 
without  distorting  the  face.     Item,  the  whole  art 
of  love  made  ]>erfectly  easy  by  a  broker  of  Thaate 
Alley.     Item,  the  proper  manner  of  cutting  bJaft- 
lead"  pencils,  and  making  crayons ;  by  the  Rsjst 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  ***.     Item,  the  muster-muMr- 
general,  or  the  review  of  reviews — "    **  Sir,"  cried 
1,  interrupting  him,  "  my  curiosity  with  regard  » 
title-pages  is  satisfied,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  bob* 
longer  manuscript,  a  history,  or  an  epic  poem.'1— 
fc  Uless  me,"  cries  the  man  of  industry, u  nowjf* 
s]H>ak  of  an  epic  iioem,  you  shall  see  an  execueri 
farce.     Here  it  is  ;  dip  into  it  where  you  wiH,* 
will  be  found  replete  with  true  modern  hmaosr. 
Strokes,  sir  ;   H  is  filled  with  strokes  of  wit  s^ 
satire  in  ever}'  line.0    "  Do  von  call  these  das** 
of  the  pen  strokes,'*  replied  I,  •*  for  I  must  easf* 
1  can  see  no  other ! "    •*  And  pray,  sir,  what  •? 
you  call  them  ?    Do  you  see  anything  good  ■•*" 
a -days  that  is  not  filled  with  strokes — and  dash*/ 

— Sir,  a  well-placed  dash  makes  half  thev* 

of  our  writers  of  modern  humour*.     I  bought  aw 

*  The  i*ka,  is  well  ridiculed  by  our  late  «cdk*A  |** 
Cowikt.  wlm  in  IiIh  Tabic  Talk  has  given  the  folk** 
admirable  ileM*r!ptiun  of— 

"  A  jiruluRiic  intcrda*h*d  with  many  a  stroke* 
An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  Joke, 
Ho  that  the  jest  Is  dearly  to  be 
Not  la  the  words— bat  in  the  gap 
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that  had  no  other  merit  upon  earth 
hundred  and  ninety-five  breaks,  seventy- 
's, three  good  things,  and  a  garter.  And 
yed  off,  and  bounced,  and  cracked,  and 
m  sport  than  a  fire-work." — "  I  fancy 
▼on  were  a  considerable  gainer  1 " — "  It 
nrned  the  piece  did  pay  ;  but  upon  the 
moot  much  boast  of  last  winter's  success  ; 
by  two  murders,  but  then  I  lost  by  an 
charity  sermon.  I  was  a  considerable 
ry  my  Direct  Road  to  an  Estate,  but  the 
Quide  brought  me  up  again.  Ah,  sir, 
a  piece  touched  off  by  the  hands  of  a 
lied  with  good  things  from  one  end  to 
.  The  author  had  nothing  but  the  jest 
no  dull  moral  lurking  beneath,  nor  ill— 
ttxre  to  sour  the  reader's  good-humour  ; 
considered  that  moral  and  humour  at  the 
i  were  quite  overdoing  the  business." — 
;  purpose  was  the  book  then  published  1 " 
*  Sir,  the  book  was  published  in  order 
1 ;  and  no  book  sold  better,  except  the 

upon  it,  which  came  out  soon  after  ;  of 
;>f  writings,  that  goes  off  best  at  present ; 
orally  fasten  a  criticism  upon  every  Bell- 
that  is  published. 

e  had  an  author  who  never  left  the  least 
Mr  the  critics  ;  close  was  the  word,  always 
t  and  very*  dull,  ever  on  the  safe  side  of 
ent ;  yet,  with  all  his  qualifications,  inca- 
eoming  into  favour.  I  soon  perceived 
bent  was  for  criticism  ;  and  as  he  was 
nothing  else,  supplied  him  with  pens  and 
d  planted  him  at  the  beginning  of  every 
i  a  censor  on  the  works  of  outers.  In 
bond  him  a  treasure ;  no  merit  could 
m  ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
note  best  and  bitterest  when  drunk." — 
>  there  not  some  works,"  interrupted  I, 
m  the  very  manner  of  their  composition 
txempt  from  criticism  ;  particularly  such 
i  to  disregard  its  laws  !" — "  There  is  no 
isoever  but  he  can  criticise,"  replied  the 
r  ;  a  even  though  you  wrote  in  Chinese 
have  a  pluck  at  you.  Suppose  you  should 
to  your  head  to  publish  a  book,  let  it  be 
i  of  Chinese  letters  for  instance ;  write 
will,  he  shall  show  the  world  you  could 
ten  better.  Should  you,  with  the  most 
rtness,  stick  to  the  manners  and  customs 
intry  from  whence  you  come  ;  should  you 
ourself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Eastern 
e,  and  be  perfectly  simple,  and  perfectly 
ehas  then  the  strongest  reason  to  exclaim. 
with  a  sneer  send  you  back  to  China  for 

He  may  observe,  that  after  the  first  or 
star  the  iteration  of  the  same  simplicity  is 
ably  tedious  ;  but  the  worst  of  all  is,  the 
such  a  case  will  anticipate  his  censures, 
t  you,  with  all  your  uninstructive  sim- 
» he  mauled  at  discretion." 
9  cried  I,  "  but  in  order  to  avoid  his  in- 
land what  I  should  fear  more,  that  of  the 
weald  in  such  a  case  write  with  all  the 
e  I  was  master  of.  As  I  am  not  pos- 
anieh  learning,  at  least  I  would  not  sup- 
ift  little  I  had  ;  nor  would  I  appear  more 
am  nature  made  me." — "Here  then," 
bookseller,  a  we  should  have  you  entirely 
tural,  uneastero  ;  quite  out  of 


character  ;  'erroneously  sensible  1'  would  be  the 
whole  cry  ;  sir,  we  should  then  hunt  you  down 
like  a  rat." — "  Head  of  my  father  !'  said  I,  "sure 
there  are  but  the  two  ways  ;  the  door  must  either 
be  shut,  or  it  must  be  open.  I  must  either  be 
natural  or  unnatural." — "  Be  what  yon  will,  we 
shall  criticise  you,"  returned  the  bookseller,  "  and 
prove  you  a  dunce  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  But, 
sir,  it  is  time  that  I  should  come  to  business.  I 
have  just  now  in  the  press  a  history  of  China  ; 
and  if  you  will  but  put  your  name  to  it  as  the 
author,  I  shall  repay  the  obligation  with  grati- 
tude."— a  What,  sir,"  replied  f,  u  put  my  name 
to  a  work  which  I  have  not  written !  Never, 
while  I  retain  a  proper  respect  for  the  public  and 
myself.' '  The  bluntness  of  my  reply  quite  abated 
the  ardour  of  the  bookseller's  conversation ;  and, 
after  about  half  an  hour's  disagreeable  reserve, 
he,  with  some  ceremony,  took  his  leave  and  with- 
drew.   Adieu. 


LETTER  LII. 

TO  THS  SAMS. 

lit  all  other  countries,  my  dear  Fum  Hoam,the 
rich  are  distinguished  by  their  dress.  In  Persia, 
China,  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  those  who  are 
possessed  of  much  gold  or  silver,  put  some  of  it 
upon  their  clothes :  but  in  England,  those  who 
carry  much  upon  their  clothes  are  remarked  for 
having  but  little  in  their  pockets.  A  tawdry  out- 
side is  regarded  as  a  badge  of  poverty,  and  those 
who  can  sit  at  home,  and  gloat  over  their  thou- 
sands in  silent  satisfaction,  are  generally  found  to 
do  it  in  plain  clothes. 

This  diversity  of  thinking  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  prevails  here,  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss 
to  account  for ;  but  am  since  informed  that  it  was 
introduced  by  an  intercourse  between  them  and 
their  neighbours  the  French  ;  who,  whenever  they 
came  in  order  to  pay  these  islanders  a  visit,  were 
generally  very  well  dressed,  and  very  poor,  daubed 
with  lace,  but  all  tho  gilding  on  the  outside.  By 
this  method  laced  clothes  have  been  brought  so 
much  into  contempt,  that  at  present  even  their 
mandarins  are  ashamed  of  finery. 

I  must  own  myself  a  convert  to  English  sim- 
plicity :  I  am  no  more  for  ostentation  of  wealth 
than  of  learning.  The  person  who  in  company 
should  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  others,  I  am  apt 
to  regard  as  illiterate  and  ill-bred ;  tho  person 
whose  clothes  are  extremely  fine,  I  am  apt  to  con- 
sider as  not  being  possessed  of  any  superiority  of 
fortune,  but  resembling  those  Indians  who  are 
found  to  wear  all  the  gold  they  have  in  the  world 
in  a  bob  at  the  nose. 

I  was  lately  introduced  into  a  company  of  the 
best-dressed  men  I  have  seen  since  my  arrival. 
Upon  entering  the  room,  I  was  struck  with  awe 
at  the  grandeur  of  the  different  dresses.  That 
personage,  thought  I,  in  blue-and-gold  must  be 
some  emperor's  son ;  that  in  green-and-silver,  a 
prince  of  the  blood;  and  he  in  embroidered  scarlet, 
a  prime  minister,  all  first-rate  noblemen  I  sup- 
pose, and  well-looking  noblemen  too.  I  sat  for 
some  time  with  that  uneasiness  which  conscious 
inferiority  produces  in  the  ingenuous  mind,  all 
attention  to  their  discourse.  However,  I  found 
their  conversation  more  vulgar  than  I  could  have 
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expected  from  personages  of  such  distinction  :  if 
these,  thought  I  to  myself,  be  princes,  they  are 
the  most  stupid  princes  1  have  ever  conversed 
with  :  yet  still  I  continued  to  venerate  their  dress; 
for  dress  has  a  kind  of  mechanical  influence  on  the 
mind. 

My  friend  in  black  indeed  did  not  behave  with 
the  same  deference,  but  contradicted  the  finest  of 
them  all  in  the  most  peremptory  tones  of  contempt. 
But  I  liad  scarcely  time  to  wonder  at  the  imprud- 
ence of  his  conduct,  when  I  found  occasion  to  be 
equally  surprised  at  the  absurdity  of  theirs  ;  for 
upon  the  entry  of  a  middle-aged  man,  dresBed  in 
a  cap,  dirty  shirt  and  boots,  the  whole  circle 
seemed  diminished  of  their  former  importance, 
and  contended  who  should  be  first  to  pay  their 
obeisance  to  the  stranger.  They  somewhat  re- 
sembled a  circle  of  Kalmucs  offering  incense  to  a 
bear. 

Eager  to  know  the  cause  of  so  much  seeming 
contradiction,  I  whispered  my  friend  out  of  the 
room,  and  found  that  the  august  company  con- 
sisted of  no  other  than  a  dancing-master,  two 
fiddlers,  and  a  third-rate  actor,  all  assembled  in 
order  to  make  a  set  of  country  dances  ;  and  the 
middle-aged  gentleman  whom  I  saw  enter,  was  a 
squire  from  the  country,  and  desirous  of  learning 
the  new  manner  of  footing,  and  smoothing  up  the 
rudiments  of  his  rural  minuet. 

I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  authority  which 
my  friend  assumed  among  them,  nay,  was  even 
displeased  (pardon  my  Eastern  education)  that  he 
had  not  kicked  every  creature  of  them  down  stairs. 
M  What,' '  said  I, "  shall  a  set  of  such  paltry  fellows 
dress  themselves  up  like  sons  of  kings,  and  claim 
even  the  transitory  respect  of  half  an  hour  ! 
There  should  be  some  law  to  restrain  so  manifest 
a  breach  of  privilege  ;  they  should  go  from  house 
to  house,  as  in  China,  with  the  instruments  of 
their  profession  strung  round  their  neeks  ;  by  this 
means  we  might  t>e  able  to  distinguish  and  treat 
them  in  a  style  of  becoming  contempt."  "  Hold, 
my  friend,"  replied  my  companion,  u  were  your 
reformation  to  take  place,  as  dancing-masters  and 
fiddlers  now  mimic  gentlemen  in  apjioarance,  we 
should  then  find  our  fine  gentlemen  conforming  to 
theirs.  A  beau  might  l>c  introduced  to  a  lady  of 
fashion  with  a  fiddle-cast*  hanging  at  his  neck  by 
a  red  riband  ;  and,  instead  of  a  cane,  might  carry 
a  fiddle-stick.  Though  to  be  as  dull  as  a  first, 
rate  dancing-master  might  be  used  with  prover- 
bial justice,  yet  dull  as  he  is,  many  a  fine  gentle- 
man sets  him  up  as  the  proper  standard  of  ]x>lite- 
noss,  copies  not  only  the  pert  vivacity  of  his  air, 
but  the  fiat  insipidity  of  his  conversation.  In  abort, 
if  you  make  a  law  against  dancing-masters  imitat- 
ing the  fine  gentleman,  you  should  with  as  much 
reason  enact,  that  no  fine  gentleman  shall  imitate 
the  dancing-master. 

After  I  liad  left  my  friend,  I  made  toward  home, 
reflecting,  as  I  went,  upon  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing men  by  their  appearance.  Invited,  how- 
ever, by  the  freshness  of  the  evening,  I  did  not 
return  directly,  but  went  to  ruminate  on  what  had 
passed  in  a  public  garden  belonging  to  the  city. 
Here,  as  I  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  felt 
the  pleasing  sympathy  which  nature  in  bloom  in- 
spires, a  disconsolate  figure,  who  sat  on  the  other 
end  of  the  seat,  seemed  no  way  to  enjoy  the 
bereiiity  of  the  season. 


His  dress  was  miserable  beyond 
threadbare  coat  of  the  rudest  materials,  a  shot* 
though  clean,  yet  extremely  coarse  ;  hair  that 
seemed  to  have  been  long  unconscious  of  the  comb; 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  equipage  impressed  with  the 
marks  of  genuine  poverty. 

As  he  continued  to  sigh,  and  testify  ever y  symp- 
tom of  despair,  I  was  naturally  led,  from  a  motive 
of  humanity,  to  offer  comfort  and  assistance.  Yob 
know  my  heart ;  and  that  all  who  are  miaenale 
may  claim  a  place  there.  The  pensive  stranger 
at  first  declined  my  conversation  ;  bat  at  kst 
perceiving  a  peculiarity  in  my  accent  and  maimer 
of  thinking,  he  began  to  unfold  him»Jf  by  de- 
grees. 

I  now  found  that  he  was  not  so  very  nusenble 
as  he  at  first  appeared :  upon  my  offering  him  i 
small  piece  of  money,  he  refused  my  favour,  jet 
without  appearing  displeased  at  my  intended  ge- 
nerosity. It  is  true,  he  sometimes  interrupted 8* 
conversation  with  a  sigh,  and  talked  pathetically  of 
neglected  merit ;  still  Leonid  perceive  a  serenity  m 
his  countenance,  that,  upon  a  closer  inspection, 
bespoke  inward  content 

Upon  a  pause  in  the  conversation  I  was  goisg 
to  take  my  leave,  when  he  begged  I  would  nwov 
him  with  my  company  home  to  sapper.  I  vm 
surprised  at  such  a  demand  from  a  person  of  ha 
appearance,  but  willing  to  indulge  cariosity  I  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  ;  and  though  I  feh  tone 
repugnance  at  being  seen  with  one  who  appeared 
so  very  wretched,  went  along  with  seeming  ak- 
crity. 

Still  as  he  approached  nearer  home,  his  good 
humour  proportionably  seemed  to  increase.  At 
last  ho  stopped,  not  at  the  gate  of  a  hovel,  bat  of 
a  magnificent  palace  1  When  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 
all  the  sumptuous  elegance  which  every  when 
presented  upon  entering,  and  then  when  I  looked 
at  my  seeming  miserable  conductor,  I  couldscarceiy 
think  that  all  this  finen*  belonged  to  him  ;  yet  ■ 
fact  it  did.  Numerous  servants  ran  through  the 
apartments  with  silent  assiduity  ;  several  ladies  of 
beauty,  and  magnificently  dressed,  came  to  wel- 


come his  return  :  a  most  elegant  sapper  was  pro- 
vided ;  in  short  I  found  the  person,  whom  a  little 
before  I  had  sincerely  pitied,  to  be  in  reality  a 
most  refined  epicure  !  one  who  courted  cmttwtft 
abroad,  in  order  to  feet  with  keener  gust  theples- 
surc  of  pre-eminence  at  home.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LI  1 1. 

TO  THE  SAMS. 

How  often  have  we  admired  the  eloquence  o* 
Europe  !  that  strength  of  thinking,  that  dehesCjT 
of  imagination,  even  beyond  the  efforts  of  tb0 
Chinese  themselves.  How  were  we  eoraptsred 
with  those  bold  figures  which  sent  every  senti- 
ment with  force  to  the  heart ;  how  have  we  spent 
whole  days  together  in  learning  those  arts  by 
which  European  writers  got  within  the  pastios*/ 
and  led  the  reader  as  if  by  enchantment ! 

But  though  we  liave  learned  most  of  the  rheto- 
rical figures  of  the  last  age,  yet  there  seems  to  bo 
one  or  two  of  great  use  here,  which  have  not  wt 
travelled  to  China.  The  figures  I  mean  are  called 
bawdy  and  pertnest ;  none  are  more  mshionsbk! 
none  so  sure  of  admirers ;  they  are  of  such  ft   - 
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nature,  that  the  merest  blockhead,  by  a  proper 
oat  of  them,  shall  hare  the  reputation  of  a  wit ; 
they  lie  level  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  ad- 
dress those  passions  which  all  have,  or  would  be 
■shamed  to  disown. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  I  believe  with  some 
truth,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  dunce  to  obtain 
the  reputation  of  a  wit ;  yet  by  the  assistance  of 
the  figure  bawdy,  this  may  be  easily  effected,  and 
a  bawdy  blockhead  often  passes  for  a  fellow  of 
mart  parts  and  pretensions.  Every  object  in 
nature  helps  the  joke  forward,  without  scarcely 
any  effort  of  the  imagination.  If  a  lady  stands, 
something  very  good  may  be  said  upon  that :  if 
the  happens  to  fall,  with  the  help  of  a  little  fashion- 
able pruriency,  there  are  forty  sly  things  ready 
on  the  occasion.  But  a  prurient  jest  has  always 
been  found  to  give  most  pleasure  to  a  few  very 
old  gentlemen,  who,  being  in  some  measure 
dead  to  other  sensations,  feel  the  force  of  the 
with  double  violence  on  the  organs  of 


An  author  who  writes  in  this  manner  is  gene- 
rally sure  therefore  of  having  the  very  old  and 
the  impotent  among  his  admirers ;  for  these  he 
nay  properly  be  said  to  write,  and  from  these 
he  ought  to  expect  his  reward,  his  works  being 
often  a  very  proper  succedaneum  to  cantharides, 
or  an  assaioetida  pilL  His  pen  should  be  consi- 
dered in  the  same  light  as  the  squirt  of  an  apo- 
thecary, both  being  directed  at  the  same  generous 
end. 

But  though  this  manner  of  writing  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
Camion  here,  yet  still  it  deserves  greater  praise  in 
being  tonally  suited  to  the  most  vulgar  apprehen- 
sions. The  very  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Benin 
or  Caffiraria  are  in  this  respect  tolerably  polite, 
tad  might  relish  a  prurient  joke  of  this  kind  with 
critical  propriety  ;  probably  too  with  higher  gust, 
m  they  wear  neither  breeches  nor  petticoats  to 
intercept  the  application. 

It  is  certain  I  never  could  have  expected  the 
hdiet  here,  biassed  as  thev  are  by  education, 
onaMe  at  once  of  bravely  throwing  off  their  prc- 
jonets,  and  not  only  applauding  books  in  which 
|a»  figure  makes  the  only  merit,  but  even  adopt- 
bg  it  in  their  own  conversation.  Yet  so  it  is,  the 
Pjjotty  innocents  now  carry  those  books  only  in 
woir  hands,  which  formerly  were  hid  under  the 
Gfhion;  they  now  lisp  their  double  meanings 
*&  to  much  grace,  and  talk  over  the  raptures 
"*y  bestow  with  such  little  reserve,  that  I  am 
fcuethnes  reminded  of  a  custom  among  the  enter- 
al**1 in  China,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  necessary 
^*diag  to  whet  the  appetites  of  their  guests,  by 
j*titg  them  smell  dinner  in  the  kitchen  before  it 
*g*»edup  to  table. 

3>e  veneration  we  have  for  many  things  en- 
tn^r  proceeds  from  their  being  carefully  con- 
JJtoL  Were  the  idolatrous  Tartar  permitted  to 
*  the  veil  which  keeps  his  idol  from  view,  it 
*tyit  be  a  certain  method  to  cure  his  future 
JP*J*ftion  ;  with  what  a  noble  spirit  of  freedom 
j*ftfae  must  that  writer  be  possessed,  who 
■toohr  paints  things  as  they  are,  who  lifts  the 
^j»  of  modesty,  who  displays  the  most  hidden  re- 
f*ttt  of  the  temple,  and  shows  the  erring  people 
"  e  object  of  their  vows  is  either,  perhaps,  a 
or  a  monkey. 


However,  though  this  figure  be  at  present  so 
much  in  fashion  ;  though  the  professors  of  it  are 
so  much  caressed  by  the  great,  those  perfect 
judges  of  literary  excellence  :  yet  it  is  confessed 
to  be  only  a  revival  of  what  was  once  fashion- 
able here  before.  There  was  a  time  when,  by 
this  very  manner  of  writing,  the  gentle  Tom 
Durfey,  as  I  read  in  English  authors,  acquired 
his  great  reputation,  and  became  the  favourite 
of  a  King. 

The  works  of  this  original  genius,  though  they 
never  travelled  abroad  to  China,  and  scarcely 
have  reached  posterity  at  home,  were  once  found 
upon  every  fashionable  toilet,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  polite,  I  mean  very  polite,  conversation. 
aHas  your  grace  seen  Mr.  Durfey's  last  new 
thing,  the  Oylet  Hole !  A  most  facetious  piece  !" 
"  Sure,  my  lord,  all  the  world  must  have  seen  it ; 
Durfey  is  certainly  the  most  comical  creature 
alive.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  things  and  live. 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  natural  and  pretty 
as  when  the  Squire  and  Bridget  meet  in  the  cellar  ! 
And  then  the  difficulties  they  both  find  in  broach- 
ing the  beer-barrel  are  so  arch  and  so  ingenious  ! 
We  have  certainly  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the 
language."  In  this  manner  they  spoke  then, 
and  in  this  manner  they  speak  now  ;  for  though 
the  successor  of  Durfey  does  not  excel  him  in 
wit,  the  world  must  confess  he  outdoes  him  in 
obscenity. 

There  are  several  very  dull  fellows,  who,  by  a 
few  mechanical  helps,  sometimes  learn  to  become 
extremely  brilliant  and  pleasing,  with  a  little 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  eye-brows, 
fingers,  and  nose.  By  imitating  a  cat,  a  sow,  and 
pigs ;  by  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
the  most  ignorant  are  furnished  out  for  conver- 
sation. But  the  writer  finds  it  impossible  to  throw 
his  winks,  his  shrugs,  or  his  attitudes  upon  paper  ; 
he  may  borrow  some  assistance  indeed,  by  printing 
his  face  at  the  title-page  ;  but  without  wit  to  pass 
for  a  man  of  ingenuity,  no  other  mechanical  help 
but  downright  obscenity  will  suffice.  By  speaking 
to  some  peculiar  sensations,  we  are  always  sure 
of  exciting  laughter,  for  the  jest  does  not  lio  in  the 
writer,  but  in  the  subject. 

But  bawdy  is  often  helped  on  by  another 
figure,  called  pertness  ;  and  few  indeed  are  found 
to  excel  in  one  that  are  not  possessed  of  the 
other. 

As  in  common  conversation,  the  best  way  to  make 
the  audience  laugh  is  by  first  laughing  yourself ; 
so  in  writing,  the  properest  manner  is  to  show  an 
attempt  at  humour,  which  will  pass  upon  most  for 
humour  in  reality.  To  effect  this,  readers  roust 
be  treated  with  the  most  perfect  familiarity  ;  in 
one  page  the  author  is  to  make  them  a  low  bow, 
and  in  the  next  to  pull  them  by  the  nose :  he 
must  talk  in  riddles,  and  then  send  them  to  bed  in 
order  to  dream  for  the  solution.  He  must  speak 
of  himself  and  his  chapters,  and  his  manner,  and 
what  he  would  be  at,  and  his  own  importance, 
and  his  mother's  importance,  with  the  most 
unpitying  prolixity :  now  and  then  testifying 
his  contempt  for  all  but  himself,  smiling  with- 
out a  jest,  and  without  wit  possessing  vivacity. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER  MV. 


FROM   TIIK  tvVJUi:. 


Though  naturally  pensive,  yet  I  am  fond  of  gay 
company,  and  take  even'  opportunity  of  thus  dis- 
missing the  mind  from  duty.  From  this  motive 
I  am  often  found  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  ;  and 
wherever  pleasure  is  to  Ik.1  sold,  am  always  a  pur- 
chaser. In  those  places,  without  being  marked  by 
any,  I  join  in  whatever  goes  forward,  work  my 
passions  into  a  Rimilitude  of  frivolous  earnestness, 
shout  as  they  shout, and  condemn  as  they  happen  to 
disapprove.  A  mind  thus  sunk  for  a  while  bciow 
its  natural  standard,  is  qualified  for  stronger  flights, 
as  those  first  retire  who  would  spring  forward  with 
greater  vigour. 

Attracted  by  the  serenity  of  the  evening,  my 
friend  and  I  lately  went  to  gaze  upon  the  company 
in  one  of  the  public  walks  near  the  citv.  1 1  civ  we 
sauntered  together  for  some  time,  either  praising 
the  beauty  of  such  as  were  handsome,  or  the 
dresses  of  such  as  had  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them.  We  had  gone  thus  deliberately  forward 
for  some  time,  when  stopping  on  a  sudden,  my 
friend  caught  mo  by  the  HI»ow,  and  Icil  me  out  of 
the  public  walk  :  I  could  perceive  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  pace,  and  by  his  frequently  looking 
behind,  that  he  was  attempting  to  avoid  somebody 
who  followed  ;  we  now  turned  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left  ;  as  we  went  forward,  he  still  went 
faster,  but  in  vain  ;  the  person  whom  he  attempted 
to  <sca|>e,  hunted  us  through  ever}'  doubling,  and 
gained  upon  us  each  moment ;  so  that  at  last  we 
fairly  stood  still,  resolving  to  face  what  we  could 
not  avoid. 

Our  pursuer  soon  came  up,  and  joined  us  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  "  My 
dear  Dry-bone,"  cries  ho,  shaking  my  friend's 
hand,  "  where  Iiave  vou  l»ccn  hiding  this  half 
century  t  Positively  I  had  fancied  you  were  gone 
down  to  cultivate  matrimony  and  your  estate  in 
the  country."  During  the  reply,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surveying  the  appearance  of  our  new 
companion  ;  his  bat  was  pinched  up  with  |>cculiar 
smartness  ;  his  looks  were  ]>ale,  thin,  and  sharp  ; 
round  his  neck  he  wore  a  broad  black  rilmud,  and 
in  his  bosom  a  buckle  studded  with  glass  ;  bin  coat 
whs  trimmed  with  tarnished  twist  ;  he  wore  by  his 
side  a  sword  with  a  Muck  hilt  ;  and  his  stockings  of 
silk,  though  newly  washed,  were  grown  yellow  by 
long  service.  J  was  so  much  engaged  with  the 
peculiarity  of  his  dress,  that  I  attended  only  to  the 
latter  ]iart  of  my  friend's  reply,  in  which  he  com- 
plimented Mr.  Tiblis  on  the  taste  of  his  clothes, 
and  the  bloom  in  his  countenance  :  "  Psha,  |>sha. 
Will,"  cried  the  figure,  •*  no  more  of  that  if  you 
love  me  ;  you  know  I  hate  flatter)*,  on  my  soul  I 
do  ;  and  yet,  to  be  sun*, an  intimacy  with  the  great 
will  improve  one's  appearance,  and  a  course  of 
venison  will  fatten  ;  and  yet  faith  I  despise  the 
great  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  damned  honest  fellows  among  them  ;  and 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  onc-lialf  because  the 
otlier  wants  weeding.  If  they  were  all  *uch  as 
my  Lord  Muddler,  one  of  the  most  good-natured 
creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a  lemon,  I  should 
myself  be  among  the  numlicr  of  their  admirers. 
I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  the  Duchess  of  Picca- 
dilly's ;  my  lord  was  there.    *  Ned/  says  he  to  me, 


<  Ned,'  says  he, '  I'll  hold  gold  to  silver,  I  can  tell 
where  you  were  poaching  but  night.'  '  Poaching 
my  lord,'  said  I  ;  *  faith  vou  have  missed  already; 
for  I  staid  at  home,  and  let  the  girls  poach  forme. 
That's  my  way  ;  I  take  a  fine  woman  as  some 
animals  do  their  prey  ;  stand  stilly  and  swoop,  they 
fall  into  my  mouth/  " 

"  Ah,  Tibbs,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow,"  cried  my 
companion,  with  looks  of  infinite  pity,"  I  hope  yon 
fortune  is  as  much  improved  as  your  understand- 
ing in  such  company  \ " — u  Improved  1"  repliti 
the  other  ;  M  You  shall  know, — but  let  it  go  m 
farther, — a  great  secret, — five  hundred  a  year  to 
begin  with. — My  lord's  word  of  honour  for  it— 
his  lordship  took  me  down  in  his  own  chariot 
yesterday,  and  we  had  a  tfte-m-tCtt  dinner  in  the 
country  ;  where  we  talked  of  notliing  etae.'1— *  I 
fancy  you  forget,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  you  told  us  bat 
this  moment  of  your  dining  yesterday  in  town  I" 
— "  Did  1  say  sol "  replied  he,  coolly, "  to  be  sue 
if  1  said  so  it  was  so— -dined  in  town  ;  egad,  now  I 
do  remember,  I  did  dine  in  town  ;  but  I  dined  ■ 
the  country  too  ;  for  you  must  know,  my  boya,  I  , 
eat  two  dinners.  By  the  by,  1  am  grown  as  alee  | 
as  the  devil  in  my  eating,  'ill  tell  you  a  pkamt  i 
affair  about  that :  wo  were  a  select  party  of  veto  ■ 
dine  at  Lady  Grogram's,  an  affected  piece,  bat  let  ' 
it  go  no  farther — a  secret :  well,  there  happened 
to  be  no  assafuctida  in  the  sauce  to  a  turkey,  spot 
which,  says  I,  I'll  hold  a  thousand  guineas,  aid 
say  done  first,  that — but  dear  Dry-bone,  yon  an 
an  honest  creature,  lend  me  halta-crown  for  a 
minute  or  two,  or  so,  just  till — but,  heaxk'e,  asknw 
for  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  or  it  may  be  twenty 
to  one  but  1  forget  to  pay  you." 

When  he  left  us,  our  conversation  natonttr 
turned  ui*>n  so  extraordinary  a  character.  "  H» 
very  dress,*'  cries  my  friend,  **  is  not  leas  extraor- 
dinary than  his  conduct.  If  you  meet  him  this  day 
vou  find  him  in  rags,  if  the  next  in  embroidery. 
\Vith  those  persons  of  distinction,  of  wbost  st 
talks  so  familiarly,  he  has  scarcely  a  coffee-bos* 
acquaintance.  However,  both  for  the  intemtt 
of  society,  and  perhaps  for  his  own,  heaven  he* 
made  him  poor ;  and  while  all  the  world  penerns 
his  wants,  he  fancies  them  concealed  from  every 
eye.  An  agreeable  companion  because  he  under- 
stands flatter}',  and  all  must  be  pleased  wits  few 
first  part  of  his  conversation,  though  all  are  sve 
of  its  ending  with  a  demand  on  their  porse.-^ 
While  his  youth  countenances  the  levity  of  s» 
conduct,  he  may  thus  earn  a  precarious  ■absst- 
enee,  but  when  age  comes  on,  the  gravity  of 
which  is  incompatible  with  buffoonery,  then  «jl 
he  find  himself  forsaken  by  all :  condemned  ■ 
the  decline  of  life  to  hang  upon  some  rich  noaw/ 
whom  he  once  despised,  there  to  undergo  ■H^J 
ingenuity  of  studied  contempt,  to  be  employed 
only  as  a  spy  upon  the  servants,  or  a  bugbear  to 
fright  the  children  into  obedience."    Adieu. 


LETTER  LV. 

TO  TIIK  RAMS. 

I  am  apt  to  fancy  I  have  contracted  a  sf* 
acquaintance  wlu»m  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
shake  off.  My  little  beau  of  yesterday  overtook 
me  again  in  one  of  the  public  walks,  and  wnppif 
me  on  the  shoulder,  saluted  me  with  an  air  of  tht 
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perfect  familiarity.  His  dress  was  the  same 
Eoal,  except  that  he  had  more  powder  in  his 
ir,  wore  a  dirtier  shirt,  a  pair  of  temple  spec- 
etea,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 
As  I  knew  him  to  he  a  harmless,  amusing  little 
ing,  I  could  not  return  his  smiles  with  any  de- 
we  of  severity  »  so  we  walked  forward  on  terms 
'  the  utmost  intimacy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  dis- 
used all  the  usual  topics  preliminary  to  particular 
tuversatkra. 

The  oddities  that  marked  his  character,  how- 
rer,  soon  began  to  appear  ;  he  bowed  to  several 
ifi-dressed  persons,  who,  by  their  manner  of 
etaroing  the  compliment,  appeared  perfect  stran- 
jam.  At  intervals  he  drew  out  a  pocket-book, 
nesting  to  take  memorandums  before  all  the 
esnnuiy,  with  much  importance  and  assiduity. 
In  tms  manner  he  led  me  through  the  length  of 
the  whole  walk,  fretting  at  his  absurdities,  and 
tnnjing  myself  laughed  at  not  less  than  him  by 
•wrr  spectator. 

what  we  were  got  to  the  end  of  the  procession, 
*Bhst  me,"  cries  he,  with  an  air  of  vivacity, "  I 
■wer  taw  the  Park  so  thin  in  my  life  before ; 
tee's  no  company  at  all  to-day.  Not  a  single 
fete  to  be  seen. — *  No  company,"  interrupted  I 
fttffishly  ;  *  no  company  where  there  is  such  a 
•owi  (  why  man,  there's  too  much.  What  are 
the  thousands  that  have  been  laughing  at  us  but 
tMBany  V* — u  Lard,  my  dear,"  returned  he,  with 
the  almost  good-humour, "  you  seem  immensely 
Wagrined  ;  but,  blast  me,  when  the  world  laughs 

*  ne,  I  laugh  at  all  the  world,  and  so  we  are  even. 
■fy  Uwd  Trip,  BiA  Squash  the  Creolian,  and  I, 
■MMtbnes  make  a  party  at  being  ridiculous  ;  and 

*  we  say  and  do  a  thousand  things  for  the  joke. 
&n  I  tee  you  are  grave,  and  if  you  are  for  a 
fat  grave  sentimental  companion,  you  shall  dine 
*tt  Be  and  my  wife  to-day,  I  must  insist  on't : 
Hafeoduee  you  to  Mrs.  Tibbs,  a  lady  of  as  ele- 
pl -  Justifications  as  any  in  nature  ;  she  was  bred, 
•*  that's  between  ourselves,  under  the  inspection 
■*  the  Countess  of  All-night.  A  charming  body 
*f  ttiee,  but  no  more  of  that,  she  will  give  us  a 
JjJ.  Ton  shall  see  my  little  girl,  too,  Carolina 
Wsartmiaa  Amelia  Tibbs,  a  sweet  pretty  crca- 
■te:  I  design  her  for  my  Lord  Drumstick's 
*^sn  ton,  but  that's  in  friendship,  let  it  go  no 
■flssr ;  she's  but  six  years  old,  and  yet  she  walks 

*  tohawt,  and  plays  on  the  guitar  immensely 
•fcaiy.  I  intend  she  shall  be  as  perfect  as  pos- 
*£k  in  every  accomplishment.  In  the  first  place, 
A  Make  her  a  scholar  ;  I'll  teach  her  Greek  my- 
*N>aiid  learn  that  language  purposely  to  instruct 
«{ tat  let  that  be  a  secret/' 

fiai  saying,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
*■*  aw  by  the  arm,  and  hauled  me  along.  We 
psnsi  through  many  dark  alleys  and  winding 
**Ji ;  for,  from  some  motives  to  me  unknown, 
Basoned  to  have  a  particular  aversion  to  every 
ftat ;  at  last,  however,  we  got  to  the  door  of  a 
*mal  looking  house  in  the  outlets  of  the  town, 
*fcre  he  informed  me  he  chose  to  reside  for  the 
■■•fit  of  the  air. 

We  entered  the  lower  door,  which  ever  seemed 
toaentost  hospitably  open  ;  and  I  began  to  ascend 
■old  and  creaking  staircase,  when,  as  he  mounted 
to  show  me  the  way,  ho  demanded  whether  I 
ls%hted  in  prospects,  to  which  answering  in  the 
ifnnative,* Then," says  he, "I  shall  show  you 


one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  world  out  of  my 
windows  ;  we  shall  see  the  ships  sailing,  and  the 
whole  country  for  twenty  miles  round,  tip-top, 
quite  high.  My  Lord  Swamp  would  give  ten 
thousand  guineas  for  such  a  one  ;  but,  as  I  some- 
times pleasantly  tell  him,  I  always  like  to  keep 
my  prospects  at  home,  that  my  friends  may  see 
me  the  oftener." 

By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the 
stairs  would  permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to 
what  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to  call  the  first 
floor  down  the  chimney,  and  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded,  "Who's 
there !"  My  conductor  answered,  that  it  was 
he.  But  this  not  satisfying  the  querist,  the  voice 
again  repeated  the  demand  ;  to  which  he  answered 
louder  than  before  ;  and  now  the  door  was  opened 
by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

When  we  were  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his 
house  with  great  ceremony,  and  turning  to  the  old 
woman,  asked  where  was  her  lady !  u  Good 
troth,"  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  "  she's 
washing  your  two  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because 
they  have  taken  an  oath  against  lending  out  the 
tub  any  longer." — *  My  two  shirts  !"  cries  he,  in 
a  tone  that  faultered  with  confusion, "  what  docs 
the  idiot  mean?" — "I  ken  what  I  mean  well 
enough,"  replied  the  other  ;  a  she's  washing  your 
two  snirts  next  door,  because" — "  Fire  and  fury, 
no  more  of  thy  stupid  explanations,"  cried  he, — 
M  Go  and  inform  her  we  have  got  company.  Were 
that  Scotch  hag  to  be  for  ever  in  the  family,  she 
would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that 
absurd  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the 
smallest  specimen  of  breeding  or  high-life ;  and 
yet  it  is  very  surprising  too,  as  I  had  her  from  a 
parliament-man,  a  friend  of  mine,  from  the  High- 
lands, one  of  the  politest  men  in  the  world :  but 
that's  a  secret." 

We  waited  some  time  for  Mrs.  Tibbs's  arrival, 
during  which  interval  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  chamber  and  all  its  furniture  ;  which 
consisted  of  four  chairs  with  old  wrought  bottoms, 
that  he  assured  me  were  his  wife's  embroidery  ; 
a  square  table  that  had  been  once  japanned,  a 
cradle  in  one  corner,  a  lumbering  cabinet  in  the 
other;  a  broken  shepherdess,  and  a  mandarin 
without  a  head,  were  stuck  over  the  chimney  ; 
and  round  the  walls,  several  paltry,  unframed 
pictures,  which  he  observed  were  all  his  own  draw- 
ing. "  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  that  head  in  a 
corner,  done  in  the  manner  of  Grisoni !  there's  the 
true  keeping  in  it ;  it's  my  own  face,  and  though 
there  happens  to  be  no  likeness,  a  countess  offered 
me  a  hundred  for  its  fellow  :  I  refused  her,  for, 
hang  it,  tliat  would  be  mechanical,  you  know." 

The  wife  at  last  made  her  appearance,  at  once  a 
slattern  and  a  coquet ;  much  emaciated,  but  still 
carrying  the  remains  of  beauty.  She  made  twenty 
apologies  for  being  seen  in  such  odious  dishabille, 
but  hoped  to  be  excused,  as  she  had  staid  out  all 
night  at  the  Gardens  with  the  countess,  who  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  the  horns.  "  And,  indeed,  my  dear," 
added  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  "  his  lordship 
drank  your  health  in  a  bumper." — "  Poor  Jack," 
cries  he,  u  a  dear  good-natured  creature,  I  know 
he  loves  me  ;  but  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  have  given 
orders  for  dinner  ;  you  need  make  no  great  pre- 
parations neither,  there  are  but  three  of  us,  some- 
thing elegant,  and  little  will  do ;  a  turbot,  an 
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ortolan,  or  a — "  u  Or  what  do  you  think,  my  dear," 
interrupts  the  wife,  "  of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox- 
cheek,  piping  hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  mv 
own  sauce  !" — "  The  very  tiling,"  replies  he, u  it 
will  eat  best  with  some  smart  bottled  beer  ;  but  be 
sure  to  let's  have  the  sauce  his  grace  was  so 
fond  of.  I  hate  your  immense  loads  of  meat, 
that  is  country  all  over  ;  extreme  disgusting  to 
those  who  are  in  the  leant  acquainted  with  high  life." 
By  this  time  my  curiosity  began  to  abate,  and 
my  appetite  to  increase  ;  the  company  of  fools 
may  at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at  last  never 
fails  of  rendering  us  melancholy  ;  1  therefore 
pretended  to  recollect  a  prior  engagement,  and 
after  having  shown  my  respect  to  the  house, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  English,  by  giving 
the  old  servant  a  piece  of  money  at  the  door,  1 
took  my  leave.  Mr.  Tibbe  assured  me  that  din- 
ner, if  I  staid,  would  be  ready  at  least  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

LETTER  LVI. 
From  Fum  IIoam  to  Altanoi,  the  discontented  Wanderer. 

The  distant  sounds  of  music  that  catch  new 
sweetness  as  they  vibrate  in  the  long-drawn  valley, 
are  not  more  pleasing  to  the  car  tlian  the  tidings 
of  a  far  distant  friend. 

I  have  just  received  two  hundred  of  thy  letters 
by  the  Russian  caravan,  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ners of  Europe.  You  have  left  it  to  geographers 
to  determine  the  size  of  their  mountains,  and 
extent  of  their  lakes,  seeming  only  employed  in 
discovering  the  genius,  the  government,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people.  In  those  letters  I  per- 
ceive a  journal  of  the  operations  of  your  mind  upon 
whatever  occurs,  rather  than  a  detail  of  your  travels 
from  one  building  to  another  ;  of  your  taking  a 
draught  of  this  ruin,  or  that  obelisk  ;  of  paying  so 
mauy  tomans  for  this  commodity,  or  laying  up  a  pro- 
per store  for  the  passage  of  some  new  wilderness. 

From  your  accounts  of  Russia  I  learn,  that  this 
nation  is  again  relaxing  into  pristine  barbarity, 
that  its  great  emperor  wanted  a  life  of  a  hundred 
years  more  to  bring  about  his  vast  design.  A 
savage  people  may  be  resembled  to  their  own 
forests  ;  a  few  years  are  sufficient  to  clear  away 
the  obstructions  to  agriculture  ;  but  it  requires 
many  ere  the  ground  acquires  a  proper  degree  of 
fertility  ;  the  Russians,  attached  to  their  ancient 
prejudices,  again  renew  their  hatred  to  strangers, 
and  indulge  every  former  brutal  excess.  So  true 
it  is,  that  the  revolutions  of  wisdom  are  slow  and 
difficult,  the  revolutions  of  folly  or  ambition  pre- 
cipitate and  easy.  "  We  are  not  to  be  astonished" 
says  Confucius*,  "  that  the  vise  walk  more  slowly 
in  their  road  to  virtue,  than  fools  in  their  passage 
to  vice;  since  pissvm  drags  us  along,  while  wis- 
dom only  points  out  the  wag." 

The  German  empire,  that  remnant  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  ancient  Rome,  appears  from  your  account 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The  members  of  its 
vast  body  want  every  tie  of  government  to  unite 
them,  and  seem  feebly  held  together  only  by  their 
respect  for  ancient  institutions.  The  very  name 
of  country  and  countrymen,  which  in  other  nations 

*  Though  this  line  maxim  be  not  found  in  the  Latin 
edition  of  the  Moral*  of  Confucius,  yet  we  find  It  ascribed 
to  iiim  by  Le  Comptc,  Etat  Present  de  la  Chine,  vol  L 
p.  34*. 


make  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  government, 
has  l>ecn  here  for  some  time  laid  aside,  each  of  in 
inhabitants  seeming  more  proud  of  being  called 
from  the  petty  state  which  gives  him  birth,  thai 
by  the  well-known  title  of  German. 

This  government  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  severe  master,  and  a  feeble  opponent  The 
states  which  are  now  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Empire,  arc  only  watching  a  proper  occasion  to 
fling  off  the  yoke,  and  those  which  are  become 
too  powerful  to  bo  compelled  to  obedience,  now 
begiu  to  think  of  dictating  in  their  turn.  Tie 
struggles  in  tliis  state  are  therefore  not  in  order 
to  preserve  but  to  destroy  the  ancient  eonstitutkn ; 
if  one  cide  succeeds,  the  government  must 
despotic,  if  the  other,  several  states  will 
without  nominal  subordination ;  but  in  either 
the  Germanic  constitution  will  be  no  more. 

Swoden,  on  the  contrary,  though  now  sufmiisfr 
a  strenuous  asserter  of  its  liberties,  is  probably 
only  liastening  on  to  despotism.  Their  senaton, 
while  they  pretend  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  are  only  establishing  their  own  independ- 
ence. The  deluded  people  will  however  at  bat 
perceive  the  miseries  of  an  aristocratieal  govern- 
ment ;  they  will  perceive  that  the  administrauas 
of  a  society  of  men,  is  ever  more  painful  than  that 
of  one  only.  They  will  fly  from  tnis  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  forms,  where  one  single  member  ■ 
ca(»able  of  controlling  the  whole,  to  take  refsge 
under  the  throne,  which  will  ever  be  attentive  to 
their  complaints.  No  people  long  endured  si 
aristocratieal  government,  when  they  could  applj 
elsewhere  for  redress.  The  lower  orders  of  people 
may  lie  enslaved  for  a  time  by  a  number  of  tyrant*, 
but  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  will  ever  tab 
a  refuge  in  despotism  or  democracy. 

As  tlie  Swedes  are  making  concealed  approaches 
to  despotism,  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
imperceptibly  vindicating  themselves  into  freedom 
When  1  consider  that  those  parliaments  (the 
members  of  which  are  all  created  by  the  court, 
the  presidents  of  which  can  act  only  by  immediate 
direction^  presume  even  to  mention  privileges 
and  freedom,  who,  till  of  late,  received  directions 
from  the  throne  with  implicit  humility ;  when  this 
is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  tat 
genius  of  freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  • 
disguise.  If  they  have  but  three  weak  monaicks 
more  successively  on  the  throne,  the  mask  viU 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  country  will  certainly  osst 
more  be  free. 

When  I  compare  the  figure  which  the  Dates 
make  in  Europe  with  that  they  assume  in  Ass,  I 
am  struck  with  surprise.  In  Asia  I  find  them  the 
great  lords  of  all  the  Indian  seas  ;  in  Europe  tat 
timid  inhabitants  of  a  paltry  state.  No  longer  the 
sons  of  freedom,  but  of  avarice ;  no  longer  sswrtef* 
of  their  rights  by  courage,  but  by  negotiation* ; 
fawning  on  those  who  insult  them,  and  crooehinj 
under  the  rod  of  every  neighbouring  power- 
Without  a  friend  to  save  them  in  distress,  tad 
without  virtue  to  save  themselves,  their  goveft* 
nient  is  poor,  and  their  private  wealth  will  sent 
to  invite  some  neighbouring  invader. 

I  long  with  impatience  for  your  letters  froto 
England,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Italy ;  yet  why 
wish  for  relations  which  only  describe  new 
mities,  which  show  that  ambition  and 
equally  terrible  in  every  region  1    Adieu. 
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LETTER  LVII. 

in  Chi  Altanoi  to  Fvm  Hoam,  first  President  of 
be  Geranonial  Academy  at  Pekln  in  China. 

ye  frequently  admired  the  manner  of  cri- 
;  in  China,  where  the  learned  are  assembled 
dy  to  judge  of  every  new  publication  ;  to 
te  the  merits  of  the  work  without  knowing 
Bumstances  of  the  author,  and  then  to  usher 
the  world  with  proper  marks  of  respect  or 
ition. 

ngland  there  are  no  such  tribunals  erected ; 
t  man  thinks  proper  to  be  a  judge  of  genius, 
1  be  at  the  pains  to  contradict  his  pre- 
s.  If  any  choose  to  be  critics,  it  is  but 
they  are  critics  ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
Jiey  become  invested  with  full  power  and 
ity  over  every  caitiff  who  aims  at  their 
tton  or  entertainment. 
hmost  every  member  of  society  has  by  this 
a  vote  in  literary  transactions,  it  is  no  way 
ing  to  find  the  rich  leading  the  way  here 
ther  common  concerns  of  life  ;  to  see  them 
bribing  the  numerous  herd  of  voters  by 
nterest,  or  brow-beating  them  by  their 
ity. 

vat  man  says,  at  his  table,  that  such  a  book 
id  thing.  Immediately  the  praise  is  carried 
five  flatterers  to  be  dispersed  at  twelve 
it  coffee-houses,  from  whence  it  circulates, 
proving  as  it  proceeds,  through  forty-five 
,  where  cheaper  'liquors  are  sold  ;  from 
it  is  carried  away  by  the  honest  tradesman 
>wn  fire-side,  where  the  applause  is  eagerly 
up  by  his  wife  and  children,  who  have  been 
light  to  regard  his  judgment  as  the  standard 
ection.  Thus,  when  we  have  traced  a  wide- 
ed  literary  reputation  up  to  its  original 
,  we  shall  find  it  derived  from  some  great 
rho  has,  perhaps,  received  all  his  education 
gush  from  a  tutor  of  Berne,  or  a  dancing- 
of  Picardy. 

English  are  a  people  of  good  sense  ;  and  I 
i  more  surprised  to  find  them  swayed  in 
pinions  by  men  who  often  from  their  very 
Km  are  incompetent  judges.  Men  who,  being 
bred  in  affluence,  see  the  world  only  on 
le,  are  surety  improper  judges  of  human 
:  they  may  indeed  describe  a  ceremony,  a 
it,  or  a  ball ;  but  how  can  they  pretend  to 
to  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  who  have 
mrsed  up  only  in  forms,  and  daily  behold 
{  but  the  same  insipid  adulation  smiling 
very  face.  Few  of  them  have  been  bred 
best  of  schools,  the  school  of  adversity ; 
what  I  can  learn,  fewer  have  been  bred  in 
ttolatalL 
n  such  a  description  one  would  think,  that 

3  duke,  or  a  dowager  duchess,  was  not 
of  more  just  pretensions  to  taste  than 
I  of  less  quality  ;  and  yet  whatever  the  one 
other  may  write  or  praise  shall  pass  for 
ion,  without  farther  examination.  A  noble - 
it  but  to  take  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  write 
tarough  three  large  volumes,  and  then  sign 
te  to  the  title-page,  though  the  whole  might 
sen  before  more  disgusting  than  his  own 
U,  yet  signing  his  name  and  title  gives 


value  to  the  deed  ;  title  being  alone  equivalent  to 
taste,  imagination,  and  genius. 

As  soon  as  a  piece  therefore  is  published,  the 
first  questions  are,  Who  is  the  author  I  Does  he 
keep  a  coach  1  Where  lies  his  estate  1  What 
sort  of  a  table  does  he  keep  ?  If  he  happens  to 
be  poor  and  unqualified  for  such  a  scrutiny,  he 
and  his  works  sink  into  immediate  obscurity,  and 
too  late  he  finds,  that  having  fed  upon  turtle  is  a 
more  ready  way  to  fame  than  having  digested 
Tully. 

The  poor  devil,  against  whom  fashion  has  set 
its  face,  vainly  alleges,  that  he  has  been  bred  in 
every  part  of  Europe  where  knowledge  was  to  be 
sold ;  that  he  has  grown  pale  in  the  study  of 
nature  and  himself ;  his  works  may  please  upon 
the  perusal,  but  his  pretensions  to  fame  are  en- 
tirely disregarded ;  he  is  treated  like  a  fiddler, 
whose  music,  though  liked,  is  not  much  praised, 
because  he  lives  by  it ;  while  a  gentleman  per- 
former, though  the  most  wretched  scraper  alive, 
throws  the  audience  into  raptures.  The  fiddler 
indeed  may  in  such  a  case  console  himself  by 
thinking,  that  while  the  other  goes  off  with  all  the 
praise,  he  runs  away  with  all  the  money:  but 
here  the  parallel  drops ;  for  while  the  nobleman 
triumphs  in  unmerited  applause,  the  author  by 
profession  steals  off  with — Nothing. 

The  poor,  therefore,  here,  who  draw  their  pens 
auxiliary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  must  think 
themselves  very  happy  if  they  find,  not  fame  bat 
forgiveness ;  and  yet  they  aro  hardly  treated  ; 
for  as  every  country  grows  more  polite,  the  press 
becomes  more  useful ;  and  writers  become  more 
necessary,  as  readers  are  supposed  to  increase. 
In  a  polished  society,  that  man,  though  in  rags, 
who  has  the  power  of  enforcing  virtue  from  the 
press,  is  of  more  real  use  than  forty  stupid  brach- 
mans  or  bonzes,  or  guebres,  though  they  preached 
never  so  often,  or  never  so  long.  That  man, 
though  in  rags,  who  is  capable  of  deceiving  even 
indolence  into  wisdom,  and  who  professes  amuse- 
ment while  he  aims  at  reformation,  is  more  useful 
in  refined  society  than  twenty  cardinals,  with  all 
their  scarlet,  and  tricked  out  in  all  the  fopperies 
of  scholastic  finery. 


LETTER  LVIII. 

TO  THB  SAMB. 

As  the  man  in  black  takes  every  opportunity  of 
introducing  me  to  such  company  as  may  serve  to 
indulge  my  speculative  temper,  or  gratify  my 
curiosity,  1  was  by  his  influence  lately  invited  to 
a  visitation  dinner.  To  understand  this  term, 
you  must  know,  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
here  for  the  principal  priests  to  go  about  the 
country  once  a  year,  and  examine  upon  the  sfiot 
whether  those  of  subordinate  orders  did  their 
duty,  or  were  qualified  for  the  task ;  whether  their 
temples  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  or  the  laity 
pleased  with  their  administration. 

Though  a  visitation  of  this  nature  was  very 
useful,  yet  it  was  found  to  be  extremely  trouble- 
some, and  for  many  reasons  utterly  inconvenient ; 
for  as  the  principal  priests  were  obliged  to  attend 
at  court,  in  order  to  solicit  preferment,  it  was 
impossible  they  could  at  the  same  time  attend  in 
the  country,  which  was  quite  out  of  the  road  to 
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LETTER  LX. 

FROM  TUB  BAMK. 

When  sufficiently  refreshed  after  the  fatigues 
of  our  precipitate  flight,  my  curiosity,  which  had 
been  restrained  by  the  appearance  of  immediate 
danger,  now  began  to  revive  :  1  longed  to  know  by 
what  distressful  accidents  my  fair  fugitive  became 
a  captive,  and  could  not  avoid  testifying  a  sur- 
prise how  so  much  beauty  could  be  involved  in  the 
calamities  from  whence  she  had  been  so  lately 
rescued. 

Talk  not  of  personal  charms,  cried  she,  with 
emotion,  since  to  them  I  owe  every  misfortune  : 
look  round  on  the  numberless  beauties  of  the 
country  when*  we  are  ;  and  see  how  nature  has 
poured  its  charms  upon  every  face,  and  yet  by 
this  profusion  heaven  would  seem  to  show  how 
little  it  regards  such  a  blessing,  since  the  gift  is 
lavished  upon  a  nation  of  prostitutes. 

I  perceive  you  desire  to  know  my  story,  and 
your  curiosity  is  not  so  great  as  my  impatience  to 
gratify  it :  I  find  a  pleasure  in  telling  past  misfor- 
tunes* to  any,  but  when  my  deliverer  is  pleased 
with  the  relation,  my  pleasure  is  prompted  by 
duty. 

I  •  was  born  in  a  country  far  to  the  west,  where 
the  men  are  braver,  and  the  women  more  fair, 
than  those  of  Circassia  ;  where  the  valour  of  the 
hero  is  guided  by  wisdom,  and  where  delicacy  of 
sentiment  points  the  sliafts  of  female  beauty.  I 
was  the  only  daughter  of  un  officer  in  the  army, 
the  child  of  his  age,  and  as  he  used  fondly  to  ex- 
press it,  the  only  chain  that  bound  him  to  the 
world,  or  made  his  life  pleasing.  His  station  pro. 
cured  him  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  greater 
rank  and  fortune  than  himself,  and  his  regard  for 
me  induced  him  to  bring  me  into  every  family 
where  he  was  acquainted.  Thus  I  was  early 
taught  all  the  elegances  and  fashionable  foibles 
of  such  as  the  world  calls  polite,  and,  though  with- 
out fortune  myself,  was  taught  to  despUe  those 
who  lived  as  if  they  were  poor. 

My  intercourse  with  the  great,  and  my  affecta- 
tion of  grandeur,  procured  ine  many  lovers  ;  but 
want  of  fortune  deterred  them  all  from  any  other 
views  than  those  of  passing  the  present  moment 
agreeably,  or  of  meditating  my  future  ruin.  In 
every  company  I  found  myself  addressed  in  a 
warmer  strain  of  passion  than  other  ladien  who 
were  superior  in  point  of  rank  and  beauty ;  and 
this  I  imputed  to  an  excess  of  respect,  which  in 
reality  proceeded  from  very  different  motives. 

Among  the  number  of  such  as  paid  me  their 
addresses,  was  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  my  father, 
rather  in  the  decline  of  life,  with  nothing  remark- 
able either  in  his  person  or  address  to  recommend 
him.  His  age,  which  was  about  forty,  his  fortune, 
ivhich  was  moderate  and  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him,  served  to  throw  me  oft"  my  guard,  so 
(hat  I  considered  him  as  the  only  sincere  admirer 
I  had. 

Designing  lovers  in  the  decline  of  life  arc  ever 
most  dangerous.     Skilled  in  all  the  weaknesses  of 

•  Thlfi  story  bean  a  striking  similitude  tu  the  rail  his- 
tory of  Miw  8       d,  who  accompanied  Lady  W c.  In 

her  retreat  near  Florence,  and  which  the  editor  had  from 
her  own  month. 


the  sex,  they  scizo  each  favourable  opportunity, 
and  by  having  less  passion  than  youthful  admires,  j 
have  less  real  respect,  and  therefore  leas  timidity. 
This  insidious  wretch  used  a  thousand  arts  to 
succeed  in  his  base  designs,  all  which  I  saw,  bat 
imputed  to  different  views,  because  I  thought! 
absurd  to  believe  the  real  motives. 

As  he  continued  to  frequent  my  father**,  the 
friendship  between  them  became  every  day  greater;  ' 
and  at  last,  from  the  intimacy  with  which  he  wa 
received,  I  was  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  a  ' 
guardian  and  a  friend.    Though  I  never  lowi,  . 
yet  I  esteemed  him  ;  and  this  was  enough  to  nasi  j 
me  wish  for  a  union,  for  which  he  seemed  deans, 
but  to  which  he  feigned  several  delays  ;  while  a 
the  mean  time,  from  a  false  report  of  our  bog 
married,  every  other  admirer  forsook  me. 

1  was  at  last  however  awakened  from  the  deto- 
sion,  by  an  account  of  his  being  just  marriei  to 
another  young  lady  with  a  considerable  fortme. 
This  was"  no  great  mortification  to  me,  as  I  had 
always  regarded  him  merely  from  prudential 
motives  ;  but  it  had  a  very  different  effect  upos 
my  father,  who,  rash  and  passionate  by  nature, 
and  besides  stimulated  by  a  mistaken  notion  of 
military  honour,  upbraided  his  friend  in  nek 
terms,  that  a  cliallcnge  was  soon  given  and 
accepted.  , 

It  was  about  midnight  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  message  from  my  father,  who  desired  to  aes 
me  that  moment.    I  rose  with  some  surprise,  and 
following  the  messenger,  attended  only  by  another 
servant,  came  to  a  field  not  far  from  the  hotae* 
where  1  found  him,  the  assertor  of  my  honour,  mf 
only  friend  and  supporter,  the  tutor  and  companies 
of  my  youth,  lying  on  one  side  covered  over  with* 
blood,  and  just  expiring.  No  tears  streamed  dews 
my  checks,  nor  sigh  escaped  from  my  breast,  a* 
an  object  of  such  terror.     I  sat  down,  and  asp— 
imrting  his  aged  head  in  my  lap,  gazed  upon  the* 
gliastly  visage  with  an  agony  more  poignant  ever* 
than  despairing  madness,  'file  servants  were  gov* 
for  more  assistance.     In  this  gloomy  stiltaeaa  of 
the  night,  no  sounds  were  heard  bat  his  agoniaine; 
respirations ;  no  object  was  presented  but  hi* 
wounds,  which  still  continued  to  stream.    With 
silent  anguish  I  hung  over  his  dear  face,  and  with 
my  hands  strove  to  stop  the  blood  as  it  flowed 
from  his  wounds ;  he  seemed  at  first  msenable, 
but  at  last  turning  his  dying  eyes  upon  me,  uUf 
dear,  dear  child,"  cried  he ;  "  dear,  though  y* 
have  forgotten  your  own  honour  and  stained  mae, 
I  will  yet  forgive  you  ;  by  abandoning  virtue  joi 
have  undone  me  and  yourself,  yet  take  my  forgrw- 
ness  with  the  same  compassion  I  wish  Heat* 
may  pity  me/'     Ho  expired.     All  my  sueeeedaj 
happiness  fled  with  him.     Reflecting  that  I  a*  , 
the  eause  of  his  death  whom  only  I  loved  spa 
earth  ;  accused  of  betraying  the  honour  of  ■* 
family  with  his  latest  breath  ;  conscious  of  a? 
own  innocence,  yet  without  even  a  posaUaKty* 
vindicating  it ;  without  fortune  or  friends  to  re 
lieve  or  pity  me ;  abandoned  to  infamy  ""d  *J 
wide  censuring  world,  I  called  out  upon  the  dad 
body  that  lay  stretched  before  me,  and  in  tat  ; 
ngouy  of  my  heart  asked  why  he  could  have  lefts* 
thus!  Why  my  dear,  my  only  papa,  why  could  J«j 
ruin  me  thus  and  yourself  for  ever !    0,  pityi  a»  , 
return,  since  there  is  none  bat  you  to  eoaubft  as>  ; 
I  soon  found  that  I  had  real  cause  for  tons*; 
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at  I  was  to  expect  no  companion  from  my  own 
a,  nor  assistance  from  the  other ;  and  that  re- 
nation  wat  much  more  useful  in  our  commerce 
ith  mankind  than  really  to  deserve  it.  Wherever 
came,  I  perceived  myself  received  either  with 
mtempi  or  detestation ;  or  whenever  I  was  civilly 
eated,  it  was  from  the  most  base  and  ungenerous 
stives. 

Thus  driven  from  the  society  of  the  virtuous,  I 
is  at  last,  in  order  to  dispel  the  anxieties  of  in- 
tpportable  solitude,  obliged  to  take  up  with  the 
■many  of  those  whose  characters  were  blasted 
ks  my  own,  but  who  perhaps  deserved  their 
riuny.  Among  this  number  was  a  lady  of  the 
nt  distinction,  whose  character  the  public  thought 
roper  to  brand  even  with  greater  infamy  than* 
nae.  A  similitude  of  distress  soon  united  us ;  I 
new  that  general  reproach  had  made  her  miser- 
ies ;  and  I  had  learned  to  regard  misery  as  an 
sense  for  guilt.  Though  this  lady  had  not  virtue 
enough  to  avoid  reproach,  yet  she  had  too  much 
delicate  sensibility  not  to  feel  it.  She  therefore 
Proposed  our  leaving  the  country  where  we  were 
tan,  and  going  to  live  in  Italy,  where  our  charac- 
ter* and  misfortunes  would  be  unknown.  With 
this  I  eagerly  complied,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
■thm  in  one  of  the  most  charming  retreats  in  the 
w*t  beautiful  province  of  that  enchanting  country. 

Had  mv  companion  chosen  this  as  a  retreat  for 
■jured  virtue,  a  harbour  where  we  might  look 
*nh  tranquillity  on  the  distant  angry  world,  I 
jjjoald  have  been  happy  ;  but  very  different  was 
kv  design :  she  had  pitched  upon  this  situation 
J&fr  to  enjoy  those  pleasures  in  private,  which  she 
•*  not  sufficient  effrontery  to  satisfy  in  a  more 
open  manner.  A  nearer  acquaintance  soon  Bhowed 
>*  the  vicious  part  of  her  character :  her  mind  as 
**jl  as  her  body  seemed  formed  only  for  pleasure ; 
■ft  was  sentimental  only  as  it  served  to  protract 
*h*hnmediate  enjoyment.  Formed  for  society 
"^  she  spoke  infinitely  better  than  she  wrote, 
ttd  wrote  infinitely  better  than  she  lived.  A 
rVion  devoted  to  pleasure  often  leads  the  most 
•"•fable  life  imaginable :  Buch  was  her  case  ;  she 
foundered  the  natural  moments  of  languor  as 
"Kpportable,  pawed  all  her  hours  between  rap- 
tat  and  anxiety,  ever  in  an  extreme  of  agony  or 
°f  hbfB.  She  felt  a  pain  as  sincero  for  want  of 
*PP*ute  as  the  starving  wretch  who  wants  a  meal, 
la  those  intervals  she  usually  kept  her  bed,  and 
^•e  only  when  in  expectation  of  somo  new  enjoy- 
■**.  The  luxuriant  air  of  the  country,  too 
ymtio  situation  of  her  palace,  and  the  genius 
**  people  whose  only  happiness  lies  in  sensual 
Jjjnemsnt,  all  contributed  to  banish  the  remem- 
**■*»  of  her  native  country. 

not  though  such  a  life  gave  her  pleasure,  it  had 

*  "By  different  effect  upon  me :  I  grew  every  day 
***  pensive,  and  my  melancholy  was  regarded 
Man  insult  upon  her  good-humour.  I  now  per- 
4fo4  myself  entirely  unfit  for  all  society :  dis- 
**fcd  from  the  good,  and  detesting  the  infamous, 

*  ftftned  in  a  state  of  war  with  every  rank  of 
!**Jb  •  that  virtue  which  should  have  been  my 
jftaation  in  the  world,  was  here  my  crime :  in 
**1«  detesting  life,  I  was  determined  to  become 
Ittnaee,  to  leave  a  world  where  I  found  no  plea- 
tft  thai  could  allure  me  to  stay.  Thus  deter- 
ttaU  embarked  in  order  to  go  by  sea  to  Rome, 
Mrs  I  intended  to  take  the  veil;  but  even  in  so 


short  a  passage  my  hard  fortune  still  attended  me 
our  ship  was  taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  the 
whole  crew,  and  I  among  the  number,  being  made 
slaves.  It  carries  too  much  the  air  of  romance  to 
inform  you  of  my  distresses  or  obstinacy  in  this 
miserable  state ;  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  I 
have  been  bought  by  several  masters,  each  of 
whom  perceiving  my  reluctance,  rather  than  use 
violence,  sold  me  to  another,  till  it  was  my  happi- 
ness to  be  at  last  rescued  by  you. 

Tims  ended  her  relation,  which  I  have  abridged ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  are  arrived  at  Moscow,  for 
which  we  intend  to  set  out  shortly,  you  shall  be 
informed  of  all  more  particularly.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  greatest  addition  to  my  happiness  will 
be  to  hear  of  yours.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXI. 
From  Likn  Chi  Altanoi  to  HiNoro. 

The  news  of  your  freedom  lifts  the  load  of  for- 
mer anxiety  from  my  mind  ;  I  can  now  think  of 
my  son  without  regret,  applaud  his  resignation 
under  calamities,  and  his  conduct  in  extricating 
himself  from  them. 

You  are  now  free,  just  let  loose  from  the  bondage 
of  a  hard  master :  this  is  the  crisis  of  your  late  ; 
and  as  you  now  manage  fortune,  succeeding  life 
will  be  marked  with  happiness  or  misery :  a  few 
years'  perseverance  in  prudence,  which  at  your 
age  is  but  another  name  for  virtue,  will  ensure 
comfort,  pleasure,  tranquillity,  esteem  :  too  eager 
an  enjoyment  of  every  good  that  now  offers  will 
reverse  the  medal,  and  present  you  with  poverty, 
anxiety,  remorse,  contempt. 

As  it  lias  been  observed,  that  none  are  better 
qualified  to  give  others  advice  than  those  who 
have  taken  the  least  of  it  themselves  ;  so  in  this 
respect  I  find  myself  perfectly  authorised  to  offer 
mine,  even  though  I  should  waivo  my  paternal 
authority  upon  this  occasion. 

The  most  usual  way  among  young  men,  who 
havo  no  resolution  of  their  own,  is  first  to  ask  one 
friend's  advice,  and  follow  it  for  some  time ;  then 
to  ask  advice  of  another,  and  turn  to  that ;  so  of  a 
third,  still  unsteady,  always  changing.  However, 
be  assured  that  every  change  of  this  nature  is  for 
the  worse ;  people  may  tell  you  of  your  being  unfit 
for  some  peculiar  occupations  in  life,  but  heed 
them  not :  whatever  employment  yon  follow  with 
perseverance  and  assiduity  will  be  found  fit  for 
vou ;  it  will  be  your  support  in  youth,  and  comfort 
in  age.  In  learning  the  useful  part  of  every  pro- 
fession, very  moderate  abilities  will  suffice  ;  even 
if  the  mind  be  a  little  balanced  with  stupidity,  it 
may  in  this  esse  be  useful.  Great  abilities  have 
always  been  less  serviceable  to  the  possessors  than 
moderate  ones.  Life  has  been  compared  to  a  race, 
but  the  allusion  still  improves,  by  observing  that 
the  most  swift  are  ever  the  least  manageable. 

To  know  one  profession  only  is  enough  for  one 

man  to  know  ;  and  this  (whatever  the  professors 

(may  tell  you  to  the  contrary)  is  soon  learned.   Bo 

'contented  therefore  with  one  good  employment; 

for  if  you  understand  two  at  a  time,  people  will 

give  you  business  in  neither. 

A  conjuror  and  a  tailor  once  happened  to  con- 
verse together.  "  Alas,"  cries  the  tailor, "  what 
an  unhappy  poor  creature  am  I !  if  people  should 
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ever  take  it  in  their  heads  to  live  without  clothes, 
I  am  undone  :  I  have  no  other  trade  to  have  re- 
course to."  u  Indeed,  friend,  I  pity  vou  sincerely  ,*' 
if  plii-n  the  eon  juror,  "  hut,  thank  Heaven,  things 
are  not  quite  80  had  with  me  :  for  if  one  trick 
should  foil.  I  have  a  hundred  tricks  more  for  them 
yet.  However,  if  at  ;iny  time  you  are  reduced  to 
beggary,  apply  to  me.  and  I  will  relieve  you.'*  A 
famine  overspread  the  land  ;  the  tailor  made  a 
*hift  to  live,  because  his  customers  could  not  lie 
without  clothe* ;  but  the  poor  conjuror,  witfi  all 
his  hundred  tricks,  could  find  none  that  had  money 
to  throw  away :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  promised 
to  fat  fire,  or  to  vomit  pins  ;  no  single  creature 
would  relieve  him,  till  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
beg  from  the  very  tailor  whose  railing  he  had 
formerly  despised. 

Then-  are  no  obstructions  more  fatal  to  fortune 
than  pride;  and  resentment.  If  you  must  resent 
injuries  at  all,  at  least  suppress  your  indignation 
until  vou  become  rich,  and  then  show  awav  :  the 
resentment  of  a  poor  man  is  like  the  efforts  of  a 
harmless  insect  to  sting  ;  it  may  get  him  crushed, 
but  cannot  defend  him.  Who  values  that  anger 
which  is  consumed  only  in  empty  menaces ! 

Once  upon  a  time  a  goose  fed  its  young  by  a 
pond  side  ;  and  a  goose  in  such  circumstances  is 
always  extremely  proud,  and  excessively  punc- 
tilious. If  any  other  animal,  without  the  least 
design  to  offend,  hap|)encd  to  pass  that  way,  the 
goose  was  immediately  at  him.  The  pond,  she 
said,  was  hers,  and  she  would  maintain  a  right  in 
it,  and  support  her  honour,  while  she  had  a  hill  to 
hiss,  or  a  wing  to  flutter.  In  this  manner  she 
drove  away  ducks,  pigs,  and  chickens  ;  nay,  even 
the  insidious  cat  was  seen  to  scamper.  A  loung- 
ing mastiff,  however,  happened  to  pass  by,  and 
thought  it  no  harm  if  lie  should  lap  a  little  of  the 
water,  as  he  was  thirsty.  The  guardian  goose 
flew  at  him  like  a  fury,  pecked  at  him  with  her 
heak,  and  slapped  him  with  her  feathers.  The 
dog  grew  angry,  had  twenty  times  a  good  mind 
to  give  her  a  sly  snap  ;  hut  suppressing  his  indig- 
nation, because  his  master  was  nigh,  "  A  pox 
take  thee,"  cries  he,  "  for  a  fool !  sure  those 
who  have  neither  strength  nor  weapons  to  fight, 
at  least  slnmld  be  civil ;  that  fluttering  and  hissing 
of  thine  may  one  ilay  get  thine  head  snapped 
off,  but  it  can  neither  injure  thy  enemies,  nor  ever 
protect  thee."  So  raying,  ho  went  forward  to  tho 
pond,  quenched  his  thirst  in  spite  of  the  goose, 
and  folio weil  his  master. 

Another  detraction  to  the  fortune  of  yonth  is, 
that  while  they  are  willing  to  take  offence  from 
none,  they  are  also  equally  desirous  of  giving  none 
offence.  From  hence  they  endeavour  to  please 
all,  comply  with  every  request,  attempt  to  suit 
themselves  to  every  company;  have  no  will  of 
their  own,  but,  like  wax,  catch  every  contiguous 
impression.  By  thus  attempting  to  give  universal 
satisfaction,  they  at  last  find  themselves  miserably 
disappointed  ;  to  bring  the  generality  of  admirers 
on  onr  side,  it  is  sufficient  to  attempt  pleasing  a 
very  few. 

A  painter  of  eminence  was  once  resolved  to 
finish  a  piece  which  should  please  the  whole  world. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  drawn  a  picture,  in  which 
his  utmost  skill  was  exhausted,  it  was  exposed  in 
the  public  market-place,  with  directions  at  the 
bottom  for  every  spectator  to  mark  with  a  bxmh, 


which  lay  by,  every  limb  and  feature  which  seemed 
erroneous.    The  spectators  came,  and  in  general 
applauded  ;  but  oach,  willing  to  show  his  talent  at    / 
criticism,  marked  whatever  he  thought  proper. 
At  evening,  when  the  painter  came,  he  was  mor- 
tified to  find  the  whole  picture  one  universal  blot ; 
not  a  single  stroke  that  was  not  stigmatised  with  / 
marks  of  disapprolation  ;  not  satisfied  with  this 
trial,  the  next  (lay  he  was  resolved  to  try  them  in 
a  different  manner,  and  exposing  his  picture  m 
1m -fore,  desired  that  every  spectator  would  mark  ■' 
those  beauties  he  approved   or  admired.    The  , 
I*eople  complied,  and  the  artist  returning,  fomd  . 
his  picture  replete  with  the  marks  of  beamy;  i 
every  stroke  that  had  been  yesterday  condemned  I 
now  received  the  character  of  approbation.  «  WeH,* 
cries  the  painter, "  I  now  find  that  the  best  wit 
to  please  one  half  of  the  world  is  not  to  mind  what 
the  other  half  says  ;  since  what  are  faults  iu  the  < 
eyes  of  these,  shall  be  by  those  regarded  at  '• 
beauties." 


LETTER  LXII. 

FllOM  THK  HAMR. 

A  ciiARACTKR  such  iis  you  have  represented  that 
of  your  fair  I'ompanion,  which  continues  virtuous 
though  loaded  with  infamy,  is  trulv  great.  Masy 
regard  virtue  because  it  is  attended  with  appbaw  ; 
your  favourite,  only  for  the  internal  pleasure  it 
confers.  1  luive  often  wished  that  ladies  tike  her 
were  proj>osed  as  models  for  female  imitation,  and 
not  such  as  have  acquired  fame  by  qualities  re- 
pugiumt  to  the  natural  softness  of  the  sex. 

Women  famed  for  their  valour,  their  skill  n 
polities,  or  their  learning,  leave  the  duties  of  their 
own  sex,  in  order  to  invade  the  privileges  of  oanu 
I  can  no  more  ]>ardoii  a  fair  one  for  endeavouring 
to  wield  the  club  of  Hercules,  than  I  could  bin 
for  attempting  to  twirl  her  distaff. 

The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent  wife,  or  the 
careful  matron,  are  much  more  serviceable  in  life 
than  ]>ettieoated  philosophers,  blustering  heroines, 
or  virago  queens.  She  who  makes  her  husband 
ami  her  children  happy,  wlio  reclaims  the  sue 
from  vice,  and  trains  up  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a  . 
much  greater  character  than  ladies  described  ia  ;' 
romance,  whose  whole  occupation  is  to  murder  man- 
kind with  shafts  from  their  quiver  or  their  eyes. 

Women,  it  has  l>ecn  observed,  arc  not  naturally  , 
formed  for  great  cares  themselves,  but  to  suftsi 
ours.     Their  tenderness  is  tho  ]»roper  reward  h" 
the  dangers  we  undergo  for  their  prcservatisB ; 
and  the  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  their  eonverav 
tiou   our  desirable  retreat  from  the  fatigues  si 
intense  application.    They  arc  confined  wham  Ik 
narrow  limits  of  domestic  assiduity ;  and  vfcsi  . 
they  stray  beyond  them,  they  more  beyond  thar  , 
sphere,  and  consequently  without  grace. 

Fame,  therefore,  has  been  Terr  unjustly  dh-  '. 
[tensed  among  the  female  sex.    These  who  lust 
deserved  to  ho  remembered  meet  our  admirals*  ( 
and  applause ;   while  many,  who  have  been  V  i 
honour  to  humanity,  are  passed  over  in 
Perhaps  no  age  has  produced  a  stronger 
of  misplaced  fame  than  the  present :  the 
ramis  and  the  Thalestris  of  antiquity  arc  talfcsi 
of,  while  a  modern  character,  fimmfcwfy  f***** 
than  either,  hi  unnoticed  and  umtnowB. 
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( Catherina  Alexowna  *,  born  near  Derpat,  a  little 
city  in  LiVonia,  was  heir  to  no  other  inheritance 
than  the  virtues  and  frugality  of  her  parents. 
Her  father  being  dead,  she  lived  with  her  aged 
mother  in  their  cottage,  covered  with  straw  ;  and 
both9  though  very  poor,  were  very  contented. 
Here,  retired  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands  she  supported  her  parent, 
who  was  now  incapable  of  supporting  herself. 
When  Oatherina  Bpun,  the  woman  would  sit  by 
and  read  some  book  of  devotion  :  thus,  when  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  were  over,  both  would  sit  down 
contentedly  by  their  fire-side,  and  enjoy  the  frugal 
meal  with  vacant  festivity. 

Though  her  face  and  person  were  models  of 
perfection,  yet  her  whole  attention  seemed  be- 
stowed upon  her  mind  ;  her  mother  taught  her  to 
read,  and  an  old  Lutheran  minister  instructed  her 
m  the  maxims  and  duties  of  religion.  Nature  had 
furnished  her  not  only  with  a  ready,  but  a  solid 
torn  of  thought ;  not  only  with  a  strong,  but  a 
right  understanding.  Such  truly  female  accom- 
plishments procured  her  several  solicitations  of 
marriage  from  the  peasants  of  the  country  ;  but 
their  oners  were  refused ;  for  she  loved  her  mother 
too  tenderly  to  think  of  a  separation. 

Catherina  was  fifteen  when  her  mother  died ; 
»he  now  therefore  left  her  cottage,  and  went  to 
live  with  the  Lutheran  minister,  by  whom  she  had 
heeu  instructed  from  her  childhood.  In  his  house 
*he  resided  in  quality  of  governess  to  his  children, 
**  ones  reconciling  in  her  character  unerring  pru- 
fene&with  surprising  vivacity. 

The  old  man,  who  regarded  her  as  one  of  his 

°*n  children,  had  her  instructed  in  dancing  and 

umie  by  the  masters  who  attended  the  rest  of  his 

kmily;  thus  she  continued  to  improve  till  he  died, 

ty  *mch  accident  she  was  once  more  reduced  to 

Pristine  poverty.    The  country  of  Livonia  was  at 

t°*t  time  wasted  by  war,  and  lay  in  a  most  miser- 

■■»  state  of  desolation.    Those  calamities  are 

7°  Boat  heavy  upon  the  poor ;  wherefore  Cathe- 

rifi*,  though  possessed  of  so  many  aocouiplish- 

jMsit,  experienced  all  the  miseries  of  hopeless 

vhgaaee.    Provisions  becoming  every  day  more 

*J*n*f  and  her  private  stock  being  exhausted, 

**  resolved  at  last  to  travel  to  Marienburgh,  a 

«»y  of  great  plenty. 

With  her  scanty  wardrobe  packed  up  in  a 
**fl*t»  she  set  out  on  her  journey  ou  foot ;  she 
**  to  walk  through  a  region  miserable  by  nature, 
taitodered  still  more  hideous  by  the  Swedes  and 
^*>aja,wbo,aseach  happened  to  become  masters, 
F**lend  it  at  discretion ;  but  hunger  had  taught 
•*  to  despise  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  way. 
fas  evening,  upon  her  journey,  as  she  had 
jjjjtetd  a  cottage  by  the  way-side,  to  take  up 
**  lodging  for  the  night,  she  was  insulted  by 
j»o  Swedish  soldiers,  who  insisted  upon  qualifying 
JiM  they  termed  it,  to  fellow  the  emmp.  They 
*%st  probably  have  carried  their  insults  into 
v**me»y  had  not  a  subaltern  officer,  accidentally 
Mag  by,  come  in  to  her  assistance  ;  upon  his 
JPpearmg,  the  soldiers  immediately  desisted ;  but 
W  thankfulness  was  hardly  greater  than  her 
fcjyrias,  when  she  instantly  recollected  in  her 
*STerer  the  ton  of  the  Lutheran  minister,  her 
instructor,  benefactor,  and  friend. 

the  manuscript 
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This  was  a  happy  interview  for  Catherina  : 
the  little  stock  of  money  she  had  brought  from 
home  was  by  this  time  quite  exhausted  ;  her 
clothes  were  gone,  piece  by  piece,  in  order  to 
satisfy  those  who  had  entertained  her  in  their 
houses ;  her  generous  countryman,  therefore, 
parted  with  what  he  could  spare  to  buy  her 
clothes,  furnished  her  with  a  horse,  and  gave 
her  letters  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Gluck,  a 
faithful  friend  of  his  father's,  and  superintendant 
of  Marienburgh. 

Our  beautiful  stranger  had  only  to  appear  to 
be  well  received  ;  she  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  superintendant's  family,  as  governess  to 
his  two  daughters  ;  and  though  vet  but  seven- 
teen, showed  herself  capable  of  instructing  her 
sex,  not  only  in  virtue,  but  politeness.  Such  was 
her  good  sense  and  beauty,  that  her  master  him- 
self in  a  short  time  offered  her  his  hand,  which 
to  his  great  surprise  she  thought  proper  to  refuse. 
Actuated  by  a  principle  of  gratitude,  she  was 
resolved  to  marry  her  deliverer  only,  even  though 
he  had  lost  an  arm,  and  was  otherwise  disfigured 
by  wounds  in  the  service. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  farther  solicita- 
tions from  others,  as  soon  as  the  officer  came  to 
town  upon  duty,  she  offered  him  her  person, 
which  he  accepted  with  transport,  and  their 
nuptials  were  solemnised  as  usual.  But  all  the 
lines  of  her  fortune  were  to  be  striking :  the  very 
day  on  which  they  were  married,  the  Russians 
laid  siege  to  Marienburgh  ;  the  unhappy  soldier 
had  now  no  time  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  plea- 
sures of  matrimony  ;  he  was  called  off  before  the 
consummation  to  an  attack,  from  which  he  was 
never  after  seen  to  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  went  on  with  fury, 
aggravated  on  one  side  by  obstinacy,  on  the 
other  by  revenge.  This  war  between  the  two 
Northern  powers  at  that  time  was  truly  barbarous ; 
the  innocent  peasant  and  the  harmless  virgin 
often  shared  the  fate  of  the  soldier  in  arms. 
Marienburgh  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  such  was 
the  fury  of  the  assailants,  that  not  only  the  garri- 
son, but  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  meu,  women, 
and  children,  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  at  length, 
when  the  carnage  was  pretty  well  over,  Catherina 
was  found  hid  in  an  oven. 

She  liad  been  hitherto  poor,  but  still  was  free  ; 
she  was  now  to  conform  to  her  hard  fate,  and 
learn  what  it  was  to  be  a  slave  :  in  this  situation, 
however,  she  behaved  with  piety  and  humility ; 
and  though  misfortunes  had  abated  her  vivacity, 
yet  she  was  cheerful.  The  fame  of  her  merit  and 
resignation  reached  even  Prince  Menzikoff,  the 
Russian  general ;  he  desired  to  see  her,  was 
struck  with  her  beauty,  bought  her  from  the  sol- 
dier her  master,  and  placed  her  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  sister.  Here  she  was  treated  with 
all  the  respect  which  her  merit  deserved,  while  her 
beauty  every  day  improved  with  her  good  fortune. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when 
Peter  the  Great  paying  the  prince  a  visit,  Ca- 
therina happened  to  come  in  with  some  dry 
fruits,  which  she  served  round  with  peculiar  mo- 
desty. The  mighty  monarch  saw,  and  was  struck 
with  her  beauty.  He  returned  the  next  day, 
called  for  the  beautiful  slave,  asked  her  several 
questions,  and  found  her  understanding  even  more 
perfect  than  her  person. 
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He  liod  been  forced  when  young  to  marry  from 
motives  of  interest ;  be  was  now  resolved  to 
man-}'  pursuant  to  bis  own  inclinations.  He 
immediately  inquired  the  history  of  the  fair  Livo- 
iiiau,  who  was  not  yet  eighteen.  He  traced  her 
through  the  vale  of  obscurity,  through  nil  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  fortune,  and  found  lier  truly 
groat  in  them  all.  The  meanness  of  her  birth 
was  no  obstruction  to  his  design  ;  their  nuptials 
were  solemnised  in  private :  the  prince  assuring 
bin  courtiers  that  virtue  alone  was  the  propcrcst 
ladder  to  a  throne. 

We  now  see  Catheriua,  from  the  low  mud-walled 
cottage,  empress  of  the  greatest  kingdom  ii]M>u 
earth.  The  ]>oor  solitary  wanderer  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  thousands,  who  find  happiness  in  her 
smile.  She,  who  formerly  wanted  a  meal,  is  now 
capable  of  diffusing  plenty  upon  whole  nations. 
To  her  fortune  she  owed  a  part  of  this  pre- 
eminence, but  to  her  virtues  more. 

She  ever  after  retained  those  great  qualities 
which  first  placed  her  on  a  throne ;  and  while 
die  extraordinary  prince,  her  husl>and,  laboured 
for  the  reformation  of  his  male  subjects,  she 
studied  in  her  turn  the  improvement  of  her  own 
sex.  She  altered  their  dresses,  introduced  mixed 
assemblies,  instituted  an  order  of  female  knight- 
hood ;  and  at  length,  when  she  hart  greatly  filled 
all  the  stations  of  empress,  friend,  wife,  and 
mother,  bravely  died  without  regret ;  regretted  by 
all.     Adieu. 


LETTKK  LXII1. 

From  LikmChi  Ai/tanui  to  ;-'ij)  IJoam.  Firtt  Prcfeiilcnt  of 
the  Ceremonial  Acotk-my  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

In  every  letter  I  ex]H*et  accounts  of  some  new 
revolutions  in  China,  some  strange  occurrence  in 
the  state,  or  disaster  among  my  private  acquaint- 
ance. I  open  every  packet  with  tremulous  ex- 
pectation, and  am  agreeably  disappointed  when  I 
find  my  friends  and  my  country  eont inning  in 
felicity.  I  wander,  but  they  are  at  rest ;  they 
suffer  few  changes  but  what  pass  in  my  own 
restless  imagination  ;  it  is  only  the  rapidity  of 
my  own  motion  gives  an  imaginary  swiftness  to 
olijirtH  which  are  in  some  measure  immovable. 

Yet  believe  me,  my  friend,  that  even  China 
itself  is  iin|mrreptihly  degenerating  from  her 
ancient  greatness  :  her  laws  are  now  more  venal, 
and  her  merchants  are  more  deceitful  than  for- 
merly :  the  very  arts  anil  sciences  have  run  to 
decay.  Observe  the  carvings  on  our  ancient 
bridges ;  figures  that  add  grace  even  to  nature. 
There  is  not  an  artist  now  in  all  the  empire  that 
can  imitate  their  l)cauty.  Our  manufactures  in 
|  porcelain,  too,  are  inferior  to  what  we  once  were 
famous  for  ;  and  even  Euro}>e  now  begins  to  excel 
us.  There  was  a  time  when  China  was  the  recep- 
tacle of  strangers  ;  when  all  were  welcome,  who 
either  came  to  improve  the  state,  or  admire  its 
greatness  ;  now  the  empire  is  shut  up  from  every 
foreign  improvement,  and  the  very  inhabitants 
discourage  each  other  from  prosecuting  their 
own  internal  advantages. 

Whence  this  degeneracy  in  a  state  so  little 
subject  to  external  revolutions!  How  happens 
it  that  China,  which  is  now  more  powerful  than 
ever,  which  is  Jess  subject  to  foreign  invasions. 


and  even  assisted  in  some  discoveries  by 
connexions  with  Europe  ;  whence  comes  it,  I  say, 
that  the  empire  it  thus  declining  so  fast  into 
barbarity  ? 

This  decay  is  surely  from  nature,  and  not  the 
result  of  voluntary  degeneracv.    In  a,  period  of 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  she  seems,  at  proper 
intervals,  to  produce  great  minds,  with  an  effort 
resembling  that  which  introduces  the  vicJssitudex 
of  seasons.     They  rise  up  at  once,  continue  for 
an  age,  enlighten  the  world,  fall  like  ripened  corn, 
and  mankind  again  gradually  relapse  into  pristine 
barbarity.       We  little  ones  look    around,  are 
amazed  at  the  decline,  seek  after  the  causa  of 
this   invisible  decay,   attribute  to    want  of  en- 
couragement what  really  proceeds  from  want  of 
power,  arc  astonished  to  find  every  art  and  eiwy 
science  in  the  decline,  not  considering  that  autumn 
is  over,  and  fatigued  nature    again    begins  to 
repose  for  some  succeeding  effort. 

Some  jwriods  have  been  remarkable  for  the- 
production  of   men    of   extraordinary   statures- 
others  for  producing  some  particular  animals  i 
great  abundance ;    some    for  excessive  plenty 
and  others  again  for  seemingly  causeless  famine. 
Nature,  which  shows  herself  so  very  different  u 
her  visible  productions,  must  surely  differ 
from  herself  in  the  production  of  minds; 
while  she  astonishes  one  age  with  tlw  ttrenptl 
and  stature  of  a  Milo,  or  a  Maxhnin,  may 
unother  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Plato,  or  the  good 
ness  of  an  Antonine. 

Let  us  not  then  attribute  to  accident  the 
off  of  every  nation,  but  to  the  natural  revolution  * 
of  things.    Often,  in  the  darkest  ages,  there  ha**i 
appeared  some  one  man  of  surprising  abitttkss, 
who,  with  all  his  understanding,  failed  to  faring? 
his  barbarous  age  into  refinement :  all  mankind 
seemed  to  sleep,  till  nature  gave  the  general  call, 
and  then  the  whole  world  seemed  at  once  rowed 
at  the  voice  :  science  triumphed  in  every  country, 
and  the  brightness  of  a  single  genius  seemed  k*4 
in  a  galaxy  of  contiguous  glory. 

Thus  tlto  enlightened  periods  in  every  age  hare 
lieen  universal.     At  the  time  when  China  fin* 
began   to  emerge    from  barbarity,  the  western 
world  was  equally  rising  into  refinement :  wbn 
we  had  our    Yau9  they  had  their  Scmuiru.   h 
succeeding  ages,  Confucius  and  Pythagoras  wet*  < 
Iotii  nearly  together,  and  a  train  of  phih>aojben 
then  sprang  up  as  well  in  Greece  as  in  CW  . 
The  period  of  renewed  barbarity  began  to  haw  a  ; 
universal  spread  much  about  the  same  time,  aW  : 
continued  for  several  centuries,  till  in  the  year  J 
the  Christian  era  1400,  the  emperor  Yonglotre*  ; 
to  revive  the  learning  of  the  East ;  while  aW  i 
the  same  time  the  Medicean  family  laboured  in 
Italy  to  raise  infant  genius  from  the  cradle :  ttaj 
we  see  politeness  spreading  over  every  part  <*  ; 
the  world  in  one  age,  and  barbarity  succeeding 
another  ;  at  one  period  a  blase  of  light  dins**? 
itself  over  the  whole  world,  and  at  another  »  , 
mankind  wrapped  up  in  the  profbnndest  '%&' 
ranee. 

Such  has  been  the  situation  of  things  in  tin**  ; 

rst ;  and  such  probably  it  will  ever  be.    Qu*» 
have  observed,  has  evidently  begun  to  k£* 
nerate  from  its  former  politeness  ;  and  were  the 
learning  of  the  Europeans  at  fs^sseut  eandtf?  I 
considered!  the  decline  would  liewheM  sanaar  U 
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wre  already  takenplace.  We  aboald  find  among 
0  Balivea  of  the  West  the  study  of  morality  dis- 
aeed  for  mathematical  disquisition  or  meta- 
ijsiual  subtleties :  we  aboald  find  learning  begin 
separate  from  the  useful  duties  and  concern*  of 
a,  while  none  ventured  to  aspire  after  that  cha- 
ster, but  they  who  know  much  more  than  is 
ily  amusing  or  useful.  We  should  find  every 
eat  attempt  suppressed  by  prudence,  and  the 
ptaroos  sublimity  in  writing  cooled  by  a  cautious 
tr  of  offence.  We  should  find  few  of  those 
ring  spirits,  who  bravely  ventured  to  be  wrong, 
id  who  are  willing  to  hazard  much  for  the  sake 
great  acquisition.  Providence  has  indulged 
0  world  with  a  period  of  almost  four  hundred 
outs'  refinement ;  does  it  not  now  by  degrees 
ak  us  into  our  former  ignorance,  leaving  us 
tly  the  love  of  wisdom,  while  it  deprives  us  of 
i  advantages !    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

n»M  TBS  SAMS. 

The  princes  of  Europe  have  found  out  a  manner 
f  rewarding  their  subjects,  who  have  behaved 
ell,  by  presenting  them  with  about  two  yards  of 
toe  ribbon,  which  is  worn  about  the  shoulder. 
hey  who  are  honoured  with  this  mark  of  dis- 
netkra  are  called  knights,  and  the  king  himself 
i  always  the  head  of  the  order.  This  is  a  very 
•ugal  method  of  recompensing  the  most  important 
BTvices :  and  it  is  very  fortunate  for  kings  that 
■eir  subjects  are  satisfied  with  such  trifling  re- 
tards. Should  a  nobleman  happen  to  lose  his 
£  in  a  battle,  the  king  presents  him  with  two 
ards  of  ribbon,  and  he  is  paid  for  the  loss  of  his 
■lb.  Should  an  ambassador  spend  all  his  pater- 
al  fortune  in  supporting  the  honour  of  his 
outry  abroad,  the  king  presents  him  with  two 
ards  of  ribbon,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
quivalent  to  his  estate.  In  short,  while  a 
koopean  king  has  a  yard  of  blue  or  green  ribbon 
•ft,  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  wanting 
talesmen,  generals,  or  soldiers. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  those  kingdoms  in 
rhieh  men  with  large  patrimonial  estates  are 
rilling  thus  to  undergo  real  hardships  for  empty 
fcvoura.  A  person  already  possessed  of  a  com- 
etent  fortune,  who  undertakes  to  enter  the  career 
f  ambition,  feels  many  real  inconveniences  from 
lis  station,  while  it  procures  him  no  real  happi- 
sss  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  before.  He 
ould  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  before  he  became  a 
onrtier,as  weU,perhaps  better, than  when  invested 
nth  his  authority.  Ho  could  command  flatterers 
n  a  private  station,  as  well  as  in  his  public  capa- 
ky,  and  indulge  at  home  every  favourite  inclina- 
ion,  unoensured  and  unseen  by  the  people* 

What  real  good  then  does  an  addition  to  a 
wtune  already  sufficient  procure  ?  Not  any. 
ioald  the  great  man,  by  having  his  fortune  in- 
reased,  increase  also  his  appetites,  then  prece- 
enee  might  be  attended  with  real  amusement. 

Waa  hi,  by  having  his  one  thousand  made  two, 
■as  enabled  to  enjoy  two  wives,  or  eat  two  dinners ; 
sen  indeed  he  might  be  excused  for  undergoing 
ome  pain,  in  order  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his 
ajoyments.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  his 
for  pleasure  often  lessen,  as  he  takes  pains 


to  be  able  to  improve  it ;  and  his  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment diminishes  as  his  fortune  happens  to  increase. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  regarding  the  great  with 
envy,  I  generally  consider  them  with  some  share 
of  compassion.  I  look  upon  them  as  a  set  of  good- 
natured,  misguided  people,  who  are  indebted  to  us, 
and  not  to  themselves,  for  all  the  happiness  they 
enjoy.  For  our  pleasure,  and  not  then?  own,  they 
sweat  under  a  cumbrous  heat  of  finery  ;  for  our 
pleasure  the  lackeyed  train,  the  slow  parading 
pageant,  with  all  the  gravity  of  grandeur,  moves 
in  review,  a  single  coat  or  a  single  footman  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  the  most  indolent  refinement  as 
well ;  and  those  who  have  twenty,  may  be  said  to 
keep  one  for  their  own  pleasure,  and  the  other 
nineteen  merely  for  ours.  So  true  is  the  observa- 
tion of  Confucius,  that  we  take  greater  pains  to 
persuade  others  that  we  are  happy,  than  endeavour- 
ing to  think  so  ourselves. 

But  though  the  desire  of  being  seen,  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  of  supporting 
the  dignities  of  an  exalted  station,  be  troublesome 
enough  to  the  ambitious,  yet  it  is  well  for  society 
that  there  are  men  thus  willing  to  exchange  ease 
and  safety  for  danger  and  a  ribbon.  We  lose 
nothing  by  their  vanity,  and  it  would  be  unkind  to 
endeavour  to  deprive  a  child  of  its  rattle.  If  a 
duke  or  a  duchess  are  willing  to  carry  a  long  traiu 
for  our  entertainment,  so  much  the  worse  for  them- 
selves ;  if  they  choose  to  exhibit  in  public  with  a 
hundred  lackeys  and  Mamelukes  in  their  equipage 
for  our  entertainment,  still  so  much  the  worse  for 
themselves  ;  it  is  the  spectators  alone  who  give  and 
receive  the  pleasure :  they  only  the  sweating  figures 
that  swell  the  pageant. 

A  mandarin,  who  took  much  pride  in  appear- 
ing with  a  number  of  jewels  on  every  part  of  his 
robe,  was  once  accosted  by  an  old  sly  bonze,  who 
followed  him  through  several  streets,  and,  bowing 
often  to  the  ground,  thanked  him  for  his  jewels. 
"  What  does  he  mean!"  cried  the  mandarin. 
u  Friend,  I  never  gave  theo  any  of  ray  jewels." 
"  No,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  you  have  let  me 
look  at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  use  you  can  make 
of  them  yourself ;  so  there  is  no  difference  between 
us,  except  that  you  have  the  trouble  of  watching 
them ;  and  that  is  an  employment  I  don't  much 
desire." 


LETTER  LXV. 

rROM  THS  SAME. 

Though  not  very  fond  of  seeing  a  pageant  myself, 
yet  I  am  generally  pleased  with  being  in  the  crowd 
which  sees  it ;  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  effect 
which  such  a  spectacle  has  upon  the  variety  of 
faces,  the  pleasure  it  excites  in  some,  the  envy  in 
others,  ana  the  wishes  it  raises  in  all.  With  this 
design  I  lately  went  to  see  the  entry  of  a  foreign 
ambassador,  resolved  to  make  one  in  the  mob,  to 
shout  as  they  shouted,  to  fix  with  earnestness  upon 
the  samo  frivolous  objects,  and  participate  for 
a  while  the  pleasures  and  wishes  of  the  vulgar. 

Struggling  here  for  some  time,  in  order  to  be 
first  to  see  the  cavalcade  as  it  passed,  some  one  of 
the  crowd  unluckily  happened  to  tread  sipon  my 
shoe,  and  tore  it  in  suoh  a  manner,  that  I  was 
utterly  unqualified  to  march  forward  with  the  main 
|  body,  and  obliged  to  Call  back  in  the  rear.    Thus 
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rendered  incapable  of  being  a  spectator  of  the 
straw  myself,  1  was  at  least  willing  to  observe  the 
spectators,  and  limped  behind,  like  one  of  the 
invalids  which  follow  the  march  of  an  army. 

In  this  plight  I  was  considering  the  eagerness 
that  appeared  on  every  face  ;  how  some  bustled  to 
get  foremost,  and  others  contented  themselves  with 
taking  a  transient  peep,  when  they  could  ;  how 
some  praised  the  four  black  servants  that  were 
stuck  behind  one  of  the  equipages,  and  some  the 
ribliuns  that  decorated  the  horses*  necks  in  another ; 
my  attention  was  called  off  to  an  object  more 
extraordinary  than  any  that  I  had  yet  seen  ;  a 
poor  cobbler  sat  in  his  stall  by  the  way-side,  aud 
continued  to  work  while  the  crowd  passed  by, 
without  testifying  the  smallest  share  of  curiosity. 
I  own  his  want  of  attention  excited  mine  ;  and  as 
1  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  I  thought  it  best 
to  employ  a  philosophic  cobbler  on  this  occasion  : 
perceiving  my  business,  therefore,  he  desired  me 
to  enter  and  sit  down,  took  my  shoe  into  his  lap, 
and  began  to  mend  it  with  his  usual  indifference 
and  taciturnity. 

*k  How,  my  friend,'*  said  I  to  him, "  ean  you  con- 
tinue to  work  while  all  those  fine  things  are  passing 
by  your  door?" — "Very  fine  thev  are,  master," 
returned  the  cobbler,  "  for  those  that  like  them  to 
be  sure  ;  but  what  are  all  those  fine  things  to  me  ? 
You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  cobbler,  and  so 
much  the  Ix'ttcr  for  yourself.  Your  bread  is 
baked,  you  may  go  and  see  sights  the  whole  day, 
and  eat  a  warm  supper  when  you  come  home  at 
night  ;  but  for  roe,  if  I  should  run  hunting  after 
all  these  fine  folk,  what  should  I  get  by  my  jour- 
ney but  an  appetite  i  and,  God  help  me,  I  have  too 
much  of  that  at  home  already,  without  stirring  out 
for  it.  Your  people  who  may  eat  four  meals  a  day, 
and  a  supper  at  night,  art'  but  a  bad  example  to 
such  a  one  as  I.  No,  master,  as  God  has  called 
me  into  this  world  in  order  to  mend  old  shot***,  1 
have  no  businesH  with  fine  folk,  and  they  no  busi- 
ness with  me."  I  lien'  interrupted  him  with  a 
Hinile.  u  See  this  last,  master,"  continues  he,  **  and 
this  hammer :  this  last  and  hammer  are  the  two 
best  friends  I  havt.<  in  this  world  :  iioImhIv  else  will 
be  my  friend  because  I  want  a  friend.  The  great 
folks  you  saw  pass  by  just  now  have  five  hundred 
friends,  because-  they  have  no  occasion  for  them  ; 
now,  while  1  stick  to  my  good  friends  here,  1  am  j 
vi -ry  conti'iited  ;  but  when  1  ever  so  little  run  after  ■ 
sights  ami  fine  things,  I  begin  to  hnte  my  work, 
1  grow  sad,  and  have  no  heart  to  mend  shoes  any 
longer.'* 

This  discourse  only  served  to  raise  my  curiosity 
to  know  more  of  a  man  whom  nature  had  thus 
formed  into  a  philosopher.  I  therefore  insensibly 
led  him  into  a  history  of  his  adventures  :  **  I  have 
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lived,"  said  he,  "  a  wandering  life  now  fivc-and- 
fifty  years,  hen.*  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;  for 
it  was  my  misfortune,  when  I  was  young,  to  be 
fond  of  changing." — "  You  have  been  a  traveller 
then,  J  presume  f,%  interrupted  I.  **  I  cannot 
boast  much  of  travelling,"  continued  he,  **  for  1 
have  never  left  the  parish  in  which  1  was  bom 
but  three  times  in  my  life,  that  I  can  rcmeinlier  : 
but  then  there  is  not  a  street  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood that  I  have  not  lived  in  at  some  time  or 
another.  When  1  began  to  settle  and  take  to  my 
business  in  one  street,  some  unforeseen  misfortune, 
or  a  desire  of   trying  my  luck  elsewhere,  has 


I 


removed  me,  perhaps  a  whole  mile  away  from  my 
former  customers,  while  some  more  lucky  cobble 
would  come  into  my  place,  and  nuke  a  hsndsncsf 
fortune  among  frienas  of  my  nuking  :  there  wm 
one  who  actually  died  in  a  stall  that  I  had  left 
worth  seveu  pounds  seven  shillings,  all  in  hard 

gold,  which  he  had  quilted  into  the  waistband  of 
is  breeches." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  these  migrations  of  ft 
man  by  the  fire-aide,  and  continued  to  ask  if  be 
had  ever  been  married.  M  Ay,  that  I  have,  nutter,* 
replied  he, w  for  sixteen  long  years  :  and  a  weary 
life  I  had  of  it,  Heaven  knows.  My  wife  took  it 
into  her  head,  that  the  only  way  to  thrive  in  tbw 
world  was  to  save  money  ;  so,  though  our  eommjs- 
in  was  but  about  three  shillings  a  week,  all  that 
ever  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon  she  used  to 
hide  away  from  me,  though  we  were  obliged  to 
starve  the  whole  week  after  for  it. 

'*  The  first  three  years  we  used  to  quarrel  about 
this  every  day,  and  1  always  got  the  better ;  but 
she  had  a  liard  spirit,  and  still  continued  to  hide 
as  usual ;  so  that  I  was  at  last  tired  of  quarrelling 
and  getting  the  letter,  and  she  scraped  and  scraped 
at  pleasure,  till  1  was  almost  starved  to  death. 
I  lor  conduct  at  last  drove  me  in  despair  to  the 
alehouse  ;  hero  1  used  to  sit  with  people  who  hated 
lwine  like  myself,  drank  while  1  had  money  left, 
and  rau  in  score  when  anybody  would  trust  me ; 
till  at  last  the  landlady  coming  one  day  with  a  long 
bill  when  1  was  from  home,  and  putting  it  into  my 
wife's  hands,  the  length  of  it  effectually  broke  her 
heart.  1  searched  the  whole  stall  after  shewn 
dead  for  money,  but  she  had  hidden  it  so  effectually, 
that  with  all  my  pains  I  could  never  find  a  far- 
thing." 

By  this  time  my  shoe  was  mended,  and  satisfy- 
ing the  poor  ;irtist  for  his  trouble,  and  rewarding 
him  besides  for  this  information,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  returned  home  to  lengthen  out  the  amusement 
his  conversation  afforded  by  communicating  it  to 
m  v  friend.     Adieu. 


LKTTER  LXVI. 
From  I.iks  ('hi  Altaswi  to  Hixoro.by  the  way  of  Mcaeo*- 

Generosity  properly  applied  will  supply  ever/ 
other  external  advantage  in  life  but  the  lore  a 
those  we  converse  with  ;  it  will  procure  esteem, 
and  a  conduct  resembling  real  affection,  but  actual 
love  is  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  mind: 
no  generosity  can  purchase,  no  rewards  increase, 
nor  no  lilierality  continue  it  :  the  very  person  wb» 
is  obliged,  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  force  his  lin- 
gering affections  upon  the  object  he  should  to«, 
and  voluntarily  mix  (Mission  with  gratitude. 

imparted  fortune, and  well-placed  liberality,  maj 
procure  the  benefactor  good- will,  may  load  the  per 
son  obliged  with  the  sense  of  duty  he  lies  under  t* 
retaliate  ;  this  is  gratitude  :  and  simple  gratitude, 
uutinctured  with  love,  is  all  the  return  an  ingenn- 
ous  mind  can  bestow  for  former  benefits. 

But  gratitude  and  love  are  almost  opposite 
affections  ;  love  is  often  an  involuntary  passioD, 
placed  upon  our  companions  without  our  consent, 
and  frequently  conferred  without  our  previa* 
esteem.  We  love  some  men  we  know  not  why ; 
our  tenderness  is  naturally  excited  in  all  their 
concerns ;  we  excuse  their  faults  with  the 
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dolgenee,  and  approve  their  virtues  with  the 
see  applause,  with  which  we  consider  our  own. 
nil*  we  entertain  the  passion  it  pleases  us,  we 
eriah  it  with  delight,  and  give  it  up  with  reluc- 
iee,  and  love  for  love  is  all  the  reward  we  expect 


Gratitude,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  conferred 
t  where  there  have  been  previous  endeavours 

excite  it ;  we  consider  it  as  a  debt,  and  our 
trite  wear  a  load  till  we  have  discharged  the 
ligation.  Every  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 
a  circumstance  of  humiliation,  and  some  are 
lnd  to  submit  to  frequent  mortifications  of  this 
id  ;  proclaiming  what  obligations  they  owe, 
srely  because  they  think  it  in  some  measure 
neeJs  the  debt. 

Thus  love  is  the  most  easy  and  agreeable,  and 
atitude  the  most  humiliating  affection  of  the 
tad  ;  we  never  reflect  on  the  man  we  love,  with- 
t  exulting  in  our  choice,  while  he  who  has  bound 

to  him  by  benefit*  alone,  rises  to  our  idea  as  a 
raon  to  whom  we  have  in  some  measure  for- 
ited  our  freedom.  Love  and  gratitude  are  sel- 
la, therefore,  found  in  the  same  breast  without 
ipairing  each  other  ;  we  may  tender  the  one  or 
e  other  singly  to  those  we  converse  with,  but 
anot  command  both  together.  By  attempting 
increase  we  diminish  them  ;  the  mind  becomes 
nkrupt  under  too  large  obligations ;  all  additional 
nefits  lessen  every  hope  of  future  return,  and 
at  up  every  avenue  that  leads  to  tenderness. 
In  all  our  connexions  with  society,  therefore,  it 
not  only  generous,  but  prudent,  to  appear  insen- 
ble  of  the  value  of  those  favours  we  bestow,  and 
kdeavour  to  make  the  obligation  seem  as  slight 
i  possible.  Love  must  be  taken  by  stratagem, 
id  not  by  open  force  :  we  should  seem  ignorant 
tat  we  oblige,  and  leave  the  mind  at  full  liberty 
i  give  or  refuse  its  affections  :  for  constraint  may 
deed  leave  the  receiver  still  grateful,  but  it  will 
Plainly  produce  disgust. 

If  to  procure  gratitude  be  our  only  aim,  there 
.  no  great  art  in  making  the  acquisition  ;  a  beno- 
t  conferred  demands  a  just  acknowledgment,  and 
e  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  our  due. 

But  it  were  much  more  prudent  to  forego  our 
ight  on  such  an  occasion,  and  exchange  it,  if  we 
in,  for  love.  We  receive  but  little  advantage 
com  repeated  protestations  of  gratitude,  but  they 
oat  him  very  much  from  whom  we  exact  them 
i  return  :  exacting  a  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
emanding  a  debt  by  which  the  creditor  is  not 
dvantaged,  and  the  debtor  pays  witli  reluctance. 

As  Mencius  the  philosopher  was  travelling  in 
nmuit  of  wisdom,  night  overtook  him  at  the  foot 
I  a  gloomy  mountain,  remote  from  the  habita- 
ions  of  men.  Here,  as  lie  was  straying,  while 
tin  and  thunder  conspired  to  make  solitude  still 
acre  hideous,  he  perceived  a  hermit's  cell,  and, 
jpproaching,  asked  for  shelter.  "  Enter,"  cries 
be  hermit,  in  a  severe  tone, u  men  deserve  not  to 
*  obliged,  but  it  would  be  imitating  their  ingra- 
itode  to  treat  them  as  they  deserve.  Come  in  : 
lamples  of  vice  may  sometimes  strengthen  us  in 
he  ways  of  virtue." 

After  a  frugal  meal,  which  consisted  of  roots 
ad  tea,  Mencius  could  not  repress  his  curiosity 
oknow  why  the  hermit  had  retired  from  mankind, 
he  actions  of  whom  taught  the  truest  lessons  of 
risdom.    "  Mention  not  the  name  of  man,"  cries 


the  hermit,  with  indignation  ;  "  here  let  me  live 
retired  from  a  base  ungrateful  world  ;  here  among 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  I  shall  find  no  flatterers  ; 
the  lion  is  a  generous  enemy,  and  the  dog  a  faith- 
ful friend  ;  but  man,  base  man,  can  poison  the 
bowl,  and  smile  while  he  presents  it." — "  You 
have  been  used  ill  by  mankind  1"  interrupted  the 
philosopher,  shrewdly.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  hermit, 
u  on  mankind  I  liave  exhausted  my  whole  fortune, 
and  this  staff,  and  that  cup,  and  those  roots,  are 
all  that  I  have  in  return." — «*  Did  you  bestow 
your  fortune,  or  did  you  only  lend  it  ?"  returned 
Mencius.  u  I  bestowed  it,  undoubtedly,"  replied 
the  other,  "  for  where  were  the  merit  of  being  a 
money-lender?" — "Did  they  ever  own  that  they 
received  it!"  still  adds  the  philosopher. — "  A  thou- 
sand times,"  cries  the  hermit,  "they  every  day 
loaded  me  with  professions  of  gratitude  for  obliga- 
tions received, and  solicitations  for  future  favours." 
— a  If  then,"  says  Mencius,  smiling,  "  you  did  not 
lend  your  fortune  in  order  to  have  it  returned,  it 
is  unjust  to  accuse  them  of  ingratitude  ;  thoy 
owned  themselves  obliged,  you  expected  no  more, 
and  they  certainly  earned  each  favour  by  fre- 
quently acknowledging  the  obligation."  The  her- 
mit was  struck  with  the  reply,  and  surveying  hia 
guest  with  emotion,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  great 
Mencius,  and  you  certainly  are  the  man ;  I  am 
now  fourscore  years  old,  but  still  a  child  in  wis- 
dom ;  take  me*  back  to  the  school  of  man,  ana 
educate  me  as  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
youngest  of  your  disciples." 

Indeed,  my  son,  it  is  better  to  have  friends  in 
our  passage  through  life  than  grateful  dependants ; 
and  as  love  is  a  more  willing,  so  it  is  a  more  last- 
ing tribute  than  extorted  obligation.  As  we  are 
uneasy  when  greatly  obliged,  gratitude  once  re- 
fused can  never  after  be  recovered  ;  the  mind  that 
is  base  enough  to  disallow  the  just  return,  instead 
of  feeling  any  uneasiness  upon  recollection,  tri- 
umphs in  its  new-acquired  freedom,  and  in  some 
measure  is  pleased  with  conscious  baseness. 

Very  different  is  the  situation  of  disagreeing 
friends,  their  separation  produces  mutual  uneasi- 
ness :  like  that  divided  being  in  fabulous  creation, 
their  sympathetic  souls  once  more  desire  their 
former  union,  the  joys  of  both  are  imperfect,  their 
gayest  moments  tinctured  with  uneasiness  ;  each 
seeks  for  the  smallest  concessions  to  clear  the  way 
to  a  wished-for  explanation ;  the  most  trifling 
acknowledgment,  the  slightest  accident,  serves  to 
effect  a  mutual  reconciliation. 

But  instead  of  pursuing  the  thought,  permit  me 
to  soften  the  severity  of  advice,  by  a  European 
story,  which  will  fully  illustrate  my  meaning. 

A-  fiddler  and  his  wife,  who  had  rubbed  through 
life,  as  most  couples  usually  do,  sometimes  good 
friends,  at  others  not  quito  so  well,  one  day  hap- 
pened to  have  a  dispute,  which  was  conducted 
with  becoming  spirit  on  both  sides.  The  wife  was 
sure  she  was  right,  and  the  husband  was  resolved 
to  have  his  own  way.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
such  a  case  f  tho  quarrel  grew  worse  by  expla 
nations,  and  at  last  the  fury  of  l>oth  rose  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  made  a  vow  never  to  sleep  toge- 
ther in  the  same  bed  for  the  future.  This  was 
the  most  rash  vow  that  could  be  imagined,  for 
they  still  were  good  friends  at  the  bottom,  ane1 
besides,  they  liad  but  one  bed  in  the  house  ;  how- 
ever, resolved  they  were  to  go  through  with  it, 
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and  at  night  the  fiddle-case  was  laid  in  bed  be- 
tween them,  in  order  to  make  a  separation.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  for  three  weeks ;  every 
night  the  fiddle-case  being  placed  as  a  barrier  to 
divide  them. 

By  this  time,  however,  each  heartily  repented 
of  their  vow,  their  resentment  was  at  an  end,  and 
their  love  began  to  return  ;  they  wished  the  fiddle- 
case  away,  but  both  had  too  much  spirit  to  begin. 
One  night,  however,  as  they  were  both  lying  awake 
with  the  detested  fiddle-case  between  them,  the 
husband  happened  to  sneeze  ;  to  which  the  wife, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  bid  God  bless  him  :  u  Ay, 
but,"  returns  the  husband,  "  woman,  do  you  say 
that  from  your  heart  1" — "  Indeed  I  do,  my  poor 
Nicholas,"  cried  his  wife,  "  I  say  it  with  all  my 
heart." — "  If  so,  then,"  says  the"  husband,  K  we 
had  as  good  remove  the  fiddle-case/' 


LETTER  LXVI1. 

r*OM  THE  SAUK. 

Books,  my  son,  while  they  teach  us  to  respect 
the  interest  of  others,  often  make  us  unmindful 
of  our  own ;  while  they  instruct  the  youthful 
reader  to  grasp  at  social  happiness,  he  grows 
miserable  in  detail,  and,  attentive  to  universal 
harmony,  often  forgets  that  he  himself  has  a  jmrt 
to  sustain  in  the  concert.  I  dislike,  therefore, 
the  philosopher  who  describes  the  inconveniences 
of  life,  in  such  pleasing  colours,  that  the  pupil 
grows  enamoured  of  distress,  longs  to  try  the 
charms  of  poverty,  meets  it  without  dread,  nor 
fears  its  inconveniences  till  he  severely  feels 
them. 

A  youth  who  has  thus  s|ient  his  life  Among 
lwoks,  new  to  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with 
man,  but  by  philosophic  information,  may  lie  con- 
sidered as  a  being  whose  mind  is  tilled  with  the 
vulgar  errors  of  the  wise  j  utterly  unqualified  for 
a  journey  through  life,  yet  confident  of  his  own 
skill  in  the  direction,  he  sets  out  with  confidence, 
blunders  on  with  vanity,  and  finds  himself  at  last 
undone. 

He  first  has  learned  from  books,  and  then  lays 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  all  mankind  arc  virtuous 
or  vicious  in  excess  ;  and  he  has  been  long  taught 
to  detest  vice  and  lovo  virtue  ;  warm,  therefore, 
in  attachments,  and  steadfast  in  enmity,  he  treats 
every  creature  as  a  friend  or  foe  ;  ex)»ccts  from 
those  lie  loves  unerring  integrity,  and  consigns 
his  enemies  to  the  reproach  of  wanting  every 
virtue.  On  this  principle  he  proceeds  ;  and  here 
begin  his  disappointments  ;  upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  human  nature,  ho  perceives  that  he  should 
have  moderated  his  friendship,  and  softened  his 
severity ;  for  he  often  finds  the  excellences  of 
one  part  of  mankind  clouded  with  vice,  and  the 
faults  of  the  other  brightened  with  virtue :  he 
finds  no  character  so  sanctified  that  has  not  its 
failing  ;  none  so  infamous  but  has  somewhat  to 
attract  our  esteem  ;  he  beholds  impiety  in  lawn, 
and  fidelity  in  fetters. 

He  now,  therefore,  but  too  late,  perceives  that 
his  regards  should  have  been  more  cool,  and  his 
liatrcd  less  violent ;  that  the  truly  wise  seldom 
court  romantic  friendships  with  the  good,  and 
avoid,  if  possible,  the  resentment  even  of  the 
wicked :  every  moment  gives  him  fresh  instances 


that  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  broken  if  dim 
too  closely,  and  that  those  whom  1m  has  treated 
with  disrespect  more  than  retaliate  the  injury: 
at  length,  therefore,  he  k  obliged  to  confess,  nit 
he  has  declared  war  upon  the  vicious  half  of  raai- 
kind,  without  being  able  to  form  an  alliance  among 
the  virtuous  to  espouse  his  quarrel. 

Our  book-taught  philosopher,  however,  is  now 
too  far  advanced  to  recede ;  and  though  poverty 
be  the  just  consequence  of  the  many  enemies  ha 
conduct  has  created,  yet  he  is  resolved  to  meet  it 
without  shrinking  :  philosophers  have  described 
poverty  in  most  charming  colours  ;  and  even  he 
vanity  is  touched,  in  thinking  that  he  shall  star 
the  world,  in  himself,  one  more  example  of  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  and  resignation.  "  Come,  them, 
O  poverty  !  for  what  is  there  in  thee  dreadftl  to 
the  wise  ;  temperance,  health,  and  frugality,  silk 
in  thy  train  ;  cheerfulness  and  liberty  are  erer 
thy  companions.  Shall  any  be  ashamed  of  thee 
of  whom  Cincinnatns  was  not  ashamed!  Tbt 
running  brook,  the  herbs  of  the  field,  can  sandy 
satisfy  nature  ;  man  wants  but  little,  nor  that 
little  long*  ;  come  then,  O  poverty,  while  kmp 
stand  by  and  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  tree 
philosopher's  resignation." 

The  goddess  appears  :  for  Poverty  ever  cooes 
at  the  call  ;  but  alas  !  he  finds  her  by  no  mew 
the  charming  figure  books  and  his  warm  natfi- 
nation  tiad  jointed.  As  when  an  Eastern  bride, 
whom  her  friends  and  relations  had  long  described 
ss  a  model  of  perfection,  pays  her  first  visit,  the 
lousing  bridegroom  lifts  her  veil  to  see  s  fate 
he  had  never  seen  before  ;  but  instead  of  » cosn- 
tenance  blazing  with  beauty  like  the  sun,  he  be* 
holds  deformity  shooting  icicles  to  bis  heart  ;soch 
appears  Poverty  to  her  new  entertainer :  all  tbt 
fabric  of  enthusiasm  is  at  once  demolished,  sod 
a  thousand  miseries  rise  upon  its  ruins,  while 
Contempt,  with  pointing  finger,  is  foremost  in  the 
hid(M>us  procession. 

The  i>oor  man  now  finds  that  he  can  get  do 
kings  to  look  at  him  while  he  is  eating  ;  he  find* 
that  in  proportion  as  he  grows  poor,  the  world 
turns  its  tack  upon  him,  and  gives  mm  leave  to 
act  the  philosopher  in  all  the  majesty  of  solitude; 
it  might  be  agreeable  enough  to  play  the  phi- 
losopher, while  we  are  conscious  that  manlasd 
arc  spectators ;  but  what  signifies  wearing  the 
mask  of  sturdy  contentment,  and  mounting  the 
stage  of  restraint,  when  not  one  creature  will 
assist  at  the  exhibition  t  Thus  is  he  forsaken  of 
men,  while  his  fortitude  wants  the  satisfaction 
even  of  self-applause  ;  for  either  he  does  not  feel 
his  present  calamities,  and  that  is  natural  insst* 
sibility,  or  he  disguises  his  feelings,  and  that  * 
dissimulation. 

Spleen  now  begins  to  take  up  the  man ;  not  di> 
tinguishing  his  resentments,  he  regards  all 
kind  with  detestation,  and  commencing 
seeks  solitude  to  be  at  liberty  to  rail. 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  who  retires  to  sotitsde 
is  either  a  beast  or  an  angel ;  the  censure  ii  too 

•  Our  author  has  repeated  this  thought  la  nearly  tbt 
same  words  in  his  "  Hermit :" 


Then  pilgrim  turn,  thy 
All  earth-born  cares  are 

Man  wants  but  lUUe  here 
Ksr  wants  that  little  long. 
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vere,  and*  the  praise  unmerited ;  the  discou- 
nted being  who  retires  from  society  is  gene- 
llr  some  good-natured  man,  who  has  begun  life 
wont  experience,  and  knew  not  how  to  gain  it 
bis  intercourse  with  mankind.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

ltiKN  Cm  Altamoi  to  Fum  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

I  formerly  acquainted  thee,  most  grave  Fum, 
ith  the  excellence  of  the  English  in  the  art  of 
stling.  The  Chinese  boast  their  skill  in  pulses ; 
e  Siamese  their  botanical  knowledge ;  but  the 
ogliah  advertising  physicians  alone  of  being  the 
«ai  restorers  of  health,  the  dispensers  of  youth, 
id  the  insurers  of  longevity.  I  can  never  enough 
[mire  the  sagacity  of  wis  country  for  the  encou- 
gement  £iven  to  the  professors  of  this  art : 
ith  what  indulgence  does  she  foster  up  those  of 
sr  own  growth,  and  kindly  cherish  those  that 
one  from  abroad  !  Like  a  skilful  gardener,  she 
viies  them  from  every  foreign  climate  to  her- 
tf.  Here  every  great  exotic  strikes  root  as 
ton  as  imported,  and  feels  the  genial  beam  of 
.roar ;  while  the  mighty  metropolis,  like  one 
ist  munificent  dunghill,  receives  them  indis- 
riminately  to  her  breast,  and  supplies  each  with 
tore  than  native  nourishment. 

In  other  countries  the  physician  pretends  to 
■re  disorders  in  the  lump  :  the  same  doctor  who 
nnbats  the  gout  in  the  toe,  shall  pretend  to  pre- 
sribe  for  a  pain  in  the  head ;  and  he  who  at  one 
me  cures  a  consumption,  shall  at  another  give 
rugs  for  a  dropsy.  How  absurd  and  ridiculous ! 
lis  is  being  a  mere  jack-of-all-trades.  Is  the 
nimal  machine  less  complicated  than  a  brass  pin  f 
lot  less  than  ten  different  hands  are  required  to 
lake  a  pin  ;  and  shall  the  body  be  set  right  by 
ne  single  operator  f 

The  English  are  sensible  of  the  force  of  this 
easoning  ;  they  have  therefore  one  doctor  for 
be  eyes,  another  for  the  toes ;  they  have  their 
ciatica  doctors,  and  inoculating  doctors  ;  they 
isve  one  doctor  who  is  modestly  content  with 
ecuring  them  from  bug-bites,  and  five  hundred 
rho  prescribe  for  the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 

The  learned  are  not  here  retired  with  vicious 
Dodesty  from  the  public  view :  for  every  dead 
vaU  is  covered  with  their  names,  their  abilities, 
heir  amazing  cures,  and  places  of  abode.  Few 
tttients  can  escape  falling  into  their  hands,  unless 
)bsted  by  lightning,  or  struck  dead  with  some 
ndden  disorder  :  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that 
i  stranger  who  does  not  understand  English,  or 
i  countryman  who  cannot  read,  dies  without  ever 
tearing  of  the  vivifying  drops,  or  restorative 
sleetnary  ;  but,  for  my  part,  before  I  was  a  week 
n  town,  I  had  learned  to  bid  the  whole  catalogue 
rf  disorders  defiance,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
vith  the  names  and  the  medicines  of  every  great 
nan  or  great  woman  of  them  all. 

Bat  as  nothing  pleases  curiosity  more  than 
aecdotes  of  the  great,  however  minute  or  trifling, 
[must  present  you,  inadequate  as  my  abilities 
tie  to  the  subject,  with  some  account  of  those 
Personages  who  lead  in  this  honourable  profession. 

The  first  upon  the  list  of  glory  is  Doctor  Rich- 
id  Rock,  F.  U.  N.    This  great  man,  short  of 


stature,  is  fat,  and  waddles  as  he  walks./  He 
always  wears  a  white  three-tailed  wig,  nicely 
combed,  and  frizzed  upon  each  cheek.  Some- 
times he  carries  a  cane,  but  a  hat  never ;  it  is 
indeed  very  remarkable  that  this  extraordinary 
personage  should  never  wear  a  hat,  but  so  it  is, 
he  never  wears  a  hat.  He  is  usually  drawn  at  the 
top  of  his  own  bills,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair, 
holding  a  little  bottle  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  surrounded  with  rotten  teeth,  nippers, 
pills,  packets,  and  gallypots.  No  man  can  pro- 
mise fairer  nor  better  than  he ;  for,  as  he  observes, 
"  Be  your  disorder  never  so  fargone,beundernoun- 
easiness,make  yourself  quite  easy,  I  can  cure  you." 

The  next  in  fame,  though  by  some  reckoned  of 
equal  pretensions,  is  Doctor  Timothy  Franks, 
F.  O.  G.  H.  living  in  a  place  called  the  Old 
Bailey.  As  Rock  is  remarkably  squab,  his  great 
rival  Franks  is  as  remarkably  tall.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  1692,  and  is,  while 
I  now  write,  exactly  sixty-eight  years  three 
months  and  four  days  old.  Age,  however,  has 
no  way  impaired  his  usual  health  and  vivacity  ;  I 
am  told  he  generally  walks  with  his  breast  open. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  of  a  mixed  reputation,  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  a  becoming  assurance, 
which  carries  him  gently  through  life  ;  for,  except 
Dr.  Rock,  none  are  more  blest  with  the  advan- 
tages of  face  than  Dr.  Franks. 

And  yet  the  great  have  their  foibles  as  well  na 
the  little.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention  it. 
Let  the  foibles  of  the  great  rest  in  peace.  Yet 
I  must  impart  the  whole  to  my  friend.  These 
two  great  men  are  actually  now  at  variance  ;  yes, 
my  dear  Fum  Hoam,  by  the  head  of  our  grand- 
father, they  are  now  at  variance  like  mere  men, 
mere  common  mortals.  The  champion  Rock 
advises  the  world  to  beware  of  bog-trotting  quacks, 
while  Franks  retorts  the  wit  and  the  sarcasm  (for 
they  have  both  a  world  of  wit)  by  fixing  on  his 
rival  the  odious  appellation  of  Dumplin  Dick  ! ' 
He  calls  the  serious  Doctor  Rock  Dumplin  Dick. 
Head  of  Confucius,  what  profanation  !  Dumplin 
Dick  !  What  a  pity,  ye  powers,  that  the  learned, 
who  were  born  mutually  to  assist  in  enlightening 
the  world,  should  thus  differ  among  themselves, 
and  make  even  the  profession  ridiculous  !  Sure 
the  world  is  wide  enough,  at  least,  for  two  great 
personages  to  figure  in  ;  men  of  science  should 
leave  controversy  to  the  little  world  below  them  ; 
and  then  we  might  see  Rock  and  Franks  walking 
together  hand  in  hand,  smiling  onward  to  immor- 
tality. 

Next  to  these  is  Doctor  Walker,  preparator  of 
his  own  medicines.  This  gentleman  is  remark- 
able for  an  aversion  to  quacks  ;  frequently  cau- 
tioning the  public  to  be  careful  into  what  hands 
they  commit  their  safety  ;  by  which  he  would 
insinuate  that  if  they  do  not  employ  him  alone, 
they  must  be  undone.  His  public  spirit  is  equal 
to  his  success.  Not  for  himself,  but  his  country, 
is  the  gallypot  prepared  and  the  drops  sealed  up, 
with  proper  directions  for  any  part  of  the  town 
or  country.  All  this  is  for  his  country's  good  ; 
so  that  he  is  now  grown  old  in  the  practice  of 
physic  and  virtue  ;  and,  to  use  his  own  elegance 
of  expression,  "  There  is  not  such  another  medi- 
cine as  his  in  the  world  again.*' 

This,  my  friend,  is  a  formidable  triumvirate  ; 
and  yet,  formidable  as  they  are,  I  am  resolved  to 
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defend  the  honour  of  Chinese  physic  against  them 
all.  I  have  made  a  tow  to  summon  Dr.  Rock  to 
a  solemn  disputation  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
profession,  before  the  face  of  every  philomath, 
student  in  astrology,  and  member  of  the  learned 
societies.  I  adhere  to  and  venerate  the  doctrines 
of  old  Wang-shu-ho.  In  the  very  teeth  of  oppo- 
sition I  will  maintain,  u  that  the  heart  is  the  son 
of  the  liver,  which  has  the  kidneys  for  its  mother, 
and  the  stomach  for  its  wife.""  1  have  therefore 
drawn  up  a  disputation  challenge,  which  is  to  be 
sent  speedily,  to  this  effect. 

«  I,  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  D.  N.  R.  H.  native  of 
Honan  in  China,  to  Richard  Rock,  F.  U.  N. 
native  of  Garbage- alley,  in  Wapping,  defiance. 
Though,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  your  im- 
portance, though  no  stranger  to  vour  studies  in 
the  path  of  nature,  yet  there  may  be  many  things 
in  the  art  of  physic  with  which  you  are  yet  un- 
acquainted. I  know  full  well  a  doctor  thou  art, 
great  Rock,  and  so  am  I.  Wherefore  I  challenge, 
and  do  hereby  invite  you  to  a  trial  of  learning 
upon  hard  problems  and  knotty  physical  points. 
In  this  debate  we  will  calmly  investigate  the  w1m>1c 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  botany,  and  che- 
mistry ;  and  I  invite  all  the  philomaths,  with 
many  of  the  lecturers  in  medicine,  to  be  present 
at  the  dispute  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  carried  on 
with  due  decorum,  with  proper  gravity,  and  as 
befits  men  of  erudition  and  science,  among  each 
other.  But  before  we  meet  face  to  lace,  I  would 
thus  publicly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
desire  you  to  answer  me  one  question ;  I  ask  it 
with  the  same  earnestness  with  which  you  liavc 
often  solicited  the  public  ;  answer  me,  1  say,  at 
ouce,  without  having  recourse  to  your  physical  dic- 
tionary, which  of  those  three  disorders,  incident 
to  the  human  body,  is  the  most  fatal,  the  svneope, 
parenthesis,  or  apoplexy.  I  bog  your  reply  may 
be  as  public  as  this  my  demand. t  I  am,  as  here- 
after may  be,  your  admirer  or  your  rival."  Adieu. 


LETTER   LXIX. 

TO  TIIK  &AMK. 

Inpuloknt  nature  seems  to  liave  exempted  this 
island  from  many  of  those  epidemic  evils  which 
are  so  fatal  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  want 
of  rain  but  a  few  days  beyond  the  expected  season, 
iu  China,  spreads  famine,  desolation,  and  terror 
over  the  whole  country  ;  the  winds  that  blew 
from  the  brown  bosom  of  the  weHtern  dtwert  an* 
impregnated  with  death  in  every  gale  ;  but  in 
this  fortunate  land  of  Britain,  the  inhabitant 
courts  health  in  everv  breeze,  and  the  husband- 
man  ever  sows  in  joyful  cx]wctation. 

Rut  though  the  nation  be  exempt  from  real 
evils,  think  not,  my  friend,  that  it  is  more  happy 
on  this  account  than  others.  They  are  afflicted, 
it  is  true,  with  neither  famine  nor  pestilence,  but 
then  there  is  a  disorder  peculiar  to  the  country, 
which  every  season  makes  strung  ravages  among 
them  ;  it  spreads  with  ]>estilential  rapidity,  and 
infects  almost  every  rank  of  people  ;  what  is  still 
more  strange,  the  natives  liave  uo  name  for  this 

•  Ree  I)u  Haldc,  vol.  ii.  fol.  p.  IAS. 

t  The  day  after  this  was  published  the  editor  received 
an  answer,  in  which  the  doctor  aeenu  to  he  of  opinion 
that  the  apoplexy  is  most  fatal. 


peculiar  malady,  though  well  enough 
foreign  physicians  by  the  appellation  of 
Terror. 

A  season  is  never  known  to 
people  are  not  visited  by  this 
one  shape  or  another,  seemingly  diffisra 
ever  the  same  :  one  year  it  issues  from 
shop  in  the  shape  of  a  sixpenny  loaf,  t 
takes  the  appearance  of  a  comet  with  a 
a  third  it  threatens  like  a  flat-bottomed 
a  fourth  it  carries  consternation  at  th> 
mad  dog.  The  people,  when  once  infi 
their  relish  for  happiness,  saunter  about 
of  despondence,  ask  after  the  calamit 
day,  and  receive  no  comfort  but  hi  In 
each  other's  distress.  It  is  insignia' 
remote  or  near,  how  weak  or  powerful 
of  terror  may  be,  when  once  thev  resold 
and  be  frighted,  the  merest  trifles  sov 
nation  and  dismay,  each  proportions  his 
to  the  object,  but  to  the  dread  he  diseov 
countenance  of  others ;  for  when  onei 
mentation  is  begun,  it  goes  on  of  itst 
the  original  cause  be  discontinued  whie 
it  in  motion. 

A  dread  of  mad  dogs  is  the  epiden 
which  now  prevails,  and  the  whole  na 
present  actually  groaning  under  the  mi 
its  influence.  The  people  sally  from  tin 
with  tliat  circumspection  which  is  prude 
as  expect  a  mad  dog  at  every  turning, 
sician  publishes  bis  prescription,  the  b 
pares  liis  halter,  and  a  few  of  unnsui 
arm  themselves  with  boots  and  buff  , 
order  to  face  the  enemy,  if  he  shoal 
attack  them.  In  short,  "the  whole  pec 
bravely  upon  their  defence,  and  seem 
present  spirit,  to  show  a  resolution  of 
tamely  bit  by  mad  dogs  any  longer. 

Their  manner  of  knowing  whether  a  d 
or  no,  somewhat  resembles  the  ancient 
custom  of  trying  witches.  The  old  wo 
)>ected  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  th 
the  water.  If  she  swam,  then  she  wai 
carried  off  to  be  burnt  for  a  witch  ;  if 
then  indeed  she  was  acquitted  of  the  cl 
drowned  in  the  experiment.  In  the  sam 
a  crowd  gather  rounds  dog  suspected  ol 
and  they  begin  by  teasing  the  devoted  I 
every  sifle.  If  he  attempts  to  stand 
defensive,  and  bite,  then  he  is  unanimot 
guilty,for  "ainaddog  always  snapeat  eve 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  strives  to  escape  b 
away,  then  he  can  expect  no  compassion, 
dogs  always  run  straight  forward  befon 

It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  neutral 
me,  who  have  no  share  in  these  ideal  c 
to  mark  the  Htages  of  this  national  diss 
terror  at  first  feebly  outers  with  a  di 
story  of  a  little  dog  tliat  hod  gone  i 
neighbouring  village,  which  was  thonj 
mad  by  several  tliat  had  seen  him. 
account  comes,  that  a  mastiff  ran  threw 
tain  town,  and  had  bit  five  geese,  whi 
diately  run  mad,  foamed  at  the  bill,  an 
great  agonies  soon  after.     Then  comes  ; 
ing  history  of  a  little  boy  bit  in  the  leg, 
down  to  be  dipped  in  the  salt  water, 
people  have  sufficiently  shuddered  at  1 
are  next  congealed  with  a  frightful  aoc 
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man  who  was  said  lately  to  have  died  from  a  bite 
he  had  received  some  yean  before.  This  relation 
only  prepares  the  way  for  another,  still  more 
hideous  ;  as  how  the  master  of  a  family,  with  seven 
■sail  children,  were  all  bit  by  a  mad  lap-dog ; 
and  how  the  poor  father  first  perceived  the  in- 
fection, by  calling  for  a  draught  of  water,  where 
be  saw  the  lap-dog  swimming  in  the  cup. 

When  epidemic  terror  is  thus  once  excited, 
etery  morning  comes  loaded  with  some  new  dis- 
aster ;  as  in  stories  of  ghosts  each  loves  to  hear 
the  account,  though  it  only  serves  to  make  him 
uneasy  ;  so  here  each  listens  with  eagerness,  and 
adds  to  the  tidings  new  circumstances  of  peculiar 
honor.    A  lady,  for  instance,  in  the  country,  of 
very  weak  nerves,  has  been  frighted  by  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  ;  and  this,  alas !  too  frequently  hap- 
pen.  The  story  soon  is  improved  and  spreads, 
that  a  mad  dog  has  frighted  a  lady  of  distinction. 
These  circumstances  begin  to  grow  terrible  before 
they  have  reached  the  neighbouring  village  ;  and 
there  the  report  is,  that  a  lady  of  quality  was  bit 
by  a  mad  mastiff.    This  account  every  moment 
gathers  new  strength,  and  grows  more  dismal  as 
H  approaches  the  capital ;  and,  by  the  time  it  has 
aimed  in  town,  the  lady  is  described,  with  wild 
•jas, >  foaming  mouth,  running  mad  upon  all-fours, 
harking  like  a  dog,  biting  her  servants,  and  at 
to*  smothered  between  two  beds  by  the  advice  of 
her  doctors;  while  the  mad  mastiff  is,  in  the  mean 
ta*)  ranging  the  whole  country  over,  slavering 
at  the  month,  and  "  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
▼osr." 

afy  landlady,  a  good-natured  woman,  but  a 
httle  credulous,  waked  me  some  mornings  ago 
Wore  the  usual  hour,  with  horror  and  astonish- 
**nt  in  her  looks.  She  desired  me,  if  I  had  any 
*gard  for  my  safety,  to  keep  within  ;  for,  a  few 
•J1  H°t  *o  dismal  an  accident  had  happened,  as 
to  pot  all  the  world  upon  their  guard.  A  mad 
dog  down  in  the  country,  she  assured  me,  had  bit 
» fanner,  who,  soon  becoming  mad,  ran  into  his 
°*a  yard  and  bit  a  fine  brindled  cow  ;  the  cow 
Jtiddy  became  as  mad  as  the  man,  began  to 
fan  at  the  month,  and,  raising  herself  up,  walked 
jhont  on  her  hind-legs,  sometimes  barking  like  a 
d°g»and  sometimes  attempting  to  talk  like  the 
taaer.  Upon  examining  the  grounds  of  this 
**7, 1  found  my  landlady  had  it  from  one  neigh- 
J°ar,  who  had  it  from  another  neighbour,  who 
■"fd  it  from  very  good  authority. 

Were  most  stories  of  this  nature  thoroughly 
n"B*ined,  H  would  be  found  that  numbers  of 
**&  as  have  been  said  to  suffer  were  no  way 
jetted:  and  that  of  those  who  have  been  actually 
*fe*,  not  one  in  a  hundred  was  bit  by  a  mad 
"°f-  Such  accounts  in  general  therefore  only 
Te  to  make  the  people  miserable  by  false  ter- 
?**}  and  sometimes  fright  the  patient  into  actual 
™*ay,  by  creating  those  very  symptoms  they 
r^Hended  to  deplore. 

Bat  even  allowing  three  or  four  to  die  in  a 
***on  of  this  terrible  death  (and  four  is  probably 
*J  lane  a  concession),  yet  still  it  is  not  con- 
*dered  now  many  are  preserved  in  their  health 
**iin  their  property  by  this  devoted  animal's 
trviees.  The  midnight  robber  is  kept  at  a  dis- 
tfeet ;  the  insidious  thief  is  often  detected  ;  the 
AeeJthful  chase  repairs  many  a  worn  constitution ; 
ttd  the  poor  man  finds  in  his  dog  a  willing 


assistant,  eager  to  lessen  his  toil,  and  content  with 
the  smallest  retribution. 

«  A  dog,"  says  one  of  the  English  poets,  "  is  an 
honest  creature,  and  I  am  a  friend  to  dogs."  Of 
all  the  beasts  that  gnue  the  lawn,  or  hunt  the 
forest,  a  dog  is  the  only  animal  that,  leaving  his 
fellows,  attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
man  ;  to  man  he  looks  in  all  his  necessity,  with 
a  speaking  eye,  for  assistance  ;  exerts  for  him  all 
the  little  service  in  his  power  with  cheerfulness 
and  pleasure  ;  for  him  bears  famine  and  fatigue 
with  patience  and  resignation  ;  no  injuries  can 
abate  his  fidelity,  no  distress  induce  him  to  for- 
sake his  benefactor  ;  studious  to  please,  and  fear- 
ing to  offend,  he  is  still  an  humble,  steadfast 
dependant ;  and  in  him  alone  fawning  is  not 
flattery.  How  unkind  then  to  torture  this  faithful 
creature,  who  has  left  the  forest  to  claim  the 
protection  of  man  !  how  ungrateful  a  return  to 
the  trusty  animal  for  all  its  services  !    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXX. 
FromLiKM  Chi  Altamoi  tolliworo,  by  the  way  of  Mouow. 

The  Europeans  are  themselves  blind  who  de- 
scribe Fortune  without  sight.  No  first-rate  beauty 
ever  had  finer  eyes,  or  saw  more  clearly  ;  they 
who  liave  no  other  trade  but  seeking  their  fortune, 
need  never  hope  to  find  her ;  coquette-like,  she 
flies  from  her  close  pursuers,  and  at  last  fixes  on 
the  plodding  mechanic,  who  stays  at  home  and 
minds  his  business. 

1  am  amazed  how  men  can  call  her  blind,  when 
by  the  company  she  keeps  she  seems  so  very  dis- 
cerning. Wherever  you  see  a  gaming-table,  be 
very  sure  Fortune  is  not  there  ;  wherever  you 
see  a  house  with  the  doors  open,  be  very  sure 
Fortune  is  not  there  ;  when  you  see  a  man  whose 
pocket-holes  are  laced  with  gold,  be  satisfied  For- 
tune is  not  there  ;  wherever  you  see  a  beautiful 
woman  good-natured  and  obliging,  be  convinced 
Fortune  is  never  there.  In  short,  she  is  ever 
seen  accompanying  industry,  and  as  often  trund- 
ling a  wheel-barrow  as  lolling  in  a  cotch-and-six. 

If  you  would  make  Fortune  your  friend,  or  to 
personizo  her  no  longer  ;  if  you  desire,  my  son, 
to  be  rich  and  have  money,  be  more  eager  to  save 
than  to  acquire  :  when  people  say,  "  Money  is  to 
be  got  here,  and  money  is  to  be  got  there,"  take 
no  notice  ;  mind  your  own  business  ;  stay  where 
you  are ;  and  secure  all  you  can  get,  without 
stirring.  When  you  hear  that  your  neighbour 
has  picked  up  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  street,  never 
run  out  into  the  same  street,  looking  about  you 
in  order  to  pick  up  such  another ;  or  when  you 
are  informed  that  he  has  made  a  fortune  in  one 
branch  of  business,  never  change  your  own  in 
order  to  be  his  rival.  Do  not  desire  to  be  rich 
all  at  once,  but  patiently  add  farthing  to  farthing. 
Perhaps  you  may  despise  the  petty  sum  ;  and  yet 
they  who  want  a  farthing,  and  have  no  friend  that 
will  lend  them  it,  think  farthings  very  good  things. 
Whang,  the  foolish  miller,  when  he  wanted  a 
farthing  in  his  distress,  found  that  no  friend  would 
lend,  because  they  knew  he  wanted.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  story  of  Whang  in  our  books  of  Chinese 
learning ;  he  who,  despising  small  sums,  and 
grasping  at  all,  lost  even  what  ho  had ! 

Whang  the  miller  was  naturally  avaricious; 
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nobody  loved  money  better  than  he,  or  more 
respected  those  that  had  it.  When  people  would 
talk  of  a  rich  man  in  company,  Whang  would  say, 
M  I  know  him  very  well ;  no  and  I  have  been  long 
acquainted  ;  he  and  I  are  intimate ;  he  stood  for 
a  child  of  mine  :"  but  if  ever  a  poor  man  was 
mentioned,  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
man  ;  he  might  be  very  well  for  aught  he  knew  : 
but  lie  was  not  fond  of  many  acquaintances,  and 
loved  to  choose  his  company. 

Whang,  however,  with  all  his  eagerness  for 
riches,  was  in  reality  poor ;  ho  had  nothing  but 
the  profits  of  Ids  mill  to  support  him,  but  though 
these  were  small  they  were  certain  ;  while  his 
mill  stood  and  went  he  was  sure  of  eating,  and 
his  frugality  was  such,  that  he  every  day  laid  some 
money  bv,  which  he  would,  at  intervals,  count  and 
contemplate  with  much  satisfaction.  Yet  still  his 
acquisitions  were  not  equal  to  his  desires;  he  only 
found  himself  above  want,  whereas  he  desired  to 
be  possessed  of  affluence. 

One  day,  as  he  was  indulging  these  wish  on,  he 
was  informed  that  a  neighbour  of  his  liad  found  a 
pan  of  money  under  ground,  having  dreamed  of 
it  three  nights  running  before.  These  tidings 
were  daggers  to  the  heart  of  poor  Whang.  "  Here 
am  I,"  says  he, "  toiling  and  moiling  from  morn- 
ing till  night  for  a  few  paltry  farthings,  while 
neighbour  Hunks  only  goes  quietly  to  bed,  and 
dreams  himself  into  thousands  before  morning. 
O  that  I  could  dreamlike  him,  with  what  pleasure 
would  I  dig  round  the  pan  :  how  slily  would  I 
carry  it  home  ;  not  even  my  wife  should  sec  me  ; 
and  then,  O  the  pleasure  of  thrusting  one's  liand 
into  a  heap  of  gold  up  to  the  ell»ow  1 

Such  reflections  only  served  to  make  the  miller 
unhappy  ;  he  discontinued  his  former  assiduity, 
he  was  quite  disgusted  with  small  gains,  and  his 
customers  began  to  forsake  him.  Every  day  he 
repeated  the  wish,  and  every  night  laid  himself 
down  in  order  to  dream.  Fortune,  that  was  for  a 
long  time  unkind,  at  last,  however,  seemed  to 
smile  upon  his  distresses  and  indulged  him  with 
the  wished-for  vision.  He  dreamed,  that  under 
a  certain  part  of  the  foundation  of  his  mill  there 
was  concealed  a  monstrous  pan  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, buried  deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  largo  flat  stone.  He  rose  up,  tlianked  the 
stars  that  were  at  last  pleased  to  take  pity  on  his 
sufferings,  and  concealed  his  good  luck  from  every 
person,  as  is  usual  in  money  dreams,  in  order  to 
have  the  vision  repeated  the  two  succeeding  nights, 
by  which  he  should  be  certain  of  its  veracity.  His 
wishes  in  this  also  were  answered,  he  still  dreamed 
of  the  same  pan  of  money,  in  the  very  same 
place. 

Now,  therefore,  it  was  past  a  doubt ;  so  getting 
up  early  the  third  morning,  he  repaint  alone, 
with  a  mattock  in  his  liand,  to  the  mill,  and 
began  to  undermine  tliat  part  of  the  wall  which 
the  vision  directed.  The  first  omen  of  success 
that  he  met  was  a  broken  mug  :  digging  still 
deeper,  he  turns  up  a  house-tile,  quite  new  and 
entire.  At  last,  after  much  digging,  he  came  to 
the  broad  flat  stone,  but  then  so  large,  tliat  it 
was  beyond  one  man's  strength  to  remove  it 
"  Here,  cried  he  in  raptures  to  himself,  "  here 
it  is !  under  tin's  stone  there  is  room  for  a  very 
large  pan  of  diamonds  indeed.  I  muRt  e'en  eo 
liome  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her  the  whole  affair, 


and  get  her  to  assist  me  in  turning  h  up."  Aw 
therefore,  ho  goes,  and  acquaints  his  wife  en 
every  circumstance  of  then?  good  fortune.  Her 
raptures  on  this  occasion  easily  may  be  im^fmii 
she  flew  round  his  neck,  and  embraced  him  una 
agony  of  joy ;  bnt  those  transports,  however,  id 
not  delay  their  eagerness  to  know  the  exact  an ; 
returning,  therefore,  speedily  together  to  the  pirn 
where  Whang  had  been  digging,  there  they 
found— not  indeed  the  expected  treasure,  bnt  m 
mill,  their  only  support,  undermined  and  nllea. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXL 

From  T.ikm  Chi  Altahoi  to  ¥vu  Hoam,  Fint  Prtndetfs* 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Fekin,  in  China. 

Tuk  people  of  London  are  as  fond  of  waflriag 
as  our  friends  at  Pekin  of  riding  ;  one  of  the 
principal  entertainments  of  the  citizens  here  a 
summer  is  to  repair,  about  nightfall,  to  a  gudei 
not  far  from  town,  where  they  walk  about,  tho* 
their  best  clothes  and  best  faces,  and  listen  to  ■ 
concert  provided  for  the  occasion. 

I  accepted  an  invitation,  a  few  evenings  agt, 
from  my  old  friend,  the  man  in  black,  to  be  oat 
of  a  party  that  was  to  sup  there,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  waited  upon  him  at  his  todginp. 
There  I  found  the  company  assembled,  and  «- 
pecting  my  arrival.  Our  party  consisted  of  »J 
friend,  iu  superlative  finery, — his  stockings  rotted, 
a  black  velvet  waistcoat,  which  was  formerly  new; 
and  a  grey  wig,  combed  down  in  imitation  of  heir ; 
a  pawnbroker's  widow,  of  whom,  by-the-bye,  ny 
friend  was  a  professed  admirer,  dressed  ontii 
green  damask,  with  three  gold  rings  on  ever/ 
finger ;  Mr.  Tibbs,  the  second-rate  bean,  I  hm 
formerly  described  ;  together  with  his  lady,  n 
flimsy  silk,  dirty  gauze  instead  of  linen,  and  a  W 
as  big  as  an  umbrella. 

Our  first  difficulty  was  in  settling  how  ve 
should  set  out.  Mrs.  Tibbs  had  a  natural  aver' 
sion  to  the  water,  and  the  widow  being  a  littb  « 
flesh,  as  warmly  protested  against  walking ;  * 
coach  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  which  beiaj 
too  small  to  carry  five,  Mr.  Tibbs  consented  to 
sit  in  his  wife's  lap. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  we  set  forward,  keag 
entertained  by  the  way  with  the  bodings  of  Mr. 
Tibbs,  who  assured  us  ho  did  not  expect  to  *»  » 
single  creature  for  the  evening  above  the  dtp* 
of  a  cheesemonger  ;  that  this  was  the  last  nfK 
of  the  gardens,  and  that  consequently  we  thaw 
be  j>estered  with  tlie  nobility  and  gentry  faff 
Thames-street  and  Crooked-lane,  with  seven! 
other  prophetic  ejaculations,  probably  inspired  by 
the  uneasinesss  of  his  situation. 

The  illuminations  began  before  we  arrived,  taj 
I  must  confess  that,  upon  entering  the  gardeaV 
fouud  every  sense  overpaid  with  more  thai  **■ 
pected  pleasure  ;  the  lights  everywhere  gran**- 
ing  through  the  scarcely-moving  trees  ;  the  tf" 
bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  rf  *• 
night;  the  natural  concert  of  the  birds,  is  tk 
more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vying  with  that 
which  was  formed  by  art ;  the  company  tnflj" 
dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and  the  tables  ipfeti 
with  various  delicacies,  all  conspired  to  »** 
imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness  of  thi 
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Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstacy 
>(  admiration.  "  Head  of  Confucius,"  cried  I  to 
»y  friend,  a  this  is  fine !  this  unites  rural  beauty 
nth  courtly  magnificence  :  if  we  except  the 
rimns  of  immortality  that  hang  on  every  tree, 
im  may  be  plucked  at  every  desire,  I  do  not  see 
bow  this  mils  short  of  Mahomet's  paradise!" 
*  As  for  virgins,"  cries  my  friend,  u  it  is  true, 
they  are  a  fruit  that  do  not  much  abound  in  our 
gardens  here  ;  but  if  ladies  as  plenty  as  apples  in 
ratumn,  and  as  complying  as  any  hoUri  of  them 
ill,  can  content  you,  I  fancy  wo  have  no  need  to 
go  to  heaven  for  paradise." 

I  was  going  to  second  his  remarks,  when  we 
rere  called  to  a  consultation  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  to  know  in  what  manner 
*e  were  to  lay  out  the  evening  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  -  Mrs.  Tibbs  was  for  keeping  the  genteel 
■alk  of  the  garden,  where,  she  observed,  there 
ras  always  the  very  best  company  ;  the  widow,  on 
be  contrary,  who  came  but  once  a  season,  was 
w  securing  a  good  standing-place  to  see  the 
rater-works,  which  she  assured  us  would  begin 
1  leas  than  an  hour  at  furthest ;  a  dispute, 
serefore,  began,  and  as  it  was  managed  between 
*o  of  very  opposite  characters,  it  threatened  to 
row  more  bitter  at  every  reply.  Mrs.  Tibbs 
ondered  how  people  could  pretend  to  know  the 
olite  world,  who  had  received  all  their  rudiments 
f  breeding  behind  a  counter ;  to  which  the  other 
splied,  "that  though  some  people  sat  behind 
Minters,  yet  they  could  sit  at  the  head  of  their 
tables  too,  and  carve  three  good  dishes  of  hot 
whenever  they  thought  proper,  which  was 
than  some  people  could  say  for  themselves, 
bat  hardly  knew  a  rabbit  and  onions  from  a  green 
oose  and  gooseberries." 

It  is  hard  to  Bay  where  this  might  have  ended, 
iad  not  the  husband,  who  probably  knew  the  im- 
«tao8ity  of  his  wife's  disposition,  proposed  to  end 
he  dispute  by  adjourning  to  a  box,  and  try  if 
here  was  anything  to  be  had  for  supper  that  was 
importable.  To  this  we  all  consented  :  but  here 
i  new  distress  arose  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbs  would 
it  in  none  but  a  genteel  box,  a  box  where  they 
night  see  and  be  seen  ;  one,  as  they  expressed  it, 
n  the  very  focus  of  public  view  :  but  such  a  box 
ras  not  easy  to  be  obtained :  for  though  wo  were 
wfectly  convinced  of  our  own  gentility,  and  the 
;entility  of  our  appearance,  yet  we  found  it  a 
tifficult  matter  to  persuade  the  keepers  of  the 
wxes  to  be  of  our  opinion  ;  they  chose  to  reserve 
genteel  boxes  for  what  they  judged  more  genteel 
mnpany. 

At  last,  however,  we  were  fixed,  though  some- 
rhat  obscurely,  and  supplied  with  the  usual  enter. 
ainment  of  the  place.  The  widow  found  the  sup- 
wr  excellent,  but  Mrs.  Tibbs  thought  everything 
btestshle :  **  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  cries  the 
lashand,  by  way  of  consolation, u  to  be  Bure  we 
am"t  find  such  dressing  here  as  we  have  at  Lord 
«nunp's  or  Lady  Crump's ;  but  for  Vauxhall 
I  wing  it  is  pretty  good :  it  is  not  their  victuals 
I  find  fault  with,  but  their  wine ;  their 


rine,"  cries  he,  drinking  off  a  glass, « indeed  is 


abominable." 

By  this  last  contradiction,  the  widow  was  fairly 

onquered  in  point  of  politeness.    She  perceived 

low  that  she  had  no  pretensions  in  the  world  to 

■ate,  her  very  senses  were  vulgar,  since  she  bad 


praised  detestable  custard,  and  smacked  at  wretched 
wine ;  she  was  therefore  contented  to  yield  the 
victory,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  listen  and 
improve.  It  is  true  she  would  now  and  then 
forget  herself,  and  confess  she  was  pleased :  but 
they  soon  brought  her  back  again  to  miserable 
refinement  She  once  praised  the  painting  of  the 
box  in  winch  we  were  sitting  ;  but  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  such  paltry  pieces  ought  rather  to 
excite  horror  than  satisfaction :  she  ventured  again 
to  commend  one  of  the  singers ;  but  Mrs.  Tibbs 
soon  let  her  know,  in  the  style  of  a  connoisseur, 
that  the  singer  in  question  had  neither  car,  voice, 
nor  judgment. 

Mr.  Tibbs,  now  willing  to  prove  that  his  wife's 
pretensions  to  music  were  just,  entreated  her  to 
favour  the  company  with  a  song  ;  but  to  this  she 
gave  a  positive  denial ;  "  For  you  know  very  well, 
my  dear,"  says  she, "  that  I  am  not  in  voice  to-day, 
and  when  one's  voice  is  not  equal  to  one's  judg- 
ment, what  signifies  singing !  besides,  as  there  is 
no  accompaniment,  it  would  be  but  spoiling  music." 
All  these  excuses,  however,  were  overruled  by 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  though  one  would 
think  they  already  had  music  enough,  joined  in 
the  entreaty.  But  particularly  the  widow,  now 
willing  to  convince  the  company  of  her  breeding, 
pressed  so  warmly,  that  she  seemed  determined  to 
take  no  refusal.  At  last  then  the  lady  complied, 
and  after  humming  for  some  minutes,  began  with 
such  a  voice  and  such  affectation,  as  I  could  per- 
ceive gave  but  little  satisfaction  to  anv  except  her 
husband.  He  sat  with  rapture  in  nis  eye,  and 
beat  time  with  his  hand  on  the  table. 

You  must  observe,  my  friend,  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  this  country,  when  a  lady  or  gentleman 
happens  to  sing,  for  the  company  to  sit  as  mute 
and  motionless  as  statues.  Every  feature,  every 
limb,  must  seem  to  correspond  in  fixed  attention, 
and  while  the  song  continues  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  universal  petrifaction.  In  this  morti- 
fying situation  we  had  continued  for  some  tim?, 
listening  to  the  song,  and  looking  with  tranquillity, 
when  the  master  of  the  box  came  to  inform  u» 
that  the  water- works  were  going  to  begin.  At 
this  information  I  could  instantly  perceive  the 
widow  bounce  from  her  seat ;  but,  correcting  her- 
self, she  sat  down  again,  repressed  by  motives  of 
good-breeding.  Mrs.  Tibbs,  who  had  seen  the 
water-works  a  hundred  times,  resolving  not  to  bo 
interrupted,  continued  her  song  without  any  share 
of  mercy,  nor  had  the  smallest  pity  on  our  impa- 
tience. The  widow's  face,  I  own,  save  me  high 
entertainment ;  in  it  I  could  plainly  read  the 
struggle  she  felt  between  good-breeding  and  curi- 
osity ;  she  talked  of  the  water-works  the  whole 
evening  before,  and  seemed  to  have  come  merely 
in  order  to  see  them ;  but  then  Bhe  could  not 
bounce  out  in  the  very  middle  of  a  song,  for  that 
would  be  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  high  life,  or 
high-lived  company,  ever  after.  Mrs.  Tibbs  there- 
fore kept  on  singing,  and  we  continued  to  listen, 
till  at  last,  when  the  song  was  just  concluded,  the 
waiter  came  to  inform  us  that  the  water-works 
were  over. 

"The  water-works  over!"  cried  the  widow, 
u  the  water-works  over  already!  that's  impossible, 
they  can't  be  over  so  soon !"  a  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness," replied  the  fellow, M  to  contradict  your  lady- 
ship, 111  ran  again  and  see ;"  be  went,  and  soon 
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returned  with  a  confirmation  of  the  dfcmal  tidings. 
No  ceremony  could  now  bind  my  friend's  disap- 
pointed mistress,  she  testified  her  displeasure  in 
the  ofteneHt  manner  ;  in  short,  she  now  began  to 
find  fault  in  turn,  and  at  last  insisted  upon  going 
home,  just  at  the  time  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbs 
assured  the  company  that  the  ]>olite  hour*  were 
going  to  begin,  and  that  the  ladies  would  instanta- 
neously \m  entertained  witli  the  bonis.    Adieu. 


LKTTKR  LXX1I. 

FROM   THE    SAMh. 

Not  far  from  this  city  lives  a  poor  tinker,  who 
has  educated  seven  suns,  all  at  this  very  time  in 
arms  and  fighting  for  their  country,  and  what 
reward  do  vou  think  has  the  tinker  from  the  state 


is  hedged  round  with  so  many  obstructions,  that 
those  who  are  willing  to  break  through  or  sir- 
mount  them  must  be  contented,  if  at  last  they  find 
it  a  bed  of  thorns.  The  laws  are  not  to  bunt, 
for  they  have  deterred  the  people  from  engaging  at 
much  as  thev  could.  It  is  indeed  become  a  very 
serious  affair  in  England,  and  none  bat  seriosi 
people  are  generally  found  willing  to  engage,  lb 
young,  the  gay,  and  the  lieautiful,  who  have  motms 
of  jmssion  only  to  induce  them,  are  seldom  fooad 
to  cmliark,  as  those  inducements  are  taken  away; 
and  none  but  the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  nwrcenarr, 
;n*e  wen  to  unite,  who,  if  they  have  posterity  atiD, 
will  probably  l>e  an  ill-favoured  race  like  then- 

HVIVC*. 

What  gave  rise  to  those  Uwk  might  have  ben 
some  such  accidents  as  these.  It  sometimes  hap- 
jH*iiedt  that  a  miser,  who  had  spent  all  his  youth 
for  such  important  sen  ices  ?  None  in  the  world ;  in  scraping  up  money  to' give  his  daughter  such  a 
his  sous,  when  the  war  is  over,  may  protably  be  ;  fortune  as  might  get  her  a  mandarin  husband, 
whipped  from  parish  to  parish  as  vagabonds,  and  '  found  his  exaltations  disap(»ointed  at  last,  by  her 
the  old  man,  when  past  lalsmr,  may  die  a  prisoner  miming  away  with  his  footman  :  this  must  "have 
in  some  house  of  correction.  "  !  been  a  sad  shock  to  the  poor  disconsolate  parent, 

Such  a  worthy  subject  in  China  would  he  held  to  set*  bis  poor  daughter  in  a  one-hone  chaise, 
in  universal  reverence  :  his  services  would  lie 
rewarded,  if  not  with  dignities,  at  least  with  an 
exemption  from  labour  ;  lie  would  take  the  left 
hand  nt  feasts,  and  mandarins  themselves  would 
Ihj  proud  to  show  th'-ir  submission.  The  English 
laws  punish  vice  ;  the  Chinese  laws  do  more,  they 
reward  virtue  ! 

Considering  the  little  encouragement  given  to 
matrimony  hen*.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  dis- 
couragements given  to  projiagation.  Would  you 
believe  it,  my  dear  Fum  lloam,  there  are  laws 
made  which  even  forbid  the  people's  marrying 
each  other.  By  the  head  of  Confucius,  I  jest  not; 
there  are  such  laws  in  being  here  ;  ami  yet  their 
lawgivers  have  neither  Immmi  instructed  among  the 
Hottentots,  nor  imhil>cd  their  principles  of  equity 
from  the  natives  of  Anamnboo. 

There  are  laws  whicli  ordain,  that  no  man  shall 
marry  a  woman  against  her  own  consent.  This, 
though  contrary  to  what  we  an?  taught  in  Asia, 
and  though  in  some  measure  a  clog  upon  matri- 
mony, I  have  no  great  objection  to.  There  are 
laws  which  ordain,  that  no  woman  shall  marry 
against  her  father  and  mother's  consent,  unless 
arrived  at  an  age  of  maturity,  by  which  is  under- 
stood those  years  when  women  with  us  are  gene- 
rally past  child-lxaring*  This  must  1m-  a  clog 
upon  matrimony,  as  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 


lover  to  please  three  than  one,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  please  the  old  people  than  young  ones. 
The  laws  ordain,  that  the  consenting  couple  shall 
take  a  long  time  to  consider  before  they  marry  ; 
this  is  a  very  great  cl<»g,  liccausc  people  like  to 
have  all  rash  actions  done  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
ordained,  that  all  marriages  shall  lie  proclaimed 
before  celebration  ;  this  is  a  severe  clog,  as  many 
are  ashamed  to  have  their  marriage  made  public, 
from  motives  of  vicious  modesty,  and  many  afraid 
from  views  of  temporal  interest.  It  is  ordained, 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  ceremony,  but 
that  it  may  lie  dissolved  to  all  intent*  and  purposes 
by  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate.  And  yet 
opposite  to  this  it  is  ordained,  that  the  priest  shall 
lie  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  granting  his 
sacred  permission. 
Thus  you  see  my  friend,  that  matrimony  hers 


when  he  had  designed  her  for  a  coach-and-six  j 
what  a  stroke  from  Providence  !  to  see  his  dear 
money  go  to  enrich  a  beggar :  all  nature  cried  out 
at  the  profanation  ! 

It  sometimes  liap]»cncd  also,  that  a  lady  who  bad 
inherited  all  the  titles  and  all  the  nervous  com- 
plaints of  nobility,  thought  fit  to  impair  her  dignity 
nud  mend  her  constitution  by  marrying  a  farmer ; 
this  must  have  been  a  sad  shock  to  her  ucobmuv 
hie  relations,  to  sec  so  fine  a  flower  snatched  from 
a  flourishing  family,  and  planted  in  a  dunghill; 
this  was  an  altsolutc  in  version  of  the  first  principle) 
of  things. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  great  from 
l>cing  thus  contaminated  by  vulgar  alliances,  the 
oliMaclcs  to  matrimony  have  been  so  contrived  that 
the  rich  only  can  marry  amongst  the  rich,  and  the 
]NMir,  who  would  leave  celibacy,  must  be  content  to 
increase  their  |H>verty  with  a  wife.  Thus  havr 
their  laws  fairly  inverted  the  inducements  to 
matrimony.  Nature  tells  us,  that  beautv  is  the 
proper  allurement  of  those  who  are  rich,  and 
money  of  those  who  are  poor  ;  but  things  here  are 
so  contrived,  that  the  rich  are  invited  to  marry  by 
that  fortune  which  they  do  not  want,  and  the  poor 
have  no  inducement  but  that  beauty  which  they 
do  not  feel. 

An  equal  diffusion  of  riches  through  any  cosb- 
try  ever  constitutes  its  happiness.  Great  wealth 
in  the  {Mwscssion  of  one  stagnates,  and  extreme 
poverty  with  another  keeps  him  in  unarabhiow 
indigene*; ;  but  the  moderately  rich  are  generally 
active  :  not  too  far  removed  from  poverty  to  fear 
its  calamities,  nor  too  near  extreme  wealth  to 
slacken  the  nerve  of  labour,  they  remain  soil 
between  both  in  a  state  of  continual  fiuetoatioa 
How  imj>olitic,  therefore,  are  those  laws  which 
promote  the  accumulation  of  wealth  among  the 
rich,  more  impolitic  still  in  attempting  to  iiKiiew 
the  depression  of  jioverty  ! 

Itacon,  the  Knglish  philosopher,  compare*  moary 
to  manure  ;  if  gathered  in  heaps,  says  he,  it  doe* 
no  good ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  offensive. 
But  being  spread,  though  never  so  thinly,  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  enriches  the  whole  country. 
Thus  the  wealth  a  nation 
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■  of  no  benefit  to  the  public ;  it  becomes 
a  grievance,  where  matrimonial  laws  thus 
i  it  to  a  few. 

this  restraint  upon  matrimonial  community, 
onaidered  in  a  physical  light,  is  injurious. 
ee  who  rear  up  animals  take  all  possible 
o  cross  the  strain  in  order  to  improve  the 
;  so  in  those  countries,  where  marriage  is 
:ee,  the  inhabitants  are  found  every  age  to 
e in  stature  and  in  beauty :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  confined  to  a  caste,  a  tribe,  or  a  horde, 
og  the  Gaurs,  the  Jews,  or  the  Tartan,  each 
i  soon  assumes  a  family  likeness,  and  every 
egenerates  into  peculiar  deformity.     Hence 

be  easily  inferred,  that  if  the  mandarins 
*  resolved  only  to  marry  among  each  other, 
ill  soon  produce  a  posterity  with  mandarin 

and  we  shall  see  the  heir  of  some  honour- 
imily  scarcely  equal  to  the  abortion  of  a 
r  fanner. 

m  are  a  few  of  the  obstacles  to  marriage 
nd  it  is  certain  they  have  in  some  measure 
ed  the  end,  for  celibacy  is  both  frequent 
shionable.  Old  bachelors  appear  abroad 
t  a  mask,  and  old  maids,  ray  dear  Fum 

have  been  absolutely  known  to  ogle.  To 
i  in  friendship, — if  I  were  an  Englishman, 
r  I  should  be  an  old  bachelor  myself ;  I 

never  find  courage  to  run  through  all  the 
ores  prescribed  by  the  law.  I  could  submit 
t  my  mistress  herself  upon  reasonable  terms ; 

court  her  father,  her  mother,  and  a  long 
>f  cousins,  aunts,  and  relations,  and  then 
lie  but  of  a  whole  country  church  ;  I  would 
.  torn  tail  and  make  love  to  her  grandmother. 
a  conceive  no  other  reason  for  thus  loading 
tony  with  so  many  prohibitions,  unless  it  be 
e  country  was  thought  already  too  populous, 
is  was  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  means 
tiling  it.  If  this  was  the  motive,  I  cannot 
lgratulate  the  wise  projectors  on  the  success 
t  scheme.  Hail,  O  ye  dun-sighted  politicians, 
dan  of  men  !  Tib  yours  to  clip  the  wing 
stry,  and  convert  Hymen  to  a  broker.  Tis 
to  behold  small  objects  with  a  microscopic 
it  to  be  blind  to  those  which  require  an 

of  vision.  Tis  yours,  O  ye  discerners  of 
ad,  to  lay  the  line  between  society,  and 
i  that  force  by  dividing,  which  should  bind 
atted  vigour.  'Tis yours  to  introduce  national 
iateess,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imaginary  dis- 
t  of  a  few.  Your  actions  can  be  justified  by 
bred  reasons  like  truth,  they  can  be  opposed 

a  few  reasons,  and  those  reasons  are  true. 
eU. 


LETTER  LXXIII. 
IS*  Chi  Altamqi  to  Hlwopo,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

*  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases 
tfrsef  Irving.  Those  dangers,  which,  in  the 
of  youth,  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume 
rrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increas- 
efer  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the 
ttftg  passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small 
tder  of  life  is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to 
Ifenr  tmA,  or  provide  for  a  continued  exist- 


eontradfetion  in  our  nature,  and  to 


which  even  the  wise  are  liable  !  If  I  should  judge 
of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  before  me  by  that 
which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous. 
Experience  tells  me,  that  my  past  enjoyments  have 
brought  no  real  felicity  ;  and  sensation  assures  me, 
that  those  I  have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which 
are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in 
vain  persuade  ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty  ; 
some  happiness  in  long  perspective  still  beckons 
me  to  pursue  ;  and  like  a  losing  gamester,  every 
new  disappointment  increases  my  ardour  to  con- 
tinue the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life, 
which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years !  Whence 
comes  it,  that  we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to 
preserve  our  existence,  at  a  period  when  it  becomes 
scarcely  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that  nature, 
attentive  to  the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases 
our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  lessens  our  enjoy- 
ments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man,  who,  loaded 
with  infirmities,  feared  death  no  more  than  when 
in  the  vigour  of  manhood :  the  numberless  calami- 
ties of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of 
surviving  every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce 
him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of 
misery ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  death  forsakes 
him  at  a  time  when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial ; 
and  life  acquires  an  imaginary  value,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  real  value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  in- 
creases, in  general,  from  the  length  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  "  I  would  not  choose,"  savs  a  French 
philosopher,  u  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted:''  A  mind  long 
habituated  to  a  certain  set  of  objects,  insensibly 
becomes  fond  of  seeing  them  ;  visits  them  from 
habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance  :  hence 
proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of 
possession ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it 
produces ;  they  love  lifo  and  all  its  advantages  ; 
not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be?ause 
they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of 
China,  commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly 
detained  in  prison,  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who  came 
to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there 
appeared  a  majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  addressed  him  as  follows  :  "  Great 
father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now  eighty-five 
years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a 
stranger  to  crime,  or  without  being  even  con- 
fronted by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived  in 
solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  vet 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which 
you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wandering  the 
streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or 
relieve,  or  remember  me  ;  but  my  friends,  my 
family,  and  relations,  are  all  dead,  and  I  am  for- 
gotten. Permit  me  then,  0  Chinvang,  to  wear  out 
the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison  ; 
the  watts  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing 
than  the  most  splendid  palace  :  I  have  not  long  to 
live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed,  in  that 
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priflon  from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release 
me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar 
to  that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habituated 
to  the  prison,  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are 
displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of 
our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the 
cell.  The  trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we 
have  built,  or  the  posterity  we  have  begotten,  all 
serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  embitter  our 
parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  the  companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at 
once  instructive  and  amusing ;  its  company  pleases, 
yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  but  little  regarded.  To  us, 
who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old 
friend  ;  its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former 
conversation ;  it  has  no  new  story  to  make  us 
smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise  ; 
yet  still  we  love  it :  destitute  of  every  enjoyment, 
still  we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure 
with  increased  frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy 
of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

j  Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sin- 
cere, brave,  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  complete 
fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his 
master,  which  was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened 
all  her  treasure  before  him,  and  promised  a  long 
succession  of  future  happiness.    He  came,  tasted 

j  of  the  entertaiument,  but  was  disgusted  even  in  the 
beginning.  He  professed  an  aversion  to  living, 
was  tired  of  walking  round  tho  same  circle  ;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow 
weaker  at  every  repetition.  "  If  life  be  in  youth 
ho  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  himself,  "  what  will  it 
appear  when  age  conies  on  ;  if  it  be  at  present 

;  indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable  !"  This 
thought  embittered  every  reflection  ;  till,  at  last, 
with  all  the  serenity  of  perverted  reason,  he  ended 
the  debate  with  a  pistol  !  Had  this  self-deluded 
man  been  apprised  that  existence  grows  more 
desirable  to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then 
have  faced  old  age  without  shrinking,  he  would 
have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served  that  society, 
by  his  future  assiduity,  which  ho  basely  injured  by 
his  desertion.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXX1V. 

From  Likn  Chi  Ai.tanci  to  Fi'M  IIoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekln,  in  China. 

In  reading  the  newspapers  here,  I  have  reckoned 
up  not  less  than  twenty-live  great  men,  seventeen 
very  great  men,  and  nine  very  extraordinary  men, 
in  less  than  the  compass  of  half  a  year.  These, 
say  the  gazettes,  are  the  men  that  posterity  are  to 
gaze  at  with  admiration  :  these  the  names  that 
fame  will  be  employed  in  holding  up  for  the 
astonishment  of  succeeding  ages.  Let  me  sec : 
forty-six  great  men  in  half  a  year  amount  just  to 
ninety-two  in  a  year. — I  wonder  how  posterity  will 
be  able  to  remember  them  all,  or  whether  the 
people  in  future  times  will  liavc  any  other  business 
to  mind,  but  that  of  getting  the  catalogue  by  heart. 

Does  the  mayor  of  a  corporation  make  a  speech  t 
he  is  instantly  set  down  for  a  great  man.  Docs  a 
pedant  digest  his  common-place  book  into  a  folio  ! 
tie  quickly  becomes  great.  Does  a  poet  string  up 
trite  sentiments  in  rhyme  t  he  also  becomes  tho 
great  man  of  the  hour.    How  diminutive  soever 


the  object  of  admiration,  each  is  follow 
crowd  of  still  more  diminutive  admirer 
shout  begins  in  his  train,  onward  he  : 
towards  immortality,  looks  back  at  (he  ] 
crowd  with  self-satisfaction  ;  catching  all 
itics,  the  whimsies,  the  absurdities,  and  tl 
ness  of  conscious  greatness,  by  the  way. 

I  was  yesterday  invited  by  a  gentleman  t 
who  promised  that  our  entertainment  six 
sist  of  a  liaunch  of  vension,  a  turtle,  and 
man.  I  came  according  to  appointmet 
venison  was  fine,  the  turtle  good,  but  i 
man  insupportable.  The  moment  I  ▼*■ 
speak,  I  was  at  once  contradicted  with 
I  attempted,  by  a  second  and  third  m 
retrieve  my  lost  reputation,  but  was  still  I 
with  confusion.  I  was  resolved  to  all 
ouce  more  from  entrenchment,  and  tv 
conversation  upon  the  government  of  Gh 
even  here  he  asserted,  snapped,  and  coo 
as  before.  Heavens,  thought  I,  this  man 
to  know  China,  even  better  than  myself  1 
round  to  see  who  was  on  my  side,  bat  e 
was  fixed  with  admiration  on  the  great 
therefore  at  last  thought  proper  to  ait  ai 
act  the  pretty  gentleman  during  the  east 
venation. 

When  a  man  has  once  secured  a  < 
admirers,  he  may  be  as  ridiculous  here  aa  I 
proper ;  and  it  all  passes  for  elevation  of  at 
or  learned  absence.  If  he  transgresses  1 
mon  forms  of  breeding,  mistakes  even  a  te 
a  tobacco-box,  it  is  said  that  his  thoughts  i 
on  more  important  objects  :  to  speak  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,  is  to  be  no  greater  tli 
There  is  something  of  oddity  in  the  ver 
greatness  ;  for  we  are  seldom  astonished  a 
very  much  resembling  ourselves. 

When  the  Tartars  make  a  lama,  their  I 
is  to  place  him  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
here  he  is  to  sit  half-concealed  from  view, 
late  the  motion  of  Ins  hands,  lips,  and  e; 
above  all,  he  is  enjoined  gravity  and  silenc 
however,  is  but  the  prelude  to  his  apod 
set  of  emissaries  arc  despatched  among  tl 
to  cry  up  his  piety,  gravity,  and  love  of  n 
the  people  take  them  at  their  word,  appr 
lama,  now  become  an  idol,  with  the  most 
prostration  ;  he  receives  their  address*] 
motion,  commences  a  god,  and  is  ever  aft 
his  priests  with  the  spoon  of  immortalit 
same  receipt  in  this  country  serves  to  mat 
man.  The  idol  only  keeps  close ;  senoj 
little  emissaries  to  be  hearty  in  his  prai 
nt might ,  whether  statesman  or  author,he  is 
in  tho  list  of  fame,  continuing  to  be  prail 
it  is  fashionable  to  praise,  or  while  be  | 
keeps  his  minuteness  concealed  from  the  ] 

1  liave  visited  many  countries,  and  havi 
cities  without  number,  yet  never  did  I 
town  which  could  not  produce  ten  or  1 
those  little  great  men,  all  fancying  th 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  osflapl 
each  other  upon  their  extensive  reputaftn 
amusing  enough  when  two  of  those  don* 
digies  of  learning  mount  the  stage  of  a 
and  give  and  take  praise  from  each  otnei 
been  present  when  a  German  doctor,  fc 
pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  a  itrtain  n 
thought  the  most  ingenious  mam  in  the  i 
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lie  monk  soon  after  divided  hi*  reputation  by 
returning  the  compliment ;  by  which  means  they 
both  marched  off  with  universal  applau.se. 

The  same  degree  of  undeserved  adulation  that 
attends  our  great  man  while  living,  often  also 
follows  him  to  the  tomb.     It  frequently  happens 
that  one  of  his  little  admirers  sits  down  big  with 
the  important  subject,  and  is  delivered  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  writings.    This  may  properly 
be  called  the  revolutions  of  a  life  between  the  fire- 
side and  the  easy-chair.    In  this  we  learn  the  year 
in  which  he  was  born,  at  what  an  early  age  he  gave 
tymptoms  of  uncommon  genius  and  application, 
together  with  some  of  his  smart  sayings,  collected 
by  ha  sunt  and  mother,  while  yet  but  a  boy.   The 
next  book  introduces  him  to  the  university,  where 
we  are  informed  of  his  amazing  progress  in  learn- 
ings his  excellent  skill  in  darning  stockings,  and 
h»  new  invention  for  papering  books  to  save  the 
ewers.    He  next  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
wpobhc  of  letteis,  and  publishes  his  folio.     Now 
the  colossus  is  reared,  his  works  are  eagerly  bought 
■p  by  all  the  purchasers  of  scarce  books.     The 
kuned  societies  invite  him  to  become  a  member  ; 
a*  disputes  against  some  foreigner  with  a  long 
ittin  name,  conquers  in  the  controversy,  is  com- 
plimented by  several    authors    of  gravity    and 
Hnportance,  is  excessively  fond  of  egg-sauce  with 
ft*  pig,  becomes  president  of  a  literary  club,  and 
dks  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory.     Happy  they, 
who  thus  have  some  little  faithful  attendant,  who 
ftttwr  forsakes  them,  but  prepares  to  wrangle  and 
to  praise  against  every  opposer  ;  at  once  ready  to 
■nease  their  pride  while  living,  and  their  charac- 
ter when  dead.     For  you  ana  I,  my  friend,  who 
nave  no  humble  admirer  thus  to  attend  us,  we, 
*k>  neither  are,  nor  ever  will  be,  great  men,  and 
who  do  not  much  care  whether  we  are  great  men 
w  no,  at  least  let  us  strive  to  be  honest  men,  and 
to-hue  common  sense. 


LETTER  LXXV. 

RaOM  TUB  SAMS. 

?fn»  are  numbers  in  this  city  who  live  by 
noting  new  books  ;  and  yet  there  are  thousands 
•f  volumes  in  every  large  library  unread  and 
"wgetten.  This,  upon  my  arrival,  was  one  of 
»**•  contradictions  which  I  was  unable  to  account 
**•  Is  it  possible,  said  I,  that  there  should  be 
toy  demand  for  new  books,  before  those  already 
PjjMwhed  are  read  ?  Can  there  be  so  many  cm- 
Ptyed.  in  producing  a  commodity  with  which  the 
JH^ket  is  overstocked  ;  and  with  goods  also  better 
™*n  any  ef  modern  manufacture  ! 

What  at  first  view  appeared  an  inconsistency, 

*  *  proof  at  once  of  this  people's  wisdom  and 

^Dement     Even  allowing  the  works  of  their 

•"•fitters  better  written  than  theirs,  yet  those  of 

*•  moderns  acquire  a  real  value,  by  being  marked 

jfch  the  impression  of  the  times.     Antiquity  has 

■sen  in  the  possession  of  others  ;  the  present  is 

••?  own  :  let  us  first,  therefore,  learn  to  know 

what  belongs  to  ourselves,  and  then,  if  we  have 

ldsore,  cast  our  reflections  back  to  the  reign  of 

Stonou,  who  governed  twenty  thousand  years 

setae  the  creation  of  the  moon. 

The  rohmies  of  antiquity,  like  medals,  may  very 


well  serve  to  amuse  the  curious  ;  but  the  works 
of  the  moderns,  like  the  current  coin  of  a  king- 
dom, are  much  better  for  immediate  use  ;  the 
former  are  often  prized  above  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  kept  with  care,  the  latter  seldom  pass  for 
more  than  they  are  worth,  and  are  often  subject 
to  the  merciless  hands  of  sweating  critics,  and 
clipping  compilers :  the  works  of  antiquity  were 
ever  praised,  those  of  the  modems  read  ;  the 
treasures  of  our  ancestors  have  our  esteem,  and 
we  boast  the  passion  ;  those  of  contemporary 
genius  engage  our  heart,  although  we  blush  to 
own  it.  The  visits  we  pay  the  former  resemble 
those  we  pay  the  great  ;  the  ceremony  is  trouble- 
some, and'  yet  such  as  we  would  not  choose  to 
forego  ;  our  acquaintance  with  modern  books  is 
like  sitting  with  a  friend  ;  our  pride,  is  not  flat- 
tered in  the  interview,  but  it  gives  more  internal, 
satisfaction. 

In  proportion  as  society  refines,  new  books* 
must  ever  become  more  necessary.  Savage  rus- 
ticity is  reclaimed  by  oral  admonition  alone  ;  but 
the  elegant  recesses  of  refinement  are  best  cor- 
rected by  the  still  voice  of  a  studious  inquiry.  In 
a  polite  age  almost  every  person  becomes  a  reader, . 
and  receives  more  instruction  from  the  press  than 
the  pulpit.  The  preaching  bonze  may  instruct 
the  illiterate  peasant,  but  nothing  less  than  the 
insinuating  address  of  a  fine  writer,  can  win  its 
way  to  a  heart  already  relaxed  in  all  the  effe- 
minacy of  refinement.  Books  are  necessary  to 
correct  the  vices  of  the  polite,  but  those  victs  are 
ever  changing,  and  the  antidote  should  be  changed 
accordingly,  should  still  be  new. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  thinking  the  number  of 
new  publications  here  too  great,  I  could  wish  it 
still  greater,  as  they  are  the  most  useful  instru- 
ments of  reformation.  Every  country  must  be 
instructed  either  by  writers  or  preacliers  :  but  as 
the  number  of  readers  increases,  the  number  of 
hearers  is  proportionally  diminished,  the  writer 
becomes  more  useful,  and  the  preaching  bonze- 
less  necessary. 

Instead,  th  ore  fore,  of  complaining  that  writer** 
are  over-paid,  when  their  works  procure  them  a 
bare  subsistence,  I  should  imagine  it  the  duty  of 
a  state  not  only  to  encourage  their  numbers,  but 
their  industry.  A  bonze  is  rewarded  with  im- 
mense riches  for  instructing  only  a  few,  .even  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  people  ;  and  sure  the 
poor  scholar  should  not  beg  his  bread*. who  is 
capable  of  instructing  a  million. 

Of  all  rewards,  I  grant,  the  most  pleasing  to  a 
man  of  real  merit,  is  fame  ;  but  a  polite  age,  of  all 
times,  is  that  in  which  scarcely  any  sliare  of  merit . 
can  acquire  it.  What  numbers  of  fine  writers, 
in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  when  refinement, 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  have  missed  that 
fame  and  immortality  which  they  had  fondly  arro- 
gated to  themselves !  How  many  Greek  authors, 
who  wrote  at  thai  period  when  Constantinople  was 
the  refined  mistress  sf  the  empire,  now  rest, 
cither  not  printed,  or  not  read,  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe  !  Those  who  came  first,  while  either 
state  as  yet  was  barbarous,  carried  all  the  repu- 
tation away.  Authors,  as  the  age  refined,  became 
more  numerous,  and  their  numbers  destroyed 
their  fame.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  for 
the  writer,  when  conscious  that  his  works  will 
not  procure  him  fame  hereafter,  to  endeavour 
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to  make  them  turn  out  to  his  temporal  interest 
here. 

Whatever  l»e  the  motives  which  induce  men 
to  wr.te,  whether  avarice  or  fame,  the  country 
becomes  moftt  wine  and  happy,  in  which  they  most 
awrve  for  instructors.  The  countries,  where 
sacerdotal  instruction  nlone  is  permitted,  remain 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  hopeless  slavery. 
In  England,  where  there  are  as  many  new  books 
published  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together,  a 
Hpirit  of  freedom  and  reason  reigns  among  the 
Lx-ople  ;  tliey  have  boon  often  known  to  act  like 
tools,  they  are  generally  found  to  think  like 
men. 

The  only  danger  that  attends  the  multiplicity 
of  publication  is,  that  some  of  them  may  be  cal- 
culated to  injure  rather  than  benefit  society.  But 
where  writer*  are  numerous,  they  also  serve  as  a 
ch<*ck  upon  each  other ;  and  perhaps  a  literary 
inquisition  is  the  most  terrible  punishment  that 
can  lie  conceived,  to  a  literary  transgressor. 

Hut  to  do  the  English  justice,  there  are  hut  few 
offenders  of  this  kind  ;  their  publications  in 
general  aim  at  mending  either  the  heart,  or  im- 
proving the  commonwealth.  The  dullest  writer 
talks  of  virtue,  and  liberty  and  benevolence,  with 
esteem  ;  tells  his  true  story,  filled  with  good  and 
wholesome  advice  ;  warns  against  slavery,  bribery, 
or  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  dresses  up  his  little 
useful  magazine  of  knowledge  and  entertainment, 
at  least  with  a  good  intention.  The  dunces  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  less  encou- 
ragement, are  more  vicious.  Tender  hearts, 
languishing  eyes,  Leonora  in  love  at  thirteen, 
ecstatic  transports,  stolen  blisses,  are  the  frivolous 
subjects  of  their  frivolous  memoirs.  In  England, 
if  a  bawdy  blockhead  thus  breaks  in  on  the  com- 
munity, he  sets  his  whole  fratcniitv  in  a  roar ; 
nor  can  he  escape,  even  though  he  should  fly  to 
the  nobility  for  shelter. 

Thus  even  dunces,  my  friend,  may  make  them- 
selves useful.  But  there  are  others  whom  nature 
has  blest  with  talents  above  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
men  capable  of  thinking  with  precision,  and  im- 
pressing their  thoughts  with  rapidity.  Beings  who 
diffuse  those  regards  upon  mankind,  which  others 
.contract  and  settle  u|>on  themselves.  These?  de- 
'  serve  everv  honour  from  that  community  of  which 
they  are  more  peculiarly  the  children  ;  to  such  I 
would  give  my  heart,  since  to  them  I  am  indebted 
for  its  humanity  I     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXVI. 
From  ITiwopo  to  Lien  Chi  Altanoi,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

I  still  remain  at  Terki,  where  I  have  received 
that  money  which  was  remitted  here,  in  order  to 
release  me  from  captivity.  My  fair  companion 
still  improves  in  my  esteem  ;  the  more  I  know 
her  mind,  her  beauty  becomes  more  ]K>ignaut  ; 
she  appears  charming,  even  among  the  daughters 
of  Circassia. 

Yet  were  I  to  examine  her  beauty  with  the  art 
of  a  statuary,  I  should  find  numlwrs  here  that 
far  surpass  her  ;  nature  has  not  granted  her  the 
boasted  Circassian  regularity  of  features,  and  yet 
she  greatly  exceeds  the  fairest  of  the  country,  in 
the  art  of  seizing  the  affections.  Whence,  have 
I  often  suid  to  myself,  this  refeibtlc**  magic  that 


attends  even  moderate  charms  ;  though  I  rapid 
the  beauties  of  the  country  with  admiration, every 
interview  weakens  the  impression,  but  the  form 
of  Zolis  grows  upon  my  imagination ;  I  never 
behold  her  without  an  increase  of  trndernesi  asd 
respect  Whence  this  injustice  of  the  mind  in 
preferring  imperfect  beauty  to  that  which  nature 
seems  to  have  finished  with  care  t  Whence  the 
infatuation,  that  he  whom  a  comet  could  Dot 
amaze,  should  be  astonished  at  a  meteor  I  Whea 
reason  was  thus  fatigued  to  find  an  answer,  nj 
imagination  pursued  the  subject,  and  this  was  the 
result. 

1  fancied  myself  placed  between  two  landscapes, 
this  called  the  Region  of  Beauty,  and  that  the 
Valley  of  the  Graces  :  the  one  adorned  with  all 
tliat  luxuriant  nature  could  bestow  ;  the  fruits  of 
various  climates  adorned  the  trees,  the  grove 
resounded  with  music,  the  gale  breathed  perfume, 
every  charm  that  could  arise  from  symmetry  sad 
exact  distribution  were  here  conspicuous,  the 
whole  offering  a  prospect  of  pleasure  without  end. 
The  Valley  of  the  braces,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  by  no  means  so  inviting,  the  streams  and 
the  groves  ap|H*ared  just  as  they  usually  do  m 
frequented  countries ;  no  magnificent  parterre% 
no  concert  in  the  grove,  the  rivulet  was  edged 
with  weeds,  and  the  rook  joined  its  voice  to 
that  of  the  nightingale.  All  was  simplicity  and 
nature. 

The  most  striking  objects  ever  first  allure  the 
traveller.  I  entered  the  Region  of  Beauty  with 
increased  curiosity,  and  promised  myself  endksi 
satisfaction  in  being  introduced  to  the  presidiig 
goddess.  I  perceived  several  strangers,  who  ca- 
tered with  tlie  same  design,  and  what  surprised 
me  not  a  little,  was  to  see  several  others  basteniag 
to  leave  this  abode  of  seeming  felicity. 

After  some  fatigue,  I  had  at  last  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  the  goddess,  who  represented 
Beauty  in  person.  She  was  seated  on  a  throne, 
at  the' foot  of  which  stood  several  strangers  lately 
introduced  like  me  ;  all  regarding  her  form  a 
ecstucy.  "  Ah,  what  eyes  !  what  lips  !  bow  dear 
lier  complexion !  how  perfect  her  shape  1 "  at  thaw 
exclamations,  llcauty,  with  downcast  eye*,  would 
endeavour  to  counterfeit  modesty,  but  soon  agwa 
looking  round  as  if  to  confirm  every  spectator  is 
his  favourable  sentiments  :  sometimes  she  wodd 
attempt  to  allure  us  by  smiles  ;  and  at  intents 
would  bridle  back,  in  order  to  inspire  us  with 
respect  as  well  as  tenderness. 

This  ceremony  lasted  for  some  time,  and  had  » 
much  employed  our  eyes,  that  we  had  forgot  afl 
this  while  that  the  goddess  was  silent.  We  toon, 
however,  began  to  perceive  the  defect:  "  Whili 
said  we,  among  each  other,  "  are  we  to  hv» 
nothing  but  languishing  airs,  soft  looks,  and  incli- 
nations of  the  head  t  will  the  goddess  only  dejta 
to  satisfy  our  eyes  1"  Upon  this  one  of  the  eon- 
pany  stepped  up  to  present  her  with  some  fnrift 
he  had  gathered  by  the  way.  She  received  tht 
present  most  sweetly  smiling,  and  with  on©  of  the 
whitest  hands  in  the  world,  but  still  not  a  word 
escaped  her  lips. 

1  now  found  that  my  companions  grew  weary 
of  their  homage  ;  they  went  off  one  by  one,  asd 
resolving  not  to  be  left  behind,  I  offered  to  go  ■ 
my  turn  ;  when  just  at  the  door  of  the  temp*  1 
was  called  buck  by  a  female,  whose  uanie  wia 
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1  who  seemed  displeased  at  the  beha- 
he  company.  "  Where  are  you  hastcn- 
id  she  to  me,  with  an  angry  air  ;  "  the 
of  Beauty  is  here." — u  I  have  been  to 
madam,  replied  I,"  and  find  her  more 
Bven  than  report  had  made  her." — "  And 
will  you  leave  her  1"  added  the  female, 
seen  her  long  enough,"  returned  I  ;  "  I 
all  her  features  by  heart.  Her  eyes  are 
axne.  Her  nose  is  a  very  fine  one,  but 
just  such  a  nose  now  as  it  was  half  an 
*  could  she  throw  a  little  more  mind 
ace,  perhaps  I  should  be  for  wishing  to 
e  of  her  company." — "  What  signifies," 
y  female,  a  whether  she  has  a  mind  or 
she  any  occasion  for  mind,  so  formed  as 
nature  1  If  she  had  a  common  face, 
lere  might  be  some  reason  for  thinking 
ve  it ;  but  when  features  are  already 
very  alteration  would  but  impair  them, 
se  is  already  at  the  point  of  perfection, 
le  lady  should  endeavour  to  keep  it  so  ; 
*ession  it  would  receive  from  thought, 
t  disturb  its  whole  economy." 
i  speech  I  gave  no  reply,  but  made  the 
y  way  to  the  Valley  of  the  Graces.  Here 
il  those  who  before  had  been  my  cora- 
n  the  Region  of  Beauty,  now  upon  the 
ind. 

entered  the  valley, the  prospect  insensibly 
i  improve ;  we  found  everything  so  na- 
domestic,  and  pleasing,  that  our  minds, 
Tore  were  congealed  in  admiration,  now 
Into  gaiety  and  good-humour.  We  had 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  presiding 
but  she*  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Ono 
tmpanions  asserted  that  her  temple  lay 
ht ;  another,  to  the  left  ;  a  third  insisted 
is  straight  before  us  ;  and  a  fourth  that 
fft  it  behind.  In  short,  we  found  every- 
tiliar  and  charming,  but  could  not  deter- 
ire  to  seek  for  the  Grace  in  person, 
agreeable  incertitude  we  passed  several 
id  though  very  desirous  of  finding  the 
by  no  means  impatient  of  the  delay. 
rt  of  the  valley  presented  some  minute 
vhich,  without  offering  itself  at  once, 
lin  the  soul,  and  captivated  us  with  the 
»f  our  retreat.  Still,  however,  we  con- 
search,  and  might  still  have  continued, 
tot  been  interrupted  by  a  voice  which, 
re  could  not  see  from  whence  it  came, 
1  us  in  this  manner  : 

n  would  find  the  Goddess  of  Grace,  seek 
under  one  form,  for  she  assumes  a  thou- 
er  changing  under  the  eye  of  inspection, 
ty,  rather  than  her  figure,  is  pleasing. 
nplating  her  beaut}',  the  eye  glides  over 
rfectiou  with  giddy  delight,  and,  capable 
no  where,  is  charmed  with  the  whole*, 
w  Contemplation  with  solemn  look,  again 
on  with  humid  eye  ;  she  now  sparkles 
soon  every  featnre  speaks  distress  :  her 
times  invite  our  approach,  at  others 
tir  presumption  :  the  goddess  cannot  be 
called  beautiful  under  any  one  of  these 
it,  by  combining  them  all,  she  becomes 
ly  pleasing."     Adieu. 

Vultus  nimiuw  lubricus  asplci.— Iloa, 


LETTER  LXXVII. 

From  Likn  Chi  Altanoi  to  Fum  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

The  shops  of  London  are  as  well  furnished  as 
those  of  Pekin.  Those  of  London  have  a  picture 
hung  at  their  door,  informing  the  passengers  what 
they  have  to  sell,  as  those  at  Pekin  have  a  board 
to  assure  the  buyer  that  they  have  no  intention 
to  cheat  him. 

I  was  this  morning  to  buy  silk  for  a  night-cap ; 
immediately  upon  entering  the  mercer's  shop, 
the  master  and  his  two  men,  with  wigs  plastered 
with  powder,  appeared  to  ask  my  commands.  They 
were  certainly  the  civilest  people  alive  ;  if  I  but 
looked,  they  flew  to  the  place  where  I  cast  my 
eye  ;  every  motion  of  mine  sent  them  running 
round  the  whole  shop  for  my  satisfaction.  I 
informed  them  that  I  wanted  what  was  good,  and 
they  showed  me  not  less  than  forty  pieces,  and 
each  was  better  than  the  former ;  the  prettiest 
pattern  in  nature,  and  the  fittest  in  the  world  for 
night-caps.  "  My  very  good  friend,"  said  I  to 
the  mercer, "  you  must  not  pretend  to  instruct 
me  in  silks  ;  I  know  these  in  particular  to  be  no 
better  than  your  mere  flimsy  Bungees." — "  That 
may  be,"  cried  the  mercer,  who  1  afterward  found 
had  never  contradicted  a  man  in  his  life,  "  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say  but  they  may  ;  but  I  can  assure 
you,  my  Lady  Trail  has  had  a  sacque  from  this 
piece  this  very  morning." — **  But,  friend,"  said  I, 
"  though  my  lady  has  chosen  a  sacque  from  it,  I 
see  no  necessity  that  I  should  wear  it  for  a  night- 
cap."— u  That  may  be,"  returned  he  again,  *»  yet 
what  becomes  a  pretty  lady,  will  at  any  time  look 
well  on  a  handsome  gentleman."  This  short  com- 
pliment was  thrown  in  so  very  seasonably  upon 
my  ugly  face,  that  even  though  I  disliked  the 
silk,  I  desired  him  to  cut  me  off  the  pattern  of  a 
night-cap. 

While  this  business  was  consigned  to  his  jour- 
neyman, the  master  himself  took  down  some  pieces 
of  silk  still  finer  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  and 
spreading  them  before  me,  "  There,"  cries  he, 
"  there's  beauty  ;  my  Lord  Snakeskin  has  bespoke 
the  fellow  to  this  for  the  birth- night  this  very 
morning :  it  would  look  charmingly  in  waistcoats. 
— u  But  I  do  not  want  a  waistcoat,"  replied  I* 
"  Not  want  a  waistcoat!"  returned  the  mercer, 
"  then  I  would  advise  you  to  buy  one  ;  when 
waistcoats  are  wanted,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
they  will  come  dear.  Always  buy  before  you 
want,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  well  used,  as  they 
say  in  Cheapside."  There  was  so  much  justice  in 
his  advice,  that  I  could  not  refuse  taking  it  ;  be. 
sides,  the  silk,  which  was  really  a  good  one,  in- 
creased the  temptation  ;  so  I  gave  orders  for  that 
too. 

As  I  was  waiting  to  have  my  bargains  mea- 
sured and  cut,  which,  I  know  not  how,  they 
executed  but  slowly  ;  during  the  interval  the 
mercer  entertained  me  with  the  modern  manner 
of  some  of  the  nobility  receiving  company  in  their 
morning- gowns  :  *4  Perhaps,  sir,"  adds  he,  "you 
have  a  mind  to  see  what  kind  of  silk  is  universally 
worn."  Without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  spreads 
a  piece  before  me  which  might  be  reckoned  beau- 
tiful even  in  China.  u  If  the  nobility,"  continues 
he, "  were  to  know  I  sold  this  to  any  tinder  a  Right 
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Honourable,  I  should  certainly  lose  their  custom ; 
you  see,  my  lord,  it  is  ut  once  rich,  tasty,  and 
quite  the  thing." — u  I  am  no  lord,"  interrupted 
1.  "  I  l>cg  pardon,"  cried  he,  u  but  be  pleased  to 
rememlxT,  when  you  intend  buying  a  morning- 
gown,  that  you  had  an  offer  from  me  of  something 
worth  money.  ConHcicnce,  sir,  conscience  is  my 
way  of  dealing ;  you  may  buy  a  morning-gown 
now,  or  you  may  stay  till  they  become  dearer 
and  less  fashionable,  but  it  is  not  my  business  to 
ml  vine."  In  short,  most  reverend  Fum,  he  per- 
suaded me  to  buy  a  morning-gown  also,  and  would 
probably  have  persuaded  me  to  have  taught  half 
the  goods  in  hi*  shop,  if  I  had  staid  long  enough, 
or  was  furnished  with  sufficient  money.  „* 

U|>on  returning  home,  1  could  not  lu'lp  reflecting, 
with  some  astonishment,  how  this  very  man,  with 
such  a  confined  education  ami  capacity,  was  yet 
capable  of  turning  me  as  he  thought  proper,  and 
moulding  me  to  his  inclinations  !  I  knew  he  was 
only  answering  his  own  purees,  even  while  he 
attempted  to  appear  solicitous  about  mine  ;  yet, 
by  a  voluntary  infatuation,  a  sort  of  passion  com- 
pounded of  vanity  and  good-nature,  I  walked  into 
the  snare  with  my  eyes  open,  and  put  myself  to 
future  pain,  in  order  to  give  him  immediate  plea- 
mi  re.  The  wisdom  of  the  ignorant  somewhat 
resemble*  the  instinct  of  animals  ;  it  is  diffused 
in  but  a  very  narrow  sphere,  but  within  that  circle 
it  acts  with  vigour,  uniformity,  and  success. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 

KftnM   TI1K  ftAAIK. 

FnoM  my  former  necounts,  you  may  be  apt  to 
faney  the  English  the  most  ridiculous  jMoplc 
under  tin?  sun.  They  are  indeed  ridiculous : 
yet  every  other  nation  in  Europe  is  equally  so  ; 
each  laughs  at  each,  and  the  Asiatic  at  all. 

I  may,  u|mhi  another  occasion,  point  out  what 
is  most  strikingly  absurd  in  other  countries  ;  I 
shall  at  present  confine  myself  only  to  France. 
The?  first  national  peculiarity  a  traveller  meets, 
upon  entering  that  kingdom,  is  an  odd  sort  of  a 
staring  vivacity  in  every  eye,  not  excepting  even 
the  children  :  the  jicoplc,  it  seems,  have  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  they  have  more  wit  than  others, 
and  so  stare  in  order  to  look  smart. 

I  know  not  how  it  happens,  hut  there  appears  a 
sickly  delicacy  in  the  faces  of  their  finest  women. 
This  may  have  introduced  the  use  of  paint,  and 
paint  produces  wrinkles  :  so  that  a  fine  lady  shall 
look  like  a  ling  at  twenty -three.  Hut  as  in  some 
measure  they  never  appear  young,  so  it  may  be 
equally  asserted,  that  they  actually  think  them- 
selves never  old  ;  a  gentle  miss  shall  prepare  for 
new  conquests  at  sixty,  shall  hobble  a  rigadoon 
when  she  can  scarcely  hobble  out  without  a  crutch, 
she  shall  affect  the  girl,  play  her  fan  and  her 
eyes,  and  talk  of  eentiments,  bleeding  hearts,  and 
expiring  for  love  when  dying  with  age.  Like  a 
departing  philosopher,  she  attempts  to  make  her 
last  moment*  the  moat  brilliant  of  her  life. 

Their  civility  to  strangers  is  what  they  are 
chiefly  proud  of ;  and  to  confess  sincerely,  their 
beggars  an;  the  very  politest  toggars  I  ever 
knew ;  in  other  places  a  traveller  is  addressed 
with  a  piteous  whine,  or  a  sturdy  solemnity,  but 


a  French  beggar  shall  ask  your  charity  with  a 
very  genteel  bow,  and  thank  you  for  it  with  a 
smile  and  shrug. 

Another  instance  of  this  people's  breeding  I 
must  not  forget  An  Englislunan  couid  not  sp«ak 
his  native  language  in  a  company  of  foreigner! 
where  he  was  sure  that  none  understood  him ;  a 
travelling  Hottentot  himself  would  be  silent  if 
acquainted  only  with  the  language  of  his  country : 
but  a  Frenchman  shall  talk  to  you  whether  rot 
understand  his  language  or  not  ;  never  troubling 
his  head  whether  you  have  learned  French,  still 
he  keeps  up  the  conversation,  fixes  his  eye  full  in 
your  face,  and  asks  a  thousand  questions  which  at 
answers  himself  for  want  of  a  more  satisfactory 
reply. 

But  their  civility  to  foreigners  is  not  half  to 
great  as  their  admiratiou  of  themselves.  Ever/* 
thing  tliat  belongs  to  them  and  their  nation  ■ 
great,  magnificent  beyond  expression  ;  quite  ro- 
mantic ;  every  garden  is  a  paradise,  every  hovel  • 
palace,  and  every  woman  an  angel.  They  shit 
their  eyes  close,  throw  their  mouths  wide  open, 
and  cry  out  in  rapture  :  Sacre  1  wliat  beauty  1 
0  Ciel,  what  taste !  mort  de  ma  Tie,  what  gran- 
deur !  was  ever  any  people  like  ourselves  1  we  in 
the  nation  of  men,  and  all  the  rest  no  better  Una 
two-legged  tarlmrians  1 

I  fancy  the  French  would  make  the  best  eoob 
in  the  world,  if  they  had  but  meat ;  as  it  is,  they 
can  dress  you  out  five  different  dishes  from  a 
nettle-top,  seven  from  a  dock -leaf,  and  twice  M 
many  from  a  frog's  haunches  ;  these  eat  prettily 
enough  when  one  is  a  little  used  to  them,  arccsey 
of  digestion,  and  seldom  overload  the  stomach  with 
crudities.  They  seldom  dine  under  seven  hot 
dishes  ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  with  all  tnis  magnifi- 
cence, they  seldom  spread  a  cloth  before  the 
guests  ;  but  in  that  I  cannot  l»e  angry  with  then; 
since  those  who  have  got  no  linen  on  their  back*, 
may  very  well  be  excused  for  wanting  it  upon 
their  tables.  m 

Even  religion  itself  loses  its  solemnity  among 
them.  U|>on  their  roads,  at  about  everv  fire 
mill's'  distance,  you  sec  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  dressed  up  in  grim  head-cloths,  painted 
checks,  and  an  old  red  petticoat ;  before  her  a 
lamp  is  often  kept  burning,  at  which,  with  the 
saint's  permission,  I  have  frequently  lighted  my 
pil>c.  Instead  of  the  Virgin  you  are  sometHnc* 
presented  with  a  crucifix,  at  other  times  with  a 
wooden  Saviour,  fitted  out  in  complete  garaitoxe, 
with  sjMinge,  spear,  nails,  pincers,  hammer,  b*e> 
wax,  and  vinegar-bottle.  Some  of  these  images,  I 
have  been  told,  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  so,  >■ 
heaven  they  have  but  bungling  workmen. 

In  passing  through  their  towns,  you  frequently 
see  the  men  sitting  at  the  doors  knitting  stocking* 
while  the  care  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  pros- 
ing the  vines  falls  to  the  women.  This  it  perhsf* 
the  reason  why  the  fair  sex  are  granted  sane 
peculiar  privileges  in  this  country  ;  particularly, 
when  they  can  get  horses,  of  riding  without  a  side- 
saddle. 

Rut  I  begin  to  think  you  may  find  thisdesfrin- 
tion  |>crt  and  dull  enough  ;  perhaps  it  is  so,  yet  ■ 
general  it  is  the  manner  in  which  tlie  French 
usually  describe  foreigners  ;  and  it  is  lwit  jnst  •• 
force  a  part  of  tliat  ridicule  back  upon  them,  which 
they  attempt  to  lavish  on  others. 
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LETTER  LXXIX. 


FfiOM  THK  SAMS. 


The  two  theatres,  which  serve  to  amuse  the 
ttzens  here,  are  again  opened  for  the  winter. 
lie  mimetic  troops,  different  from  those  of  the 
lie,  begin  their  campaign  when  all  the  others 
it  the  field  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  Europeans 
ase  to  destroy  each  other  in  reality,  they  are 
tertained  with  mock  battles  upon  the  stage. 
The  dancing-master  once  more  shakes  his  qui- 
ring feet ;  the  carpenter  prepares  his  paradise 
pasteboard  ;  the  hero  resolves  to  cover  his  fore- 
ad  with  brass,  and  the  heroine  begins  to  scour 
>  her  copper  tail,  preparative  to  future  opera- 
roe ;  in  short,  all  are  in  motion,  from  the  theatri- 
I  letter-carrier  in  yellow  clothes,  to  Alexander 
e  Great  that  stand's  on  a  stool. 
Both  houses  have  already  commenced  hostilities. 
ar,  open  war,  and  no  quarter  received  or  given  1 
ro  singing-women,  like  heralds,  have  begun  the 
ntest ;  the  whole  town  is  divided  on  this  solemn 
caaion :  one  has  the  finest  pipe,  the  other  the 
test  manner ;  one  curtsies  to  the  ground,  the 
ber  salutes  the  audience  with  a  smile  ;  one  comes 
,  with  modesty  which  asks,  the  other  with  bold- 
as  which  extorts,  applause  ;  one  wears  powder, 
e  other  has  none  ;  one  has  the  longest  waist,  but 
e  ether  appears  most  easy  :  all,  all  is  important 
d  serious.  The  town  as  yet  perseveres  in  its 
vitality,  a  cause  of  such  moment  demands  the 
oat  mature  deliberation  ;  they  continue  to  exhi- 
t,  and  it  is  very  possible  this  contest  may  Con- 
nie to  please  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
Bat  the  generals  of  either  army  have,  as  I  am 
Id,  several  reinforcements  to  lend  occasional 
nstance.  If  they  produce  a  pair  of  diamond 
icklee  at  one  house,  we  have  a  pair  of  eye-brows 
at  can  match  them  at  the  other.  If  we  outdo 
em  in  our  attitude,  they  can  overcome  us  by  a 
rug  ;  if  we  can  bring  more  children  on  the  stage, 
ejr  can  bring  more  guards  in  red  clothes,  who 
Tit  and  shoulder  their  swords  to  the  astonish- 
*nt  of  every  spectator. 

ITiey  tell  me  here,  that  people  frequent  the 
entre  in  order  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 
mile  to  hear  the  assertion.  If  I  ever  go  to  one 
their  play-houses,  what  with  trumpets,  halloo- 
r  behind  the  stage,  and  bawling  upon  it,  I  am 
Ste  dizzy  before  the  performance  is  over.  If  I 
ter  the  house  with  any  sentiments  in  my  head, 
fcm  sure  to  have  none  going  away;  the  whole 
nd  being  filled  with  a  dead  march,  a  funeral  pro- 
scion,  a  cat-call,  a  jig,  or  a  tempest 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
■ite  properly  for  the  English  theatre  j  I  am 
Muted  that  none  are  apprenticed  to  the  trade. 
Mi  autbors  when  well  acquainted  with  the  value 
thunder  and  lightning,  when  versed  in  all  the 
fstery  of  aeene^shifting  and  trap-doors  ;  when 
Bled  in  the  proper  periods  to  introduce  a  wire 
tflcer,  or  a  water-fall ;  when  instructed  in  every 
tor's  peculiar  talent,  and  capable  of  adapting  his 
eeches  to  the  supposed  excellence  ;  when  thus 
itructed,  he  knows  all  that  can  give  a  modern 
dianee  pleasure.  One  player  shines  in  an  ex- 
imatkm,  another  in  a  groan,  a  third  in  a  horror, 
earth  in  a  start,  a  fifth  in  a  smile,  a  sixth  faints 
i  a  seventh  fidgets  round  the  stage  with  pecu- 


liar vivacity  ;  that  piece  therefore  will  succeed 
best  where  each  has  a  proper  opportunity  of  shin- 
ing ;  the  actor's  business  is  not  so  much  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  poet,  as  the  poet's  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  actor. 

The  great  secret  therefore  of  tragedy  writing  at 
present,  is  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  theatrical 
ah's  and  oh's,  a  certain  number  of  these  inter- 
spersed with  gods  !  tortures,  racks,  and  damna- 
tion, shall  distort  every  actor  almost  into  convul- 
sions, and  draw  tears  from  every  spectator  ;  a  pro- 
per use  of  these  will  infallibly  fill  the  house  with 
applause.  But,  above  all,  a  whining  scene  must 
strike  most  forcibly.  I  would  advise,  from  my 
present  knowledge  of  the  audience,  the  two  fa- 
vourite players  of  the  town  to  introduce  a  scene 
of  this  sort  in  every  play.'  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  act,  I  would  have  them  enter  with  wild 
looks  and  out-spread  arms  ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  speaking,  they  are  only  to  groan  at  each  other, 
they  must  vary  the  tones  of  exclamation  and 
despair  through  the  whole  theatrical  gamut,  wring 
their  figures  into  every  shape  of  distress,  and 
when  their  calamities  have  drawn  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  tears  from  the  sympathetic  spectators,  they 
may  go  off  in  dumb  solemnity  at  different  doors, 
clasping  their  hands,  or  slapping  their  pocket- 
holes  ;  this,  which  may  be  called  a  tragic  panto- 
mime, will  answer  every  purpose  of  moving  the 
passions,  as  well  as  words  could  havo  done,  and  it 
must  save  those  expenses  which  go  to  reward  an 
author. 

All  modern  plays  that  would  keep  the  audience 
alive,  must  be  conceived  in  this  manner,  and  in- 
deed, many  a  modern  play  is  made  up  on  no  other 
plan.  This  is  the  merit  that  lifts  up  the  heart, 
like  opium,  into  a  rapture  of  insensibility,  and  can 
dismiss  the  mind  from  all  the  fatigue  of  thinking  : 
this  is  the  eloquence  that  shines  in  many  a  long- 
forgotten  scene,  which  has  been  reckoned  exces- 
sively fine  upon  acting ;  this  the  lightning  that 
flashes  no  less  in  the  hyperbolical  tyrant,  who 
breakfasts  on  the  wind,  than  in  little  Nor  vol,  as 
harmless  as  the  babe  unborn.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

FROM  THK  BAM  ft. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  spirit  of  mercy  which 
appears  in  the  Chinese  laws  with  admiration.  An 
order  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal  is  carried 
from  court  by  slow  journeys  of  six  miles  a  day  ; 
but  a  pardon  is  sent  down  with  the  most  rapid 
despatch.  If  five  sons  of  the  same  father  be  guilty 
of  the  same  offence,  one  of  them  is  forgiven,  in 
order  to  continue  the  family,  and  comfort  the  aged 
parents  in  their  decline.  Similar  to  this,  there  is 
a  spirit  of  mercy  breathes  through  the  laws  of 
England,  which  some  erroneously  endeavour  to 
suppress  ;  the  laws  however  seem  unwilling  to 
punish  the  offender,  or  to  furnish  the  officers  of 
justice  with  every  means  of  acting  with  severity. 
Those  who  arrest  debtors  arc  denied  the  use  of 
arms,  the  nightly  watch  is  permitted  to  repress 
the  disorders  of  the  drunken  citizens  only  with 
clubs  ;  Justice  in  such  a  case  seems  to  hide  her 
terrors,  and  permits  some  offenders  to  escape, 
rather  than  load  any  with  a  punishment  dispre- 
portioned  to  the  crime. 
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Thus  it  is  the  glory  of  an  Englishman,  that  he 
in  not  only  governed  by  laws,  but  that  these  are 
also  tempered  with  mercy  ;  a  country  rest rained 
by  severe  laws,  and  those  too  executed  with  seve- 
rity (as  in  Japan),  is  under  the  most  terrible 
species  of  tyranny  ;  a  royal  tyrant  is  generally 
dreadful  to  the  great,  but  numerous  (>enal  laws 
grind  every  rank  of  people,  and  chiefly  those  least 
able  to  resist  oppression— the  poor. 

It  is  very  possible,  thus  for  a  people  to  become 
slaves  to  laws  of  their  own  enacting,  as  the 
Athenians  were  to  those  of  Draco.  "  It  might 
first  happen,"  say*  the  hihtorian,  "  that  men  with 
peculiar  talents  for  villain*  attempted  to  evade 
the  ordinances  already  established,  their  practices 
therefore  soon  brought  on  a  new  law  levelled 
against  them  ;  but  the  same  degree  of  cunning 
which  had  taught  the  knave  to  made  the  former 
statutes,  taught  him  to  evade  the  latter  also  ;  he 
flew  to  new  shifts,  while  justice  pursued  with  new 
ordinances  ;  still,  however,  he  kept  his  proper 
distance,  and  whenever  one  crime  was  judged 
penal  by  the  state,  he  left  committing  it  in  order 
to  practise  some  unforbidden  species  of  villany. 
Thus  the  criminal  against  whom  the  threatening* 
were  denounced  always  esca]>ed  free  ;  while  the 
simple  rogue  alone  felt  the  rigour  of  justice. 
In  the  mean  time  penal  laws  became  numerous, 
almost  every  person  in  the  state  unknowingly  at 
different  times  offended,  and  was  ever}*  moineut 
subject  to  a  malicious  prosecution."  I  u  fact,  j>enal 
laws,  instead  of  preventing  crimes,  are  generally 
enacted  after  the  commission  ;  instead  of  repress- 
ing the  growth  of  ingenious  villany,  only  multiply 
deceit,  by  putting  it  upon  new  shifts  and  expedients 
of  practising  with  impunity. 

Such  laws,  therefore,  resemble  the  guards  which 
are  sometimes  imposed  upon  tributary  princes, 
apparently  indeed  to  secure  them  from  danger,  but 
in  reality  to  confirm  their  captivity. 

Penal  laws,  it  must  be  allowed,  secure  property 
in  a  state,  but  they  also  diminish  personal  security 
in  the  same  proj>ortion  :  there  is  no  positive  law, 
how  equitable  soever,  that  may  not  Ik*  sometimes 
capable  of  injustice.  When  a  law  enacted  to  make 
theft  punishable  with  death  happens  to  be  equi- 
tably executed,  it  can  at  best  only  guard  our  pos- 
sessions ;  but  when  by  favour  or  ignorance  justice 
J  pronounces  a  wrong  verdict,  it  then  attacks  our 
ives,  since  in  such  a  case  the  whole  community 
suffers  with  the  innocent  victim  :  if,  therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  the  effects  of  one  man,  I  should 
make  a  law  which  may  tr.ke  away  the  life  of  an- 
other, in  such  a  case,  to  attain  a  smaller  good,  I 
am  guilty  of  a  greater  evil  ;  to  secure  society  in 
the  ptissession  of  a  bauble,  I  render  a  real  and 
valuable  possession  precarious.  And,  indeed,  the 
experience  of  every  age  may  serve  to  \  indicate  the 
assertion  ;  no  law  could  be  more  just  than  that 
called  Una  majrstati*,  when  Rome  was  governed 
by  emperors.  It  was  but  reasonable,  that  every 
conspiracy  against  the  administration  should  be 
detected  and  punished  ;  yet  what  terrible  slaughter 
succeeded  in  consequence  of  its  enactment  !  pro- 
scriptions,  strangling*,  jwusonings,  in  almost  every 
family  of  distinction,  yet  all  done  in  a  legal  way  ; 
every  criminal  h:id  hi»  trial,  and  lost  his  life  by  a 
majority  of  witn^ses. 

And  such  will  ever  be  the  case,  where  punish- 
ments are  numerous,  and  where  a  weak,  vicious, 


but  above  all,  where  a  mercenary  magistrate  is 
concerned  in  their  execution  ;  such  a  man  desim 
to  see  ]>cnal  laws  increased,  since  he  too  frequently 
has  it  in  his  power  to  turn  them  in  to -instruments 
of  extortion  ;  in  such  hands  the  more  laws,  die 
wider  means,  not  of  satisfying  justice,  bat  of 
satiating  avarice. 

A  mercenary  magistrate  who  is  rewarded  ia 

{iroportion,  not  to  his  integrity,  but  to  the  number 
ic  convicts,  must  be  a  person  of  the  most  onWe- 
mished  character,  or  he  will  lean  to  the  side  of 
cruelty  ;  and  when  once  the  work  of  injustice  ■ 
begun,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  fax  it  will  pro- 
ceed. It  is  said  of  the  hysma,  that  naturally  Hit 
no  way  ravenous,  but  when  once  it  has  tatted 
human  floh  it  becomes  the  most  voracious  animal 
of  the  forest,  and  contiuues  to  persecute  mankind 
ever  after :  a  corrupt  magistrate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  human  hyaena ;  he  begins  perhaps 
by  a  private  snap,  he  goes  on  to  a  morsel  among 
friends,  he  proceeds  to  a  meal  in  public,  from  a 
meal  he  advances  to  a  surfeit,  and  at  last  sucks 
blood  like  a  vampire. 

Not  into  such  liauds  should  the  administration 
of  justice  be  entrusted,  but  to  those  who  know  bo* 
to  reward  as  well  as  to  punish.  It  was  a  fiae 
saying  of  Nangfu,  tlie  empvror,  who  being  told 
that  his  enemies  had  raised  an  insurrection  in  one 
of  the  distant  provinces,  **  Come  then,  my  friends'* 
said  he,  a  follow  me,  and  I  promise  you  that  we 
shall  quickly  destroy  them  : "  he  marched  forward, 
and  the  rebels  submitted  upon  his  approach.  All 
now  thought  that  he  would  take  the  most  signal 
revenge,  but  were  surprised  to  see  the  captive* 
treated  with  mildness  and  humanity.  "How!1* 
cries  his  first  minister,  "  is  this  the  manner  in 
which  you  fulfil  your  promise  ;  your  royal  word 
was  given  that  your  enemies  should  be  destroyed, 
and  Ix'hold  you  have  pardoned  all,  and  even 
caressed  some ! M  "I  promised,"  replied  the 
emperor,  with  a  generous  air,  u  to  destroy  my 
enemies,  I  have  fulfilled  mv  word,  for  see,  they 
arc  enemies  no  longer  ;  1  have  made  friends  of 
them." 

This,  could  it  always  succeed,  were  the  trie 
method  of  destroying  the  enemies  of  a  state ; 
well  it  were  if  rewards  and  mercy  alone  eonld 
regulate  the  commonwealth  ;  but  since  panisfa- 
ments  are  sometimes  necessary,  let  them  at  least 
be  rendered  terrible,  by  being  executed  but  seldom, 
and  let  Justice  lift  her  sword  rather  to  terrify 
than  revenge.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXI. 

FROM  TRR  MM, 

I  have  as  yet  given  you  but  a  short  and  imper* 
feet  description  of  the  ladies  of  England.  Woman, 
my  friend,  is  a  subject  not  easily  understood,  even 
in  China  ;  what,  therefore,  can  be  expected  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  sex  in  a  country  where  they 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  riddles,  and  I  bat  a 
stranger  ! 

To  confess  a  truth,  I  was  afraid  to  begin  the 
description,  lest  the  sex  should  undergo  some  new 
revolution  licfore  it  was  finished  ;  and  ray  picture 
should  thus  become  old  before  it  could  wefl  be 
said  to  have  ever  been  new.  To-day  theyn* 
lifted  upou  stilts,  to-morrow  they  lower  their  beeh 
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d  raise  their  heads ;  their  clothes  at  one  time 
9  bloated  out  with  whalebone  ;  at  present  they 
re  laid  their  hoops  aside,  and  are  become  as 
m  aa  mermaids.  All,  all  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
etnation,  from  the  mandarin's  wife  who  rat- 
a  through  the  streets  in  her  chariot,  to  the 
mble  sempstress  who  clatters  over  the  pavement 
iron-shod  pattens. 

What  chiefly  distinguishes  the  sex  at  present 
the  train.  As  a  lady's  quality  or  fashion  was 
ee  determined  here  by  the  circumference  of  her 
op,  both  are  now  measured  by  the  length  of 
r  tail.  Women  of  moderate  fortunes  are  cou- 
rted with  tails  moderately  long  ;  but  ladies  of 
le  taste  and  distinction  set  no  bounds  to  their 
ibition  in  this  particular.  I  am  told  the  Lady 
ayoreas,  on  days  of  ceremony,  carries  one  longer 
an  a  bellwether  of  Bantam,  whose  tail  you  know 
trundled  along  in  a  wheel-barrow. 
Sun  of  China,  what  contradictions  do  we  find  in 
is  strange  world  !  not  only  the  people  of  different 
ontries  think  in  opposition  to  each  other,  but 
5  inhabitants  of  a  single  island  are  often  found 
consistent  to  themselves  ;  would  you  believe  it  ? 
m  Tery  people,  my  Fum,  who  are  so  fond  of  sce- 
r.  their  women  with  long  tails,  at  the  same  time 
ck  their  horses  to  the  very  rump  ! ! ! 
But  you  may  easily  guess  that  I  am  no  way 
■pleased  with  a  fashion  which  tends  to  increase 
demand  for  the  commodities  of  the  East,  and  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  country  in  which  I  was 
en.  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  in- 
ease  the  price  of  silk  than  the  present  manner 

dressing.  A  lady's  train  is  not  bought  but  at 
me  expense,  and  after  it  has  swept  the  public 
ilks  for  a  very  few  evenings,  is  fit  to  be  worn  no 
oger ;  more  silk  must  be  bought  in  order  to  repair 
e  breach,  and  some  ladies  of  peculiar  economy 
e  thus  found  to  patch  up  their  tails  eight  or  ten 
nes  in  a  season.  This  unnecessary  consumption 
ay  introduce  poverty  here,  but  then  we  shall  be 
e  richer  for  it  in  China. 

The  man  in  black,  who  is  a  professed  enemy  to 
as  manner  of  ornamenting  the  tail,  assures  me, 
tere  are  numberless  inconveniences  attending  it, 
id  that  a  lady  dressed  up  to  the  fashion  is  as 
inch  a  cripple  as  any  in  Nankin.  But  his  chief 
tdignation  is  levelled  at  those  who  dress  in  this 
tanner,  without  a  proper  fortune  to  support  it ; 
b  assures  me  that  he  has  known  some,  who  would 
ive  a  tail  though  they  wanted  a  petticoat,  and 
then,  who,  without  any  other  pretensions,  fancied 
ley  became  ladies  merely  from  the  addition  of 
nee  superfluous  yards  of  ragged  silk  ;  I  know  a 
nifty  good  woman,  continues  he,  who  thinking 
erself  obliged  to  carry  a  train  like  her  betters, 
ever  walks  from  home  without  the  uneasy  appre- 
easions  of  wearing  it  out  too  soon  ;  every  excur- 
ioo  she  makes  gives  her  new  anxiety,  and  her 
lin  is  every  bit  as  importunate,  and  wounds  her 
eaee  as  much,  as  the  bladder  we  sometimes  see 
ed  to  the  tail  of  a  cat. 

Nay,  he  ventures  to  affirm,  that  a  train  may 
(ten  bring  a  lady  into  the  most  critical  circum- 
ances  ;  **  for  should  a  rude  fellow,"  says  he, 
offer  to  come  up  to  ravish  a  kiss,  and  the  lady 
tompt  to  avoid  it,  in  retiring  she  must  neces- 
sity tread  upon  her  train,  and  thus  fall  fairly  upon 
ir  back,  by  which  means  every  one  knows — her 
may  be  spoiled." 


The  ladies  here  make  no  scruple  to  laugh  at  the 
smallness  of  a  Chinese  slipper ;  but  I  fancy  our 
wives  at  China  would  have  a  more  real  cause  of 
laughter,  could  they  but  see  the  immoderate  length 
of  a  European  train.  Head  of  ConfuciuB  !  to 
view  a  human  being  crippling  herself  with  a  great 
unwieldy  tail  for  our  diversion  ;  backwards  she 
cannot  go,  forward  she  must  move  but  slowly,  and 
if  ever  she  attempts  to  turn  round,  it  must  be  in 
a  circle  not  smaller  than  that  described  by  the 
wheeling  crocodile,  when  it  would  face  an  assail- 
ant. And  yet  to  think  that  all  this  confers  import- 
ance and  majesty  !  to  think  that  a  lady  acquires 
additional  respect  from  fifteen  yards  of  trailing 
taffetv  1  I  cannot  contain  :  ha,  ha,  ha ;  this  is 
certainly  a  remnant  of  European  barbarity  ;  the 
female  Tartar  dressed  in  sheep-skins  is  in  far 
more  convenient  drapery.  Their  own  writers  have 
sometimes  inveighed  against  the  absurdity  of  this 
fashion  ;  but  perhaps  it  has  never  been  ridiculed 
so  well  as  upon  the  Italian  theatre  ;  where  Pas- 
quarielo  being  engaged  to  attend  on  the  Countess 
of  Fernambroco,  having  one  of  his  hands  employed 
in  carrying  her  muff,  and  the  other  her  lap-dog, 
he  bears  her  train  majestically  along  by  sticking 
it  in  the  waistband  of  his  breeches.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXII. 

FROM  THE  SAMS. 

A  dispute  has  for  some  time  divided  the  philo- 
sophers of  Europe  ;  it  is  debated,  whether  arts  and 
sciences  are  more  serviceable  or  prejudicial  to 
mankind.  They  who  maintain  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture endeavour  to  prove  their  usefulness  from  the 
impossibility  of  a  large  number  of  men  subsisting 
in  a  small  tract  of  country  without  them  ;  from  the 
pleasure  which  attends  the  acquisition,  and  from 
the  influence  of  knowledge  in  promoting  practical 
morality. 

They  who  maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  display 
the  happiness  and  innocence  of  those  uncultivated 
nations  who  live  without  learning ;  urge  the  numer- 
ous vices  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  polished 
society,  enlarge  upon  the  oppression,  the  cruelty, 
and  the  blood  which  must  necessarily  be  shed,  in 
order  to  cement  civil  society,  and  insist  upon  the 
happy  equality  of  conditions  in  a  barbarous  state, 
preferable  to  the  natural  subordination  of  a  more 
refined  constitution. 

This  dispute,  which  has  already  given  so  much 
employment  to  speculative  indolence,  has  been 
managed  with  much  ardour,  and  (not  to  suppress 
our  sentiments)  with  but  little  sagacity.  They 
who  insist  that  the  sciences  are  useful  in  refined 
society  are  certainly  right,  and  they  who  maintain 
that  barbarous  nations  are  more  happy  without 
them  are  right  also :  but  when  one  side  for  this 
reason  attempts  to  prove  them  as  universally  use- 
ful to  the  solitary  barbarian  as  to  the  native  of  a 
crowded  commonwealth ;  or  when  the  other  endea- 
vours to  banish  them,  as  prejudicial  to  all  society, 
even  from  populous  states,  as  well  as  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  they  are  both  wrong  ; 
since  that  knowledge  which  makes  the  happiness  of 
a  refined  European  would  be  a  torment  to  the  pre- 
carious tenant  of  an  Asiatic  wild. 

Let  me,  to  prove  this,  transport  the  imagination 
for  a  moment  to  the  midst  of  a  forest  in  Siberia. 
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There  we  behold  the  inhabitant,  poor  indeed,  but 
equally  fond  of  happiness  with  the  most  refined 
philosopher  of  China.  The  earth  lies  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited  for  miles  around  him ;  his  little 
family  and  he  the  sole  and  undisputed  possessors. 
In  such  circumstances,  nature  and  reason  will 
induce  him  to  prefer  a  hunter's  life  to  that  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth.  He  will  certainly  adhere  to 
that  manner  of  living  which  is  carried  on  at  the 
smallest  expense  of  labour,  and  that  food  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  appetite  ;  he  will  prefer 
indolent  though  precarious  luxury,  to  a  laborious 
though  permanent  competence  ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  happiness  will  determine  him  to  perse- 
vere in  native  barbarity. 

In  like  manner  his  happiness  will  incline  him 
to  bind  himself  by  no  law  :  laws  arc  made  in  order 
to  secure  present  property,  but  he  is  ]K>ssessed  of 
no  pro|>erty  wlrch  he  is  afraid  to  lose,  and  desires 
no  more  than  will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  him  ;  to 
enter  into  conducts  with  others  would  be  under- 
going a  voluntary  obligation  without  the  expect- 
ance of  any  reward.  He  and  his  countrymen  are 
tenants,  not  rivals,  in  the  same  inexhaustible 
forest ;  the  increased  possessions  of  one  by  no 
means  diminishes  the  expectations  arising  from 
equal  assiduity  in  another ;  there  is  no  need  of 
laws  therefore  to  repress  ambition,  where  there 
can  be  no  mischief  attending  its  most  boundless 
gratifications. 

Our  solitary  Siberian  will,  in  like  manner,  find 
the  sciences  not  only  entirely  useless  in  directing 
his  practice,  but  disgusting  even  in  speculation. 
In  every  contemplation  our  curiosity  must  be  first 
excited  by  the  appearances  of  things,  licfore  our 
reason  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  investigating  the 
causes.  Some  of  those  appearances  are  produced 
by  experiment,  others  by  minute  inquiry  ;  some 
arise  from  a  knowledge  of  foreign  climates,  and 
others  from  an  intimate  study  of  our  own.  But 
there  are  few  objects  in  comparison  which  present 
themselves  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  barbarous  coun- 
try ;  the  game  he  hunts,  or  the  transient  cottage 
lie  builds,  make  up  the  chief  objects  of  his  con- 
cern ;  his  curiosity  therefore  must  be  proportion- 
ably  less ;  and  if  that  is  diminished,  the  reasoning 
faculty  will  be  diminished  in  pro|H>rtion. 

Besides,  sensual  enjoyment  adds  wings  to  curio- 
pity. — We  consider  few  objects  with  ardent  atten- 
tion, but  those  which  have  some  connection  with 
our  wishes,  our  pleasures,  or  our  necessities.  A 
desire  of  enjoyment  first  interests  our  jwssions  in 
the  pursuit,  points  out  th-j  object  of  investigation, 
and  reason  then  comments  where  sense  has  led 
the  way.  An  increase  in  the  iiuiuImt  of  our  enjoy- 
ments therefore  necessarily  produces  an  increase 
of  scientific  research  ;  but  in  countries  where 
almost  every  enjoyment  is  wanting,  reason  there 
seems  destitute  of  its  great  inspirer,  and  simula- 
tion is  the  business  of  fools  when  it  becomes  its 
own  reward. 

The  barbarous  Siberian  is  too  wise,  therefore, 
to  exhaust  his  time  in  quest  ol  knowledge,  which 
neither  curiosity  prompts,  nor  pleasure  impels 
him  to  pursue.  \Vh»'ii  told  of  the  exact  admeasure- 
ment of  a  degriH*  upon  the  equator  at  <Juito,  ho 
feels  no  pleasure  in  the  account  ;  uh'-n  informed 
that  such  a  discovery  tends  to  promote  iinwgntiou 
and  commerce,  he  finds  himself  no  wav  interested 
in  either.     A  discovery  which  some  have  pursued 


at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  affects  him  with 
neither  astonishment  nor  pleasure.  He  is  satisfied 
with  thoroughly  understanding  the  few  objeeti 
which  contribute  to  his  own  felicity ;  he  knowa 
the  properest  places  where  to  lay  the  snare  for 
the  sable  ;  and  discerns  the  value  of  furs  villi 
more  than  European  sagacity.  More  extended 
knowledge  would  only  serve  to  render  him  un- 
happy :  it  might  lend  a  ray  to  show  him  the  miser? 
of  his  situation ;  but  could  not  guide  him  in  ha 
efforts  to  avoid  it  Ignorance  is  the  happiness  of 
the  poor. 

The  misery  of  a  being  endowed  with  scntimenti 
above  its  capacity  of  fruition,  b  most  admirably 
described  in  one  of  the  fables  of  Locman  the 
Indian  moralist.    "  An  elephant,  that  had  ben 
peculiarly  serviceable  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
wistnow,  was  ordered  by  the  god  to  wish  for  what-  i 
ever  he  thought  pro]>er,  and  the  desire  should  be  i 
attended  with  immediate  gratification.     TheeJe-  j 
phant  thanked  his  benefactor  on  bended  knew, 
and  desired  to  be  endowed  with  the  reason  and  I 
the  faculties  of  a  man.    Wistnow  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  foolish  request,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  misplaced  ambition ;  but  find-  | 
ing  it  to  no  purpose,  gave  him  at  last  such  a  por- 
tion of  wisdom  as  could  correct  even  the  Zcnda-  | 
vesta  of  Zoroaster.     The  reasoning  elephant  vent 
away  rejoicing  in  his  new  acquisition,  and  though  ' 
his  body  still  retained  its  ancient  form,  be  found  j 
his  appetites  and  passions  entirely  altered.    He  : 
first  considered,  that  it  would  not  only  be  more 
comfortable,  but  also  more  becoming,  to  wear  j 
clothes  ;   but  unhappily  he  had  no  method  of  ■ 
making  them  himself,  nor  had  he  the  use  of  speech 
to  demand  them  from  others,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  he  felt  real  anxiety.    He  soon  perceived  - 
how  much  more  elegautly  men  were  fed  than  be» 
therefore  he  began  to  loathe  his  usual  food,  and 
longed  for  those  delicacies  which  adorn  the  tablet 
of  princes  ;  but  here  again  he  found  it  iinpomble  j 
to  be  satisfied  ;  for  though  he  could  easily  obtain 
flesh,  yet  he  found  it  impossible  to  dress  it  in  any  ^ 
degree  of  perfection.     In  short,  even-  pleasure  j 
that  contributed  to  the  felicity  of  mankind,  served 
only  to  render  hitn  more  miserable,  as  he  found  ' 
himself  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment.    In  this  manner  he  led  a  repining,  discon- 
tented life,  detesting  himself,  and  displeased  with 
his  ill-judged  ambition,  till  at  last  his  benefactor, 
Wistnow,  taking  comjiassion  on  his  forlorn  aitna-  > 
tion,  restored  him  to  the  iguorance  and  happuitt*  ; 
which  lie  was  originally  formed  to  enjoy." 

No,  my  friend,  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
sciences  into  a  nation  of  wandering  barbarians*  * 
only  to  render  them  more  miserable  than  eyen 
nature  designed  they  should  be.  A  life  of  sinv 
plicity  is  best  fitted  to  a  state  of  solitude. 

The  great  lawgiver  of  Russia  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  desolate  inhabitan ts  of  Siberia,,  by aend- 
ing  among  them  some  of  the  politest  men  «  ; 
Euro|»o.  The  consequence  lias  shown  that  the 
country  was  as  yet  unfit  to  receive  them ;  they 
languished  for  a  time  with  a  sort  of  exotic  maladyi 
every  day  degenerated  from  themselves,  and  at 
last,  intead  of  rendering  the  country  moreju'htCf 
they  conformed  to  the  soil,  and  put  on  barbarity. 

No,  my  friend  ;  in  order  to  make  the  science* 
useful  in  anv  country,  it  must  first  become  pop0' 
luus  ;  the  inhabitant  must  go  through  the  different 
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ranter,  shepherd,  and  husbandman  : 

property  becomes  valuable,  and  con- 

ives  cause  for  injustice ;  then,  when 

pointed  to  repress  injury,  and  secure 

when  men,  by  the  sanction  of  those 

me  possessed  of    superfluity  }    when 

us  introduced,  and  demands  its  con- 

y,  then  it  is  that  the  sciences  become 

nd  useful  ;  the  state  then  cannot  sub- 

them  ;  they  must  then  be  introduced, 

each  men  to  draw  the  greatest  possible 

pleasure  from  circumscribed  posses- 

9  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of 

ljoyment. 

ices  are  not  the  cause  of  luxury,  but 
mce  ;  and  thi»  destroyer  thus  brings 
ntidote  which  resists  the  virulence  of 
ion.  By  asserting  that  luxury  intro- 
aences,  we  assert  a  truth  ;  but  if,  with 
eject  the  utility  of  learning,  we  assert 
mces  also  introduce  luxury,  we  shall 
Use,  absurd,  aud  ridiculous.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 

it  Altanoi  to  IIinupo,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

now  arrived  at  an  age,  my  son,  when 
isuades  from  application  ;  but  rob  not, 
gratification,  all  the  succeeding  period 
happiness.  Sacrifice  a  little  pleasure 
le  expectance  of  greater.  Tho  study 
»  will  mako  the  rest  of  life  completely 

»ad  of  continuing  the  subject  myself, 
Uowing  instructions  borrowed  from  a 
Josopher  of  China  *.  "  He  who  has 
>rtune  by  study  will  certainly  confirm 
erance.  The  love  of  books  damps  the 
pleasure ;  and  when  this  passion  is 
inshed,  life  is  then  cheaply  supported  ; 
being  possessed  of  more  than  he  wants, 
e  subject  to  great  disappointments,  and 
lose  meanuesses  which  indigence  sonie- 
tidably  produces. 

is  an  unspeakable  pleasure-  attending 
i  voluntary  student.  The  first  time  I 
client  book,  it  is  to  me  just  as  if  I  had 
sv  friend.  When  I  read  over  a  book  I 
id  before,  it  resembles  the  meeting  with 
We  ought  to  lay  hold  of  every  inci- 
for  improvement,  the  trifling  as  well  as 
nt.  It  is  not  one  diamond  alone  which 
to  another  ;  a  common  coarse  stoue  is 
ed  for  that  purpose.  Thus  I  ought  to 
itage  from  the  insults  and  contempt  I 
rom  a  worthless  fellow.  His  brutality 
duce  me  to  self-examination,  and  cor- 
riemish  that  may  have  given  rise  to  his 

th  all  the  pleasures  and  profits  which 
lly  produced  by  learning,  parents  often 
cult  to  induce  their  children  to  study, 
seem  dragged  to  what  wears  the  ap- 
'  application.  Thus  being  dilatory  in 
ing,  all  future  hopes  of  eminence  are 

tttan  of  this  pasMige  mny  also  be  seen  in  Du 
i.  fol.  pp.  47  and  58.  This  extract  will  at  least 
r  that  fondness  for  humour  which  appears  la 
of  the  Chinese. 


entirely  c,ut  off.  If  they  find  themselves  obliged 
to  write  two  lines  more  polite  than  ordinary,  their 
pencil  then  seems  as  heavy  as  a  millstone,  and  they 
spend  ten  years  in  turning  two  or  three  periods 
with  propriety. 

"  These  persons  are  most  at  a  loss  when  a 
banquet  is  almost  over  :  the  plate  and  the  dice  go 
round,  that  the  number  of  little  verses  which  each 
is  obliged  to  repeat,  may  be  determined  by  chance. 
The  booby,  when  it  comes  to  his  turn,  appears 
quite  stupid  and  insensible.  The  company  divert 
themselves  with  his  confusion ;  and  sneers,  winks, 
and  whispers,  are  circulated  at  his  expense.  As 
for  him,  he  opens  a  pair  of  large  heavy  eyes,  stares 
at  all  about  him,  and  even  offers  to  join  in  the 
laugh,  without  ever  considering  himself  as  tho 
burthen  of  all  their  good-humour. 

"  But  it  is  of  no  importance  to  read  much, 
except  you  be  regular  in  reading.  If  it  be  inter- 
rupted for  any  considerable  time,  it  can  never  be 
attended  with  proper  improvement.  Thero  are 
some  who  study  for  one  day  with  intense  applica- 
tion, and  repose  themselves  for  ten  days  after. 
But  wisdom  is  a  coquette,  and  must  be  courted 
with  unabating  assiduity. 

P  It  was  a  saying  of  the  ancients,  that  a  man 
never  opens  a  book  without  reaping  some  advan- 
tage by  it.  I  say  with  them,  that  every  book  can 
serve  to  make  us  more  expert,  except  romances, 
and  these  are  no  better  than  the  instruments  of 
debauchery.  They  are  dangerous  fictions,  where 
love  is  the  ruling  passion. 

"  The  most  indecent  strokes  there  pass  for  turns 
of  wit,  intrigue  and  criminal  liberties  for  gallantry 
and  politeness.  Assignations,  and  even  villany, 
arc  put  in  such  strong  lights,  as  may  inspire  even 
grown  men  with  the  strongest  passion  ;  how  much 
therefore  ought  the  youth  of  either  sex  to  dread 
them,  whose  reason  is  so  weak,  and  whose  hearts 
are  so  susceptible  of  passion ! 

u  To  slip  in  by  a  back  door,  or  leap  a  wall,  are 
accomplishments  that,  when  handsomely  set  off, 
enchant  a  young  heart.  It  is  true  the  plot  is  com- 
monly wound  up  by  a  marriage,  concluded  with 
the  consent  of  parents,  and  adjusted  by  every 
ceremony  prescribed  by  law.  But  as  in  the  body 
of  the  work  there  are  many  passages  that  offend 
good  morals,  overthrow  laudable  custom,  violate 
the  laws,  and  destroy  the.  duties  most  essential  to 
society,  virtue  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous attacks. 

"  But,  say  some,  the  authors  of  these  romances 
have  nothing  in  view,  but  to  represent  vice  pu- 
nished, and  virtue  rewarded.  Granted.  But  will 
the  greater  number  of  readers  take  notice  of  these 
punishments  and  rewards !  Are  not  their  minds 
carried  to  something  else  !  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  heart  with  which  the  author  inspires  the 
love  of  virtue  can  overcome  that  crowd  of  thoughts 
which  sway  them  to  licentiousness  !  To  be  able 
to  inculcate  virtue  bv  so  leaky  a  vehicle,  the 
author  must  be  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank. 
But  in  our  age  we  can  find  but  few  first  rate 
philosophers. 

"  Avoid  such  performances  where  vice  assumes 
the  face  of  virtue  ;  seek  wisdom  and  knowledge 
without  ever  thinking  you  have  found  them.  A 
man  is  wise  while  he  continues  in  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  ;  but  when  he  once  fancies  that  he  has 
found  the  object  of  his  inquiry,  he  then  becomes 
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a  fool.     Learn  to  pursue  virtue  from  the  man  that 
1     is  blind,  who   never  makes  a  step  without  first 
examining  the  ground  with  his  staff. 

"  The  world  is  like  a  vast  sea,  mankind  like  a 
Teasel  sailing  on  its  tempestuous  bosom.  Our 
prudence  is  its  sails,  the  sciences  serve  us  for 
oars,  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  favourable  or 
contrary  winds,  and  judgment  is  the  rudder : 
without  this  last  the  vessel  is  tossed  by  every  bil- 
low, and  will  find  shipwreck  in  every  breeze.  In 
a  word,  obscurity  and  indigence  arc  the  parents  of 
vigilance  and  economy  ;  vigilance  and  economy 
of  riches  and  honour  ;  riches  and  honour  of  pride 
and  luxury  ;  pride  and  luxury,  of  impurity  and 
idleness  ;  and  impurity  and  idleness  again  produce 
indigence  and  obscurity.  Such  are  the  revolutions 
of  life."    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

From  Lie*  Chi  Altanoi  to  Fi'M  Hoam,  Firtt  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pckin,  In  China. 

I  fancy  the  character  of  a  poet  is  in  every  coun- 
try the  same,  fond  of  enjoying  the  present,  careless 
of  the  future,  his  conversation  that  of  a  man  of 
sense,  his  actions  tin  we  of  a  fool !  of  fortitude  able 
to  stand  unmoved  at  the  bursting  of  an  earthquake, 
yet  of  sensibility  to  be  affected  by  the  breaking  of 
a  tea-cup  ;  such  in  his  character,  which,  considered 
in  every  li'^ht,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
leads  to  riches. 

The  poets  of  the  West  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  indigence  as  their  genius,  and  vet  among  the 
numerous  hospitals  designed  to  relieve  the  (mm  or, 
I  have  heard  of  but  one  erected  for  the  benefit  of 
decayed  authors.  This  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  and  called  the  Retreat  of  the  Incurables  ; 
intimating,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to  reclaim 
the  patients,  who  sued  for  reception,  from  poverty, 
or  from  poetry.  To  be  sincere,  were  I  to  send  you 
an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  Western  poets,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  I  fancy  you  would  think  me 
employed  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
human  wretchedness. 

Homer  is  the  first  poet  and  beggar  of  note  among 
the  ancients  ;  he  was  blind,  and  sung  his  ballads 
about  the  streets  ;  but  it  is  oliserved,  that  his  mouth 
was  more  frequently  filled  with  verses  than  with 
bread.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  better  off : 
he  had  two  trades  ;  he  was  a  poet  for  his  diversion, 
and  helped  to  turn  a  mill,  in  order  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. Terence  was  a  slave,  and  Boetliius  died  in 
gaol. 

Among  the  Italians,  Paulo  Rorghese,  almost  as 
good  a  poet  asTasso,  knew  fourteen  different  trades, 
and  yet  died  because  he  could  get  employment  in 
none.  Tasso  himself,  who  had  the  most  amiable 
character  of  all  poets,  has  often  been  obliged  to 
borrow  a  crown  from  some  friend,  in  order  to  pay 
for  a  month's  sulisistencc  ;  he  has  left  us  a  pretty 
sonnet,  addressed  to  his  cat,  in  which  he  begs  the 
light  of  her  eyes  to  write  by,  being  too  poor  to 
afford  himself  a  candle.  Rat  Rentivoglio,  poor 
Rentivoglio  !  chiefly  demands  our  pity.  His  co- 
medics  will  last  with  the  Italian  language ;  ho 
dissipated  a  noble  fortune  in  acts  of  charity  and 
benevolence  ;  but  falling  into  misery  in  his  old  age, 
was  refused  to  be  admitted  into  an  hospital  which 
he  himself  had  erected. 


In  Spain,  it  is  said,  the  great  Cervantes  died  of 
hunger  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  famous  GamocM 
ended  his  days  in  an  hospital. 

If  we  turn  to  France,  we  shall  there  find  even 
stronger  instances  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  public 
Vaugelas,  one  of  the  politest  writers,  and  one  rf 
the  honestest  men  of  his  time,  was  surnamed  the 
Owl,  from  his  being  obliged  to  keep  within  all  day, 
and  venture  out  only  bv  night,  through  fear  of  h» 
creditors.  His  last  will  is  very  remarkable  ;  after 
having  bequeathed  all  his  worldly  substance  to  the 
discharging  his  debts,  he  goes  on  thus  :  u  But  as 
there  still  may  remain  some  creditors  unpaid, 
even  after  all  that  I  hare  shall  have  been  disposed 
of,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  my  last  will,  that  my  body 
should  be  sold  to  the  surgeons  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  that  the  purchase  should  go  to  the 
discharging  those  debts  which  I  owe  to  society ; 
so  that,  if  I  could  not,  while  living,  at  least  when 
dead,  I  may  be  useful." 

Cassander  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
his  time,  yet  all  liis  merit  could  not  procure  him  aw 
bare  subsistence.     Being  by  degrees  driven  into  si 
hatred  of  all  mankind  from  the  little  pity  he  found 
amongst  them,  he  even  ventured  at  last  ungrate* 
fully  to  impute  his  calamities  to  Providence.    Is 
his  last  agonies,  when  the  priest  entreated  him  Is 
rely  on  the  justice  of  heaven,  and  ask  mercy  from 
him  that  made  him  ;  u  If  God,"  replies  he,  "hat 
shown  me  no  justice  here,  what  reason  have  I  to 
expect  any  from   him    hereafter!"     But  being 
answered,  that  a  suspension  of  justice  was  do 
argument  that  should  induce  us  to  doubt  of  its 
reality ;  **  Let  me  entreat  you,'*  continued  his  coo- 
fessor,  "  by  all  tliat  is  dear,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God, your  father,  your  maker,  and  friend." — "No,* 
replied  tho  exas|»eratcd  wretch,  **  vou  know  the  ! 
manner  in  which  he  left  me  to  live  ;    and  pointing 
to  the  straw  on  which  he  was  stretched,  "and 
you  see  the  manner  in  which  he  leaves  me  to  die  1" 
But  the  sufferings  of  the  poet  in  other  countries 
is  nothing  when  compared  to  his  distresses  hoe  I 
the  names  of  Spenser  and  Otway,  Butler  and 
Dry  den,  arc  every  day  mentioned  as  a  national  re- 
proach :  some  of  them  lived  in  a  state  of  precariosi 
indigence,  and  others  literally  died  of  hunger. 

At  present  tlie  few  poets  of  England  no  longer  , 
depend  on  the  great  for  subsistence,  they  have 
now  no  other  patrons  but  the  public ;  and  tsf 
public,  collectively  considered,  is  a  good  and  a 
generous  master.  It  is,  indeed,  too  frequently 
mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  every  candidate  lor 
favour  ;  but  to  make  amends,  it  is  never  mistaken 
long.  A  performance  indeed  may  be  forced  for  a 
time  into  reputation,  but  destitute  of  real  merit  it 
soon  sinks  ;  time,  the  touchstone  of  what  is  truly 
valuable,  will  soon  discover  the  fraud ;  and  an 
author  should  never  arrogate  to  himself  any  share 
of  success,  till  his  works  have  been  read  at  least 
ten  years  with  satisfaction. 

A  man  of  letters  at  present,  whose  works  ire 
valuable,  is  perfectly  sensible  of  their  value.  Every 
indite  member  of  the  community,  by  buying  wk*t 
j  lie  writes,  contributes  to  reward  him.  The  ndieah 
j  therefore  of  living  in  a  garret,  might  have  been 
'  wit  in  the  last  age,  but  continues  such  no  longer, 
I  because  no  longer  true.  A  writer  of  real  merit 
:  now  may  easily  lie  rich  if  his  heart  be  set  only* 
,  fortune  :  and  for  those  who  have  no  merit,  it  ■ 
|  but  fit  that  such  should  remain  in  merited 
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xity.  He  may  now  refuse  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
-without  fearing  to  incur  his  patron's  displeasure, 
or  to  starve  by  remaining  at  home.  He  may  now 
-venture  to  appear  in  company  with  just  such 
clothes  as  other  men  generally  wear,  and  talk  even 
to  princes  with  all  the  conscious  superiority  of 
wisdom.  Though  he  cannot  boast  of  fortune  here, 
jet  he  can  bravely  assent  the  dignity  of  independ- 
ence.    Adieu* 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

FROM  THE  8AMB. 

I  havk  interested  myself  so  long  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  this  people,  that  I  am  almost  become  an 
Englishman  ;  I  now  begin  to  read  with  pleasure 
of  their  taking  towns  or  gaining  battles,  and 
secretly  wish  disappointment  to  all  the  enemies  of 
Britain.  Yet  still  my  regard  to  mankind  fills  me 
with  concern  for  their  contentions.  I  could  wish 
to  see  the  disturbances  of  Europe  once  more  amica- 
bly adjusted  ;  I  am  an  enemy  to  nothing  in  this 
good  world  but  war  ;  I  hate  fighting  between  rival 
states  ;  I  hate  it  between  man  and  man  ;  I  hate 
fighting  even  between  women. 

I  already  informed  you,  that  while  Europe  was 
at  variance,  we  were  also  threatened  from  the 
stage  with  an  irreconcileable  opposition,  and  that 
oar  singing-women  were  resolved  to  sing  at  each 
other  to  the  end  of  the  season.  O  my  friend,  those 
fears  were  just.  They  are  not  only  determined  to 
ring  at  each  other  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
what  is  worse,  to  sing  the  same  song,  and  what  is 
still  more  insupportable,  to  make  us  pay  for  hear- 
ing. 

If  they  be  for  war,  for  my  part  I  should  advise 
them  to  have  a  public  congress,  and  there  fairly 
squall  at  each  other.  What  signifies  sounding  the 
trumpet  of  defiance  at  a  distance,  and  calling  in 
the  town  to  fight  their  battles.  I  would  have  them 
come  boldly  into  one  of  the  most  open  and  fre- 
quented streets,  face  to  face,  and  there  try  their 
skill  in  quavering. 

However  this  may  be,  resolved  I  am  that  they 
shall  not  touch  one  single  piece  of  silver  more  of 
mine.     Though  I  have  ears  for  music,  thanks  to 
heaven  they  are  not  altogether  asses'  ears.   What ! 
Polly  and  the  Pickpocket  to-night,  Polly  and  the 
Pickpocket  to-morrow  night,  and  Polly  and  the 
Pickpocket  again  ;  I  want  patience.     I  will  hear 
Ho  more.     My  soul  is  out  of  tune,  all  jarring  dis- 
cord  and  confusion.     Rest,  rest  ye  dear  three 
clinking    shillings    in   my  pocket's  bottom  ;  the 
Diusic  you  make  is  more  harmonious  to  my  spirit, 
than  catgut,  rosin,  or  all  the  nightingales  that  ever 
chirruped  in  petticoats. 

But  what  raises  my  indignation  to  the  greatest 
degree,  is  that  this  piping  does  not  only  pester  me 
on  the  stage,  but  is  my  punishment  in  private  con- 
versation. What  is  it  to  me,  whether  the  fine  pipe 
of  one,  or  the  great  manner  of  the  other,  be  pre- 
ferable !  what  care  I  if  one  has  a  better  top,  or  the 
other  a  nobler  bottom  1  how  am  I  concerned  if 
one  sings  from  the  stomach,  or  the  other  sings 
with  a  snap  1  Yet  paltry  as  these  matters  are, 
they  make  a  subject  of  debate  wherever  I  go,  and 
this  musical  dispute,  especially  among  the  fair 
almost  always  ends  in  a  very  unmusical  alter- 


Sure  the  spirit  of  contention  is  mixed  into  tne 
very  constitution  of  the  people  ;  divisions  among 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  arise  only  from 
their  higher  concerns,  but  subjects  the  roost  con- 
temptible are  made  an  affair  of  party  here,  the 
spirit  is  carried  even  into  their  amusements.  The 
very  ladies,  whose  duty  it  should  seem  to  allay  the 
impetuosity  of  the  opposite  sex,  become  themselves 
party  champions,  engage  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  scold  at  each  other,  and  show  their  courage, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  lovers  and  their 
beauty. 

There  are  even  a  numerous  set  of  poets  who 
help  to  keep  up  the  contention,  and  write  for  the 
stage.  Mistake  me  not,  I  do  not  mean  pieces  to 
be  acted  upon  it,  but  panegyrical  verses  on  the 
performers,  for  that  is  the  most  universal  method 
of  writing  for  the  stage  at  present.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  stage  poet  therefore  to  watch  the 
appearance  of  every  new  player  at  his  own  house, 
and  so  come  out  next  day  with  a  flaunting  copy  of 
newspaper  verses.  In  these  Nature  and  the  actor 
may  be  said  to  run  races,  the  player  always  coming 
off  victorious ;  or  Nature  may  mistake  him  for 
herself  ;  or  old  Shakspeare  may  put  on  his  wind- 
ing sheet  and  pay  him  a  visit ;  or  the  tuneful  Nine 
may  strike  up  their  harps  in  his  praise  ;  or,  should 
it  happen  to  be  an  actress,  Venus,  the  beauteous 
Queen  of  Love,  and  the  naked  Graces,  are  ever  in 
waiting  :  the  lady  must  be  herself  a  goddess  bred 
and  born  ;  she  must — but  you  shall  have  a  speci- 
men of  one  of  these  poems,  which  may  convey  a 
more  precise  idea. 


ON  SKKIfVO  MRS. PKRPORM  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  v 

To  you,  bright  fair,  the  Nine  address  their  lays 

And  tune  my  feeble  voioe  to  sing  thy  praise. 

The  heartfelt  power  of  every  charm  divine, 

Who  can  withstand  their  all-commanding  shine! 

See  how  she  moves  along  with  every  grace, 

While  soul-brought  tears  steal  down  each  shining  face. 

She  speaks,  'tis  rapture  all  and  nameless  bliss, 

Ye  gods !  what  transport  e'er  compared  to  this  ? 

As  when  in  Paphian  groves  the  queen  of  love, 

With  fond  complaint  address'd  the  listening  Jove; 

Twas  joy  and  endless  blisses  all  aroand. 

And  rocks  forgot  their  hardness  at  the  sound. 

Then  first,  at  last  e'en  Jove  was  taken  in. 

And  felt  her  charms,  without  disguise,  within. 

And  yet  think  not,  my  friend,  that  I  have  any 
particular  animosity  against  the  champions  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  present  commotion  ;  on  the  ' 
contrary,  I  could  find  pleasure  in  their  music,  if 
served  up  at  proper  intervals ;  if  I  heard  it  only 
on  proper  occasions,  and  not  about  it  wherever  I 
go.  In  fact,  I  could  patronize  them  both  ;  and  as 
an  instance  of  my  condescension  in  this  particular, 
they  may  come  and  give  me  a  song  at  my  lodging, 
on  any  evening  when  I  am  at  leisure,  provided  they 
keep  a  becoming  distance,  and  stand,  while  they 
continue  to  entertain  me,  with  decent  humiUty  at 
the  door. 

You  perceive  I  have  not  read  the  seventeen 
books  of  Chinese  ceremonies  to  no  purpose.  I 
know  the  proper  share  of  respect  due  to  every 
rank  in  society.  Stage-players,  fire-eaters,  singing- 
women,  dancing-do^s,  wild  beasts,  and  wire-walkers, 
as  their  efforts  are  exerted  for  our  amusement, 
ought  not  entirely  to  be  despised.  The  laws  of 
every  country  should  allow  them  to  play  their 
tricks  at  least  with  impunity.    They  should  not  be 
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branded  with  the  ignominious  appellation  of  vaga- 
bonds ;  at  least  they  deserve  a  rank  in  society 
equal  to  the  mystery  of  barbers  or  undertakers ; 
and  could  my  influence  extend  so  far,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  earu  even  forty  or  fifty  pouuds  a 
year,  if  eminent  in  their  profession. 

I  am  sensible,  however,  that  you  will  censure 
me  for  profusion  in  this  respect,  bred  up  as  you 
are  in  the  narrow  prejudices  of  Eastern  frugality. 
You  will  undoubtedly  assert,  that  such  a  stipend 
is  too  great  for  so  useless  an  employment.  Yet 
how  will  your  surprise  increase,  when  told,  that 
though  the  law  holds  them  as  vagabonds,  many  of 
them  earn  more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  You 
i  are  amazed.  There  is  cause  for  amazement.  A 
vagalmnd  with  a  thousand  a  year  is  indeed  a 
curiosity  in  nature  ;  a  wonder  far  surpassing  the 
flying-fish,  petrified  crab,  or  travelling  lobster. 
However,  from  my  great  love  to  the  profession, 
I  would  willingly  have  them  divested  of  part  of 
their  contempt,  and  |»art  of  their  finery ;  the  law 
should  kindly  take  them  under  the  wing  of  pro- 
tection, fix  them  into  a  corporation,  like  that  of 
the  barbers,  and  abridge  their  ignominy  and  their 

rnsions.  As  to  their  abilities  in  other  respects, 
would  leave  that  entirely  to  the  public,  who  are 
certainly  in  this  case  the  properest  judges — 
whether  thev  despise  them  or  no. 

Yes,  my  f\im,  I  would  abridge  their  pensions. 
A  theatrical  warrior,  who  conducts  the  battles  of 
the  stage,  should  be  cooped  up  with  the  same  cau- 
tion as  a  Ifcuitam  cock  that  is  kept  for  fighting. 
When  one  of  those  animals  is  taken  from  its  native 
dunghill,  we  retrench  it  both  in  the  quantity  of  its 
food,  and  the  number  of  its  seraglio :  players 
should  in  the  same  manner  be  fed,  not  fattened  ; 
they  should  be  ]K>rmitted  to  get  their  bread,  but 
not  to  eat  the  people's  bread  into  the  bargain  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  |>crmittcd  to  keep  four  mistresses, 
in  conscience  they  should  he  contented  only  with  two. 

Wert?  stage-players  thus  brought  into  bounds, 
pcrliaps  we  should  find  their  admirers  less  san- 
guine, and  consequently  less  ridiculous  in  patron- 
izing them.  We  should  no  longer  be  struck  with 
the  absurdity  of  seeing  the  same  people,  whose 
valour  makes  such  a  figure  abroad,  apostrophizing 
in  tiie  praise  of  a  bouncing  blockhead,  and  wrang- 
ling in  the  defence  of  a  copper-tailed  actress  at 
home. 

I  shall  conclude  my  letter  with  the  sensible 
admonition  ol  Me*  the  philosopher.  '*  You  love 
harmony,"  says  he,**  and  are  cliarmed  with  music. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  hearing  a  fine  voice,  when 
you  are  in  your  closet  with  a  lovely  parterre 
under  your  eye,  or  in  the  night-time,  while  per- 
haps  the  moon  diffuses  her  silver  rays.  But  is  a 
man  to  carry  thin  passion  so  far  as  to  let  a  com- 
pany of  comedians,  musicians,  and  singers  grow 
rich  ujmjii  his  exhausted  fortune  I  If  so,  he  re- 
sembles one  of  those  dead  bodies,  whose  brains 
the  euibahuers  have  picked  out  through  its  ears." 
Adieu. 

LETTER  LXXXVI. 

FhOM  THK  SAMR. 

Of  all  the  places  of  amusement  where  gentlemen 
and  ladies  are  entertained,  I  have  not  Wen  yet  to 
visit  Newmarket.  This,  I  am  told,  is  a  large  field  ; 
where,  upon  certain  occasions,  three  or  four  horses 


are  brought  together;  then  set  a  running,  and 
that  horse  which  runs  the  fastest  wins  the  wager. 
This  is  reckoned  a  very  polite  and  fashionable 
amusement  here,  much  more  followed  by  the 
nobility  than  partridge-fighting  at  Java,  or  paper 
kites  in  Madagascar  ;  several  of  the  great  here,  1 
am  told,  understand  as  much  of  farriery  as  their 
grooms  ;  and  a  horse,  with  any  share  of  merit,  can 
never  want  a  patron  among  the  nobility. 

Wo  have  a  description  of  this  entertainment 
almost  every  day  in  some  of  the  gazettes,  as  for 
instance  :  "  On  such  a  day  the  Give  and  Take 
nlate  was  run  for  between  his  grace's  Grab,  his 
lordship's  Periwinkle,  and  'squire  Smackem's  SU- 
mcrkin.     All  rode  their  own  horses.     There  was 
the  greatest  concourse  of  nobility  that  has  been 
known  here  for  several  seasons.     The  odds  were 
in  favour  of  Crab  in  the  beginning,  but  Slamerkin, 
after  the  first  heat,  seemed  to  have  the  match 
hollow  :  however,  it  was  soon  seen  that  Periwinkle 
improved  in  wind,  which  at  last  turned  oat  accord- 
ingly ;  Crab  was  run  to  a  stand-still,  Slamerkin 
was  knocked  up,  and  Periwinkle  was  brought  in 
with  universal  applause."     Thus  you  see  Peri* 
winkle  received  universal  applause,  and  no  doubt 
his  lordship  came  in  for  some  share  of  that  praise 
which  was  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  Periwinkle. 
Sun  of  China  !  how  glorious  must  the  senator 
ap|>ear  in  his  cap  and  leather  breeches,  his  whip 
crossed  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  coming  to  the  god 
amongst  the  shouts   of  grooms,  jockeys,  pun]*, 
stable-bred  dukes,  and  degraded  generals  ! 

From  the  description  of  this  princely  amusement, 
now  transcribed,  and  from  the  great  veneration 
I  have  for  the  characters  of  its  principal  promo- 
ters, I  make  no  doubt  but  I  shall  look  upon  I 
horse-race  with  becoming  reverence,  predispoied 
as  I  am  by  a  similar  amusement,  of  which  I  hare 
lately  been  a  spectator  ;  for  just  now  I  happened 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  a  art- 
rare. 

Whether  this  contention  between  three  carta  of 
different  parishes  was  promoted  by  a  subscription 
among  the  nobility,  or  whether  the  grand  jury,  in 
council  assembled,  had  gloriously  combiucd  to  en* 
courage  plaustral  merit,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine  ;  but  certain  it  is  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  regularity  and  decorum, 
and  the  company,  which  made  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance, were  universally  of  opinion,  that  the  sport 
was  high,  the  running  fine,  and  the  riders  influ- 
enced by  no  bribe. 

It  wan  run  on  the  road  from  London  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Brentford,  between  a  turnip-cart,  a 
dust-cart,  aud  a  dung-cart ;  each  of  the  owner* 
condescending  to  mount  and  be  his  own  driver. 
The  odds  at  starting  were  Dust  against  Dung  five 
to  four  ;  but,  after  half  a  mile's  going,  the  know- 
ing ones  found  themselves  all  on  the  wrong  iiaVf 
and  it  was  Turnip  against  the  field,  brasf  to 
silver. 

Soon,  however,  the  contest  became  more  doubt- 
ful ;  Turnip  indeed  kept  the  way,  but  it  was  per-  , 
ceived  that  Dung  had  better  bottom.  The  snsd  > 
re-echoed  with  the  shouts  of  the  spectators ;  *  Dong  ; 
against  Turnip  !  Turnip  against  Dung  !"  was  now  . 
the  universal  cry ;  neck  and  neck  ;  one  rode  lighter,  ! 
but  the  other  had  more  judgment.  I  could  not 
but  particularly  observe  the  ardour  with  which  j 
the  fair  sex  espoused  the  cause  of  the  different 
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viden  on  this  occasion ;  one  was  charmed  with 
the  unwashed  beauties  of  Dang  ;  another  was 
captivated  with  the  patibulary  aspect  of  Turnip  ; 
'while,  in  the  mean  time,  unfortunate  gloomy  Dust, 
who  came  whipping  behind,  was  cheered  by  the 
encouragement  of  some,  and  pity  of  all. 

The  contention  now  continued  for  some  time, 
-without  a  possibility  of  determining  to  whom  vic- 
tory designed  the  prize.     The  winning-post  ap- 
peared in  view,  and  he  who  drove  the  turnip-cart 
assured  himself  of  success  ;  and  successful  he 
might  have  been,  had  his  horse  been  as  ambitious 
as  he ;  but  upon  approaching  a  turn  from  the 
load,  which  led  homewards,  the  horse  fairly  stood 
still,  and  refused  to  move  a  foot  farther.     The 
dung-cart  had  scarcely  time  to  enjoy  this  teropo- 
Tary  triumph,  when  it  was  pitched  headlong  into 
a  ditch  by  the  wayside,  and  the  rider  left  to  wal- 
low in  congenial  mud.    Dust,  in  the  mean  time, 
soon  came  up,  and  not  being  far  from  the  post, 
came  in  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  all 
the  spectators,  and  greatly  caressed  by  all  the  qua- 
lity of  Brentford.     Fortune  was  kind  only  to  one, 
who  ought  to  have  been  favourable  to  all  ;  each 
had  peculiar  merit,  each  laboured  hard  to  earn  the 
prize,  and  each  richly  deserved  the  cart  he  drove. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  description  may  not 
have  anticipated  that  which  I  intended  giving  of 
Newmarket.     I  am  told  there  is  little  else  to  be 
seen  even  there.    There  may  be  some  minute  dif- 
ferences in  the  dress  of  the  spectators,  but  none  at 
all  in  their  understandings  ;  the  quality  of  Brent- 
ford are  as  remarkable  for  politeness  and  delicacy 
as  the  breeders  of  Newmarket.    The  quality  of 
Brentford  drive  their  own  carts,  and  the  honour- 
able fraternity  of  Newmarket  ride  their  own  horses. 
In  short,  the  matches  in  one  place  are  as  rational 
as  those  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  turnips,  dust,  and  dung,  are  all  that  can 
be  found  to  furnish  out  description  in  either. 

Forgive  me,  my  friend,  but  a  person  like  me, 
bred  up  in  a  philosophic  seclusion,  is  apt  to  regard, 
perhaps  with  too  much  asperity,  those  occurrences, 
which  sink  man  below  his  station  in  nature,  and 
diminish  the  intrinsic  value  of  humanity.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXVII. 
From  Fom  IIoam  to  LrKN  Chi  Altawoi. 

You  tell  me  the  people  of  Europe  are  wise  ;  but 
where  lies  their  wisdom  ?  You  say  they  are  valiant 
too ;  yet  I  have  some  reasons  to  doubt  of  their 
▼alour.  They  are  engaged  in  war  among  each 
other,  yet  apply  to  the  Russians,  their  neighbours 
%nd  ours,  for  assistance.  Cultivating  such  an  alli- 
ance argues  at  once  imprudence  and  timidity. 
All  subsidies  paid  for  such  an  aid  is  strengthening 
the  Russians,  already  too  powerful,  and  weaken- 
ing the  employers,  already  exhausted  by  intestiuc 
Commotions. 

I  cannot  avoid  beholding  the  Russian  empire  as 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  more  western  parts  of 
Europe  ;  as  an  enemy  already  possessed  of  great 
strength,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  government, 
every  day  threatening  to  become  more  powerful. 
This  extensive  empire,  which,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  occupies  almost  a  third  of  the  old  world, 
was,  about  two  centuries  ago,  divided  into  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  and  from  such  a 


division  consequently  feeble.  Since  the  times, 
however,  of  Johan  Basilides,  it  has  increased  in 
strength  and  extent ;  and  those  untrodden  forests, 
those  innumerable  savage  animals  which  formerly 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  are  now  removed, 
and  colonies  of  mankind  planted  in  their  room. 
A  kingdom  thus  enjoying  peace  internally,  pos- 
sessed of  an  unbounded  extent  of  dominion,  and 
learning  the  military  art  at  the  expense  of  others 
abroad,  must  every  day  grow  more  powerful  ;  and 
it  is  probable  we  shall  hear  Russia,  in  future  times, 
as  formerly,  called  the  Officina  Gentium. 

It  was  long  the  wish  of  Peter,  their  great  mon- 
arch, to  have  a  fort  in  some  of  the  western  parts 
of  Europe  ;  many  of  his  schemes  and  treaties  were 
directed  to  this  end,  but  happily  for  Europe  he 
failed  in  them  all.  A  fort  in  the  power  of  this 
people  would  be  like  the  possession  of  a  floodgate  ; 
and  whenever  ambition,  interest,  or  necessity 
prompted,  they  might  then  be  able  to  deluge  the 
whole  western  world  with  a  barbarous  inundation. 

Believe  me,  my  friend,  I  cannot  sufficiently  con- 
temn the  politicians  of  Europe,  who  thus  make 
this  powerful  people  arbitrators  in  their  quarrel. 
The  Russians  are  now  at  that  period  between  re- 
finement and  barbarity,  which  seems  most  adapted 
to  military  achievement,  and  if  once  they  happen 
to  get  footing  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  sons  of  effeminacy  and 
dissention  that  can  serve  to  remove  them.  The 
fertile  valley  and  soft  climate  will  ever  be  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  draw  whole  myriads  from 
their  native  deserts,  the  trackless  wild,  or  snowy 
mountain. 

History,  experience,  reason,  nature,  expand  the 
book  of  wisdom  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  but 
they  will  not  read.  We  have  seen  with  terror  a 
winged  phalanx  of  famished  locusts,  each  singly 
contemptible,  but  from  multitude  become  hideous, 
cover,  like  clouds,  the  face  of  dav,  and  threaten 
the  whole  world  with  ruin.  We  nave  seen  them 
settling  on  the  fertile  plains  of  India  and  Egypt, 
destroying  in  an  instant  the  labours  and  the  hopes 
of  nations  ;  sparing  neither  the  fruit  of  the  earth 
nor  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  changing  into 
a  frightful  desert  landscapes  of  once  luxuriant 
beauty.  We  have  seen  myriads  of  ants  issuing 
together  from  the  southern  desert,  like  a  torrent 
whose  source  was  inexhaustible,  succeeding  each 
other  without  end,  and  renewing  their  destroyed 
forces  with  unwearied  perseverance,  bringing  deso- 
lation wherever  they  came,  banishing  men  and 
animals,  and,  when  destitute  of  all  subsistence,  in 
heaps  infecting  the  wilderness  which  they  had 
made !  Like  these  have  been  the  migrations  of 
men.  When  as  yet  savage,  and  almost  resembling 
their  brute  partners  in  the  forest,  subject,  like 
them,  only  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  and  directed 
by  hunger  alone  in  the  choice  of  an  abode,  how 
have  we  seen  whole  armies  starting  wild  at  once 
from  their  forests  and  their  dens  1  Goths,  Huns, 
Vandals,  Saracens,  Turks,  Tartars,  myriads  of 
men,  animals  in  human  form,  without  country, 
without  name,  without  laws,  overpowering  by 
numbers  all  opposition,  ravaging  cities,  over- 
turning empires,  and,  after  having  destroyed 
whole  nations,  and  spread  extensive  desolation, 
how  have  we  seen  them  sink  oppressed  by  some 
new  enemy,  more  barbarous  and  even  more  un- 
known than  they  I    Adieu. 
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LETTER  LXXXVIII. 

From  Lik*  Chi  Alt  a  mot  to  Fcm  Uoam,  Pint  President  of 
tlio  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

As  the  instruction  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  country 

• 

is  entirely  committed  to  the  care  of  foreigner*,  as 
their  language-masters,  music-masters,  hair-friz- 
zers,  and  governesses,  are  all  from  abroad,  I  had 
nome  intentions  of  opening  a  female  academy 
myself,  and  made  no  doubt,  as  I  was  quite  a 
foreigner,  of  meeting  a  favourable  receptiou. 

In  this  I  intended  to  instruct  the  ladies  in  all 
the  conjugal  mysteries  ;  wives  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  managing  husbands,  and  maids  the  skill 
«>f  properly  choosing  them.  I  would  teach  a  wife 
how  far  she  might  venture  to  be  sick  without 
giving  disgust  ;  she  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
great  benefits  of  the  colic  in  the  stomach,  and  all 
the  thorough-bred  insolence  of  fashion ;  maids 
should  learn  the  secret  of  nicely  distinguishing 
every  competitor ;  they  should  be  able  to  know 
the  difference  lietween  a  pedant  and  a  scholar,  a 
citizen  and  a  prig,  a  squire  and  his  horse,  a  beau 
and  his  monkey  ;  but  chiefly  thev  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  managing  their  smiles,  from  the  con- 
temptuous simper  to  the  long  laborious  laugh. 

Hut  I  have  discontinued  the  project ;  for  what 
would  signify  teaching  ladies  the  manner  of  go- 
verning or  choosing  husbands,  when  marriage  is 
at  present  no  much  out  of  fashion,  that  a  lady  is 
very  well  off  who  can  get  any  husband  at  all ! 
Celibacy  now  prevails  in  even'  rank  of  life  ;  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  old  bachelor*,  and  the 
houses  with  ladies  who  have  refused  good  offers, 
and  are  never  likely  to  receive  any  for  the  future. 

The  only  advice,  therefore,  I  could  give  the  fair 
sex,  as  things  stand  at  present,  is  to  get  husbands 
as  fast  as  they  can.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  whole  creation,  not  even  Babylon  in  ruins, 
more  truly  deplorable  than  a  lady  in  the  virgin 
bloom  of  sixty-three  ;  nor  a  battered  unmarried 
beau,  who  squibs  about  from  place  to  place,  show- 
ing his  pigtail  wig  and  his  ears.  The  one  appears 
to  my  imagination  in  the  form  of  a  double  night- 
cap, or  a  roll  of  pomatum,  the  other  in  the  shape 
of  an  electuary,  or  a  box  of  pills. 

I  would  once  more,  therefore,  advise  the*  ladies 
to  get  husbands.  I  would  desire  them  not  to  dis- 
card an  old  lover  without  very  sufficient  reasons, 
nor  treat  the  new  with  ill-nature  till  they  know 
him  false  ;  let  not  prudes  allege  the  falseness  of 
their  sex,  coquettes  the  pleasures  of  long  courtship, 
or  parents  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  penny 
for  penny.  I  have  reasons  tliat  would  silence  even 
a  casuist  in  this  particular.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  I  divide  the  subject  into  fifteen  heads, 
and  then  tic  art/ummtor — but  not  to  give  you  and 
myself  the  splceu,  be  contented  at  present  with  on 
Indian  tale : — 

In  a  winding  of  the  river  Ainidar,  just  before 
it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  lies  an  island 
unfrequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent. 
In  this  seclusion,  blessed  with  all  that  wild  uncul- 
tivated nature  could  bestow,  lived  a  princess  and 
her  two  daughters.  She  had  been  wrecked  ui>on 
the  coast  while  her  children  as  yet  were  infants, 
who,  of  consequence,  though  grown  up,  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  man.  Yet,  inexperienced 
a*  the  young  ladies  were  to  the  opposite  sex,  both 


early  discovered  symptoms,  the  one  of  prudery, 
the  other  of  being  a  coquette.  The  eldest  was  ever 
learning  maxims  of  wisdom  and  discretion  from 
her  mama,  while  the-  youngest  employed  all  her 
hours  in  gazing  at  her  own  face  in  a  neighbouring 
fountain. 

Their  usual  amusement  in  this  solitude  wu 
fishing  :  their  mother  had  taught  them  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  art ;  she  showed  them  which  were  the 
most  likely  places  to  throw  out  the  line,  what  baits 
were  most  proper  for  the  various  seasons,  and  the 
best  manner  to  draw  up  the  finny  prey  when  they 
had  hooked  it.  In  this  manner  they  spent  their 
time,  easy  and  innocent,  till  one  day,  the  princes* 
being  indisj>osed,  desired  them  to  go  and  catch  Iter 
a  sturgeon  or  a  shark  for  supper,  which  she  fan- 
cied might  sit  easy  on  her  stomach.  The  daugh- 
ters obeyed,  and  clapping  on  a  gold  fish,  the  usual 
bait  on  those  occasions,  went  and  sat  upon  one  of 
the  rocks,  letting  the  gilded  hook  glide  down  with 
the  stream. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  farther  down,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  lived  a  diver  for  pearls ;  a> 
youth,  who  by  long  habit  in  his  trade  was  abaosfc 
grown  amphibious  ;  so  that  he  could  remain  whole 
hours  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  without  ever 
fetching  breath.      He  happened  to  be  at  that  verv 
instant  diving  when  the  ladies  were  fishing  with 
the  gilded  hook.  Seeing,  therefore,  the  bait,  which 
to  him  had  the  appearance  of  real  gold,  he  wm  ,' 
resolved  to  seize  the  prize  ;  but  both  his  hand) 
being  already  filled  with  pearl  oysters,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  snap  at  it  with  his  mouth :  the 
consequence  is  easily  imagined  ;  the  hook,  before 
tin  perceived,  was  instantly  fastened  to  the  jaw,  nor 
could  he,  with  all  his  efforts  or  his  floundering,  get 
free. 

M  Sister,"  cries  the  youngest  princess,  "  I  haw 
certainly  caught  a  monstrous  fish  ;  I  never  per- 
ceived anything  struggle  so  at  the  end  of  my  line 
l>cfore  ;  come  and  help  me  to  draw  it  in."  They 
both  now,  therefore,  assisted  in  fishing  up  the  diver 
on  shore  ;  but  nothing  could  equal  their  surprise 
upon  seeing  him.  **  Bless  my  eyes,**  cries  the 
prude,  "  what  have  we  got  liere  t  This  is  a  very 
odd  fish,  to  be  sure  ;  I  never  saw  anything  in  my 
life  look  so  queer  ;  what  eyes,  what  terrible  clawi, 
what  a  monstrous  snout  I  I  have  read  of  this 
monster  somewhere  before,  it  certainly  must  be  ft 
tanlany,  that  eats  women  ;  let  us  tlirow  it  back 
into  the  sea,  where  we  found  it." 

The  diver  in  the  meantime  stood  upon  the  beach, 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  with  the  hook  in  his  mouth, 
using  ever}-  art  that  he  thought  could  best  excite 
pity,  and  particularly  looking  extremely  tender, 
which  is  usual  in  such  circumstances.  The  co- 
quette, therefore,  in  some  measure  influenced  by 
the  innocence  of  his  looks,  ventured  to  contradict 
her  companion.  "Ujwn  my  word,  sister,"  »J* 
she,  a  I  see  nothing  in  the  animal  so  very  terrible 
as  you  are  pleased  to  apprehend  ;  I  think  it  may 
servo  well  enough  for  a  change.  Always  sharb, 
ami  sturgeons,  and  lolwters,  and  crawfish,  make 
me  quite  nick,  I  fancy  a  slice  of  this,  nicely  grQ- 
laded,  and  dressed  up  with  shrimp  sauce,  would 
be  pretty  eating.  I  fancy  mamma  would  like  a  bit 
witli  pickles  above  all  things  in  the  world  ;  and  if 
it  should  not  sit  easy  on  her  stomach,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  discontinue  it  when  found  disagree- 
able) you  know.*' — "  Horrid  1"  cries  the  prude, 
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ie  girl  be  poisoned !  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
I  have  read  of  it  in  twenty  places.  It 
here  described  as  the  most  pernicious 
it  ever  infested  the  ocean.  I  am  certain 
dost  insidious,  ravenous  creature  in  the 
i  is  certain  destruction  if  taken  inter- 
rhe  youngest  sister  was  now,  therefore, 
submit ;  both  assisted  in  drawing  the 
some  violence  from  the  diver's  jaw  ; 
lding  himself  at  liberty,  bent  his  breast 
ie  broad  wave  and  disappeared  in  an 

this  juncture  the  mother  came  down  to 
,  to  know  the  cause  of  her  daughters' 
y  told  her  every  circumstance,  describing 
er  they  had  caught  The  old  lady  was 
most  discreet  women  in  the  world  ;  she 
the  black -eyed  princess,  from  two  black 
lad  received  in  her  youth,  being  a  little 

0  boxing  in  her  liquor.  "  Alas,  my  chil- 
es she,  "  what  have  you  done !  The  fish 
it  was  a  man-fish  ;  one  of  the  most  tame 
animals  in  the  world.  We  could  have 
un  and  play  about  the  garden,  and  he 
e  been  twenty  times  more  entertaining 
iquirrel  or  monkey." — u  If  that  be  all, 
voting  coquette,  "  we  will  fish  for  him 
•  that  be  all,  1  '11  hold  three  tooth-picks 
rand  of  snuff,  I  catch  him  whenever  I 

Accordingly  they  threw  in  their  line 
> ;  but  with  all  their  gilding,  and  pad- 

1  assiduity,  they  could  never  after  catch 

In  this  state  of  solitude  and  disap- 
:  they  continued  for  many  years,  still 
it  without  success ;  till,  at  last,  the  genius 
ice,  in  pity  to  their  distresses,  changed 
into  a  shrimp,  and  the  coquette  into  an 
Idieu. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

FROM  THK  SAMS. 

lused,  my  dear  Fum,  with  the  labours  of 
be  learned  here.  One  shall  write  you  a 
io  on  the  dissection  of  a  caterpillar, 
hall  swell  his  works  with  the  description 
nage  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  ;  a  third 
t  little  world  on  a  peach*  leaf,  and  publish 
describe  what  his  readers  might  see  more 
two  minutes,  only  by  being  furnished 
and  a  microscope. 

frequently  compared  the  understandings 
en  to  their  own  glasses.  Their  field  of 
X)  contracted  to  take  in  the  whole  of  any 
te  objects  ;  they  view  all  nature  bit  by 
the  proboscis,  now  the  antenna?,  now  the 
—  a  flea.  Now  the  polypus  comes  to 
upon  a  worm  ;  now  it  is  kept  up  to  see 
it  will  live  without  eating  ;  now  it  is 
side  outward ;  and  now  it  sickens  and 
us  they  proceed,  laborious  in  trifles,  con- 
experiment,  without  one  single  abstrac- 
hich  alone  knowledge  may  be  properly 
rease  ;  till  at  last  their  ideas,  ever  em- 
on  minute  things,  contract  to  the  size  of 
stive  object,  and  a  single  mite  shall  fill 
mind's  capacity. 

ieve  me,  my  friend,  ridiculous  as  these 
9  the  world,  they  are  set  up  as  objects  of 


esteem  for  each  other.  They  have  particular 
places  appointed  for  their  meetings  ;  in  which  one 
shows  his  cockle-shell,  and  is  praised  by  all  the 
society  ;  another  produces  his  powder,  makes  some 
experiments  that  result  in  nothing,  and  comes  off 
with  admiration  and  applause  ;  a  third  comes  out 
with  the  important  discovery  of  some  new  process 
in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole,  and  is  set  down  as  the 
accurate  and  sensible ;  while  one,  still  more  for- 
tunate than  the  rest,  by  pickling,  potting,  and 
preserving  monsters,  rises  into  unbounded  repu- 
tation. 

The  labours  of  such  men,  instead  of  being  cal- 
culated to  amuse  the  public,  are  laid  out  only  in 
diverting  each  other.  The  world  becomes  very 
little  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  knowing  what  is 
the  peculiar  food  of  an  insect,  that  is  itself  the 
food  of  another,  which  in  its  turn  is  eaten  by  a 
third  ;  but  there  are  men  who  have  studied  them- 
selves into  a  habit  of  investigating  and  admiring 
such  minatire.  To  these  such  subjects  are  pleas- 
ing, as  there  are  some  who  contentedly  spend 
whole  days  in  endeavouring  to  solve  enigmas,  or 
disentangle  the  puzzling-sticks  of  children. 

But  of  all  the  learned,  those  who  pretend  to  in- 
vestigate remote  antiquity,  have  least  to  plead  in 
their  own  defence,  when  they  carry  this  passion 
to  a  faulty  excess.  They  are  generally  found  to 
supply  by  conjecture  the  want  of  record,  and  then 
by  perseverance  are  wrought  up  into  a  confidence 
of  the  truth  of  opinions,  which  even  to  themselves 
at  first  appeared  founded  only  in  imagination. 

The  Europeans  have  heard  much  of  the  king- 
dom of  China :  its  politeness,  arts,  commerce, 
laws,  and  morals  are  however  but  very  imperfectly 
known  among  them.  They  have  even  now  in  their 
Indian  warehouse  numberless  utensils,  plants,  mi- 
nerals, and  machines,  of  the  use  of  which  they  are 
entirely  ignorant ;  nor  ean  any  among  them  even 
make  a  profitable  guess  for  what  they  might  have 
been  designed.  Yet  though  this  people  be  so 
ignorant  of  the  present  real  state  of  China,  the 
philosophers  I  am  describing  have  entered  into 
long,  learned,  laborious  disputes  about  what  China 
was  two  thousand  years  ago.  China  and  European 
happiness  are  but  little  connected  even  at  this  day ; 
but  European  happiness  and  China  two  thousand 
years  ago  have  certainly  no  connexion  at  all. 
However,  the  learned  have  written  on  and  pur- 
sued the  subject  through  all  the  labyrinths  of 
antiquity  ;  though  the  early  dews  and  the  tainted 
gale  be  passed  away,  though  no  footsteps  remain 
to  direct  the  doubtful  chase,  yet  still  they  run  for- 
ward, open  upon  the  uncertain  scent,  and  though 
in  fact  they  follow  nothing,  are  earnest  in  the  pur- 
suit. In  this  chase  however  they  all  take  different 
ways.  One,  for  example,  confidently  assures  us, 
that  China  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Egypt. 
Scsostris,  he  observes,  led  his  army  as  far  as  the 
Ganges ;  therefore,  if  he  went  so  far,  he  might  still 
have  gone  as  far  as  China,  which  is  but  about  a 
thousand  miles  from  thence  ;  therefore  he  did  go 
to  China  ;  therefore  China  was  not  peopled  before 
he  went  there  ;  therefore  it  was  peopled  by  him. 
Besides,  the  Egyptians  have  pyramids  :  the  Chi- 
nese have  in  like  manner  their  porcelain  tower ; 
the  Egyptians  used  to  light  up  candles  upon  every 
rejoicing,  the  Chinese  have  lanterns  upon  the  same 
occasion  ;  the  Egyptians  had  their  great  river,  so 
have  the  Chinese j  but  what  serves  to  put  the  mat- 
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tor  past  a  doubt  is,  thnt  the  ancient  kings  of  Cliina 
and  thorn*  of  Kgypt  were  called  by  the  same  names. 
The  Emperor  Ki  is  certainly  the  name  with  King 
A  toes  :  for,  if  we  only  change  A'  into  A,  and  t  into 
tor*,  we  shall  have  the  name  Atoes  ;  and  with 
equal  ease  Menes  may  be  proved  to  l>e  the  name 
with  the  Emperor  Yu  ;  therefore  the  Chinese  are 
a  colony  from  Egypt. 

But  another  of  the  learned  is  entirely  different 
from  the  last ;  and  he  will  have  the  Chinese  to  be 
a  colony  plauted  by  Noah  just  after  the  deluge. 
First,  from  the  vast  similitude  there  is  lietwccn 
the  name  of  Fold,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese 
monarchy,  and  that  of  Noah,  the  preserver  of  the 
human  race.  Noah,  Fold,  very  like  each  other 
truly  ;  they  have  each  but  four  letters,  and  only 
two  of  the  four  happen  to  differ.  Rut  to  strengthen 
the  argument,  Fohi,  as  the  Chinese  chronicle  as- 
serts, had  no  father.  Noah,  it  is  true,  had  a  father, 
as  the  European  Bible  tells  us  ;  but  then,  as  this 
father  was  probably  drowned  in  the  flood,  it  is 
just  the  same  as  if  he  had  no  father  at  all  ;  there- 
fore, Noah  and  Fohi  are  the  same.  Just  after  the 
flood,  the  earth  was  covered  with  mud  ;  if  it  was 
iiierustated  with  mud,  it  must  have  been  iiierus- 
tated mud  ;  if  it  was  iiierustated,  it  was  clothed 
with  verdure  ;  this  was  a  tine,  unembarrassed  road 
for  Noah  to  fly  from  his  wicked  children  ;  he 
therefore  did  fly  from  them,  and  took  a  journey  of 
two  thousand  miles  for  his  own  amusemeut ; 
therefore  Noah  and  Fohi  are  the  same. 

Another  sect  of  literati,  for  they  all  pass  among 
the  vulgar  for  very  great  scholars,  assert,  that  the 
Chinese  came  neither  from  the  colony  of  Sesostris, 
nor  from  Noah,  but  are  descended  from  Magog, 
Meshcc,  and  Tubal  ;  and  therefore  neither  Sesos- 
tris, nor  Noah,  nor  Fohi,  are  the  same. 

It  is  thus,  tin  friend,  that  indolence  assumes 
the  airs  of  wisdom  ;  and  while  it  tosses  the  cup 
and  liall  with  infantine  foilv,  desires  the  world  to 
look  on,  and  calls  the  stupid  pastime  philosophy 
and  learning.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XC. 

FROM   THJC  SANK. 

When  the  men  of  this  country  are  once  turned 
of  thirty,  they  regularly  retire  every  year  at  pro- 
per intervals  to  lie  in  of  the  spleen.  The  vulgar, 
unfurnished  with  the  luxurious  comforts  of  the 
soft  cushion,  down  l>ed,and  easy-chair,  are  obliged, 
when  the  tit  is  on  them,  to  nurse  it  up  by  drinking, 
idleness,  and  ill-humour.  In  such  dispositions, 
tmhappv  is  the  foreigner  who  happens  to  cross 
them  ;  his  long  chin,  tarnished  coat,  or  pinched 
hat,  are  sure  to  receive  no  quarter.  If  they  meet 
no  foreigner  however  to  tight  with,  they  are  in 
such  cases  generally  content  with  beating  each 
other. 

The  rich,  as  they  have  mor.^  sensibilitv,  are 
operated  upon  with  greater  vioU  nee  by  this  dis- 
order. Different  from  the  jHM»r,  instead  of  be- 
coming more  insolent,  they  grow  totally  unfit  for 
op|>ositiou.  A  general  here,  who  would  have  faced 
a  culverin  when  well,  if  the  tit  he  on  him  sin:  II 
hardly  find  courage  to  snuff  a  candle.  An  admiral, 
who  could  have  opposed  a  broadside  without  shrink- 
ing, shall  sit  whole  days  in  his  chamber,  mobbed 
up  in  double  night-caps,  shuddering  at  the  intru- 


sive breeze,  and  distinguishable  from  his  wife  only 
by  his  black  beard  and  heavy  eye-brows. 

In  the  country  this  disorder  mostly  attacks  the 
fair  sex,  i  i  town  it  is  most  unfavourable  to  the 
men.  A  lady,  who  has  pined  whole  yean  amidst 
cooing  doves  and  complaining  nightingales,  in  rural 
retirement,  shall  resume  all  her  vivacity  in  one 
night  at  a  city  gambling-table  ;  her  husband,  who 
roared,  hunted,  and  got  drunk  at  home,  shall  grow 
splenetic  in  town  in  proportion  to  his  wife's  gond- 
ii umour.  U|M>n  their  arrival  in  London,  they 
exchange  their  disorders.  In  consequence  of  her 
parties  and  excursions,  he  puts  on  the  furred  cap 
and  scarlet  stomacher,  and  perfectly*  resembles  an 
Indian  husband,  who,  when  his  wife  is  safely  de- 
livered, permits  her  to  transact  business  abroad, 
while  he  undergoes  all  the  formality  of  keeping 
his  bed,  and  receiving  all  the  condolence  in  brr 
place. 

Hut  those  who  reside  constantly  in  town,  owe 
this  disorder  mostly  to  the  influence  of  the  wea- 
ther. It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  a  variety 
of  transmutations  an  east  wiud  will  produce  ;  it 
has  been  known  to  change  a  lady  of  fashion  into 
a  parlour  couch,  an  alderman  into  a  plate  of  cos- 
tards, and  a  dispenser  of  justice  into  a  rat-trap, 
Kven  philosophers  themselves  are  not  exempt 
from  its  influence  ;  it  has  often  converted  a  poet 
into  a  coral  and  bells,  and  a  patriot  senator  into* 
dumb  waiter. 

Some  days  ago  I  went  to  visit  the  man  in  Mack, 
and  entered  his  house  with  that  cheerfulness 
which  the  certainty  of  a  favourable  receptioo 
always  inspires.  Upon  opening  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  I  found  him  with  the  most  rueful  faee 
imaginable,  in  a  morning-gown  and  flannel  night- 
cup,  earnestly  employed  in  learning  to  blow  the 
German  flute.  Struck  with  the  absurdity  of  • 
man  in  the  decline  of  life,  thus  blowing  away  all 
his  constitution  and  spirits,  even  without  the 
consolation  of  being  musical,  I  ventured  to  uk 
what  could  induce  him  to  attempt  learning  so  dif- 
ficult an  instrument  so  bite  in  life.  To  this  be 
made  no  reply,  but  groaning,  and  still  holding  the 
flute  to  his  lips,  continued  to  gaze  at  me  for  some 
moments  very  angrily,  and  then  proceeded  to 
practise  his  gamut  as  before.  After  liaving  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  the  most  hideous  tones  in  nature, 
at  last,  turning  to  me,  he  deniandctl,  whether  I  did 
not  think  he  had  made  a  surprising  progress  is 
two  days  I  You  sec,  continues  lie,  f  have  got  the 
Ambusheer,  already,  and  as  for  fingering,  my 
master  tells  me,  I  shall  have  that  in  a  few  lessons 
more.  I  was  so  much  astonished  with  this  in- 
stance of  inverted  ambition,  that  I  knew  not  what 
to  reply  ;  but  soon  discerned  the  cause  of  all  his 
absurdities ;  my  friend  was  under  a  metamorphofli 
by  the  power  of  spleen,  and  flute-blowing  was  m> 
luckily  In-come  his  adventitious  passion. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  banish  his  anxiety  im- 
perceptibly, by  seeming  to  indulge  it,  I  b"gan  M 
descant  on  those  gloomy  topics  by  which  philo- 
sophers often  g-'t  rid  of  their  own  spleen,  by  com- 
municating it  ;  the  wretchedness  of  a  man  in  this 
life,  the  happiness  of  some  wrought  out  of  the 
miseries  of  others,  the  necessity  that  wretches 
should  expire  under  punishment,  tnat  rogues  might 
enjoy  affluence  in  tranquillity  ;  1  led  hiiu  on  from 
the  inhumanity  of  the  rich  to  tlie  ingratitude  of 
the  beggar  ;  from  the  insincerity  of  rc&ncnitnt  to 
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mess  of  rusticity ;  and  at  last  had  the 
me  to  restore  him  to  his  usual  serenity 
r,  by  permitting  him  to  expatiate  upon 
ides  of  human  slavery. 

nights  ago/*  says  my  friend,  u  sitting 
my  fire,  I  happened  to  look  into  an  ac- 
me detection  of  a  set  of  men  called  the 
rs.  I  read  over  the  many  hideous  cruel- 
ise  haters  of  mankind,  Of  their  pretended 
»  to  the  wretches  they  meant  to  betray, 
meting  men  out  to  rob  and  then  hanging 
could  not  avoid  sometimes  interrupting 
tire  by  crying  out, '  Yet  these  are  men ! ' 
;  on,  I  was  informed  that  they  had  lived 
■actice  several  years,  and  had  been  cn- 
the  price  of  blood  ;  *  and  yet,'  cried  I, 
Ben  sent  into  the  world,  and  am  desired 
se  men  my  brothers  !'  I  read  that  the 
t  who  led  the  condemned  wretch  to  the 
ras  he  who  falsely  swore  his  life  away  ; 
'  continued  I,  *  that  perjurer  had  just 
se,  such  lips,  such  hands,  and  such  eyes 
i.'  I  at  last  came  to  the  account  of  the 
at  wns  searched  after  robbing  one  of  the 
rs  of  half-a-crown.  Those  of  the  confe- 
ew  that  he  had  got  but  that  single  half- 
the  world  ;  after  a  long  search,  there- 
in they  knew  would  be  fruitless,  and 
>m  him  the  half-crown,  which  they  knew 
)  had,  one  of  the  gang  compassionately 

*  Alas  !  poor  creature,  let  him  keep  all 
e  has  got,  it  will  do  him  service  in  New- 
re  we  are  sending  him.'  This  was  an  in- 
uch  complicated  guilt  and  hypocrisy, that 
town  the  book  in  an  agony  of  rage,  and 
think  with  malice  of  all  the  human  kind. 
t  for  some  minutes,  and  soon  perceiving 
z  of  my  watch  beginning  to  grow  noisy 
uesome,  I  quickly  placed  it  out  of  hear- 
trove  to  resume  my  serenity.  But  the 
i  soon  gave  me  a  second  alarm.  I  had 
ecovered  from  this,  when  my  peace  was 
by  the  wind  at  my  window  ;  and  when 
ed  to  blow,  I  listened  for  death-watches 
inscot  I  now  found  my  whole  system 
led.  I  strove  to  find  a  resource  in  phi- 
nd  reason  ;  but  what  could  I  oppose,  or 
eet  my  blow,  when  I  could  see  no  enemy 
k  t     I  saw  no  misery  approaching,  nor 

I  had  to  fear  ;  yet  still  I  was  miserable, 
same  ;  I  sought  for  tranquillity  in  dissi- 
entered  from  one  place  of  public  resort 
•,  but  found  myself  disagreeable  to  my 
nee,  and  ridiculous  to  others.  I  tried  at 
times  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding;  I 
jometrical  problems,  shaped  tobacco- 
wrote  verses,  and  cut  paper.  At  last  I 
affections  on  music,  and  find  that  earnest 
rot,  if  it  cannot  cure,  at  least  will  palliate 
aety."    Adieu. 


LETTER  XCI. 

PROM  THS  SAME. 

o  nnpleasing  contemplation  to  consider 
nee  which  soil  and  climate  have  upon 
itkm  of  the  inhabitants,  the  animals  and 
i  of  different  countries.  That  among  the 
ition  is  much  more  visible  than  in  man, 


and  that  in  vegetables  more  than  either.  In  some 
places  those  plants  which  are  entirely  poisonous  at 
home,  lose  their  deleterious  quality  by  being  car- 
ried abroad  ;  there  are  serpents  in  Macedonia  so 
harmless  as  to  be  used  as  playthings  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  are  told  that  in  some  parts  of 
Fez  there  are  lions  so  very  timorous  as  to  be 
scared  away,  though  coming  in  herds,  by  the  cries 
of  women. 

I  know  of  no  country  where  the  influence  of 
climate  and  soil  is  more  visible  than  in  England ; 
the  same  hidden  cause  which  gives  courage  to  their 
dogs  and  cocks,  gives  also  fierceness  to  their  men. 
But  chiefly  this  ferocity  appears  among  the  vulgar. 
The  polite  of  every  country  pretty  nearly  resem- 
ble each  other.  But  as  in  simpleing,  it  is  among 
the  uncultivated  productions  of  nature  we  are  to 
examine  the  characteristic  differences  of  climate 
and  soil,  so  in  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of  the 
people  we  must  look  among  the  sons  of  unpolished 
rusticity.  The  vulgar  English  therefore  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  superior  pride,  impatience,  and  a  peculiar  har- 
diness of  soul. 

Perhaps  no  qualities  in  the  world  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish  than  these  ;  artificial  com- 
plaisance and  easy  deference  being  superinduced 
over  these,  generally  form  a  great  character ; 
something  at  once  elegant  and  majestic,  affable  yet 
sincere.  Such  in  general  are  the  better  sort ;  but 
they  who  are  left  in  primitive  rudeness  are  the 
least  disposed  for  society  with  others,  or  comfort 
internally,  of  any  people  under  the  sun. 

The  poor,  indeed,  of  every  country  are  but  little 
prone  to  treat  each  other  with  tenderness  ;  their 
own  miseries  are  too  apt  to  engross  all  their  pity  ; 
and,  perhaps,  too,  they  give  but  little  commisera- 
tion, as  they  find  but  little  from  others.  But  in 
England  the  poor  treat  each  other  upon  every 
occasion  with  more  than  savage  animosity,  and  as 
if  they  were  in  a  state  of  open  war  by  nature. 
In  China,  if  two  porters  should  meet  in  a  narrow 
street,  they  would  lay  down  their  burdens,  make  a 
thousand  excuses  to  each  other  for  the  accidental 
interruption,  and  beg  pardon  on  their  knees  ;  if 
two  men  of  the  same  occupation  should  meet  here, 
they  would  at  first  begin  to  scold,  and  at  last  to 
beat  each  other.  One  would  think  they  had  mise- 
ries enough  resulting  from  penury  and  labour  not 
to  increase  them  by  ill-nature  among  themselves, 
and  subjection  to  new  penalties  :  but  such  consi- 
derations never  weigh  with  them. 

But  to  recompense  this  strange  absurdity,  they 
are  in  the  main  generous,  brave,  and  enterprising. 
They  feel  the  slightest  injuries  with  a  degree  of 
ungoverned  impatience,  but  resist  the  greatest 
calamities  with  surprising  fortitude.  Those  mise- 
ries under  which  any  other  people  in  the  world 
would  sink,  they  have  often  showed  they  were 
capable  of  enduring ;  if  accidentally  cast  upon  some 
desolate  coast,  their  perseverance  is  beyond  what 
any  other  nation  is  capable  of  sustaining  :  if  impri- 
soned for  crimes,  their  efforts  to  escape  are  greater 
than  among  others.  The  peculiar  strength  of  their 
prisons,  when  compared  to  those  elsewhere,  argues 
their  hardiness ;  even  the  strongest  prisons  I  have 
ever  seen  in  other  countries,  would  be  very  insuf- 
ficient to  confine  the  untameable  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. In  short,  what  man  dares  do  in  circum  - 
stances  of  danger,  an  Englishman  will.    His  vir- 
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rue*  seem  to  »l»t>p  in  the  calm,  mid  arc  called  out 
only  to  emnbat  the  kindred  storm. 

Hut  the  greatest  eulogy  of  this  people  is  the 
genemsity  <»f  their  mihcniints  ;  the  tciidcrnesH  in 
general  of  their  robber*  and  highwaymen.  Per- 
haps no  people  can  pnslucc  instance*  of  the*  same 
kind  when1  the  dcs|K-rute  mix  pity  \% ith  injustice, 
still  show  that  they  understand  a  distinction  in 
crimes,  and  even  in  acts  of  violence  have  Htill  sonic 
tincture  of  n'luaining  virtue.  In  every  other 
country,  robbery  and  murder  go  almost  always 
together  ;  here  it  seldom  happens,  exci-pt  upon  ill- 
judged  resistance  or  pursuit.  The  banditti  of  other 
countries aiv  unmerciful  to  a  supreme  derive ;  the 
highwavinau  and  robber  lieiv  arc  genemus,  at 
least  in  their  intercourse  anion;*  each  other. 
Taking,  therefore,  my  opinion  of  tin*  Knglish  from 
the  \irtufft  and  vices  practised  among  tin;  vulvar, 
they  at  once  present  to  a  stranger  all  their  faults, 
and  keep  their  virtues  up  only  for  the  inquiring 
eyes  of  a  philosopher. 

Foreigners  arc  generally  shocked  at  their  inso- 
lence upon  first  coming  among  them  ;  they  find 
themselves  ridiculed  ami  insulted  in  every  street, 
they  meet  with  none  of  those  trifling  civilities,  so 
frequent  else  when1,  which  an*  instances  of  mutual 
good-will  without  previous  acquaintance  ;  they 
travel  through  the  country  either  too  ignorant  or 
too  obstinate  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance, 
meet  everv  moment  something  to  excite  their  dis- 
gust,  and  n-turn  home  to  characterise  this  as  tho 
region  of  spleen,  insolence,  and  ill  natuiv.  In 
short,  Kngland  would  be  the  last  place  in  the  world 
I  would  travel  to  bv  wav  of  amusement,  but  the 
first  for  instruction.  1  would  choose  to  havo 
others  for  my  acquaintance,  but  Kuglishmen  for 
my  friends. 


LETTKU  Xfll. 

TO  Tiri:  SMIV. 

Thk  mi  ml  is  ever  ingenious  in  making  its  own 
distress.  The  wandering  beggar,  who  has  none  to 
pnrfect,  to  feeil,  or  to  shelter  him,  fancies  com- 
plete happiness  in  labour  and  a  full  meal  ;  take 
him  from  rags  and  want,  feed,  clothe,  and  employ 
him,  his  wishes  now  rise  one  step  above  his  station  ; 
he  eouid  Ik.1  happy  wen1  he  possessed  of  raiment, 
food,  and  ease.  Suppose  hi*  wishes  gratified  even 
in  these,  his  prosj>ects  widen  as  he  ascends  ;  ho 
fiiuls  himself  in  atHucnco  and  tranquillity  indeed, 
but  indolence  soon  hn*eds  anxiety,  and  he  desires 
I  not  only  to  Ikj  freed  from  pain,  hut  to  he  |>o*sessed 
'  of  pleasure  ;  pleasure  is  granted  him,  and  this  but 
opens  his  soul  to  ambition,  and  ambition  will  Ik) 
sure  to  taint  his  future  happiness,  either  with 
jealousy,  disappointment,  or  fatigue. 

But  of  all  the  aits  of  distress  found  out  by  man 
for  his  own  torment,  |H-rhaps,  that  of  philosophic 
misery  is  most  truly  ridiculous,  a  passion  no  where 
carried  to  so  extrvagant  an  excess  as  in  the  coun- 
try where  I  now  reside.  It  is  not  enough  to 
engage  all  the  compassion  of  a  philosopher  here, 
that  his  own  globe  is  harassed  with  wars,  pestilence, 
or  barbarity,  he  shall  grieve  for  the  inliabitauts  of 
the  moon,  if  the  situation  of  her  imaginary  moun- 
tains happen  to  alter  ;  and  dread  the  extinction  of 
the  sun,  if  the  spots  on  his  surface  liappen  to 
ncrcase  :  one  should  imagine,  that  philosophy  was 


introduced  to  make  men  happy  ;  but  here  it 

to  make  hundreds  miserable.  i 

My  landlady  some  days  ago  brought  mc  the  diafr 
of  a  philosopher  of  this  desponding  sort,  who  had  , 
lodged  in  the  apartment  before  me.  It  contains 
the  history  of  a  life,  which  seems  to  be  one  con- 
tinued tissue  of  sorrow,  apprehension,  and  distress. 
A  single  week  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  V 

Monday.  In  what  a  transient,  decaying  situa- 
tion an*  we  placed,  and  what  various  reasons  doc* 
philosophy  furnish  to  make  mankind  unhappy! 
A  single  grain  of  mustard  shall  continue  to  produce 
its  similitude  through  numberless  successions  ;  ytt 
what  has  Ikvii  granted  to  this  little  seed  has  been  I 
denied  to  our  planetary  system  ;  the  mustard-seed 
is  still  unaltered,  but  the  system  is  growing  old, 
ami  must  quickly  fall  to  decay.  How  terrible  will 
it  be,  when  the  motions  of  all  the  planets  have  at 
last  Ui'ome  ho  irregular  as  to  need  repairing; 
w  hen  the  moon  shall  fall  into  frightful  paroxysm* 
of  alteration  ;  when  the  earth,  deviating  from  its 
ancient  track,  and  with  every  other  planet  forgrt- 
ting  its  circular  evolutions,  shall  become  so  eccen- 
tric, that,  uucontiued  by  the  laws  of  system,  it  shall 
fly  off  into  Im.uiuIIcss  sjmce,  to  knock  against  who? 
distant  world,  or  fall  in  upon  the  sun,  either  ex- 
tinguishing his  light,  or  burned  up  by  his  flaraeain 
a  moment.  IVrliaj>s  while  1  write,  this  dreadful 
change  is  begun.  Shield  me  from  universal  nun ! 
Vet  idiot  man  laughs,  sings,  and  rejoices  in  the 
very  face  of  the  sun,  and  seems  no  wav  touched 
with  his  situation. 

Tuesday.  Went  to  bed  in  great  distress,  awaked, 
niiil  was  comforted,  by  considering  that  this  change 
was  to  hapjKMi  at  some  indefinite  time,  and  there- 
fore, like  death,  the  thoughts  of  it  might  easily  he 
borne.  Hut  there  is  a  revolution,  a  fixed  deter- 
mined revolution,  which  must  certainly  come  to 
]>ass  ;  yet  which,  by  good  fortune,  I  shall  never 
feel,  except  in  my  posterity.  The  obliquity  of  the 
equator  with  the  ecliptic  is  now  twenty  minute* 
less  than  when  it  was  observed  two  thousand  year* 
ago  by  I'itcas.  If  this  be  the  case,  in  six  thouaand 
the  obliquity  will  be  still  less  by  a  whole  degree* 
This  being  sup]K>sed,  it  is  evident,  that  our  earth, 
as  Lou vi lie  has  clearly  proved,  has  a  motion, by 
which  the  climates  must  necessarily  change  place, 
and  in  the  space  of  about  one  million  of  yean, 
Kngland  shall  actually  travel  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 
I  sli udder  at  the  change  !  How  shall  our  unhappy 
grandchildren  endure  the  hideous  climate !  A 
million  of  years  will  soon  he  accomplished  ;  they 
an;  hut  a  moment  when  compared  to  eternity, 
then  shall  our  charming  country,  as  I  may  sty,  in 
a  moment  of  time,  resemble  the  hideous  wilderness 
of  Nova  Zeinbla. 

Wednrxday.  To-night,  by  my  calculation,  the 
long  pnslicted  comet  is  to  make  its  first  appear- 
anee.  Heavens,  what  terrors  are  impending  over 
our  little  dim  s]>eck  of  earth  !  Dreadful  visitation ! 
An1  we  to  Is1  scorched  in  its  fires,  or  only  smoth- 
ered in  the  vapour  of  its  tail  f  That  is  the  question ! 
Thoughtless  mortals,  go  build  houses,  plant  orch- 
ards, purchase  estates,  for  to-morrow  yon  die. 
But  what  if  the  comet  should  not  come  I  That 
would  be  equally  fatal.  Comets  are  servants  ehtrh 
periodically  return  to  supply  the  tun  with  rod  If 
our  sun,  then-fore,  should  be  disappointed  of  the 
ex|K*cted  supply,  and  all  his  fuel  be  in  the 
time  burnt  out,  he  must  expire  like 
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toper.  What  a  miserable  situation  must  our  earth 
"be  in,  without  his  enlivening  ray  1  Have  we  not 
seen  several  neighbouring  suns  entirely  disappear? 
Has  not  a  fixed  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Ram  lately 
quite  extinguished  1 
Thursday.  The  comet  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  I 
sorry  for  it :  first,  sorry  because  my  calculation 
is  false  ;  secondly,  sorry  lest  the  sun  should  want 
fuel ;  thirdly,  sorry  lest  the  wits  should  laugh  at 
our  erroneous  predictions  ;  and,  fourthly,  sorry 
t>ecau»e  if  it  appears  to-night,  it  must  necessarily 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction  ; 
mod  heaven  help  the  unhappy  country  on  which  it 
bappens  to  fall ! 

Friday.  Our  whole  society  have  been  out  all 
eager  in  search  of  the  comet  We  have  seen  not 
less  than  sixteen  comets  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens.  However,  we  are  unanimously  resolved 
to  fix  upon  one  only  to  be  the  comet  expected. 
That  near  Virgo  wants  nothing  but  a  tail  to  fit  it 
oat  completely  for  terrestrial  admiration. 

Saturday.  The  moon  is,  I  find,  at  her  old  pranks. 
Her  appulses,  librations,  and  other  irregularities 
indeed  amaze  me.  My  daughter,  too,  is  this  morn- 
ing gone  off  with  a  grenadier.  No  way  surprising. 
I  was  never  able  to  give  her  a  relish  for  wisdom. 
She  ever  promised  to  be  a  mere  expletive  in  the 
creation.  But  the  moon,  the  moon  gives  me  real 
uneasiness ;  I  fondly  fancie4  I  had  fixed  her.  I 
had  thought  her  constant,  and  constant  only  to 
me  ;  but  every  night  discovers  her  infidelity,  and 
proves  me  a  desolate  and  abandoned  lover.   Adieu. 


LETTER  XC1II. 

TO  THK  SAME. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  influence  titles  shall 
have  upon  the  mind,  even  though  these  titles  be 
of  our  own  making. — Like  children  we  dress  up 
the  puppets  in  finery,  and  then  stand  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  plastic  wonder.  I  have  been  told  of 
a  rat-catcher  here,  who  strolled  for  a  long  time 
about  the  villages  near  town,  without  finding  any 
employment ;  at  last,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  take  the  title  of  his  Majesty's  rat-catcher  in 
ordinary,  and  this  succeeded  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions ;  when  it  was  known  that  he  caught  rats  at 
court,  all  were  ready  to  give  him  countenance  and 
employment. 

But  of  all  the  people,  they  who  make  books  booth 
most  perfectly  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  titular 
dignity.  All  seem  convinced,  that  a  book  written 
Vy  vulgar  hands,  can  neither  instruct  nor  improve ; 
Bone  but  kings,  chams,  and  mandarins  can  write 
with  any  probability  of  success.  If  the  titles  inform 
me  right,  not  only  kings  and  courtiers,  but  emper- 
ors themselves,  in  this  country  periodically  supply 
Ae  press. 

A  man  here  who  should  write,  and  honestly  con- 
fess that  he  wrote  for  bread,  might  as  well  send  his 
manuscript  to  fire  the  baker's  oven  ;  not  one  crea- 
ture will  read  him  ;  all  must  be  court-bred  noets, 
or  pretend  at  least  to  be  court-bred,  who  can  expect 
to  please.  Should  the  caitiff  fairly  avow  a  design 
of  emptying  our  pockets  and  filling  his  own,  every 
leader  would  instantly  forsake  him ;  even  those 
who  write  for  bread  themselves  would  combine  to 
worry  him,  perfectly  sensible  that  his  attempts 
our/  served  to  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths. 


And  yet  this  silly  prepossession  the  more  amazes 
me,  when  I  consider,  that  almost  all  the  excellent 
productions  in  wit  that  have  appeared  here,  were 
purely  the  offspring  of  necessity  :  their  Drydens, 
Butlers,  Otways,  and  Farquhars,  were  all  writers 
for  bread.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  hunger  has  a 
most  amazing  faculty  for  sharpening  the  genius  ; 
and  he  who  with  a  full  belly  can  think  like  a  hero, 
after  a  course  of  fasting  shall  rise  to  the  sublimity 
of  a  demigod. 

But  what  will  most  amaze  is,  that  this  very  set 
of  men,  who  are  now  bo  much  depreciated  by  fools, 
are  however,  the  very  best  writers  they  have 
among  them  at  present. — For  my  own  part,  were 
I  to  buy  a  hat,  I  would  not  have  it  from  a  stocking- 
maker,  but  a  hatter  ;  were  I  to  buy  shoes,  I  should 
not  go  to  the  tailor's  for  that  purpose.  It  is  just 
so  with  regard  to  wit ;  did  I,  for  my  life,  desire  to 
be  well-served,  I  would  apply  only  to  those  who 
made  it  their  trade  and  lived  by  it.  You  smile  at 
the  oddity  of  my  opinion  ;  but,  be  assured,  my 
friend,  that  wit  is  in  some  measure  mechanical  ; 
and  that  a  man  long  habituated  to  catch  at  even 
its  resemblance,  will  at  last  be  happy  enough  to 
possess  the  substance  !  by  a  long  habit  of  writing 
he  acquires  a  justness  of  thinking,  and  a  mastery 
of  manner,  which  holiday  writers,  even  with  ten 
times  his  genius,  may  vainly  attempt  to  equal. 

How  then  are  they  deceived,  who  expect  from 
title,  dignity,  and  exterior  circumstance  an  excel- 
lence which  is  in  some  measure  acquired  by  habit, 
and  sharpened  by  necessity  !  You  have  seen,  like 
me,  many  literary  reputations  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  fashion,  which  have  scarcely  survived 
the  possessor  ;  you  have  seen  the  poor  hardly  earn 
the  little  reputation  they  acquired,  and  their  merit 
only  acknowledged  when  they  were  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  popularity  :  such,  how- 
ever, is  the  reputation  worth  possessing,  that  which 
is  hardly  earned  is  hardly  lost.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XCIV. 
From  Hrworo  in  Moscow,  to  Likn  Chi  Altanoi  in  London. 

Where  will  my  disappointment  end  !  Must  I 
still  be  doomed  to  accuse  the  severity  of  my  for- 
tune, and  show  my  constancy  in  distress  rather 
than  moderation  in  prosperity  1  I  had  at  least 
hopes  of  conveying  my  charming  companion  safe 
from  the  reach  of  every  enemy,  and  of  again 
restoring  her  to  her  native  soil.  But  those  hopes 
are  now  no  more. 

Upon  leaving  Tcrki  we  took  the  nearest  road  to 
the  dominions  of  Russia.  We  passed  the  Ural 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  tra- 
versed the  forests  of  Usa,  where  the  prowling  bear 
and  shrieking  hyaena  keep  an  undisputed  posses- 
sion. We  next  embarked  upon  the  rapid  river 
Bulija,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  where  it  waters  the  fruitful  valleys 
of  Gasan. 

There  were  two  vessels  in  company  properly 
equipped  and  armed  in  order  to  oppose  the  Wolga 
pirates,  who  we  were  informed  infested  this  river. 
Of  ail  mankind  these  pirates  are  the  most  terrible. 
They  are  composed  of  the  criminals  and  outlawed 
peasants  of  Russia,  who  fly  to  the  forests  that  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  for  protection.  Here 
they  join  in  parties,  lead  a  savage  life,  and  have  no 
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other  subsistence  but  plunder.  Being  deprived  of 
houses,  friends,  or  a  fixed  habitation,  they  become 
more  terrible  even  than  the  tiger,  and  as  insensible 
to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity.  They  neither  give 
quarter  to  those  they  conquer,  nor  receive  it  when 
o\  erpowered  themselves.  The  severity  of  the  laws 
against  them  serves  to  increase  their  barbarity, 
and  seems  to  make  them  a  neutral  species  of 
hciugs  between  the  wildness  of  the  lion  and  the 
tmbtlety  of  the  man.  When  taken  alive  their 
punishment  is  hideous.  A  floating  gibbet  is  erected, 
which  is  let  run  down  with  the  stream  ;  here,  upon 
an  iron  hook  stuck  under  their  ribs,  and  upon  which 
the  whole  weight  of  their  body  depends,  they  are 
left  to  expire  in  the  most  terrible  agonies  ;  some 
being  thus-  found  to  linger  several  days  succes- 
sively. 

We  were  but  three  days'  voyage  from  the  con- 
fluence of  this  river  into  the  Wolga,  when  wo 
j>erceived  at  a  distance  behind  us  an  armed  bark 
coming  up  with  the  assistance  of  sails  and  oars  in 
order  to  attack  us.  The  dreadful  signal  of  death 
was  hung  upon  the  mast,  and  our  captain  with  his 
glass  could  easily  discern  them  to  be  pirates.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  our  consternation  on  the 
occasion  ;  the  whole  crew  instantly  came  together 
to  consult  the  properest  meanB  of  safety.  It  was, 
therefore,  soon  determined  to  send  off  our  women 
and  valuable  commodities  in  one  of  our  vessels, 
and  the  men  should  stay  hi  the  other,  and  boldly 
opjiose  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was  soon  put 
into  execution,  and  I  now  reluctantly  (>arted  from 
the  beautiful  Zelis  for  the  first  time  since  our 
retreat  from  Persia.  The  vessel  in  which  she  wan, 
disappeared  to  my  longing  eyes  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  pirates  approached  us.  They  soon 
came  up  ;  but,  upon  examining  our  strength,  and 
perhaps  sensible  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
sent  off  our  most  valuable  effects,  they  seemed 
more  eager  to  pursue  the  vessel  we  had  sent  away, 
than  attack  us.  In  this  manner  they  continued  to 
harasH  us  for  three  days,  still  endeavouring  to  (>ass 
us  without  fighting.  But,  on  the  fourth  day,  find- 
ing it  entirely  impossible,  and  despairing  to  seize 
the  expected  booty,  they  delisted  from  their  endea- 
vours and  left  us  to  pursue  our  voyage  without 
interruption. 

Our  joy  on  this  occasion  was  great ;  but  soon  a 
disap]M)intment  more  terrible,  because  unexpected, 
succeeded.  The  bark,  in  which  our  women  and 
treasure  were  sent  off,  was  wrecked  upon  the  tanks 
of  the  Wolga,  for  want  of  a  proper  number  of  hands 
to  manage  her,  and  the  whole  crew  carried  by  the 
peasants  up  the  country.  Of  this,  however,  we 
were  not  sensible  till  our  arrival  at  Moscow  ; 
where,  expecting  to  meet  our  separated  bark,  we 
were  informed  of  its  misfortune,  and  our  loss. 
Need  I  paint  the  situation  of  my  mind  on  this 
occasion  !  Need  I  describe  all  I  feel,  when  I 
despair  of  beholding  the  beautiful  Zelis  more  1 
Fancy  had  dressed  the  future  prospect  of  my  life 
in  the  gayest  colouring  ;  but  one  unexpected  stroke 
of  fortune  lias  robbed  it  of  every  charm.  Her 
dear  idea  mixes  with  every  Kceno  of  pleasure,  and 
without  her  presence  to  enliven  it  the  whole 
becomes  tedious,  insipid,  insupportable.  I  will 
confess,  now  that  she  is  lost,  I  will  confess  1  loved 
her  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  time  or  of  reason 
to  erase  her  image  from  my  heart    Adieu. 


LETTER  XCV. 
From  Lis*  Chi  Altastoi  to  Hlxofo,  at  Moscow.* 

Your  misfortunes  are  mine  ;  but  as  every  period 
of  life  is  marked  with  its  own,  yon  most  learn  to 
endure  them.  Disappointed  love  makes  the  misery 
of  youth  ;  disappointed  ambition  that  of  manhood  ; 
and  successful  avarice  that  of  age.  These  three 
attack  us  through  life  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  stand 
upon  our  guard.  To  love  we  ought  to  oppose 
dissipation,  and  endeavour  to  change  the  object  of 
the  affections  ;  to  ambition,  the  happiness  of  indo- 
lence and  obscurity ;  and  to  avarice,  the  fear  of 
soon  dying.  These  are  the  shields  with  which  we> 
should  arm  ourselves ;  and  thus  make  every  seenta 
of  life,  if  not  pleasing,  at  least  supportable. 

Men  complain  of  not  finding  a  place  of  repose. 
They  are  in  the  wrong:  they  have  it  for  seeking. 
What  they  should  indeed  complain  of  is,  that  the 
heart  is  an  enemy  to  that  very  repose  they  seek. 
To  themselves  alone  should  they  impute  then*  dis- 
content.   They  seek  within  the  short  span  of  life  , 
to  satisfy  a  thousand  desires,  each  of  which  alone  ' 
is  insatiable.     One  month  passes  and  another 
comes  on  ;  the  year  ends  and  then  begins ;  faot 
man  is  still  unchanged  in  folly,  still  blindly  on*  ; 
tinuing  in  prejudice.    To  the  wise  man  every  d- 
mate  and  every  soil  is  pleasing  ;  to  him  a  partem 
of  flowers  is  the  famous  valley  of  gold  ;  to  him  i  I 
little  brook  the/ountaino/ths  young  peach-trim ;  f  . 
to  such  a  man  the  melody  of  birds  is  more  ranaV  ! 
ing  than  the  harmony  of  a  full  concert ;  and  the 
tincture  of  the  cloud  preferable  to  the  touch  of  the 
finest  pencil. 

The  life  of  a  man  is  a  journey  ;  a  journey  tint 
must  be  travelled,  however  bad  the  roads  or  the  I 
accommodation.    If  in  the  beginning  it  is  food  j 
dangerous,  narrow,  and   difficult*  it  must  either 
grow  better  in  the  end,  or  we  shall  by  castas. 
learn  to  bear  its  inequality. 

But  though  I  see  you  incapable  of  penetrating 
into  grand  principles,  attend  at  least  to  a  snub 
adapted  to  every  apprehension.  I  am  mounted 
upon  a  wretched  ass.  I  see  another  man  before 
me  upon  a  sprightly  horse,  at  which  I  find  some 
uneasiness.  I  look  behind  me,  and  see  numben 
on  foot,  stooping  under  heavy  burdens ;  let  me 
learn  to  pity  their  estate,  and  thank  heaven  fcr 
my  own. 

Shingfu,  when  under  misfortunes  would  in  the 
beginning  weep  like  a  child  ;  but  he  toon  leuoferei 
his  former  tranquillity.  After  indulging  grief  for 
a  few  days,  he  would  become,  as  usual,  the  most 
merry  old  man  in  all  the  province  of  Sham 
About  the  time  that  his  wife  died,  his  possesnoss 
were  all  consumed  by  fire,  and  his  only  ton  old 
into  captivity  ;  Shingfu  grieved  for  one  day,  sad 
the  next  went  to  dance  at  a  mandarin's  joor  for 
his  dinner.  The  company  were  surpristo  to  est 
the  old  man  so  merry  when  suffering  such  gmt 
losses,  and  the  mandarin  himself  coming  ost» 
asked  him  how  he,  who  had  grieved  so  mutt,  and 
givetf  way  to  the  calamity  the  day  before,  ootid 
now  be  so  cheerful.  M  You  ask  me  one  question/ 
cries  the  old  man, "  let  me  answer  by  asking  ao- 


*  This  letter  is  a  rhapsody  from  the 
lotopherMe.   Vide  Lettm  Curieases  et 
etiam  Da  Halde,  vol.  it  p.  96. 
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rhich  is  the  most  durable,  a  hard  thing  or  a 
ig  ;  that  which  resists,  or  that  which  makes 
fence  ! "—"  A  hard  tiling  to  be  sure," 
the  mandarin.  "  There  you  are  wrong," 
1  Shingfu  ; "  I  am  now  fourscore  years  old  ; 
mi  look  in  my  mouth  you  will  find  that  I 
t  all  my  teeth,  but  not  a  bit  of  my  tongue." 


LETTER  XCVI. 

ex  Chi  Altakgi  to  Fun  Hoam,  fint  President  of 
>  Ommonisl  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  Chins. 

Banner  of  grieving  for  our  departedfriends 
%  is  very  different  from  that  of  Europe, 
irning  colour  of  Europe  is  black  ;  that  of 
hite.  When  a  parent  or  a  relation  dies 
r  they  seldom  mourn  for  friends,  it  is  only 
;  on  a  suit  of  sables,  grimacing  it  for  a  few 
d  all,  soon  forgotten,  goes  on  as  before  ; 
lgle  creature  missing  the  deceased,  except 
a  favourite  housekeeper  or  a  favourite 

a  contrary,  with  us  in  China  it  is  a  very 
tfiair.  The  piety  with  which  I  have  seen 
are  on  one  of  these  occasions  should  never 
♦ten.  I  remember  it  was  upon  the  death 
grandmother's  maiden  sister.  The  coffin 
osed  in  the  principal  hall  in  public  view, 
it  were  placed  the  figures  of  eunuchs, 
tortoises,  and  other  animals,  in  attitudes 
and  respect.  The  more  distant  relations 
Id  lady,  and  I  among  the  number,  came 
our  compliments  of  condolence,  and  to 
le  deceased  after  the  manner  of  our  coun- 
e  had  scarcely  presented  our  wax  candles 
fames,  and  given  the  howl  of  departure, 
rawling  on  his  belly  from  under  a  curtain, 
e  the  reverend  Fum  Hoam  himself,  in  all 
nal  solemnity  of  distress.  Your  looks 
;  for  sorrow  ;  your  clothing  consisted  of  a 
bag  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  string. 
long  months  did  this  mourning  continue. 
it  you  lay  stretched  on  a  single  mat,  and 
le  stool  of  discontent  by  day.  Pious  man ! 
lid  thus  set  an  example  of  sorrow  and 
i  to  our  country.  ■  Pious  country  !  where 
not  grieve  at  the  departure  of  our  friends 
•  sakes,  at  least  we  are  taught  to  regret 
r  our  own. 

i  very  different  here  ;  amazement  all ! 
irt  of  a  people  am  I  got  amongst  1  Fum, 
n  of  Fo,  what  sort  of  people  am  I  got 
1  No  crawling  round  the  coffin ;  no 
up  in  hempen  bags ;  no  lying  on  mats, 
g  on  stools.  Gentlemen  here  shall  put  on 
irning  with  as  sprightly  an  air  as  if  pre- 
br  a  birth-night ;  and  widows  shall  actu- 
m  for  another  husband  in  their  weeds  for 
ler.  The  best  jest  of  all  is,  that  our  merry 
m  clap  bits  of  muslin  on  their  sleeves,  and 
9  called  weepers.  Weeping  muslin  ;  alas, 
■y  sorrowful  truly  !  These  weepers  then 
i  are  to  bear  the  whole  burthen  o'f  the 

\  have  had  the  strongest  instance  of  this 
;  this  tragi-comical  behaviour  in  distress, 
recent  occasion.  Their  king,  whose  de- 
,  though  sudden,  was  not  unexpected,  died 
feign  of  many  years.    His  age  and  uncer- 


tain state  of  health  served  in  some  measure  to 
diminish  the  sorrow  of  his  subjects ;  and  their 
expectations  from  his  successor  seemed  to  balance 
their  minds  between  uneasiness  and  satisfaction. 
But  how  ought  they  to  have  behaved  on  such  an 
occasion  ?  Surely,  they  ought  rather  to  have 
endeavoured  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their 
deceased  friend,  than  to  proclaim  their  hopes  of 
the  future.  Surely  even  the  successor  must  sup- 
pose their  love  to  wear  the  face  of  adulation,  which 
so  quickly  changed  the  object.  However,  the 
very  same  day  on  which  the  old  king  died,  they 
made  rejoicing  for  the  new. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  conception  of  this  new 
manner  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  in  a  breath  ; 
of  being  merry  and  sad  ;  of  mixing  a  funeral  pro- 
cession with  a  jig  and  a  bonfire.  At  least,  it 
would  have  been  just,  that  they  who  flattered  the 
king  while  living  for  virtues  which  he  had  not, 
should  lament  him  dead  for  those  he  really  had. 

In  this  universal  cause  for  national  distress,  as 
I  liad  no  interest  myself,  so  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  I  felt  no  real  affliction.  In  all  the  losses 
of  our  friends,  says  a  European  philosopher,  we 
first  consider  how  much  our  own  welfare  is  affected 
by  their  departure,  and  moderate  our  real  grief 
just  in  the  same  proportion.  Now  as  I  had  nei- 
ther received  nor  expected  to  receive  favours  from 
kings  or  their  flatterers  ;  as  I  had  no  acquaintance 
in  particular  with  their  late  monarch  ;  as  I  knew 
that  the  place  of  a  king  is  soon  supplied  ;  and  as 
the  Chinese  proverb  has  it,  that  though  the  world 
may  sometimes  want  cobblers  to  mend  their  shoes, 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  wanting  emperors  to  rule 
their  kingdoms :  from  such  considerations  I  could 
bear  the  loss  of  a  king  with  the  most  philosophic 
resignation.  However,  I  thought  it  my  duty  at 
least  to  appear  sorrowful ;  to  put  on  a  melancholy 
aspect,  or  to  set  my  face  by  that  of  the  people. 

The  first  company  I  came  amongst  after  the 
news  became  general,  was  a  set  of  jolly  com- 
panions who  were  drinking  prosperity  to  the  en- 
suing reign.  I  entered  the  room  with  looks  of 
despair,  and  even  expected  applause  for  the  super- 
lative misery  of  my  countenance.  Instead  of  that, 
I  was  universally  condemned  by  the  company  for 
a  grimacing  son  of  a  w****,  and  desired  to  take 
away  my  penitential  phiz  to  some  other  quarter. 
I  now  corrected  my  former  mistake,  and  with  the 
most  sprightly  air  imaginable  entered  a  company 
where  they  were  talking  over  the  ceremonies  of 
the  approaching  funeral.  Here  I  sat  for  some 
time  with  an  air  of  pert  vivacity  ;  when  one  of 
the  chief  mourners  immediately  observing  my 
good-humour,  desired  me,  if  I  pleased,  to  go  and 
grin  somewhere  else  ;  they  wanted  no  disaffected 
scoundrels  there.  Leaving  this  company,  there- 
fore, I  was  resolved  to  assume  a  look  perfectly 
neutral  ;  and  have  ever  since  been  studying  the 
fashionable  air  ;  something  between  jest  and  ear- 
nest ;  a  complete  virginity  of  face,  uncontaminated 
with  the  smallest  symptom  of  meaning. 

But  though  grief  be  a  very  slight  affair  here, 
the  mourning,  my  friend,  is  a  very  important  con- 
cern. When  an  emperor  dies  in  China,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  solemnities  is  defrayed  from  the 
royal  coffers.  When  the  great  die  here,  manda- 
rins are  ready  enough  to  order  mourning ;  but  I 
do  not  see  they  are  so  ready  to  pay  for  it.  If  they 
send  me  down  from  court  the  grey  undress  frock, 
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or  the  black  coat  without  pocket-holes,  I  am  will- 
ing enough  to  comply  vs  ith  their  commands,  and 
wear  both  ;  but,  by  the  head  of  Confucius  !  to  be 
obliged  to  wear  black  and  buy  it  into  the  bargain, 
is  more  than  my  tranquillity  of  temper  can  bear. 
What,  order  mo  to  wear  mourning  before  they 
knew  whether  I  can  buv  it  or  no  !  Fum,  thou 
son  of  Fo,  what  sort  of  a  people  am  I  amongst ; 
where  liciug  out  uf  black  is  a  certain  symptom  of 
poverty :  where  those  who  have  miserable  faces 
cannot  have  mourning,  and  those  who  have  mourn-  j 
ing  will  not  wear  a  miserable  face  ? 


LETTER  XCVII. 

KRO.M   THE  &A3JK. 

It  is  usual  for  the  l>ookscllcrs  here,  when  a 
book  lias  given  universal  pleasure  upon  one  sub- 
ject, to  bring  out  several  more  upon  the  same 
plan  ;  which  are  sure  to  have  purcliasers  and 
readers,  from  that  desire  which  all  men  have  to  j 
view  a  pleasing  object  on  every  side.  The  first 
performance  serves  rather  to  awaken  than  satisfy 
attention  :  and  when  that  is  once  moved,  the 
slightest  effort  serves  to  continue  its  progression  ; 
the  merit  of  the  first  diffuses  a  light  sufficient  to 
illuminate  the  succeeding  efforts  ;  and  no  other 
subject  can  be  relished  till  that  is  exhausted.  A 
stupid  work  coming  thus  immediately  in  the  train 
of  an  applauded  performance,  weans  the  mind 
from  the  object  of  its  pleasure  ;  and  resembles  the 
sponge  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  a  discharged 
culverin,  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  a  new  explo- 
sion. 

This  manner,  however,  of  drawing  off  a  subject, 
or  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  to  the  dregs,  effec- 
tually precludes  a  revival  of  that  subject  or  man- 
ner for  some  time  for  the  future  ;  the  sated  reader 
turns  from  it  with  a  kind  of  literary  nausea  ;  aud 
though  the  titles  of  books  are  the  part  of  them 
most  read,  yet  he  lias  scarcely  perseverance 
enough  to  wade  through  the  title-page. 

Of  this  number  I  own  myself  one  ;  I  am  now 
grown  callous  to  several  subjects,  and  different 
kinds  of  composition  ;  whether  such  originally 
plca.sed  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but 
at  present  I  spuru  a  new  book  merely  upon  see- 
ing its  name  in  an  advertisement  ;  nor  have  the 
smallest  curiosity  to  look  beyond  the  first  leaf, 
even  though  in  the  second  the  author  promise's 
his  own  face  neatly  engraved  on  copper. 

I  am  become  a  perfect  epicure  in  reading  ;  plain 
beef  or  solid  mutton  will  never  do.  1  am  for  a 
Chinese  dish  of  bear's  claws  and  bird's  nests.  I 
am  for  sauce  strong  with  assafcetida,  or  fuming 
with  garlic.  For  this  reason  there  are  a  hundred 
very  wise,  learned,  virtuous,  well-intended  produc- 
tions that  have  no  charms  for  me.  Thus,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  could  never  find  courage  nor  grace 
enough  to  wade  above  two  pages  deep  into 
"  Thoughts  upon  Ood  aud  Nature,"  or  "  Thoughts 
upon  Providence,"  or  "Thoughts  upon  Free 
<  J  race,"  or  indeed  into  thoughts  upon  any  thing 
at  all.  I  can  no  longer  meditate  with  Meditations 
for  every  day  in  the  year ;  Essays  upon  divers  sub- 
jects cannot  allure  me, though  never  so  interesting ; 
and  as  for  funeral  sermons,  or  even  thanksgiving 
sermons,  I  can  neither  weep  with  the  one,  nor 
rejoice  with  the  other. 


But  it  is  chiefly  in  gentle  poetrv,  where  I  kI-  ' 
dom  look  farther 'than  the  title.     The  truth  is,  I  ; 
take  up  books  to  be  told  something  new ;  but  here, 
as  it  is  now  managed,  the  reader  is  told  nothing. 
He  ojmmis  the  book,  and  there  finds  very  good 
words  truly,  and  much  exactness  of  rhyme,  but 
no  information.     A  parcel  of  gaudy  images  pass  , 
on  l>cforo  his  imagination  liko  the  figures  in  a 
dream  ;  but  curiosity,  induction,  reason,  aud  the 
whole  train  of  affections,  are  fast  asleep.     The 
jucunda  et  itlonca  vita;  those  sallies  which  mend  | 
the  heart  while  they  amuse  the  fancy,  are  quite  ' 
forgotten  ;  so  that  a  reader  who  would  take  up  . 
some  modern  applauded  performances  of  this  kind  ' 
must,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  first  leave  his  good 
sense  behind  him,  take  for  his  recompense  and 
guide  bloated  and  compound  epithet,  and  dwell 
on  paintings,  just  indeed,  because  laboured  with 
minute  exactness. 

If  we  examine,  however,  our  internal  sena- 
tions,  we  shall  find  ourselves  but  little  pleased  > 
with  such  lalwurcd  vanities :  we  shall  find  that  cor 
applause  rather  proceeds  from  a  kind  of  contagion 
caught  up  from  others,  and  which  we  contribute 
to  diffuse,  than  from  what  we  privately  feel,  There 
arc  some  subjects  of  which  almost  all  the  world  > 
perceive  the  futility ;  yet  all  combine  in  imposing  ' 
upon  each  other  as  worthy  of  praise.     Bnt  chiefly 
this  imposition  obtains  in  literature,  where  men  . 
publicly  contemn  what  they  relish  with  rapture  in  J 
private,  and  approve  abroad  what  has  given  them 
disgust  at  home.     The  truth  is,  we  deliver  those  | 
criticisms  in  public  which  are  supposed  to  be  best  | 
calculated,  not  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  but  to  I 
impress  others  with  an  opinion  of  our  superior 
discernment.  ' 

But  let  works  of  this  kind,  which  have  already  | 
come  off  with  such  applause,  enjoy  it  all.    It  is 
neither  my  wish  to  diminish,  as  1  was  never  con- 
siderable enough  to  add  to,  their  fame.    Bat  for 
the  future,  I  fear  there  are  many  poems,  for  whfch 
I  shall  find  spirits  to  read  but  the  title.    In  the 
first  place,  all  odes  upon  winter,  or  summer,  or 
autumn  ;  in  short,  all  odes,  epodes,  and  monodief 
whatsoever,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  too  polite, 
classical,  obscure,  and  refined  to  be  read,  and 
entirely  above  human  comprehension.     Pastor** 
are  pretty  enough — for  those  that  like  them— but 
to  me  Thyrsis  is  one  of  the  most  insipid  fellows  I 
ever  conversed  with  :  and  as  for  Corydou,  I  do  . 
not  choose  his  company.     Elegies  and  epistles  arc 
very  fine  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  I  j 
and  as  for  epic  poems,  I  am  generally  able  to  . 
discover  the  whole  plan  in  reading  the  first  two  | 
pages. 

Tragedies,  however,  as  they  are  now  made,  are 
good  instructive  moral  sermons  enough  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  fault  not  to  be  pleased  with  good  things- 
There  I  learn  several  great  truths  :  as,  taat  it  a 
impossible  to  sec  into  the  ways  of  futurity ;  that 
punishment  always  attends  the  villain  ;  tint  lot* 
is  the  fond  soother  of  the  human  breast ;  that  we 
should  not  resist  heaven's  will,  for  in  resisting 
heaven's  will  heaven's  will  is  resisted  :  with  ae*** 
ml  other  sentiments  equally  new,  delicate,  and 
striking.     Every  new  tragedy,  therefore,  1  shall  • 
go  to  see  ;  for  reflections  of  this  nature  make  a  l 
tolerable  harmony,  when  mixed  up  with  a  proper  ! 
quantity  of  drum,  trumpet,  thunder,  Hghtmng,  or  ' 
the  scene-shifter's  whistle.     *  J* 
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LETTER  XCVIll. 


FROM  THS  SAMS. 


I  had  some  intentions  lately  of  going  to  visit 
ledlam,  the  place  where  those  that  go  mad  are 
onfined.  I  went  to  wait  upon  the  man  in  black 
)  be  my  conductor ;  but  I  found  him  preparing  to 

0  to  Westminster-hall,  where  the  English  hold 
heir  courts  of  justice.  It  gave  me  some  surprise 
>  find  my  friend  encaged  in  a  law-suit,  but  more 
»,  when  he  informed  me  that  it  had  been  depend- 
lg  several  years.  "  How  is  it  possible,"  cried  I, 
lor  a  man  who  knows  the  world  to  go  to  law  ! 

am  well  acquainted  with  the  courts  of  justice 

1  China :  th~y  resemble  rat-traps  every  one  of 
iem ;  nothing  more  easy  than  to  get  in,  but  to 
et  out  again  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and 
lore  cunning  than  rats  are  generally  found  to 
Otteas!" 

*  Faith,"  replied  my  friend,  "  I  should  not  have 
one  to  law,  but  that  I  was  assured  of  success  before 

began ;  things  were  presented  to  me  in  so  al- 
irinz  a  light,  that  I  thought  by  barely  declaring 
lyself  a  candidate  for  the  prize,  I  had  nothing 
wre  to  do  than  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 
Iras  have  I  been  upon  the  eve  of  an  imaginary 
riumph  every  term  these  ten  years ;  have  travelled 
nrward  with  victory  ever  in  my  view,  but  ever 
at  of  reach ;  however,  at  present  I  fancy  we  have 
ampered  our  antagonist  in  such  a  manner,  that 
ithout  some  unforeseen  demur,  we  shall  this  day 
ty  him  fairly  on  his  back." 

« If  things  be  so  situated,"  said  I,  "  I  do  not 
ire  if  I  attend  you  to  the  courts,  and  partake  in 
le  pleasure  of  your  success.  But  prithee,"  con- 
nued  I,  as  we  set  forward,  "what  reasons  have 
on  to  think  an  affair  at  last  concluded,  which  has 
iven  so  many  former  disappointments !" — "  My 
nryer  tells  me,"  returned  he,  "  that  I  have 
alkeld  and  Ventris  strong  in  my  favour,  and  that 
lere  are  no  less  than  fifteen  cases  in  point." — "  I 
oderstand,"  said  I,  "  those  are  two  of  your  judges 
ho  have  already  declared  their  opinions." — 
Pardon  me,"  replied  my  friend, "  Salkeld  and 
entris  are  lawyers  who  some  hundred  years  ago 
ive  their  opinions  on  cases  similar  to  mine  ;  these 
pinions  which  make  for  me  my  lawyer  is  to  cite, 
ad  those  opinions  which  look  another  way  are 
ited  by  the  lawyer  employed  by  my  antagonist ; 
1 1  observed,  I  have  Salkeld  and  Ventris  For  me, 
e  has  Coke  and  Hale  for  him  ;  and  he  that  has 
tost  opinions  is  most  likely  to  carry  his  cause." 
-*  But  where  is  the  necessity,"  cried  I,  "  of  pro- 
nging a  suit  by  citing  the  opinions  and  reports 
f  others,  since  the  same  good  sense  which  deter- 
lined  lawyers  in  former  ages  may  seme  to  guide 
our  judges  at  this  day  ?  They  at  that  time  gave 
»dr  opinions  only  from  the  light  of  reason  ;  your 
idges  have  the  same  light  at  present  to  direct 
iem  ;  let  me  even  add  a  greater,  as  in  former 
ges  there  were  many  prejudices  from  which  the 
reaent  is  happily  free.  If  arguing  from  authori- 
se be  exploded  from  every  other  branch  of  le*-n- 
if,  why  should  it  be  particularly  adhered  to  in 
ua !  1  plainly  foresee  how  such  a  method  of 
treeti^ation  must  embarrass  every  suit,  and  even 


perplex  the  student ;  ceremonies  will  be  multi- 
plied, formalities  must  increase,  and  more  time 
will  thus  be  spent  in  learning  the  arts  of  litigation 
than  in  the  discovery  of  right." 

"  I  see,"  cries  my  friend,  "  that  you  are  for  a 
speedy  administration  of  justice ;  but  all  the  world 
will  grant  that  the  more  time  there  is  taken  up  in 
considering  any  subject,  the  better  it  will  be  un- 
derstood. Besides,  it  is  the  boast  of  an  English- 
man, that  his  property  is  secure,  and  all  the  world 
will  grant  that  a  deliberate  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  the  best  way  to  secure  his  property.  Why 
have  we  so  many  lawyers,  but  to  secure  our  pro- 
perty 9  Why  so  many  formalities,  but  to  secure 
our  property  ?  Not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand: families  live  in  opulence,  elegance,  and  ease, 
merely  by  securing  our  property. 

"To  embarrass  justice,  returned  I,  "by  a 
multiplicity  of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  a  confi- 
dence in  our  judges,  are,  I  grant,  the  opposite 
rocks  on  which  legislative  wisdom  has  ever  split : 
in  one  case  the  client  resembles  that  emperor,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  suffocated  with  the  bed- 
clothes, which  were  only  designed  to  keep  him 
warm  ;  in  the  other,  to  that  town  which  let  the 
enemy  take  possession  of  its  walls  in  order  to 
show  the  world  how  little  they  depended  upon 
aught  but  courage  for  safety.  But,  bless  me,  what 
numbers  do  I  see  here — all  in  bhwK— how  is  it 
possible  that  half  this  multitude  find  employment  ?" 
— "Nothing  so  easily  conceived,"  returned  my 
companion,  "  they  live  by  watching  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  catchpole  watches  the  man  in 
debt ;  the  attorney  watches  the  catchpole  ;  the 
counsellor  watches  the  attorney ;  the  solicitor  the 
counsellor ;  and  all  find  sufficient  employment." — 
"  I  conceive  you,"  interrupted  I,  "  they  watch 
each  other  :  but  it  is  the  client  that  pays  them  all 
for  watching :  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Chinese 
fable,  which  is  intituled,  '  Five  Animals  at  a 
meal :' — 

"  A  grasshopper,  filled  with  dew,  was  merrily 
singing  under  a  shade :  a  whangam,  that  eats 
grasshoppers,  had  marked  it  for  its  prey,  and  was 
just  stretching  forth  to  devour  it ;  a  serpent,  that 
had  for  a  long  time  fed  only  on  whangams,  was 
called  up  to  fasten  on  the  whangam  ;  a  yellow  bird 
was  just  upon  the  wing  to  dart  upon  the  serpent : 
a  hawk  had  just  stooped  from  above  to  seize  the 
yellow  bird ;  all  were  intent  on  their  prey,  and 
unmindful  of  their  danger  :  so  the  whangam  ate 
the  grasshopper,  the  serpent  ate  the  whangam,  the 
yellow  bird  the  serpent,  and  the  hawk  the  yellow 
bird  ;  when,  sousing  from  on  high,  a  vulture  gob- 
bled up  the  hawk,  grasshopper,  whangam,  and  all 
in  a  moment." 

I  had  scarcely  finished  my  fable,  when  the 
lawyer  came  to  inform  my  friend  that  his  cause 
was  put  off  till  another  term,  that  money  was 
wanted  "  to  retain,"  and  that  all  the  world  was  of 
opinion  that  the  very  next  hearing  would  bring 
him  off  victorious.  "  If  so,  then,"  cries  my 
friend,  "  I  believe  it  will  be  my  wisest  way  to 
continue  the  cause  for  another  term,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  friend  here  and  I  will  go  and  see 
Bedlam."    Adieu. 
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LETTER  XCIX. 


FROM  THK  SAMS. 


I  lately  received  a  visit  from  the  little  beau, 
*ho  I  found  had  assumed  a  new  flow  of  spirits 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Our  discourse  hap- 
pened to  turn  upon  the  different  treatment  of  the 
fair  sex  hero  and  in  Asia,  with  the  influence  of 
l>eauty  in  refining  our  manners  and  improving  our 
conversation. 

1  soon  perceived  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  Asiatic  method  of  treating  the  sex, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  him  but 
that  a  man  was  happier  who  had  four  wives  at  his 
command,  than  he  who  had  only  one.  M  It  is 
true,"  cries  he,  "  your  men  of  fashion  in  the  East 
are  slaves,  and  under  some  terrors  of  having  their 
throats  squeezed  by  a  bow-string  ;  but  what  then ! 
they  can  And  ample  consolation  in  a  seraglio ; 
they  make  indeed  an  indifferent  figure  in  conver- 
sation abroad,  but  then  they  have  a  seraglio  to 
console  them  at  home.  I  am  told  they  have  no 
bails,  drums,  nor  operas,  but  then  they  liave  got  a 
seraglio ;  they  may  be  deprived  of  wine  and  French 
cookery,  but  they  have  a  seraglio  ;  a  seraglio,  a 
seraglio,  my  dear  creature,  wipes  off  every  incon- 
venience in  the  world. 

"  Besides,  I  am  told,  your  Asiatic  beauties  are 
the  most  convenient  women  alive,  for  they  have 
no  souls  :  positively  there  is  nothing  in  nature  I 
should  like  so  much  as  ladies  without  souls  ;  soul 
here  is  the  utter  ruin  of  half  the  sex.  A  girl  of 
eighteen  shall  have  soul  enough  to  spend  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  turning  of  a  trump.  Her  mo- 
ther shall  have  soul  enough  to  ride  a  sweepstake 
match  at  a  horse-race ;  her  maiden  aunt  shall  have 
soul  enough  to  purchase  the  furniture  of  a  whole 
toy-shop,  and  others  shall  liavc  soul  enough  to 
behave  as  if  they  had  no  souls  at  all." 

"  With  respect  to  the  soul,"  interrupted  1,  "  the 
Asiatics  are  much  kinder  to  the  fair  sex  than  you 
imagine  ;  instead  of  one  soul,  Fohi,  the  idoi  of 
China,  gives  every  woman  three,  the  B ram  ins 
give  them  fifteen  :  and  even  Mahomet  himself  no- 
where excludes  the  sex  from  Paradise.  Abulfeda 
re)K>rts,  that  an  old  woman  one  day  importuning 
him  to  know  what  she  ought  to  do  in  order  to 
gain  paradise  ;  '  My  good  lady,'  answered  the  pro- 
phet, *  old  women  never  get  there.' — '  What,  never 
get  to  paradise  V  returned  the  matron,  in  a  fury  ; 
*  Never,'  says  he,  'for  they  always  grow  young  by 
the  way.' 

"  No,  sir/'  continued  I,  "  the  men  of  Asia  be- 
have with  more  deference  to  the  sex  than  you  seem 
to  imagine.  As  you  of  Europe  Bay  grace,  upon 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  so  it  is  the  custom  in  China 
to  say  grace,  when  a  man  goes  to  bed  to  his  wife." 
"  And  may  I  die,"  returned  my  companion,  u  but 
a  very  pretty  ceremony  1  for  seriously,  sir,  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  as  grateful  in 
one  situation  as  in  the  other.  Upon  honour,  I 
always  find  myself  more  disposed  to  gratitude,  on 
the  couch  of  a  fine  woman,  than  upon  sitting  down 
to  a  sirloin  of  beef." 

u  Another  ceremony,"  said  I ,  resuming  the  con- 
ersation,  u  in  favour  of  the  sex  amongBt  us,  is  the 
rid^s  being  allowed,  after  marriage,  her  three 
ays  of  freedom.  During  this  interval  a  thousand 
extravagancies  is  practised  by  either  sex.    The 


lady  is  now  placed  upon  the  nuptial-bed,  and  mm* 
berlcss  monkey-tricks  are  played  round  to  divert 
her.  One  gentleman  smells  her  perfumed  hand- 
kerchief, another  attempts  to  untie  her  garter,  a 
third  pulls  off  her  shoe  to  play  hunt-the-slipper, 
another  pretends  to  be  an  idiot,  and  endeavour* 
to  raise  a  laugh  by  grimacing  ;  in  the  mean  tune, 
the  glass  goes  briskly  about,  till  ladies,  gentlemen, 
wife,  husband  and  all,  are  mixed  together  in  one 
iuuudation  of  arrack  punch." 

"  Strike  me  dumb,  deaf,  and  blind,"  cried  my 
companion, u  but  that's  very  pretty  !  there  issnae 
sense  in  your  Chinese  ladies'  condescensions ;  tat 
among  us,  you  shall  scarcely  find  one  of  the  whole 
sex  that  sliull  hold  her  good-humour  for  three  dayt 
together.  No  later  than  yesterday  I  happened  to 
say  some  civil  things  to  a  citizen's  wife  of  my 
acquaintance,  not  because  I  loved  her,  but  because 
I  had  charity ;  and  wliat  do  yon  think  was  the  ten- 
der creature's  reply  1  Onlv  that  she  detested  nr 
pig-tail  wig,  high-heeled  snoea,  and  sallow  com- 
plexion. That  is  all.  Nothing  more  !  Yea,  by 
the  heavens,  though  she  was  more  ugly  than  as 
uii|>ainted  actress,  I  found  her  more  insolent  thin 
a  thorough-bred  woman  of  quality.** 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  wild  manner,  whei 
his  invective  was  interrupted  by  the  man  in  black, 
who  entered  the  apartment,  introducing  his  niece, 
a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  Her  very 
ap|>earancc  was  sufficient  to  silence  the  several 
satirist  of  the  sex  ;  easy  without  pride,  and  free 
without  impudence,  she  seemed  capable  of  supply- 
ing every  sense  with  pleasure ;  her  looks,  oer 
conversation,  were  natural  and  unconstrained ; 
she  liad  neither  been  taught  to  languish  nor  ogle, 
to  laugh  without  a  jest,  or  sigh  without  sorrow.  1  ' 
found  that  shcliad  just  returned  from  abroad, and 
had  been  conversant  in  the  manners  of  the  world. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  ask  several  questioat, 
but  she  declined  them  all.  I  own  I  never  found 
myself  so  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  appa- 
rent merit  before  ;  and  could  willingly  have  pn»* 
longed  our  conversation,  but  the  company  after 
some  time  withdrew.  Just,  however,  before  the 
little  beau  took  his  leave,  he  called  me  aside,  aid 
requested  I  would  change  him  a  twentv-poaad 
bill,  which  as  I  was  incapable  of  doing,  he  . 
was  contented  with  borrowing  half-a-erown. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  C. 
From  Lime  Chi  Altaxoi  to  Huron,  by  the  way  of  ahsoer. 

Few  virtues  have  been  more  praised  by  mo*  , 
ralists  than  generosity ;  every  practical  treatin 
on  ethics  tends  to  increase  our  sensibility  of  the 
distresses  of  others,  and  to  relax  the  grasp  d  i 
frugality.  Philosophers  that  are  poor  praise  it, 
because  they  are  gainers  by  its  effects  ;  and  the 
opulent  Seneca  himself  has  written  a  treatise  oh 
benefits,  though  he  was  known  to  give  nothingawij* 

But  among  the  many  who  have  enforced  the 
duty  of  giving,  I  am  surprised  there  are  none  to 
inculcate  the  ignominy  of  receiving :  to  show  that 
by  every  favour  we  accept,  we  in  some  measoR 
forfeit  our  native  freedom,  and  that  a  state  of  eoa- 
tinual  dependence  on  the  generosity  of  other)  > 
a  life  of  gradual  debasement. 

Were  men  taught  to  despise  the  receiving  M 
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with  the  flame  force  of  reasoning  and 
ation  that  they  are  instructed  to  confer 
re  might  then  see  every  person  in  society 
ip  the  requisite  duties  of  his  station  with 
1  industry,  neither  relaxed  by  hope,  nor 
rem  disappointment 

▼  favour  a  man  receives  in  some  measure 
im  below  his  dignity  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
xe  of  the  benefit,  or  the  frequency  of  its  ac- 
e,  he  gives  up  so  much  of  his  natural 
tdence.  He,  therefore,  who  thrives  upon 
merited  bounty  of  another,  if  he  has  any 
ity,  suffers  the  worst  of  servitude  ;  the 
d  slave  may  murmur  without  reproach, 
humble  dependant  is  taxed  with  ingratitude 
rery  symptom  of  discontent ;  the  one  may 
>und  the  walls  of  his  cell,  but  the  other 
in  all  the  silence  of  mental  confinement. 
ease  his  distress,  every  new  obligation  but 
the  former  load  which  kept  the  vigorous 
rom  rising,  till  at  last,  elastic  no  longer,  it 
itself  to  constraint,  and  puts  on  habitual 

thus  with  the  feeling  mind  ;  but  there  are 
ho,  born  without  any  share  of  sensibility, 

favour  after  favour,  and  still  cringe  for 
who  accept  the  offer  of  generosity  with  as 
luetance  as  the  wages  of  merit,  and  even 
tanks  for  past  benefits  an  indirect  petition 
- :  such  I  grant  can  suffer  no  debasement 
ependence,  since  they  were  originally  as 
was  possible  to  be  ;  dependence  degrades 
9  ingenuous,  but  leaves  the  sordid  mind  in 
i  meanness.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
utinued  generosity  is  misplaced,  or  it  is 
is ;  it  either  finds  a  man  worthless,  or  it 
him  so  :  and  true  it  is,  that  the  person  who 
sited  to  be  often  obliged,  ought  not  to  have 
tigedatall. 

while  I  describe  the  meanness  of  a  life  of 
ed  dependence,  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
those  natural  or  political  subordinations 
ubeist  in  every  society  ;  for  in  such,  though 
&nce  is  exacted  from  the  inferior,  yet  the 
on  on  either  side  is  mutual.  The  son  must 
►on  his  parent  for  support,  but  the  parent 
der  the  same  obligations  to  give,  that  the 
as  to  expect ;  the  subordinate  officer  must 
the  commands  of  his  superior,  but  for  this 
ice  the  former  has  a  right  to  demand  an 
irse  of  favour :  such  is  not  the  dependence 
I  deprecate,  but  that  where  ever}'  expected 
must  be  the  result  of  mere  benevolence 
fiver,  where  the  benefit  can  be  kept  without 
e,  or  transferred  without  injustice.  The 
er  of  a  legacy-hunter,  for  instance,  is  de- 
»  in  some  countries,  and  despicable  in  all ; 
iversal  contempt  of  a  man  who  infringes 
one  of  the  laws  of  society  some  moralists 
rraigned  as  a  popular  and  unjust  prejudice  ; 
considering  the  necessary  degradations  a 

must  undergo,  who  previously  expects  to 
ch  by  benefits  without  having  either  natural 
&  claims  to  enforce  his  petitions. 
this  intercourse  of  benefaction  and  acknow- 
nt  is  often  injurious  even  to  the  giver  as 
i  the  receiver ;  a  man  can  gain  but  little 
dge  even  of  himself,  or  of  the  world,  amidst 
e  of  those  whom  hope  or  gratitude  has 
sd  ground  him ;  their  unceasing  humiliations 


must  necessarily  increase  his  comparative  magni- 
tude, for  all  men  measure  their  own  abilities  by 
those  of  their  company  ;  thus  being  taught  to 
overrate  his  merit,  he  in  reality  lessens  it;  in- 
creasing in  confidence,  but  not  in  power,  his  pro- 
fessions end  in  empty  boast,  his  undertakings  in 
shameful  disappointment. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  severest  misfortuner. 
of  the  great,  that  they  are,  in  general,  obliged  to 
live  among  men  whose  real  virtue  is  lessened  by 
dependence,  and  whose  minds  are  enslaved  by 
obligation.  The  humble  companion  may  have  at 
first  accepted  patronage  with  generous  views,  but 
soon  he  feels  the  mortifying  influence  of  conscious 
inferiority,  by  degrees  sinks  into  a  flatterer,  and 
flattery  at  last  degenerates  into  stupid  veneration. 
To  remedy  this,  the  great  often  dismiss  their  old 
dependants,  and  take  now.  Such  changes  are 
falsely  imputed  to  levity,  falsehood,  or  caprice  in 
the  patron,  since  they  may  be  more  justly  ascribed 
to  the  client's  gradual  deterioration. 

No,  my  son,  a  life  of  independence  is  generally 
a  life  of  virtue.  It  is  that  which  fits  the  soul  for 
every  generous  flight  of  humanity,  freedom,  and 
friendship.  To  give  should  be  our  pleasure,  but 
to  receive  our  sliame ;  serenity,  health,  and 
affluence  attend  the  desire  of  rising  by  labour ; 
misery,  repentance,  and  disrespect  that  of  suc- 
ceeding by  extorted  benevolence.  The  man  who 
can  thank  himself  alone  for  the  happiness  ho 
enjoys,  is  truly  blessed  ;  and  lovely,  far  more 
lovely,  the  sturdy  gloom  of  laborious  indigence 
than  the  fawning  simper  of  thriving  adulation. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CI. 

From  Licit  Chi  Altanoi  to  Fun  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

In  every  society  some  men  are  born  to  teach, 
and  others  to  receive  instruction  ;  some  to  work, 
and  others  to  enjoy  in  idleness  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  ;  some  to  govern,  and  others  to  obey. 
Every  people,  how  free  soever,  must  be  contented 
to  give  up  part  of  their  liberty  and  judgment  to 
those  who  govern,  in  exchange  for  their  hopes  of 
security  ;  and  the  motives  which  first  influenced 
their  choice  in  the  election  of  their  governors 
should  ever  be  weighed  against  the  succeeding 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  their  conduct.  All 
cannot  be  rulers,  and  men  are  generally  best 
governed  by  a  few.  In  making  way  through  the 
intricacies  of  business,  the  smallest  obstacles  are 
apt  to  retard  the  execution  of  what  is  to  be  plan- 
ned bv  a  multiplicity  of  counsels  ;  the  judgment  of 
one  alone  being  always  fittest  for  winding  through 
the  labyrinths  of  intrigue,  and  the  obstructions  of 
disappointment.  A  serpent,  which,  as  the  fable 
observes,  is  furnished  with  one  head  and  many 
tails,  is  much  more  capable  of  subsistence  and 
expedition,  than  another  which  is  furnished  with 
but  one  tail  and  many  heads. 

Obvious  as  these  truths  are,  the  people  of  this 
country  seem  insensible  of  their  force.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  advantages  of  internal  peace  and 
opulence,  they  still  murmur  at  their  governors, 
and  interfere  m  the  execution  of  their  designs  ;  as 
if  they  wanted  to  be  something  more  than  happy. 
But  as  the  Europeans  instruct  by  argument,  and 
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the  Asiatics  mostly  by  narration,  were  I  to  address 
them,  I  should  convey  my  sentiments  in  the  fol- 
lowing story : — 

Takupi  liad  long  boon  prime  minister  of  Tipar- 
tala,  a  fertile  country  that  stretches  along  the 
western  confine*  of  China.  During  hit*  admini- 
stration, whatever  advantages  could  be  derived 
from  arts,  learning,  and  commerce,  were  seen  to 
bless  the  people  ;  nor  were  the  necessary  precau- 
tion 8  of  providing  for  the  security  of  the  state  for- 
gotten. It  often  happen**,  however,  that  when  men 
are  possessed  of  all  they  want,  they  then  begin  to 
find  torment  from  imaginary  affliction*,  and  lessen 
their  present  enjoyments  by  foreboding  that  those 
enjoyments  are  to  have  an  end.  The  people  now, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  find  out  grievances  ; 
and  after  some  search,  actually  began  to  think 
themselves  aggrieved.  A  petition  against  the 
enormities  of  Takupi  was  carried  to  the  throne  in 
due  form  ;  and  the  queen  who  governed  the  coun- 
try, willing  to  satisfy  her  subjects,  ap|>ointcd  a  day, 
in  which  his  accusers  should  be  heard,  and  the 
minister  should  stand  ujKjn  his  defence. 

The  day  being  arrived,  and  the  minister  brought 
liefoie  the  tribunal,  u  carrier  who  supplied  the 
city  *.vith  fish,  appeared  among  the  number  of  his 
accusers,  lie  exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  custom, 
time  immemorial,  for  carriers  to  bring  their  fish 
opon  a  horse  in  a  hamper  ;  which  being  placed  on 
one  side,  and  balanced  by  a  stone  on  the  other, 
was  thus  conveyed  with  ease  and  safety  ;  but  that 
th:*  prisoner,  moved  either  by  a  spirit  of  innova- 
tion, or  ]N>rhai>s  bribed  by  the  hamper-makers, 
li'id  obliged  all  camel's  to  use  the  stone  no 
longer,  but  lmlance  one  hamper  with  another  ; 
an  order  entirely  repugnant  to  the  customs  of  all 
antiquity,  and  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipartala 
in  particular. 

The  carrier  finished  ;  and  the  whole  court  shook 
their  heads  at  the  innovating  minister,  when  a 
second  witness  ap|»carcd.  He  was  inspector  of 
the  city  buildings,  and  accused  the  disgraced  fa- 
vourite of  having  given  orders  for  the  demolition 
of  an  ancient  ruin,  which  obstructed  the  passage 
though  one  of  the  principal  streets.  lie  observed, 
that  such  buildings  wen*  noble  monuments  of 
barbarous  antiquity  ;  contributed  finely  to  show 
how  little  their  ancestors  understood  "of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  for  that  reason  such  monuments 
should  be  held  sacred,  and  suffered  gradually  to 
decay. 

The  last  witness  now  appeared.  This  was  a 
widow,  who  had  laudably  attempted  to  bum  her- 
self upon  her  husband's  funeral  pile.  Hut  the 
innovating  minister  had  prevented  the  execution 
of  her  design,  ami  was  insensible  to  her  tears, 
protestations,  and  intreaties. 

The  queen  could  have  pardoned  the  two  former 
offences  ;  but  this  last  was  considered  as  so  gross 
an  injury  to  the  sex,  and  so  directly  contrary  to 
all  the  customs  of  antiquity,  that  it  called  for'im- 
mediate  justice.  "  What/*  cried  the  queen,  **  not 
suffer  a  woman  to  burn  herself  when  she  thinks 
proper  ?  The  sex  an*  to  be  prettily  tutored,  no 
doubt,  if  they  must  lie  restrained  from' entertaining 
their  female  friends  now  and  then  with  a  fried 
wife,  or  roasted  acquaintance.  I  sentence  the  pri- 
soner to  be  banished  my  presence  for  ever,  for  his 
injurious  treatment  of  the  sex." 

Takupi  had  been  hitherto  silent,  and  spoke  only 


to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  resignation.  u  Gnat 
queen,"  cried  he,  u  I  acknowledge  my  crime ;  and 
since  1  am  to  be  banished,  I  beg  it  may  be  to  some 
ruined  town,  or  desolate  village  in  the  country  1 
have  governed.  I  shall  find  some  pleasure  m 
improving  the  soil  and  bringing  back  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  the  inhabitants."  His  request 
appearing  reasonable,  it  was  immediately  complied 
with  ;  and  a  courtier  had  orders  to  fix  upon  a 
place  of  banishment,  answering  the  minister's 
description .  A fter  some  months'  search,  however, 
the  inquiry  proved  fruitless  :  neither  a  desolate 
tillage  nor  a  ruined  town  was  found  in  the  king- 
dom. "Alas!"  said  Takupi  then  to  the  queen, 
u  how  can  that  country  be  ill  governed  which  hu 
neither  a  desolate  village  nor  a  ruined  town  in 
it?"  The  queen  perceived  the  justice  of  hs 
expostulation,  and  the  minister  was  received  into 
more  than  former  favour. 


LETTER  CI  I. 

FROM   THS  MNK. 

The  ladies  here  are  by  no  means  such  ardent 
gamesters  as  the  women  of  Asia.  In  this  respect 
1  must  do  the  English  justice  ;  for  I  lovetopnae 
w  here  applause  is  justly  merited.  Nothing  is  mow 
common  in  China  than  to  sec  two  women  if  fashion 
continue  gaming  till  one  has  won  all  the  other's 
clothes  and  stripped  her  quite  naked  ;  the  winner 
thus  marching  off  in  a  double  suit  of  finer}',  and 
the  loser  shrinking  behind  in  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  nature. 

No  doubt  you  remember    when  Shang,  oar 
maiden  aunt,  "played  with  a  sharper.     First  her 
moucv  went  ;  then  her  trinkets  were  produced; 
her  clothes  followed  piece  by  piece  soon  after: 
when  she  had  thus   played  herself  quite  naked, 
being  a  woman  of  spirit,  and  willing  to  pursue  her    / 
own,  she  staked  her  teeth  ;  fortune  was  fcgaimt  .' 
her  even  here,  and  her  teeth  followed  her  clothei ;  | 
at  last  she  played  for  her  left  eye,  and,  oh  !  hard  . 
fate,  this  too  she  lost :  however,  she  had  the  eon-  ' 
solation  of  biting  the  sharper  ;  for  he  never  per-  ' 
ccived  that  it  was  made  of  glass  till  it  became  hs 
own'. 

How  happy,  my  friend,  are  the  English  ladles 
who  never  rise  to  such  an  inordinance  of  passion ! 
Though  the  sex  here  an*  generally  fond  of  gunei 
of  chance,  and  are  taught  to  manage  games  of  skiD  . 
from  their  infancy,  yet  they  never  pursue  ill- 
fortune  with  such  amazing  intrepidity.  Indeed  I 
may  entirely  acquit  them  of  ever  playing — I  mesa 
of  playing  for  their  eyes  or  their  teeth. 

It  is  true,  they  often  stake  their  fortune,  their 
beauty,  health,  and  reputations  at  a  gaming-table.  : 
It  even  sometimes  happens,  that  they  play  their 
husbands  into  a  jail  ;  yet  still  they  preserve  i 
decorum  unknown  to  our  wives  and  daughter*  of  . 
China.      I  have  been  present  at  a  rout  in  this  : 
country,  where  a  woman  of  fashion,  after  Ions;  ' 
her  money,  tuts  sat  writhing  in  all  the  agonies  of  : 
bad  luck  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  never  once  attempted 
to  strip  a  single  petticoat,  or  cover  the  board,** 
her  last  stake,  with  her  head-clothes. 

However,  though  I  praise  their  moderation  »l 
play,  I  must  notconc<-al  their  assiduity.  In  Chi*  I 
our  women,  except  upon  some  great  days,  si* 
never  permitted  to  finger  a  dice-box ;  hat  1» 
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rr  day  seems  to  be  a  festival ;  and  night  itself, 
eh  gives  others  rest,  only  serves  to  increase 
female  gamester's  industry.  I  have  been  told 
an  old  lady  in  the  country,  who,  being  given 
r  by  the  physicians,  played  with  the  curate  of 
parish  to  pass  the  time  away  :  having  won  all 
money,  she  next  proposed  playing  for  her 
eral  charges  ;  the  proposal  was  accepted  ;  but 
ortunately  the  lady  expired  just  as  she  had 
en  in  her  game. 

liere  are  some  passions  which,  though  differ- 
ly  pursued,  are  attended  with  equal  conse- 
mces  in  every  country :  here  they  game  with 
re  perseverance,  there  with  greater  fury  ;  hero 
17  strip  their  families,  there  they  strip  themselves 
Iced.  A  lady  in  China,  who  indulges  a  passion 
*  gaming,  often  becomes  a  drunkard  ;  and  by 
wishing  a  dice-box  in  one  hand,  she  generally 
mes  to  brandish  a  dram-cup  in  the  other.  Far 
s  it  from  me  to  say  there  are  any  who  drink 
runs  in  England  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
at  when  a  lady  has  lost  everything  else  but  her 
mow,  she  will  be  apt  to  toss  that  into  the  bar- 
im ;  and,  grown  insensible  to  nicer  feelings,  be- 
ftve  like  the  Spaniard,  who,  when  all  his  money 
M  gone,  endeavoured  to  borrow  more,  by  offer- 
ig  to  pawn  his  whiskers.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CIII. 
tan  Luc*  Chi  Altangi  to  ***,  Merchant  in  Amsterdam. 

I  Bate  just  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  in 
'Inch  he  informs  me  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
Btarours  to  recover  the  lady  with  whom  he  fled 
*■»  Persia.  He  strives  to  cover,  under  the 
PpeuiDce  of  fortitude,  a  heart  torn  with  anxiety 
M  disappointment  I  have  offered  little  con- 
>fction  ;  since  that  but  too  frequently  feed*  the 
Tow  which  it  pretends  to  deplore,  and  strengthens 

*  impression  which  nothing  but  the  external 
lU  of  time  and  accident  can  thoroughly  efface. 
He  informs  me  of  his  intentions  of  quitting 
oscow  the  first  opportunity,  and  travelling  by 
ndto  Amsterdam.  I  must,  therefore,  upon^his 
rival,  entreat  the  continuance  of  your  friend- 
ip ;  and  beg  of  you  to  provide  him  with  proper 
actions  for  finding  me  in  London.  You  can 
treely  be  sensible  of  the  joy  I  expect  upon  see- 

*  mm  once  more :  the  ties  between  the  father 
1  the  son  among  us  of  China  are  much  more 
lely  drawn  than  with  you  of  Europe. 

Phe  remittances  sent  me  from  Argun  to  Mos- 
r  came  in  safety.  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
t  spirit  of  honesty  which  prevails  through  the 
ole  country  of  Siberia  ;  perhaps  the  savages  of 
t  desolate  region  are  the  only  untutored  people 
lie  globe  that  cultivate  the  moral  virtues,  even 
boat  knowing  that  their  actions  merit  praise. 
are  been  told  surprising  things  of  their  good- 
s,  benevolence,  and  generosity :  and  the  un- 
•TTopted  commerce  between  China  and  Russia 
ret  as  a  collateral  confirmation. 
'  Let  as,"  says  the  Chinese  lawgiver, "  admire 
rude  virtues  of  the  ignorant,  but  rather  imi- 
9  the  delicate  morals  of  the  polite."  In  the 
mtry  where  I  reside,  though  honesty  and  bene* 
enee  be  not  so  congenial,  yet  art  supplies  the 
tie  of  nature.  Though  here  every  vice  is 


to  excess,  yet  every  virtue  is  practised  also  with 
unexampled  superiority.  A  city  like  this  is  the 
soil  for  great  virtues  and  great  vices  ;  the  villain 
can  soon  improve  here  in  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  deceiving  ;  and  the  practical  philosopher  can 
every  day  meet  new  incitements  to  mend  his  honest 
intentions.  There  are  no  pleasures,  sensual  or 
sentimental,  which  this  city  does  not  produce  ; 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  I  could  not  be  content  to 
reside  here  for  life.  There  is  something  so 
seducing  in  that  spot  in  which  we  first  had  exist- 
ence, that  nothing  but  it  can  please  ;  whatever 
vicissitudes  we  experience  in  life,  however  we 
toil,  or  wheresoever  we  wander,  our  fatigued 
wishes  still  recur  to  home  for  tranquillity  :  we 
long  to  die  in  that  spot  which  gave  us  birth,  and 
in  that  pleasing  expectation  opiate  every  calamity. 

You  now,  therefore,  perceive  that  I  have  some 
intention  of  leaving  this  country  ;  and  yet  my 
designed  departure  fills  me  with  reluctance  and 
regret.  Though  the  friendships  of  travellers  are 
generally  more  transient  than  vernal  snows,  still 
I  feel  an  uneasiness  at  breaking  the  connexions 
1  have  formed  since  my  arrival ;  particularly  I 
shall  have  no  small  pain  in  leaving  my  usual  com- 
panion, guide,  and  instructor. 

I  shall  wait  for  the  arrival  of  my  son  before  I 
set  out.  He  shall  be  my  companion  in  every 
intended  journey  for  the  future  ;  in  his  company 
I  can  support  the  fatigues  of  the  way  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  pleased  at  once  with  conveying 
instruction  and  exacting  obedience.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CIV. 

From  Likn  Chi  Altangi  to  Fun  Hoam,  fint  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

Our  scholars  in  China  have  a  most  profound 
veneration  for  forms.  A  first-rate  beauty  never 
studied  the  decorums  of  dress  with  more  assiduity : 
they  may  properly  enough  be  said  to  be  clothed 
with  wisdom  from  head  to  foot  ;  they  have  their 
philosophical  caps  and  philosophical  whiskers, 
their  philosophical  slippers  and  philosophical  fans ; 
there  is  even  a  philosophical  standard  for  mea- 
suring the  nails  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  seeming 
wisdom,  they  are  often  found  to  be  mere  empty 
pretenders. 

A  philosophical  beau  is  not  so  frequent  in 
Europe  ;  yet  I  am  told  that  such  characters  are 
found  here.  I  mean  such  as  punctually  support 
all  the  decorums  of  learning,  without  being  really 
very  profound,  or  naturally  possessed  of  a  fine 
understanding  ;  who  labour  hard  to  obtain  the 
titular  honours  attending  literary  merit,  who 
flatter  others,  in  order  to  be  flattered  in  turn  ; 
and  only  study  to  be  thought  students. 

A  character  of  this  kind  generally  receives  com- 
pany in  his  study,  in  all  the  pensive  formality  of 
slippers,  night-gown,  and  easy -chair.  The  table 
is  covered  with  a  large  book,  which  is  always 
kept  open,  and  never  read ;  his  solitary  hours 
being  dedicated  to  dozing,  mending  pens,  feel|ng 
his  pulse,  peeping  through  the  microscope,  and 
sometimes  reading  amusing  books,  which  he  con- 
demns in  company.  His  library  is  preserved  with 
the  most  religious  neatness,  and  is  generally  a 
repository  for  scarce  books,  which  bear  a  high 
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price,  because  too  dull  or  useless  to  become  com- 
mon by  the  ordinary  methods  of  publication. 

Such  men  are  generally  candidates  for  admit- 
tance into  literary  clubs,  academies,  and  insti- 
tutions, where  they  regularly  meet,  to  give  and 
receive  a  little  instruction  and  a  great  deal  of 
praise.  In  conversation  they  never  betray  igno- 
rance, because  they  never  seem  to  receive  inform- 
ation. Offer  a  new  observation,  they  have  heard 
it  before  ;  pinch  them  in  an  argument,  and  they 
reply  with  a  sneer. 

Yet  how  trifling  soever  these  little  arts  may 
appear,  they  answer  one  valuable  purpose,  of 
gaming  the  practisers  the  esteem  they  wish  for. 
The  bounds  of  a  man's  knowledge  are  easily  con- 
cealed, if  he  has  but  prudence ;  but  all  can  readily 
see  and  admire  a  gilt  library  ;  a  set  of  long  nails, 
a  silver  standish,  or  a  well-combed  whisker,  who 
are  incapable  of  distinguishing  a  dunce. 

When  Father  Matthew,  the  first  European  ; 
missionary,  entered  China,  the  court  was  informed 
that  he  possessed  great  skill  in  astronomy  ;  he 
was  therefore  sent  for,  and  examined.  The  esta- 
blished astronomers  of  stat«»  undertook  this  task, 
and  made  their  report  to  the  emperor  tliat  his 
skill  was  but  very  superficial,  and  no  way  com- 
parable to  their  own.  The  missionary,  however, 
appealed  from  their  judgment  to  experience,  and 
challenged  them  to  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  that  was  to  happen  a  few  nights  following. 
"  What,"  said  some,  "  shall  a  barbarian  without 
nails  pretend  to  vie  with  men  in  astrouomv,  who 
have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives,  with  men 
who  know  half  the  knowable  characters  of  words, 
who  wear  scientifical  caps  and  slippers,  and  who 
have  gone  through  every  literary  degree  with 
applause  ?"  They  accepted  the  challenge,  con- 
fident of  success.  The  eclipse  began  ;  the  Chinese 
produced  a  most  splendid  apparatus,  aud  were 
fifteen  minutes  wrong ;  the  missionary  with  a  single 
instrument  was  exact  to  a  second.  This  was  con- 
vincing ;  but  the  court  astronomers  were  not  to 
be  convinced  ;  instead  of  acknowledging  their 
error,  they  assured  the  emperor  that  their  cal- 
culations were  certainly  exact, but  that  the  stranger 
without  nails  had  actually  bewitched  the  moon. 
M  Well,  then,"  cries  the  good  emperor,  smiling  at 
their  ignorance,  "you  shall  still  continue  to  be 
servants  of  the  moon  ;  but  1  constitute  this  man 
her  controller." 

China  is  thus  replete  with  men,  whose  only  pre- 
tensions to  knowledge  arise  from  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  Europe  every  country  abounds 
with  them  in  proportion  to  its  ignorance.  Spain 
and  Flanders,  who  are  ttehind  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  learning  at  least  three  centuries,  have  twenty 
literary  titles  and  marks  of  distinction  unknown 
in  France  or  England  :  they  have  their  Clarissimi 
and  Preclarissimi,  their  Accuratissimi  and  Minu- 
tissimi :  a  round  cap  entitles  one  student  to  argue, 
aud  a  square  cap  permits  another  to  tench  ;  while 
a  cap  with  a  tassel  almost  sanctifies  the  head  it 
happens  to  cover.  But  where  true  knowledge  is 
cultivated,  these  formalities  begin  to  disappear ; 
the  ermined  cowl,  the  solemn  beard,  and  sweeping 
train,  are  laid  aside  ;  philosophers  dress  and  talk 
and  think  like  other  men  ;  and  lamb-skin  dressers 
and  cap-makers,  and  tail-carriers,  now  deplore  a 
literary  age. 

For  my  own  part,  my  friend,  I  have  teen  enough 


of  presuming  ignorance,  never  to  venerate  virion 
but  where  it  actually  appears.  I  have  received 
literary  titles  and  distinctions  myself ;  and,  bf  the 
quantity  of  my  own  wisdom,  know  how  very  nttk 
wisdom  they  can  confer.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CV. 

From  Libn  Chi  Altanoi  to  Fun  Hoam,  First  Presktant  «* 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

The  time  for  the  young  king's  coronation  ap- 
proaches ;  the  great  and  the  little  world  look  for* 
ward  with  impatience.  A  knight  from  the  country, 
who  has  brought  up  his  family  to  see  and  be  seen 
on  this  occasion,  has  taken  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  where  I  lodge.  His  wife  is  laying  iai 
large  quantity  of  silks,  which  the  mercer  tefls  her 
are  to  be  fashionable  next  season  ;  and  Miss,  ber 
daughter,  has  actually  had  her  ears  bored  preri- 
ously  to  the  ceremonv.  In  all  this  bustle  of  pre- 
paration I  am  considered  as  mere  lumber,  tad  ' 
have  been  shoved  up  two  stories  higher,  to  nab 
room  for  others  my  landlady  seems  perfectly  con- 
vinced are  my  betters  ;  but  whom  before  me  ibt 
is  contented  with  only  calling  very  good  company; 

The  little  beau,  who  has  now  forced  himself 
into  my  intimacy,  was  yesterday  giving  me  a 
minute  detail  of  the  intended  procession.  All  met  , 
are  eloquent  upon  their  favourite  topic  ;  and  tab 
seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  aiae  and  ton  of 
his  understanding.  His  whole  mind  was  blasooed  - 
over  with  a  variety  of  glittering  images ;  coronets, 
escutcheons,  lace,  fringe,  tassels,  stones,  bogles 
and  spun  glass.  "  Here,"  cried  he,  M  Gaiter  if  to 
walk  ;  and  there  Rouge  Dragon  marches  with  the 
escutcheons  on  his  back.  Here  Clarencieux  moral 
forward  ;  and  there  Blue  Mantle  disdains  to  be 
left  behind.  Here  the  aldermen  march  two  and  j 
two  ;  and  there  the  undaunted  champion  of  Bag-  ' 
land,  no  way  terrified  at  the  very  numerous  ap-  - 
pearanco  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  rides  forward 
in  complete  armour,  and  with  au  intrepid  air 
throws  down  his  glove.  Ah,"  continued  he, 
"  should  any  be  ho  hardy  as  to  take  up  that  fatal 
glove,  and  to  accept  the  cliallenge,  we  should  tee  i 
line*  sport ;  the  champion  would  show  him  no 
mercy ;  he  would  soon  teach  him  all  his  umw> 
with  a  witness.  However,  I  am  afraid  we  shti 
have  none  willing  to  try  it  with  him  upon  the  ap- 
proaching occasion  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
his  antagonist  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  killed 
in  the  single  combat ;  and  secondly,  because,  if  be 
escapes  the  champion's  arm,  lie  would  certainly 
be  hanged  for  treason.  No,  no,  I  fancy  none  wiD 
be  so  hardy  as  to  dispute  it  with  a  champion,  like 
him,  inured  to  arms ;  and  we  shall  probably  see 
him  prancing  unmolested  away,  holding  his  bridfc 
thus  in  one  hand,  and  brandishing  his  dram-cop 
in  the  other." 

Some  men  have  a  manner  of  describing  whieb 
only  wraps  the  subject  in  more  than  former  ob- 
scurity :  thus  was  I  unable,  with  all  my  com- 
panion's volubility,  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
intended  procession.  I  was  certain  that  the  in- 
auguration of  a  king  should  be  conducted  will 
solemnity  and  religious  awe ;  and  I  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  waa  much  solemnity  in  th* 
description.  If  this  be  true,  cried  I  to  myself, 
the  people  of  Europe  surely  have  a  stnutgt  mat* 
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ring  solemn  and  fantastic  images  together, 
it  once  replete  with  burlesque  and  the 

At  a  time  when  the  king  enters  into  the 
mm  compact  with  his  people,  nothing 
Mild  be  admitted  to  diminish  from  the 
sty  of  the  ceremony.  A  ludicrous  image 
n  at  such  a  time  throws  an  air  of  ridicule 
whole.  It  some  way  resembles  a  picture 
een,  designed  by  Albert  Durer,  where, 
1  the  solemnity  of  that  awful  scene — a 
Igine,  and  a  trembling  world  awaiting 
«,— lie  has  introduced  %  merry  mortal 

his  scolding  wife  to  hell  in  a  wheel- 

npanion,  who  mistook  my  silence,  during 
val  of  reflection,  for  the  rapture  of  asto- 
,  proceeded  to  describe  those  frivolous 
he  show  that  mostly  struck  his  imagina- 
1  to  assure  me  that,  if  I  staid  in  this 
lome  months  longer,  I  should  see  fine 
"  For  my  own  part,"  continued  he,  u  i 
sady  of  fifteen  suits  of  clothes  that  would 
one  end  with  gold  lace,  all  designed  to  be 
rn  there ;  and  as  for  diamonds,  rubies, 
,  and  pearls,  we  shall  see  them  as  thick 
lails  in  a  sedan-chair.  And  then  we  are 
k  so  majestically  thus — this  foot  always 
le  foot  before.    The  ladies  are  to  fling 

the  court  poets  to  scatter  verses :  the 
i  are  to  be  all  in  full  dress :  Mrs.  Tibbs 
sacque,  ruffles,  and  frenched  hair  ;  look 
m  will,  one  thing  finer  than  another ; 
m  courtesies  to  the  duchess ;  her  grace 
he  compliment  with  a  bow.  *  Largess,' 
herald.  '  Make  room,'  cries  the  gentle- 
t.  *  Knock  him  down,'  cries  the  guard, 
ntinued  he,  amazed  at  his  own  descrip- 
tat  an  astonishing  scene  of  grandeur  can 
ce  from  the  smallest  circumstance,  when 
tnally  turns  to  wonder  one  man  putting 
jr  man's  hat" 

found  his  mind  was  entirely  set  upon  the 
of  the  pageant,  and  quite  regardless  of 

meaning  of  such  costly  preparations, 
to,"  says  Bacon,  "  are  pretty  things  ;  but 
I  rather  study  to  make  them  elegant  than 
».*  Processions,  cavalcades,  and  all  that 
gay  frippery  furnished  out  by  tailors, 
and  tire-women,  mechanically  influence 
I  into  veneration  ;  an  emperor  in  his 
would  not  meet  with  half  the  respect  of 
wr  with  a  glittering  crown.  Politics  re- 
ligion ;  attempting  to  divest  either  of  cere- 
»  most  certain  method  of  bringing  either 
anpt  The  weak  must  liave  their  mduce- 
admiratioD  as  well  as  the  wise  ;  and  it  is 
bsb  of  a  sensible  government  to  impress 
with  a  sense  of  subordination,  whether 
Tected  by  a  diamond  buckle  or  a  virtuous 
imptuary  law  or  a  glass  necklace, 
iterval  of  reflection  only  gave  my  com- 
irits  to  begin  his  description  afresh  ;  and 
ter  inducement  to  raise  my  curiosity,  he 
me  of  the  vast  sums  that  were  given  by 
itors  for  places.  "  That  the  ceremony 
Ine,"  cries  he,  "  is  very  evident  from  the 
that  is  paid  for  seeing  it  Several  ladies 
ired  me,  they  would  willingly  part  with 
ather  than  be  prevented  from  looking  on 
other.    Come,  come,"  continues  he, "  I 


have  a  friend  who  for  my  sake  will  supply  us  with 
places  at  the  most  reasonable  rates ;  I  will  take 
care  you  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  ;  and  he  will 
inform  you  of  the  use,  finery,  rapture,  splendour, 
and  enchantment  of  the  whole  ceremony  better 
than  I." 

Follies  often  repeated  lose  their  absurdity,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  reason :  his  arguments 
were  so  often  and  so  strongly  enforced,  that  I  had 
actually  some  thoughts  of  becoming  a  spectator. 
We  accordingly  went  together  to  bespeak  a  place ; 
but  guess  my  surprise,  when  the  man  demanded  a 
purse  of  gold  for  a  single  seat;  I  could  hardly 
believe  him  serious  upon  making  the  demand. 
"Pr'ythee,  friend,"  cried  I,  "after  I  have  paid 
twenty  pounds  for  sitting  here  an  hour  or  two, 
can  I  bring  a  part  of  the  coronation  back!" — 
"  No,  sir." — "  How  long  can  I  live  upon  it  after  I 
have  come  away!" — "Not  long,  sir." — "Can  a 
coronation  clothe,  feed,  or  fatten  me !" — u  Sir," 
replied  the  man, "  you  seem  to  be  under  a  mistake ; 
all  that  you  can  bring  away  is  the  pleasure  of 
having  it  to  say  that  you  saw  the  coronation."— 
«  Blast  me,"  cries  Tibbs, "  if  that  be  all,  there  is 
no  need  of  paying  for  that,  since  I  am  resolved  to 
have  that  pleasure,  whether  I  am  there  or  no  1" 

I  am  conscious,  my  friend,  that  this  is  but  a 
very  confused  description  of  the  intended  cere- 
mony. You  may  object,  that  I  neither  settle  rank, 
precedency,  nor  place ;  that  I  seem  ignorant 
whether  Gules  walks  before  or  behind  Garter ; 
that  I  have  neither  mentioned  the  dimensions  of 
a  lord's  cap,  nor  measured  the  length  of  a  lady's 
tail.  I  know  your  delight  is  in  minute  description, 
and  this  I  am  unhappily  disqualified  from  furnish- 
ing ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  fancy  it  will  be  no 
way  comparable  to  the  magnificence  of  our  late 
emperor  Whangti's  procession,  when  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  moon,  at  which  Fum  Hoam  himself 
presided  in  person.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CVI. 

TO  TUB  SAMS. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  here,  when  men  of 
distinction  died,  for  their  surviving  acquaintance 
to  throw  each  a  slight  present  into  tne  grave. 
Several  things  of  little  value  were  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose :  perfumes,  relics,  spices,  bitter  herbs, 
camomile,  wormwood,  and  verses.  This  custom, 
however,  is  almost  discontinued ;  and  nothing  but 
verses  alone  are  now  lavished  on  such  occasions  ; 
an  oblation  which  they  suppose  may  be  interred 
with  the  dead,  without  any  injury  to  the  living. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  great,  therefore,  the 
poets  and  undertakers  are  sure  of  employment. 
While  one  provides  the  long  cloak,  black  staff,  and 
mourning-coach,  the  other  produces  the  pastoral 
or  elegy,  the  monody  or  apotheosis.  The  nobility 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions,  but  die  as  fast  as 
they  think  proper,  the  poet  and  undertaker  are 
ready  to  supply  them :  these  can  find  metaphorical 
tears  and  family  escutcheons,  at  half  an  hour's 
warning  ;  and  when  the  one  has  soberly  laid  the 
body  in  the  grave,  the  other  is  ready  to  fix  it  figu- 
ratively among  the  stars. 

There  are  several  ways  of  being  poetically 
sorrowful  on  such  occasions.  The  bard  is  now 
some  pensive  youth  of  science,  who  aits  deploring 
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among  the  tombs ;  again  he  is  Thyrsus,  complaining 
in  a  circle  of  harmless  sheep.  Now  Britannia  sits 
upon  her  own  shore,  and  gives  a  loose  to  maternal 
tenderness  ;  at  another  time,  Parnassus,  even  the 
mountain  Parnassus,  gives  way  to  sorrow,  and  is 
bathed  in  tears  of  distress. 

Hut  the  most  usual  manner  is  this : — Damon 
meets  Menalcas,  who  has  got  a  most  gloomy  coun- 
tenance. The  shepherd  asks  his  friend,  **  whence 
that  look  of  distress !"  to  which  the  other  replies, 
that  "  Pollio  is  no  more."  "  If  that  lie  the  case, 
then,"  cries  Damon, "  let  us  retire  to  yonder  bower 
at  some  distance  off,  where  the  cypress  and  the 
jessamine  add  fragrance  to  the  breeze  ;  and  let  us 
weep  alternately  for  Pollio,  the  friend  of  shep- 
herds, and  the  patron  of  every  muse."  **  Ah," 
returns  his  fellow  shepherd,  •'  what  think  you 
rather  of  that  grotto  by  the  fountain  Bide?  the 
murmuring  stream  will  help  to  assist  our  com- 
plaints, and  a  nightingale  on  a  neighbouring  tree 
will  join  her  voice  to  the  concert."  When  the 
place  is  thus  settled,  they  ln'gin  :  the  brook  stands 
still  to  hear  their  lamentations  ;  the  cows  forget 
to  graze  ;  and  the  very  tigers  start  from  the  forest 
u  ith  sympathetic  concern. — By  the  tombs  of  our 
ancestors !  my  dear  Fum,  1  am  quite  unaffected  in 
all  this  distress  :  the  whole  is  liquid  laudanum  to 
my  spirits  ;  and  a  tiger  of  common  sensibility  has 
twenty  times  more  tenderness  than  I. 

But  though  1  could  never  weep  with  the  com- 
plaining shepherd,  yet  I  am  sometimes  induced  to 
pity  the  poet,  whose  trade  is  thus  to  make  demi- 
gods and  heroes  for  a  dinner.  There  is  not  in 
nature  a  more  dismal  figure  titan  a  man  who  sits 
down  to  premeditated  flattery ;  every  stanza  he 
writes  tacitly  reproaches  the  meanness  of  his 
occupation,  till  at  last  his  stupidity  becomes  more 
stupid,  and  his  dulness  more  diminutive. 

I  am  amazed,  therefore,  that  none  have  yet 
found  out  the  secret  of  flattering  the  worthless, 
and  yet  of  preserving  a  safe  conscience.  I  have 
often  wished  for  some  method  by  which  a  man 
might  do  himself  and  his  deceased  patron  justice, 
without  being  under  the  hateful  reproach  of  self- 
conviction.  After  long  lucubration,  I  have  hit 
upon  sueh  an  cxjiedieiit ;  and  send  you  the  speci- 
men of  a  poem  upon  the  decease  of  a  gnat  man, 
in  which  tne  flattery  is  j»erfectly  tine,  and  yet  the 
|w>et  perfectly  innocent. 


«»\  THK   PKATH  Of  THK   RIRIIT   HOWrnAIH.F.  — 

Ye  niuu*,  pour  the  pitying  tear! 
For  Polling  match 'd  away  : 
O,  had  lir  lived  another  year  ! 
— lie  h,vl  not  died  to-ilny. 

<>.  were  he  born  to  Mcm  mankind 
In  virtiitiiiM  time*  of  yore, 
Heroe*  themselves  had  fallen  behind  ! 
—  U'henr Vr  he  vent  he  fore. 

How  and  the  grove*  and  plain*  appear, 
And  Min pathetic  sheep  ; 
Ev'n  pitying  hill*  would  drop  a  tear ! 
— If  hill*  couhl  learn  to  teeep. 

II ii  bounty  in  exalted  strain 
Koch  bard  might  well  dinplay : 
Since  none  implor'd  relief  bi  vain ! 
— That  ttrnt  reliev'd  away. 

And  hark  !  I  hear  the  tuneful  throng 
His  obsequies  forbid ; 
Ho  still  shall  live,  shall  live  as  long 
—A$  ever  dead  sun  did. 


LETTER  CVII. 


TO  THE  SAMS. 


It  is  the  most  usual  method  in  every  report, 
first  to  examine  its  probability,  and  then  act  u 
the  conjuncture  may  require.  The  English,  how- 
ever,  exert  a  different  spirit  in  such  circumstaneei; 
they  first  act,  and  when  too  late  begin  to  examine. 
From  a  knowledge  of  this  disposition,  there  an 
several  here  who  make  it  their  business  to  frame 
new  reports  at  every  convenient  interval,  all  tend- 
ing to  denounce  ruin  both  on  their  contemporaries 
and  their  posterity.  This  denunciation  is  eagerly 
caught  up  by  the  public  ;  away  they  fling  to  pro- 
pagate the  distress  ;  sell  out  at  one  place,  boy  a 
at  another,  grumble  at  their  governors,  snoot  a 
mobs,  aud  when  thev  have  thus  for  some  time  be- 
liaved  like  fools,  sit  down  coolly  to  argue  and  aft 
wisdom,  to  puzzle  each  other  with  syllogism,  and 
prepare  for  the  next  report  that  prevails,  which  ■ 
always  attended  with  the  same  success. 

Thus  arc  they  ever  rising  above  one  report  only 
to  sink  into  another.  They  resemble  a  dog  ii  a 
well,  pawing  to  get  free.  When  he  has  raised  as 
upper  parts  above  water,  and  every  spectator 
imagines  him  disengaged,  his  lower  parts  dug 
him  down  again  and  sink  him  to  the  nose ;  be 
makes  new  efforts  to  emerge,  and  every  effort  in* 
creating  his  w«kn«.,  only  teods  to  sink  him  th. 
deeper. 

Ihere  are  some  here  who,  I  am  told,  make  a 
tolerable  subsistence  by  the  credulity  of  their 
countrymen  :  as  they  find  the  public  fond  of  blood, 
wounds,  and  death,  they  contrive  political  rams 
suited  to  every  month  in  the  year.  This  month  the 
people  are  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  French  in  flat* 
bottomed  boats  ;  the  next  by  the  soldiers,  designed 
to  beat  the  French  back  :  now  the  people  are  going 
to  jump  down  the  gulf  of  luxury ;  and  now  nothing 
but  a  herring  subscription  can  fish  them  up  again. 
Time  passes  on,  the  report  proves  false ;  new 
circumstances  produce  new  changes  :  but  the 
people  never  change,  they  are  persevering  in 
folly. 

In  other  countries  those  boding  politicians  would 
be  left  to  fret  over  their  own  schemes  alone,  and 
grow  splenetic  without  hopes  of  infecting  others ; 
but  England  seems  to  be  the  very  region  whore 
spleen  delights  to  dwell :  a  man  not  only  can  gin 
an  unbounded  scope  to  the  disorder  in  biroseU, 
but  may,  if  he  pleases,  propagate  it  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  with  a  certainty  of  success.  He  bee 
only  to  cry  out,  that  the  government,  the  govern- 
ment is  all  wrong,  that  their  schemes  are  leading 
to  ruin,  that  Britons  are  no  more  :  every  sped 
member  of  the  commonwealth  thinks  it  his  dity, 
in  such  a  case,  to  deplore  the  universal  decadence 
with  sympathetic  sorrow,  and  by  fancying  tne 
constitution  in  a  decay,  absolutely  to  impair  ia 
vigour. 

This  people  would  laugh  at  my  simplicity,  shosld 
I  advise  them  to  be  less  sanguine  in  harbouring 
gloomy  predictions,  and  examine  coolly  before 
they  attempted  to  complain.  I  have  just  heard  a 
story,  which,  though  transacted  in  a  pnvatenunih/, 
serves  very  well  to  describe  the  behaviour  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  cases  of  threatened  eaiamitr.  Ae 
there  are  public,  so  there  are  private  ii 
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i  of  the  last,  either  for  the  amusement 
ads,  or  to  divert  a  fit  of  spleen,  lately 
atening  letter  to  a  worthy  family  in  my 
lood,  to  this  effect : 

lowing  you  to  be  very  rich,  and  finding 
be  very  poor,  I  think  proper  to  inform 
l  have  learned  the  secret  of  poisoning 
in,  and  child,  without  danger  of  detec- 
not  be  uneasy,  sir, — you  may  take  your 
eing  poisoned  in  a  fortnight,  or  poisoned 
a,  or  poisoned  in  six  weeks  ;  you  shall 
me  to  settle  all  your  affairs.    Though 

I  love  to  do  things  like  a  gentleman, 
u  must  die ;  I  have  determined  it  within 
•east  that  you  must  die.  Blood,  sir, 
f  trade  ;  so  I  could  wish  you  would  this 
?ks  take  leave  of  your  friends,  wife,  and 
I  cannot  possibly  allow  you  longer  time, 
e  you  more  certainly  of  the  power  of  my 
cu  you  may  know  I  speak  truth,  take 
;  when  you  have  read  it,  tear  off  the 
i  up,  and  give  it  to  your  favourite  Dutch 
t  sits  by  the  fire  ;  he  will  swallow  it,  sir, 
•red  toast ;  in  three  hours  four  minutes 
s  taken  it,  he  will  attempt  to  bite  off  his 
?,  and  half  an  hour  after  burst  asunder 

pieces.  Blood,  blood,  blood  !  so  no 
resent  from  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
ted  humble  servant  to  command  till 

y  easily  imagine  the  consternation  into 
i  letter  threw  the  whole  good-natured 
e  poor  man,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
tore  surprised,  as  not  knowing  how  he 
t  such  inveterate  malice.  All  the  friends 
ily  were  convened  ;  it  was  universally 
it  it  was  a  most  terrible  affair,  and  that 
anient  should  be  solicited  to  offer  a 
1  a  pardon  :  a  fellow  of  this  kind  would 
toning  family  after  family  ;  and  it  was 
to  say  where  the  destruction  would  end. 
ice  of  these  determinations,  the  govern- 
ipplied  to  ;  strict  search  was  made  after 
iary,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last,  therefore, 
ected  that  the  experiment  was  not  yet 
the  dog  ;  the  Dutch  mastiff  was  brought 
laced  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  and 
the  seal  was  torn  off,  the  packet  folded 
ire,  and  soon  they  found,  to  the  great 
f  all — that  the  dog  would  not  eat  the 
lieu. 


LETTER  CVI1 1. 

FROM   TI1JE  BAMK. 

frequently  been  amazed  at  the  ignorance 
all  the  European  travellers,  who  have 
.  any  considerable  way  eastward  into 
y  have  been  influenced  either  by  motives 
<ee  or  piety,  and  their  accounts  are  such 
easonably  be  expected  from  men  of  very 
very  prejudiced  education,  the  dictates 
tion  or  the  result  of  ignorance.  Is  it 
ring,  that  in  such  a  variety  of  adven- 
t  one  single  philosopher  should  be 
r  as  to  the  Travels  of  Gemelli,  the 
*  long  agreed  that  the  whole  is  but  an 


There  is  scarcely  any  country,  how  rude  or  un- 
cultivated soever,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not 
possessed  of  some  peculiar  secrets,  either  in  nature 
or  art,  which  might  be  transplanted  with  success  ; 
in  Siberian  Tartary,  for  instance,  the  natives  ex- 
tract a  strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  secret 
probably  unknown  to  the  chemists  of  Europe.  In 
the  most  savage  parts  of  India  they  are  possessed 
of  the  secret  of  dyeing  vegetable  substances  scarlet; 
and  of  refining  lead  into  a  metal,  which  for  hard- 
ness and  colour  is  little  inferior  to  silver  ;  not  one 
of  which  secrets  but  would  in  Europe  make  a 
man's  fortune.  The  power  of  the  Asiatics  in  pro- 
ducing winds,  or  bringing  down  rain,  the  Euro- 
mans  are  apt  to  treat  as  fabulous,  because  they 
have  no  instances  of  the  like  nature  among  them- 
selves :  but  they  would  have  treated  the  secrets  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  compass,  in  tho 
same  manner,  had  they  been  told  the  Chinese  used 
such  arts  before  the  invention  was  common  with 
themselves  at  home. 

Of  all  the  English  philosophers  I  most  rever- 
ence Bacon,  that  great  and  hardy  genius :  he  it  is 
who  allows  of  secrets  yet  unknown  ;  who,  un- 
daunted by  the  seeming  difficulties  that  oppose, 
prompts  human  curiosity  to  examine  every  part  of 
nature,  and  even  exhorts  man  to  try  whether  he 
cannot  subject  the  tempest,  the  thunder,  and  even 
earthquakes  to  human  control.  O,  did  a  man  of 
his  daring  spirit,  of  his  genius,  penetration,  and 
learning,  travel  to  those  countries  which  have  been 
visited  only  by  the  superstitious  and  mercenary, 
what  might  not  mankind  expect ;  how  would  he 
enlighten  the  regions  to  which  he  travelled  1  And 
what  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  useful  improve- 
ment would  he  not  bring  back  in  exchange  ! 

There  is  probably  no  country  so  barbarous,  that 
would  not  disclose  all  it  knew,  if  it  received  from 
the  traveller  equivalent  information  ;  and  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  a  person  who  was  ready  to  give 
more  knowledge  than  he  received,  would  be  wel- 
come wherever  he  came.  All  his  care  in  travelling 
should  only  be  to  suit  his  intellectual  banquet  to 
the  people  with  whom  he  conversed  ;  he  should 
not  attempt  to  teach  the  unlettered  Tartar  astro- 
nomy, nor  yet  instruct  the  polite  Chinese  in  the 
ruder  arts  of  subsistence  :  he  should  endeavour  to 
improve  the  barbarian  in  the  secrets  of  living 
comfortably ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  a  more  refined 
country  in  the  speculative  pleasures  of  science. 
How  much  more  noblv  would  a  philosopher,  thus 
employed,  spend  his  time,  than  by  sitting  at  home 
earnestly  intent  upon  adding  one  star  more  to  his 
catalogue  ;  or  one  monster  more  to  his  collection  ; 
or  still,  if  possible,  more  triflingly  sedulous  in  the 
incatenation  of  fleas,  or  the  sculpture  of  a  cherry- 
stone ! 

I  never  consider  this  subject  without  being  sur- 
prised that  none  of  those  societies  so  laudably 
established  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  arts 
and  learning,  have  ever  thought  of  sending  one  of 
their  members  into  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
to  make  what  discoveries  he  was  able.  To  be 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  an  undertaking, 
let  them  but  read  the  relations  of  their  own  tra- 
vellers. It  will  be  there  found  that  they  are  a* 
often  deceived  themselves,  as  they  attempt  to  de- 
ceive others.  The  merchant  tells  us  perhaps  the 
price  of  different  commodities,  the  methods  of 
baling  them  up,  and  the  properest  manner  for  r 
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European  to  preserve  his  health  in  the  country. 
The  missionary,  on  the  other  luuid,  inform*  uh, 
with  what  pleasure  the  country  to  which  he  was 
sent  embraced  Christianity,  and  the  number*  he 
converted  ;  what  methods  he  took  to  keep  Lent 
in  a  region  where  there  was  no  fish,  or  the  shifts 
he  made  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  his  religion,  in 
places  where  there  was  neither  bread  nor  wine  ! 
.such  account}*,  with  the  usual  appendage  of  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  inscriptions,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  make  up  the  whole  of  a  European 
traveller's  diarv  ;  but  as  to  all  the  secrets  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  possessed,  those  are  universally 
attributed  to  magic  ;  and  when  the  traveller  can 
give  no  other  account  of  the  wonders  he  sees 
performed,  he  very  contentedly  ascrilws  them  to 
the  power  of  the  devil. 

It  was  a  usual  observation  of  Boyle,  the  English 
chemist,  that  if  every  artist  would  but  discover 
what  new  observations  occurred  to  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  trade,  philosophy  would  thence 
gain  innumerable  improvements.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, with  still  greater  justice,  that  if  the  useful 
knowledge  of  every  country,  howsoever  barbarous, 
was  gleaned  by  a  judicious  observer,  the  advan- 
tages would  be  inestimable.  An;  there  not,  even 
in  Europe,  many  useful  inventions  known  or  prac- 
tised but  in  one  place  ?  The  instrument,  as  an 
example,  for  cutting  down  com  in  Germany  is 
much  more  handy  and  expeditious,  in  my  opinion, 
than  the  sickle  used  in  England.  The  cheap  and 
expeditious  manner  of  making  vinegar  without 
previous  fermentation,  is  known  only  in  a  part  of 
France.  If  such  discoveries,  therefore,  remain 
still  to  be  known  at  home  ;  what  funds  of  know- 
ledge might  not  be  collected  in  countries  yet  un- 
explored, or  only  passed  through  by  ignorant 
travellers  in  hastv  caravans  ! 

The  caution  with  which  foreigners  are  received 
in  Asia  may  be  alleged  as  an  objection  to  such  a 
design.  But  how  readily  have  several  Kuropcan 
merchants  found  admission  into  regions  the  most 
suspecting,  under  the  character  of  Kanjapins,  or 
Northern  pilgrims  ;  to  such  not  even  China  itself 
denies  access. 

To  send  out  a  traveller,  properly  qualified  for 
these  purposes,  might  Ik*  an  object  of  national 
concern  ;  it  would  in  some  measure  repair  the 
breaches  made  by  ambition  ;  and  might  show  that 
there  were  still  some  who  l>oa*tcd  a  greater  name 
than  that  of  patriots  who  professed  themselves 
lovers  of  men.  The  onlv  difficult v  would  remain 
in  choosing  a  proper  ]htsoii  for  so  arduous  an 
enterprise.  He  should  be  a  man  of  a  philosophical 
turn,  one  apt  to  deduce  consequences  of  general 
utility  from  particular  occurrences :  neither  swollen 
with  pride,  nor  hardened  by  prejudice  ;  neither 
wedded  to  one  particular  system,  nor  instructed 
only  in  one  particular  science  ;  neither  wholly  a 
botanist,  nor  quite  an  antiquarian  ;  his  mind 
should  be  tinctured  with  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
and  his  manners  humanised  by  an  intercourse 
with  men.  He  should  Ik*  in  some  measure  an 
enthusiast  in  the  design  ;  fond  of  travelling,  from 
a  rapid  imagination  and  an  innate  love  of  change : 
furnished  with  a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every 
fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger. 
Adiou. 


LETTER  CIX. 

PllOM  THK  BAMS. 


One  of  the  principal  tasks  I  had  proposed  to 
myself  on  my  arrival  here,  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  characters  of  thee 
now  living,  who,  as  scholars  or  wits,  had  acquired 
the  greatest  share  of  reputation.  In  order  to 
succeed  in  this  design,  I  fancied  the  surest  method 
would  be  to  begin  my  inquiry  among  the  ignorant, 
judging  that  his  fame  wonld  be  the  greatest,  which 
was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  vulgar.  Tim 
predisposed  I  began  the  search,  but  only  went  a 
quest  of  disappointment  and  perplexity.  I  found 
every  district  had  a  peculiar  famous  man  of  ki 
own.'  Here  the  story-telling  shoemaker  had  eg 
grossed  the  admiration  on  one  side  of  the  street 
while  the  bellman,  who  excelleth  at  a  catch,  wh 
iu  quiet  possession  of  the  other.  At  one  end  of  • 
lane  the  sexton  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  mu 
alive,  but  I  had  not  travelled  half  its  length,  nil  I 
found  an  enthusiast  teacher  had  divided  his  repu- 
tation. My  landlady  perceiving  mv  design,  vu 
kind  enough  to  offer  me  her  advice  m  this  affair, 
li  was  true,  she  observed,  that  she  was  no  judge, 
but  she  knew  what  pleased  herself,  and  if  I  voaJd 
rest  upon  her  judgment,  I  should  set  down  To* 
Collins  us  the  most  ingenious  man  in  the  world, for 
Tom  was  able  to  take  off  all  mankind,  and  imitate 
besides  a  sow  and  pigs  to  perfection. 

I  now  perceived,  that  taking  my  standard  of 
reputation  among  the  vulgar,  would  swell  aw 
catalogue  of  great  names  above  the  size  of  a  Court 
Calendar  ;  I  therefore  discontinued  this  method 
of  pursuit,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  my  inquiry 
in  that  usual  residence  of  fame,  a  bookseller*!  shop. 
In  consequer.ee  of  this,  I  intreated  the  bookaeUer 
to  let  me  know  who  they  were  who  now  made  the 
greatest  figure  either  in  morals,  wit,  or  leaning. 
Without  giving  me  a  direct  answer,  he  pulled  a 
pamphlet  from  the  shelf,  The  Young  Attorney's 
Guide  :  M  There,  sir,"  cries  he,  «•  there  is  a  touch 
for  you,  fifteen  hundred  of  these  moved  off  is  I 
day  ;  I  take  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  either 
for  title,  preface,  plan,  body,  or  index,  to  be  the 
completest  hand  in  Englaud."  I  found  it  w 
vain  to  prosecute  my  inquiry,  where  my  informer 
ap]M>ared  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  merit,  to 
paying  for  the  Young  Attorney's  Guide,  which 
good  manners  obliged  me  to  buy,  I  walked  off. 

My  pursuit  after  famous  men  now  brought  me 
into  a  print-shop.  Here,  thought  I,  the  painter 
only  reflects  the  public  voice.  As  every  man  who 
deserved  it  had  formerly  his  statue  placed  up  h 
the  Roman  forum,  so  here  probably  the  picture* 
of  none  but  such  as  merit  a  place  in  our  affection* 
are  held  up  for  public  sale.  But  guess  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  camo  to  examine  this  depository 
of  noted  fares  !  all  distinctions  were  levelled  here, 
as  in  the  grave,  and  1  could  not  but  regard  it  at 
the  catacomb  of  real  merit.  The  bridraust  mia 
took  up  as  much  room  as  the  truncheoned  has, 
aud  the  judge  was  elbowed  by  the  thief-taker; 
quacks,  pimps,  and  buffoons  increased  the  group, 
and  noted  stallions  only  made  room  for  more  noted 

w s.     I  liad  read  the  works  of  some  of  the 

moderns  previously  to  my  coming  to  England 
with  delight  and  approbation,  but  I  found  their 
faces  had  no  place  here,  the  walls  were  covered 
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rith  the  names  of  authors  I  had  never  known,  or 
tad  endeavoured  to  forget ;  with  the  little  self- 
dvertising  things  of  a  day,  who  had  forced  them- 
elves  into  fashion,  but  not  into  fame  ;  I  could 
ead  at  the  bottom  of  some  pictures  the  names  of 
*,  and  *++,  and  •*••,  all  equally  candidates  for 
be  vulgar  shout,  and  foremost  to  propagate  their 
inMnahing  faces  upon  brass.  My  uneasiness, 
berefore,  at  not  finding  my  few  favourite  names 
moag  the  number,  was  now  changed  into  con- 
Tatulation  ;  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  the 
lie  observation  of  Tacitus,  on  a  similar  occasion. 
In  this  cavalcade  of  flattery,"  cries  the  historian, 

*  neither  the  pictures  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  nor  Cato, 
rere  to  be  seen,  eo  clariore*  quia  imagine*  eorum 
tea  deferebantur,  their  absence  being  the  strongest 
voof  of  their  merit" 

•  It  is  in  vain,"  cried  I, "  to  seek  for  true  great- 
teas  among  these  monuments  of  the  unburied  dead ; 
Bt  me  go  among  the  tombs  of  those  who  are 
onfessedly  famous,  and  see  if  any  have  been 
Italy  deposited  there  who  deserve  the  attention 
t  posterity,  and  whose  names  may  be  transmitted 

•  my  distant  friend,  as  an  honour  to  the  present 
«u  Determined  in  my  pursuit,  I  paid  a  second 
isit  to  Westminster  Abbey.  There  I  found 
everal  new  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory 
t  several  great  men :  the  names  of  the  great  men 
'.  absolutely  forget,  but  I  well  remember  that 
ioubillac  was  the  statuary  who  carved  them.  I 
geld  not  help  smiling  at  two  modern  epitaphs  in 
nrtieular  ;  one  of  which  praised  the  deceased  for 
Ming  orttu  ex  anliquA  stir/te ;  the  other  com- 
aended  the  dead,  because  Katie  wdem  f>ui*  tump- 

readificavit :  the  greatest  merit  of  one  con- 
in  his  being  descended  from  an  illustrious 
;  the  chief  distinction  of  the  other,  that  he 
isd  propped  up  an  old  house  that  was  falling. 
1  Alas  I  alas  1"  cried  I,  "such  monuments  as  these 
nafer  honour,  not  upon  the  great  men,  but  upon 
Me  Roubillac.'' 

Hitherto  disappointed  in  my  inquiry  after  the 
peat  of  the  present  age,  I  was  resolved  to  mix  in 
xxapany,  and  try  what  I  could  learn  among  cri- 
iesin  coffeehouse*  ;  and  here  it  was  that  I  heard 
oy  favourite  names  talked  of  even  with  inverted 
ame.  A  gentleman,  of  exalted  merit  as  a  writer, 
ras  branded  in  general  terms  as  a  bad  man  ;  an- 
other, of  exquisite  delicacy  as  a  poet,  was  re- 
voached  for  wanting  good-nature ;  a  third  was 
lecusod  of  freethinking  ;  and  a  fourth  of  having 
nee  been  a  player.  "  Strange  ! "  cried  I, 
'bow  unjust  are  mankind  in  the  distribution 
t  fame  1  the  ignorant,  among  whom  I  sought  at 
int,  were  willing  to  grant,  but  incapable  of  dis- 
iaguishing,  the  virtues  of  those  who  deserved  it ; 
■song  those  I  now  converse  with,  they  know  the 
objects  of  admiration,  but  mix  envy  with 


)inted  so  often,  I  was  now  resolved  to 
those  characters  in  person  of  whom  the 
Ksrld  talked  so  freely  ;  by  conversing  with  men 
f  real  merit,  I  began  to  find  out  those  characters 
rUeh  really  deserved,  though  they  strove  to  avoid, 
pplause.  I  found  the  vulgar  admiration  entirely 
sjaylactd,  and  malevolence  without  its  sting.  The 
rarjr  great,  possessed  of  numerous  small  faults 
ad  whining  virtues,  preserve  a  sublime  in  morals 
a  in  writing.  They  who  have  attained  an  excel- 
in  either  commit  numberless  transgressions, 


observable  to  the  meanest  understanding.  The 
ignorant  critic  and  dull  reroarker  can  readily  spy 
blemishes  in  eloquence  or  morals,  whose  senti- 
ments are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  observe  a 
beauty  ;  but  such  are  judges  neither  of  books  nor 
of  life,  they  can  diminish  no  solid  reputation  by 
their  censure,  nor  bestow  a  lasting  character  by 
their  applause :  in  short,  I  found  by  my  search, 
that  such  only  confer  real  fame  upon  others  who 
have  merit  themselves  to  deserve  it.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CX. 

TO  THK  BAMS. 

There  are  numberless  employments  in  the 
courts  of  the  Eastern  monarchs  utterly  unprac- 
tised and  unknown  in  Europe.  They  have  no 
such  officers,  for  instance,  as  the  emperor's  ear- 
tickler,  or  tooth-picker  ;  they  have  never  intro- 
duced at  the  courts  the  mandarin  appointed  to  bear 
the  royal  tobacco-box,  or  the  grave  director  of  the 
imperial  exercitations  in  the  seraglio.  Yet  I  am 
surprised  that  the  English  have  imitated  us  in 
none  of  these  particulars,  as  they  are  generally 
pleased  with  everything  that  comes  from  China, 
and  excessively  fond  of  creating  new  and  useless 
employments.  They  have  filled  their  houses  with 
our  furniture,  their  public  gardens  with  our  fire- 
works, and  their  very  ponds  with  our  fish  ;  our 
courtiers,  my  friend,  are  the  fish  and  the  furniture 
they  should  have  imported  ;  our  courtiers  would 
fill  up  the  necessary  ceremonies  of  a  court  better 
than  those  of  Europe,  would  be  contented  with 
receiving  large  salaries  for  doing  little,  whereas 
some  of  this  country  are  at  present  discontented, 
though  they  receive  large  salaries  for  doing 
nothing. 

I  lately,  therefore,  had  thoughts  of  publishing  a 
proposal  here  for  the  admission  of  some  new  Eastern 
offices  and  titles  into  their  court  register.  As  I 
consider  myself  in  the  light  of  a  cosmopolite,  I  find 
as  much  satisfaction  in  scheming  for  the  countries 
in  which  I  happen  to  reside,  as  for  that  in  which 
I  was  born. 

The  finest  apartments  in  the  palace  of  Pegu  are 
frequently  infested  with  rats  ;  these  the  religion  of 
the  country  strictly  forbids  the  people  to  kill.  In 
such  circumstances,  therefore,  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  some  great  man  of  the  court, 
who  is  willing  to  free  the  royal  apartments,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  salvation.  After  a  weak 
monarch's  reign  the  quantity  of  court  vermin  in 
every  corner  of  the  palace  is  surprising ;  but  a 
prudent  king,  and  a  vigilant  officer,  soon  drive 
them  from  weir  sanctuaries  behind  the  mats  and 
the  tapestry,  and  effectually  free  the  court. 
Such  an  officer  in  England  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  serviceable  at  this  juncture  ;  for  if,  as  I  am 
told,  the  palace  be  old,  much  vermin  must  un- 
doubtedly have  taken  refuge  behind  the  wainscot 
and  hangings.  A  minister  should,  therefore,  be 
invested  with  the  title  and  dignities  of  court 
vermin-killer  ;  he  should  have  full  power  either 
to  banish,  take,  poison,  or  destroy  them,  with 
enchantments,  traps,  ferrets,  or  ratsbane.  He 
might  be  permitted  to  brandish  his  besom  without 
remorse,  and  brush  down  every  part  of  the  furni- 
ture, without  sparing  a  single  cobweb,  however 
sacred  by  long  prescription.    I  communicated  this 
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proposal  some  days  ago  in  a  company  of  the  fin.t 
distinction,  and  enjoying  the  most  honourable 
offices  of  the  state.  Among  the  number  were,  the 
inspector  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Henriques ;  tlio 
director  of  the  ministry,  Bon  Victor ;  the  trea- 
surer, John  Lockman  ;  the  secretary,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  Magazine.  They  all 
acquiesced  in  the  utility  of  my  proposal,  but  were 
apprehensive  it  might  meet  with  some  obstructions 
from  court  upholsterers  and  chambermaids,  who 
would  object  to  it  from  the  demolitions  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  dangerous  use  of  ferret*  and  ratsbane. 

My  next  proposal  is  rather  more  general  than 
the  former,  and  might  probably  meet  with  less 
opposition.  Though  no  people  in  the  world  flatter 
each  other  more  than  the  English,  I  know  none 
who  understand  the  art  less,  and  flatter  with  such 
little  refinement.  Their  panegyric,  like  a  Tartar 
feast,  is  indeed  served  up  with  profusion,  but  their 
cookery  is  insupportable.  A  client  here  sliall 
dress  up  a  fricassee  for  his  patron,  that  shall  offend 
an  ordinary  nose  before  it  enters  the  room.  A 
town  shall  send  up  their  address  to  a  great  mi- 
nister, which  sliall  prove  at  once  a  satire  on  the 
minister  and  themselves.  If  the  favourite  of  the 
day  sits,  or  stands,  or  sleeps,  there  are  poets  to 
put  it  into  Terse,  and  priests  to  preach  it  in  the 
pulpit.  In  order,  therefore,  to  free  both  those 
who  praise,  and  those  who  are  praised,  from  a  duty 
probably  disagreeable  to  both,  I  would  constitute 
professed  flatterers  here  as  in  several  courts  of 
India.  These  are  appointed  in  the  courts  of  their 
princes,  to  instruct  the  people  whero  to  exclaim 
with  admiration,  and  where  to  lay  an  cmpliasis  of 
praise.  But  an  officer  of  this  kind  is  always  in 
waiting  when  the  emperor  converses  in  a  familiar 
maimer  among  his  nijalis  and  other  nobility.  At 
every  sentence,  when  the  monarch  pauses,  and 
smiles  at  what  he  has  been  saying,  the  karamat- 
man,  as  this  officer  is  called,  is  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  majesty  has  said  a  good  thing, 
upon  which  he  cries  out,  "  Karamat !  karamat  !" 
"  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  I "  and  throws  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  in  eestacy.  This  is  echoed  by  the 
courtiers  around,  while  the  cui|>eror  sits  all  this 
time  in  sullen  satirfaction,  enjoying  the  triumph 
of  his  joke,  or  studying  a  new  repartee. 

1  would  have  such  an  officer  placed  at  every 
great  man's  table  in  England.  By  frequent  prac- 
tice he  might  soon  become  a  |>erfect  master  of  the 
art,  and  in  time  would  turn  out  pleasing  to  his 
patron,  no  way  troublesome  to  himself,  and  might 
prevent  the  nauseous  attempts  of  many  more 
ignorant  pretenders.  The  clergy  here,  I  am 
convinced,  would  relish  this  pro}M>sal  ;  it  would 
provide  places  for  several  of  them  ;  and,  indeed, 
by  some  of  their  late  productions  many  appear  to 
have  qualified  themselves  as  candidates  for  this 
office  already. 

But  my  last  proposal  I  take  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Our  neighbour,  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, has,  you  may  rememt>cr,  instituted  an  order 
of  female  knighthood  ;  the  empress  of  Germany 
has  also  instituted  another  ;  the  Chinese  have  had 
such  an  order  time  immemorial.  I  am  amazed 
the  English  have  never  come  into  such  an  insti- 
tution. When  I  consider  what  kind  of  men  are 
made  knights  here,  it  appears  strange  that  they 
have  never  conferred  this  honour  upon  women. 
They    make   cheese-mongers   mud    pastry-cooks 


knights — then  why  not  their  wires  I  They  have 
called  up  tallow-chandlers  to  maintain  the  hardy 
profession  of  cluvalry  and  arms ;  then  why  not  their 
wives  I  Halicrdashers  are  sworn,  as  I  suppose  all 
knights  must  be  sworn,  u  never  to  fly  in  time  of 
m  el  lay  or  battle,  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  noble 
estate  of  chivalry,  with  liorse-haniishe  and  other 
knightlye  habiliments."  Haberdashers,  I  say,  ait 
sworn  to  all  this  ;  then  why  not  their  wives !  Cer- 
tain I  am  their  wives  understand  fighting  and  f*aU 
of  mellay  and  battle  better  than  they,  and  as  for 
knightlye  horse  and  harnishe,  it  is  probable  botk 
know  nothing  more  than  the  harness  of  a  one- 
horse  chaise.  No,  no,  my  friend,  instead  of  con- 
ferring any  order  upon  the  husbands,  I  woali 
knight  their  wives.  However,  the  state  should 
not  be  troubled  with  a  new  institution  upon  tail 
occasion.  Some  ancient  exploded  order  might  be 
revived,  which  would  furnish  both  a  motto  and  a 
name  :  the  ladies  might  be  permitted  to  choose  for 
themselves.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  obsolete 
orders  of  the  Dragon,  in  Germany  ;  of  the  Roe, 
in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Porcupine,  in  France,  all 
well-sounding  names,  and  very  applicable  to  ■/ 
intended  female  institution.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXI. 

TO  TUB  HAMK. 

Religious  sects  in  England  are  far  more  m- 
merous  than  in  China.  Every  man  who  tat 
interest  enough  to  hire  a  conventicle  here,  may  set 
up  for  himself  and  sell  off  a  new  religion.  The 
sellers  of  the  newest  pattern  at  present  pf 
extreme  good  bargains,  and  let  their  disciples 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  for  rery  little 
money. 

Their  shops  are  much  frequented,  and  their 
customers  every  day  increasing,  for  people  an 
naturally  fond  of  going  to  Paradise  at  as  small 
expense  as  possible. 

Vet  you  must  not  conceive  this  modern  sect  sj 
differing  in  opinion  from  those  of  the  established 
religion  :  difference  of  opinion  indeed  formerly 
divided  their  sectaries,  and  sometimes  drew  their 
armies  to  the  field.  White  gowns  and  black  man* 
ties,  flapped  hats  and  cross  pocket-holes,  were 
once  the  obvious  causes  of  quarrel  ;  men  then  had 
some  reason  for  fighting,  they  knew  what  they 
fought  abont ;  but  at  present  they  are  arrived  aft 
such  refinement  in  religion-making,  that  they  ban 
actually  formed  a  new  sect  without  a  new  opinion) 
they  quarrel  for  opinions  they  both  equally  de- 
fend ;  they  hate  each  other,  and  that  is  all  the  " 
ference  between  them. 

But  though  their  principles  are  the 
practice  is  somewhat  different.  Those  of  the 
established  religion  laugh  when  they  are  pWatrd, 
and  their  groans  arc  seldom  extorted  but  by  pain 
or  danger.  The  new  sect,  on  the  contrary,  weep 
for  their  amusement,  and  use  little  music  excepts 
chorus  of  siglis  and  groans,  or  tunes  that  are  nadt 
to  imitate  groaning.  Laughter  is  their  aversion ; 
lovers  court  each  other  from  the  Lamentations ; 
the  bridegroom  approaches  the  nuptial  couch  is 
sorrowful  solemnity,  and  the  bride  looks  more  die- 
mal  than  an  undertaker's  shop.  Dancing  rossd 
the  room  is  with  them  running  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  devil  ;  and  as  for  gaming,  though  but  in  jest 
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they  would  sooner  play  with  a  rattlesnake's  tail 
than  finger  a  dice-box. 

By  this  time  yon  perceive  that  I  am  describing 
a  sect  of  enthusiasts  !  and  you  have  already  com- 
pared them  with  the  Faquirs,  Bramins,  and  Tala- 
poins  of  the  East.    Among  these,  you  know,  are 
generations  that  have  never  been  known  to  smile, 
and  voluntary  affliction  makes  up  all  the  merit 
they  can  boast  of.     Enthusiasms  in  every  country 
produce  the  same  effects  ;  stick  the  Faquir  with 
pins,  or  confine  the  Bramin  to  a  vermin  hospital, 
spread  the  Talapoin  on  the  ground,  or  load  the 
sectary's  brow  with  contrition  ;  those  worship- 
pers who  discard  the  light  of  reason  are  ever 
gloomy  ;  their  fears  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance,  as  men  are  continually  under  appre- 
hensions who  walk  in  darkness. 

Yet  there  is  still  a  stronger  reason  for  the  en- 
thusiast's being  an  enemy  to  laughter,  namely,  his 
being  himself  so  proper  an  object  of  ridicule.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  propagators  of  false  doc- 
trines have  ever  been  averse  to  mirth,  and  always 
begin  by  recommending  gravity  when  they  in- 
tended to  disseminate  imposture.  Fohi,  the  idol 
of  China,  is  represented  as  having  never  laughed  : 
Zoroaster,  the  leader  of  the  Bramins,  is  said  to 
have  laughed  but  twice,  upon  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  upon  his  leaving  it;  and  Mahomet 
himself,  though  a  lover  of  pleasure,  was  a  pro- 
posed opposer  of  gaiety.  Upon  a  certain  occasion 
telling  his  followers,  that  they  would  all  appear 
**W  at  the  resurrection,  his  favourite  wife  re- 
Pttefited  such  an  assembly  as  immodest  and  un- 
bosoming. "  Foolish  woman  I"  cried  the  grave 
ptophet, u  though  the  whole  assembly  be  naked, 
**  that  day  they  shall  have  forgotten  to  laugh." 
Men  like  him  opposed  ridicule  because  they  knew 
*  to  be  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  and 
poached  up  gravity  to  conceal  their  own  want  of 
importance. 

Kidicule  has  ever  been  the  most  powerful  enemy 
of  enthusiasm,  and  properly  the  only  antagonist 
that  can  be  opposed  to  it  with  success.  Persecu- 
tion only  serves  to  propagate  new  religions  ;  they 
aequire  fresh  vigour  beneath  the  executioner  and 
the  axe,  and,  like  some  vivacious  insects,  multiply 
by  dissection.  It  is  also  impossible  to  combat  en- 
thusiasm with  reason,  for  though  it  makes  a  show 
of  resistance,  it  soon  eludes  the  pressure,  refers 
Ton  to  distinctions  not  to  be  understood,  and  feel- 
tags  which  it  cannot  explain.  A  man  who  would 
endeavour  to  fix  an  enthusiast  by  argument,  might 
as  well  attempt  to  spread  quicksilver  with  his 
fingers.  The  only  way  to  conquer  a  visionary  is  to 
despise  him  ;  the  stake,  the  faggot,  and  the  dis- 
puting doctor,  in  some  measure  ennoble  the  opi- 
nions they  are  brought  to  oppose  :  they  are  harm- 
less against  innovating  pride  ;  contempt  alone  is 
truly  dreadfuL  Hunters  generally  know  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  beasts  they  pursue  by  the 
which  every  animal  takes  to  defend  the  side 
weakest ;  on  what  side  the  enthusiast  is 
vulnerable,  may  be  known  by  the  care  which 
hs  takes  in  the  beginning  to  work  his  disciples 
Into  gravity,  and  guard  them  against  the  power 
efrkficule. 

Philip  the  Second  was  king  of  Spain, 

i  a  contest  in  Salamanca  between  two 

of  friars  for  superiority.    The  legend  of 

one  side  contained  more  extraordinary  miracles! 


but  the  legend  of  the  other  was  reckoned  most 
authentic.  Thev  reviled  each  other,  as  it  is  usual 
in  disputes  of  divinity ;  the  people  were  divided 
into  factions,  and  a  civil  war  appeared  unavoid- 
able. In  order  to  prevent  such  an  imminent 
calamity,  the  combatants  were  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  their  legends  to  the  fiery  trial,  and  that 
which  came  forth  untouched  by  the  fire  was  to 
have  the  victory,  and  to  be  honoured  with  a  double 
share  of  reverence.  Whenever  the  people  flock 
to  see  a  miracle,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  that 
they  see  a  miracle  ;  incredible,  therefore,  were 
the  numbers  that  were  gathered  round  upon  this 
occasion  ;  the  friars  on  each  side  approached,  and 
confidently  threw  their  respective  legends  into 
the  flames,  when,  lo  !  to  the  utter  disappointment 
of  all  the  assembly,  instead  of  a  miracle,  both  le- 
gends were  consumed.  Nothing  but  thus  turning 
both  parties  into  contempt,  could  have  prevented 
the  effusion  of  blood.  The  people  now  laughed 
at  their  former  folly,  and  wondered  why  they  fell 
out.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CXII. 

TO  THS  SAMS. 

The  English  are  at  present  employed  in  cele- 
brating a  feast,  which  becomes  general  every 
seventh  year  ;  the  parliament  of  the  nation  being 
then  dissolved,  and  another  appointed  to  be  chosen. 
This  solemnity  falls  infinitely  short  of  our  feast  of 
the  lanterns  in  magnificence  and  splendour  :  it  is 
also  surpassed  by  others  of  the  East  in  unanimity 
and  pure  devotion  ;  but  no  festival  in  the  world 
can  compare  with  it  for  eating.  Their  eating  in- 
deed amazes  me  ;  had  I  five  hundred  heads,  and 
were  each  head  furnished  with  brains,  yet  would 
they  all  be  insufficient  to  compute  the  number  of 
cows,  pigs,  geese,  and  turkeys,  which  upon  this 
occasion  die  for  the  good  of  their  country  ! 

To  say  the  truth,  eating  seems  to  make  a  grand 
ingredient  in  all  English  parties  of  zeal,  business, 
or  amusement.  When  a  church  is  to  be  built,  or 
an  hospital  endowed,  the  directors  assemble,  and 
instead  of  consulting  upon  it,  they  eat  upon  it,  by 
which  means  the  business  goes  forward  with  suc- 
cess. When  the  poor  are  to  be  relieved,  the 
officers  appointed  to  deal  out  public  charity  as- 
semble and  eat  upon  it :  nor  has  it  ever  been 
known  that  they  filled  the  bellies  of  the  poor  till 
they  had  previously  satisfied  their  own.  But  in 
the  election  of  magistrates  the  people  seem  to 
exceed  all  bounds  ;  the  merits  of  a  candidate  are 
often  measured  by  the  number  of  his  treats  ;  his 
constituents  assemble,  eat  upon  him,  and  lend 
their  applause  not  to  his  integrity  or  sense,  but 
the  quantities  of  his  beef  and  brandy. 

And  yet  I  could  forgive  this  people  their  plen- 
tiful meals  on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  extremely 
natural  for  every  man  to  eat  a  great  deal  when  he 
gets  it  for  nothing  ;  but  what  amazes  me  is,  that 
all  this  good  living  no  way  contributes  to  improve 
their  good-humour.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  lose  their  temper  as  they  lose  their  appetites  ; 
every  morsel  they  swallow,  and  every  glass  they 
pour  down,  serves  to  increase  their  animosity. 
Many  an  honest  man,  before  as  harmless  as  a 
tame  rabbit,  when  loaded  with  a  single  election 
dinner,  has  become  more  dangerous  than  a  charged 
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culvcrin.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  have 
actually  seen  a  bloody-minded  man-milliner  sally 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  determined  to  face  a 
desperate  pastry-cook,  who  was  general  of  the 
opposite  party. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  they  are  without  a 
pretext  for  thus  beating  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  man  here  is  so  uncivilised  as  to  beat  his 
neighbour  without  producing  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons. One  candidate,  for  instance,  treats  with  gin, 
a  spirit  of  their  own  manufacture ;  another  always 
drinks  brandy  imported  from  abroad.  Brandy  is 
a  wholesome  liquor ;  gin  a  liquor  wholly  their  own. 
This  then  furnishes  an  obvious  cause  of  quarrel, 
whether  it  be  most  reasonable  to  get  drunk  with 
gin  or  get  drunk  with  brandy  !  The  mob  meet 
upon  the  debate  ;  fight  themselves  sober ;  and  then 
draw  off  to  get  drunk  again,  and  charge  for  an- 
other encounter.  So  that  the  English  may  now 
properly  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  war  ;  since, 
while  they  are  subduing  their  enemies  abroad, 
they  are  breaking  each  other's  heads  at  home. 

I  lately  made  an  excursion  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  in  order  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  ceremonies 
practised  upon  this  occasion.  I  left  towii  in  com- 
pany with  three  fiddlers,  nine  dozen  of  hams,  and 
a  corporation  poet,  which  were  designed  as  rein- 
forcements to  the  gin-drinking  party.  We  entered 
the  town  with  a  very  good  face  ;  the  fiddlers,  no 
way  intimidated  by  the  enemy,  kept  handling  their 
arms  up  the  principal  street.  By  this  prudent 
manoeuvre  they  took  peaceable  possession  of  their 
head-quarters,  amidst  the  shouts  of  multitudes, 
who  seemed  perfectly  rejoiced  at  hearing  their 
music,  but  above  all  at  seeing  their  bacon. 

I  must  own  I  could  not  avoid  being  pleased  to 
see  all  ranks  of  people  on  this  occasion  levelled 
into  an  equality  ;  and  the  poor,  in  some  measure, 
enjoy  the  primitive  privileges  of  nature.  If  there 
was  any  distinction  snown,  the  lowest  of  the  people 
seemed  to  receive  it  from  the  rich.  I  could  per- 
ceive a  cobbler  with  a  levee  at  his  door,  and  a 
haberdasher  giving  audience  from  behind  his 
counter.  But  my  reflections  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  a  mob,  who  demanded  whether  1  was 
for  tho  distillery  or  the  brewery  !  As  these  were 
tonus  with  which  I  was  totally  unacquainted,  I 
chose  at  first  to  be  silent ;  however,  I  know  not 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  my  re- 
serve, had  not  the  attention  of  the  mob  been  called 
off  to  a  skirmish  between  a  brandy-drinker's  cow 
and  a  gin-drinker's  mastiff,  which  turned  out, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mob,  in  favour  of 
the  mastiff. 

The  spectacle,  which  afforded  high  entertain- 
ment, was  at  last  ended  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  tho  candidates,  who  came  to  liarangue  the  mob ; 
he  made  a  very  pathetic  s]>ccch  U|H>n  the  late 
excessive  importation  of  foreign  drams,  and  tho 
downfall  of  the  distillery  :  I  could  see  some  of  tho 
audience  shod  tears.  He  was  accomi>anied  in  his 
procession  by  Mrs.  Deputy  and  Mrs.  Mayoress. 
Mrs.  Deputy  was  not  in  the  least  in  liquor  ;  and  as 
for  Mrs.  Mayoress,  one  of  the  spectators  assured 
me  in  the  ear,  "  that  she  was  a  very  fine  woman 
before  she  had  the  small-pox." 

Mixing  with  the  crowd,  I  was  now  conducted  to 
the  hall  where  the  magistrates  are  chosen  ;  but 
what  tongue  can  describe  the  scene  of  confusion  ! 
tho  whole  crowd  seemed  equally  inspired  with 


anger,  jealousy,  politics,  patriotism,  and  punch ; 
I  remarked  one  figure  that  was  carried  up  by  two 
men  upon  this  occasion.     I  at  first  began  to  phy 
his  infirmities  as  natural ;  but  soon  found  the  fel- 
low so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand :  another 
made  his  appearance  to  give  his  vote  ;  bat  though 
he  could  stand,  he  actually  lost  the  use  of  hit 
tongue,  and  remained  silent ;  a  third,  who,  though 
excessively  drunk,  could  both  stand  and  speak, 
being  asked  the  candidate's  name  for  whom  he 
voted,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  no  other 
answer  but M  Tobacco  and  brandy  1"     In  short,  u 
election-hall  seems  to  be  a  theatre  where  ever/ 
{Mission  is  seen  without  disguise  ;  a  school  where 
fools  may  readily  become  worse,  and  where  phi* 
losophers  may  gather  wisdom.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CXIII. 

FBOM  TUB  SAMS. 

Tns  disputes  among  the  learned  here  are  bus* 

carried  on  in  a  much  more  compendious  meaner 
than  formerly.  There  was  a  time  when  folio  wn 
brought  to  oppose  folio,  and  a  champion  was  often 
listed  for  life  under  the  banners  of  a  single  sorites. 
At  present  the  controversy  is  decided  in  a  sum- 
mary way  ;  an  epigram  or  an  acrostic  finishes  the 
debate,  and  the  combatant,  like  the  incanire 
Tartar,  advances  and  retires  with  a  single  blow. 

An  important  literary  debate  at  present  en- 
grosses the  attention  of  the  town.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sharpness,  and  a  proper  share  of  tail 
epigrammatic*!  fury.  An  author,  it  seems,  hu 
taken  an  aversion  to  the  faces  of  several  playcn, 
and  has  written  verses  to  prove  his  dislike ;  the 
players  fall  upon  the  author,  and  assure  the  ton 
he  must  be  dull,  and  their  faces  must  be  good, 
because  he  wants  a  dinner  ;  a  critic  conies  to  the 
poet's  assistance,  asserting  that  the  verses  wen 
perfectly  original,  and  so  smart,  that  be  eoaU 
never  have  written  them  without  the  assistance  of 
friends  ;  the  friends  upon  this  arraign  the  critic, 
and  plainly  provo  the  verses  to  be  all  the  authort 
own.  So  at  it  they  are  all  four  together  by  the 
ears,  the  friends  at  the  critic,  the  critic  at  the 
players,  the  players  at  the  author,  and  the  anther 
at  the  players  again.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  this  many-sided  contest  will  end,  or 
which  party  to  adhere  to.  The  town,  without 
siding  with  any,  views  the  combat  in  suspeaw, 
like  the  fabled  hero  of  antiquity,  who  beheld  the 
earth-born  brothers  give  and  receive  mutsil 
wounds,  and  fall  by  indiscriminate  destruction. 

This  is  in  some  measure  a  state  of  the  present 
dispute  ;  but  the  combatants  here  differ  m  ose 
respect  from  the  champions  of  the  fable.  Every 
new  wound  only  gives  vigour  for  another  blow ; 
though  they  apj>ear  to  strike,  they  are  in  net 
mutually  swelling  themselves  into  eonsideratkn, 
and  thus  advertising  each  other  away  into  frsw* 
"  To-day,"  says  one,  "  my  name  shall  be  is  the 
Gazette,  the  next  day  my  rival's  ;  people  *>& 
naturally  inquire  about  us  ;  thus  we  shall  at  k*w 
make  a  noise  in  the  streets,  though  we  havegrf 
nothing  to  sell."  I  have  read  of  a  dispute  o?  • 
similar  nature,  which  was  managed  here  ahett 
twenty  years  ago.  Hildcbrand  Jacob,  as  I  dusk 
he  was  called,  and  Charles  Johnson,  were  poett 
both  at  that  time  possessed  of  gnat  iepotaW»# 
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•  Johnson  had  written  eleven  plays  acted  with 
eat  success,  and  Jacob,  though  he  had  written 
t  five,  had  five  times  thanked  the  town  for  their 
merited  applause.  They  soon  became  mutually 
amoured  of  each  other's  talents ;  they  wrote, 
ey  felt,  they  challenged  the  town  for  each  other, 
hnson  assured  the  public  that  no  poet  alive  had 
e  easy  simplicity  ot  Jacob,  and  Jacob  exhibited 
hnson  as  a  masterpiece  in  the  pathetic.  Their 
ataal  praise  was  not  without  effect ;  the  town 
m  their  plays,  were  in  raptures,  read,  and  with- 
it  censuring  them  forgot  them.  So  formidable  a 
don,  however,  was  soon  opposed  by  Tibbald. 
bbald  asserted  that  the  tragedies  of  one  had 
alts,  and  the  comedies  of  the  other  substituted 
it  for  vivacity  ;  the  combined  champions  flew  at 
m  like  tigers,  arraigned  the  censurer's  judgment, 
id  impeached  his  sincerity.  It  was  a  long  time 
dispute  among  the  learned,  which  was  in  fact 
te  greatest  man,  Jacob,  Johnson,  or  Tibbald; 
ley  bad  all  written  for  the  stage  with  great  buc- 
ks, their  names  were  seen  in  almost  ever}'  paper, 
ad  their  w/>rks  in  every  coffeehouse.  However, 
i  the  hottest  of  the  dispute,  a  fourth  combatant 
nde  his  appearance,  and  swept  away  the  three 
Mnbatants,  tragedy,  comedy  and  all,  into  undis- 
Dguished  ruin. 

From  this  time  they  seemed  consigned  into  the 
tnds  of  criticism  ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
ley  were  not  arraigned  as  detested  writers.  The 
titles,  those  enemies  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  were 
isir  enemies.  So  Jacob  and  Johnson,  instead  of 
lending  by  criticism,  called  it  envy  ;  and  because 
hryden  and  Pope  were  censured,  they  compared 
bemselves  to  Dryden  and  Pope. 
But  to  return  :  the  weapon  chiefly  used  in  the 
resent  controversy  is  epigram,  and  certainly  never 
rss  a  keener  made  use  of.  They  have  discovered 
ttrprising  sharpness  on  both  sides.  The  first  that 
ame  out  upon  this  occasion,  was  a  kind  of  new 
oenposition  in  this  way,  and  might  more  properly 
•  called  an  epigrammatic  thesis  than  an  epigram. 
t  consists,  first,  of  an  argument  in  prose  ;  next 
oUows  a  motto  from  Roscommon  ;  then  comes 
be  epigram  ;  and,  lastly,  notes  serving  to  explain 
be  epigram.  But  you  shall  have  it  with  all  its 
lecorations 

AN  EPIGRAM 
aawunssD  tothb  obntlkmbn  nrnwhucrvo  ok  in  tub 

**  BO0CJAD,"  A  ro«M  BV   THK  AUTHOR. 

Worried  with  debts,  and  past  all  hopes  of  bail. 
Bis  pen  ft*  prostitutes  V  avoid  ajail.—lloseoM. 

m  Let  not  the  hungry  Darius'  angry  stroke 
Awake  resentment,  or  your  rago  provoke ; 
Bat,  pitying  his  distress,  let  virtue  *  shine, 
And  siring  each  your  bounty  f,  let  him  dine  ; 
For  thus  retain 'd,  as  learned  counsel  can. 
Each  case,  however  bad,  he'll  new-Japan; 
And  by  a  quick  transition  plainly  show 
Twos  no  defect  of  yours,  but  pocket  low. 
That  caused  hla  putrid  kennel  to  o'erftow." 

The  last  lines  are  certainly  executed  in  a  very 
nasterly  manner.  It  is  of  that  species  of  argu- 
aentation  called  the  perplexing.  It  effectually 
lings  the  antagonist  into  a  mist  ;  there  is  no 
Aswering  it  ;  the  laugh   is  raised  against  him, 

«  Charity. 
t  Settled  at  one  shilling,  the  price  of  the  poeou 


while  he  is  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  jest.  At 
once  he  shows,  that  the  author  has  a  kennel,  and 
that  this  kennel  is  putrid,  and  that  this  putrid 
kennel  overflows.  But  why  does  it  overflow  I  It 
overflows  because  the  author  happens  to  have  low 
pockets  I 

There  was  also  another  new  attempt  in  this  way ; 
a  prosaic  epigram,  which  came  out  upon  this  occa- 
sion. This  is  so  full  of  matter,  that  a  critic  might 
split  it  into  fifteen  epigrams,  each  properly  fitted 
with  its  sting.    You  shall  see  it.  * 

to  a  c.  and  a.  L. 

"  Twat  you,  or  I,  or  he,  or  all  together ; 

Twat  one,  both,  three  of  them,  they  know  not  whether, 

This  I  believe,  between  us,  great  or  email. 

You,  I,  he,  wrote  it  not— 'twas  Churchill's  all." 

There,  there  is  a  perplex  !  I  could  have  wished, 
to  make  it  quite  perfect,  the  author,  as  in  the  case 
before,  had  added  notes.  Almost  every  word 
admits  a  scholium,  and  a  long  one  too.  I,  YOU, 
HE  !  Suppose  a  stranger  should  ask,  And  who 
are  you  f  Here  are  three  obscure  persons  spoken 
of,  that  may  in  a  short  time  be  utterly  forgotten. 
Their  names  should  have  consequently  been  men- 
tioned in  notes  at  the  bottom.  But  when  the 
reader  comes  to  the  words  great  and  email,  the 
maze  is  inextricable.  Here  the  stranger  may 
dive  for  a  mystery,  without  ever  reaching  the 
bottom.  Let  him  know,  that  small  is  a  word 
purely  introduced  to  make  good  rhyme,  and  great 
was  a  very  proper  word  to  keep  small  company. 

Yet  by  being  thus  a  spectator  of  others'  dangers, 
I  must  own  I  begin  to  tremble  in  this  literary 
contest  for  my  own.  I  begin  to  fear  that  my 
challenge  to  Doctor  Rock  was  unadvised,  and  has 
procured  me  more  antagonists  than  I  had  at  first 
expected.  I  have  received  private  letters  from 
several  of  the  literati  here  that  fill  my  soul  with 
apprehension.  I  may  safely  aver,  that  /  never 
gave  any  creature  in  this  good  city  offence,  except 
only  my  rival  Doctor  Rock  ;  yet  by  the  letters  I 
every  day  receive,  and  by  some  I  have  seen  printed, 
I  am  arraigned  at  one  time  as  being  a  dull  fellow, 
at  another  as  being  pert ;  I  am  here  petulant, 
there  I  am  heavy  :  by  the  head  of  my  ancestors  ! 
they  treat  me  with  more  inhumanity  than  a  flying- 
fish.  If  I  dive,  and  run  my  nose  to  the  bottom, 
there  a  devouring  shark  is  ready  to  swallow  me 
up  ;  if  I  skim  the  surface,  a  pack  of  dolphins  are 
at  my  tail  to  snap  me  ;  but  when  I  take  wing,  and 
attempt  to  escape  them  by  flight,  I  become  a  prey 
to  every  ravenous  bird  that  winnows  the  bosom  of 
the  deep.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CXIV. 

TO  THB  8AMB. 

Tits  formalities,  delays,  and  disappointments, 
that  precede  a  treaty  of  marriage  here,  are  usually 
as  numerous  as  those  previous  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  laws  of  this  country  are  finely  calculated  to 
promote  all  commerce  but  the  commerce  between 
the  sexes.  Their  encouragements  for  propagating 
hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco,  are  indeed  admirable! 
Marriages  are  the  only  commodity  that  meet  with 
none. 

Yet  from  the  vernal  softness  of  the  air,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  fields,  the  transparency  of  the  streams! 
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and  the  beauty  of  the  women,  I  know  few  countries 
more  proper  to  invite  to  courtship.  Here  love 
might  sport  among  painted  lawns  and  warbling 
groves,  and  revel  upon  galea,  wafting  at  once  both 
fragrance  and  harmony.  Yet  it  seems  he  has  for- 
saken the  inland  ;  and  when  a  couple  are  now  to 
be  married,  mutual  love,  or  a  union  of  minds,  is 
the  last  and  most  trifling  consideration.  If  their 
goods  and  chattels  can  be  brought  to  unite,  their 
sympathetic  souis  arc  ever  ready  to  guarantee  the 
treaty.  The  gentleman 'h  mortgaged  lawn  becomes 
enamoured  of  the  lady's  marriageable  grove  ;  the 
match  is  struck  up,  and  both  parties  arc  piously 
in  love according  to  act  of  parliament. 

Thus  they  who  have  fortune  are  possessed  at 
least  of  something  that  is  lovely  ;  but  I  actually 
pity  those  that  have  none.  I  am  told  there  was  a 
time  when  ladies,  with  no  other  merit  but  youth, 
virtue,  and  beauty,  liad  a  chance  for  husbands,  at 
least  among  the  ministers  of  the  church,  or  the 
officers  of  the  arm  v.  The  blush  and  innocence  of 
sixteen  was  said  to  have  a  powerful  influence  over 
these  two  professions.  Hut,  of  late,  all  the  little 
traflic  of  blushing,  ogling,  dimpling,  and  smiling, 
has  been  forbidden  by  an  act,  in  that  case  wisely 
made  and  provided.  A  ladv's  whole  cargo  of 
smiles,  sighs,  and  whispers,  is  declared  contraband, 
till  she  arrives  in  the  warm  latitude  of  tweuty- 
two,  where  commodities  of  this  nature  are  too 
often  found  to  decay.  She  is  then  permitted  to 
dimple  and  smile,  when  the  dimples  and  smiles 
begin  to  forsake  her  ;  and  when  perhaps  grown 
ugly,  is  charitably  entrusted  with  an  unlimited  use 
of  her  clisrmp.  Her  lovers,  however,  by  this  time 
have  forsaken  her  ;  the  captain  has  changed  for 
another  mistress  ;  the  priest  himself  leaves  her  in 
solitude,  to  lx*wail  her  virginity,  and  she  dies  even 
without  iMHicfit  of  clergy. 

Thus  you  find  the  Europeans  discouraging  love 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  rudest  savage  of 
Sofala.  The  Genius  is  purely  now  no  more.  In 
every  region  I  And  Miemics  m  amis  to  oppress 
him.  Avarice  in  Europe,  jealousy  in  Persia, 
ceremony  in  China,  ]Niverty  among  the  Tartars, 
and  lust  in  Circassia,  are  all  prepared  to  oppose 
his  power.  The  Genius  is  certainly  banished  from 
earth,  though  once  adored  under  such  a  variety  of 
forms,  lie  is  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and  all  that 
the  ladies  of  each  country  can  produce,  are  but  a 
few  trifling  relics,  as  instances  of  his  former 
residence  and  favour. 

The  Genius  of  Love,  says  the  Eastern  Apologue, 
had  long  resided  in  the  happy  plains  of  A  bra, 
where  every  breeze  was  health,  and  every  sound 
produced  tranquillity.  His  temple  at  first  was 
crowded  ;  but  every  age  lessened  the  number  of 
his  votaries,  or  cooled  their  devotion.  Perceiving, 
therefore,  his  altars  at  length  quite  deserted,  he 
was  resolved  to  remove  to  Home  more  propitious 
region,  and  he  apprised  the  fair  sex  of  every 
country,  where  he  could  hope  for  a  proper  recep- 
tion, to  assert  their  right  to  his  presence  among 
them.  In  return  to  this  proclamation,  embassies 
were  sent  from  the  ladies  of  every  part  of  the 
world  to  invite  him,  and  to  display  the  superiority 
of  their  claims. 

And  fii>t  the  beauties  of  China  appeared.  No 
country  could  compare  with  them  for  modesty, 
cither  of  look,  dress,  or  hvhaviour  ;  their  eyes 
were  never  lifted  from  the  ground  ;  their  rol>cs  of 


the  most  beautiful  silk  hid  their  hands,  bosom  and 
neck,  while  their  faces  only  were  left  uncovered. 
They  indulged  no  airs  that  might  express  loot* 
desire,  and  they  seemed  to  study  only  the  gvaeei 
of  inanimate  beauty.  Their  black  teeth  and  plucked 
eyebrows,  were,  however,  alleged  by  the  Grains 
against  them  ;  but  he  set  them  entirely  wide 
when  he  came  to  examine  their  little  feet. 

The  beauties  of  Circassia  next  made  then  ap- 
pearance.    They  advanced  hand-in-hand,  singing 
the  most  immodest  airs,  and  leading  up  a  dance  is 
the  most  luxurious  attitudes.     Their  dress  wm 
but  half  a  covering  ;  the  neck,  the  left  breast,  4ftd 
all  the  limbs,  were  exposed  to  view,  which  after 
some  time  seemed  rather  to  satiate  than  inftane 
desire.    The  lily  and  the  rose  contended  in  form- 
ing their  complexions  ;  and  a  soft  sleepinesi  of 
eye  added  irresistible  poignance  to  their  charm*  •. 
but  their  beauties  were  obtruded,  not  offered  to 
their  admirers  ;  they  seemed  to  give  rather  than 
receive  courtship  ;  and  the  Genius  of  Love  dis- 
missed them  as  unworthy  his  regard,  since  UVr 
exchanged  the  duties  of  love,  and  made  thenueitei 
not  the  pursued  but  the  pursuing  sex. 

The  kingdom  of  Kashmire  next  produced  its 
charming  deputies.  This  liappy  region  seemed 
peculiarly  sequestered  by  nature  for  bis  abode. 
Sliadv  mountains  fenced  it  on  one  side  from  the 
scorching  sun  ;  and  sea-born  breezes  on  the  other 
gave  peculiar  luxuriance  to  the  air.  Their  com- 
plexions were  of  a  bright  yellow,  that  appeared 
almost  transparent,  while  the  crimson  tulip  seemed 
to  blossom  on  their  cheeks.  Their  features  and 
limbs  were  delicate  beyond  tlte  statuary's  power 
to  express  ;  and  their  teeth  whiter  than  their  own 
ivory.  He  was  almost  persuaded  to  reside  among 
them,  when  unfortunately  one  of  the  ladies  talked 
of  appointing  his  seraglio. 

In  this  procession  the  naked  inhabitants  of 
South  America  would  not  be  left  behind ;  their 
charms  were  found  to  surpass  whatever  tin 
warmest  imagination  could  conceive,  and  served 
to  show,  that  beauty  could  be  perfect  even  vita 
the  seeming  disadvantage  of  a  brown  complexion. 
Hut  their  savage  education  rendered  them  utterly 
unqualified  to  make  the  proper  use  of  their  power, 
and  they  were  rejected  as  being  iucapable  of 
uniting  mental  with  sensual  satisfaction.  In  this 
manner  the  deputies  of  other  kingdoms  had  their 
suits  rejected  :  the  black  beauties  of  Benin  and 
the  tawny  daughters  of  Borneo  ;  the  women  of 
Wida,  with  well-scarred  faces,  and  the  hideom 
virgins  of  Caflraria  ;  the  squab  ladies  of  Lap- 
land, three  feet  high,  and  die  giant  fair  one*  of 
I'atagonia. 

The  beauties  of  Europe  at  last  appeared :  graft 
was  in  their  steps,  and  sensibility  sat  smiling  i> 
every  eye.     It  was  the  universal  opinion,  white 
they  were  approaching,  tliat  they  would  prevail  » 
and  the  Genius  seemed  to  lend  them  his  motf 
favourable  attention.     They  opened  their  pretes*  { 
sions  with  the  utmost  modesty;  but  unfortunately 
as  their  orator  proceeded,  she  happened  to  let  fall 
the  words  home  in  tovn9  tetttemenl,  mmd  p**'  . 
money.      These  seemingly  harmless  terms  W  ! 
instantly  a  surprising  effect :  the  Genius,  who 
ungovernable  rage,  burst  from  amidst  the  cirde ; 
and  waving  his  youthful  pinions,  left  thia  earth, 
and  Hew  back  to  those  ethereal  mansions  fro*  , 
which  he  descended. 
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The  whole  assembly  was  struck  with  amazed 
meat ;  they  now  justly  apprehended,  that  female 
power  would  be  no  more,  since  Love  had  forsaken 
them.  They  continued  some  time  thus  in  a  state 
of  torpid  despair,  when  it  was  proposed  by  one  of 
the  number,  that,  since  the  real  Genius  had  left 
lam,  in  order  to  continue  their  power,  thev  should 
nt  up  an  idol  in  his  stead  ;  and  that  the  ladies  of 
sverv  country  should  furnish  him  with  what  each 
liked  best.  This  proposal  was  instantly  relished 
and  agreed  to.  An  idol  was  formed  by  uniting  the 
capricious  gifts  of  all  the  assembly,  though  no  way 
resembling  the  departed  Genius.  The  ladies  of 
China  furnished  the  monster  with  wings ;  those  of 
Kasbmire  supplied  him  with  liorns  ;  the  dames  of 
Europe  clapped  a  purse  in  his  hand ;  and  the 
virgins  of  Congo  furnished  him  with  a  tail.  Since 
that  time,  all  the  tows  addressed  to  Love  are  in 
reality  paid  to  the  idol ;  but,  as  in  other  false 
religions,  the  adoration  seems  most  fervent  where 
the  heart  is  least  sincere.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CXV. 

TO  THS  SAMS. 

Mankind  have  ever  been  prone  to  expatiate  on 
the  praise  of  human  nature.  The  dignity  of  man 
■  a  subject  that  has  always  been  the  favourite 
theme  of  humanity :  they  have  declaimed  with 
that  ostentation  which  usually  accompanies  such 
as  are  sure  of  having  a  partial  audience  ;  they 
save  obtained  victories  because  there  were  none 
to  oppose.  Yet  from  all  I  have  ever  read  or  seen, 
■en  appear  more  apt  to  err  by  having  too  high, 
tain  by  liaving  too  despicable  an  opinion  of  their 
nature  ;  and  by  attempting  to  exalt  their  original 
place  in  the  creation,  depress  their  real  value  in 
loeiety. 

The  most  ignorant  nations  have  always  been 
found  to  think  most  highly  of  themselves.  The 
Deity  has  ever  been  thought  peculiarly  concerned 
h  their  glory  and  preservation  ;  to  have  fought 
their  battles,  and  inspired  their  teachers :  their 
vizards  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  heaven  ;  and 
every  hero  has  a  guard  of  angels  as  well  as  men 
b  attend  him.  When  the  Portuguese  first  came 
imong  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  these  savage  nations  readily  allowed  the 
strangers  more  skill  in  navigation  and  war  ;  yet 
*U1  considered  them  at  best  but  as  useful  servants, 
brought  to  their  coasts  by  their  guardian  serpent, 
id  supply  them  with  luxuries  they  could  have  lived 
without.  Though  they  could  grant  the  Portuguese 
nore  riches,  they  could  never  allow  them  to  have 
och  a  king  as  their  Tottimondelem,  who  wore  a 
Mseelet  of  shells  round  his  neck,  and  whose  legs 
sere  covered  with  ivory. 

In  this  manner  examine  a  savage  in  the  history 
if  his  country  and  predecessors  ;  you  ever  find 
lis  warriors  able  to  conquer  armies,  and  his  sages 
leqnainted  with  more  than  possible  knowledge : 
imnan  nature  is  to  him  an  unknown  country  ;  he 
thinks  it  capable  of  great  things,  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  its  boundaries  ;  whatever  can  be  con- 
Beived  to  be  done  he  allows  to  be  possible,  and 
whatever  is  possible  he  conjectures  must  have 
done.     He  never  measures  the  actions  and 


lowers  of  others  by  what  himself  is  able  to  per- 
*rm,nor  makes  a  proper  estimate  of  the  greatness 


of  his  fellows  by  bringing  it  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  incapacity.  He  is  satisfied  to  be  one  of  a 
country  where  mighty  things  have  been  ;  and 
imagines  the  fancied  power  of  others  reflects  a 
lustre  on  himself.  Thus,  by  degrees,  he  loses  the 
idea  of  his  own  insignificance  in  a  confused  notion 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  humanity,  and  is 
willing  to  grant  extraordinary  gifts  to  every  pre- 
tender, because  unacquainted  with  their  claims. 

This  is  the  reason  why  demigods  and  heroes 
have  ever  been  erected  m  times  or  countries  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity  :  they  addressed  a  people 
who  had  high  opinions  of  human  nature,  because 
they  were  ignorant  how  far  it  could  extend  ;  they 
addressed  a  people  who  were  willing  to  allow  that 
men  should  be  gods,  because  they  were  yet  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  God  and  with  man. 
These  impostors  knew  that  all  men  were  naturally 
fond  of  seeing  something  very  great  made  from  the 
little  materials  of  humanity  ;  that  ignorant  nations 
are  not  more  proud  of  building  a  tower  to  reach 
heaven,  or  a  pyramid  to  last  for  ages,  than  of 
raising  up  a  demigod  of  their  own  country  and 
creation.  The  same  pride  that  erects  a  colossus 
or  a  pyramid  installs  a  god  or  a  hero  ;  but  though 
the  adoring  savage  can  raise  his  colossus  to  the 
clouds,  he  can  exalt  the  hero  not  one  inch  above 
the  standard  of  humanity  ;  incapable  therefore  of 
exalting  the  idol,  he  debases  himself,  and  falls 
prostrate  before  him. 

When  man  has  thus  acquired  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  his  species,  he  and  the  gods 
become  perfectly  intimate  ;  men  are  but  angels, 
angels  are  but  men,  nay  but  servants  that  stand 
in  waiting  to  execute  human  commands.  The 
Persians,  for  instance,  thus  address  their  prophet 
Haly.*  "  I  salute  thee,  glorious  Creator !  of  whom 
the  sun  is  but  the  shadow.  Masterpiece  of  the 
Lord  of  human  creatures  1  Great  Star  of  Justice 
and  Religion  !  The  sea  is  not  rich  and  liberal  but 
by  the  gifts  of  thy  munificent  hands.  The  angel 
treasurer  of  heaven  reaps  his  harvest  in  the  fertile 
gardens  of  the  purity  of  thy  nature.  The  primum 
mobile  would  never  dart  the  ball  of  the  sun  through 
the  trunk  of  heaven,  were  it  not  to  serve  the  morn- 
ing out  of  the  extreme  love  she  has  for  thee.  The 
angel  Gabriel,  messenger  of  truth,  every  day  kisses 
the  groundsel  of  thy  gate.  Were  there  a  place 
more  exalted  than  the  most  high  throne  of  God,  I 
would  affirm  it  to  be  thy  place,  O  master  of  the 
faithful  1  Gabriel,  with  all  his  art  and  knowledge, 
is  but  a  mere  scholar  to  thee/'  Thus,  my  friend, 
men  think  proper  to  treat  angels ;  but  if  indeed 
there  be  such  an  order  of  beings,  with  what  a 
degree  of  satirical  contempt  must  they  listen  to 
the  songs  of  little  mortals  thus  flattering  each 
other  !  Thus  to  see  creatures,  wiser  indeed  than 
the  monkey,  and  more  active  than  the  oyster, 
claiming  to  themselves  the  mastery  of  heaven  ; 
minims,  the  tenants  of  an  atom,  thus  arrogating  a 
partnership  in  the  creation  of  universal  heaven  ! 
Surely  heaven  is  kind  that  launches  no  thunder  at 
those  guilty  heads ;  but  it  is  kind,  and  regards 
their  follies  with  pity,  nor  will  destroy  creatures 
that  it  loved  into  being. 

But  whatever  success  this  practice  of  making 
demigods  might  have  been  attended  with  in  bar- 
barous nations,  I   do  not  know  that  any  man 
became  a  god  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants 
*  Chardla's  Travels,  p.  408. 
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were  refined.  Such  countries  generally  have  too 
close  an  inspection  into  human  weakness,  to  think 
it  invented  with  celestial  |>owcr.  They  sometimes 
indeed  admit  the  gwls  of  strangers,  or  of  their 
ancestors,  which  Iiad  their  existence  in  times  of 
obscurity  -,  their  weakness  being  forgotten,  while 
nothing  but  their  jwwer  and  their  miracles  were 
remembered.  The  Chinese,  for  instance,  never 
had  a  god  of  their  own  country  ;  the  idols  which 
the  vulgar  worship  at  this  day  were  brought  from 
the  barbarous  nations  around  them.  The  Roman 
emperors,  who  pretended  to  divinity,  were  gene- 
rally taught  by  a  poniard  that  they  were  mortal ; 
and  Alexander,  though  he  passed  among  barba- 
rous countries  for  a  real  god,  could  never  ]>ersuado 
his  polite  countrymen  into  a  similitude  of  thinking. 
The  Ijacedcmomans  shrewdly  complied  with  his 
commands  by  the  following  sarcastic  edict : 

E/  'AAc'tartyus  fiovKtrai  thai  Btoi,  9*bs  tor*. 
— Adieu. 


LETTER  CXVI. 

TO  THE  MMR. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  the 
conversation  of  a  fine  woman  ;  even  though  her 
tongue  be  silent,  the  eloquence  of  her  eyes  teaches 
wisdom.  The  mind  sympathises  with  the  regula- 
rity of  the  object  in  view,  and,  struck  with  external 
grace,  vibrates  into  respondent  harmony.  In  this 
agreeable  disposition  I  lately  found  myself  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  and  his  niece.  Our  conver- 
sation turned  upon  love,  which  she  seemed  equally 
capable  of  defending  and  inspiring.  We  were 
each  of  different  opinions  upon  this  subject ;  the 
lady  insisted  that  it  was  a  natural  and  universal 
passion,  and  produced  the  happiness  of  those  who 
cultivated  it  with  proper  precaution.  My  friend 
denied  it  to  be  the  work  of  nature,  but  allowed  it  to 
have  a  real  existence,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  of 
infinite  service  in  refining  society;  while  I,  to  keep 
up  the  dispute,  affirmed  it  to  l>e  merely  a  name, 
first  used  by  the  cunning  part  of  the  fair  sex,  aud 
admitted  by  the  sillv  part  of  ours :  therefore,  no 
way  more  natural  than  taking  snuff,  or  chewing 
opium. 

u  How  is  it  possible,"  cried  I,  "that  such  a 
passion  can  he  natural,  when  our  opinions  even  of 
beauty,  which  inspires  it,  arc  entirely  the  result  of 
fashion  and  caprice !  The  ancients,  who  pretend 
to  be  connoisseurs  in  the  art,  have  praised  narrow 
foreheads,  red  hair,  and  eyebrows  tliat  joined  each 
other  above  the  nose.  Such  were  the  charms  that 
once  captivated  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Anacreon. 
Ladies  would  at  present  l>e  out  of  humour,  if  their 
lovers  praised  them  for  such  graces  ;  and  should 
an  antique  l»enuty  now  revive,  her  face  would 
certainly  be  put  under  the  discipline  of  the  twoc7er, 
forehead-cloth,  and  lead-comb,  before  it  could  be 
seen  in  public  company. 

"  But  the  difference  lwtwccn  the  ancients  and 
moderns  is  not  so  great  as  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  present  world.  A  lover  of  Oon- 
gora,  for  instance,  sighs  for  thick  lips  ;  a  Chinese 
lover  is  poetical  in  praise  of  thin.  In  Circassia  a 
straight  nose  is  thought  most  consistent  with 
beauty  ;  cross  but  a  mountain  which  separates  it 
from  the  Tartars,  and  there  flat  noses,  tawny  skins, 
and  eyes  three  inches  asunder,  are  all  the  fashion. 


In  Persia,  and  some  other  countries,  a  man,  when 
be  marries,  chooses  to  have  his  bride  a  maid ;  is 
the  Philippine  Islands,  if  a  bridegroom  happens  to 
perceive  on  the  first  night  that  he  is  put  off  with 
a  virgin,  the  marriage  is  declared  void  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  and  the  bride  sent  back  with 
disgrace.     In  some  parts  of  the  East,  a  woman  of 
beauty,  properly  fed  up  for  sale,  often  amounts  to 
one  hundred  crowns  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Loanjp, 
ladies  of  the  very  beat  fashion  are  sold  for  a  pi*, 
queens  however  sell  better,  and  sometimes  amount 
to  a  cow.     In  short,  turn  even  to  England,  do  not 
I  there  see  the  beautiful  part  of  the  sex  neglected; 
and  none  now  marrying  or  making  love  but  ok) 
men  and  old  women  that  have  saved  money  !  Do 
not  I  see  beauty  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  ren- 
dered null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  those  six  precious  years  of  womannood  put 
under  a  statute  of  virginity  !     What !  shall  I  oil 
that  rancid  (wssion  love  which  passes  between  in 
old  bachelor  of  fifty -six  and  a  widow  lady  of  forty, 
nine  ?  Never  !  never  I  What  advantage  is  society 
to  reap  from  an  intercourse  where  the  big-belly  is 
oftcnest  on  the  man's  side  !     Would  any  penoaoV 
me  that  such  a  passion  was  natural,  unksi  the 
human  race  were  more  fit  for  love  as  they  ap- 
proached the  decline,  and,  like  silk-worms,  beame 
breeders  just  before  they  expired !" 

"  Whether  love  be  natural  or  no,"  replied  my 
friend  gravely,  "  it  contributes  to  the  happine*  of 
every  society  into  which  it  is  introduced.  AH  oar 
pleasures  are  short,  and  can  only  charm  at  inter- 
vals :  love  is  a  method  of  protracting  our  greatr* 
pleasure  ;  and  surely  that  gamester  who  plays  the 
greatest  stake  to  the  best  advantage  will,  at  the 
end  of  life,  rise  victorious.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Vaniui,  who  affirmed  that  every  hour  its*  lott 
which  trot  not  spent  in  lure.  His  accusers  wen 
unable  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  and  the  poor 
advocate  for  love  was  burned  in  flames,  alas !  n° 
way  metaphorical.  But  whatever  advantages  the 
individual  may  reap  from  this  passion,  society  «tH 
certainly  be  refined  and  improved  by  its  introdoe- 
tion  :  afl  laws  calculated  to  discourage  it  tend  to 
embrute  the  species  and  weaken  the  state.  Though 
it  cannot  plant  morals  in  the  human  breast,  if 
cultivates  them  when  there  :  pity,  generosity,  tad 
honour,  receive  a  brighter  polish  from  its  aswt- 
ancc  ;  and  a  single  amour  is  sufficient  entirely  * 
brush  off  the  clown. 

But  it  is  an  exotic  of  the  most  delicate  constitn- 
tion  :  it  requires  the  greatest  art  to  introduce  j* 
into  a  state,  and  the  smallest  discouragement  * 
sufficient  to  repress  it  again.  Let  us  only  consider 
with  what  ease  it  was  formerly  extinguished  it 
Rome,  and  with  what  difficulty  it  was  lately  re* 
vived  in  Europe  :  it  seemed  to  sleep  for  sees,  *d 
at  last  fought  its  way  among  us  through  tM 
tournaments,  dragons,  and  all  the  dreams  of  cfii* 
valry.  The  rest  of  the  world,  China  only  except^ 
arc  and  have  ever  been  utter  strangers  to  it* 
delights  and  advantages.  In  other  countries,** 
men  find  themselves  stronger  than  women,  they 
lay  claim  to  a  rigorous  superiority  ;  this  is  natural, 
and  love  which  gives  up  this  natural  adranttre 
must  certainly  1k»  the  effect  of  art.  An  art  e*l- 
dilated  to  lengthen  out  our  happier  moments, ■»« 
add  new  graces  to  society." 

u  I  entirely  acquiesce  in  your  sentiments,**  ■?* 
the  lady, "  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  th* 
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passion,  bnl  cannot  avoid  giving  it  a  nobler  origin 
than  you  have  been  pleased  to  assign.  I  must 
think  that  those  countries  where  it  is  rejected  are 
obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  art  to  stifle  to  natural 
a  production,  and  those  nations  where  it  is  culti- 
vated only  make  nearer  advances  to  nature.  The 
same  efforts  that  are  Deed  in  same  places  to  aup- 

Cpity,  and  other  natural  passions,  may  hare 
employed  to  extinguish  love.  No  nation, 
however  unpolished,  is  remarkable  for  innocence 
that  ■  not  famous  for  passion  ;  it  hus  11.  ui  isln  <1 
ia  the  coldest  as  well  a*  the  warmest  regions-  Even 
is  the  sultry  wild*  "f  Siiith.rn  Auuiii-a,  ilie  lover 
knot  satisfied  with  possessing  his  mistress's  person 
without  having  her  mind. 


HblWd. 


"  But  the  effects  of  love  are  too  violent  to  be 
tbs  result  of  an  artificial  passion.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  fashion  to  force  the  constitution  into  those 
Change*  which  we  every  day  observe.  Several 
have  died  of  it.  Few  lovers  are  unacunaintod  nith 
the  fate  of  the  two  Italian  lovers.  Da  Coursin  and 
Julia,  Bellamano,  who,  after  a  long  separation, 
expired  with  pleasure  in  each  other's  arms.  Such 
Instances  are  too  strong  confirmations  of  the  reality 
of  the  passion,  and  serve  to  show,  that  suppressing 
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The  clock  just  struck  two,  the  expiring  tape- 
rices  and  sinks  in  the  socket  ;  the  watchman  for- 
gets the  hour  in  slumber ;  the  laborium  and  the 
nappy  are  at  rest,  and  nothing  wakes  but  medita- 
tion, guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard 
once  more  filk  tie"-  ,hstiL"vi;ig  I.m>«J  ;  the  robl-er 
"Walks  his  midnight  round*;  and  the  suicide  lifts 
his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  roe  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page 
«f  antiquity,  or  the  sallies  of  coiitcmpursiy  genius  ; 
hut  pursue  the  solitary  walk  where  vanity,  ever 
changing,  but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before  me, 
where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a 
(reward  child,  seems  hushed,  with  her  own  impor- 

Whataglootn  hangs  all  around  I  the  dying  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam  ;  no  sound  is  heard 
but  of  the  chiming  it' el;,  ,>r  tin-  distant  watch-dog. 
All  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten  ;  an 
hear  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary 
solitude  may  be  mud,  -  luutuinal.  and  the  eity  it.--.lt, 
like  its  inhabitants,  fnile  away,  and  leave  a  desert 


Whatci 


is  have  once  triumphed 


in  existence,  had  their  victories  aa  great, 
jost  and  as  unbounded,  and  with  short-: 
presumption  premised  themselves  immortality  < 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  ttic  situation  of  some. 
The  sorrowful  traveller  wanders  over  the  awful 
rains  of  others  ;  and  as  lis  beholds  he  IrnriiH  wis- 


dom, and  feels  the 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel, 


with  weeds  ;  there  their  s 


of  every  sublunary 


;;1: 


haunt  of  c  , 
and  theatres  stood  here,  no* 
guishod  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury 
and  avarice  first  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards 
of  the  state  were  conferred  o 
on  useful,  members  of  society.  Their  riches  and 
opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first 
repulsed,  returned  a^iin,  compared  by  perseve- 
rance, and  at  last  swept  the  defendants  into 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  street-,  which  but 
some  few  hours  ago  were  crowded  !  and  those  who 
appear  now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mask,  not 
attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  m-  their  misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  street*  their 
eouch,  and  find  sh.irt  repose  frem  wretchedness  at 
tho  doors  of  the  opulent  t  These  are  strangers, 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are 
too  liunilile  i',e\|',T-t  ]■, -dress,  and  wdiosc  distresses 
arc  too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness 
excites  rather  horror  than  pity.  Some  are  without 
the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  emaciated 
with  disease  ;  the  world  has  disclaimed  them  ; 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has 
given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier 
days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.  They  have 
been  prostituted  to  the  gay  luxurious  villain,  and 
are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  severity  of  winter. 
Perhaps,  now  lying  at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers, 
they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible, 
or  debauchees  who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relievo 

Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the 
sufferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  I  Poor 
houseless  creatures  !  the  world  will  give  you  re- 
proaches, but  will  IK, I  give  yon  relief.  Tho-lighlesl 
iiiisferlurieh  "f  tin-  great,  (he  must  imaginary 
uneasiness  of  [he  ririi,  are  agL'im  aled  wilh  all  the 
power  or  eloxpii'Mi-e,  and  Lelil  up  i.i,  engage  our 
attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The  poor  weep 
unheeded,  persecuted  I >_v  every  subordinate  spwics 
of  tyranny  ;  and  every  law,  which  gives  others 
security,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so 
much  M  risibility  1  or  why  whs  not  my  fortune 
adapted  to  its  impulse  I  Tenderness,  without  a 
capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who 
feels  it  more  wretched  1I1..11  the  object  which  sues 
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LETTER  CXViII. 


Fear  Moan  b>  Lick  Chi  Ai.takoi 

I  save  been  just  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Japan  ; 
my  commission  is  to  be  despatched  in  four  days, 
and  you  can  hardii  conceive  ihe  pleasure  I  shall 
find  upon  revisiting  m.   native  emititry.      I  shall 

leave  with  joy  thi'  pr I.  hark-ii-ens,  inhospitable 

region,  where  every  object  conspires  to  diminish 
inv  satisfaction,  and  unwise  my  patriotism. 

But  though  I  tiudihe  inhabitant- ssvage.yr-t  Ihe 
Hutch  merchants  who  are  permitted  to  trade  hither 
seem  still  more  detestable.     They  have  raised  my 
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dislike  to  Europe  in  general  ;  by  them  I  learn  how 
low  avarice  can  degrade  human  nature  :  how  many 
indignities  a  European  will  suffer  for  Rain. 

1  was  present  at  an  audience  given  by  the 
emperor  to  the  Dutch  envoy,  who  had  sent  several 
present*  to  all  the  courtiers  some  days  previous  to 
bis  admission  ;  but  he  wan  obliged  to  attend  those 
desigucd  for  tho  emperor  himself.  From  the 
accounts  I  had  heard  of  this  ceremony,  my  curio- 
sity prompted  me  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  whole. 

First  went  the  presents,  set  out  on  l>eautiful 
enamelled  tables,  adorned  with  flowers,  borne  on 
men's  shoulders,  and  followed  by  Japanese  music 
and  dancers.  From  so  great  re*j>ect  paid  to  the 
gifts  themselves,  I  had  fancied  the  donors  must 
have  received  almost  divino  honours.  But  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  presents  had  been 
carried  in  triumph,  the  envoy  and  his  train  were 
brought  forward.  They  were  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  long  black  veils,  which  prevented  their 
seeing,  each  led  by  a  conductor,  chosen  from  the 
meanest  of  the  people.  In  this  dishonourable 
manner  having  traversed  the  city  of  Jedo,  they 
at  length  arrived  at  the  palace  gate,  and  after 
waiting  half  an  hour,  were  admit  U-d  into  the  guard- 
room.  Here  their  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  in 
alxmt  an  hour  the  gentleman- usher  introduced 
them  into  the  hall  of  audiouee.  The  emperor  was 
at  length  shown,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  alcove  at  the 
up|>er  end  of  the  room,  and  the  Dutch  envoy  was 
conducted  towards  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  he  had  approached  within  a  certain 
distance,  the  gentleman- usher  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  M  Holanda  Caption ;  "  upon  these  words  the 
envoy  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  crept  upon 
his  hands  and  feet  towards  tho  throne.  Still 
approaching,  he  reared  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  then  bowed  his  forehead  to  the  ground.  These 
ceremonies  beinij  over,  he  was  directed  to  with- 
draw, still  grovelling  on  his  belly,  and  going  back- 
ward like  a  lobster. 

Men  must  be  excessively  fond  of  riches,  when 
they  are  earned  with  such  circumstances  of  abject 
submission.  Do  the  Europeans  worship  Heaven 
itself  with  marks  of  more  profound  res)>cct !  Do 
they  confer  those  honours  on  the  Supreme  of 
beings  which  they  pay  to  a  barbarous  king,  who 
gives  them  a  permission  to  purchase  trinkets  and 
porcelain  ?  What  a  glorious  exchange,  to  forfeit 
their  national  honour,  and  even  their  title  to 
humanity,  for  a  screen  or  a  snuff-box  ! 

1  f  those  ceremonies, essayed  in  the  first  audience, 
appeared  mortifying,  those  which  are  practised  in 
the  second  are  infinitely  more  so.  In  the  second 
audience,  the  emperor  and  the  ladies  of  court  were 
placed  behind  lattices  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  see 
without  being  seen.  Here  all  the  Europeans  were 
directed  to  pass  in  review,  and  grovel  and  act  the 
serpent  as  before  :  with  this  spectacle  the  whole 
court  seemed  highly  delighted.  Tho  strangers 
were  asked  a  thousand  ridiculous  questions  ;  as 
their  names,  and  their  ages  :  they  were  ordered 
to  write,  to  stand  upright,  to  sit,  to  stoop,  to  com- 
pliment each  other,  to  be  drunk,  to  s]>eak  the 
Japanese  language,  to  talk  Dutch,  to  sing,  to  eat ; 
in  short,  they  were  ordered  to  do  all  that  could 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  women. 

Imagine,  my  dear  Altauj^i,  a  set  of  grave  men 
thus  transform  'd  into  buffoons,  ami  acting  a  part 
every  whit  as  honourable  as  that  of  those  instructed 


animals  which  are  shown  in  the  streets  of  Pekin 
to  the  mob  on  a  holiday.  Yet  the  ceremony  did  not 
end  here,  for  every  great  lord  of  ihe  court  was  to 
be  visited  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  their  ladies, 
who  took  the  whim  from  their  husbands,  were  all 
equally  fond  of  seeing  the  strangers  perforin ; 
even  the  children  seemed  highly  diverted  with  the 
dancing  Dutchmen. 

Alas !  cried  I  to  myself,  upon,  retaining  from 
such  a  spectacle,  is  this  the  nation  which  assume) 
such  dignity  at  the  court  of  Pekin  f     Is  this  that 
people  that  appear  so  proud  at  home,  and  in  ever/ 
country  where  they  have  the  least  authority! 
How  does  a  love  of  gain  transform  the  gravest  of 
mankind  into  the  most  contemptible  and  ridiculous! 
I  had  rather  continue  poor  all  my  life  than  be- 
come rich  at  such  a  rate.     Perish  those  riches 
which  are  acquired  at  the  expense  of  my  honour 
or  my  humanity  I    Let  me  quit,  amid  I,  a  country 
where  there  are  none  but  such  as  treat  all  others 
like  slaves,  and  more  detestable  still  in  suffering 
such  treatment.    I  liave  seen  enough  of  this  natko 
to  desire  to  see  more  of  others.     Let  me  leave  a 
people  suspicious  to  excess,  whose  morals  are  cor* 
rupted,  and  equally  debased  by  superstition  and 
vice  ;  where  the  sciences  are  left  uncultivated ; 
where  the  great  are  slaves  to  the  prince,  and 
tyrants  to  the  |>eople ;  where  the  women  are  chaste 
only  when  debarred  of  the  power  of  tnnsgreaaoa; 
where  the  true  disciples  of  Confucius  are  not  leaf 
persecuted  than  those  of  Christianity  :  in  a  word, 
a  country  where  men  are  forbidden  to  think,  and 
consequently  labour  under  the  most  miserable 
slavery,  that  of  mental  servitude.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXIX. 

From  Libjc  Chi  Ai.tanoi  to  Pitm  Moam,  first  Pieridentrf 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin.  la  Chins. 

Thk  misfortunes  of  the  great,  my  friend,  are 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  enlarged  upon 
in  tones  of  declamation,  and  the  world  ■  called 
ii]>on  to  gaze  at  the  noble  sufferers  :  they  have  at 
once  the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

Yet  where  is  the  magnanimity  of  bearing  mb- 
fortuues  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on  I 
men  in  such  circumstances  can  act  bravely  eves 
from  motives  of  vanity.  He  only  who,  in  the  vait 
of  obscurity,  can  brave  adversity,  who  without 
friends  to  encourage,  acquaintances  to  pity,  or 
even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  distresses,  can 
behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly 
great  ;  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserve! 
admiration,  and  should  be  held  up  for  our  imitation 
and  res]>ect. 

The  miseries  of  the  poor  are,  however,  entirely 
disregarded  ;  though  some  undergo  more  real 
hardships  in  one  day  than  the  great  in  their  whole 
lives.  It  is  indeed  inconceivable  what  diffieuhiei 
the  meatK^st  English  sailor  or  soldier  endures  with- 
out murmuring  or  regret.  Every  day  is  to  him  a 
day  of  misery,  and  yet  he  boars  his  hard  fate 
without  repining  ! 

With  what  indignation  do  T  hear  the  heroes  of 
tragedy  complain  of  misfortunes  and  hardships* 
whose  greatest  calamity  is  founded  in  arrogance 
and  pride  !  Their  severest  distresses  are  pka- 
sures,  eompared  to  what  manv  of  tlie  advenmrisg 
poor  every  day  sustain  without  murmuriag.~ 
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eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  have  slaves  to 
,  and  are  sure  of  subsistence  for  life ; 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  obliged 
rithout  a  friend  to  comfort  or  to  assist 
amity  in  every  law,  and  are  too  poor 
en  justice. 

aen  led  into  these  reflections  from 
meeting,  some  days  ago,  a  poor  fellow 
me  0/  the  outlets  of  this  town,  with  a 
I  was  curious  to  learn  what  had 
1  to  his  present  situation  ;  and,  after 
that  I  thought  proper,  desired  to  know 
of  his  life  and  misfortunes,  and  the 
rhich  he  was  reduced  to  liis  present 
he  disabled  soldier,  for  such  he  was, 
epidity  truly  British,  leaning  on  his 
limself  into  an  attitude  to  comply  with 
and  gave  me  his  history  as  follows : — 
misfortunes,  sir,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
irough  more  than  others.  Except  the 
imb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I 
my  reason,  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have 
:  there  are  some  who  have  lost  both 
sye  ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  quite 
me. 

er  was  a  labourer  in  the  country,  and 
was  Ave  years  old  ;  so  I  was  put  upon 
As  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort  of 
parishioners  were  not  able  to  tell  to 
I  belonged,  or  where  I  was  born  ;  so 
e  to  another  parish,  and  that  parish 
a  third  ;  till  at  hist  it  was  thought  I 
no  parish  at  all.  At  length,  however, 
ne.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a 
had  actually  learned  my  letters  ;  but 
of  the  workhouse  put  me  to  business 
was  able  to  handle  a  mallet. 
lived  an  easy  kind  of  a  life  for  five 
ily  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and 
tt  and  drink  provided  for  my  labour, 
was  not  suffered  to  stir  far  from  the 
ear  I  should  run  away  :  but  what  of 
d  the  liberty  of  the  whole  house,  and 
ore  the  door,  and  that  was  enough  for 

aext  bound  out  to  a  farmer,  where  I 
i  early  and  late,  but  I  ate  and  drank 
sed  my  business  well  enough,  till  he 
g  then  obliged  to  provide  for  myself, 
ed  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune.  Thus 
went  from  town  to  town,  working  when 

employment,  and  starving  when  I 
ne,  and  might  have  lived  so  still ;  but 
ne  day  to  go  through  a  field  belonging 
ate,  1  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path 
ne.  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  into  my 
;  my  stick  at  it :  well  what  will  you 

1  killed  the  hare,  and  was  bringing 
Humph,  when  the  justice  himself  met 
ed  me  a  villain,  and  collaring  roe,  de- 
d  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  began 
•  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  that  I 
y  breed,  seed,  and  generation  :  but 
ave  a  very  long  account,  the  justice 

give  no  account  of  myself ;  so  I  was 
d  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent 
,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the 

may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  jail ; 
part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a 


place  as  ever  I  was  in  in  all  my  life.  I  had  my 
belly-full  to  eat  and  drink,  and  did  no  work  ;  but 
alas  1  this  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  last  for  ever  t 
I  was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five  months,  put 
on  board  of  a  ship,  and  sent  off  with  two  hundred 
more.  Our  passage  was  but  indifferent,  for  we 
were  all  confined  in  the  hold,  and  died  very  fast, 
for  want  of  sweet  air  and  provisions  ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  did  not  want  meat,  because  1  had  a  fever 
all  the  way :  Providence  was  kind  ;  when  pro- 
visions grew  short,  it  took  away  my  desire  of 
eating.  When  we  came  ashore,  we  were  sold  to 
the  planters.  I  was  bound  for  seven  years,  and 
as  I  was  no  scholar  (for  I  had  forgot  my  letters) 
I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes,  and 
served  out  my  time  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my 
passage  home,  and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  England 
again,  because  I  loved  my  country.  O  liberty  ! 
liberty  I  liberty  !  that  is  the  property  of  every 
Englishman,  and  I  will  die  in  its  defence  ;  I  was 
afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be  indicted  for  a 
vagabond  once  more,  so  did  not  much  care  to  go 
into  the  country,  but  kept  about  town,  and  did 
little  jobs  when  I  could  get  them.  1  was  very 
happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time  ;  till  one 
evening, coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked 
me  down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand  still. 
They  belonged  to  a  press-gang ;  I  was  carried 
before  the  justice,  and  as  I  could  give  no  account 
of  myself  (that  was  the  thing  that  always  hobbled 
me),  I  had  my  choice  left,  whether  to  go  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  or  list  for  a  soldier.  1  chose  to  be 
a  soldier  ;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman  I  served 
two  campaigns,  was  at  the  battles  in  Flanders, 
and  received  but  one  wound  through  the  breast, 
Which  is  troublesome  to  this  day. 

"  When  the  peace  came  on,  I  was  discharged  ; 
and  as  I  could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was 
sometimes  painful,  I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  I  here  fought  the 
French  in  six  pitched  battles  ;  and  verily  believe, 
that  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  captain  would 
have  given  me  promotion,  and  made  me  a  corporal. 
But  that  was  not  my  good  fortune,  I  soon  fell  sick, 
and  when  I  became  good-for-nothing,  got  leave  to 
return  home  again  with  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  saved  in  the  service.  This  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  so  I  hoped  to  be  set 
on  shore,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  spending  my 
money  ;  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and  I 
was  pressed  again  before  ever  I  could  set  foot  on 
shore. 

"  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  ob- 
stinate fellow  :  he  swore  that  I  understood  my 
business  perfectly  well,  but  that  I  pretended  sick- 
ness merely  to  be  idle :  God  knows,  I  knew  nothing 
of  8ea-bmsiness  1  he  beat  me  without  considering 
what  he  was  about.  But  still  my  forty  pounds 
was  some  comfort  to  me  under  every  beating  ;  the 
money  was  my  comfort ;  and  the  money  I  might 
have  had  to  this  day,  but  that  our  ship  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  so  I  lost  it  all  ! 

"  Our  crew  was  carried  into  a  French  prison, 
and  many  of  them  died,  because  they  were  not 
used  to  live  in  a  jail ;  but  for  my  j»art  it  was 
nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One  night, 
however,  as  I  was  sleeping  on  the  bed  of  boards, 
with  a  warm  blanket  about  me  (for  I  always  loved 
to  lie  well),  1  was  awaked  by  tne  boatswain,  who 
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had  a  dark -lantern  in  his  hand.  *  Jack/  snys  ho 
to  mo, *  will  you  knock  out  the  French  sentry's 
brains!' — *  I  don't  care,'  Bays  I,  striving  to  keep 
myself  awake, '  if  I  lend  a  hand.' — *  Then  follow 
me/  says  he,  *  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  business/ 
So  up  1  pot,  and  tied  my  blanket,  which  was  all 
the  clothes  I  had,  about  my  middle,  and  went  with 
him  to  fight  the  Frenchmen  :  we  had  no  arms  ; 
but  one  Englishman  is  able  to  beat  five  French  at 
any  time :  so  we  went  down  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and  rushing  tijxjn 
them,  seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked 
them  down.  From  thence,  nine  of  us  ran  together 
to  the  quay,  and,  seizing  the  first  boat  we  met, 
got  out  of  the  harbour,  and  put  to  sea  ;  we  had 
not  been  here  three  days  l>efore  we  were  taken  up 
by  an  English  privateer,  who  was  glad  of  so  many 

food  hands  ;  and  we  consented  to  run  our  chance, 
lowcver,  we  had  not  so  much  luck  as  we  expected. 
In  three  days  we  fell  in  with  a  French  man-of- 
war,  of  forty  guns,  while  wc  had  but  twenty, 
three ;  so  to  it  wc  went.  The  fight  lasted  for 
three  hours,  and  1  verily  believe  wc  should  have 
taken  the  Frenchman,  but  unfortunately  we  lost 
almost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get 
the  victory.  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  me  had  I  been  brought  Imck  to  my  old  jail 
in  Brest ;  but  by  good  fortune  we  were  retaken, 
and  carried  to  England  once  more. 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  in  this 
last  engagement  I  was  wounded  in  two  places  ;  I 
lost  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was 
shot  off1.  Had  I  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  my 
leg  and  use  of  my  hand  on  board  a  king's  ship, 
and  not  a  privateer,  I  should  have  been  entitled 
to  clothing  and  maintenance  during  the  rest  of  my 
life,  but  that  was  not  my  chance  ;  one  man  is 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another 
with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God, 
1  enjoy  good  health,  and  have  no  enemy  in  this 
world  that  I  know  of,  but  the  French  and  the 
justice  of  peace." 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  my  friend 
and  me  in  admiration  of  his  intrepidity  and  con- 
tent ;  nor  could  we  avoid  acknowledging,  that  an 
habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  is  the  truest 
school  of  fortitude  and  philosophy.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXX. 

PROM  THE  SAMS. 

The  titles  of  European  princes  are  rather  more 
numerous  than  ours  of  Asia,  but  by  no  means  so 
sublime.  The  king  of  Visapour,  or  Pegu,  not 
satisfied  with  claiming  the  globe,  and  all  its 
appurtenances,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  asserts  a 
property  even  in  the  firmament,  and  extends  his 
orders  to  the  Milky- way.  The  monarchs  of  Europe, 
with  more  modesty,  confine  their  titles  to  earth, 
but  make  up  by  number  what  is  wanting  in  their 
sublimity.  Such  is  their  passion  for  a  long  list  of 
these  splendid  trifles,  that  I  have  known  a  German 
prince  with  more  titles  than  subjects,  and  a  Spa- 
nish nobleman  with  more  names  than  shirts. 

Contrary  to  this,  u  the  English  monarchs,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  last  century,  "  disdain  to  accept  of 
such  titles  whieh  tend  only  to  increase  their  pride 
without  improving  their  glory ;  they  arc  above 


de])ending  on  the  feeble  helps  of  heraldry  for 
respect,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  acknowledged  power."  At  present,  however, 
these  maxims  are  laid  aside ;  the  English  monarchs 
liave  of  late  assumed  new  titles,  and  have  impressed 
their  coins  with  the  names  and  arras  of  obscure 
dukedoms,  petty  states,  and  subordinate  employ- 
ments. Their  design  in  this,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  laudably  to  add  new  lustre*  to  the  British 
throne  ;  but  in  reality,  paltry  claims  only  serve  to 
diminish  that  respect  they  are  designed  to  secure. 

There  is  in  the  honours  assumed  by  kings,  as  m 
the  decorations  of  architecture,  a  majestic  simpli- 
city, which  best  conduces  to  inspire  our  reverence 
and  respect ;  numerous  and  trifling  ornaments  in 
either  are  strong  indications  of  meanness  in  the 
designer,  or  of  concealed  deformity  ;  should,  for 
instance,  the  emperor  of  China,  among  other  titles, 
assumo  tliat  of  deputy  mandarin  of  Maccau ;  or 
the  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
desire  to  be  acknowledged  as  duke  of  Brentford, 
Lunenburg,  or  Lincoln  ;  the  observer  revolts  at 
this  mixture  of  important  and  paltry  claims,  and 
forgets  the  emperor  in  his  familiarity  with  the 
duke  or  the  deputy. 

I  remember  a  similar  instance  of  this  inverted 
ambition  in  the  illustrious  king  of  Manacabo,  upon 
his  first  treaty  with  the  Portuguese.  Among  the 
presents  that  were  made  him  by  the  ambassador 
of  that  nation,  was  a  sword,  with  a  brass  hilt,  on 
which  he  seemed  to  set  a  peculiar  value.  This  lie 
thought  too  great  an  acquisition  to  his  glory  to  be 
forgotten  among  the  number  of  his  titles.  He, 
therefore,  gave  orders  that  his  subjects  should 
style  him,  for  the  future,  w  Talipot,  the  immoral 
Potentate  of  Manacabo,  Messenger  of  Morninj, 
Eulightener  of  the  Sun,  Possessor  of  the  *h«le 
Earth,  and  mighty  Monarch  of  the  brass-handled 
Sword." 

This  method  of  mixing  majestic  and  paltry  titles 
of  quartering  the  arms  of  a  great  empire  ami  an 
obscure  province  upon  the  same  medal  here,  hid 
its  rise  in  the  virtuous  partiality  of  their  late  mon- 
archs. Willing  to  testify  an  affection  to  their 
native  country,  they  gave  its  name  and  ensign** 
place  upon  their  coins,  and  thus  in  some  measure 
ennobled  its  obscurity.  It  was  indeed  but  jort» 
that  a  people  which  had  given  England  up  their 
king  should  receive  some  honorary  equivalent  in 
return ;  but  at  present  these  motives  are  no  more;  | 
England  has  now  a  monarch  wholly  British,  and 
has  some  reason  to  hope  for  British  titles  upon 
British  coins. 

However,  were  the  money  of  England  designed 
to  circulate  in  Germany,  there  would  be  no  flagrant 
impropriety  in  impressing  it  with  German  namei 
and  arms ;  but  though  this  might  have  been  » 
upon  former  occasions,  I  am  told  there  is  no 
danger  of  it  for  the  future  ;  as  England,  therefore, 
designs  to  keep  back  its  gold,  I  candidly  think 
Lunenberg,  Oldenburgh,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
may  very  well  keep  back  their  titles. 

It  is  a  mistaken  prejudice  in  princes  to  think 
that  a  number  of  loud-sounding  names  can  give 
new  claims  to  respect ;  the  truly  great  have  ever 
disdained  them.  When  Timur  the  Lame  bad 
conquered  Asia,  an  orator  by  profession  came  to 
compliment  him  upon  the  occasion.  He  begin 
his  harangue  by  styling  him  M  The  most  omnipo- 
tent and  the  most  glorious  object  of  the  creation.* 
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The  emperor  seemed  displeased  with  his  paltry 
filiation,  yet  still  he  went  on,  complimenting  him 
m  u  The  most  mighty,  the  most  valiant,  and  the 
perfect  of  beings."  "  Hold  there,  my  friend,*' 
the  lame  emperor ;  "  hold  there  till  I  have 
another  leg.  In  fact,  the  feeble  or  the 
espotic  alone  find  pleasure  in  multiplying  these 
ageants  of  vanity ;  but  strength  and  freedom 
iave  nobler  aims,  and  often  find  the  finest  adula- 
ian  in  majestic  simplicity. 

The  young  monarch  of  this  country  has  already 
estified  a  proper  contempt  for  several  unmeaning 
.ppendages  on  royalty ;  cooks  and  scullions  have 
•ecu  obliged  to  quit  their  fires  ;  gentlemen's  gen- 
lemen,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  necessary  people, 
vho  did  nothing,  have  been  dismissed  from  farther 
tfsrvicea.  A  youth  who  can  thus  bring  back  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  to  a  court  will  soon,  probably, 
save  a  true  prospect  for  his  own  glory ;  and,  while 
ae  has  dismissed  all  useless  employments,  may 
liadain  to  accept  of  empty  or  degrading  titles. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXI. 

TO  THB  SAMS. 

Whenever  I  attempt  to  characterise  the  En- 
glish in  general,  some  unforeseen  difficulties  con- 
stantly occur  to  disconcert  my  design  ;  I  hesitate 
hetween  censure  and  praise:  when  I  consider 
them  as  a  reasoning  philosophical  people,  they 
have  my  applause  ;  but  when  I  reverse  the  medal, 
and  observe  their  inconstancy  and  irresolution,  I 
can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  am  observing 
the  same  people. 

Yet,  upon  examination,  this  very  inconstancy, 
bo  remarkable  here,  flows  from  no  other  source 
than  their  love  of  reasoning.  The  man  who  ex- 
amines a  complicated  subject  on  every  side,  and 
calls  in  reason  to  his  assistance,  will  frequently 
change ;  will  find  himself  distracted  by  opposing 
probabilities  and  contending  proofs  ;  every  altera- 
tion of  place  will  diversify  the  prospect,  will  give 
some  latent  argument  new  force,  and  contribute  to 
maintain  an  anarchy  in  the  mind. 

On  the  contrary,  they  who  never  examine  with 
their  own  reason,  act  with  more  simplicity.  Igno- 
rance is  positive,  instinct  perseveres,  and  the 
human  being  moves  in  safety  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  brutal  uuiformity.  What  is  true  with 
regard  to  individuals,  is  not  less  so  when  applied 
to  states.  A  reasoning  government  like  this  is  in 
continual  fluctuation,  while  those  kingdoms  where 
men  are  taught  not  to  controvert  but  obey,  con- 
tinue always  the  same.  In  Asia,  for  instance, 
where  the  monarch's  authority  is  supported  by 
force,  and  acknowledged  through  fear,  a  change 
of  government  is  entirely  unknown.  All  the  inha- 
bitants seem  to  wear  the  same  mental  complexion, 
and  remain  contented  with  hereditary  oppression. 
The  sovereign's  pleasure  is  the  ultimate  rule  of 
duty ;  every  branch  of  the  administration  is  a  per- 
fect epitome  of  the  whole ;  and  if  one  tyrant  is 
deposed,  another  starts  up  in  his  room  to  govern 
as  his  predecessor.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  being  led  by  power,  endeavour  to  guide 
themselves  by  reason  ;  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  prince,  appeal  to  the  original  rights 
of  mankind.    What  one  rank  of  men  assert  Is 


denied  by  others,  as  the  reasons  on  opposite  sides 
happen  to  come  home  with  greater  or  less?  convic- 
tion. The  people  of  Asia  are  directed  by  precedent, 
which  never  alters  ;  the  English  by  reason,  which 
is  ever  changing  its  appearance. 

The  disadvantages  of  an  Asiatic  government 
acting  in  this  manner  by  precedent  are  evident ; 
original  errors  are  thus  continued,  without  hopes 
of  redress,  and  all  marks  of  genius  are  levelled 
down  to  one  standard,  since  no  superiority  of 
thinking  can  be  allowed  its  exertion  m  mending 
obvious  defects.  But  to  recompense  those  defects, 
their  governments  undergo  no  new  alterations, 
they  have  no  new  evils  to  fear,  nor  no  fermenta- 
tions in  the  constitution  that  continue :  the  struggle 
for  power  is  soon  over,  and  all  becomes  tranquil 
as  before ;  they  are  habituated  to  subordination, 
and  men  are  taught  to  form  no  other  desires  than 
those  which  they  are  allowed  to  satisfy. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  government  acting  from 
the  immediate  influence  of  reason,  like  that  of 
England,  are  not  less  than  those  of  the  former. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce  a  number  of 
free  beings  to  co-operate  for  their  mutual  benefit ; 
every  possible  advantage  will  necessarily  be  sought, 
and  every  attempt  to  procure  it  must  be  attended 
with  a  new  fermentation  ;  various  reasons  will 
lead  different  ways,  and  equity  and  advantage  will 
often  be  out-balanced  by  a  combination  of  clamour 
and  prejudice.  But  though  such  a  people  may  be 
thus  in  the  wrong,  they  have  been  influenced  by  a 
happy  delusion,  their  errors  are  seldom  seen  till 
they  are  felt ;  each  man  is  himself  the  tyrant  ho 
has  obeyed,  and  such  a  master  he  can  easily  for- 
give. The  disadvantages  he  feels  may  in  reality 
be  equal  to  what  is  felt  in  the  most  despotic  go- 
vernment ;  but  man  will  bear  every  calamity  with 
patience,  when  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  his  own  misfortunes.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXII. 

FROM  THB  SANK. 

My  long  residence  here  begins  to  fatigue  me  ; 
as  every  object  ceases  to  be  new,  it  no  longer 
continues  to  be  pleasing  :  some  minds  are  so  fond 
of  variety,  that  pleasure  itself,  if  permanent,  would 
be  insupportable,  and  we  are  thus  obliged  to  solicit 
new  happiness  even  by  courting  distress :  I  only 
therefore  wait  the  arrival  of  my  son  to  vary  this 
trifling  scene,  and  borrow  new  pleasure  from 
danger  and  fatigue.  A  life,  I  own,  thus  spent  in 
wandering  from  place  to  place  is  at  best  but  empty 
dissipation.  But  to  pursue  trifles  is  the  lot  of 
humanity :  and  whether  we  bustle  in  a  pantomime, 
or  strut  at  a  coronation  ;  whether  we  shout  at  a 
bonfire,  or  harangue  in  a  senate-house  ;  whatever 
object  we  follow,  it  will  at  last  surely  conduct  us 
to  futility  and  disappointment.  The  wise  bustle 
and  laugh  as  they  walk  in  the  pageant,  but  fools 
bustle  and  are  important ;  and  this  probably  is  all 
the  difference  between  them. 

This  may  be  an  apology  for  the  levity  of  my 
former  correspondence  ;  I  talked  of  trifles,  and  i 
knew  that  they  were  trifles ;  to  make  the  things 
of  this  life  ridiculous,  it  was  only  sufficient  to  calL 
them  by  their  names. 

In  other  respects,  I  have  omitted  several  strik- 
|  ing  circumstances  in  the  description  of  this  couo* 
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try,  afl  supposing  them  cither  already  known  to 
you,  or  as  not  being  thoroughly  known  to  myself : 
but  there  is  one  omission  for  which  I  expect  no  : 
forgiveness,  namely,  by  being  totally  silent  upon 
their  buildings,  roads,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
This  is  a  branch  of  science  on  which  all  other 
travellers  are  so  very  prolix,  that  my  deficiency 
will  appear  the  more  glaring.  With  what  pleasure, 
for  instance,  do  Rome  read  of  a  traveller  in  Egypt, 
measuring  a  fallen  column  with  his  cane,  and 
finding  it  exactly  five  feet  nine  inches  long ;  of  his 
creeping  through  tho  mouth  of  a  catacomb,  and  ; 
coming  out  by  a  different  hole  from  that  he  en- 
tcrcd  ;  of  his  stealing  the  finger  of  an  antique 
statue,  in  spite  of  the  janissary  that  watched  him ; 
or  his  adding  a  new  conjecture  to  the  hundred 
and  fourteen  conjectures  already  published,  upon 
the  names  of  Osiris  and  I  sis  ! 

Methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  friends  in  China 
demanding  a  similar  account  of  London  and  the 
adjacent  villages ;  and  if  I  remain  here  much 
longer,  it  is  probable  I  may  gratify  their  curiosity. 
1  intend,  when  run  dry  upon  other  topics,  to  take 
a  serious  survevof  the  Citv-wall ;  to  describe  that 
beautiful  building  the  Mansion-house ;  I  will 
enumerate  the  magnificent  squares,  in  which  the 
nobility  chiefly  reside,  and  the  royal  }Kilaces  ap- 
pointed for  the  reception  of  the  English  monarch  ; 
nor  will  1  forget  the  beauties  of  Shoe-lane,  in 
which  I  myself  have  resided  since  my  arrival. 
You  shall  find  me  no  way  inferior  to  many  of  my 
brother  travellers  in  the  arts  of  description.  At 
present,  howover,  as  a  specimen  of  this  way  of 
writing,  I  send  you  a  few  hasty  remarks,  collected 
in  a  late  journey  I  made  to  Kentish  Town,  and 
this  in  the  manner  of  modern  voyagers. 

"  Having  heard  much  of  Kentish  Town,  I  con- 
ceived a  strong  desire  to  see  that  celebrated  place. 
1  could  have  wished  indeed  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
without  going  thither ;  but  that  was  impracticable, 
and  therefore  I  resolved  to  go.  Travellers  have 
two  methods  of  going  to  Kentish  Town ;  they  take 
coach  which  costs  ninepence,or  they  may  go  a- foot 
which  costs  nothing  ;  in  my  opinion,  a  coach  is  by 
far  the  most  eligible  convenience,  but  I  was  re- 
solved to  go  on  foot,  having  considered  with  myself 
that  going  in  that  manner  would  be  the  cheapest  way. 

"  As  you  set  out  from  Dog-house  bar,  you  enter 
upon  a  fine  level  road  railed  in  on  both  sides, 
commanding  on  the  right  a  fine  prospect  of  groves 
and  fields,  enamelled  with  flowers,  which  would 
wonderfully  charm  the  sense  of  smelling,  were  it 
not  for  a  dunghill  on  the  left,  which  mixes  its 
effluvia  with  their  odours ;  this  dunghill  is  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  tho  road  ;  and  I 
must  not  omit  a  piece  of  injustice  I  was  going  to 
commit  upon  this  occasion.  My  indignation  was 
levelled  against  the  makers  of  the  dunghill,  for 
having  brought  it  so  near  the  road  ;  whereas  it 
should  have  fallen  upon  the  makers  of  the  road, 
for  having  brought  that  so  near  the  dunghill. 

u  After  proceeding  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  a  building,  resembling  somewhat  a  triumphal 
arch,  salutes  the  traveller's  view.  This  structure, 
however,  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  vulgarly 
called  a  turnpike-gate :  I  could  perceive  a  long 
inscription  in  large  characters  on  the  front,  pro- 
bably upon  the  occasion  of  some  triumph,  but 
being  in  haste,  I  left  it  to  be  made  out  by  some 
subsequent  adventurer  who  may  happen  to  travel 


this  way  ;  so  continuing  my  course  to  the  west,  I 
soon  arrived  at  an  unwalled  town  called  Islington. 

"  Islington  is  a  pretty  neat  town,  mostly  built  of 
brick,  with  a  church  and  bells :  it  has  a  small 
lake,  or  rather  pond,  in  the  midst,  though  at 
present  very  much  neglected.  I  am  told  it  is  dry 
in  summer  ;  if  this  be  the  case,  it  can  be  no  very 
proper  receptacle  for  fish,  of  which  the  inhabitanti 
themselves  seem  sensible,  by  bringing  all  that 
is  eaten  there  from  London. 

"  After  having  surveyed  the  curiosities  of  this 
fair  and  beautiful  town,  1  proceeded  forward, 
leaving  a  fair  stone  building  called  the  White 
Conduit  House  on  my  right ;  here  the  inhabitants 
of  London  often  assemble  to  celebrate  a  feast  of 
hot  rolls  and  butter  :  seeing  such  numbers,  each 
with  their  little  tables  before  them,  employed  on 
this  occasion,  must  no  doubt  be  a  very  amusing 
sight  to  the  looker-on,  but  still  more  so  to  those 
who  perforin  in  the  solemnity. 

u  From  hence  I  ]>aned  with  reluctance  to  Pan* 
eras,  as  it  is  written,  or  Pancri<lge*  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced ;  but  which  should  be  both  pronounced 
and  written  Pangracf.  ;  this  emendation  I  will 
venture  mro  arhitrio :  Ua»  in  the  Greek  language 
signifies  all,  which  added  to  the  English  word 
grace,  maketh  all  grace,  or  Pan  grace ,-  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  a  very  proper  appellation  to  a  place 
of  so  much  sanctity  as  Pangrace  is  universally 
esteemed.  However  this  be,  if  you  except  the 
parish-church  and  its  fine  bells,  there  is  little 
in  Pangrace  worth  the  attention  of  the  curious 
observer. 

"  From  Pangrace  to  Kentish  Town  is  an  easy 
journey  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter  :  the  road  lies 
through  a  fine  champaign  country,  well  water*! 
with  beautiful  drains,  and  enamelled  with  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  which  might  contribute  to  chain 
every  sense,  were  it  not  that  the  odoriferous 
gales  are  often  more  impregnated  with  dust  than 
perfume. 

"  As  you  enter  Kentish  Town,  the  eye  is  at  once 
presented  with  tho  shops  of  artificers,  such  as 
venders  of  candles,  small-coal,  and  hair-brooms ; 
there  are  also  several  august  buildings  of  red 
brick,  with  numberless  sign-post*,  or  rather  pillars, 
in  a  peculiar  order  of  architecture  ;  1  send  you  a 
drawing  of  several,  vide  A.  B.  C.  This  pretty 
town  probably  borrows  its  name  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  county  of  Kent  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  it  should,  as  there  are  only  London 
and  the  adjacent  villages  that  lie  between  them. 
He  this  as  it  will,  perceiving  night  approach,  I 
made  a  hasty  repast  on  roasted  mutton,  and  a 
certain  dried  fruit  called  potatoes,  resolving  to 
protract  my  remarks  upon  my  return  :  and  tins  1 
would  very  willingly  have  done  ;  but  was  prevented 
by  a  circumstance  which  in  truth  I  had  for  some 
time  foreseen,  for  night  coming  on,  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  a  proper  survey  of  the  country, 
as  1  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  the  dark." 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CXXIII. 

TO  THB  SAMS. 

After  a  variety  of  disappointments,  my  wishes 
aro  at  length  fully  satisfied.  My  son,  so  long 
expected,  is  arrived  ;  at  once,  by  his  presence 
banishing  my  anxiety,  and  opening  a  new  scene  of 
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oexpectcd  pleasure.  His  improvements  in  mind 
nd  person  have  far  surpassed  even  the  sanguine 
xpectations  of  a  father,  I  left  him  a  boy,  but 
e  is  returned  a  man  ;  pleasing  in  his  person, 
ardened  by  travel,  and  polished  by  adversity. 
lis  disappointment  in  love,  however,  had  infused 
B  air  of  melancholy  into  his  conversation,  which 
leraed  at  intervals  to  interrupt  our  mutual  satis- 
iction.  I  expected  that  this  could  find  a  cure 
oJy  from  time  ;  but  fortune,  as  if  willing  to  load 
i  with  her  favours,  has  in  a  moment  repaid  every 
^easiness  with  rapture. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival,  the  man  in  black,  with 
is  beautiful  niece,  came  to  congratulate  us  upon 
lis  pleasing  occasion ;  but,  guess  our  surprise, 
hen  my  friend's  lovely  kinswoman  was  found  to  be 
te  very  captive  my  son  had  rescued  from  Persia, 
id  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Wolga,  and  was 
irried  by  the  Russian  peasants  to  the  port  of 
rehangel.  Were  I  to  hold  the  pen  of  a  novelist, 
might  be  prolix  in  describing  their  feelings,  at 
>  unexpected  an  interview  ;  but  you  may  conceive 
teir  joy,  without  my  assistance ;  words  were 
lable  to  express  their  transports,  then  how  can 
ords  describe  it  f 

When  two  young  persons  are  sincerely  ena- 
oured  of  each  other,  nothing  can  give  me  such 
easure  as  seeing  them  married  ;  whether  I  know 
le  parties  or  not,  I  am  happy  in  thus  binding  one 
ik  more  in  the  universal  chain.  Nature  has,  in 
one  measure,  formed  me  for  a  match- maker,  and 
ren  me  a  soul  to  sympathise  with  every  mode 
f  human  felicity.  I  instantly,  therefore,  con- 
ilted  the  man  in  black,  whether  we  might  not 
x>wn  their  mutual  wishes  by  marriage  ;  his 
mi]  seems  formed  of  similar  materials  with  mine, 
a  instantly  gave  his  consent,  and  the  next  day 
as  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  their 
upiials. 

All  the  acquaintance  which  I  had  made  since 
ly  arrival  were  present  at  this  gay  solemnity. 
he  little  beau  was  constituted  master  of  the 
sremonies,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Tibbs,  conducted 
le  entertainment  with  proper  decorum.  The 
isn  in  black  and  the  pawnbroker's  widow  were 
ery  sprightly  and  tender  upon  this  occasion. 
tie  widow  was  dressed  up  under  the  direction  of 
Irs.  Tibbs :  and  as  for  her  lover,  his  nice  was 
et  off  by  the  assistance  of  a  pig-tail  wig,  which 
rss  lent  by  the  little  beau,  to  fit  him  for  making 
>ve  with  proper  formality.  The  whole  company 
asily  perceived,  that  it  would  be  a  double  wedding 
efore  all  was  over,  and,  indeed,  my  friend  and  the 
ridow  seemed  to  make  no  secret  of  their  passion  ; 
te  even  called  me  aside,  in  order  to  know  my  candid 
pinion,  whether  I  did  not  think  him  a  little  too 
id  to  be  married.  "  As  for  my  own  part,"  con- 
inned  he, "  I  know  I  am  going  to  play  the  fool,  but 
il  my  friends  will  praise  my  wisdom,  and  produce 
ne  as  the  very  pattern  of  discretion  to  others." 

At  dinner,  everything  seemed  to  run  on  with 
pod-humour,  harmony,  and  satisfaction.  Every 
vesture  in  company  thought  themselves  pretty, 
md  every  jest  was  laughed  at ;  the  man  in  black 
at  next  his  mistress,  helped  her  plate,  chimed  her 
{fans,  and  jogging  her  knees  and  her  elbow,  he 


whispered  something  arch  in  her  ear,  on  which 
she  patted  his  cheek ; — never  was  antiquated 
passion  so  playful,  so  harmless,  and  amusing,  as 
between  this  reverend  couple. 

The  second  course  was  now  called  for  ;  and 
among  a  variety  of  other  dishes,  a  fine  turkey  was 
placed  before  the  widow.  The  Europeans,  you 
know,  carve  as  they  eat ;  my  friend  therefore 
begged  his  mistress  to  help  him  to  a  part  of  the 
turkey.  The  widow,  pleased  with  an  opportunity 
of  showing  her  skill  in  carving,  an  art  upon  which 
it  seemed  she  piqued  herself,  began  to  cut  it  up 
by  first  taking  off  the  leg.  "  Madam,"  cries  my 
friend, u  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  advise,  I  would 
begin  by  cutting  off  the  wing,  and  then  the  leg 
will  come  off  more  easily." — u  Sir,"  replies  the 
widow, "  give  me  leave  to  understand  cutting  up  a 
fowl ;  I  always  begin  with  the  leg." — "Yes,  madam," 
replies  the  lover,  "  but  if  the  wing  be  the  most 
convenient  manner,  I  would  begin  with  the  wing." 
"  Sir/'  interrupts  the  lady,  u  when  you  have  fowls 
of  your  own,  begin  with  the  wing  if  you  please, 
but  give  me  leave  to  take  off  the  leg  ;  I  hope  I  am 
not  to  be  taught  at  this  time  of  day.  — "  Madam," 
interrupts  he,  "  we  are  never  too  old  to  be  in- 
structed."— "Old,  sir  I"  interrupts  the  other,  "who 
is  old,  sir  f  when  I  die  of  old  age,  I  know  of  some 
that  will  quake  for  fear  ;  if  the  leg  does  not  come 
off,  take  the  turkey  to  yourself." — u  Madam,"  re- 
plied the  man  in  black,  "  I  do  not  care  a  farthing 
whether  the  leg  or  the  wing  comes  off ;  if  you  are 
for  the  leg  first,  why  you  shall  have  the  argument, 
even  though  it  be  as  I  say." — "  As  for  the  matter 
of  that,"  cries  the  widow,  "  I  do  not  care  a  fig 
whether  you  are  for  the  leg  off,  or  on  ;  and,  friend, 
for  the  future,  keep  your  distance." — **0,"  replied 
the  other,  "  that  is  easily  done,  it  is  only  removing 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table ;  and  so,  madam, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

Thus  was  this  courtship  of  an  age  destroyed  in 
one  moment ;  for  this  dialogue  effectually  broke 
off  the  match  between  this  respectable  couple,  that 
had  been  just  concluded.  The  smallest  accidents 
disappoint  the  most  important  treaties  :  however, 
though  it  in  some  measure  interrupted  the  general 
satisfaction,  it  noways  lessened  the  happiness  of 
the  youthful  couple  ;  and  by  the  young  lady's 
looks,  I  could  perceive,  she  was  not  entirely  dis- 
pleased with  this  interruption. 

In  a  few  hours  the  whole  transaction  seemed 
entirely  forgotten,  and  we  have  all  since  enjoyed 
those  satisfactions  which  result  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  making  each  other  happy.  My  son  and 
his  fair  partner  are  fixed  here  for  life  ;  the  man  in 
black  has  given  them  up  a  small  estate  in  the 
country,  which,  added  to  what  I  was  able  to  be- 
stow, will  be  capable  of  supplying  all  the  real,  but 
not  the  fictitious  demands  of  happiness.  As  for 
myself,  the  world  being  but  one  city  to  me,  I  do 
not  much  care  in  which  of  the  streets  I  happen  to 
reside  ;  I  shall  therefore  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  life  in  examining  the  manners  of  different 
countries,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  man  in 
black  to  be  my  companion.  "They  must  often 
change,"  says  Confucius,  "  who  would  be  constant 
in  happiness  or  wisdom."    Adieu. 
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By  R.  S.,  a  Passenger  in  the  Hector. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  singular  fact  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  remarkable  work  now  added  to  the  UkitebsalLii 
No  trace  of  the  author  beyond  his  name  remain* ;  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  those  who  may  adou 
imaginative  power,  the  natural  style,  and  the  sound  moral  precepts  which  characterise  it,  can  ever  learn  o 
him  whose  labours  were  so  meritorious,  but  whose  memory  appears  to  hare  been  buried  with  him.  Theg 
and  gawreys  supplied  the  description  of  hit  "  glendovcer*  "  to  Southey,  who  characterises  "  the  asfsstae 
of  Peter  Wilkins"  a*  "a  work  of  great  genius."  In  1823,  attention  was  again  drawn  to  its  menu  by 
able  paper  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  in  which  the  writer  justly  remarks  that,  "  When  we  consider  tl 
value  deservedly  attached  to  works  of  imagination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  rare  beauty  of  the  fiction  dan 
in  the  romance  before  us,  it  strikes  us  as  incredible,  that  one  so  calculated  to  please  the  fancy  and  begi 
attention,  should  have  failed  even  to  obtain  notoriety  enough  to  convey  down  to  us  so  much  as  the  Ban 
author.*'     The  author's  name  has,  however,  within  these  few  year*,  been  discovered.     In  the  year  183 

i 

Nicol,  the  printer,  sold  by  auction  a  number  of  books  and  manuscripts  in  his  possession,  which  had  U 
belonged  to  the  well-known  publisher  Dodsley ;  and  in  arranging  them  for  sale,  the  original  agreement ; 
sale  of  the  manuscript  of  "  Peter  Wilkins,"  by  the  author,  "  Robert  Pultock  of  Clement's  Inn,"  to  ft 
was  discovered.  From  thts  document  It  tppeari  that  Mr.  Pultock  received  twenty  pound*,  twelve  csj 
the  work,  and  "the  cuts  of  the  first  impression/'  i.e.,a  set  of  proof  impressions  of  the  faaotfel  enfwwq 
professed  to  illustrate  the  first  edition,  as  the  price  of  the  entire  copyright.  This  curious  document  wall 
John  WUks,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1835. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HOXOURARLB 

ELIZABETH,  COUNTESS   OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


am,— Few  author*,  I  believe,  who  write  in  my  way,  (whatever  view  they  may  set  out  with,)  can,  In  tbo 
-atioa  of  their  work,  forbear  to  dreat  their  fictitious  characters  in  the  real  ornaments  themselves  have  been 
flighted  with. 

•  I  confess,  hath  been  my  ease,  in  the  person  of  Youwarkee,  in  the  following  sheets;  for,  having  formed  her 
[  found  myself  at  an  inexpressible  loss  how  to  adorn  her  mind  in  the  masterly  sentiments  I  arreted  to  endue 
tm ;  till  I  recollected  the  most  amiable  pattern  in  your  ladyship ;  a  single  view  of  which,  at  a  time  of  the  utmost 
»  to  his  lordship,  hath  charmed  my  imagination  ever  since. 

penticipator  of  the  cares  of  life  in  general  alleviates  the  concerns  of  man,  what  an  invaluable  blessing  must  that 
rove,  to  the  softness  of  whose  sex  nature  hath  conjoined  an  aptitude  for  counsel,  an  application,  zeal,  and 
eli,  but  too  rarely  found  in  his  own  ? 

xasy  situation  in  life  been  so  happy  as  to  have  presented  me  with  opportunities  of  more  frequent  and  minuter 
fcsj  upon  your  ladyship's  conduct,  I  might  have  defied  the  whole  British  fair  to  have  outshone  my  southern 
W  '  for  if,  to  a  majestic  form  and  extensive  capacity,  1  bad  been  qualified  to  have  copied  that  natural  sweetness 
•oeition,  that  maternal  tenderness,  that  cheerfulness,  that  complacency,  condescension,  affability,  and  unaffected 
>l*Dee,  which  so  apparently  distinguish  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  I  had  exhibited  in  my  Youwarkee  a 
ixtl  for  future  generations. 

i,  I  am  the  more  sensible  of  my  speaking  but  the  truth,  from  the  late  instance  of  your  benignity,  which 
me  to  the  honour  of  subscribing  myself, 

Madam, 
Your  ladyship's  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

R.P. 
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f  taigbt  be  looked  upon  as  impertinent  in  me,  who  am  about  to  give  the  life  of  another,  to  trouble  the 
w  with  any  of  my  own  concerns,  or  the  affairs  that  led  me  into  the  South  Seas.  Therefore,  I  shall  only 
nint  him  that  in  my  return  on  board  the  Hector,  as  a  passenger,  round  Cape  Horn,  for  England,  full  late 
bo  season,  tbo  wind  and  currents  setting  strong  against  us,  our  ship  drove  more  southerly  by  several  degrees 

>  the  usual  course,  even  to  the  latitude  of  seventy-five  or  seventy-six ;  when,  the  wind  chopping  about,  we 
*Q  to  resume  our  intended  way.     It  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  days  are  there  at  the  shortest, 

*  very  starry  and  moonlight  night,  that  we  observed  at  some  distance  a  very  black  cloud,  but  seemingly  of 
titnordinary  size  or  height,  moving  very  fast  towards  us,  and  seeming  to  follow  the  ship,  which  then  made 
tt  way.  Every  one  on  deck  was  very  curious  in  observing  its  motions ;  and  perceiving  it  frequently  to 
*d*>  and  presently  to  clow  again,  and  not  to  continue  long  in  any  determined  shape,  our  captain,  who  had 
*r  before  been  so  far  to  the  southward  as  he  then  found  himself,  had  many  conjectures  what  this  phenomenon 
to  portend ;  and  every  one  offering  his  own  opinion,  it  seemed  at  last  to  be  generally  agreed  that  there 
to  possibly  be  a  storm  gathering  in  the  air,  of  which  this  was  the  prognostic  ;  and  by  its  following,  and 
riy  keeping  pace  with  us,  we  were  in  great  fear  lest  it  should  break  upon  and  overwhelm  us,  if  not  carefully 
"fed.  Our  commander,  therefore,  as  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  ordered  one  of  the  ship's  guns  to  be 
<*»  to  try  if  the  percussion  of  the  air  would  disperse  it.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  we  heard  a  pro- 
°ut  flounce  in  the  water,  at  but  a  small  distance  from  the  ship,  on  the  weather  quarter ;  and  after  a  violent 

•  or  cry  in  the  air,  the  cloud,  that  upon  our  firing  dissipated,  seemed  to  return  again,  but  by  degrees  dia- 
**ted.    Whilst  wc  were  all  very  much  surprised  at  this  unexpected  accident,  I,  being  naturally  very  carious 

inquisitive  into  the  causes  of  all  unusual  incidents,  begged  the  captain  to  send  the  boat  to  see,  if  possible, 
t  it  was  that  had  fallen  from  the  cloud,  and  offered  myself  to  make  one  in  her.  He  was  much  against  this 
rat,  as  it  would  retard  his  voyage,  now  we  were  going  so  smoothly  before  the  wind.  But  in  the  midst  of 
debate,  we  plainly  heard  a  voice  calling  out  for  help,  in  our  own  tongue,  like  a  person  in  great  distress.  I 
1  instiled  on  going,  and  not  suffering  a  fellow-creature  to  perish  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  delay.  In  com- 
*ce  with  my  resolute  demand,  ho  slackened  sail,  and  hoisting  out  the  boat,  myself  and  seven  others  made 
■eery,  and  soon  found  it  to  come  from  an  elderly  man,  labouring  for  life, with  his  arms  across  several  long 
•,  of  equal  size  at  both  ends,  very  light,  and  tied  to  each  other  in  a  very  odd  manner.    The  sailors  at  first 

>  very  fearful  of  assisting  or  coming  near  him ;  crying  to  each  other,  "  He  must  be  a  monster,  and  perhaps 
*t  overret  the  boat  and  destroy  them ;"  but  hearing  him  speak  English,  I  was  very  angry  with  them  for 
r  foolish  apprehensions,  and  caused  them  to  clap  their  oars  under  him,  and  at  length  we  got  him  into  the 

•  He  had  an  extravagant  beard,  and  also  long  blackish  hair  upon  his  head.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak 
be  was  almost  spent),  he  very  familiarly  took  me  by  the  hand,  I  having  set  myself  close  by  him  to  observe 

*  and  squeezing  it,  thanked  mc  very  kindly  for  my  civility  to  him,  and  likewise  thanked  all  the  sailors.  I 
l  asked  him  by  what  possible  accident  he  came  there ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  declining  to  satisfy  my 
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curiosity.  Hereupon  reflecting  that  it  might  just  then  be  troublesome  for  him  to  speak,  and  that  we  iboold 
have  leisure  enough  in  our  voyage  for  him  to  relate,  and  mc  to  hear,  his  story,  (which,  from  the  snrpriaoj 
manner  of  his  falling  amongst  us,  I  could  not  but  believe  would  contain  something  very  remarkable,)  I  waivtd 
any  further  speech  with  him  at  that  time. 

We  had  him  to  the  ship,  and,  taking  off  his  wet  clothes,  put  him  to  bed  in  my  cabin  ;  and  I  having  a  l&rp 
provision  of  stores  on  board,  and  no  concern  in  the  ship,  grew  very  fond  of  him,  and  supplied  him  with  even 
thing  he  wanted.  In  our  frequent  discourses  together,  be  had  several  times  dropped  loose  hints  of  hi*  past 
transactions,  which  but  the  more  inflamed  roe  with  impatience  to  hear  the  whole  of  them.  About  this  time, 
having  just  begun  to  doublo  the  Cape,  our  captain  thought  of  watering  at  the  first  convenient  place ;  and  finding 
the  stranger  had  no  money  to  pay  his  passage,  and  that  he  bad  been  from  England  no  less  than  thirty-fire  years, 
despairing  of  his  reward  for  conducting  him  thither,  he  intimated  to  him.  that  he  roust  expect  to  be  pnt  oa 
shore  to  shift  for  himself  when  we  put  in  for  water.  This  entirely  sunk  the  stranger's  spirits,  and  gare  me 
great  concern ;  insomuch  that  I  fully  resolved,  if  the  captain  should  really  prove  such  a  brute,  to  take  the 
pa}  ment  of  his  passage  on  mv*elf. 

As  we  came  nearer  to  the  destined  watering,  the  captain  spoke  the  plainer  of  his  intentions  (for  I  had  net 
yet  hinted  my  design  to  him  or  any  one  else)  ;  and  one  morning  the  stranger  came  into  my  cabin,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  telling  mo,  lie  verily  believed  the  captain  would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  set  him  on  shore,  which 
he  very  much  dreaded.  I  did  not  choose  to  tell  him  immediately  what  I  designed  in  his  favour,  but  asked  him 
if  he  could  think  of  no  way  of  satisfying  the  captain,  or  any  one  else  who  might  thereupon  be  induced  toeaga|f 
for  him ;  and  further,  how  ho  expected  to  live  when  he  should  get  to  England,  a  man  quite  forgotten  aad 
peiinyless?  Herenpou  he  told  me,  he  had  ever  sinco  his  being  on  hoard,  considering  his  destitute  condition, 
entertained  a  thought  of  having  hi*  adventures  written,  which,  as  there  was  something  so  uncommon  in  then, 
he  was  sure  the  world  would  lie  glad  to  know  ;  and  he  had  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  raising  somewhat  hf 
the  sale  of  them  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  living.  But,  as  it  ww  plain  now,  he  should  never  see  Euglaud  without 
my  assistance,  if  I  would  answer  for  hi*  passage  and  write  his  life,  he  would  communicate  to  me  a  faithful  narra- 
tive thereof,  which  he  believed  would  pay  me  to  the  full  any  charge  I  might  be  at  on  his  ar count.  I  was  very 
well  pleaded  with  this  overture;  not  from  the  prospect  of  gain  by  the  copy,  but  from  the  expectation  I  bod  of  | 
being  fully  satisfied  in  what  I  had  so  long  desired  to  know.    So  I  told  him  I  would  make  him  easy  in  that  reipccL  j 


This  quite  transported  him.     He  caressed  mc,  and  called  me  his  deliverer ;  and  was  then  going  open-moatbei 
to  the  captain  to  tell  him  so,  but  I  put  a  stop  to  that :  **  For,"  says  I,  "  though  I  insist  upon  hearing  your  story,  j 
the  captain  may  yet  relent  of  his  purpose,  and  not  leave  you  on  shore  ;  aud  if  that  should  prove  the  case,  I  shall 
neither  part  with  my  money  for  you,  nor  you  with  your  interest  in  your  adventures  to  me."     Whereupon  he 
agreed  I  was  right,  and  desisted. 
j  When  we  had  taken  in  best  part  of  our  water,  and  the  boat  was  going  its  last  turn,  the  captain  ordered  up  the 

I  strange  man,  as  they  called  him,  and  told  him  he  must  go  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  to  leave  him  on  shore, 
j  with  some  few  provision*.  I  happening  to  hear  nothing  of  these  orders,  they  were  so  sudden,  the  poor  man  *» 
»  afraid,  after  all,  he  should  have  been  hurried  to  land  without  my  knowledge  ;  but  begging  very  hard  of  the 
I  captain  only  for  leave  to  speak  mith  mc  before  he  went,  I  was  called,  (though  with  some  reluctance;  for  the 
captain  disliked  roe,  for  the  liberties  I  frequently  took  with  him,  on  account  of  his  brutal  behaviour.)  1 
expostulated  with  the  cruel  wretch  on  the  inhumanity  of  the  art  ion  he  was  about ;  telling  him,  if  be  fed 
resolved  the  poor  man  should  perish,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  suffered  him  to  do  so,  when  he  was  at 
the  InM  extremity,  than  to  expose  him  afresh,  by  this  means,  to  a  death  us  certain,  in  a  more  lingering  and 
miserable  way.  But  the  savage  being  resolved,  and  nothing  moved  by  what  I  said,  I  paid  him  ptrt  of  the 
passage  down,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  rest  at  our  arrival  in  England. 

Thus  having  reprieved  the  poor  man,  the  next  thing  was  to  enter  upon  my  new  employ  of  amanuensis.  And 
having  a  long  space  of  time  before  us,  we  allotted  two  hours  every  morning  for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  ha 
life  from  his  own  mouth  ;  and  frequently,  when  wind  and  weather  kept  us  below,  we  spent  some  time  of  «a 
afternoon  in  the  same  exerrise,  till  we  had  quite  completed  it.  But  then,  there  were  some  things  in  it  n 
indescribable  by  word*,  that  if  I  had  not  had  some  knowledge  also  in  drawing,  our  history  had  been  wry 
incomplete.  Thus  it  must  have  been,  especially  in  the  description  of  the  glumms  and  gawreys  therein  mentioned* 
In  order  to  gain  (that  so  I  might  communicate)  a  clear  idea  of  these,  I  made  several  drawings  of  them,  in  all 
the  forms  and  attitudes  I  could  conceive  from  his  discourses  and  accounts  ;  and  at  length,  after  divers  trials,  I 
made  such  exact  delineations,  that  he  declared  they  could  not  have  been  more  perfect  resemblances,  if  I  bad 
drawn  them  from  the  life.  Upon  a  survey,  he  confessed  the  very  persons  themselves  could  not  have  been 
more  exact.  I  also  drew  with  my  pencil  the  flgnre  of  an  aerial  engagement,  which  likewise  bad  h» 
approbation. 

Then,  having  finished  the  work  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  I  locked  it  up,  in  order  to  peruse  it  at  leisure, 
intending  to  have  presented  it  to  him  at  our  arrival  in  England,  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleased,  in  such  a  wayai 
might  have  conduced  most  to  his  profit ;  for  I  resolved,  notwithstanding  our  agreement,  and  the  obligation!  be 
was  under  to  roe,  that  the  whole  of  that  shoulc'  be  his  own.  But  he  having  been  in  a  declining  state  sometime 
before  we  reached  shore,  died  the  very  night  we  landed ;  and  his  funeral  falling  upon  me,  I  thought  I  had  the 
greatest  right  to  the  manuscript :  which,  however,  I  had  no  design  to  have  parted  with;  but  showing  it  to  so"* 
judicious  friends,  I  have  by  them  b»ra  prevailed  with  not  to  conceal  from  the  world  what  may  prove  v>  re? 
entertaining,  and  nerhaps  useful. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  author's  birth  and  family.— The 
■drew  of  his  mother. — His  being  put  to  an  academy  at 
Ixtean,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend.— His  thoughts  of  his 
wa  illiterature. 

I  was  born  at  Penhale,  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
rail,  on  the  2 1st  day  of  December,  1685,  about 
our  months  after  my  father,  Peter  Wilkins,  who 
tas  a  zealous  protectant,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lad  been  executed  by  Jeffreys,  in  Somersetshire, 
or  joining  in  the  design  of  raising  the  Duke  of 
Ifonmouth  to  the  British  throne.  I  was  named, 
ifter  my  father  and  grandfather,  Peter,  and  was 
ny  father's  only  child  by  Alice,  his  wife,  the 
laughter  of  John  Capert,  a  clergyman  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  My  grandfather  was  a  shopkeeper 
it  Newport,  who,  by  great  frugality  and  extraor- 
dinary application,  had  raised  a  fortune  of  about 
me  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year  in  lands,  and 
ft  considerable  sum  of  ready  money  ;  all  which,  at 
bos  death,  devolved  upon  my  father,  as  his  only 
child  ;  who,  being  no  less  parsimonious  than  my 
grandfather,  and  living  upon  his  own  estate,  had 
■aeh  improved  it  in  value,  before  his  marriage 
with  my  mother  ;  but,  he  coming  to  that  unhappy 
end,  my  mother,  after  my  birth,  placed  all  her 
tffection  upon  me  (her  growing  hopes  as  she  called 
me),  and  used  every  method,  in  my  minority,  of 
increasing  the  store  for  my  benefit. 

In  this  manner  she  went  on,  till  I  grew  too  big, 
as  I  thought,  for  confinement  at  the  apron-string, 
■emg  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  hav- 
ing met  with  so  much  indulgence  from  her,  for 
(feat  reason  found  very  little  or  no  contradiction 
bom  any  body  else  ;  so  I  looked  on  myself  as  a 
person  of  some  consequence,  and  began  to  take  all 
opportunities  of  enjoying  the  company  of  my 
ftaghbours,  who  hinted,  frequently,  that  the  re- 
tfraint  I  was  under  was  too  great  a  curb  upon  an 
Qclin&tion  like  mine  of  seeing  the  world ;  but  my 
bother,  still  impatient  of  any  little  absence,  by 
teceosive  fondness,  and  encouraging  of  every  in- 


clination I  seemed  to  have,  when  she  could  be  a 
partaker  with  me,  kept  me  within  bounds  of  re- 
straint till  I  arrived  at  my  sixteenth  year. 

About  this  time  I  got  acquainted  with  a  country 
gentleman,  of  a  small  paternal  estate,  which  had 
been  never  the  better  for  being  in  his  hands,  and 
had  some  uneasy  demands  upon  it.  He  soon  grew 
very  fond  of  me,  hoping,  as  I  had  reason  after- 
wards to  believe,  by  a  union  with  my  mother  to 
set  himself  free  from  his  entanglements.  She  was 
then  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  still  continued 
my  father's  widow,  out  of  particular  regard  to  me, 
as  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe. 
She  was  really  a  beautiful  woman,  and  of  a  san- 
guine complexion  ;  but  had  always  carried  herself 
with  so  much  reserve,  and  given  so  little  encou- 
ragement to  any  of  the  other  sex,  that  she  had 
passed  her  widowhood  with  very  few  solicitations 
to  alter  her  way  of  life.  This  gentleman,  observ- 
ing my  mothers  conduct,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  her  had  shown  numberless  instances 
of  regard  for  me,  and,  as  he  told  my  mother,  had 
observed  many  things  in  my  discourse,  actions, 
and  turn  of  mind,  that  presaged  wonderful  expect- 
ations from  me,  if  my  genius  was  but  properly 
cultivated. 

This  discourse,  from  a  man  of  very  good  parts, 
and  esteemed  by  every  body  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  by  degrees  wrought  upon  my  mother, 
and  more  and  more  inflamed  her  with  a  desire  of 
adding  what  lustre  she  could  to  my  applauded 
abilities,  and  influenced  her  so  far  as  to  ask  his 
advice  in  what  manner  most  properly  to  proceed 
with  me.  My  gentleman  then  had  his  desire ;  for 
he  feared  not  the  widow,  could  he  but  properly 
dispose  of  her  charge  ;  so,  having  desired  a  little 
time  to  consider  of  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
he  soon  after  told  her,  he  thought  the  most  useful 
method  of  establishing  me  would  be  at  an  academy, 
kept  by  a  very  worthy  and  Judicious  gentleman, 
about  thirty  or  more  miles  from  us,  in  Somerset- 
shire; where,  if  I  could  but  be  admitted,  the 
master  taking  in  but  a  stated  number  of  students 
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at  rv  tim-.»,  he  «li«l  not  in  tlie  least  doubt  but  I 
should  fully  answer  the  character  ho  had  given  her 
of  mo,  and  out-shine  most  of  my  contemporaries. 

My  mother,  over-anxious  for  my  gi»od,  seeming 
to  listen  to  this  proposal,  my  friend,  as  I  eall  him, 
proposed  ta!:ing  a  journ-y  himself  to  the  academy 
to  wee  if  any  pla«-e  was  vaeant  for  my  reception, 
and  lenm  the  terms  of  my  admission  ;  ami  in 
three  days'  time  returned  with  an  cngngiii"  ae- 
count  of  the  place,  the  master,  the  regularity  of 
the  scholars,  of  an  apartment  securtfd  for  my  re- 
ooption,  and,  in  short,  whatever  else  might  cnpti- 
vate  my  mother's  opinion  in  favour  of  his  scheme  ; 
and  indeed,  though  hi*  aeted  prinei pally  from 
another  motive,  as  was  plain  afterwards,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  ho  believed  it  to  he  the  host  way  *tf 
disposing  of  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  I  Mini  to  a  pretty 
fortune,  and  who  tit  that  ago  eould  hut  just  read  a 
chapter  in  tin*  Testament.  For  he  had  before 
heat  my  mother  quite  out  of  her  ineli nation  to  a 
gramma r-sehool  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  a 
contempt,  he*  said,  it  would  bring  upon  me  from 
lads  much  my  juniors  in  years,  by  being  placed  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  with  them. 

Well,  the  whole  concern  of  my  mother's  little 
family  was  now  employed  in  fitting  me  out  fur  mv 
expedition  ;  and  as  my  friend  had  Im-oii  so  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  about,  he  never  missed  a  day 
inquiring  how  preparations  went  on,  and,  during 
the  process,  by  humouring  me,  Ingratiated  himself 
more  and  more  with  mv  mother,  but  without 
seeming  in  the  Va-t  to  :.im  at  it. 

In  short,  the  hour  of  my  dejwrture  arrived  ; 
and  though  I  had  never  ben  master  of  above 
sixpence  at  one  time,  unless  at  a  fair  or  m»  for 
immediate  spending,  my  mother,  thinking  to  make 
my  heart  easy  :-.t  our  separation,  whieh,  had  it 
apjteareil  otherwise,  would  have  broke  hers,  and 
spoiled  nil,  gave  me  a  double  pistole  in  g'»ld,  and 
a  little  silver  in  my  jMicket  to  prevent  my  chang- 
ing il. 

Thus  I.  the  coach  waiting  for  us  at  the  door, 
having  l>ocn  punched  into  a  good  lil.ing  of  the 
scheme  by  mv  friend,  who  now  iu.-ihte  1  r»nn 
making  o:v  of  our  eompany  to  inr;odue<-  us, 
mounted  the  earring11  wiih  more  ah'.crliy  than 
eonld  be  expected  from  one  who  had  never  bi.l'ore 
btM'n  beyond  th«-  <*iiioko  of  hi*  mother's  chimney  : 
but  the  thoughts  I  had  conceived  from  mv  fri<  mi's 
discourse  of  lihevrv  in  the  aeademic  w.iv,  and  t!i" 
weight  of  so  much  money  in  my  pocket,  as  I  then 
imagined  von'd  seavee  ever  he  exhaust*-!,  were 
prevailing  cor- ; !.!•■*  to  k«"-p  my  spirit  >■  en  t!e.*  wing. 
We  lay  at  ::»i  in  that  night,  mar  the  masi  :-'s 
house,  and  th-  \n-\i  «'*.•;,  I  was  iui!iati*l;  and,  at 
parting  wit::  me.  my  fri-nd  presented  tee  with  a 
guinea.  When  I  found  my.-' If  thus  rich,  I  must 
say  I  heartily  wish-  d  th-v  were  all  fairly  at  home 
again,  tint  I  mi^-lit  haw  thin'  to  count  my  cash, 
:tnd  dispose  of  s-iu-h  part  of  it  as  I  had  already 
appropriated  to  several  iikcs  then  in  embryo. 

Tlie  next  morning  h  fi  me  master  of  my  wishes--. 
For  my  mother  came  and  tool;  her  last"  (though 
«he  little  thought  ir)  leave  of  me.  and  smothering 
mo  with  her  earefses  and  prayers  fur  my  well 
doing,  in  tin?  height  of  her  an  lour  put  into  my 
hand  another  guinea,  promising  to  w.  im>  again 
quickly  ;  and  desiring  me,  in  tin*  meantime,  to  be 
a  very  good  husband,  which  I  have  sine  taken  to 
be  a  Kort  of  prophetic  speech,  sho  bid  me  farewell. 


I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  reception  1  met 
from  my  master,  or  his  scholars  ;  or  tell  you  how 
soon   I   made  friends  of  all  my  companions,  by 
pome  trifling  largesses  which  my  stock  enabled 
me  to  bestow,  as  occasion  required  ;  but  1  muse 
inform  you  that,  after  sixteen  years  of  idleness  at 
home,  1  had  but  little  heart  to  my  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns,  which  now  higan  to  be  crammed  upon  me ; 
and  being  the  eldest  lad  in  the  house,  I  sometimes 
regretted  the  loss  of  the  time  past,  and  at  other 
times  dcspairi-d  of  ever  making  a  scholar  at  my 
years  ;  and  was  ashamed  to  stand  like  a  great 
lubber,  declining  of  hdtc,  mulier,  a  woman,  whilst 
my  schoolfellows  and  juniors  by  five  years  were 
engaged  in  the  love  stories  of  Ovid,  or  the  lu.tcioun 
sotig:>  of  Horace.     I  own  these  thoughts  almost 
overcame  me,  and  threw  me  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, of  which  I  soon  after  by  letter  informed  / 
my  mother ;  who  (by  the  advice  as  I  suppose  of  . 
my  friend,  by  this  time  her  suitor)  sent  me  word  to  / 
mind  my  studies,  and  I  should  want  for  nothing.   / 


CHAPTER   II. 

Hriw  lie  «.j»cnt  liis  time  at  the  academy. — An  intripw 
with  n  -TKititmnid  there.  —  £ae  declare*  herself  *i:i: 
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— Mir  lie*  in  ut  her  mint'* — Returns  to  her  serrice^He 
ha.t  :u<uther  child  by  her. 


1   had  now  been  packing  my  time  fur  aUwt  | 
three  months  in  this  melancholy  way,  and  yon  j 
may  imagine,  under  that  disadvantage,  iiad  mw 
but  little  progress  in  my  learning  ;  when  one  of 
our  maids,  taking  notice  one  day  of  my  uneavocsi. 
,".s  I  sat  musing  in  my  chamber  according  to  mv  I 
cu>  torn,  liegan  to  rally  me,  that  I  was  certainly  in  i 
low.  [  was  so  sad.     Indeed  I  never  had  a  thought  '■ 
of  love  iM'toro  ;  but  the  good-natured  girl  scenuK  ; 
\\>  pi?y  me,  mid  seriously  asking  me  the  cause,  1  ! 
fairly  opened  my  heart  to  her  ;  and  for  fear  mv  j 
master  should  know  it,  gave  her  half-a-cron  t» 
be  silent.     This  last  engagement  fixed  her  ny  ! 
devotee,  and  from  tliat  time  we  bad  frequent  coo* 
f<  rences    in    confidence  together ;    till   at  length 
inclination,  framed  by  opportunity,  produced  thr 
date  of  a  world  of  concern  to  me  ;  for,  about  rix 
months  after  my  arrival  at  the  academy,  instead 
of  proving  my  parts  by  my  scholarship,  1  htd 
proved  my  manhood  by  being  the  destined  father  ; 
oi  an  infant,  whieh  my  female  correspondent  thco  j 
assured  me  wonld  hmhi  bo  mv  own. 

We  nevertheless  held  on  our  frequent  inter- 
course  ;  nor  was  1  s«>  alarmed  at  the  news,M  I 
oaybt  to  have  been,  till  about  two  months  after*  j 
when  Tatty  (for  that  was  the  only  name  I  then  t 
knew  her  by)  explained  herself  to  me,  in  the  foe  ! 
Inu  imr  terms : — •■  Vou  know,  Mr.  Peter,  how  nutter?  j 
are  with  me  ;  I  should  bo  very  sorrv,  for  your  \ 
■a i.",  and  my  own  too,  to  reveal  ray  shame  ;  hot  ' 
in  spite  of  us  both,  nature  will  show  itself;  and 
truly,    I  tiling,  fome  care  should  be  taken,  And 
some  method  proposed,  to  preserve  tlie  infant,  md 
avoid,  :us  far  as  may  be,   toe  inconveniences  tins 
may  attend  us ;  for,  here  ia  now  no  room  fordeby** 
This  speech,  I  own,  gave  me  the  first  reflection  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  and  locked  up  all  my  facuhia 
for  a  long  time  ;  nor  was  I  able,  for  the  variety  of 
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that  winded  my  brain,  to  make  a  word  of 
er,  but  Rood  like  mn  image  of  atone  ;  till  Patty, 
*  '  l,  desired  me  to  recollect  my 
late  to  undo  what  had 
w  only  to  act  with  that 

e  and  caution,  which  the  nature  of  the 

e  required  ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  would 
ton   I   should 


of  the  infant,  I 
began  to  aee  the  absolute  necessity  of  all  she  said ; 
bat  bow  to  accomplish  it,  waa  not  in  me  to  com- 
prehend.- My  own  small  matter  of  money  waa 
gone,  and  had  been  ao  a  long  time  ;  wo  therefore 
agreed  I  should  write  to  my  mother  far  a  fresh 
I  supply  ;  I  did  so,  and,  to  my  great  confusion,  was 
answered  by  my  former  friend,  in  the  following 

I  *  Son  Peter, 

"  Your  mother  and  I  are  much  surprised  you 
should  write  for  money,  having  so  amply  provided 
for  you  ;  but  as  it  is  not  many  months  to  Christ- 
mas, when  possibly  we  may  send  fur  you  home, 
yon  must  make  yourself  easy  till  then  ;  as  a  school- 
boy, with  all  necessaries  found  him,  can't  have 
much  occasion  for  money.  Your  loving  father, 
■  J.  G." 
Imagine,  if  it  is  possible,  my  consternation  at 
the  receipt  of  this  letter.  I  began  to  think  I 
should  be  tricked  out  of  what  my  father  and  grand- 
father had,  with  so  much  pains  and  industry,  for 
many  years  been  heaping  up  for  me  ;  and  had  a 
"—-*■"''  thoughts  all  together,  jostling  out  each 
other;  ao  could  resolve  on  nothing.  I  then  showed 
Patty  the  letter,  and  we  both  condoled  my  hard 
fortane,  but  saw  no  remedy.  Time  wore  away, 
and  nothing  done,  or  like  to  be,  as  1  could  see. 
Far  my  part,  I  was  like  one  distracted,  and  no 
more  able  to  assist,  or  counsel  what  should  be 
dene,  than  a  child  in  arms.  At  length  poor  Patty, 
who  had  sat  thinking  some  time,  began  with  telling 
Ess,  nlie  had  funned  a   schema,  which  in  some 

dieagreeable  to  me,  she  durst  not  mention  it,  till  1 
should  assure  her,  whatever  I  thought  of  that,  I 
would  think  no  worse  of  her,  for  proposing  it. 
This  preparatory  introduction  startled  me  a  great 
deal ;  for  it  darted  into  my  head,  she  waited  for 
lay  concurrence  to  destroy  the  child  ;  to  which,  I 
could  never  have  consented.  But,  upon  my  assnr- 
iag  her,  that  I  would  not  think  the  worse  of  her, 
far  whatever  she  should  propose,  but  freely  give 
her  my  opinion  upon  it ;  she  told  me,  as  abe  could 
aes  bo  other  way  before  us,  but  what  tended  to  our 
disgrace  and  ruin,  if  I  would  marry  her,  she  would 
immediately  quit  her  place,  and  retire  to  her  aunt, 
who  had  brought  her  up  from  a  child,  and  had 
enough  prettily  to  live  upon  ;  who,  she  did  not 
doubt,  would  entertain  her  as  my  wife,  but  she 
Waa  assured,  npon  any  other  score,  or  under  any 

enemy.      Whan   Patty  had  made  an  end,  1  was 

little  in  mj  mind,  both  as  to  affairs  at  home,  and 
*  '      larriage,  I  concluded  upon  this 
gnat  inclination  to  acquaint  my 


mother  of  it ;  but  wan  diverted  from  that,  by  bub- 
pecting  it  might  prove  a  good  handle  for  my  now 
father,  to  work  with  my  mother  some  mischief 
against  me  ;  so  determined  to  marry  forthwith,  send 
Patty  to  her  aunt's,  and  remain  still  at  the  academy 

Xlf,  till  I  should  see  what  turn  things  would 
at  home.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  good 
part  of  Patty's  wages  went  to  tie  the  connubial 
knot,  and  to  the  honest  parson  for  a  bribe  to  ante- 
date the  certificate  ;  and  she  very  soon  after  took 
up  the  rest  to  defray  her  journey  to  her  aunt's. 

Though  Patty  was  within  two  months  of  her 
time,  she  had  so  managed,  that  no  one  perceived 
it ;  and,  getting  safe  to  her  aunt's,  waa  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  of  which  abe  wrote  me  word,  and 
said,  she  hoped  to  see  me  at  the  end  of  her  month, 
ilow,  think  I,  can  she 
have 

journey,  if  1  had  it ;  and  to  go  without  leave, 
would  only  arm  J.  G.  against  me,  as  I  perceived 
plainly  his  interest  and  mine  were  very  remote 
things ;  so  I  resolved  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a 
journey,  and  wait  till  opportunity  better  served, 
for  seeing  my  wife  and  child,  and  our  good  aunt, 
to  whom  we  were  so  much  obliged.  While  these 
and  such  like  cogitations  engrossed  my  whole  atten- 
tion, I  was  most  pleasingly  surprised  one  day,  upon 
my  return  from  a  musing  walk  by  the  river  side, 
at  the  end  of  our  garden,  where  I  frequently  got 
my  tasks,  to  find  Patty  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  with 
my  old  mistress,  my  master's  mother,  who  managed 
his  house,  he  having  been  a  widower  many  years. 
The  sight  of  her  almost  overcame  me,  as  I  bail 
bolted  into  the  kitchen,  and  was  seen  by  my  old 
mistress,  before  I  had  seen  Patty  was  with  her. 
The  ohl  lady  perceiving  me  discomposed,  inquired 
into  the  cause,  which  1  directly  imputed  to  the 
symptoms  of  an  ague,  that,  I  told  her,  I  had  felt 
upon  mc  best  part  of  the  morning.  She,  a  good 
motherly  woman,  feeling  my  pulse,  and  satisfying 
herself  of  its  disorder,  immediately  ran  to  her 
closet  to  bring  me  a  cordial,  which  she  assured  me 
had  done  wonders  in  the  like  cases  ;  so  that  I  bad 
but  just  time  to  embrace  Patty,  and  inquire  after 
our  aunt  and  daughter,  before  madam  returned 
with  the  cordial.  Having  drank  it,  and  giving 
thanks,  J  was  going  to  withdraw,  but  she  would 
not  part  with  me  so  ;  for  nothing  leas  than  my 
knowledge  that  this  cordial  was  of  her  own 
making,  from  whence  she  had  the  receipt,  and  an 
exact  catalogue  of  the  several  cures  it  had  done, 
would  serve  her  tum  ;  which,  taking  up  full  three 
quarters  of  in  hour,  gave  room  to  Patty  and  me, 
to  enjoy  each  other's  glances  for  that  time,  to  our 
mutual'  satisfaction.  At  last,  the  old  Pmttlebox 
having  made  a  short  pause  to  recover  breath 
from  the  narrative  of  the  cordial  ;■*  Mr.  Peter,"  says 
abe,  "  you  look  as  if  you  did  not  know  poor  Patty  ; 
she  has  not  left  me  so  long  that  you  should  forget 
her  i  she  is  a  good  tight  wench,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
part  with  her  ;  but  she  is  out  of  place,  she  says, 
and  as  that  dirty  creature  Nan  is  gone,  I  think  to 
take  her  again."  I  told  her,  I  well  knew  she  was 
judge  of  a  good  servant,  and  I  did  not  doubt  Patty 
was  such,  if  she  thought  so  ;  and  then  I  made  my 
exit,  lighter  in  heart  by  a  pound  than  1  came. 

I  shall  not  tire  yon  any  farther  with  the  amours 
between  self  and  Patty  ;  but  to  let  you  know,  she 
quitted  her  place  again,  seven  months  after,  upon 
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CHArTER  III. 

Minds  his  studies.— Informs  his  master  of  his  mother's 
marringe,  and  utrnge  of  him. — Hear*  of  her  death.— Makes 
his  master  bin  guardian. — (iocs  with  him  to  take  possi** 
sion  of  his  estate.— Is  informed  all  in  gtrcn  to  hid  father- 
in-law.— Moral  reflections  on  his  condition,  and  on  his 
father's  crimes. 


I  was  now  near  nineteen  yearn  of  age ;  and 
though  I  hail  no  much  more,  in  my  head  tlian  my 
school-learning,  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  my  amour  with 
Patty,  having  somebody  to  disburthen  ray  mind  to, 
and  participate  in  my  concerns,  I  had  been  much 
easier,  and  had  kept  true  tally  with  my  book,  with 
more  than  usual  delight  ;  and  being  arrived  to  an 
age  to  comprehend  what  1  heard  and  read,  1  could, 
from  the  general  idea  1  had  of  thing*,  form  a  pretty 
regular  piece  of  Latin,  without  beiux  able  to  repeat 
the  very  rules  it  was  done  by  ;  so  that  1  had  the 
acknowledgment  of  my  master,  fur  the  Ix-st  capa- 
city he  ever  had  under  his  tuition  :  this,  he  not 
sparing  frequently  to  mention  it  before  me,  was 
the  acutest  spur  he  could  have  applied  to  my 
industry  ;  and  now,  having  his  good- will,  I  began 
to  disuse  set  hours  of  exercise,  but  at  my  convc- 
niency  applied  myself  to  my  studies,  as  1  best 
pleased,  being  always  sure  to  perform  as  much,  or 
more,  than  he  ever  enjoined  me  ;  till  I  grew  ex- 
ceedingly in  his  confidence,  and  by  reason  of  my 
age  (though  1  was  but  small,  yet  manly)  1  became 
rather  his  companion  upon  jiarties,  tlian  his  direct 
pupil. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  parties,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  declare  the  dissatisfaction  1  had  at 
my  mother's  second  marriage.  **  Sir," says  I  ,**  surely 
I  was  of  age  to  have  known  it  first,  especially, 
considering  the  affection  my  mother  had  always 
shown  to  me,  and  my  never  once  having  done  the 
least  tiling  to  disoblige  her;  but, Sir  (said  ^some- 
thing else*  I  fear  is  intended  by  my  mother's  silence 
to  me  ;  for  I  have  never  received  above  three 
letters  from  her,  since  I  came  here,  which  is  now, 
you  know,  three  years  :  ami  these  were  within  the 
first  three  months.''  1  then  showed  him  the  fore- 
mentioned  letter  I  received  from  my  new  father- 
in-law,  and  assured  him,  that  gave  me  the  first 
hint  of  this  second  marriage. 

I  found,  by  the  attention  my  master  gave  to  my 
relation,  he  seemed  to  suspect  this  marriage  would 
prove  detrimental  to  me  ;  but  not,  on  the  sudden, 
knowing  what  to  sav  to  it,  he  told  me,  he  would 
consider  of  it ;  and,  by  all  means  advised  mo  to 
write  a  very  obliging  letter  to  my  new  father,  with 
my  humble  request,  that  he  would  please  to  order 
me  home  the  next  recess  of  our  learning.  I  did 
so,  under  my  master's  dictation  ;  and  not  long 
after  received  an  answer  to  the  following  etTect : 

"  Son  Peter, 
"  Your  mother  has  been  dead  a  good  while  ; 
and  as  to  your  request,  it  will  be  only  cxpciiMve, 
and  of  little  use  ;  for  a  ]>crson  who  must  live  by 
his  studies,  can't  apply  to  them  too  closely.1' 

This  letter,  if  I  had  a  little,  hope  left,  quite  sub- 
dued my  fortitude,  and  well  nigh  reduced  me  to 
clay.  However,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  showed 
it  to  my  master  ;  who,  good  man,  wishing  me  well, 
u  Peter,"  says  he,"  what  can  this  mean !  here  is  some 
mystery  concealed  in  it ;  here  is  some  ill- design  on 


foot ;"  then,  taking  the  letter  into  his  hand :  **.-#  per- 
son who  must  live  by  his  studies,"  says  lie,  **  here  it 
more  meant  than  wo  can  think  for.  Why  ?  H»ve 
not  you  a  pretty  estate  to  live  upon,  when  it  comesto 
your  hands  1  Peter  (says  he)  I  would  advise  yon 
to  go  to  your  father,  and  inquire  how  your  aftui 
are  left  ;  but  I  am  afraid  to  let  vou  go  alone,  and 
will,  when  my  students  depart  at  Christmas,  accom- 
pany you  myself,  with  all  my  heart  ;  for,  you  mint 
know,  I  have  advised  on  your  affair  already,  and 
find  you  are  of  age  to  choose  yourself  a  guardian, 
who  may  be  any  relation,  or  friend  you  can  confide 
in  ;  and  may  see  you  have  justice  done  you."  I 
immediately  thanked  him  for  the  hint,  and  begged 
him  to  accept  of  the  trust,  as  my  only  friend, 
having  very  few,  if  any  near  relations  ;  this,  he 
with  great  readiness,  complied  with,  and  wis 
admitted  accordingly. 

So  soon  as  our  scholars  were  goue  home,  my 
master  lemting  me  a  horse,  we  set  out  together,  to 
possess  ourselves  of  all  my  father's  real  estate, and 
such  part  of  the  jicrsonal  as  he  had  been  advised 
would  belong  to  me.     Well,  we  arrived  at  the  old 
house,  but  were  not  received  with  such  extraordi- 
nary tokens  of  friendship,  as  would  give  the  leas 
room  to  suppose  we  were  welcome.     For  my  pan, 
all  I  said,  or  could  sav,  was,  that  I  was  very  sort 
for  my  mother's  death.     My  father  replied,  so  w* 
he.     Here  we  paused,  and  might  have  sat  silent 
till  this  time  for  me,  if  my  master,  a  grave  man, 
who  hail  seen  the  world,  and  was  unwilling  any 
part  of  our  time  there,  which  he  guessed  would  be  j 
short,  should  be  lost, had  not  broke  silence.  "Mr. 
<;.,"  says  he,  "  I  see  the  loss  of  master  Wilkinri 
mother  puts  him  under  some  confusion ;  so  tint  ! 
you  will  excuse  me,  as  his  preceptor  and  friend, 
in  making  some  inquiry,  how  his  affairs  stand, and 
how  his  effects  art*  disposed  ;  as  I  don't  doubt  jw 
have  taken  care  to  schedule  every  thing  that  will 
!*•  coining  to  him  ;  and  though  he  is  not  yet  of 
the  necessary  age  for  taking  upon  himself  the 
management  of  his  estate,  he  is  nevertheleai  of 
capacity  to  understand  the  nature  and  quantum  of 
it,  and  to  show  his  approbation  of  the  disposition <>f  . 
it,  as  if  ho  was  a  year  or  two  older."   Ihiringtha 
discourse,  Mr.  G.  turned  pale,  then  reddened, «* 
going  to  interrupt,  then  checked  himself;  hot 
however,  kept  silence,  till  my  master  had  done; 
when,  with  a  sneer,  he  replied,  u  Sir,  I  must  on 
myself  a  great  stranger  to  your  discourse ;  oar 
can  I,  for  my  life,  imagine  what  your  harangBe 
tends  to  ;  but  sure  1  am,  I  know  of  no  estate,  real 
or  jxTKonal,  or  any  tiling  else  belonging  to  young  j 
Mr.  Wilkins  to  make  a  schedule  of, as  you  call  H : 
but  this  1  know,  his  mother  had  an  estate  inland, 
near  two  hundred  a  year,  and  also  a  good  sum  of 
money,  when  I  married  her  ;  but  the  estate,  she 
settled  on  nie  before  her  marriage,  to  dispose  <**  . 
alter  her  decease,  as  I  saw  fit  ;  and  her  monejr  , 
and  goods  are  all  come  to  my  sole  use,  ai  her 
husband."     I  wan  just  ready  to  drop,  while  M*"*  . 
<r.  gave  this  relation,  and  was  not  able  to  reply* 
word  ;  but  my  master,  though  sufficiently  shocked 
at  what  he  had  heard,  replied,  "Sir," I  am  in-  ; 
formed  the  estate,  and  also  the  money  yon  men- 
tion,  was  Mr.  Wilkins's  father's  at  his  death,  and  I 
am  suq>risod  to  think  any  one  should  have  a  better 
title   to  them  tlian  my  pupil,  his  only  chad." 
"  Sir/'  says  Mr.  G.,  "you  are  deceived,  and  thoBfh 
what  yon  say  seems  plausible  enough,  and  b  u> 
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some  part  true,  as  that  the  late  Mr.  Wilkins  had 
ssch  estate,  and  some  hundreds,  I  may  say  thou- 
aiads,  at  his  death,  yet  you  seem  ignorant  that  he 
made  a  deed  just  before  entering  into  the  fatal 
rebellion,  by  which  he  gave  my  late  wife  both  the 
atate,  money,  and  every  thing  else  he  had,  abso- 
lutely, without  any  conditions  whatsoever;  all 
wmcn,  on  his  unhappy  execution,  she  enjoyed,  and 
bow  of  right,  as  I  tola  you  before,  belongs  to  me  ; 
however,  as  1  have  no  child,  if  Peter  behaves  well 
under  your  direction,  I  have  thoughts  of  paying 
aaother  year's  board  for  him,  and  then  he  must 
shift  for  himself." 

*  Oh  !"  cried  I,  "for  the  mercy  of  some  savage 
beast  to  devour  me  !  Is  this  what  I  have  been  cock- 
ered up  for  !  Why  was  I  not  placed  out  to  some 
laborious  craft,  where  I  might  have  drudged  for 
bread  in  my  proper  station  !  But  I  fear  it  is  too 
late  to  inquire  into  what  is  past,  and  must  submit.'' 

My  master  (good  man)  was  thunderstruck  at 
what  he  had  heard ;  and  finding  our  business  done 
there,  we  took  our  leave,  after  Mr.  G.  had  again 
repeated,  that  if  I  behaved  well,  my  preceptor 
should  keep  me  another  year ;  which  was  all  I 
■mat  expect  from  him  ;  and  at  my  departure,  he 
gave  me  a  crown-piece,  which  I  then  durst  not 
refuse,  for  fear  of  offending  my  master. 

We  made  the  best  of  our  way  home  again  to  my 
tutor's,  where  I  staid  but  a  week,  to  consider  what 
I  should  do  with  myself.  In  this  time  he  did  all 
he  could  to  comfort  me;  telling  me,  if  I  would  stay 
with  him  and  become  his  usher,  he  would  com- 
plete my  learning  for  nothing,  and  allow  me  a 
salary  for  my  trouble.  But  my  heart  was  too 
lofty  to  think  of  becoming  an  usher,  within  so  little 
a  way  from  my  own  estate  in  other  hands.  How- 
aver,  since  I  had  not  a  penny  of  money  to  endea- 
vour at  recovering  my  right  with,  I  told  my  master 
I  would  consider  of  his  proposal. 

Daring  my  stay  with  him,  he  used  all  methods 
to  make  me  as  easy  as  possible  ;  and  frequently 
moralised  with  so  much  effect,  that  I  was  almost 
convinced  I  ought  to  submit,  and  be  content. 
Amongst  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  he  endeavoured 
to  show  me  one  day,  after  I  had  been  loudly  con- 
demning my  cruel  fortune,  and  saying  I  was  born 
to  be  unhappy,  that  I  was  mistaken,  if  I  thought 
or  imagined,  it  was  chance  or  accident  that  had 
been  against  me,  when  I  complained  of  fortune  ; 
"for,  (says  he,)  Peter, there  is  nothing  done  below, 
bat  is  at  least  foreknown,  if  not  decreed,  above  ; 
and  our  business  in  life  is  to  believe  so  :  not  that 
I  would  have  such  belief  make  us  careless,  and 
think  it  to  no  purpose  to  strive,  as  some  do  ;  who, 
being  persuaded  that  our  actions  are  not  in  our 
own  choice,  but  that,  being  pressed  by  an  irre- 
sistible decree,  we  are  forced  to  act  this  or  that, 
fcney  we  must  be  necessarily  happy  or  miserable 
hereafter :  or,  as  others,  who,  for  fear  of  falling 

rthat  shocking  principle,  would  even  deprive 
Almighty  of  fore-knowledge,  lest  it  should 
consequentially  amount  to  a  decree  ;  for  (say  they) 
what  is  foreknown,  will,  and  must  be  :  but  I  would 
have  you  act  so  as  tliat,  let  either  of  these  tenets 
be  true,  you  may  still  be  sure  of  making  yourself 
easy  and  happy  :  and  for  that  purpose  let  me  re- 
commend to  you  a  uniform  life  of  justice  aud 
piety  ;  always  choosing  the  good  rather  than  the 
hid  aide  of  every  action  ;  for  this,  say  they  what 
they  will  to  the  contrary,  is  not  above  the  power 


of  a  reasonable  being  to  practise  ;  and  doing  so, 
you  may  without  scruple  say,  if  there  is  fore- 
knowledge of  my  actions,  or  they  are  decreed,  I 
then  am  one  who  is  fore-known  or  decreed  to  be 
happy  :  and  this,  without  further  speculation,  you 
will  find  the  only  means  always  to  keep  you  so  , 
for  all  men,  of  all  denominations,  fully  allow  this 
happy  effect  to  follow  good  actions.  Again,  Peter, 
a  person  acting  in  a  vicious  course,  with  such  an 
opinion  in  his  head  as  above,  must  surely  be  very 
miserable,  as  his  very  actions  themselves  must 
pronounce  the  decree  against  him :  whilst  there- 
fore we  have  not  heard  the  decree  read,  you  see, 
we  may  easily  give  sentence  whether  it  be  for  good 
or  evil  to  us,  by  the  tenour  and  course  of  our  own 
actions. 

a  You  are  not  now  to  learn,  Peter,  that  the  crimes 
of  the  father  are  often  punished  in  the  children, 
often  in  the  father  himself,  sometimes  in  both,  and 
not  seldom  in  neither,  in  this  life  ;  and  though,  at 
first,  one  should  think,  the  future  punishment 
annexed  to  bad  actions  was  sufficient,  still  it  is 
necessary  some  should  suffer  here  also  for  an 
example  to  others  ;  we  being  much  more  affected 
with  what  the  eye  sees,  than  what  the  heart  only 
meditates  upon. 

"Now, to  bring  it  to  our  own  case  ;  your  father, 
Peter,  rose  against  the  lawful  magistrate,  to  deprive 
him  (it  matters  not  tliat  he  was  a  bad  one)  of  his 
lawful  power.  Your  father's  policy  was  such,  and 
his  design  so  well  laid,  as  he  thought,  that  upon 
any  ill  success  to  himself,  he  had  secured  his 
estate  to  go  in  the  way  of  all  others  he  could  wish 
to  have  it,  and  sits  down  very  well  contented  that, 
happen  what  would,  he  should  bite  the  government, 
in  preventing  the  forfeiture.  But  lo!  his  policy  is 
as  a  wall  of  sand  blown  down  with  a  puff,  for  it  is 
to  you  it  ought,  even  himself  being  umpire,  to  have 
come,  as  no  one  would  think  he  could  prize  any 
before  you  his  own  child.  Now,  could  he  look 
from  the  grave,  and  know  what  passes  here,  and 
see  Mr.  G.  in  possession  of  all  he  fancied  he  had 
secured  for  you,  what  a  weak  and  short-sighted 
creature  would  he  find  himself !  If  it  be  said,  he 
did  not  know  he  should  have  a  child,  then  herein 
appears  God's  policy  beyond  man's  ;  for  he  knew 
it,  and  has  so  ordered,  that  that  child  should  be  die- 
inherited  ;  for,  by  the  way,  Peter,  take  this  for  a 
maxim,  wherever  the  first  principle  of  an  action  is 
ill,  no  good  consequence  can  possibly  ever  be  an 
attendant  on  it.  Could  he,  as  I  said  before,  but 
look  up  and  see  you,  his  only  child,  undone,  by  the 
very  instrument  he  designed  for  your  security,  how 
pungent  would  be  his  anxiety  !  I  say,  Peter, 
though  there  is  something  so  unaccountable  to 
human  wisdom  in  such  events  of  things,  yet  there 
is  something  therein  so  reasonable  and  just  withal, 
that  by  a  prying  eye,  the  Supreme  Hand  may  very 
visibly  be  seen  in  them.  Now  this  being  plainly 
the  case  before  us,  and  herein  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty exalted,  rest  content  under  it,  and  let  not 
this  disappointment,  befallen  you  for  your  father's 
faults,  be  attended  with  others  sent  down  for  your 
own  ;  but  remember  this,  the  hand  that  depresses 
a  man,  is  no  less  able  to  exalt  and  establish  him." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Depart*  «vretly  from  hi«  nuwtcr.— Travels  to  Bristol. — 
Kelisk'HK  tliouRhts  by  the  way.— En  tern  un  hbij-buai-J,  and 
1b  roailc  captain "»  a  toward. 

I  8KF.xr.i>  to  1k»  very  well  satisfied  whilst  my 
master  was  speaking ;  hut  though  I  thought  he. 
talked  like  an  angel,  my  former  uneasiness  seized 
me  at  parting  with  him.  In  short,  without  more 
consideration,  1  rose  in  the  morning  early  and 
marclii'd  off ;  having  first  wrote  to  my  wife,  at  her 
aunt'*,  relating  the  state  of  the  ease  to  her,  with 
my  resolution  to  leave  England,  the  first  opjMHtu- 
nity ;  giving  her  what  comfort  I  could,  assuring 
her,  if  I  ever  was  a  gainer  in  lift-,  she  should  not 
fail  to  bo  a  ]»artaker,  and  promising  also  to  let  her 
know  where  1  settled.  I  walked  at  a  great  rate, 
for  fear  my  master's  kindness  should  prompt  him 
to  send  after  me  ;  and  taking  the  by-ways,  I 
reached  by  dark  night  a  little  village,  where  I  re- 
solved to  halt.  Upon  inquiry,  1  lound  mym.it 
thirty-five  miles  from  my  master's — I  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day,  and  was  very  hungry  and  weary, 
but  my  crown-piece  was  as  yet  whole  ;  however, 
I  fed  very  sparingly,  being  overpressed  with  the 
distress  of  my  affairs   and  the  confusion  of  my 

thoughts 1  slept  that  night  tolerably  ;  but  the 

morn  in  t:  brought  its  face  of  horror  with  it.  1  hail 
inquired  over  night  where  I  was,  and  lieen  in- 
formed that  I  was  not  above  sixteen  miles  from 
Bristol,  for  which  place  I  then  resolved. — At  my 
setting  out  in  the  morning,  after  I  had  walked 
about  three  miles,  and  had  n -collected  a  littl*  my 
master's  last  discourse,  I  found  by  degrees  my  spirit 
grew  calmer,  than  it  had  licen  since  I  left  Mr.  G. 
at  my  house  (as  1  shall  ever  call  it)  ;  and  looking 
into  invnclf  for  the  cause,  found  another  M*t  ol' 
thoughts  were  preparing  a  passu-je  into  my  mind, 
which  did  not  carry  half  the  dread  and  terror  with 
them  that  their  predecessors  hail  ;  for  I  b^giiu  to 
cast  aside  the  difficulties  and  apprehensions  I  be- 
fore felt  in  my  way,  and,  encouraging  the  present 
motions,  soon  became  sensible  of  the  Ix-m-fit  ol 
a  virtuous  education  ;  and  though  what  I  had 
hitherto  done  in  the  imimilinte  service  of  God,  1 
must  own,  had  been  performed  from  force,  custom, 
and  habit,  and  without  the  least  attention  to  the 
object  of  the  duty  ;  yet,  as  under  my  mother  at 
home,  and  my  master  at  the  academy,  I  had  been 
always  used  to  say  my  prayers,  as  they  called  it, 
morning  and  night  ;  1  began.  \%  itli  a  sort  of  su|**r- 
tftitious  reflection,  to  accuse  myself  of  having 
omitted  that  duty  the  night  liefore,  and  also  at  mv 
setting  out  in  the  morning,  and  \cry  much  to 
blame  myself  for  it ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  even 
wondered  at  invself  for  that  blame.- -What,  Favs 
I,  is  the  real  use  of  this  praying  I  and  to  whom  or 
to  what  do  we  pray  \  1  see  no  one  to  pray  to, 
neither  have  1  ever  thought  that  my  prayers  would 
be  answered.  'Tis  true  thev  are  wordi*d  as  if  we 
prayed  to  God  :  but  he  is  in  Heaven,  docs  he  con- 
cern himself  with  us,  who  can  do  him  no  service  ? 
Can  I  think  all  my  prayers  that  1  have  said,  from 
day  to  day,  so  many  years,  have  lieen  heard  by 
him  J  No  sure  ;  if  they  bail,  I  should  scarce  have 
sustained  this  hard  fate  in  my  fortune.  Hut  hold, 
how  have  I  prayed  to  him  *  Have  I  as  earnestly 
prayed  to  him,  us  I  used  to  petition  my  mother 
for  any  tiling  when  I  wanted  it  against  her  inclina- 


tion t  No,  I  cant  say  I  have.  And  would  my 
mother  have  granted  me  such  things,  if  ibe  had 
not  tliought  I  from  ray  heart  desired  them,  when 
I  used  to  be  so  earnest  with  her  !  No  surely,  I 
can't  say  she  had  any  reason  for  it  But  I  hid 
her  indeed  before  me  ;  now  I  have  not  God  in  my 
view,  he  is  in  Heaven  :  yet,  let  me  see,  my  master, 
and  I  can't  help  thinking  lie  most  know,  used  to 
say,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  confined  by  the 
incumbrance  of  a  body,  as  we  are  ;  now,  if  it  is  so, 
why  may  not  he  virtually  be  present  with  me, 
though  1  don't  perceive  him  1  Why  may  he  not  be 
at  once  in  Heaven,  and  elsewhere  I  For,  if  he 
coiisists  not  of  parts,  nothing  can  circumscribe 
hiin.  And  truly,  I  believe  it  must  he  so  ;  for  if 
he  is  of  that  supremo  power  as  he  is  represented, 
he  could  never  act  in  so  uncon fined  a  capacity, 
under  the  restraint  of  place  ;  but  if  he  is  an  opera- 
tive and  purely  spiritual  Being,  then  I  can  see  no 
reason,  why  his  virtual  essence  should  not  be  dif- 
fused through  all  nature  ;  and  then,  which  I  befin 
to  think  most  likely,  why  should  not  I  suppose  bus 
ever  present  with  me,  and  able  to  hoar  me  ?  And 
why  should  not  I,  when  I  pray,  ha vo  a  full  idea  of 
the'  being,  though  not  of  any  corporeal  parts  or 
form,  of  God;  and  so  have  actually  somewhat  to 
be  intent  iij»oii  in  my  prayers  !  and  not  do  as  I 
have  hitherto  done,  say  so  many  words  only  upon 
my  knees  ;  which  I  can't  help  thinking,  may  be  if 
well  without  either  sense  or  meaning  in  themselves 
.'is  without  a  proper  object  in  my  mind  to  dirtct 
them  unto. 

These  thoughts  agitated  me  at  least  two  miles 
working  stronger  and  stronger  in  me,  till  at  length, 
bursting  into  tears :  Have  I  been  doing  nothing, 
says  I,  in  the  right  of  God,  under  the  name  « 
prayers  for  ho  many  years  ?  Yes,  it  is  cenaalt 
so.  *  Well,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  shall  he  so  w 
lnnjrer  :  I'll  trv  somewhat  more.  —  So  lookfeg 
round  about  me,  to  sec  if  I  was  quite  alone,  I 
Hepped  into  an  adjoining  copse,  and  could  searee 
re l'ra in  falling  on  my  knees  till  1  came  to  a  proper 
place  for  kneeling  in.  I  then  poured  forth  nw 
whole  soul  and  spirit  to  God ;  and  all  my  strength 
and  every  member,  every  faculty,  was  to  the 
utmost  employed  for  a  considerable  time  in  uot  j 
most  agreeable  as  well  as  useful  duty.  I  wnld  | 
indeed  have  begun  with  my  accustomed  prayers, 
and  had  repeated  some  words  of  them  ;  when,  as 
though  against  and  contrary  to  my  design,  I  wis 
carried  away  by  such  rapturous  effusions  that  to 
this  hour,  when  I  reflect  thereon,  I  cannot  believe 
btit  1  was  moved  to  them  by  a  much  more  una 
human  impulse.  However,  this  eestaey  did  not 
last  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  it  was  con- 
siderably longer  before  my  spirits  subsided  to  their 
usual  frame.  When  1  had  a  little  composed  my- 
self, how  was  I  altered,  how  did  I  condemn  myself 
for  all  my  past  disquiet !  what  calm  thanks  did  I 
return  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  mind  I  then 
enjoyed  !  and  coming  to  a  small  rivulet,  I  drank 
a  hearty  draught  of  water,  and,  contentedly  pro- 
ceeding on  my  journey,  I  reached  Bristol  aseot 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Having  refreshed 
myself,  I  went  the  same  evening  to  the  Quay,  to 
inquire  what  ships  were  in  the  river,  whither 
bound,  and  when  they  would  depart.  My  bssi- 
ness  was  with  the  sailors,  of  whom  there  were  at 
that  time  great  numbers  there  ;  but  I  could  meet 
with  no  employ,  though  I  gave  out  I  would  gladly 
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myself  before  the  mart.    After  I  bad  done 
the  beet  I  eoold,  but  without  success,  I  returned 
to  the  little  house  I  had  dined  at,  and  went  to  bed 
very  pensive.     I  did  not  forget  my  prayers  ;  but 
I  eoold  by  no  mesne  be  roused  to  such  devotion 
mm  I  felt  in  the  morning.    Next  day  I  walked 
again  to  the  Quay,  asking  all  I  met  who  looked 
like  seafaring  men,  for  employment ;  but  eould 
of  none,  there  being  many  waiting  for  berths ; 
I  feared  my  appearance  (which  was  not  so 
as  most  of  that  sort  of  gentry's  is)  would 
prove  no  small  disappointment  to  my  preferment 
thai  way.     At  last,  being  out  of  heart  with  my 
frequent  repulses,  I  went  to  a  landing-place  just 
by ;  and  as  I  asked  some  sailors,  who  were  putting 
two  gentlemen  on  shore,  if  they  wanted  a  liaud  on 
board  their  ship,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  master  of  a  vessel 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  turned  back,  and, 
looking  earnestly  on  me,  "  Young  man,"  says  he, 
•do  vou  want  employment  on  board 1"    I  imme- 
diately made  him  a  bow, and  answered, "  Yes,  sir." 
Said  he, M  There  is  no  talking  in  this  weather  (for 
it  then  blew  almost  a  storm),  but  step  into  that 
tavern,"  pointing  to  the  place,  "  and  I'll  be  with 
yon  presently."  I  went  thither,  and  not  long  after 
came  my  future  master.    lie  asked  me  many 
questions,  but  the  first  was,  whether  I  had  been 
at  sea.     I  told  him,  no  ;  but  I  did  not  doubt  soon 
to  learn  the  duty  of  a  sailor.     He  then  looked  on 
my  hand,  and,  shaking  his  head,  told  me  it  would 
not  do,  for  I  had  too  soft  a  hand.     I  told  him  I 
was  determined  for  the  sea,  and  that  my  hand  and 
heart  should  go  together ;  and  I  hoped  my  hand  | 
would  soon  harden,  though  not  my  heart.     He 
then  told  me  it  was  a  pity  to  take  suck  a  pretty 
young  fellow  before  the  mast ;  but  if  I  understood 
accounts  tolerably,  and  could  write  a  good  hand, 
he  would  make  me  his  steward,  and  make  it  worth 
■y  while.     I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  joyfully 
accepting  his  offer ;  but  on  his  asking  me  where 
ay  chest  was  (u  for,"  says  he, u  if  the  wind  had  not 
been  so  strong  against  me,  I  had  fallen  down  the 
river  this  morning"),  I  looked  very  blank,  and 
plainly  told  him  I  had  no  other  stores  than  I  car- 
ried on  my  back.    The  captain  smiled.     Says  he, 
■  Young  man,  I  see  you  are  a  novice  ;  why,  the 
■nearest  sailor  in  my  ship  has  a  chest,  at  least, 
end  perhaps  something  m  it ;   come,"  says  he, 
"my  lad,  I  like  your  looks,  be  diligent  and  honest ; 
111  let  you  have  a  little  money  to  set  you  out,  and 
deduct  it  in  your  pay."    He  was  then  pulling  out 
bis  purse,  when  I  begged  him,  as  ho  seemed  to 
mow  me  so  great  a  kindness,  that  he  would  order 
mnebody  to  buy  what  necessaries  he  knew  I 
monld  want,  for  me,  or  I  should  be  under  as 
peat  a  difficulty  to  know  what  to  get,  and  where 
bo  boy  them,  as  I  should  have  been  at  for  want  of 
Bern.     He  commended  my  prudence    2nd  said  he 
would  buy  them  and  send  them  on  board  himself; 
s>  bid  me  trouble  myself  no  more  ab'  -t  them,  but 

Lto  the  ship,  in  the  return  of  his  boat,  and  stay 
re  till  he  came,  giving  mo  a  ticket  to  the  boat's 
sww  to  take  me  in.  'When'  I  came  to  the  shore, 
he  boat  was  gone  off,  and  at  a  good  distance ;  but 
[  bailed  them,  and  showing  my  ticket,  they  put 
lack,  and  took  me  safe  to  the  ship,  heartily  pad 
bat  I  was  entered  upon  my  new  service. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

His  first  entertainment  on  board.— Sots  e&II.— ITis  tick" 
new.— Engagement  with  a  French  privateer.— Is  taken 
and  laid  in  Iron*.— Twenty-one  prisoners  turned  adrift  in 
a  small  boat  with  only  two  days'  provision. 


Being  once  on  board,  and  in  pay,  I  thought  I 
was  a  man  for  myself,  and  set  about  considering 
how  to  behave  ;  and  nobody  knowing  as  yet  upon 
what  footing  I  came  on  board,  they  took  me  for  a 
passenger,  as  my  dress  did  not  at  all  bespeak  me 
a  sailor  ;  so  every  one,  as  I  sauntered  about,  had 
something  to  say  to  me.     By-and-by  comes  a  pert 
young  fellow  up.     «  Sir,"  says  he,  u  your  servant ; 
what !  I  see,  our  captain  has  picked  up  a  passenger 
at  last  ?"    «  Passenger !"  says  I,  «  yon  are  pleased 
to  be  merry,  sir  ;  I  am  no  passenger."    «  Why, 
pray,"  says  he, «  what  may  you  be  then  ?"    «  Sir," 
says  I,  «  the  captain's  steward."    «  You  imperti- 
nent puppy,"  says  he,  u  what  an  answer  you  give 
mo !  you  the  captain's  steward !  no,  sir,  that  place, 
I  can  assure  you,  is  in  better  hands,"  and  away  he 
turned.     I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  but  was 
terribly  afraid  I  should  draw  myself  into  some 
scrape.     By-and-by  others  asked  me,  some  one 
thing,  some  another,  and   I  was  very  cautious 
what  answers  I  mado  them,  for  fear  of  offence  ; 
till  a  gravish  sailor  came  and  sat  down  by  me, 
and,  after  talking  of  the  weather  and  other  indif- 
ferent matters,  «  Pray,"  says  I,  «  sir,  who  is  that 
fntleman  that  was  so  affronted  at  me  soon  after 
came  on  board !"    "Oh,"  says  he,  "a  proud 
insignificant  fellow,  the  captain's  steward  ;   but 
don  t  mind  him,"  says  he,  a  he  uses  the  captain 
himself  as  bad ;  they  have  had  high  words  just 
before  the  captain  went  on  shore ;  and  had  he 
used  me  as  he  did  him,  I  should  havo  made  no 
ceremony  of  tipping  him  overboard — a  rascal !" 
Says  I,  "  you  surprise  me,  for  the  captain  sent  me 
on  board  to  be  his  steward,  and  agreed  with  me 
about  it  this  afternoon."    «  Hush !"  says  he, a  I 
see  how  it  will  go  ;  the  captain,  if  that's  the  case, 
will  discliarge  him  when  he  comes  on  board  ;  and 
indeed,  I  believe  he  would  not  have  kept  him  so 
long,  but  we  havo  waited  for  a  wind,  and  he  could 
not  provide  himself." 

The  captain  came  on  board  at  night ;  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  demand  the  keys  of  Mr. 
Steward,  which  he  gave  to  me,  and  ordered  him 
on  shore. 

^  The  next  morning  the  captain  went  on  shore 
himself ;  but  the  wind  chopping  about,  and  stand- 
ing fair  about  noon,  he  returned  then  with  my 
chest,  and  before  night  we  were  got  into  sailing 
order,  and  before  the  wind,  with  a  brisk  gale. 

What  happened  the  first  fourteen  days  of  our 
passage  I  know  not,  having  been  all  that  time  so 
sick  and  weak,  I  could  scarcely  keep  life  and  soul 
together  ;  but  after  grew  better  and  better.  We 
prosecuted  our  vv/age,  touching,  for  about  a  week, 
at  the  Madeiras  in  our  way.  The  captain  grew 
very  fond  of  me,  and  never  put  me  to  hard  duty, 
and  I  passed  my  time  (under  his  favour)  very 
pleasantly.  One  evening,  being  within  sixty 
leagues  of  the  Cape  of  Palmes,  calm  weather,  but 
the  little  wind  we  had  against  us,  one  of  our  men 
spied  a  sail,  and  gave  the  captain  notice  of  it.  He, 
not  suspecting  danger,  minded  it  Utile,  and  we 
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made  what  way  tin?  wind  would  jiermit ;  but,  night 
coming  on,  and  the*  calm  continuing,  about  peep 
of  day,  we  perceived  we  were  infallibly  fallen  in 
witli  a  French  privateer,  who,  hoisting  French 
colours,  called  out  to  us  t«»  strike.  Our  captain 
had  scarce  time  to  consider  what  to  do,  they  wen* 
so  near  ux ;  but  as  lie  had  t  went  v -two  men  on 
board,  and  eight  guns,  lit'  could  bring  to  ;  so  he 
called  all  hands  on  deck,  and  telling  them  the 
consequence  of  a  surrender,  asked  them  if  they 
would  stand  by  him.  (Int-  and  all  swore  they 
would  fight  the  ship  to  the  bottom,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  privateer's  hands.  The  captain  im- 
mediately pi  ve  the  word  for  a  clear  deck,  prepared 
hi*  tire-arms,  and  begged  them  to  be  active  and 
obc)  orders  ;  and  ]>crcciviug  the  privat<»cr  out- 
numbered our  huiiils  by  abundance,  he  commanded 
all  the  small  arms  to  be  brought  uj>on  deck  loaded, 
and  to  run  out  as  many  of  the  ship's  guns  as  she 
could  bring-to  on  one  side,  and  to  charge  them  all 
witli  small  shot,  then  stand-to  till  he  gave  direc- 
tions. The  privateer  l»eiug  a  light  ship,  and  a 
small  breeze  arising,  run  up  close  to  us  ;  first 
firing  one  gun,  then  another,  still  calling  out  to  us 
to  strike  ;  but  we  neither  returned  fire  or  answer 
till  he  came  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  us,  and 
heeing  us  a  small  vessel,  thought  to  board  us 
directly  ;  but  then  our  captain  ordered  a  broad- 
side, and  immediately  all  hands  to  come  on  deck, 
himself  standing  then?  at  the  time  of  our  first  tire 
with  his  fusee  in  his  hand,  and  near  him  I  stood 
with  another.  We  killed  eight  men  anil  wounded 
several  others.  The  privateer  then  tiivd  a  broad- 
side through  and  through  us.  ]ly  this  time  our 
/lands  were  all  on  deck,  and  the  prixateer  pushing 
in  hojK'h  to  grapple  and  l>oard  us,  we  gave  them  a 
volley  from  thence,  that  did  good  execution  ;  and 
then  all  hands  to  the  ship's  guns  airaiu,  except 
four,  who  were  left  along  with  me  to  charge  the 
small  arms.     It  is  incredible  how  soon  thev  had 
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tired  the  great  guns,  and  were  on  deck  again. 
This  last  fire,  being  with  ball,  raked  the  privateer 
lniserahh.  Then  we  tired  the  small  arms,  ;md 
away  to  the  ship's  gun*.  This  we  did  three  times 
successively,  without  lo»s  of  a  man;  and  1  believe 
if  we  could  have  ln>ld  it  once  more,  and  no  assist  - 
ancc  h;id  come  to  the  privateer,  she  had  sheered 
<]uitc  off.  lint  our  captain,  spring  a  sail  at  some 
distance  behind  the  priwitccr,  who  lay  to  wind- 
ward of  us,  and  seeing  by  his  glass  it  was  :i 
Frenchman,  was  almost  dismayed;  the  same  sight 
put  courage  into  our  enemies,  who  thereupon  re- 
doubled the  attack  ;  and  the  first  \  oiler  of  their 
small  arms  shot  our  captain  in  the  breast,  upon 
which  he  dropped  dead  without  stirring.  1  need 
not  say  that  sight  shocked  me  oxcctrdiiigly.  Indeed 
it  diHCojicertcd  the  whole  action  ;  and  though  our 
mate,  a  man  of  good  courage  and  e\]s'i*ienee,  did 
all  that  a  brave  man  could  do  to  animate  the  men, 
they  apparently  droop4.nl,  and  the  loss  of  the  ship 
beranic  inevitable  ;  so  we  struck,  and  the  French- 
man ljoardcd  us. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  engagement  we 
had  two  men  killed,  and  five  wounded,  who  died 
afterward"*  of  thi-ir  wounds.  We  who  were  alive 
wen-  all  ordered  on  board  the  Frenchman,  who, 
after  rifling  us,  chained  us  two  and  two,  and 
turned  us  into  the  hold.  Our  vessel  was  then  ran- 
sacked  ;  and  the  other  privateer,  who  had  sull'cred 
much  the  day  before,  in  an  engagement  with  an 


English  twenty-gun  ship  of  war,  coming  up,  the 
prize  wan  pent  by  her  into  port,  where  she  herself 
was  to  refit. 

In  this  condition  did  T  and  fourteen  of  our  crew 
lie  for  nix  weeks,  till  the  fetters  on  our  legs  had 
almost  eaten  to  the  bone,  and  the  stench  of  the 
place,  had  well  nigh  suffocated  us. 

The  (ilorieux,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
privateer  who  took  us,  saw  nothing  further  in  fire 
weeks  worth  her  notice,  which  very  much  discou- 
raged the  men,  and  consulting  together,  it  was  agreed 
to  cruise  more  northward,  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Cape  de  Vcrd  ;  but  about  noon,  next  dny,ther 
spied  a  sail  coming  west-north-west,  with  a  fresn 
gale.  The  captain  thereupon  ordered  all  to  be 
ready,  and  lie  by  for  her.  But,  though  she  dis- 
cerned us,  sin*  kept  her  way,  bearing  only  more 
southward  ;  when  the  wind  shifting  to  north-east, 
she  ran  for  it,  full  before  the  wind,  and  wc  after 
her  with  all  the  sail  we  could  crowd  ;  and  though 
she  was  a  very  g«x>d  sailer,  we  gained  upon  her, 
being  laden,  and  before  night,  came  pretty  well  ap 
with  her  ;  but  being  a  large  ship,  and  the  evening 
hazy,  we  did  not  choose  to  engage  her  till  morn- 
ing. The  next  morning  we  found  she  was  slunk 
away;  but  we  fetched  her  up,  and,  hoisting  French 
colours,  tired  a  Bhot,  which  she  not  answering, 
our  captain  run  alongside  of  her,  and  fired  a 
broadside  ;  then  slackening  ufton  her,  a  hard  en- 
gagement ensued,  the  shot  thumping  so  against 
our  ship  that  we  prisoners,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
in  the  action,  exacted  death,  one  or  oilier  of  as, 
every  moment.  The  mercliantman  was  so  heavy 
loaded,  and  drew  so  much  water,  that  she  wai 
v«-rv  unwieMv  in  action  ;  so  after  a  fight  of  two 
hours,  when  mast  of  her  rigging  and  masts  were 
cut  and  wounded,  she  struck.  Twelve  men  were 
sent  on  board  her,  and  her  captain  and  several 
officers  were  ordered  on  board  us. 

There  wrre  thirty -eight  persons  in  her,  incltrl- 
ing  pass'-ngers  ;  all  of  whom,  except  five,  and  the 
like  number,  which  had  been  killed  in  the  action, 
were  sent  chained  into  the  hold  to  us,  who  had 
lain  there  almost  six  weeks.  This  prize  put  mon- 
sieur into  good  heart,  and  determined  him  to 
return  home  with  her.  Hut  in  two  days  time, hi* 
new  acipii-itiou  was  found  to  have  leaked  so  fast 
near  the  bottom,  that  before  they*  were  aware  of 
it,  the  water  was  risen  some  feet.  Several  hand* 
were  cmplnye.l  to  tind  out  the  leak  ;  but  all  asserted 
it  Mas  tiH>  low  to  be  come  at  ;  ami  as  the  pumps, 
with  all  the  labour  the  prisoners,  who  were  the 
persons  put  to  it,  could  use,  would  not  reduce  it, 
but  it  still  increased,  they  removed  what  goods  they 
could  into  the  privateer ;  and  before  they  could 
unload  it  the  prize  sunk. 

The  next  thing  they  consulted  upon  was  what 
to  do  with  the  prisoners,  who,  by  the  loss  of  the 
prize,  were  now  grown  too  numerous  to  be  trusted 
in  the  privateer  ;  fearing  too,  as  they  were  now 
so  far  out  at  sea,  by  tin?  great  addition  of  months, 
they  might  soon  be  brought  to  short  allowance; 
it  was  (on  both  accounts)  resolved,  to  give  us  the 
prize's  boar,  which  they  had  saved,  and  tarn  as 
adrift  to  shift  for  ourselves.  There  were  in  all 
forty-three  of  us  ;  but  the  privateer  having  lost 
several  of  their  own  men  in  the  two  engagements, 
they  looked  us  over,  and  picking  out  two-and- 
tweutv  of  us,  who  wen-  the  most  likelv  fellows  for 
their  purpose,  the  remaining  one-and-iwenty  were 
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to  the  boat,  with  about  two  days'  pro- 
*  small  matter  of  ammunition,  and 


CHAPTER  VI. 

two  hundred  leagues  from  land,  makes  no 
res  more  to  sea  by  the  wind. — The  people  live 
.  quarter  allowance— Four  die  with  hunger, 
lay.— Five  more,  the  fourteenth  day.— On  the 
ey  eat  one  Just  dead. — Want  of  water  exces- 
saiL— Are  taken  up.— Work  their  passage  to 
inore. — Are  sent  on  a  secret  expedition.— Are 
can  slaves,  and  sent  up  the  country. 

e,  who  were  in  the  boat,  came  to  reflect 
dition,  the  prospect  before  us  appeared 
icholy  :  though  we  had  at  first  readily 
braced  the  offer,  rather  than  perish  in 
iserv,  as  we  suffered  in  our  loathsome 
it.  We  now  judged  we  were  above  two 
agues  from  land,  in  about  eight  degrees 
ode  ;  and  blowing  north-east  a  pretty 
re  could  make  no  way,  but  rather  lost, 
ed  at  some  port  in  Africa,  having  neither 
iss,  or  any  other  instrument  to  direct 
it  all  the  observation  we  could  make 
i  sun  for  running  southward,  or  as  the 
ed  us,  for  we  had  lost  the  North  Pole. 
1  little  above  two  days'  provisions,  we 
a  necessity  of  almost  starving,  volun- 
void  doing  it  quite  ;  seeing  it  must  be 
i  before  we  could  reach  shore,  if  ever 
ving  visibly  driven  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  were  ;  nay,  unless  a  sudden 
[>pened,  we  were  sure  of  perishing,  un- 
red  by  some  ship  that  Providence  might 
r  wav.  In  short,  the  ninth  day  came, 
ef  with  it ;  and  though  we  had  lived  at 
lowance,  and  but  just  saved  life,  our 
rt  a  little  water,  was  all  gone,  and  this 
quite  to  despair.  On  the  twelfth  day 
r  company  died  with  hunger,  in  a  very 
way  ;  and  yet  the  survivors  had  not 
•ft  to  move  them  to  pity  their  fellows. 
re  had  sat  still,  attempting  nothing  in 
iys ;  as  we  found  that  unless  the  wind 
>  only  consumed  the  little  strength  we 
no  manner  of  purpose.  On  the  four- 
•,  and  in  the  night,  five  more  died,  and 
ts  near  expiring,  and  yet  we,  the  sur- 
re  so  indolent,  we  could  scarce  lend  a 
row  them  overboard.  On  the  fifteenth 
e  morning,  our  carpenter,  weak  as  he 
5d  up,  and  as  the  sixth  man  was  just 
his  throat,  and,  whilst  warm,  would  let 
blood  would  flow  ;  then,  pulling  off  his 
,  invited  us  to  dinner,  and  cutting  a 
5  off  the  corpse,  devoured  it  with  as 
ming  relish  as  if  it  had  been  ox-beef, 
pie  prevailed  with  the  rest  of  uh,  one 
ler,  to  taste  and  eat ;  and  as  there  had 
avy  dew  or  rain  in  the  night,  and  we 
d  out  every  thing  we  had  of  linen  and 
receive  it,  we  were  a  little  refreshed  by 
ror  clothes,  and  sipping  what  came  from 
er  which  we  covered  them  up  from  the 
Dg  them  all  close  together  to  keep  in 
tre,  which  served  us  to  suck  at  for  two 
,  a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time  ;  for  now 
in  greater  distress  for  water  than  for 


meat  It  has  surprised  me  many  times  since,  to 
think  how  we  could  make  so  light  a  thing  of  eat- 
ing our  fellow  creature  just  dead  before  our  eyes ; 
but,  I  will  assure  you,  when  we  had  once  tasted, 
we  looked  on  the  blessing  to  be  so  great,  that  we 
cut  and  eat,  with  as  little  remorse,  as  we  should 
have  had  for  feeding  on  the  best  meat  in  an  Eng-  * 
lish  market:  and,  most  certainly,  when  this  corpse 
had  failed,  if  another  had  not  dropped  by  fair 
means,  we  should  have  used  foul,  by  murdering 
one  of  our  number  as  a  supply  for  the  rest. 

Water,  as  I  said  before,  to  moisten  our  mouths, 
was  now  our  greatest  hardship,  for  every  man  had 
so  often  drank  his  own,  that  we  voided  scarce 
anything  but  blood,  and  that  but  a  few  drops  at 
a  time  ;  our  mouths  and  tongues  were  quite  flayed 
with  drought,  and  our  teeth  just  falling  from  our 
jaws  ;  for,  though  we  liad  tried,  by  placing  all  the 
dead  men's  jackets  and  shirts  one  over  another,  to 
strain  some  of  the  sea-water  through  them  by 
small  quantities,  vet  that  would  not  deprive  it  of 
its  pernicious  qualities  ;  and  though  it  refreshed  a 
little  in  going  down,  we  were  so  sick,  and  strained 
ourselves  so  much  after  it,  that  it  came  up  again 
and  made  us  more  miserable  than  before.  Our 
corpse  now  stunk  so,  what  was  left  of  it,  that  we 
could  no  longer  bear  it  on  board,  and  every  man 
began  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  his  fellow,  to 
think  whose  turn  it  would  be  next ;  for  the  car- 
penter had  started  the  question,  and  preached  us 
into  the  necessity  of  it ;  and  we  had  agreed,  the 
next  morning,  to  put  it  to  the  lot  who  should  be 
the  sacrifice.  In  this  distress  of  thought,  it  was 
so  ordered  by  good  Providence,  that  on  the  21st 
day  we  thought  we  spied  a  sail  coming  from  the 
north-west,  which  caused  us  to  delay  our  lots,  till 
we  should  see  whether  it  would  discover  us  or  not ; 
we  hung  up  some  jackets  upon  our  oars  to  be 
seen  as  far  off  as  we  could,  but  had  so  little  strength 
left  we  could  make  no  way  towards  it ;  however, 
it  happened  to  direct  its  course  so  much  to  our 
relief,  that,  an  hour  before  sunset,  it  was  within  a 
league  of  us,  but  seemed  to  bear  away  more  east- 
ward, and  our  fear  was  that  they  should  not  know 
our  distress,  for  we  were  not  able  to  make  any 
noise  from  our  throats,  that  might  be  heard  fifty 
yards  ;  but  the  carpenter,-  who  was  still  the  best 
man  amongst  us,  with  much  ado  getting  one  of 
the  guns  to  go  off,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she 
came  up  with  us,  and,  seeing  our  deplorable  con- 
dition, took  us  all  on  board,  to  the  number  of 
eleven.  Though  no  methods  were  unessayed  for 
our  recovery,  four  more  of  us  died  in  as  many 
days.  When  the  remaining  seven  of  us  came  a 
little  to  ourselves,  we  found  our  deliverers  were 
Portuguese,  bound  for  Saint  Salvador.  We  told 
the  captain  we  begged  he  would  let  us  work  our 
passage  with  him,  be  it  where  it  would,  to  shore  ; 
and  then,  if  we  could  be  of  no  further  service  to 
him,  we  did  not  doubt  getting  into  Europe  again  : 
but,  in  the  voyage,  as  we  did  him  all  the  service 
in  our  power,  we  pleased  him  so  well,  that  he 
engaged  us  to  stay  with  him,  to  work  the  ship 
home  again,  he  having  lost  some  hands  by  fevers 
soon  after  his  setting  sail. 

We  arrived  safe  in  port ;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
the  captain,  who  had  a  secret  enterprise  to  take 
in  hand,  hired  a  country  coasting-vessel,  and  sent 
her  seventeen  leagues  further  on  the  coast  for 
orders  from  some  factory  or  settlement  there.    I 
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was  one  of  the  nine  men  who  were  destined  to 
conduct  her  ;  but,  not  understanding  Portuguese, 
I  knew  little  of  the  business  we  went  upon.  We 
were  to  coast  it  all  the  way,  hut,  on  the  tenth  day, 
iust  at  sunrise,  we  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  bouts, 
which  had  waylaid  us,  and  were  taken  prisoners. 
Being  carried  ashore,  we  were  conducted  a  long 
way  up  the  country,  where  wo  were  imprisoned, 
and  almost  starved.  Though  I  never  knew  the 
meaning  of  it,  nor  did  any  of  us,  unless  the  mate, 
who,  we  heard,  was  carried  up  the  country  much 
further  to  Angola ;  hut  we  never  hoard  more  of 
liim,  though  we  wen.1  told  he  would  be  tent  back 
to  us. 

Here  we  remained  under  confinement  almost 
three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  tin*'  our  ktc|air 
told  us  we  were  to  lie  removed  ;  and,  coupling  us 
two  and  two  together,  sent  a  guard  with  us  to 
Angola ;  when,  crowing  a  larger  river,  we  were 
set  to  work  in  removing  the  rubbish  and  stones  of 
a  castle,  or  fortress,  which  had  ln-en  lately  demo- 
lished by  an  earthquake  and  lightning.  Here  we 
continued  about  five  month*,  being  very  sparingly 
dieted,  and  locked  up  every  night. 

This  place,  however,  1  thought  a  paradise  to  our 
former  dungeon  ;  and  as  we  were  not  over-worked, 
we  made  our  lives  comfortable  enough,  having 
the  air  all  day  to  refresh  us  from  the  heat,  and 
not  wanting  for  company  ;  for  there  were  at  hast 
three  hundred  of  us  about  the  whole  work  ;  and 
I  often  fancied  myself  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  each 
lalnmrcr.  almost, speaking  in  a  language  of  hi*  own. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  our  work,  our  keepers 
grew  more  and  more  remiss  in  their  can.*  of  us. 
At  my  first  coming  thither,  I  had  contracted  a 
familiarity  with  one  of  the  natives,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent kingdom,  who  was  then  a  slave  with  me ; 
and  he  and  I  being  able  tolerably  to  understand 
each  other,  he  hinted  to  me,  one  day,  the  desire 
he  had  of  seeing  his  own  country  and  family  ; 
who  neither  knew  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive, 
or  where  he  was,  since  he  had  left  them,  seven 
years  before,  to  make  war  in  this  kingdom  ;  and 
insinuated,  that  as  he  had  taken  a  great  liking  to 
me,  if  I  would  endeavour  to  escajx*  with  him.  and 
we  succeeded,  he  would  provide  for  me :  •*  lor  (says 
he)  you  see,  now  our  work  is  almost  over,  we  are 
but  slightly  guarded,  and  if  we  stay  till  this  job  is 
once  finished,  wc  may  lie  commanded  to  some 
new  works,  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom  for 
aught  we  know  ;  so  that  our  labours  will  only 
cease  with  our  lives  ;  and,  for  my  part,  immediate 
death,  in  the  attempt  of  liberty,  is  to  me  prefer- 
able to  a  lingering  life  of  slavery.'' 

These  and  such  like  arguments  prevailed  on 
me  to  accom]uuiy  him,  as  he  had  told  me  he  had 
travelled  most  of  the  country  before,  in  the  wars 
of  the  different  nations  ;  so,  having  taken  our 
resolution,  the  following  evening,  soon  after  our 
day's  work,  ami  before  the  time  came  for  locking 
up,  we  withdrew  from  the  rest,  but  within  hearing ; 
thinking  if  we  should  then  )>e  missed,  and  called, 
wo  would  appear,  and  make  sonic  excuse  for  our 
absence,  but  if  not,  we  should  liavc  the  whole  night 
before  us. 

When  we  were  first  put  upon  this  work,  wp 
were  called  over  singly  by  name  morning  and 
evening,  to  be  let  out  and  in,  and  wen?  very  nar- 
rowly observed  in  our  motions  ;  but  not  one  of 
us  having  been  ever  absent,  our  actions  were  at 


length  much  less  minded  than  before,  and  the 
ceremony  of  calling  us  over  was  frequently  omitted, 
so  that  we  concluded,  if  wc  got  away  unobserved, 
the  first  night,  wc  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
pursuers  by  the  next  ;  which  was  the  soonest  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  overtake  us,  as  we  pro- 
posed to  travel,  the  first  part  of  our  journey,  with 
the  utmost  despatch. 
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Having  now  set  out  with  all  possible  speed,  we 
seemed  to  caeh  other  as  joyful  as  we  could ;  though 
it  can't  l)c  supposed  we  had  no  fears  in  ourminfc, 
the  first  part  of  our  journey,  for  we  had  many ; 
but,  as  our  way  advanced,  our  fears  subsided  ;aod 
having,  with  scarce  any  delay,  pushed  forwards 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  nature  then  begu 
to  have  two  very  pressing  demands  upon  us,  fold 
and  rest :  but  as  one  of  them  was  absolutely  ootsf 
our  power  to  comply  with,  she  contented  herself 
with  the  othrr,  till  we  should  be  better  able  to 
supply  her,  and  gave  a  further  time  till  the  next 
day. 

The  next  morning  found  us  very  empty,  and 
sharp-set,  though  a  very  Bound  night's  rest  had 
contributed  its  utmost  to  refresh  us.  But  whs 
added  much  to  our  discomfort  was,  tbatthoigh 
our  whole  subsistence  must  come  from  fnntt, 
there  was  not  a  tree  to  he  found  at  a  less  distance 
than  twelve  leagues,  in  die  open  rocky  country  we 
were  then  in  ;  but  a  good  draught  of  excellest 
water  we  met  with,  did  us  extraordinary  serrie*, 
ami  scut  us  with  much  better  courage  to  the 
wooils,  though  they  were  quite  out  of  the  way  of 
our  route  ;  there,  by  divers  kinds  of  fruits,  which, 
though  my  eom]>aninn  knew  very  well  I  was  quto 
a  stranger  to,  we  satisfied  our  hunger  for  thepK- 
sent,  and  took  a  nit  derate  supply  for  another 
op]Mirtuuity.  This  retarded  our  journey  very 
much,  fur  in  so  liard  travel,  every  pound  weighed 
six  before  night. 

1  cannot  say  this  journey,  though  bad  enough, 
would  have  l>ecn  so  discouraging,  bat  for  the 
trouble  of  fetching  our  provisions  so  far ;  and  the*, 
if  wc  meant  not  to  lose  half  the  next  day  in  the 
same  manner,  we  must  double  load  ourselves,  and 
delay  our  progress  by  that  means ;  but  we  tsul 
went  on,  and  in  about  eight  days  got  quite  clear  of 
Angola. 

On  the  eighth  day,  my  companion,  whose  au*t 
was  (ilanlepze,  told  me,  we  were  very  near  the 
confines  of  Congo,  but  there  was  one  little  viutft 
still  in  Angola,  by  which  we  must  pass,  within  hafl 
a  league  ;  and,  if  T  would  agree  to  it,  he  would  ft 
see  what  might  be  gut  here  to  supply  ourselves 
with.  I  told  him,  I  was  in  an  unknown  morki, 
and  would  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  me  ;  hot 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  people,  as  he 
was  not  of  that  country  ;  he  told  me,  as  there  had 
been  wars  between  them  and  his  country,  for 
assisting  their  neighbours  of  Congo,  he  was  ost 
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ted  for  any  mischief  he  should  do  them,  or 

n ;  "but  (says  he)  you  hare  a  knife  in  your 

and  with  oat  we  will  cut  two  stout  clubs, 

*  follow  me  :  fear  nothing." 

toon  cut  our  clubs,  and  marching  on  in  the 
if  some  small  shrubs,  and  a  few  scattering 
ve  saw  a  little  hovel,  larger,  indeed,  but 
xratrived-than  an  English  hog-sty,  to  which 
Jy  advanced ;  and  Glanlepze,  entering  first, 
an  old  man  who  was  lying  on  a  parcel  of 
The  man  attempted  to  run  away,  but 
oe  stopped  him,  and  we  tied  his  hands  and 
le  then  set  up  such  a  hideous  howl,  that 
,  Glanlepze  threatened  to  murder  him,  and 
id  to  do  it,  he  would  have  raised  the  whole 
upon  us;  but  we  quieted  him;  and  rummag- 
ind  provision,  which  was  all  we  wanted,  we 
1  luck  spied  best  part  of  a  goat,  hanging  up 

a  large  mat  at  the  further  end  of  the 

By  this  time  in  comes  a  woman,  with  two 
a  very  small.  This  was  the  old  man's 
3T,  of  about  five-and-twenty.  Glanlepze 
her  also,  and  laid  her  by  the  old  man,  but 
>  children  we  suffered  to  lie  untied.  We 
amined  her,  who  told  us,  the  old  man  was 
ler,  and  that  her  husband  having  killed  a 
at  morning,  was  gone  to  carry  part  of  it  to 
er  ;  that  they  had  little  or  no  corn  ;  and 
we  wanted  victuals,  she  told  us  there  was 
hen  pot  we  might  boil  some  of  the  goat  in, 
leased. 

ng  now  seen  all  that  was  to  be  had,  we 
tins  to  make  up  our  bundle,  when  a  mulctto, 
fntly,  put  his  head  into  the  doorway  ;  him 
we  immediately  seized  ;  and  bidding  me 
le  great  mat,  and  the  goat's  flesh,  he,  in  the 
ime,  put  a  long  rope  he  found  there,  about 
st's  neck,  and  laying  the  mat  upon  him,  we 

op  the  goat's  flesh,  and  a  little  corn  in  a 
b  shell ;  and  then,  turning  up  the  mat 
ibout,  skewered  it  together,  and  over  all  we 
e  earthen  pot ;  Glanlepze  crying  out,  at 
hing  we  loaded,  "  It  is  no  hurt  to  plunder 
ny  I"  and  so  we  marched  off. 
d  I  had  greater  apprehensions  from  this 
ore,  than  from  any  thing  before  ;  "  for," 
u  if  the  woman's  husband  returns  soon,  or 
or  her  father,  can  release  themselves,  they 
se  the  whole  village  upon  us,  and  we  are 
t."  But  Glanlepze  laughed  at  me,  saying, 
ad  not  an  hour's  walk  out  of  the  Angola 
one  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Congo  was  at  war 
Man,  in  helping  the  king  of  Loango,  whose 
.  himself  was  ;  and  that  the  Angolans  durst 

seen  out  of  their  bounds  on  tliat  side  the 
as  ;  for  there  was  a  much  larger  village  of 
was  in  our  way,  who  would  certainly  rise 
itroy  them,  if  they  came  in  any  numbers 
it  them  ;  and  though,  the  war  being  carried 
r  the  sea,  the  borders  were  quiet,  yet,  upon 
st  stir,  the  whole  country  would  be  in  arms, 
we  might  retire  through  the  woods  very 

I,  we  marched  on  as  fast  as  we  could,  all  the 
der  of  that  day,  till  moon-light,  close  by  the 
f  a  long  wood,  that  we  might  take  shelter 
,  if  there  should  be  occasion  ;  and  my  eyes 
be  best  part  of  the  way  behind  me  ;  but 

*  hearing  nor  seeing  any  thing  to  annoy  us, 
ftding,  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  we 


should  soon  be  in  some  plain,  or  bottom,  and  have 
a  chance  of  water  for  us  all,  and  pasture  for  our 
muletto,  who  was  now  become  one  of  us,  we  would 
not  halt,  till  we  found  a  bottom  to  the  hill ;  which 
in  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to,  and  in  some 
minutes  after  to  a  rivulet  of  fine  clear  water,  where 
we  resolved  to  spend  the  night.  Here  we  fastened 
our  muletto  by  his  cord  to  a  stake  in  the  ground  ; 
but  perceiving  him  not  to  have  sufficient  range  to 
All  his  belly  in  before  morning,  we,  under  Glan- 
lepze's  direction,  cut  several  long  slips  from  the 
mat,  and  soaking  them  well  in  water,  twisted  them 
into  a  very  strong  cord,  of  sufficient  length  for  the 
purpose.  And  now,  having  each  of  us  brought 
a  bundle  of  dry  fallen  sticks  from  the  wood  with 
us,  and  gathered  two  or  three  flints  as  wo  came 
along,  we  struck  fire  on  my  knife  upon  some  rotten 
wood,  and  boiled  a  good  piece  of  our  goat's  flesh  ; 
and  having  made  such  a  meal  as  we  had  neither 
of  us  made  for  many  months  before,  we  laid  us 
down  and  slept  heartily  till  morning. 

As  soon  as  day  broke  we  packed  up  our  goode, 
and,  filling  our  calabash  with  water,  we  loaded 
our  muletto,  and  got  forward  very  pleasantly  that 
day,  and  several  others  following,  and  had  toler- 
able lodgings. 

About  noon,  one  day,  travelling  with  great  glee, 
we  met  an  adventure  which  very  much  daunted 
me,  and  had  almost  put  a  stop  to  my  hopes  of 
ever  getting  where  I  intended.  We  came  to  a 
great  river,  whose  name  I  have  now  forgot,  near 
a  league  over,  but  full,  and  especially  about  the 
shores,  of  large  trees  which  had  fallen  from  the 
mountains,  and  been  rolled  down  with  the  floods, 
and  lodged  there  in  a  shocking  manner.  This 
river,  Glanlepze  told  me,  we  must  pass.  For  mv 
part,  I  shrunk  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  told  him,  if 
he  could  get  over,  I  would  not  desire  to  prevent 
his  meeting  with  his  family,  but  as  for  my  share, 
I  had  rather  take  my  chance  in  the  woods  on  this 
side,  than  plunge  myself  into  such  a  stream,  only 
for  the  sake  of  drowning.  "  Oh  !"  says  Glanlepze, 
*  then  you  can't  swim."  "  No."  says  I,  "  there's 
my  misfortune."  "Well,  well,"  says  the  kind 
Glanlepze,  a  be  of  good  heart,  I'll  have  you  over." 
He  then  bade  me  go  cut  an  arm-full  of  the  tallest 
of  the  reeds  that  grew  there  near  the  shore,  whilst 
he  pulled  up  another,  where  he  then  was,  and 
bring  them  to  him.  The  side  of  the  river  sloped 
for  a  good  way  with  an  easy  descent,  so  that  it 
was  very  shallow  where  the  reeds  grew,  and  they 
stood  very  close  together  upon  a  large  compass  of 
ground.  I  had  no  sooner  entered  the  reeds  a  few 
yards,  to  cut  some  of  the  longest,  but  (being  about 
knee-deep  in  the  water  and  mud,  and  every  step 
raising  my  feet  very  high  to  keep  them  clear  of 
the  roots,  which  were  matted  together)  I  thought 
I  had  trod  upon  a  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees,  of 
which,  as  I  said,  there  was  such  plenty  there- 
abouts ;  and  raising  my  other  foot,  to  get  that 
also  upon  the  tree,  as  I  fancied  it,  I  found  it  move 
along  with  me  ;  upon  which,  I  roared  out ;  when 
Glanlepze,  who  was  not  far  from  me,  imagining 
what  was  the  matter,  cried  out,"  Leap  off, and  run 
to  shore  to  the  right."  I  knew  not  yet  what  was 
the  case,  but  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  gained  the 
shore.  Looking  back,  I  perceived  the  reeds  shake 
and  rustle  all  the  way  to  the  shore,  by  degrees, 
after  me.  I  was  terribly  frightened,  and  ran  to 
Glanlepze,  who  then  told  me  the  danger  I  bad 
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escaped,  and  that  what  I  took  for  a  tree,  was  cer- 
tainly a  large  alligator,  or  crocodile. 

My  blood  ran  chill  within  me,  at  hearing  the 
name  of  such  a  dangerous  creature  :  but  he  had 
no  sooner  told  me  what  it  was,  than  out  came  the 
most  hideous  monster  T  had  ever  seen.  Glanlepze 
ran  to  secure  the  muletto  ;  and  then,  taking  the 
cord  which  had  fastened  him,  and  tying  it  to  each 
end  of  a  broken  arm  of  a  tree  that  lay  on  the 
shore,  he  marched  up  to  the  crocodile  without  the 
least  dismay,  and  beginning  near  the  tail,  with  one 
leg  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side, 
he  straddled  over  him,  still  mending  his  pace  as 
the  beast  crept  forward,  till  he  came  to  his  fore- 
feet ;  then  throwing  the  great  log  before  his  mouth, 
he  by  the  cord  in  his  hand,  bobbed  it  against  the 
creature's  nose,  till  he  gaped  wide  enough  to  have 
taken  in  the  muletto  ;  then,  of  a  sudden,  jerking 
the  wood  between  his  jaws  with  all  his  force,  by 
the  cord,  he  gagged  the  beast,  with  his  jaws  wide 
open  up  to  his  throat,  so  that  he  could  neither 
make  use  of  his  teeth,  nor  shut  his  mouth;  he  then 
threw  one  end  of  the  cord  upon  the  ground,  just 
b<fore  the  creature's  under-jnw,  which,  as  he  by 
degrees  crept  along  over  it,  came  out  behind  his 
foil* -legs,  on  the  contrary  side  ;  ami  serving  the 
other  end  of  it  in  the  same  manner,  he  took  up 
those  cuds  and  tied  them  over  the  creature's  back, 
just  within  his  fore-legs,  which  kept  the  gag  firm 
in  his  mouth  ;  and  then  calling  out  to  me,  for  I 
stood  at  a  good  distance,  "  Peter,"  says  he,"  bring 
me  your  knife."  I  trembled  at  going  so  near,  for 
the  crocodile  was  turning  his  head  this  way  and 
that  very  uneasy,  ami  wanting  to  get  to  the  river 
again,  but  yet  1  carried  it.  keeping  as  mueh  behind 
him  as  I  could,  still  eyeing  him  which  wav  he 
moved,  and  at  length  tossed  my  knife  so  near,  that 
Glaulep/.e  could  reach  it  :  and  he,  just  keeping 
behind  the  beast's  fore-feet,  and  leaning  forward, 
first  darted  the  knife  into  one  eye,  and  then  into 
the  other,  and  immediately  leaping  front  his  back, 
came  running  to  me.  **  So  Peter,"  pays  he,  "  I 
have  done  the  business."  **  A  v !  business  eiioii'di. 
I  think,"  says  I,  ••and  more  than  I  would  have 
done, to  have.  1h*cii  king  of  Congo."  •'  Why,  Peter,*' 
says  he, «« then*  is  nothing  but  a  man  may  compass 
by  r^ohition,  if  he  t;ikes  both  ends  of  a  thing  in 
his  view  at  once,  ami  fairly  deliberates  on  both 
side;*,  v. hat  may  be  given  ami  taken  from  end  to 
end.  What  you  have  seen  im»  perform,  is  only 
from  a  thorough  notion  I  have  of  this  heust,  and 
of  myself,  how  far  each  of  us  hath  power  to  act 
and  counter-act  upon  the  other,  and  duly  apply 
the  means.  But,"  says  In-,  "  this  talk  will  not 
carry  us  across  the  river ;  come,  hen-  an-  the  reeds 
I  have  pulled  up,  which  I  believe  will  be  sufficient 
without  any  more,  for  I  would  not  overload  the 
muletto."  "Why,"  says  I,  "is  the  muletto  to 
carry  them  ?"  "  No,  they  are  to  carry  you,"  says 
he.  "  I  can  never  ride  upon  these,"  says  I. 
"  Tush,"  says  he,  "  I'll  nut  lo*e  you,  never  "fear. 
Come,  cut  me  a  good  tough  stick,  the  length  of 
these  reeds/'  «•  Well,"  says  I,  « this  is  all  conju- 
ration ;  but,  I  don't  see  a  step  towards  my  getting 
over  the  river  yet,  unless  I  am  to  ride  the  muletto 
upon  these  reeds,  and  guide  myself  with  the  stick." 
••  I  must  own,  Peter,"  says  he,*  •*  you  have  a  bright 
guess."  So,  taking  an  armful  of  the  reeds,  and 
laving  them  on  the  ground,  "  now  Peter,"  says  he, 
"  lay  that  stick  upon  those  reeds,  and  tie  them 


'  tight  at  both  ends.**  I  did  so.  "Now  Peter/ 
says  he,  "  lav  yourself  down  on  them."  I  then 
laying  myself  on  my  back,  lengthwise,  upon  the 
reeds,  Glanlepze  laughed  heartily  at  me,  and 
turning  me  about,  brought  my  breast  upon  the 
reeds  at  the  height  of  my  armpits ;  and  then 
taking  a  handful  of  the  reeds  he  had  reserved  by 
themselves,  he  laid  them  on  my  back,  tying  them 
to  the  bundle,  close  at  ray  shoulders,  and  again  at 
the  ends.  "  Now,  Peter,"  says  he,  u  stand  op ;" 
which  I  did ;  but  it  was  fall  as  much  as  I  could 
do.  1  then,  seeing  Glanlepze  laughing  at  the 
figure  I  cut,  desired  him  to  be  serious,  and  not 
put  me  upon  losing  my  life  for  a  joke;  for,  I 
could  not  think  what  he  would  do  neat  with  me. 
He  bid  me  never  fear,  and  looking  more  soberly, 
ordered  me  to  walk  to  the  river,  and  so  stand  jut 
within  the  Iwmk  till  he  came ;  then  leading  the 
muletto  to  me,  he  tied  me  to  her,  about  a  yard 
from  the  tail,  and  taking  the  cord  in  his  hand,  led 
the  muletto  and  me  into  the  water.  We  had  cot 
gone  far  ln-fore  my  guide  began  to  swim  ;  then  the 
muletto  and  I  were  presently  chin-deep,  and  I 
exjKfted  nothing  but  drowning  every  moment; 
however,  having  gone  so  far,  I  was  ashamed  tony 
out  ;  when  getting  out  of  my  depth,  and  my  rveds 
coining  to  their  bearing,  up  I  mounted,  and  was 
carried  on  with  all  the  east*  imaginable  :  my  con- 
ductor guiding  us  between  the  trees  so  dexterously,  j 
that  not  one  accident  happened  to  either  of  n 
all  the  way,  and  we  arrived  safe  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

We  had  now  got  into  a  very  low,  close,  swampy 
country,  and  our  goat's  flesh  began  to  be  very 
stale,  through  the  heat  not  only  of  the  sun  hut  the 
muletto's  back  ;  however,  we  pleased  onrselwswe 
should  have  one  more  meal  of  it  before  it  was  too  . 
bad  to  eat ;  so  having  travelled  about  three  mile*  ' 
from  the  river,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  little 
rising,  and  tied  our  muletto  in  a  valley  about  half 
a  furlong  lwlow  us,  where  he  made  as  good  a  meal 
in  his  way,  as  we  did  in  ours. 

We  had  but  just  supped,  and  were  sauntering 
about  to  find  the  easiest  sjx>t  to  sleep  on,  when  we 
heart!  a  rustling  and  a  grumbling  noise,  in  afnuD 
thicket  just  on  our  right  ;  which  seeming  to  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer,  Glanlepze  roused  him- 
self, and  was  on  his  legs,  just  time  enough  to  see 
a  lioness,  and  a  small  whelp  which  accompanied 
her,  within  thirtv  yards  of  us,  making  toward*  u» 
as  we  afterwards  guessed,  for  the  sake  of  oar 
goat's  flesh,  which  now  smelt  very  strong.  Glan- 
lepze whipped  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  fire  to 
that  where  the  goat's  flesh  lay,  and  fell  to  kicking 
the  fire  about  at  a  great  rate,  which  being  made 
of  dry  wood,  caused  innumerable  sparks  to  fry 
about  us  ;  but  the  beasts  still  approaching  in  a 
couchant  manner,  and  seizing  the  ribs  of  the  goat, 
and  other  bones,  for  we  liad  only  cut  the  flesh  off, 
and  grumbling  and  cracking  them  like  rotten  twifft 
Glanlepze  snatched  up  a  fire-brand,  naming,  in 
each  hand,  and  made  towards  them  ;  which  sight 
so  terrified  the  creatures,  that  they  fled  with  great 
precipitation  to  the  thicket  again. 

Glanlepze  was  a  little  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of 
quitting  so  good  a  lodging  as  we  had  found,  W 
yet  held  it  best  to  move  farther  ;  for  as  the  lions 
had  ieft  the  bones  behind  them,  we  must  expert 
another  visit  if  we  staid  there,  and  could  hope  for 
no  rest ;  and  above  all,  we  might  possibly  lot*  oar 
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noletto ;  so  we  removed  our  quarters  two  miles 
vrther,  where  we  slept  with  great  tranquillity. 

Reflections  on  the  nature  of  mankind,  have  often 
ilonisbed  me.  I  told  you  at  first,  my  thoughts 
•seeming  prayer,  in  my  journey  to  Bristol,  and 
(  the  benefit  I  received  from  it,  and  how  fully  I 
rat  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  it ;  which  one 
rould  think  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  a  reasonable 
nature  to  be  constant  in  it ;  and  yet  it  is  too 
rue,  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  I  had 
toured  under,  and  hardships  I  had  undergone, 
ad  the  danger  of  starving  at  sea,  or  being  mur- 
ered  for  food  by  mv  fellows,  when  there  was  as 
rgent  a  necessity  of  begging  divine  assistance  as 
in  be  conceived,  I  never  once  thought  of  it,  or  of 
be  object  of  it,  or  returned  thanks  for  my  being 
slivered,  till  the  lioness  had  just  left  me :  and 
sea  I  felt  near  the  same  force,  urging  me  to  re- 
am thanks  for  my  escape,  as  I  had  impelling  me 
»  prayer  before  ;  and  1  think  I  did  so  with  great 
beenty. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  relation  of  the 
amnion  accidents  of  our  journey,  which  lasted 
wo  months  and  better,  or  with  the  different 
scthods  we  used  to  get  subsistence  ;  but  shall  at 
ace  conduct  you  to  Quamis :  only  mention  that 
re  were  sometimes  obliged  to  go  about ;  and  were 
ace  stopped  by  a  cut  that  my  guide  and  companion 
teeived  by  a  ragged  stone  in  his  foot,  which  grow- 
■g  very  bad  almost  deprived  me  of  the  hopes  of 
as  life  ;  but,  by  rest  and  constant  sucking  and 
[eking  it,  which  was  the  only  remedy  we  had  to 
ippty,  except  green  leaves  chewed,  that  I  laid  to 
t  by  his  direction,  to  supple  and  cool  it,  he  soon 
isgan  to  be  able  to  ride  upon  the  muletto,  and 
onetimes  to  walk  a  little. 

I  aay  we  arrived  at  Quamis,  a  small  place  on  a 
frer  of  that  name,  where  Glanlepze  had  a  neat 
(welling,  and  left  a  wife  and  five  children  when  he 
rent  out  to  the  wars.  We  were  very  near  the 
own  when  the  day  closed,  and  as  it  is  soon  dark 
here  after  sun-set,  you  could  but  just  see  vour 
And  at  our  entrance  into  it.  We  met  nobody  in 
he  way,  but  I  went  directly  to  Glanlepze's  door 
j  his  direction,  and  struck  two  or  three  strokes 
tard  against  it  with  my  stick.  On  this  there  came 
,  woman  to  it  stark  naked.  I  asked  her,  in  her 
wn  language,  if  she  knew  one  Glanlepze  t  She 
old  me,  witn  a  deep  sigh,  that  once  she  did.  I 
■ked  then  where  he  was  ?  She  said  with  their 
nceators,  she  hoped,  for  he  was  the  greatest  war- 
ior  in  the  world  ;  but  if  he  was  not  dead,  he  was 
a  slavery.  Now  you  must  know,  Glanlepze  had 
,  mind  to  hear  how  his  wife  took  his  death  or 
kvery,  and  had  put  me  upon  asking  these  ques- 
tans  before  he  discovered  himself.  I  proceeded 
ben  to  tell  her  I  brought  some  news  of  Glanlepze, 
nd  was  lately  come  from  him  and  by  his  order. 
[At«d  does  my  dear  Glanlepze  live!"  says  she,  flying 
ipc  n  my  neck,  and  almost  smothering  me  with 
weaves,  till  I  begged  her  to  forbear  or  she  would 
trangle  me,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  tell 
ler  ;  then  calling  for  a  light,  when  she  saw  I  was 
k  white  man,  she  seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion 
ft  her  own  nakedness,  and  immediately  retiring, 
he  threw  a  cloth  round  her  waist,  and  came  to  me 
gain.  I  then  repeated  to  her  that  her  husband 
•as  alive  and  well,  but  wanted  a  ransom  to  redeem 
umself,  and  had  sent  me  to  see  what  she  could 
lay  ways  raise  for  that  purpose.    She  told  me  she 


and  her  children  had  lived  very  hardly  ever  since 
he  went  from  her,  and  she  had  nothing  to  sell  or 
make  money  of  but  her  five  children  ;  that  as  this 
was  |}ie  time  for  the  slaving  trade,  she  would  see 
what  she  could  raise  by  them,  and  if  that  would 
not  do,  sho  would  sell  herself  and  send  him  the 
money  if  he  would  let  her  know  how  to  do  it. 

Glanlepze,  who  heard  every  word  that  passed, 
finding  so  strong  a  proof  of  his  wife's  affection, 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  but,  bursting  into  the 
room, clasped  her  in  his  arms, crying, "  No!  Zulika 
(for  that  was  her  name),  I  am  free  ;  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  your  or  my  dear  children's  slavery ; 
and  rather  than  have  purchased  my  freedom  at 
that  rate,  I  would  willingly  have  died  a  slave  my- 
self. But  my  own  ears  have  heard  the  tender  sen- 
timents my  Zulika  has  for  me."  Then,  drowned 
in  tears  of  joy,  they  embraced  each  other  so  close 
and  so  long,  that  I  thought  it  impertinent  to  be 
seen  with  them  till  their  first  transports  were  over. 
So  I  retired  without  the  house  till  Glanlepze  called 
me  in,  which  was  not  in  less  than  full  half  an  hour. 
I  admired  at  the  love  and  constancy  of  the  persons 
I  had  just  left  behind  me;  and,  good  heaven, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  with  a  sigh,  how  happy  has 
this  our  escape  rendered  Glanlepze  and  his  wife  ! 
what  a  mutual  felicity  do  they  feel !  And  what  is 
the  cause  of  all  this  1  Is  it  that  he  has  brought 
home  great  treasures  from  the  wars  1  Nothing 
like  it,  he  is  come  naked.  Is  it  that,  having 
escaped  slavery  and  poverty,  he  is  returned  to  an 
opulent  wife,  abounding  with  the  good  things  of 
life !  No  such  thing.  What  then  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  excess  of  satisfaction,  this  alternate 
joy,  that  Patty  and  I  could  not  have  been  as  happy 
with  each  other !  Why,  it  was  mv  pride  that  in- 
terposed and  prevented  it.  But  what  am  1  like  to 
fet  by  it  and  by  all  tins  travel,  and  these  hazards  ? 
s  this  the  way  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  an  estate ! 
No  surely,  the  very  contrary.  I  could  not  forsooth 
labour  for  Patty  and  her  children  where  I  was 
known  ;  but  am  I  any  better  for  labouring  here, 
where  I  am  not  known,  where  I  have  nobody  to 
assist  me,  than  1  could  have  been  where  I  am 
known,  and  where  there  would  have  been  my 
friends  about  me  at  least,  if  they  could  have 
afforded  no  great  assistance.  I  have  been  de- 
ceived then,  and  have  travelled  so  many  thousand 
miles,  and  undergone  so  many  dangers,  only  to 
know  at  last  I  had  been  happier  at  home,  and 
have  doubled  my  misery  for  want  of  consideration; 
that  very  consideration,  which,  impartially  taken, 
would  have  convinced  me,  I  ought  to  have  made 
the  best  of  my  bad  circumstances,  and  to  have  laid 
hold  of  every  commendable  method  of  improving 
them.  Did  I  come  hither  to  avoid  daily  labour  or 
voluntary  servitude  at  home!  I  have  had  it  in 
abundance.  Did  I  come  hither  to  avoid  poverty 
and  contempt  t  Here  I  have  met  with  them  ten- 
fold. And  now,  after  all,  was  I  to  return  home 
empty  and  naked  as  Glanlepze  has  done,  should  I 
meet  a  wife  as  bare  as  myself,  so  ready  to  die  in 
my  embraces  and  to  be  a  slave  herself,  with  her 
children,  for  my  sake  only  t  I  fear  not. 

These  and  the  like  reflections  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  me,  when  Glanlepze  called  me  in  ;  where  1 
found  his  wife,  in  her  manner,  preparing  our  sup- 
per, with  all  that  cheerfulness  which  gives  a  true 
lustre  to  innocence. 

The  bustle  we  made  had  by  this  tame  awakened 
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j  the  children  ;  who,  stark  naked  as  they  were  born, 
J  both  boys  and  girls,  came  crawling  out,  and  blnck 
.  as  jet,  from  behind  a  curtain  at  the  further  end  of 
j  the  room,  which  was  very  long.  The  father,  an 
(  yet,  had  only  inquired  after  them,  but  upon  sight 
i  of  them,  he  fell  into  an  ocstacy,  kissing  one,  strok- 
ing another,  dandling  a  third,  for  the  eldest  was 
scarce  fourteen  ;  but  not  one  of  thein  knew  him, 
for  seven  years  makes  a  great  chasm  in  young 
memories.  The  more  I  saw  of  this  sport,  the 
stronger  impressions  Patty  and  my  own  children 
made  upon  me.  My  mind  had  been  so  mucli  em- 
ployed on  my  own  distresses,  that  those  dear  ideas 
were  almost  effaced  ;  but  this  moving  scene  intro- 
duced them  afresh  and  imprinted  them  deeply  on 
my  imagination,  which  cherished  the  sweet  remem- 
brance. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ho**  the  author  ]in-«M-d  his*  time  with  Glanlepze. — Tlla 
acquaintance  with  some  Englinh  prisoners — They  project 
an  escape. — He  Joins  them. — They  seiso  a  Portuguese  iihip, 
and  set  off.— Make  a  long  run  from  land. — Want  water. — 
They  anchor  at  a  desert  inland. — The  boat  gnos  on  nlmre 
for  water.— They  l«w  their  anchor  in  a  storm. — The  author 
and  ono  Ad:imu  drivi-n  to  m?o. — A  miraculnuH  pa  wage  to  a 
rick. — A'Uiiim  drown ed  there. — Tho  author'*  mux-ruble 
condition. 

I  passed  my  time  with  Glanlepze  and  his  wife, 
who  both  really  lovi-d  me,  with  sufficient  bodily 
quiet,  for  about  two  years ;  my  business  was 
chiefly,  in  company  with  my  patron,  to  cultivate  a 
spot  of  ground  wherein  we  had  planted  grain  and 
necessaries  for  the  family  ;  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  we  went  a  fishing  ;  uiul  sometimes  hunted, 
and  shot  venison.  Those  were  our  chief  employ- 
ments ;  for  as  to  excursions  for  slaves,  which  is  a 
practice  in  many  of  those  countries,  and  what  the 
natives  get  money  by,  since  our  own  slavery 
Glanlepze  and  I  could  not  endure  it. 

Though  I  was  tolerably  easy  in  my  external 
eircu instances,  vet  mv  mind  hankering  after 
England  made  my  life  still  unhappy ;  and  that  in- 
felicity daily  increased  as  I  saw  the  less  prohabi- 
lity  of  attaining  my  desire.  At  length,  hearing  of 
some  Euro]»enn  sailors  who  wen?  under  confine- 
ment for  contraband  trade  at  a  Portuguese  fort, 
almut  two  leagues  from  Quamis,  I  resolved  to  go 
to  see  them,  and  if  any  of  them  should  be  English, 
at  least  to  intiuire  after  mv  native  count rv.     I 

1  «  » 

went,  arid  found  two  Dutchmen,  who  had  been 
sailors  in  Hriti.-h  pay  several  years,  three  .Scotch- 
men, an  Irishman,  ami  five  Englishmen;  but  all 
had  been  long  in  English  merchants'  service.  They 
were  takr-n,  as  th"V  told  me,  by  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  together  with  their  ship,  as  a  Dutch  prize, 
under  pretence  of  contraband  trade.  The  captain 
wa?  known  t-»  !::•  a  Dutchman,  though  bespoke 
good  English.  ;r:«l  was  then  in  English  pay,  and 
his  vessel  Eirjli-h  ;  th-rcfore  they  would  have  it 
that  he  was  a  Dutch  trader,  and  so  seized  his  ship 
in  the  harbour  with  the  prisoners  in  it.  The  cap- 
tain, who  was  on  shore  with  several  of  his  men, 
was  threatened  to  be  laid  in  irons  if  he  was  taken, 
which  obliged  him  and  his  men  to  abscond,  and  fly 
over-land  to  an  English  factory  for  assistance  to 
recover  his  ship  and  cargo,  being  afraid  to  appear 
and  claim  it  amongst  so  many  enemies  without  an 
additional  force.  They  had  been  in  confinement 
two  months,  and  their  ship  confiscated  and  sold. 


In  this  miserable  condition  I  left  them,  but  re- 
turned once  or  twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  to  visit  them.  These  instance!  of 
regard,  as  they  thought  thorn,  created  some  eoea- 
dence  in  me,  so  that  they  conversed  with  me  very 
freely.  Amongst  other  discourse,  they  told  me 
one  day,  that  one  of  their  crew  who  went  with  the 
captain,  had  been  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and  being 
unable  to  proceed,  was  returned,  but  as  he  talked 
good  Portuguese,  he  was  not  suspected  to  belong  to 
them,  and  tliat  he  had  been  to  visit  them  aid 
would  be  there  again  that  day.  1  had  a  mind  to 
see  him,  so  stayed  longer  than  I  intended,  and  k 
about  an  hour's  time  he  came.  After  he  was 
seated,  he  asked  who  1  was  I  and,  privately,  if  I 
might  be  trusted  f  Being  satisfied  I  might,  for 
that  I  was  a  Cornish  man,  he  began  as  follows, 
looking  narrowly  about  to  see  he  was  not  over- 
heard :  «  My  lads,"  says  he,  «*  be  of  good  coinage, 
I  have  hopes  for  you,  be  but  men,  and  we 
shall  see  better  days  yet."  I  wondered  to  what 
this  preface  tended,  when  lie  told  us,  that  since 
his  return  from  the  captain,  as  be  ■poke  good 
Portuguese,  and  liad  sailed  on  board  Portuguese 
traders  several  years,  he  mixed  among  that  people, 
and  particularly  among  the  crew  of  the  Del  Crux, 
the  ship  which  had  taken  them  ;  that  that  shiphti 
partly  unloaded,  and  was  taking  in  other  goods  for* 
future  voyage ;  tliat  he  had  informed  himself  ef 
their  strength,  and  that  von*  seldom  more  thai 
three  men  and  two  boys  lay  on  board  ;  that  hehti 
hired  himself  to  the  captain,  and  was  to  go  as 
board  tho  very  next  day.  "Now  (says  he)  my  bun, 
if  you  can  hivak  prison  any  night  alter  to-morrow 
and  come  directly  to  the  ship,  (telling  them  ho* 
she  lay,  for,  says  he,  you  can't  mistake,  yon  wffl 
find  two  or  three  boats  moored  in  the  got  against 
the  church)  1  will  be  ready  to  receive  you,  and  we 
will  get  off  with  her,  in  lieu  of  our  ship  they  haw 
taken  from  us,  for  there  is  nothing  ready  to  fol- 
low us." 

The  prisoners  listened  to  this  discourse  very 
attentively ;  but  scratched  their  heads,  fearing  the 
difficulty  of  it,  and  severer  usage  if  they  ms> 
earried,  and  made  several  objections  ;  but  at  bat 
they  all  swore  to  attempt  it,  the  night  but  one 
following.  I'pon  which  the  sailor  went  away  to 
prepare  for  their  reception  on  board.  After  he 
was  gone,  I  surveyed  his  scheme  attentively  in  nj 
own  mind,  and  found  it  not  so  difficult  as  I  fiist 
imagined,  if  the  prisoners  could  but  escape  cleverly. 
So  lM'fore  I  went  away  I  told  them  I  approved  of 
their  purj>osc  ;  and  as  I  was  their  countryman,  1 
wa:<  resolved,  with  their  leaves,  to  risk  my  fortune 
with  thum.  At  this  they  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  all  embraced  me.  We  then  fixed  the  peremp- 
tory night,  and  1  was  to  wait  at  the  water-side 
and  get  th"  boats  in  readiness. 

The  prison  they  were  in  was  a  Portuguese  fort? 
which  had  been  deserted  ever  since  the  buiksng 
a  much  better  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river*  * 
gun-shot  lower.  It  was  built  with  walls  loo  thfek 
for  naked  men  to  storm ;  the  captives  wen 
securely  burked  up  every  night  ;  and  two  soMieri, 
or  sentinels,  kept  watch  in  an  outer  room,  *ho 
were  relieved  from  the  main  guard  in  the  body  of 
the  building. 

The  expected  night  arrived  ;  and  a  Utile  before 
midnight,  as  had  been  concerted,  one  of  the  pri- 
soners cried  out, a  He  was  so  parched  up,  he  we* 
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on  firs,  he  m  on  fire !"  The  sentinels  were  both 
asleep ;  bat  the  first  that  waked  called  at  the 
door  to  know  what  was  the  matter  ;  the  prisoner 
stiD  crying  oat, "  I  am  on  fire !"  the  rest  begged  the 
sentinel  to  bring  a  bowl  of  water  for  him  for  they 
kaew  not  what  ailed  him. 

The. good-natured  fellow,  without  waking  his 
companion,  brought  the  water,  and  having  a  lamp 
in  toe  guard-room,  opened  the  door ;  when  the 
prisoners  seizing  his  arms,  and  commanding  him 
to  sfleaee,  bound  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his 
feet  together  ;  then  serving  the  other  in  the  same 
Banner,  who  was  now  just  awake,  and  taking 
from  them  their  swords  and  muskets,  they  made 
the  beat  of  their  way  over  the  fort  wall,  which, 
being  built  with  buttresses  on  the  inside,  was  easily 
amrmounted.  Being  got  out,  they  were  not  long 
in  finding  me,  who  had  before  this  time  made  the 
seats  ready,  and  was  impatiently  waiting  for  them  ; 
as  in  we  all  got,  and  made  good  speed  to  the  ship, 
where  we  were  welcomed  by  our  companion,  ready 
to  receive  us. 

Under  pretence  of  being  a  new-entered  sailor, 
he  bad  carried  some  Madeira  wine  on  board,  and 
treated  the  men  and  boys  so  freely  that  he  had 
thrown  them  into  a  dead  sleep  ;  which  was  a  wise 
ireeantion.  There  being  now,  therefore,  no  fear 
tf  disturbance  nor  interruption,  we  drew  up  the 
tvo  boats,  and  set  all  hands  at  work  to  put  the 
ship  under  way  ;  and  plied  it  so  closely,  the  wind 
favouring  us,  that  by  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
Burning  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  but  we 
est  the  men  and  boys  adrift,  m  one  of  the  boats, 
akh  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  first  thing  we  did,  after  we  had  made  a  long 

ran  from  shore,  was  to  consult  what  course  to 

steer.     Now,  as  there  was  a  valuable  loading  on 

hoard  of  goods  from  Portugal,  and  others  taken 

ki  since,  some  gave  their  opinion  for  sailing  directly 

to  India,  selling  the  ship  and  cargo  there,  and 

learning  by  some  English  vessel.     But  that  was 

rejected  ;  for  we  did  not  doubt  but  notice  would 

he  given  of  our  escape  along  the  coast  ;  and  if 

we  should  fall  into   the  Portuguese   hands,  we 

eonld  expect  no  mercy ;  besides,  we  had  not  people 

aomaont  for  such  an  enterprise.    Others,  again, 

were  for  sailing  the  directest  course  for  England. 

Bat,  I  told  them,  as  our  opinions  were  different, 

no  time  was  to  be  lost,  my  advice  was  to 

southward,  till  we  might  be  quite  out  of 

of  pursuit,  and  then,  whatever  course  we  took, 

by  keeping  clear  of  all  coasts  we  might  hope  to 

me  safe  off. 

My  proposal  seemed  to  please  the  whole  crew  ; 
crowding  all  the  sail  we  could,  we  pushed 
"  very  briskly,  before  the  wind,  for  several 
We  now  went  upon  examining  our  stores, 
and  found  we  had  flour  enough,  plenty  of  fish,  and 
■alt  provisions,  but  were  scant  of  water  and  wood. 
Of  the  first  whereof  there  was  not  half  a  ton, 
but  very  little  of  the  latter.  This  made  us 
uneasy ;  and  being  none  of  us  expert  in 
ligation,  farther  than  the  common  working  of 
the  ship, and  having  no  chart  on  board,  that  might 
aired  us  to  the  nearest  land,  we  were  almost  at 
oar  wits'  end,  and  came  to  a  short  allowance  of 
liquor.  That  we  must  get  water  if  we  could  was 
indisputable  ;  but  where  to  do  it  puzzled  us  ;  as 
we  bad  determined  not  to  get  in  with  the  African 
shore  on  any  account  whatever. 


In  this  perplexity,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
different  opinions,  for  we  were  all  captains  now, 
we  sometimes  steered  eastward,  and  sometimes 
westward  for  about  nine  days  ;  when  we  espied  a 
little  bluish  cloud-like  appearance  to  the  south- 
west. This  continuing,  we  hoped  it  might  be  land, 
and  therefore  made  to  it  Upon  our  nearer  ap- 
proach we  found  it  to  be,  as  we  judged,  an  island  ; 
out  not  knowing  its  name,  or  whether  it  was  inha- 
bited, we  coasted  round  it  two  days  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  this  last  particular.  Seeing  no 
living  creature  on  it  during  that  time,  and  the 
shore  being  very  broken,  we  came  to  an  anchor 
about  two  miles  from  it,  and  sent  ten  of  our  crew 
in  our  best  boat,  with  some  casks,  to  get  water 
and  cut  wood.  The  boat  returned  at  night  with 
six  men,  and  the  casks  filled,  having  left  four 
behind  to  go  on  with  the  cutting  of  wood  against 
next  day.  Accordingly  next  morning  the  boat 
went  off  again,  and  made  two  turns  with  water  and 
wood  ere  night ;  which  was  repeated  for  two  or 
three  days  after.  On  the  sixth  she  went  off  for 
wood  only,  leaving  none  but  me  and  one  John 
Adams  on  board. 

The  boat  had  scarce  reached  the  island,  this  last 
turn,  before  the  day  overcast,  and  there  arose 
such  a  storm  of  wind,  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail, 
as  I  had  never  before  seen.  At  last  our  cable 
broke  close  to  the  anchor,  and  away  we  went  with 
the  wiud,  full  southward  by  west ;  and  not  having 
strength  to  keep  the  ship  upon  a  side  wind,  we 
were  forced  to  set  her  head  right  before  it,  and 
let  her  drive.  Our  hope  was,  every  hour,  the  storm 
would  abate  ;  but  it  continued  with  equal  violence 
for  many  (lavs ;  during  all  which  time  neither 
Adams  nor  I  had  any  rest ;  for  one  or  other  of  us 
was  forced,  and  sometimes  both,  to  keep  her  right 
before  the  wind,  or  she  would  certainly  have  over- 
set. When  the  storm  abated,  as  it  did  by  degrees, 
neither  Adams  or  I  could  tell  where  we  were,  or 
even  in  what  part  of  the  world. 

I  was  sorry  I  liad  no  better  a  sailor  with  me, 
for  neither  Adams  nor  myself  had  ever  made  more 
than  one  voyage  till  now,  so  that  we  were  both 
unacquainted  with  the  latitude,  and  scarce  knew 
the  use  of  the  compass  to  any  purpose  ;  and  being 
out  of  all  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  island,  to  our 
companions,  we  neither  knew  which  way  to  steer 
nor  what  to  do.  And,  indeed,  had  we  known  where 
we  were,  we  two  only  could  not  have  been  able  to 
navigate  the  ship  to  any  part  we  desired,  or  ever 
get  to  the  Island,  unless  such  a  wind  as  we  had 
before  would  of  itself  have  driven  us  thither. 

Whilst  we  were  considering  day  after  day  what 
to  do,  though  the  sea  was  now  very  calm  and 
smooth,  the  ship  seemed  to  sail  at  as  great  a  rate 
as  before,  which  we  attributed  to  the  velocity  she 
had  acquired  by  the  storm,  or  to  currents  that  had 
set  that  way  by  the  violence  of  the  winds.  Con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this,  we  expected  all  soon 
to  be  right  again  ;  and  as  we  had  no  prospect  of 
ever  seeing  our  companions,  we  kept  the  best  look 
out  we  could  to  see  for  any  vessel  coming  that 
course,  which  might  take  us  in, — and  resolved  to 
rest  all  our  hopes  upon  that. 

When  we  had  sailed  a  good  while  after  this  man- 
ner, we  knew  not  whither,  Adams  called  out,  "  I 
see  land  ! "  My  heart  leaped  within  me  for  joy,  and 
we  hoped  the  current  that  seemed  to  carry  us  so 
Cut  set  in  for  some  islands  or  rivers  that  lay  be- 
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fore  us.  But  still  we  were  exceedingly  puzzled  at 
the  ship's  making  sucli  way,  and  the  nearer  and 
nearer  we  approached  the  land,  which  was  now 
very  visible,  the  more  speed  the  ship  made,  though 
there  was  no  wind  stirring.  We  had  but  just 
time  to  think  on  this  unexpected  phenomenon, 
when  we  found  that  what  we  had  taken  for  land 
was  a  rock  of  an  extraordinary  height,  to  which, 
as  we  advanced  nearer,  the  ship  increased  its 
motion  ;  and  all  our  strength  eould  not  make  her 
answer  her  rudder  auy  other  way.  This  put  us 
under  the  apprehension  of  being  dashed  to  pieces 
immediately ;  and  iu  less  tlian  lialf-an-hour  I  verily 
thought  my  fears  had  not  been  groundless.  Poor 
Adams  told  me  he  would  try,  when  the  ship  struck, 
if  he  could  leap  upon  the  rock,  and  ran  to  the  head 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  1  was  so  fearful  of  seeing 
my  danger  that  I  run  under  hatches,  resolving  to 
sink  in  die  ship.  We  had  no  sooner  parted  hut 
I  felt  so  violent  a  shock,  that  I  verily  thought  the 
ship  had  brought  down  the  whole  rock  upon  her, 
and  been  thereby  dashed  to  pieces,  so  that  I  never 
more  expected  to  see  the  light. 

1  lay  under  this  terror  for  at  least  half  an  hour  ; 
waiting  the  ship's  either  filling  with  water  or  bulg- 
ing every  moment.  But  finding  neither  motion 
in  her,  or  any  water  rise,  or  the  least  noise  wliat- 
soever,  I  ventured  with  an  aching  heart  from  my 
retreat,  and  stole  up  the  hatchway,  as  if  an  enemy 
had  been  on  deck,  |>eepiiig  first  one  way,  then 
another.  Here  nothing  presented  but  confusion  ; 
the  rock  hung  over  the  hatchway,  at  about  twenty 
feet  above  my  head,  our  foremast  lay  by  the  board, 
the  mainmast  yard-arm  was  down,  and  great  part 
of  the  mainmast  snap|»ed  off  with  it,  ami  almost 
every  thing  upon  deck  was  displaced.  This  sight 
shocked  me  extremely  ;  and  calling  for  Adams,  in 
whom  I  hoped  to  find  some  comfort,  I  was  too 
soon  convinced  I  had  lost  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

W  ilk  ins  thiukfc  of  destroying  himitclf— Hto  soliloquy. — 
Strange  accident  in   the  hold.  —  Ilia  Mirpri*e. —  Cannot 

climb  the  ruck.— Ills  mi'thod  t>  sweeten  his  witter Liven 

nuny  month*  on  hoard.  —  Ventures  to  *ca  in  hin  boat 
heviTul  time*,  and  takes  many  tibh.— Almost  overcome  by 
an  eel. 

After  I  had  stood  awhile  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion of  thought,  and  my  spirits  began  to  be  a  little 
composed,  1  was  resolved  to  see  what  damage  the 
hull  of  the  ship  had  received.  Accordingly,  I 
looked  narrowly,  but  eould  find  none,  only  she  was 
immovcably  fixed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  like  a 
large  arch- way;  and  there  stuck  so  fust,  that 
though,  upon  fathoming*  I  could  find  no  bottom, 
she  never  moved  in  the  least  by  the  working  of 
the  water. 

I  now  began  to  look  ujkjm  Adams  as  a  happy 
man,  being  delivered  by  immediate  death  from 
such  an  inextricable  kcciic  of  distress,  and  wished 
myself  with  him  a  thousand  times.  1  had  a  great 
mind  to  liavc  followed  him  into  the  other  world  ; 
yi«t,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  there  is  something  so 
abhorrent  to  human  nature  iu  s^lf- murder,  be  one's 
condition  what  it  will,  that  I  was  soon  determined 
on  the  contrary  hide.  Now  again  I  perceived 
that  the  Almighty  had  given  me  a  large  field  to 
expatiate  in  upon  the  trial  of  his  creatures;  by 


bringing  them  into  imminent  dangers,  read)-  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  it  wot, 
hanging  out  the  flag  of  truce  and  mercy  to  them. 
These  thoughts  brought  me  to  my  knees,  and  I 
poured  out  my  soul  to  God,  in  a  strain  of  hninilia- 
tion,  resignation  to  his  will,  and  earnest  petition* 
for  deliverance,  or  support  in  this  distress.  Having 
finished,  I  found  myself  in  a  more  composed  frame; 
so  having  eaten  a  biscuit,  and  drank  a  can  of  water, 
and  not  seeing  anything  to  be  done  whereby  I 
could  letter  my  condition,  I  set  me  down  upon  tbi 
deck,  and  fell  into  the  following  soliloquy  : — 

Peter,  says  I,  what  have  you  to  do  here  t  Alu, 
replied  I  to  myself,  I  am  fixed  against  my  will,  ii 
this  dismal  mansion,  destined,  as  rats  might  be,  to 
devour  the  provisions  only,  and,  having  eat  afi 
up,  to  perish  with  hunger  for  want  of  a  supply. 
Then,  says  I,  of  what  use  are  you  in  the  world,  » 
Peter  ?    Truly,  answered  I,  of  no  other  use,  that 
1  can  set*,  but  to  be  an  object  of  misery  for  divine 
vengeance  to  work  upon,  and   to  show  what  a 
deplorable  state  human  nature  can  be  reduced  to: 
fur  1  cannot  think  any  one  else  can  be  so  wretched. 
And  again,  Peter,  says  I,  what  have  you  ben 
doing  ever  since  you  came  into  the  world !    I  am 
afraid,  bays  I,  I  can  answer  no  better  to  this 
question  than  to  either  of  the  former ;  for,  if  only 
reasonable  actions  are  to  be  reckoned  among  my 
doings,  I  am  sure  I  have  done  little  worth  record- 
ing.    For,  let  me  see,  what  it  all  amounts  to:  I 
spent  my  first  sixteen  years  in  making  a  fool  of  my 
moth*  r ;  my  three  next  in  letting  her  make  a  fool 
of  me  ;  and  in  being  fool  enough  myself  to  get  me 
a  wife  and  two  children  before  I  was  twenty.  The 
next  year  was  s)»cut  in  finding  out  the  muerr  uf 
slavery  from  experience.     Two  years  more  I  re- 
pined at  the  happiness  of  my  benefactor,  and  at 
finding  it  was  not  my  lot  to  enjoy  the  same.  Hat 
year  is  not  yet  spent,  and  how  many  more  arc  to 
come,  and  where  they  may  be  passed,  and  what 
they  may  produce,  requires  a  better  head  una 
mine  even  to  guess  at  ;  but  certainly  my  preseat 
situation  seems  to  promise  nothing  beside  woeand 
misery.     But  hold  a  little,  says  I,  and  let  me 
clearly  state  my  own  wretchedness.     I  am  here, 
it  is  true,  but  for  any  good  I  have  ever  done,  or 
any  advantage  I  have  reaped  in  other  places,  I  am 
as  well  here  as  any  where.     I  have  no  presets 
want  of  food,  or  unjust  or  cruel  enemy  to  annoy 
me  -.  so,  as  long  as  the  ship  continues  entire,  and 
provi.Mons  last,  I  shall  do  tolerably.    Then,  why 
should  I  grieve  or  terrify  myself  about  what  may 
conic  ?     What  my  frighted  imagination  sufgeati 
may  perhaps  never  1  lap  pen.     Deliverance,  tnoagfc 
not  to  be  looked  for,  is  yet  possible.    And  my 
future  fate  may  be  as  different  from  my  preset* 
condition,  as  this  is  from  the  hopes  with  which  I 
lately  flattered  myself.     And  why,  after  all,  may 
I  nut  die  a  natural  death  here,  as  well  as  any 
where  I     All  mankind  do  die,  and  then  then  ■ 
an  end  of  all  ?  An  end  of  all,  did  I  say  !  -no, there 
is  something  within  that  gives  me  the  lie,  when  I 
Bay  so.     Ijct  me  Bee,  death  (my  master  used  to 
say)  is  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning  of  real  life. 
And  may  it  not  be  so  ?    May  I  not  as  well  nnderio 
a  change,  from  this  to  a  different  state  of  ub» 
when   I  leave  this  world,  as  be  born  into  it,  I 
know  not  from  whence  ?    Who  sent  me  into  tha 
world  I  Who  framed  me  of  two  natures  so  antita 
hat  death  cannot  destriy  but  one  of  them !   It 
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be  the  Almighty  God :  but  all  God's  works 
tend  to  some  end.  And  if  he  has  given  me  an 
immortal  nature,  it  most  be  his  intention  that  I 
should  live  somewhere  and  somehow  for  ever. 
May  not  this  stage  of  being  then  be  only  an  intro- 
duction to,  a  preparative  for,  another !  There  is 
nr**»"»g  in  this  supposition  repugnant  to  reason. 
Upon  die  whole,  if  God  is  the  author  of  my  being, 
be  only  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  I  may 
sot  put  an  end  thereto  without  his  leave.  It  is 
10  less  true,  that  my  continuing  therein  during 
bis  pleasure,  and  because  it  is  so,  may  turn  vastly 
to  my  advantage  in  his  good  time ;  it  may  be  the 
means  of  my  becoming  happy  for  ever,  when  it  is 
his  will  that  I  go  hence.  It  is  no  less  probable, 
mat,  dismal  as  my  present  circumstances  appear, 
I  may  be  even  now  the  object  of  a  kind  providence. 
God  may  be  leading  me  by  affliction  to  repentance 
tf  former  crimes ;  destroying  those  sensual  affec- 
tions that  have  all  my  days  Kept  me  from  loving 
and  serving  him.  I  will  therefore  submit  myself 
to  his  will,  and  hope  for  his  mercy. 

These  thoughts,  and  many  others  I  then  had, 
composed  me  very  much,  and  by  degrees  recon- 
fDedme  to  my  destined  solitude.  I  walked  my 
slip,  of  which  I  was  now  both  master  and  owner, 
M  employed  myself  in  searching  how  it  was 
Wtened  to  the  rock,  and  where  it  rested  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  as  to  that  particular.  I  then  struck 
»  Wit,  and  went  into  the  hold,  to  see  what  I  could 
ind  useful ;  for  we  had  never  searched  the  ship 
smce  we  took  her. 

In  the  hold  I  found  abundance  of  long  iron  bars, 
which  I  suppose  were  brought  out  to  be  trafficked 
with  the  blacks.  I  observed  they  lay  all  with  one 
•nd  close  to  the  head  of  the  ship,  which  I  pre- 
sumed was  occasioned  by  the  violent  shock  they 
leceived  when  she  struck  against  the  rock  ;  but 
seeing  one  short  bar  lying  out  beyond  the  rest, 
though  touching  at  the  end  one  of  the  long  bars, 
I  thought  to  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  on  the  heap 
with  the  others ;  but  the  moment  I  had  raised 
end  next  the  other  bars,  it  new  out  of  my 
with  such  violence  against  the  head  of  the 
soup,  and  with  such  a  noise  as  greatly  surprised 
and  put  me  in  fear  k  had  broke  through  the 


I  just  stayed  to  see  no  harm  was  done,  and  ran 
npon  deck,  with  my  hair  stiff  on  my  head  ;  nor 
Mold  I  conceive  less  than  that  some  subtile  spirit 
smd  done  this  prank,  merely  to  terrify  me. 

It  ran  in  my  pate  several  days,  and  I  durst 
ispon  no  account  have  gone  into  the  hold  again, 
sncmgTi  my  whole  support  had  lain  there ;  nay  it 
wren  spoiled  my  rest,  for  fear  something  tragical 
sJMmlri  bef&I  me,  of  which  this  amazing  incident 
'warn  an  omen. 

About  a  week  after,  as  I  was  shifting  myself 
Hot  I  bad  not  taken  my  clothes  off  since  I  came 
Aore\and  putting  on  a  new  pair  of  shoes  which  I 
frsmd  on  board,  my  own  being  very  bad,  taking 
was  my  iron  buckles,  I  laid  one  of  them  upon  a 
teoken  piece  of  the  mast  that  I  sat  upon,  when,  to 
■y  astonishment,  it  was  no  sooner  out  of  my  hand 
Wt  up  H  flew  to  the  rock  and  stuck  there.  I 
'eonld  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  but  was  sorry  the 
Devil  had  got  above  deck.  I  then  held  several 
«thcr  things,  one  after  another,  in  my  hand,  and 
hid  them  down  where  I  laid  the  buckle,  but 
Bribing  stirred;  till  I  took  out  the  fellow  of  that 


from  the  shoes ;  when  letting  it  go,  away  it  jumped 
also  to  the  rock. 

I  mused  on  these  phenomena  for  some  time,  and 
could  not  forbear  calling  upon  God  to  protect  me 
from  the  Devil,  who  must,  as  I  imagined,  have  a 
hand  in  such  unaccountable  things,  as  they  then 
seemed  to  me.  But  at  length  reason  got  the  better 
of  these  foolish  apprehensions,  and  I  began  to 
think  there  might  be  some  natural  cause  of  them, 
and  next  to  be  very  desirous  of  finding  it  out.  In 
order  to  this  I  set  about  making  experiments,  to 
try  what  would  run  to  the  rock,  and  what  would 
not  I  went  into  the  captain's  cabin,  and  opening 
a  cupboard,  of  which  the  key  was  in  the  door,  I 
took  out  a  pipe,  a  bottle,  a  pocket-book,  a  silver 
spoon,  a  tea-cup,  &c,  and  laid  them  successively 
near  the  rock ;  when  none  of  them  answered  ;  but 
the  key  which  I  had  brought  out  of  the  cupboard 
on  my  finger,  dropping  off  while  I  was  thus  em- 
ployed, no  sooner  was  it  disengaged,  but  away  it 
went  to  it !  After  that  I  tried  several  other  pieces 
of  iron  ware,  with  the  like  success.  Upon  this, 
and  the  needle  of  my  compass  standing  stiff  to  the 
rock,  I  concluded  that  this  same  rock  contained  a 
great  quantity  of  loadstone,  or  was  itself  one  vast 
magnet,  and  that  our  lading  of  iron  was  the  cause 
of  the  ship's  violent  course  thereto,  which  I  men- 
tioned before. 

This  quite  satisfied  me  as  to  my  notion  of  spirits, 
and  gave  me  a  more  undisturbed  night's  rest  than 
I  had  had  before  ;  so  that  now,  having  nothing  to 
affright  me,  I  passed  the  time  tolerably  well  in  my 
solitude,  as  it  grew  by  degrees  familiar  to  me. 

I  had  often  wished  it  had  been  possible  for  me 
to  climb  the  rock  ;  but  it  was  so  smooth  in  many 
places,  and  craggy  in  others  and  overhanging, 
continuing  just  the  same  to  the  right  and  left  of 
me  as  far  as  ever  I  could  see,  that  from  the  im- 
possibility of  it,  I  discharged  all  thoughts  of  such 
an  attempt. 

I  had  now  lived  on  board  three  months,  and  per- 
ceived the  days  grow  shorter  and  shorter,  till, 
having  lost  the  sun  for  a  little  time,  they  were 
quite  dark :  that  is,  there  was  no  absolute  day-light, 
or  indeed  visible  distinction  between  day  and  night; 
though  it  was  never  so  dark,  but  I  could  see  well 
enough  upon  deck  to  go  about. 

What  now  concerned  me  the  most  was,  my 
water,  which  began  to  grow  very  bad  (though  I 
had  plenty  of  it)  and  unsavoury,  so  that  I  could 
scarce  drink  it ;  but  had  no  prospect  of  better. 
Now  and  then  indeed  it  snowed  a  little,  which  I 
made  some  use  of ;  but  this  was  far  from  content- 
ing me.  Hereupon  I  began  to  contrive,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  do,  I  set  two  open  vessels  upon 
deck,  and  drawing  water  from  the  hold,  I  filled 
one  of  my  vessels,  and  letting  it  stand  a  day  and 
a  night,  I  poured  it  into  the  other,  and  so  shifted 
it  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  this  I  found,  though 
it  did  not  bring  it  to  the  primitive  taste,  and  ren- 
der it  altogether  palatable,  was  nevertheless  a 
great  help  to  it,  by  incorporating  the  fresh  air 
with  it ;  so  that  it  became  very  potable  :  and  this 
method  I  constantly  used  with  my  drinking  water 
so  long  as  I  stayed  on  board  the  ship. 

It  had  now  been  sharp  weather  for  some  time ; 
and  the .  cold  still  increasing,  this  put  me  upon 
rummaging  the  ship  further  than  ever  I  thought  to 
do  before ;  when  opening  a  little  cabin  under  deck, 
I  found  a  large  cargo  of  fine  French  brandy,  a 
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great  many  bottles  and  some  small  casks  of  Ma- 
deira wine,  with  divrn*  cordial  waters.  Having 
tasted  these,  and  taken  out  a  lx»tt!o  or  two  of 
brandy,  and  some  madeira,  I  locked  up  my  door, 
and  looked  no  farther  that  time. 

Tho  next  day  I  inquired  into  my  provision!*  ; 
and  Home  of  my  fli*sh  having  soakt.il  out  the  pickle, 
I  made  fre-ih  pickle,  and  closed  it  up  again.  I 
that  day  also  found  several  cheeses,  casvd  up  in 
lead,  one  of  which  I  then  opened  and  dined  upon  : 
but  what  time  of  day  or  night  it  was  when  I  ate 
this  mittl  I  could  not  tell.  I  found  a  great  many 
chests  well  filled,  and  one  or  two  of  tools,  whieli 
some  yearn  after  stood  me  in  a  very  good  stead  ; 
though  I  did  not  expect  they  would  ever  be  of  that 
service  when  1  first  met  with  them. 

In  tli is  manner  I  spent  my  time  till  I  began  to 
sec  broad  day-light  again,  which  cheered  me 
greatly.  I  had  been  often  put  in  hopes,  during 
the  dark  season,  that  ship*  were  coming  towards 
me,  and  that  I  should  once  more  have  the  conver- 
sation of  mankind  ;  for  I  had,  by  the  small  glim- 
mering, seen  many  large  bodies  (to  my  thinking) 
move  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  and  ]>articularly 
toward  the  re-ap| tearing  of  the  light  ;  but  though 
I  hollowed  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  often  fired  mv 
gun,  I  never  received  an  answer. 

When  the  light  returned,  my  days  increased  in 
proportion  as  they  had  before  decreased ;  ami 
gathering  com  tort  from  that,  I  determined  to 
launch  my  small  boat  and  to  coast  along  the  island, 
as  I  judged  it,  to  sec  if  it  was  inhabited,  and  by 
whom  ;  I  determined  a  1st)  to  make  me  some  lines 
for  fishing,  and  carry  my  gun  to  try  fur  other 
game,  if  I  found  a  place  for  lauding  :  for  though 
I  had  never  since  my  arrival,  seen  a  single  living 
creature  but  my  cat,  except  insects,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  the  water,  and  in  the  aiv,  lteforethc 
dark  weather,  and  then  began  to  appear  again  ; 
yet  I  could  nut  but  think  there  were  both  birds 
and  beasts  lo  be  met  with. 

l-]K>n  launching  my  boat,  I  perceived  she  was 
very  leaky ;  so  J  let  her  fill,  and  continue  thus  a 
week  or  more,  to  stop  her  cracks  ;  then  getting 
down  the  side  of  my  ship,  1  scttoped  her  quite  dry, 
and  found  her  very  fit  for  use  ;  so,  putting  on  board 
my  gun,  lines,  brandy -bottle,  ami  a  clothes-chest 
for  a  pi  at,  with  some  little  water,  and  provisions 
for  a  week,  1  once  more  committed  myself  to  the 
sea,  having  taken  all  the  ol>servation  1  could  to 
gain  my  ship  again,  if  any  accident  should  happen; 
though  1  n -solved  upon  no  account  to  quit  sight  of 
the  rock  willingly. 

I  hail  not  roued  very  long  before;  1  thought  1 
-ciw  an  island  to  my  right,  about  a  league  distant, 
to  which  I  inclined  to  steer  my  course,  the  sea 
being  very  calm  ;  but,  upon  surveying  it  nearer, 
:  I  found  it  wily  a  great  cake  of  ice,  about  forty 
yards  high  aUive  the  water,  and  a  mile  or  two  in 
length.  I  then  concluded,  that  what  I  had  Ik  fore 
taken  for  ships,  were  only  these  lumps  of  ice. 
Being  thus  disappointed  as  to  my  island,  1  made 
what  hsiste  I  could  liack  to  the  rock  again,  and 
coasted  part  of  its  circumference  ;  but  though  1 
had  gone  two  or  three  leagues  of  its  circuit,  the 
prospect  it  afforded  was  just  the  same. 

I  then  tried  my  lines,  by  fastening  several  very 
long  ones,  made  of  tin-  log-line,  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  ba  ting  them  with  several  different  baits, but 
took  only  one  fish  of  about  four  pounds'  weight, 


von*  much  resembling  a  haddock,  part  of  which  I 
dressed  for  my  supper  after  my  return  to  the  ship, 
and  it  proved  very  good.  Towards  evening  I  re- 
turned to  my  home,  as  I  may  call  it. 

The  next  day  I  made  a  voyage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rock,  thoagh  but  to  a  small  distance  from 
the  ship,  with  intent  only  to  fish,  but  took  nothing. 
J  had  then  a  mind  to  victual  my  boat,  or  little 
cruiser,  and  prepare  myself  for  a  voyage  of  two  or 
three  days,  which  I  thought  I  might  safely  under* 
take,  as  I  had  never  seen  a  troubled  sea  since  I 
came  to  tho  island  ;  for,  though  I  heard  the  wind 
often  roaring  over  my  head,  yet  it  coming  alwap 
from  the  land  side,  it  never  disturbed  the  water 
near  shore.  I  set  out  the  same  way  I  went  it 
first,  designing  to  sail  two  or  three  days  oat,  and 
as  many  home  again  ;  and  resolved,  if  possible, to 
fathom  the  depth  as  I  went.  With  this  view  I 
prepared  a  very  long  line,  with  a  large  shot  rieJ 
in  a  rag  at  the  end  of  it,  by  way  of  plummet ;  bat 
I  felt  no  ground  till  the  second  night.  The  next 
morning  I  came  into  thirty  fathom  water,  then 
twenty,  then  sixteen.  In  both  tours  I  could  per- 
ceive no  abatement  in  the  height  or  steepness  of 
the  rock. 

In  about  fourteen  fathom  water  I  dropped  mr 
lines,  and  lay  by  for  an  hour  or  two.  reeling 
several  jars  as  I  sat  on  my  chest  in  the  boat,  I 
was  sure  I  had  caught  somewhat  ;  so  pulling  op 
my  lint*  successively,  I  brought  first  a  large  eel, 
near  six  feet  long,  and  almost  as  thick  as  my  thigh, 
whose  mouth,  throat,  and  fins,  were  ofa  fine 
scarlet,  and  the  belly  as  white  as  snow  :  he  was  to 
strong,  while  iu  the  water,  and  weighty,  I  bad 
much  ado  to  get  him  into  the  boat,  and  then  bid 
a  harder  job  to  kill  him  ;  for  though,  baring  i 
hatchet  with  me  to  cut  wood  in  case  I  met  with 
any  landing-place,  I  chopped  off  his  head  the 
moment  I  liad  him  on  board,  yet  he  had  serenl 
times  after  that  like  to  have  broken  my  legs, and 
beat  me  ovcrl>oard,  before  I  had  quite  taken  bit 
life  from  him  ;  and  had  I  not  whipped  oft*  Biotas, 
and  also  divided  his  body  into  two  or  three  pieces, 
I  could  not  liave  mastered  him.  The  next  I  palled 
up  was  a  thick  fish  like  a  tench,  but  of  anodur 
colour  and  much  bigger.  I  drew  up  sexeral  othen, 
flat  and  long  fish,  till  I  was  tired  with  the  sport, 
and  then  I  set  out  for  tho  ship  again,  which  1 
reached  on  the  third  day. 

During  this  whole  time  I  had  but  one  shot,  ud 
that  was  as  I  canio  homewards,  at  a  creature  I 
saw  upon  a  high  crag  of  the  rock,  winch  I  fired  st 
with  ball,  fearing  that  my  small  shot  would  not 
reach  it.  The  animal,  being  mortally  wounded, 
bounded  up,  and  came  tumbling  down  the  rock 
very  near  me.  I  picked  it  up,  and  found  H  to  be 
a  creature  not  much  unlike  our  rabbits,  but  vid 
shorter  ears,  a  longer  tail,  and  hoofed  like  a  kid, 
though  it  liad  the  perfect  fluck  of  a  rabbit  I  p* 
it  into  my  boat,  to  contemplate  on  when  I  arrived 
at  the  ship,  and  plying  my  oars,  got  safe,  as  1  said, 
on  the  third  day. 

1  made  me  a  fire  to  cook  with,  as  soon  as  I  bad 
got  my  cargo  out  of  the  boat  into  my  ship,  bat  was 
under  delmte  which  of  my  dainties  to  begin  upon. 
1  had  sometimes  a  mind  to  have  broiled  my  rabbs\ 
as  I  called  it,  and  boiled  some  of  my  fish ;  bat, 
being  tired,  I  hung  up  my  flesh  till  the  next  dty 
and  boiled  two  or  three  sorts  of  my  fish  to  try 
which  was  best    I  knew  not  the  nature  of  most  of 
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[  boiled  a  piece  of  my  eel,  to  be  sure,  iudg- 
K>wever  I  might  like  the  others,  I  should 
be  able  to  make  a  good  meal  of  that, 
ety  being  ready,  I  took  a  little  of  my  oil 
>  hold  for  sauce,  and  sat  down  to  my  meal 
id  as  an  emperor.  But  upon  tasting  my 
leases,  though  the  eel  was  rather  richer 
■nailer  fishes,  yet  the  others  were  ail  so 
ave  them  the  preference  for  that  time, 
»y  the  rest  of  the  eel  and  of  the  other  fish, 
at  day,  when  I  salted  them  for  future 

• 

now  a  whole  week  or  more  at  home,  to 
her  into  the  contents  of  the  ship,  bottle 
:  of  madeira,  which  I  found  leaking,  and 
ne  my  new  stores  of  fish  and  flesh ;  which 
aewhat  stale  when  first  salted,  I  thought 
t  keep  so  well  as  the  old  ones  that  were 
I  added  also  some  fresh  bread  to  my 
,and  sweetened  more  water  by  the  afore- 
d  method,  and  when  my  necessary  do- 
lairs  were  broughtunder,  I  then  projected 
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for  a  long  time  wanted  to  see  the  other 
te  rock,  and  at  last  resolved  to  try  if  I 

coast  it  quite  round  ;  for,  as  I  reasoned 
elf^  I  might  possibly  find  some  landing- 
ad  perhaps  a  convenient  habitation  on 
lot  as  I  was  very  uncertain  what  time 
it  take  up,  I  determined  on  having  pro- 
istruments  of  divers  kinds,  and  necessary 
a  plenty,  to  guard  against  accidents  as 
could.    I  therefore  took  another  sea- 

of  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  letting  it 
lost,  replenished  it  with  a  stock  of  wine, 
til,  bread,  and  the  like,  sufficient  for  a 
hie  voyage.  I  also  filled  a  large  cask 
er,  and  took  a  good  quantity  of  salt,  to 
t  fish  I  should  take  by  the  way.  I  car- 
pine,  two  brace  of  pistols,  and  other  arms, 
nnnition  proportionable ;  also  an  axe  or 
w  to  cut  wood,  if  I  should  see  any,  and  a 
•tools, which  might  be  highly  serviceable 
I  land.  To  all  these  I  added  an  old  sail, 
a  covering  for  my  goods  and  artillery 
bo  weather.  Thus  furnished  and  equip- 
ing  secured  my  hatches  on  board,  and 
ig  that  might  spoil  by  wet,  I  set  out  (with 
speed)  on  my  expedition ;  committing 
nee  more  to  Providence  and  the  main 
id  proceeding  the  same  way  I  went  the 


tot  sail  extraordinary  fast,  but  frequently 
proper  places,  and  caught  a  great  deal ; 
id  drying  the  best  of  what  I  took.  For 
eks'  time  and  more,  I  saw  no  entrance 
■land,  as  I  call  it,  nor  anything  but  the 
■saleable  rock.  This  uniform  prospect 
is  little  hopes  of  landing,  that  I  was  almost 


of  a  mind  to  have  returned  again.  But,  on  mature 
deliberation,  resolving  to  go  forward  a  day  or  two 
more,  I  had  not  proceeded  twenty-four  hours, 
when,  just  as  it  was  becoming  dark,  I  heard  a 
great  noise,  as  of  a  (all  of  water ;  whereupon  I 
purposed  to  lie  by  and  wait  for  day,  to  see  what  it 
was  ;  but,  the  stream  insensibly  drawing  me  on,  I 
soon  found  myself  in  an  eddy  ;  and  the  boat  draw- 
ing forward  beyond  all  my  power  to  resist  it,  I  was 
quickly  sucked  under  a  low  arch,  where,  if  I  had 
not  fallen  flat  in  my  boat,  having  barely  light 
enough'to  see  my  danger,  I  had  undoubtedly  been 
crushed  to  pieces  or  driven  over-board.  1  could 
perceive  the  boat  to  fall  with  incredible  violence, 
as  I  thought,  down  a  precipice,  and  suddenly 
whirled  round  and  round  with  me  ;  the  water 
roaring  on  all  sides,  and  dashing  against  the  rock 
with  a  most  amazing  noise. 

I  expected  every  moment  my  poor  little  vessel 
would  be  staved  against  the  rock,  and  I  over- 
whelmed with  waters,  and  for  that  reason  never 
once  attempted  to  rise  up  or  look  upon  my  peril, 
till  after  the  commotion  had  in  some  measure 
ceased.  At  length,  finding  the  perturbation  of  the 
water  abate,  and  as  if  by  degrees  I  came  into  a 
smoother  stream,  I  took  courage  just  to  lift  up  my 
affrighted  head  ;  but  guess,  if  you  can,  the  horror 
which  seised  me,  on  finding  myself  in  the  blackest 
of  darkness,  unable  to  perceive  the  smallest  glim- 
mer of  light. 

However,  as  my  boat  seemed  to  glide  easily,  I 
roused  myself  and  struck  a  light ;  but  if  I  had  my 
terrors  before,  what  must  I  have  now  1 1  was  quite 
Btupified  at  the  tremendous  view  of  an  immense 
arch  over  my  head,  to  which  I  could  cee  no  bounds; 
the  stream  itself,  as  I  judged,  was  about  thirty 
yards  broad,  but  in  some  places  wider,  in  some 
narrower.  It  was  well  for  me  I  happened  to  have 
a  tinder-box,  or,  though  I  had  escaped  hitherto,  I 
must  have  at  last  perished  ;  for  in  the  narrower 
parts  of  the  stream,  where  it  ran  swiftest,  there 
were  frequently  such  crags  stood  out  from  the 
rock,  by  reason  of  the  turnings  and  windings,  and 
such  sets  of  the  current  against  them,  as,  could  I 
not  have  seen  to  manage  mv  boat,  which  I  took 
great  care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
must  have  thrown  me  on  them,  to  my  inevitable 
destruction. 

Happy  it  was  for  me  also,  I  was  so  well  victual- 
led, and  that  I  had  taken  with  me  two  bottles  of 
oil,  (as  I  supposed,  for  I  did  not  imagine  I  had  any 
more,)  or  I  had  certainly  been  lost ;  not  only 
through  hunger,  for  I  was,  to  my  guess,  five  weeks 
in  the  vault  or  cavern,  but  for  want  of  light,  which 
the  oil  furnished,  and  without  which  all  other  con- 
veniences could  have  been  of  no  avail  to  me.  I 
was  forced  to  keep  my  lamp  always  burning  ;  so, 
not  knowing  how  long  mv  residence  was  to  be  in 
that  place,  or  when  1  should  get  my  discharge 
from  it,  if  ever,  I  was  obliged  to  husband  my  oil 
with  the  utmost  frugality  ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
my  caution,  it  grew  low,  and  was  just  spent,  in  little 
above  half  the  time  I  staid  there. 

I  had  now  cut  a  piece  of  my  shirt,  for  a  wick  so 
my  last  drop  of  oil,  which  I  twisted  and  lit.  I 
burnt  the  oil  in  my  brass  tobacco-box,  which  I  had 
fitted  pretty  well  to  answer  the  purpose.  Sitting 
down,  I  had  many  black  thoughts  of  what  must 
follow  the  loss  of  my  light,  which  I  considered  as 
near  expiring,  and  that,  I  feared,  for  ever.    I  am 
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here,  thought  I,  like  a  poor  condemned  criminal, 
who  knows  his  execution  is  fixed  for  such  a  day, 
nay  such  an  hour,  and  dies  over  and  over  in  imagi- 
nation, and  by  the  torture  of  his  mind,  till  that 
hour  comes  :  that  hour  which  he  so  much  dreads! 
and  yet  that  very  hour  which  releases  him  from  all 
further  dread.  Thus  do  I ,  my  last  wick  is  kindled ; 
my  last  drop  of  fuel  is  consuming  ;  and  I  am  ever}' 
moment  apprehending  the  shocks  of  the  rock,  the 
suffocation  of  the  water,  and,  in  short,  thinking 
over  my  dying  thoughts,  till  the  snuff  of  my  lamp 
throws  up  its  last  curling  expiring  flame,  and  then 
my  quietus  will  he  presently  signed,  and  I  released 
from  my  tormenting  anxiety.  Happy  minute, 
come  then  !  1  only  wait  for  thee. 

My  spirits  grew  so  low  and  feeble  upon  this, 
that  I  had  recourse  to  ray  brandy  bottle,  to  raise 
them.  But  as  I  was  iust  going  to  take  a  sip,  I 
reflected  that  would  only  increase  thirst, and  there- 
fore it  were  better  to  take  a  little  of  my  white  ma- 
deira. So,  putting  my  dram  bottle  again  into  the 
chest,  I  held  up  one  of  madeira,  as  I  fancied,  to 
the  lamp,  and  seeing  it  was  white,  for  I  had  red 
too,  I  clapi>ed  it  eagerly  to  my  mouth ;  when  the 
first  gulp  gave  me  a  greater  refreshment,  and  more 
cheered  my  heart,  than  all  the  other  liquors  I  had 
put  together  could  have  done,  insomuch  as  I  had 
almost  leaped  over  the  boat's  side  for  joy :  It  Is  oil, 
cried  I  aloud,  it  is  oil.  I  set  it  down  carefully, 
with  inexpressible  pleasure,  and  examining  the 
rest  .of  the  bottles  I  had  taken  for  white  madeira, 
I  found  two  more  of  those  to  bo  filled  with  oil. 
Now,  says  I,  here  is  the  countcq»art  of  my  con- 
demned prisoner.  For  let  but  a  pardon  come, 
though  at  the  gallows,  how  soon  does  he  forget  he 
has  been  an  unhappy  villain  1  And  I  too  liavo 
scarce  a  notion  now,  how  a  man  in  my  case  could 
feel  such  sorrow  as  I  have,  for  want  of  a  little  oil. 

After  my  first  transport,  I  found  myself  grow 
serious ;  reflecting  upon  the  vigilance  of  Providence 
over  us  poor  creatures,  and  the  various  instances 
wherein  it  interposes  to  save  or  relieve  us  in  cases 
of  the  deepest  distress,  where  our  own  foresight, 
wisdom,  and  power  have  utterly  failed,  and  when, 
looking  all  around,  we  could  discover  no  moans  of 
deliverance.  And  I  saw  a  train  of  circumstances 
leading  to  the  incident  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which  obliged  me  to  acknowledge  the  superin- 
tendence of  Heaven  over  even  my  affairs.  And 
as  the  goodness  of  (Jod  had  cared  for  me  thus  far 
and  manifested  itself  to  me  now  in  rescuing  me,  as 
it  were,  from  being  swallowed  up  in  darkness,  I 
had  ground  to  hope  he  intended  a  complete  de- 
liverance of  me  out  of  that  dismal  abyss,  and 
would  cause  me  yet  to  praise  him  in  the  full 
brightness  of  day. 

A  series  of  these  meditations  brought  me,  at  the 
end  of  five  weeks,  as  nearly  as  I  could  compute  it 
by  my  lamp,  to  a  prodigious  lake  of  water,  bor- 
dered with  a  grassy  down,  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
of  the  finest  verdure  I  had  ever  seen  ;  this  again 
was  flanked  with  a  wood  or  grove  rising  like  an 
amphitheatre  of  about  the  same  breadth,  and  be- 
hind, and  above  all,  appeared  the  naked  rock,  to 
an  immense  height. 
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It  is  impossible  to  express  my  joy  at  the  sight 
of  day  once  more.  I  got  on  the  land  as  soon  at 
possible  after  my  dismission  from  the  cavern,  and 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  returned  hearty  thanks  to 
God  for  my  deliverance,  begging,  at  the  same  nine, 
grace  to  improve  his  mercies,  and  that  I  aright 
continue  under  his  protection  whatever  should 
hereafter  befal  me,  and  at  last  die  on  my  natfre 
soil. 

I  unloaded  my  vessel  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
hauled  her  up  on  the  shore ;  and  turning  her  if- 
side  down,  made  her  a  covering  for  my  arms  and 
baggage ;  I  then  sat  down  to  contemplate  tat 
place,  and  ate  a  most  delightful  meal  on  the  graa\ 
being  quite  a  new  thing  to  me. 

I  walked  over  the  green  swarth  to  the  weed, 
with  ray  gun  in  my  hand,  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my 
girdle,  and  my  cutlass  lianging  before  me.  But 
when  I  was  just  entering  the  wood,  looking  beand 
me,  and  all  around  the  plain.  Is  it  possible,  ssytl, 
that  so  much  art  (for  1  did  not  then  believe  it  *M 
natural)  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  thkpbee, 
and  no  inhabitant  in  it  1  Here  are  neither  baSd- 
ings,  huts,  castle,  or  any  living  creature  to  be  seen; 
it  cannot  be,  says  I,  that  this  place  was  made  for 
nothing. 

I  then  went  a  considerable  way  into  the  wood, 
and  inclined  to  have  gone  much  further,  it  briaf 
very  beautiful,  but,  on  second  thoughts,  judged  rt 
best  to  content  myself  at  present  with  only  looking 
out  a  safe  retreat  for  that  night ;  for  however 
agreeable  the  place  then  seemed,  darkness  wn  at 
hand,  when  every  thing  about  me  would  have  more 
or  less  of  horror  in  it. 

The  wood  at  its  first  entrance  was  composed  ef 
the  most  charming  flowering  shrubs  that  earn  be 
imagined,  each  growing  upon  its  own  stem,  at  *> 
convenient  a  distance  from  the  other,  that  yea 
might  fairly  pass  between  them  any  way  whnost 
the  least  incommodity.  Behind  them  grew  HB- 
berlcss  trees,  somewhat  taller,  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  shapes,  forms,  and  verdures,  the  eye 
ever  beheld  ;  each  also  so  far  asunder  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  spreading  of  their  several  branches, 
and  the  growth  of  their  delicious  fruits,  whhoat  a 
bush,  briar,  or  shrub  amongst  them.  Behind 
these,  and  still  on  the  higher  ground,  grew  an  in- 
finite number  of  very  large  tall  trees,  much  loftier 
than  the  former,  but  intermixed  with  some  ander* 
wood,  which  grew  thicker  and  closer  the  nearer 
you  approached  the  rock.  I  made  a  shift  to  fort* 
my  way  through  these  as  far  as  the  rock,  which 
rose  as  perpendicular  as  a  regular  building,  hav- 
ing only  here  and  there  some  crags  and  oneves- 
nesses.  There  was,  I  observed,  a  space  aO  tie 
way  between  the  underwood  and  the  rock,  wife 
euough  to  drive  a  cart  in,  and  indeed  I  thought* 
had  been  left  for  that  purpose. 

I  walked  along  this  passage  a  good  way ;  having 
tied  a  rag  of  the  lining  of  my  jacket  at  the  slaw 
of  ray  entrance,  to  know  it  again  at  my  utvrint 
back,  which  I  intended  to  be  ere  it  grew  dark,  bartl 
found  so  much  pleasure  in  the  walk,  and  ssvrsTflf 
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atural  grotto  which  was  in  the  rock,  that 
ight  forsook  me  unawares,  whereupon  I 
to  put  off  my  return  unto  the  boat  till 
ning,  and  to  take  up  my  lodging  for  that 
she  cave. 

lown  a  large  bundle  of  underwood,  with 
se,  sufficient  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the 
id  laying  me  down  to  rest,  slept  as  sound 
d  been  on  board  my  ship,  for  I  never  had 
's  rest  together  since  I  shot  the  gulf,  till 
tture  indeed  could  not  have  supported 
b  long  under  much  labour  ;  but  as  I  had 

0  do,  but  only  keep  the  middle  stream,  I 
be  as  used  to  guide  myself  in  it,  with  my 
ost  closed,  and  my  senses  retired,  as  a 
to  drive  the  cart  to  market  in  his  sleep, 
ixt  morning  I  awaked  sweetly  refreshed, 
he  sign  of  my  rag,  found  the  way  again 
the  underwood  to  my  boat.  I  raised  that 
&,  took  out  some  bread  and  cheese,  and 
it  pretty  heartily,  laid  me  down  to  drink 
ce,  which  looked  as  clear  as  crystal,  ex- 
,  most  delicious  draught ;  but  I  had  for- 
mght  me  from  the  sea,  and  my  first  gulp 
naoned  me.  This  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
•  I  knew  my  water-cask  was  nigh  emptied, 
ad,  turning  up  my  boat  again,  I  drew  out 
remained,  and  drank  it,  for  I  was  much 

rer,  I  did  not  despair ;  I  was  now  so  used 
Providence,  and  had  a  sense  of  its  opera- 
riveted  m  my  mind,  that  though  the  vast 
lit  water  was  surrounded  by  an  impene- 
ck,  or  barrier  of  stone,  I  rested  satisfied, 
KHild  rather  find  even  that  yield  me  a 

1  living  stream,  than  I  should  perish  for 
t. 

this  easy  mind  did  I  travel  five  or  six 
the  side  of  the  lake,  and  sometimes  step- 
the  wood,  and  walked  a  little  there,  till  I 
i  almost  half  the  diameter  of  the  lake, 
f  in  a  circular,  or  rather  an  oval  figure. 
m  thoughts  of  walking  back,  to  be  near 
and  lodging,  for  fear  I  should  be  again 
i,  if  I  went  much  further  ;  but  consider- 
1  come  past  no  water,  and  that  possibly  I 
t  find  some,  if  I  went  quite  round  the  lake, 
chose  to  take  up  with  a  new  lodging  that 
an  to  return  ;  and  1  did  not  want  for  a 
laving  brought  out  with  me  more  bread 
se  than  had  served  for  dinner,  the  re- 
of  which  was  in  the  lining  of  my  jacket, 
grew  darkish,  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
at  I  considered  as  I  was  then  neither  very 
lor  dry,  if  I  should  eat,  it  would  but  occa- 
ight,  and  I  had  nothing  to  allay  that  with ; 
snted  myself  for  that  night  to  lay  me  down 

morning  I  set  forward  again  upon  my 
rch,  and  hoped  to  compass  the  whole  lake 
I  had  gone  about  seven  miles  more, 
a  little  distance  before  me,  I  perceived  a 
low  or  cut  in  the  grass  from  the  wood  to 
;  thither  I  hasted  with  all  speed,  and 
tod  for  the  supply  of  a  fine  fresh  rill, 
stilling  from  several  small  clefts  in  the 
I  collected  itself  into  one  stream,  and  cut 
trough  the  green  sod  to  the  lake. 
own  with  infinite  pleasure,  and  swallowed 
leering  draught  of  the  precious  liquid ; 


and  sitting  on  the  brink,  made  a  good  meal  of 
what  I  had  with  me,  and  then  drank  again.  I  had 
now  got  five-sixths  of  the  lake's  circumference  to 
go  back  again  to  my  boat,  for  1  did  not  suspect 
any  passage  over  the  cavern's  mouth,  where  I 
came  into  the  lake,  and  I  could  not  without  much 
trouble  consider  that  if  I  would  have  this  water 
for  a  constant  supply,  I  must  either  come  a  long 
way  for  it,  or  fix  my  habitation  near  it  1  was 
just  going  back  again,  revolving  these  uneasy 
thoughts  in  my  breast,  when  this  rose  suddenly  in 
my  mind,  that  if  I  could  possibly  get  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  I  should  not  have  above 
three  miles  from  my  grotto  to  the  water  :  now  as 
I  could  not  get  home  that  night,  otherwise  than  by 
crossing  it,  and  as,  if  I  lost  my  labour,  I  should 
be  but  where  I  was,  whereas  if  I  should  get  over, 
it  would  very  much  shorten  my  journey,  I  re- 
solved to  try  whether  the  thing  was  practicable : 
first,  however,  looking  out  for  a  resting-place, 
somewhere  near  my  water,  if  I  should  meet  with 
a  disappointment. 

I  then  walked  into  the  wood,  where  meeting 
with  no  place  of  retreat  to  my  liking,  I  went  to  my 
rill,  and  taking  another  sup,  determined  not  to 
leave  that  side  of  the  lake  til  morning  ;  but  hav- 
ing some  time  to  spare,  I  walked  about  two  miles 
to  view  the  inlet  of  the  lake,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised,  just  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  to  see 
a  large  stone  arch,  like  a  bridge,  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  quite  across  the  opening  ;  this 
cheered  me  vastly,  and  pushing  over  it,  I  found  a 
path  that  brought  me  to  my  boat  before  night. 

I  then  went  up  to  my  grotto  for  the  third  night, 
in  this  most  delightful  place  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing early  I  launched  my  boat,  and  taking  my  water- 
cask,  and  a  small  dipping-bucket  with  me,  I  rowed 
away  for  the  rill,  and  returned  highly  pleased  with 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  whereof  I  earned  a  bucket 
and  a  copper  kettle  full  up  with  me  to  the  grotto. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  the  least  part  of  my  satisfaction 
that  I  had  this  kettle  with  me  ;  for  though  I  was 
in  hopes,  in  my  last  voyage,  I  should  have  come 
to  some  shore,  where  I  could  have  landed,  and 
enjoyed  myself  over  some  of  my  fish,  and  for  that 
reason  had  taken  it,  notwithstanding  things  did 
not  turn  out  just  as  I  had  schemed,  yet  my  kettle 
proved  the  most  useful  piece  of  furniture  1  had. 

Having  now  acquainted  myself  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lake,  and  settled  a  communication 
with  ray  rill,  I  began  to  think  of  commencing  house- 
keeper. In  order  thereunto,  I  set  about  removing 
my  goods  up  to  the  grotto.  By  constant  applica- 
tion, in  a  few  days,  I  had  gotten  all  thither  but 
my  two  great  chests,  and  my  water-cask,  and 
how  to  drag  or  drive  any  of  those  to  it,  I  was 
entirely  at  a  loss.  My  water-cask  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  me,  and  I  had  thoughts 
sometimes  of  stopping  it  close,  and  rolling  it  to 
the  place ;  but  the  ascent  through  the  wood  to 
the  grotto  was  so  steep,  4hat,  besides  the  fear  of 
staving  it,  which  would  have  been  an  irreparable 
loss,  I  judged  it  impossible  to  accomplish  it  by  my 
strength ;  so,  with  a  good  deal  of  discontent,  I 
determined  to  remit  both  that  and  the  chests  to 
future  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
An  lu.-ceunt  of  the  srr.-»tti«.— A  rn=.ra  added  to  it — A  %i:>w 
of  that  bulldinu.—  Thr  author  make*  a  little  cart — A  tan  A 
wet-dock  for  hU  boat.— «•«  ■*,•>•  in  quot  of  provision.— A 
dmcription  of  divcm  fruits  and  plant*. — Uo  bring*  home  a 
cart-load  »f  different  turt4.--.Makc*  ex J wrimen t» on  ihein. 

Load*  hmcurt  with  other*— A  fcroat  disappointment. — 

Makes  K'»yd  bread .Never  see*  thu  bun.— The  nature  of 

the  light.  __ 

Having  come  to  a  full  resolution  of  fixing  my 
residence  at  the  grotto,  :ind  making  that  my  ca- 
pital seat,  it  is  proper  to  give  vou  soiu»  description 
of  it. 

This*  grotto  then  was  .1  full  mile  from  the  take, 
in  the  rock  which  encompassed  the  wood.  The 
entrance  was  scarcely  two  feet  wide,  ami  ahotit 
nine  feet  high,  rising  from  the  height  of  seven 
feet  upward,  to  a  point  in  the  middle.  The  cavity 
was  about  fifteen  feet  long  within,  and  about  five 
wide,  lleing  obliged  to  lie  lengthwise  in  it,  full 
nix  feet  of  it  were  taken  up  at  the  further  end  fur 
my  lodging  only  ;  as  nothing  could  staud  on  the 
aide  of  mv  bed  that  would  leave  me  room  to  rcme 
at  it.  Tlie  remaining  nine  feet  of  the  cave's 
length  wi-iv  takeu  up,  first,  by  my  fire-pin  rv, 
which  was  on  the  dec|>est  side  of  the  door-way, 
rangm;  with  my  bed,  (which  I  had  set  close  to  the 
rock  on  one  side)  and  took  up  n-ar  three  feet  :n 
length  ;  ami  my  furniture  and  provisions  of  one 
sort  or  other,  mi  filled  up  the  rest,  that  I  had 
much  ado  to  creep  lietween  them  into  my  l>ed. 

In  the  rhest  which  I  had  taken  for  a  seat  in  tho 
boat,  as  aforesaid,  upon  breaking  it  opi-n  by  the 
water-aide,  1  found  a  mattress,  some  shirts,  shoes, 
stockings,  and  several  other  u-eful  thing**,  a  small 
case  of  bottles  with  cordial**  in  them,  some  instru- 
ments of  surgery,  plaistcrs,  and  salves  :  all  which, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  fish  that  I  had 
salted,  I  carried  to  the  grotto. 

Mv  habitation  being  thus  already  over-charged, 
and  as  1  could  not  however  bear  the  thoughts  of 
quitting  it,  or  of  having  any  of  my  gof  ids  exposed 
to  the  weather  on  tht-  outside,  I  was  natumlllv 

• 

l>cnt  on  rout  riving  huw  I  should  inerease  mv  ae- 
commodnrion**.  A«*  1  had  no  pnwpect  of  enlarging 
the  grotto  itself,  I  could  conceive  no  other  way  of 
effecting  mv  desire  but  bv  the  addition  of  an  outer 
room.  This  thought  pleased  me  very  much,  so 
that  the  next  dnv  1  set  mvself  to  plan  out  the 
building,  and  tract*  the  foundation  of  it. 

1  told  you  ls?fore  then'  was  alxuit  the  «.p:ice  of 
a  cart-wav  between  the  wood  and  the  rock  clear  : 
but  this  breadth,  as  I  was  building  for  life,  (hi  I 
imagined.)  not  apj»earing  to  me  spacious  enough 
for  my  new  ajiartment,  I  considered  how  I  should 
extend  its  hounds  into  the  wood.  Hereupon  1  set 
myself  to  oltscrvp  what  trees  stood  at  a  proper 
distance  from  my  grotto,  that  might  servo  as  they 
stood,  with  a  little  management  of  hewing  and  the 
like,  to  pompom*  a  noble  door-way,  posts,  and  sup- 
porters :  and  I  found,  that  upon  rutting  down 
three  of  the  nearest  trees,  1  should  answer  my 
purpose  in  this  re«*p«-ct ;  and  that  there  were 
several  others,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  grotto, 
and  running  parallel  with  the  rock,  the  situation 
of  which  was  so  happily  adapted  to  my  intention, 
that  I  could  make  them  become,  as  I  faneii-d,  an 
out-fence  or  wall ;  so  I  took  my  axe  to  cut  down 
my  nearest  trees  ;  but  as  I  was  going  to  btrikc,  a 


somewhat  different  scheme  presented  to  my  ima- 
gination, that  altered  mv  resolution. 

In  conformity  with  this  new  plan,  I  fixed  the 
height  of  my  intended  ceiling,  and  sawed  off  my 
nearest  trees  to  tliat,  sloping  from  the  sides  to  the 
middle,  to  support  cross-beams  for  the  roof  tome 
on.  and  left  the  trunks  standing,  by  wayofpilkw, 
both  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the  straetort. 
In  short,  I  worked  hard  ever)'  day  upon  my  build- 
ing for  a  month  ;  in  which  time  I  bad  cut  all  my 
timber  into  proper  lengths  for  my  out-works  and 
covering  ;  but  was  at  a  great  stand  how  to  fix  ay 
:«Me  posts,  having  no  spade  or  mattock,  aid  in 
ground  almost  as  hard  as  flint  ;  for  to  be  sure  it 
had  never  been  stirred  since  the  creation.  I  dm 
thought  I  had  the  worst  part  of  my  job  to  get  owr; 
however,  I  went  on  ;  and  having  contrived,  a 
most  of  my  upright  side  quarters,  to  take  the  vm 
of  trees,  and  leave  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  den, 
where  they  !>cgan  to  branch  tint  and  divide  fits 
the  main  stem,  I  set  one  of  them  upright  afaott 
the  rock,  then  laid  one  end  of  my  long  cetfaf* 
pieces  upon  the  cleft  of  it,  and  laid  the  other  em 
upon  a  tree  on  the  same  side,  whose  top  I  htrf 
also  sawed  off  with  a  proper  cleft  ;  I  then  wort 
and  did  the  same  on  the  other  side  ;  after  thn,  I 
laid  on  a  proper  number  of  cross-beams,  and  tied 
all  very  firmly  tt>gethcr  with  the  hark  of  youni 
trees,  stripped  off  in  long  thongs,  which  answern 
that  purpose  very  well.  Thus  1  proceeded,  cn»- 
ing,  joining,  and  fastening  all  together,  nil  the 
whole  roof  was  so  strong  and  firm,  that  there  wh 
no  stirring  any  part  of  it.  I  then  Fpread  it  ma 
with  small  lop-wood,  on  which  I  raised  a  ridge  of 
dried  grass  and  weeds,  very  thick,  and  thatches 
over  the  whole  with  the  leaves  of  a  tree  verymneh 
resembling  those  of  a  palm,  but  much  thicker,  and 
not  quite  so  broad.  The  entire  surface,  I  might 
say,  was  a*  smooth  as  a  die  ;  and  so  ordered,  by 
a  gentle  declivity  ever}-  way,  as  to  carry  off  tht 
wet. 

Having  covered  in  my  building,  I  was  next  to 
finish  and  close  the  walls  of  it ;  the  skeleton  of 
these  was  composed  of  sticks,  crossing  one  another 
checker- wise  and  tied  together.  To  fill  op  the 
voids,  I  wove  upon  them  the  longest  and  mstf 
pliable  twigs  of  the  underwood  I  could  find; 
leaving  only  a  door- way  on  one  side,  between  t« 
stuns  of  a  tree,  which,  dividing  in  the  trunk,  it 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground, grew  from  thence* 
for  the  rest  of  its  height,  as  if  tho  branches  were 
a  couple  of  trees  a  little  distant  from  one  another, 
which  made  a  sort  of  stvle-wav  to  uiy  room.  When 
this  was  all  done,  I  tempered  up  some  earth  by 
the  lake  side,  and  mixing  It  to  a  doe  consistence 
with  mud,  which  I  took  from  the  lake,  applied  it 
as  a  plastering  in  this  manner  :  I  divided  it  into 
pieces,  which  I  rolled  up  of  the  size  of  a  foot-bal? 
these  lumps  1  stuck  close  by  one  another  00  the 
lattice,  pressing  them  very  hard  with  mv  band* 
which  forced  part  of  them  quite  through  the  snail 
twigs,  and  then  I  smoothed  both  sides  with  the 
liack  ot  my  saw,  to  about  the  thickness  of  fire  * 
six  inch  ex,  so  that  bv  this  means  I  had  a  «a0 
round  my  new  apartment  a  foot  tliick.  Tins  phi* 
ter-work  cost  me  some  time,  and  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  as  I  had  a  full  mile  to  go  to  the  lake  for 
every  load  of  stuff,  and  could  carry  but  Uttje  t* 
once",  it  was  so  heavy ;  but  there  was  neither 
water  for  tempering,  or  proper  earth  to  make  it 
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irith,  any  nearer.  At  last,  however,  I  completed 
ay  building  in  every  respect  but  a  door,  and  for 
ms  I  was  forced  to  use  the  lid  of  my  sea-chest, 
rhieh  indeed  I  would  have  chosen  not  to  apply 
hat  way,  but  I  had  nothing  else  that  would  do  ; 
ad  there  was  however  this  convenience,  that  it 
ad  hinges  ready  fixed  thereon. 

I  aow  began  to  enjoy  myself  in  my  new  habita- 
nt^ Hke  the  absolute  and  sole  lord  of  the  country ; 
nr  I  had  neither  seen  man  nor  beast  since  my 
nival,  save  a  few  animals  in  the  trees  like  our 
]airreis,  and  some  water-rats  about  the  lake  ;  but 
were  several  strange  kinds  of  birds,  1  had 
before  seen,  both  on  the  lake  and  in  the 


Tlmt  which  now  troubled  me  most  was,  how  to 
limy  water  nearer  to  me  than  the  lake,  for  1  had 
o  lesser  vessel  than  the  cask  which  held  above 
venty  gallons ;  and  to  bring  that  up  was  a  fatigue 
tolerable.  My  next  contrivance  therefore  was 
lis  :  I  told  you  I  had  taken  my  chest-lid  to  make 
door  for  my  ante-chamber,  as  I  now  began  to 
all  it ;  so  I  resolved  to  apply  the  body  of  the 
■sot  also  to  a  purpose  different  from  that  it  origi- 
atty  answered.  In  order  to  this  I  went  to  the 
the  where  the  body  of  the  chest  lay,  and  sawed  it 
■rough,  within  about  three  inches  of  the  bottom  ; 
f  the  two  ends,  having  rounded  them  as  well  as  1 
Mid,  I  made  two  wheels,  and  with  one  of  the 
lies  I  made  two  more ;  I  burnt  a  hole  through 
so  middle  of  each  ;  then  preparing  two  axle-trees, 
fcotfiwd  them,  after  setting  on  the  wheels  to  the 
ottom  of  the  chest,  with  the  nails  I  had  drawn 
■t  of  it.  Having  finished  this  machine,  on  which 
bestowed  no  small  labour,  I  was  hugely  pleased 
it,  and  only  wished  I  had  a  beast,  if  it  were 
an  ass,  to  draw  it ;  however,  that  task  I  was 


to  perform  myself,  since  there  was  no 
alp  for  it ;  so  I  made  a  good  strong  cord  out  of 
IT  Baliing-lines,  and  fixed  that  to  drag  it  by. 
Ibbd  all  was  thus  in  readiness,  filling  my  wator- 
sak,  I  bound  it  thereon,  and  so  brought  it  to  the 
retto,  with  such  ease,  comparatively,  as  quite 
■armed  me.  Having  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
rst  essay,  I  no  sooner  unloaded,  but  down  went  I 
with  my  cart,  or  truckle  rather,  to  the  lake, 
brought  from  thence  on  it  my  other  chest, 
•men  I  had  left  entire. 

I  had  now  nothing  remaining  near  the  lake  but 
tf  boat,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  try  to  bring  that 
■  too  ;  but  having  so  frequent  occasion  for  her, 
ft  got  my  water  in,  which  I  used  in  greater  abun- 
bbob  now  than  I  had  done  at  first,  a  great  part 
mW  to  supply  my  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  for 
Raking,  I  resolved  against  that,  and  sought  out 
A*  a  convenient  dock  to  stow  it  in,  as  a  preserva- 
vo  against  wind  and  weather,  which  I  soon  after 
•acted  ;  for  having  pitched  upon  a  swampy  place, 
nergrown  with  a  sort  of  long  flags  or  reeds,  I 
ftOB  cut  a  trench  from  the  lake,  with  a  sort  of 
Hide  or  board  that  I  had  chopped  and  sharpened 
w  that  use. 

Thus  having  stowed  my  boat,  and  looked  over 
II  Bjy  goods,  and  sorted  them,  and  taken  a  survey 
f  my  provisions,  I  found  I  must  soon  be  in  want 
f  the  last,  if  I  did  not  forthwith  procure  a  supply  ; 
w  though  1  had  victualled  so  well  at  setting  out, 
ad  had  been  very  sparing  ever  since,  yet,  had  it 
st  been  for  a  great  quantity  of  fish  I  took  and 
lifted  ia  my  passage  to  the  gul^  I  had  been  to 


seek  for  food  much  sooner.  Hereupon,  I  thought 
it  highly  prudent  to  look  out  before  I  aeaJly 
wanted. 

With  this  resolution,  I  accoutred  myself,  as  in 
my  first  walk,  with  my  instruments  and  anna. 
But,  instead  of  travelling  the  lake  side,  I  went 
along  the  wood,  and  therein  found  great  plenty 
of  divers  kinds  of  fruits ;  though  I  could  scarce 
persuade  myself  to  taste,  or  try  the  effects  of  them, 
being  so  much  unlike  our  own,  or  any  I  had  seen 
elsewhere.  I  observed  amongst  the  shrubs  abun- 
dance of  a  fruit,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it, 
which  grew  like  a  ram's  horn  ;  sharp  at  the  point 
next  the  twig  it  was  fastened  to,  and  circling  round 
and  round,  one  fold  upon  another,  which  gradually 
increased  to  the  size  of  my  wrist  in  the  middle, 
and  then  as  gradually  decreased,  till  it  terminated 
in  a  point  again  at  the  contrary  extreme  ;  all 
which  spiral,  if  it  were  fairly  extended  in  length, 
might  be  a  yard  or  an  ell  long.  I  surveyed  this 
strange  vegetable  very  attentively  ;  it  had  a  rind, 
or  crust,  which  I  could  not  break  with  my  hand  ; 
but  taking  my  knife,  and  making  an  opening  there- 
with in  the  shell,  there  issued  out  a  sort  of  milky 
liquor  in  great  quantity,  to  at  least  a  pint  and  a 
half,  which,  having  tasted,  I  found  as  sweet  as 
honey,  and  very  pleasant.  However,  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  any  more  than  just  to  taste  it.  I 
then  found  on  the  large  trees  several  kinds  of 
fruits,  like  pears  or  quinces,  but  most  of  them 
exceeding  hard  and  rough,  and  quite  disagreeable  : 
so  I  quitted  my  hopes  of  them. 

About  three  miles  from  my  grotto,  I  met  with 
a  large  space  of  ground  full  of  a  low  plant,  growing 
only  with  a  single  woody  stalk  half  a  foot  high, 
and  from  thence  issued  a  round  head,  about  a  foot 
or  ten  inches  diameter,  but  quite  flat,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  just  like  a  cream- 
cheese,  standing  upon  its  edge.  These  grew  so 
close  together,  that,  upon  the  least  wind  stirring, 
their  heads  rattled  against  each  other  very  musi- 
cally ;  for  though  the  stalks  were  so  very  strong, 
that  they  would  not  easily  either  bend  or  break, 
yet  the  fanning  of  the  wind  upon  the  broad  heads 
twisting  the  stalks,  so  as  to  let  the  heads  strike 
each  other,  they  made  a  most  agreeable  sound. 

I  stood  sometime  admiring  this  shrub,  and  then 
cutting  up  one  of  them,  I  found  it  weighed  about 
two  pounds  ;  they  had  a  tough  green  rind  or 
covering,  very  smooth,  and  the  inside  full  of  a 
stringy  jmlp,  quite  white.  In  short,  I  made  divers 
other  trials  of  berries,  roots,  herbs,  and  what  else 
I  could  find,  but  received  little  satisfaction  from 
any  of  them,  for  fear  of  bad  qualities.  I  returned 
back  ruminating  on  what  things  1  had  seen,  re- 
solving to  take  my  cart  the  next  walk,  and  bring 
it  home  loaded  with  different  kinds  of  them,  in 
order  to  make  my  trials  thereof  at  leisure.  But 
my  cart  being  too  flat,  and  wanting  sides,  I  consi- 
dered it  would  can*}-  very  little,  and  tliat  what  it 
would  otherwise  bear,  on  that  account,  must 
tumble  and  roll  off ;  so  I  made  a  fire,  and  turned 
smith  ;  for  with  great  to  do,  breaking  off  the 
wards  of  a  large  key  I  had,  and  making  it  red-hot, 
I  by  degrees  fashioned  it  into  a  kind  of  spindlo, 
and:  therewith  making  holes  quite  round  the 
bottom  of  my  cart,  in  them  I  stuck  up  sticks,  about 
two  feet  high,  that  I  had  tapered  at  the  end  to  fit 
them. 
Having  thus  qualified  my  cart  for  a  load,  I  pro- 
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:     i:'.v'  a  small 
n-tv  fruit,  and 

*     *      -T  tllflll  HTVIT- 

■•:  i.''avv  laden, 
«  \fci  u-e  they  could 

^   .*  :  Nii'l.  a  copper 

.  chi-  I  «*ot  over 

'. »  turns  of  every 

•  •    -.ami  with  a  stick 

•  ^  An  1  tlifii  another, 

x    .xi   tender  ;   but  of 

„   .  -v!i  1  thus  dressed, 

i     the  rest   becoming 

*  tM.i,  for  tlw  cooking. 
.-    m:«<  a  round,  thick, 

.  •  • « ..od  tender,  and  tasted 

■   r»  vtv  preserved  mjiiic 

i„Mm  by,  and,  for  dis- 

•.tmc  of  that  herb. 

•  \  fruits  of  the  pear  and 

,....   .   ;!•.:  different  sorts,  but    1 

.    ":!u;  «>f  them,  for  they  writ' 

,     ,  •  .imi  crabbed  after  stewing 

%  .•  r'Mtn  all  aside.      Lastly,   I 

.    ...  .n'dcream-rhecsc,  as  I  called 

h:i  tasting  the  latter  of  these, 

...i ■..-:■>  and  insipid,  I  laid  it  aside 

•.  •   cut  the  other,  and  tasted  the 

.  .  ■»•  m»  exceedingly  pleasant,  that 

.    ,t  y  er  two  of  it,  and  tossed  it  into 

,  ^mc  through  the  several  kinds  of 

*.♦.!  ;t  mind  to  re-examine  them  after 

,«»»iiM  nuke  nothing  of  any  of  my 

»»«  •.pinaclk      1   tried  several  In  Tries 

.    .  x'     bull  save  a  few  sorts  of  nuts,  they 

%  tasteless.      Then    I   bewail  to  review 

:s,  ,-,|  *oii  Id  find  but  two  sort*,  that  I  h:id 

..to.  Iio|n*s  from.      I  then  laid  the  best  by, 

,  *  the  others  away.     After  this  process, 

»»•*  me  up  near  a  whole  day,  and  clearing 

.  .. «  A'  good -for nothings,   1  returned  to  rc- 

.»  «ii\  cheese,  that  was  grown  cold,  and  was 

u-v  and  liard  I  could  not  get  my  teeth  into 

.  ,. »  wliit-h  I  was  going  to  skim  it  away  out  of 

.\\W\  saying,  <*o  thou  worthies.*,  (fur  1  always 

<%.    it.itid  my  thoughts  to  myself)  :    1  siy,  I  was 

••  -.patching  it,  when  I  checked  my  hand,  and, 

,-ould  make  D(»  impression  with  my  teeth,  had 

„•  id  t«»  trv  what   mv  knife  could  do.     Accord- 

•  *-v.  I  l»egan  at  the  edge  of  the  quarter,  fur  1  had 

vn  vd  but  a  quarter  of  it  ;  but  the  rind  was  grown 

„•  *>:ip!  and   brittle,   that   my  knife  slipping,  and 

«\ing  along  the  cut  edge  of  it,  seratehed  off  some 

.*»ttdcr  as  whit»'  as  possible  ;   I    then  scraped  it 

vickward  and  forward  some  time,  till  I  found  it 

*ould  all  scrape  away  in  th's  powder,  except  the 

•and  ;  upon  which  I  laid  it  aside  again  for  further 

trxpt'rimciit. 

During  this  r.  view  my  kettle  an  1  ramVhorn 
had  been  boiling,  till,  hearing  it  blubber  very  loud, 
and  seeing  there  was  hut  little  liquor  in  it,  I 
whipped  it  off  the  fire,  for  fear  of  burning  its 
bottom,  but  tofik  no  further  notice  of  it,  till  about 
two  hours  after  ;  when  returning  to  the  grotto,  1 
went  to  wash  out  my  kettle,  but  could  scarce  get 
my  ramVhorn  from  the  bottom  ;  and  when  1  did, 
it  brought  up  with  it  a  sort  of  pitchy  substance, 
though  not  so  black,  and  several  gummy  threads 


hanging  to  it,  drawn  oat  !»■»  a  great  length.  I 
wondered  at  this,  and  th«*u_:ht  the  shell  d  th*» 
ram's -horn  had  melted,  or  scm-  such  thing;  till  , 
venturing  to  put  a  little  of  tho  stuff  on  my  tongue,  i 
it  proved,  to  my  thinking,  as  good  treacle  as  I  had  ! 
ever  tasted. 

This  new  discovery  pleased  me  very  much.  I 
scraped  all  the  sweet  thin*  up,  and  laid  it  near  my 
grotto,  in  a  large  leaf  of  one  of  the  trees,  (about 
two  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion,)  to  prevent 
its  running  about.  In  getting  this  curiosity  wit  of 
my  kettle,  1  found  in  it  a  small  piece  of  my  cheese, 
which  I  suppose  had  been  broken  off  in  stirring ; 
and  biting  if,  fur  it  was  soft  enough.  1  think  it  was 
the  iiiott  luscious  and  delicate  mv:>i  1  I  ever  put 
into  my  lips.  This  unexpected  goud-furtuno  pot 
me  on  trying  the  l>est  of  my  pears  again  :  so  setting 
on  my  kettle  with  very  little  water,  and  puttin* 
some  of  my  treacle  into  it,  and  two  of  the  b**: 
pears  quartered,  I  found,  upon  a  little  boiling, 
thev  also  became  an  excellent  daintv. 

if 

Having  succeeded  so  well,  I  was  quite  ripe  for 
another  journey  with  my  eart :  which  I  accordingly 
undertook,  taking  my  route  over  the  stone  bridge, 
to  see  v\  hat  the  other  side  of  the  lake  produced. 
In  travelling  through  the  trees,  I  met,  among* 
other  things,  with  abundance  of  large  gourds, 
which,  climbing  the  trees,  displayed  their  fruit  to 
the  height  of  twentv  or  thirtv  feet  above  the 
ground.  I  cut  a  great  many  of  these,  and  *«ne 
very  large  ones,  of  different  hues  and  forms, 
which,  of  themselves,  making  a  great  load,  vnh 
some  few  new  sorts  of  berries  and  greens,  was  lb* 
gathering  of  that  day.  Hut  I  must  tell  you.  Ins 
almiK-t  foiled  in  getting  them  home  ;  for  coming  to 
my  stone  bridge,  it  rose  so  strop,  and  was  so  ranch 
ruggeder  than  the  grass  or  wood-ground,  that  I 
was  at  a  set  upon  the  first  entrance,  and  terribly 
afraid  1  should  either  break  my  wheels  orpulioff 
my  axle-trees.  Hereupon,  I  was  forced  to  unload, 
and  carry  my  cargo  over  in  my  arms  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge  ;  whither  having  then,  with  le» 
fear  but  much  caution,  drawn  my  cart.  I  loaded 
again,  and  got  safe  home. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  acquisitive  of 
this  journey,  for  now,  thinks  I,  I  shall  have  several 
convenient  family  utensils  ;  so  spent  the  ncxtdty 
or  two  in  scooping  my  gourds,  and  cleaning a«v 
the  pul]i.  When  I  had  done  this, finding  thenub 
to  be  very  weak  and  yielding,  I  made  a  good  tire, 
and  setting  them  round  it  at  a  moderate  distance, 
to  dry,  1  went  aliout  something  else  without  doun. 
Hut  alas  !  my  ho|>es  were  ill-founded  ;  for  coming 
home  to  turn  my  gourds,  and  see  how  dry  the? 
weii',  1  found  them  all  warped,  and  turned  into  a 
variety  of  uncouth  shaj>es.  This  put  mc  to  a 
stand  ;  but,  however,  I  recovered  some  pieces (4 
them  for  iii-e,  as  the  bottom  part-  of  most  of  them, 
after  paring  away  the  sides,  would  hold  some- 
thing, though  they  by  no  means  answered  my  first 
purpose. 

Well,  thinks  I,  what  if  I  have  lost  my  gourdf, 
I  have  gained  experience  ;  I  will  dry  them  iu*t 
tiim;  with  the  guts  in,  and  having  stiffened  their  ; 
rinds  in  their  proper  dimensions,  then  try  f>  | 
cleanse  them.  So  ntxt  morning,  for  I  was  very  , 
eager  at  it,  I  set  out  with  inv  cart  for  another  . 
load  ;  and,  having  handed  them  over  the  bnd£*«  < 
got  safe  with  them  to  the  grotto.  These,  by  pre-  I 
per  management,  proved  exceedingly  valuaWe  to 
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ne,  answering,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  several 
of  plates,  bottles,  pans,  and  divers  other 


I  now  got  a  large  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
im's-horn,  and  filled  a  great  many  of  my  gourds 
with  the  treacle  it  yielded  ;  I  also  boiled  and  dried 
a  large  parcel  of  my  cheeses,  and  hung  them  up 
far  use  ; — for  1  had  now  for  some  time  made  all 
my  bread  of  the  latter,  scraping  and  bruising  the 
lour,  and  mixing  it  with  my  treacle  and  water  ; 
lad  this,  indeed,  made  such  a  sweet  and  nourish- 
ing bread,  that  I  could  even  have  lived  wholly 
apon  h ;  but  I  afterwards  very  much  improved 
a]  by  patting  the  milky  juice  of  the  ram's-horn, 
■■boiled,  to  my  flour,  in  a  small  quantity,  and 
fan  baking  it  on  the  hearth,  covered  over  with 
This  detracted  nothing  from  the  sweet- 
and  mellowness  of  my  bread,  but  made  it 
lighter  than  the  treacle  alone  would  have 


Finding  there  was  no  fear  of  starving,  but  so 
kr  from  it,  that  from  day  to  day  I  found  out 
Nsnething  new  to  add  to  my  repasts,  either  in 
ajbatantials,  or  by  way  of  dessert,  I  sat  me  down 
nerywell  contented  with  my  condition.  I  had 
louring  to  do  but  to  lay  up  store  against  sickness 
nd  the  dark  weather  ;  which  last  I  expected 
ronld  soon  be  upon  me,  as  the  days  were  now 
anapcding  short.  Indeed,  though  I  had  now  been 
Mre  six  months,  I  had  never  seen  the  sun  since 
!  first  entered  the  gulf ;  and  though  there  was 
«ry  little  rain,  and  but  few  clouds,  yet  the 
tightest  daylight  never  exceeded  that  of  half- 
awiour  after  sunset,  in  the  summer-time  in  Eng- 
1116%  and  little  more  than  just  reddened  the  sky. 
far  the  first  part  of  my  time  here,  there  was  but 
ittle  if  any  difference  between  day  and  night ; 
at,  afterwards,  what  I  might  call  the  night,  or 
■aaar  degree  of  light,  took  up  more  hours  than 
1*9  greater,  and  went  on  gradually  increasing  as 
a  time,  so  that  I  perceived  total  darkness  ap- 
1,  such  as  I  had  on  board  my  ship  the  year 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  author  lays  in  a  store  against  the  dark  weather.— 
>  voices.— His  thoughts  thereon.— Persuades  himself  it 
rat  a  dream.— Hears  them  again.— Determines  to  see  if 
lodged  in  the  rock.— Is  satisfied  there  is  nobody.— 
on  what  ho  saw.— Finds  a  strong  weed  like 
.—Makes  a  drag-net.— Lengthens  it.— Catches  a 
'v— Its  description— Makes  oil  of  it. 

I  had  now  well  stored  my  grotto  with  all  sorts 
if  winter  provisions ;  and  feeling  the  weather 
tow  very  cold,  I  expected,  and  waited  patiently 
■r,  the  total  darkness.  I  went  little  abroad,  and 
alloyed  myself  within  doors,  endeavouring  to 
nee  against  the  approaching  extremity  of  the 
■Id.  For  this  purpose  1  prepared  a  quantity  of 
taahea,  which  being  very  dry,  I  spread  them 
■noothJy  on  the  floor  of  my  bed-chamber  a  good 
Irinkneas,  and  over  them  I  laid  my  mattress. 
Eham  I  made  a  double  sheet  of  the  boat's  awning, 
sraail,  that  I  had  brought  to  cover  my  goods ;  and 
saving  akowered  together  several  of  the  jackets 
aai  clothes  I  found  in  the  chest,  of  them  I  made 
1  coverlid  ;  so  that  I  lay  very  commodioualy,  and 
very  long  nights  of  it,  now  the  dark  season 
■tin. 


As  I  lay  awake  one  night,  or  day,  I  know  not 
whether,  I  very  plainly  heard  the  sound  of  several 
human  voices,  and  sometimes  very  loud  ;  but 
though  I  could  easily  distinguish  the  articulations, 
I  could  not  understand  the  least  word  that  was 
said ;  nor  did  the  voices  seem  at  all  to  me  like 
such  as  I  had  anywhere  heard  before,  but  much 
softer  and  more  musical.  This  startled  me,  and 
I  rose  immediately,  slipping  on  my  clothes,  and 
taking  my  gun  in  my  hand,  (which  I  always  kept 
charged,  being  my  constant  travelling  companion,) 
and  my  cutlass.  Thus  equipped,  I  walked  into 
my  antechamber,  where  I  heard  the  voices  much 
plainer,  till,  after  some  little  time,  they  by  degrees 
died  quite  away.  After  watching  here,  and  heark- 
ening a  good  while,  hearing  nothing,  I  walked 
back  into  the  grotto,  and  laid  me  down  again  on 
my  bed.  I  was  inclined  to  open  the  door  of  my 
ante-chamber,  but  I  own  I  was  afraid  ;  beside,  I 
considered,  that  if  1  did,  I  could  discover  nothing 
at  any  distance,  by  reason  of  the  thick  and  gloomy 
wood  that  inclosed  me; 

I  had  a  thousand  different  surmises  about  the 
meaning  of  this  odd  incident ;  and  could  not  con- 
ceive how  any  human  creature  should  be  in  my 
kingdom  (as  I  called  it)  but  myself,  and  I  never 
yet  see  them,  or  any  trace  of  their  habitation. 
But  then  again  I  reflected,  that  though  I  had 
surrounded  the  whole  lake,  yet  I  had  not  traced 
the  out-bounds  of  the  wood,  next  the  rock,  where 
there  might  be  innumerable  grottos  like  mine  ;. 
nay,  perhaps,  some  as  spacious  as  that  1  had 
sailed  through  to  the  lake ;  and  that,  though  I 
had  not  perceived  it  yet,  this  beautiful  spot  might 
be  very  well  peopled.  But,  says  I  again,  if  there 
be  any  such  beings  as  I  am  fancying  here,  surely 
they  don't  skulk  in  their  dens,  like  savage  beasts 
by  daylight,  and  only  patrol  for  prey  by  night  ; 
if  so  I  shall  probably  become  a  delicious  morsel 
for  them  ere  long,  if  they  meet  with  me.  This 
kept  me  still  more  within  doors  than  before,  and 
1  hardly  ever  stirred  out  but  for  water  or  firing. 
At  length,  hearing  no  more  voices,  or  seeing  any 
one,  I  began  to  be  more  composed  in  my  mind,, 
and  at  last  grew  persuaded  it  was  all  a  mere 
delusion,  and  only  a  fancy  of  mine,  without  any 
real  foundation  ;  and  sometimes,  though  I  was 
sure  I  was  fully  awake  when  I  heard  them,  I  per- 
suaded myself  I  had  rose  in  my  sleep  upon  a  dream 
of  voices,  and  recollected  with  myself  the  various 
stories  I  had  heard  when  a  boy  of  walking  in  one's 
sleep,  and  the  surprising  effects  of  it,  so  the  whole 
notion  was  now  blown  over. 

I  had  not  enjoyed  my  tranquillity  above  a  week 
before  my  fears  were  roused  afresh,  hearing  the 
same  sound  of  voices  twice  the  same  night,  but 
not  many  minutes  at  a  time.  What  gave  me  most 
pain  was  that  they  were  at  such  a  distance,  as  I 
judged  by  the  languor  of  the  sound,  that  if  I  had 
opened  my  door  I  could  not  have  seen  the  utterers 
through  the  trees,  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  ven- 
ture out ;  but  then  I  determined  if  they  should 
come  again,  anything  near  my  grotto,  to  open  the 
door,  see  who  they  were,  and  stand  upon  my  de- 
fence, whatever  came  of  it.  For,  says  I,  my  en- 
trance is  so  narrow  and  high  that  more  than  one 
cannot  come  at  a  time,  and  I  can  with  ease  de- 
spatch twenty  of  them  before  they  can  secure  me, 
if  they  should  be  savages  ;  but  if  they  prove  sen- 
sible  humane  creatures,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
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most  of  the  fat  ran  into  the  fire,  and  the  flesh 
proved  so  dry  and  rank  that  I  could  nowise 
endure  it. 

I  then  began  to  be  sorry  I  had  taken  so  much 
pains  for  no  profit,  and  had  endangered  my  net 
into  the  bargain  (for  that  had  got  a  crack  or  two 
in  the  scuffle),  and  was  thinking  to  throw  away 
my  large,  but  worthless  acquisition.  However,  as 
I  was  now  prone  to  weighing  all  things,  before  1 
threw  it  away  I  resolved  to  consider  a  little ; 
whereupon  I  changed  my  mind.  Says  1,  Here  is  a 
good  warm  skin,  which,  when  dry,  will  make  me 
a  rare  cushion.  Again,  I  have  for  a  long  while 
had  no  light  beside  that  of  the  day ;  but  now,  as 
this  beast's  fat  makes  such  a  blaze  in  the  fire,  and 
issues  in  so  great  a  quantity  from  such  a  small 
piece  as  I  broiled,  why  may  not  I  boil  a  good 
tallow  or  oil  out  of  it  ?  and  if  I  can,  I  liavc  not 
made  so  bad  a  hand  of  my  time  as  1  thought  for. 

In  short,  I  went  immediately  to  work  upon  this 
subject  (for  I  never  let  a  project  cool  after  I  had 
once  started  it),  and  boiled  as  much  of  the  flesh 
as  my  kettle  would  hold  ;  and  letting  it  stand  to 
cool,  1  found  it  turned  out  a  very  good  oil  for 
burning,  though,  I  confess,  I  thought  it  would 
rather  have  nutde  tallow.  This  success  quickened 
my  industry,  and  I  repeated  the  operation,  till  I 
got  about  ten  quarts  of  this  stuff,  which  very  well 
rewarded  my  labour.  After  I  had  extracted  as 
much  oil  as  1  could  from  the  beast-fish,  the  crea- 
ture having  strongly  impressed  my  imagination,  I 
conceived  a  ncv  fancy  in  relation  to  it ;  and  that 
was,  having  heard  him  make  a  deep  howling  groan 
at  his  death,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself, 
and  at  last  verily  believed,  that  the  voices  I  had 
so  often  heard  in  the  dark  weather  proceeded 
from  numbers  of  these  creatures  diverting  them- 
selves in  the  lake,  or  sporting  together  on  the 
shore  ;  and  this  thought,  in  its  turn,  contributed 
to  case  my  apprehensions  in  that  respect. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  author  passes  the  summer  pleasantly. — Hears  the 
voices  in  the  winter.— Ventures  out. — Sees  a  strange  sight 
on  the  lake.— His  aneafdnossat  it.— His  dream.— Soliloquy. 
—Hears  the  voiced  again,  and  perceive*  a  great  shock  on 
his  building.— Takes  up  a  beautiful  woman.— He  thinks 
her  dead,  but  recovers  her.— A  description  of  her— She 
stays  with  him. 

I  passed  the  summer  (though  I  had  never  yet 
seen  the  sun's  body)  very  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
partly  in  the  work  I  liavc  been  describing  (for  I 
had  taken  two  more  of  the  beast-fish,  and  liad  a 
great  quantity  of  oil  from  them),  partly  in  building 
me  a  chimney  in  my  ante-chamber,  of  mud  and 
earth  burnt  on  my  own  hearth  into  a  sort  of  brick ; 
in  making  a  window  at  one  end  of  the  above-said 
chamber,  to  let  in  what  little  light  would  come 
through  the  trees,  when  I  did  not  choose  to  open 
mv  door ;  in  moulding  an  earthen  lamp  for  my 
oil ;  and  finally,  in  providing  and  laying  in  stores, 
fresh  and  salt  (for  I  had  now  cured  and  dried 
many  more  fish)  against  winter.  These,  I  say, 
were  my  summer  employments  at  home,  inter- 
mixed with  many  agreeable  excursions.  But  now 
the  winter  coming  on,  and  the  days  growing  very 
short,  or  indeed  there  being  no  day,  properly  speak- 
ing, but  a  kind  of  twilight,  I  kept  mostly  in  my 


habitation,  though  not  so  much  as  I  had  done  the 
winter  before,  when  I  had  no  light  within  dooit, 
and  slept,  or  at  least  lay  still,  great  part  of  my 
time,  for  now  my  lamp  was  never  out.  I  also 
turned  two  of  my  beast-fish  skins  into  a  rug  to 
cover  my  bed,  and  the  third  into  a  cushion,  which 
I  always  sat  upon,  and  a  very  soft  and  warm 
cushion  it  made.  All  this  together  Tendered  my 
life  very  easy,  yea  even  comfortable. 

An  indifferent  person  would  now  be  apt  to  ask, 
what  would  this  man  desire  more  than  he  had! 
To  this  I  answer,  that  I  was  contented,  while  my 
condition  was  such  as  I  have  been  describing; 
but  a  little  while  after  the  darkness  or  twilight 
came  on,  I  frequently  heard  the  voices  again, 
sometimes  a  few  only  at  a  time,  as  it  seemed,  sad 
then  again  in  great  numbers.  This  threw  me  into 
new  fears,  and  I  became  as  uneasy  as  ever,  even 
to  the  degree  of  growing  quite  melancholy,  thoagi 
otherwise  I  never  received  the  least  injury  fan 
any  thing.  I  foolishly  attempted  several  tima, 
by  looking  out  at  my  window,  to  discover  wbst 
these  odd  sounds  proceeded  from,  though  I  knew 
it  was  too  dark  to  see  any  thing  there.  • 

I  was  now  fully  convinced,  by  a  more  delibente 
attention  to  them,  that  they  could  not  be  uttered 
by  the  beast-fish,  as  I  had  before  conjectured,  bat 
only  by  lyings  capable  of  articulate  speech.  Bit 
then  what  or  where  they  were,  it  galled  me  to  be 
ignorant  of. 

At  length,  one  night  or  day,  I  cannot  say  which, 
hearing  the  voices  very  distinctly,  and  praying 
very  earnestly  to  be  either  delivered  from  tat 
uncertainty  they  had  put  me  under,  or  to  haw 
them  removed  from  me,  I  took  courage,  and  am> 
ing  myself  with  gun,  pistols,  and  cutlass,  I  west 
out  of  my  grotto,  and  crept  down  the  wood.  I 
then  heard  them  plainer  than  before,  and  wis 
able  to  judge  from  what  point  of  the  compasitbey 
proceeded.  Hereupon  I  went  forward  towank 
the  sound  till  I  came  to  the  verge  of  the  wood, 
where  I  could  see  the  lake  very  well  by  the  dank 
of  the  water.  Thereon,  as  I  thought,  I  beheld  a 
fleet  of  boats,  covering  a  large  compass,  and  not 
far  from  the  bridge.  1  was  shocked  hereat  beyond 
expression.  I  could  not  conceive  where  they  oust 
from,  or  whither  they  would  go ;  but  supposed 
there  must  be  some  other  passage  to  the  lab 
than  I  had  found  in  my  voyage  through  the 
cavern,  and  that  for  certain  they  came  that  way, 
and  from  some  place  of  which  as  jet  I  had  so 
manner  of  knowledge. 

Whilst  I  was  entertaining  myself  with  ths 
speculation,  I  heard  the  people  in  the  boats  bagg- 
ing and  talking  very  merrily,  though  I  was  toe 
distant  to  distinguish  the  words.  I  discerned  tool 
after  all  the  boats  (as  I  still  supposed  them)  draw 
up,  arid  push  for  the  bridge ;  presently  after, 
though  I  was  sure  no  boat  entered  the  area,! 
saw  a  multitude  of  people,  on  the  opposite  aWa 
all  marching  towards  the  bridge  ;  and  what  wii 
the  strangest  of  all,  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of 
a  boat  now  left  upon  tho  whole  lake.  I  then  w* 
in  a  greater  consternation  than  before ;  bat  *n 
still  much  more  so,  when  1  saw  the  whole  pot* 
of  people,  that,  as  1  have  just  said,  were  maltha* 
towards  the  bridge,  coining  over  it  to  my  side « 
the  lake.  At  this  my  heart  tailed,  and  I  was  jf 
going  to  run  to  my  grotto  for  shelter,  but  tan* 
one  look  more,  I  plainly  d^aooreted  that  the  people, 
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one  after  another  from  the  top  of  the 
ib  if  into  the  water,  and  then  rising  again, 
t  long  train  over  the  lake,  the  lengthways 
ite  out  of  my  sight,  laughing,  hollowing, 
rting  together ;  so  that  looking  back  again 
ridge  and  on  the  lake,  I  could  neither  see 
boat,  or  any  thing  else,  nor  hear  the  least 
stir  afterwards  for  that  time, 
irned  to  my  grotto  brim  full  of  this  amaz- 
mture,  bemoaning  my  misfortune  in  being 
?e  where  I  was  luce  to  remain  ignorant  of 
a  doing  about  me.  For,  says  I,  if  I  am 
d  of  spirits,  as  now  I  have  little  room  to 
tiere  is  no  guarding  against  them.  I  am 
fe,  even  in  my  grotto  ;  for  that  can  be  no 
against  such  beings  as  can  sail  on  the 
i  no  boats,  and  fly  in  the  air  on  no  wings, 
ase  now  appears  to  me,  who  can  be  here 
re,  and  wherever  they  please.  What  a 
le  state,  I  say,  am  I  fallen  to !  I  should 
m  glad  to  have  had  human  converse,  and 
found  inhabitants  in  this  place  ;  but  there 
me,  as  1  supposed  hitherto,  I  contented 
rith  thinking  I  was  at  least  safe  from  all 
Us  mankind  in  society  are  obnoxious  to, 
'  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  next 
know  not ;  nay,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but 
speak  and  show  my  discontent  they  may 
ance  conceive  ray  thoughts,  and  be  hatch- 
nge  against  me  tor  my  dislike  of  them. 
treasure  of  my  spirits  inclining  me  to  re- 
aid  me  down,  but  could  get  no  rest ;  nor 
1  my  most  serious  thoughts,  even  of  the 
y  Providence,  give  me  relief  under  my 
anxiety.  And  all  this  was  only  from  my 
uncertainty  concerning  the  reality  of  what 
eard  and  seen,  and  from  the  earnestness 
ich  I  coveted  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
tmgs  who  had  just  taken  their  flight  from 

Uy  believe  the  fiercest  wild  beast,  or  the 
▼age  of  mankind  that  had  met  me,  and 

upon  my  defence,  would  not  have  given 
the  trouble  that  then  lay  upon  me  ;  and 
e,  for  that  I  had  no  seeming  possibility  of 
ng  rid  of  my  apprehensions.  So,  finding 
not  sleep,  I  got  up  again ;  but  as  I  could 
rem  myself,  all  the  art  I  could  use  with 
vas  but  in  vain  to  obtain  me  any  quiet 
e  height  of  my  distress  I  had  recourse  to 
with  no  small  benefit ;  begging,  that  if  it 

not  the  Almighty  Power  to  remove  the 
I  my  fears,  at  least  to  resolve  my  doubts 
hem,  and  to  render  them  rather  helpful 
rtful  to  me.  I  hereupon,  as  I  always  did 
occasions,  found  myself  much  more  placid 
y,  and  began  to  hope  the  best,  till  I  had 
persuaded  myself  that  I  was  out  of  danger ; 
a  laying  myself  down,  I  rested  very  sweetly 
is  awakened  by  the  impulse  of  the  follow- 
tm. 
ought  I  was  in  Cornwall,  at  my  wife's 

and  inquiring  after  her  and  my  children, 
gentlewoman  informed  me  both  my  wife 
Idren  had  been  dead  some  time,  and  that 
5,  before  her  departure,  desired  her  (that 
aunt)  immediately  upon  my  arrival  to  tell 

was  only  gone  to  the  lake,  where  I  should 
» to  see  her,  and  be  happy  with  her  ever 
I  then,  as  I  fancied,  ran  to  the  lake  to  find 


her.  In  my  passage  she  stopped  me,  crying* 
Whither  so  fast,  Peter !  I  am  your  wife,  your 
Patty.  Methought  I  did  not  know  her,  she  was 
so  altered ;  but  observing  her  voice,  and  looking 
more  wistfully  at  her,  she  appeared  to  me  as  the 
most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld.  I  then 
went  to  seize  her  in  my  arms,  but  the  hurry  of 
my  spirits  awakened  me. 

When  I  got  up  I  kept  at  home,  not  caring  even 
to  look  out  at  my  door.  My  dream  ran  strangely 
in  my  head,  and  I  had  now  nothing  but  Patty  in 
my  mind.  Oh !  cries  I,  how  happy  could  I  be 
with  her,  though  I  had  only  her  in  this  solitude. 
Oh !  that  this  was  but  a  reality,  and  not  a  dream. 
And  indeed,  though  it  was  but  a  dream,  I  could 
scarce  refrain  from  running  to  the  lake  to  meet 
my  Patty.  But  then  I  checked  my  folly,  and 
reasoned  myself  into  some  degree  of  temper  again. 
However,  I  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  What ! 
nobody  to  converse  with,  nobody  to  assist,  comfort, 
or  counsel  me !  this  is  a  melancholy  situation  in- 
deed. Thus  I  ran  on  lamenting,  till  I  was  almost 
weary;  when,  on  a  sudden,  1  again  heard  the 
voices.  Hark!  says  I,  here  they  come  again. 
Well,  I  am  now  resolved  to  face  them ;  come  life, 
come  death.  It  is  not  to  be  alone  I  thus  dread ; 
but  to  have  company  about  me,  and  not  to  know 
who  or  what,  is  death  to  me,  worse  than  I  can 
suffer  from  them,  be  they  who  or  what  they  will. 

During  my  soliloquy  the  voices  increased,  and 
then  by  degrees  diminished  as  usual ;  but  I  had 
scarce  got  my  gun  in  my  hand,  to  pursue  my 
resolution  of  snowing  myself  to  those  who  uttered 
them,  when  I  felt  such  a  thump  upon  the  roof  ot 
my  ante-chamber  as  shook  the  whole  fabric,  and 
set  me  all  over  into  a  tremor ;  I  then  heard  a 
sort  of  shriek,  and  a  rustle  near  the  door  of  my 
apartment,  all  which  together  seemed  very  terrible. 
But  I,  having  before  determined  to  see  what  and 
who  it  was,  resolutely  opened  my  door  and  leaped 
out.  I  saw  nobody;  all  was  quite  silent,  and 
nothing  that  I  could  perceive  but  my  own  fears  a 
moving.  I  went  then  softly  to  the  corner  of  the 
building,  and  there,  looking  down  by  the  glimmer 
of  my  lamp,  which  stood  in  the  window,  I  saw 
something  m  human  shape  lying  at  my  feet.     I 

Sive  the  word,Who's  there  1  Still  no  one  answered. 
[y  heart  was  ready  to  force  a  way  through  my 
side.  I  was  for  a  while  fixed  to  the  earth  like  a 
statue.  At  length  recovering,  I  stepped  in,  fetched 
my  lamp,  and  returning,  saw  the  very  beautiful 
face  my  Patty  appeared  under  in  my  dream  ;  and 
not  considering  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  I  verily 
thought  I  had  my  Patty  before  me,  but  she  seemed 
to  be  stone  dead.  Upon  viewing  her  other  parts, 
for  I  had  never  yet  removed  my  eyes  from  her 
face,  I  found  she  had  a  sort  of  brown  chaplct,  like 
lace,  round  her  head,  under  and  about  which  her 
hair  was  tucked  up  and  twined ;  and  she  seemed 
to  me  to  be  clothed  in  a  thin  hair-coloured  silk 
garment,  which,  upon  trying  to  raise  her,  I  found 
to  be  quite  warm,  and  therefore  hoped  there  was 
life  in  the  body  it  contained.  I  then  took  her 
into  my  arms,  and  treading  a  step  backwards 
with  her,  I  put  out  my  lamp ;  however,  having 
her  in  my  arms,  I  conveyed  her  through  the  door- 
way in  the  dark,  into  my  grotto  ;  here  I  laid  her 
upon  my  bed,  and  then  ran  out  for  my  lamp. 
This,  thinks  I,  is  an  amazing  adventure.  How 
I  could  Patty  come  here,  and  dressed  in  silk  and 
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whalebone  too!  sure  that  is  not  the  reigning 
fashion  in  England  now  ?  But  my  dream  raid  she 
was  dead.  Why  truly,  sayB  I,  so  Hhe  seems  to  be. 
But  be  it  so,  she  is  warm.  Whether  this  is  the 
place  for  persons  to  inhabit  after  death  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell  (for  I  see  there  are  people  here,  though 
I  do  not  know  them)  ;  hut  Ik-  it  as  it  will,  she  feels 
as  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  if  I  can  hut  bring  her  to  stir 
and  act  again  as  my  wife,  what  matters  it  to  me 
what  she  is  !  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  and  com- 
fort to  me.  for  she  never  would  have  come  to  this 
verv  spot  but  for  my  good. 

*f  op-full  of  these  thoughts,  I  re-entered  my 
grotto,  shut  my  door,  and  lighted  my  lamp  ;  when 
going  to  my  Patty  (as  I  delighted  to  fancy  her),  1 
thought  I  saw  her  eyes  stir  a  little.  I  then  set 
the  lamp  farther  off,  for  fear  of  offending  them  if 
she  should  look  up  ;  and  warming  the  last  glass  I 
had  reser\*«»d  of  my  madeira,  1  carried  it  to  her, 
but  she  never  stirred.  I  now  supposed  the  fall 
had  absolutely  killed  her,  and  was  prodigiously 
grieved,  when  laying  my  hand  on  her  breast  I 
perceived  the  fountain  of  life  had  some  motion. 
This  gave  me  infinite  pleasure ;  so  not  despairing, 
F  dipped  my  finger  in  the  wine,  and  moistened 
her  lips  with  it  two  or  three  times,  ami  T  imagined 
they  opened  a  little.  Uj>on  this  I  bethought  me, 
and  taking  a  tea-spoon,  I  gently  poured  a  few 
drops  of  the  wine  by  that  means  into  her  mouth. 
Finding  she  swallowed  it,  I  poured  in  another 
spoonful,  and  another,  till  I  brought  her  to  herself 
so  well  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up.  All  this  I  did  by 
a  glimmering  light,  which  the  lamp  afforded  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  room,  where  I  had  placed  it, 
as  I  have  said,  out  of  her  sight. 

I  then  spoke  to  her  and  asked  divers  questions, 
as  if  she  had  really  l>een  Patty,  and  understood 
me  ;  in  return  of  which,  she  uttered  a  language  I 
had  no  idea  of,  though  in  the  most  musical  tone, 
and  with  the  sweetest  accent  I  ever  heard.  It 
grieved  me  I  could  not  understand  her.  However, 
thinking  she  might  like  to  Ik*  upon  her  feet,  I  went 
to  lift  her  off  the  bed,  when  she  felt  to  my  touch 
in  the  oddest  manner  imaginable  ;  for  while  in 
one  respect  it  was  as  though  she  had  been  cased 
in  whalebone,  it  was  at  the  same  time  as  soft  and 
warm  as  if  she  had  been  naked. 

I  then  took  her  in  my  arms  and  carried  her 
into  my  ante-chamber  again  ;  where  1  would  fain 
have  entered  into  conversation,  but  found  she  and 
I  could  make  nothing  of  it  together,  unless  we 
could  understand  one  another's  speech.  It  is  very 
strange  my  dream  should  have  pre|>osscssed  me 
so  of  Patty,  and  of  the  alteration  of  her  counte- 
nance, that  I  could  by  no  means  persuade  myself 
the  person  I  had  with  me  was  not  she  ;  though, 
upon  a  dcli1>eratc  comparison,  Patty,  as  pleasing 
as  she  alwavs  was  to  mv  taste,  would  no  more 
come  up  to  this  fair  creature  tlian  a  coarse  alcwife 
would  to  Venus  herself. 

You  may  imagine  wc  stared  heartily  at  each 
other,  and  I  doubted  not  but  she  wondered  as 
much  as  I  by  what  means  we  came  so  near  each 
other.  I  offered  her  every  thing  in  my  grotto 
which  I  thought  might  please  her,  some  of  which 
she  gratefully  received,  as  appeared  by  her  looks 
and  behaviour.  But  she  avoided  my  lamp,  and 
always  placed  her  back  toward  it.  I  olmerving 
that,  and  ascribing  it  to  her  modesty,  in  my  com- 
pany, let  her  have  her  will,  and  took  care  to  set  it 


in  such  a  position  myself  as  seemed  agreeable  to 
her,  though  it  deprived  me  of  a  prospect  I  very 
much  admired. 

After  we  had  sat  a  good  while,  now  and  then,  I 
may  sav,  chattering  to  one  another,  she  got  op 
and  took  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room.  When  1 
saw  her  in  that  attitude,  her  grace  and  motion 
perfectly  charmed  me,  and  her  shape  was  incom- 
parable ;  but  the  strangeness  of  her  dress  pat  me 
to  my  trumps,  to  conceive  either  what  it  was,  or 
how  it  was  put  on. 

Well,  we  supped  together,  and  I  set  the  beat  of 
every  thing  I  had  before  her,  nor  could  either  of 
us  forbear  speaking  in  our  own  tongue,  though  we 
were  sensible  neither  of  us  understood  the  other. 
After  supper  I  gave  her  some  of  my  cordials,  for 
which  she  showed  great  tokens  of  thankfulness 
and  often,  in  her  way,  by  signs  and  gestures, 
which  were  very  far  from  being  insignificant,  a* 
pressed  her  gratitude  for  my  kindness.  Wbea 
supper  had  been  some  time  over,  I  showed  bar 
my  bed,  and  made  signs  for  her  to  go  to  it ;  bat 
she  seemed  very  Bhy  of  that,  till  I  showed  be? 
where  I  meant  to  lie  myself,  by  pointing  to  myeeK, 
then  to  that,  and  again  pointing  to  her  and  tear 
bed.  When  at  length  I  had  made  this  matter 
intelligible  to  her,  she  lay  down  very  composes!?; 
and  after  I  had  taken  care  of  my  fire,  and  set  tie 
things  I  had  been  using  for  supper  in  their  placet, 
I  laid  myself  down  too  :  for  1  could  have  notot- 
pieious  thoughts,  or  fear  of  danger,  from  a  form 
so  excellent. 

I  treated  her  for  some  time  with  all  the  respect 
imaginable,  and  never  suffered  her  to  do  the  lent 
part  of  my  work.  It  was  very  inconvenient  to 
both  of  us,  only  to  know  each  other's  meaning  br 
signs  ;  but  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than  pleara 
to  see  that  she  endeavoured  all  in  her  power  to 
learn  to  talk  like  me.  Indeed  I  was  not  behind- 
hand with  her  in  that  respect,  striving  all  I  cobM 
to  imitate  her.  What  I  all  the  while  wondered 
at  was,  she  never  showed  the  least  disquiet  at  her 
confinement  ;  for  I  kept  my  door  shut  at  first, 
through  fear  of  losing  her,  thinking  she  weald 
have  taken  an  opportunity  to  run  away  from  ne, 
for  little  did  I  then  think  she  could  fly. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Wilkins  afraid  of  losing  hii  new  mlaticaa^-Tbey  tin 
togi'ther  all  winter.— A  remark  on  that^-They  begin  to 
know  each  other's  language— >A  long  discourse  betwssi 
them  at  crow-purposes.— She  flies— They  engage  to  w 
man  and  wife. 

Aftee  my  new  lovo  had  been  with  me  a  fort- 
night, finding  my  water  run  low,  I  was  greatly 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  quitting  her  any  tan 
to  go  for  more  ;  and  having  hinted  it  to  her,  wftk 
seeming  uneasiness,  she  could  not  for  a  whife 
fathom  my  meaning  ;  but  when  she  saw  me  math 
confused,  she  came  at  lengtli,  by  the  many  aigni  I 
made,  to  imagine  it  was  my  concern  for  her  wn»A 
made  me  so  ;  whereupon  she  expressively  enosft 
signified  I  might  be  easy,  for  she  did  not  fear  ay- 
thing  happening  to  her  in  my  absence.  On  tb* 
as  well  as  1  could  declare  my  meaning,  I  entreated 
her  not  to  go  away  before  my  return.  As  W0 
as  she  understood  what  I  signified  to  her  by  ac- 
tions, she  sat  down,  with  her  arms  across,  leaafo? 
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*  head  against  the  wall,  to  assure  me  she  would 
rt  stir.  However,  as  I  had  before  nailed  a  cord 
the  outside  of  the  door,  I  tied  that  for  caution's 
ke  to  the  tree,  for  fear  of  the  worst ;  but  I  be- 
ne she  had  not  the  least  design  of  removing. 
1  took  my  boat,  net,  and  water-cask,  as  usual ; 
isirous  of  bringing  her  home  a  fresh  fish  dinner  ; 
id  succeeded  so  well  as  to  catch  enough  for 
Teral  good  meals,  and  to  spare.  What  remained 
■aKed,  and  found  she  liked  that  better  than  the 
esh,  after  a  few  days'  salting  :  though  she  did  not 
i  well  approve  of  that  I  had  formerly  pickled  and 
fed.  As  my  salt  grew  very  low,  though  I  had 
sen  as  sparing  of  it  as  possible,  1  now  resolved 

try  making  some;   and  the  next  summer  I 
fceted  it. 

Thus  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
gather,  till  the  days  began  to  be  light  enough 
r  me  to  walk  abroad  a  little  in  tjie  middle  of 
Mm  :  for  I  was  now  under  no  apprehensions  of 
Br  leaving  me  ;  as  she  had  before  this  time  had 
>  many  opportunities  of  doing  so,  but  never  once 
tempted  it 

I  must  here  make  one  reflection  upon  our  con- 
lot,  which  you  will  almost  think  incredible,  viz. : 
tat  we  two,  of  different  sexes,  not  wanting  our 
Muhar  desires,  fully  inflamed  with  love  to  each 
ther,  and  no  outward  obstacle  to  prevent  our 
fehes,  should  have  been  together,  under  the  same 
xrf,  alone,  for  five  months,  conversing  together 
«m  morning  to  night  (for  by  this  time  she  pretty 
<eH  understood  English,  and  I  her  language),  and 
•L  I  should  never  have  clasped  her  in  my  arms, 
r  have  shown  any  further  amorous  desires  to  her, 
kan  what  the  deference  I  all  along  paid  her  could 
ire  her  room  to  surmise.  Nay,  I  can  affirm,  that 
did  not  even  then  know  that  the  covering  she 
we  was  not  the  work  of  art  but  the  work  of 
■tare ;  for  I  really  took  it  for  silk  :  though  it 
mat  be  premised,  that  I  had  never  seen  it  by  any 
ther  hgnt  than  of  my  lamp.  Indeed,  the  modesty 
f  her  carriage,  and  sweetness  of  her  behaviour  to 
to,  had  struck  into  me  such  a  dread  of  offending 
er,  that,  though  nothing  upon  earth  could  be 
lore  capable  of  exciting  passion  than  her  charms, 
could  nave  died  rather  than  have  attempted  to 
llute  her  only,  without  actual  invitation. 

When  the  weather  cleared  up  a  little,  by  tlie 
*fgM***"«"g  of  day-light,  I  took  courage  one  affcer- 
oon  to  invite  her  to  walk  with  mo  to  the  lake  ; 
mt  she  sweetly  excused  herself  from  it,  whilst 
here  was  such  a  frightful  glare  of  light,  as  she 
lid ;  but,  looking  out  at  the  door,  told  me  if  I 
rould  not  go  out  of  the  wood  she  would  accompany 
ie,  so  we  agreed  to  take  a  turn  only  there.    I  first 
rent  myself  over  the  style  of  the  door,  and  think- 
ng  it  rather  too  high  for  her,  I  took  her  in  my 
•  and  lifted  her  over.     But  even  when  I  had 
in  this  manner,  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
clothing,  it  satso  true  and  close  ;  but  seeing  her 
jy  a  steadier  and  truer  light  in  the  grove,  though  a 
leavy  gloomy  one,  than  my  lamp  had  afforded,  I 
boned  she  would  let  me  know  of  what  silk  or 
gther  composition  her  garment  was  made.    She 
■ailed,  and  asked  me  if  mine  was  not  the  same 
■nder  my  jacket.    "  No,  lady,"  says  I,  "  I  have 
aothing  but  my  skin  under  my  clothes."    "  Why, 
what  do  you  mean ! "  replies  she,  somewhat  tartly ; 
"bat,  indeed,  I  was  afraid  something  was  the 
natter,  by  that  nasty  covering  yon  wear,  that  yon 


might  not  be  seen.  Are  not  you  a  glummt"* 
"  Yes,"  says  I,  *  fair  creature."  (Here,  though 
you  may  conceive  she  spoke  part  English,  part  her 
own  tongue,  and  I  the  same,  as  we  best  understood 
each  other,  yet  I  shall  give  you  our  discourse, 
word  for  word,  in  plain  English.)  "  Then,"  says 
she,  '*  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  been  a  very  bad 
man,  and  have  been  crashee,+  which  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  hear."  I  told  her  I  believed  we 
were  none  of  us  so  good  as  we  might  be,  but  I 
hoped  my  faults  had  not  at  most  exceeded  other 
men's  ;  but  I  had  suffered  abundance  of  hardships 
in  my  time,  and  that  at  last  Providence  having 
settled  me  in  this  spot,  from  whence  I  had  no 
prospect  of  ever  departing,  it  was  none  of  the  least 
of  its  mercies  to  bring  to  my  knowledge  and  com- 
pany the  most  exquisite  piece  of  all  his  works  in 
her,  which  I  should  acknowledge  as  long  as  I 
lived.  She  was  surprised  at  this  discourse,  and 
asked  me  (if  I  did  not  mean  to  impose  upon  her, 
and  was  indeed  an  ingcrashee*:  glummj,  why  I 
should  tell  her  I  had  no  prospect  of  departing 
from  hence  !  "  Have  not  you,  says  she,  "  the 
same  prospect  that  I  or  any  other  person  has  of 
departing  T  Sir,"  added  she,  "  you  don't  do  well, 
and  really  I  fear  you  are  slit,  or  vou  would  not 
wear  this  nasty  cumbersome  coat  (taking  hold  of 
my  jacket  sleeve),  if  you  were  not  afraid  of  showing 
the  signs  of  a  bad  life  upon  your  natural  clothing. 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  imagine  what  way  there 
was  to  get  out  of  my  dominions  ;  but  certainly 
thought  I,  there  must  be  some  or  other,  or  sho 
would  not  be  so  peremptory.  And  as  to  my  jacket, 
and  showing  myself  in  my  natural   clothing,  I 

?rofess  she  made  me  blush  ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
would  have  stripped  to  my  skin,  to  have  satisfied 
her.  M  But,  madam,"  says  I,  "  pray  pardon  me, 
for  you'  are  really  mistaken  ;  I  have  examined 
every  nook  and  corner  of  this  new  world  in  which 
we  now  are,  and  can  find  no  possible  outlet ;  nay, 
even  by  the  same  way  1  came  in,  I  am  sure  it  is 
impossible  to  get  out  again."  w  Why,"  says  she, 
"  what  outlets  have  you  searched  for,  or  what  way 
can  you  expect  out  but  the  way  you  came  in  ! 
And  why  is  that  impossible  to  return  by  again  ! 
If  you  are  not  slit,  is  not  the  air  open  to  you  1  Will 
not  the  sky  admit  you  to  patrol  in  it,  as  well  as 
other  people?  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  fear  you  have 
been  slit  for  your  crimes ;  and  though  you  have 
been  so  good  to  me  that  I  cannot  help  loving  of 
you  heartily  for  it,  yet,  if  I  thought  you  had  been 
slit,  I  would  not,  nay,  could  not,  stay  a  moment 
longer  with  you  ;  no,  though  it  should  break  my 
heart  to  leave  you  !" 

I  found  myself  now  in  a  strange  quandary, 
longing  to  know  what  she  meant  by  being  slit,  and 
had  a  hundred  strange  notions  in  my  head  whether 
I  was  slit  or  not ;  for  though  I  knew  what  the 
word  naturally  signified  well  enough,  yet  in  what 
manner,  or  by  what  figure  of  speech  she  applied 
it  to  me,  I  had  no  idea  of.  But  seeing  her  look  a 
little  angrily  upon  me,  "  Pray,  madam,"  says  I, 
«  do  not  be  offended  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  yon 
what  you  mean  by  the  word  crashee,  so  often 
repeated  by  you,  for  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to 
what  you  mean  by  it !"  u  Sir,"  says  she,  "  pray 
answer  me  first  how  yon  came  here  ? "  a  Madam, 
replied  I, "  will  you  please  to  take  a  walk  to  the 
verge  of  the  wood,  and  I  will  show  you  the  very 
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passage  3"  "  Sir/'  says  she, "  I  perfectly  know  the 
range  of  the  rocks  all  round,  and  by  the  least 
description,  without  going  to  see  them,  can  tell 
from  which  you  descended."  "In  truth,"  said  I, 
"  most  charming  lady,  I  descended  from  no  rock 
at  all ;  nor  would  I,  for  a  thousand  worlds,  attempt 
what  could  not  be  accomplished  but  by  my  destruc- 
tion." M  Sir,"  says  she,  in  some  anger,  "  it  is 
false,  and  you  impose  upon  me.''  "  1  declare  to 
you,"  bays  I,  "  madam,  what  1  tell  you  is  strictly 
true  ;  I  never  was  near  the  summit  of  any  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  or  anything  like  it ;  but  as  you 
are  not  far  from  the  verge  of  the  wood,  be  so  good 
as  to  step  a  little  further,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
entrance  in  hither."  •'  Well,"  says  she,  "  now 
this  odious  dazzle  of  light  is  lessened,  1  do  not  care 
if  I  do  go  with  you." 

When  wo  came  far  enough  to  see  the  bridge, 
"  There,  madam,"  says  I,  "  there  is  my  entrance, 
where  the  sea  pours  into  this  lake  from  yonder 
cavern."  u  It  is  not  possible,"  says  she  ;  "  this 
is  another  untruth  ;  and  as  I  see  you  would  deceive 
me  and  are  not  to  be  believed,  farewell,  I  must  be 
gone.  But  hold,"  says  she,  "  let  me  ask  you  one 
thing  more,  that  is,  by  what  means  did  you  come 
through  that  cavern  ?  You  could  not  have  used 
to  have  como  over  the  rock."  u  Bless  me, 
madam,"  says  I,  "  do  you  think  I  and  my  boat 
could  fly  t  Come  over  the  rock,  did  you  say  ? 
No,  madam,  I  sailed  from  the  great  sea,  the  main 
ocean,  in  my  boat,  through  that  cavern  into  this 
very  lake  here."  u  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  your 
boat  t "  says  she.  '*  You  seem  to  make  two  things 
of  your  boat  you  say  you  sailed  with,  and  your- 
self." "  I  do  so,"  replied  I  ;  "  for,  madam,  I 
take  myself  to  be  good  flesh  and  blood,  but  my 
boat  is  mado  of  wood  and  other  materials."  "Is  it 
so?"  says  she  ; "  and  pray  where  is  this  boat  that  is 
made  of  wood  and  other  materials,  under  your 
jacket  ?■•  *•  Lord  !  madam,"  says  I,  "you  put  me 
in  fear  that  you  was  angry,  but  now  I  hope  you 
only  joko  with  mo  ;  what,  put  a  boat  under  my 
jacket  !  No,  madam,  my  boat  is  in  the  lake." 
*  What !  more  untruths  *"says  she.  "  No,  madam," 
I  replied,  u  if  you  would  be  satisfied  of  what  I  say, 
every  word  of  which  is  as  true  as  that  my  boat 
now  is  in  the  lake,  pray  walk  with  me  thither  and 
make  your  own  eyes  judges  what  sincerity  I  speak 
with."  To  this  she  agreed,  it  growing  dubky  ; 
but  assured  me,  if  I  did  not  give  her  good  satis- 
faction I  should  see  her  no  more. 

We  arrived  at  the  lake,  and  going  to  my  wet 
dock,  '*  Now,  madam,"  says  I,  "  pray  satisfy  your- 
self whether  1  spake  true  or  no."  She  looked  at 
my  boat,  but  could  not  yet  frame  a  proper  notion 
of  it.  Says  I,  "  Madam,  in  this  very  boat  I  sailed 
from  the  main  ocean  through  that  cavern  into  this 
lake  ;  and  shall  at  last  think  myself  tho  happiest 
of  all  men,  if  you  continue  with  me,  love  me,  and 
credit  me  ;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  never  deceive 
you,  but  think  my  life  happily  spent  in  your  ser- 
vice." I  found  she  was  hardly  content  yet  to 
believe  what  I  told  her  of  my  boat  to  be  true, 
until  I  stepped  into  it,  and  pushing  from  tho 
shore,  took  my  oars  in  my  hand,  and  Bailed  along 
the  lake  by  her  as  she  walked  on  the  shore.  At 
last,  she  seemed  so  well  reconciled  to  me  and  my 
boat,  that  sho  desired  I  would  take  her  in.  I 
immediately  did  so,  and  wo  sailed  a  good  way,  and 
as  we  returned  to  my  dock  I  described  to  her  how 


I  procured  the  water  we  drank,  and  brought  it  to 
shore  in  that  vessel. 

"  Well,"  says  she,  *  I  have  smiled,  as  yon  call 
it,  many  a  mile  in  my  lifetime,  but  never  in  such 
a  thing  as  this.  I  own  it  will  serve  very  wed 
where  one  lias  a  great  many  things  to  carry  from 
place  to  place  ;  but  to  be  labouring  thus  at  at 
oar,  when  one  intends  pleasure  in  sailing,  is,  is 
my  mind,  a  most  ridiculous  piece  of  slavery.'1 
"  Why,  pray  madam,  how  would  you  have  me  sail  1 
for  getting  into  the  boat  only  will  not  carry  m 
this  way  or  that,  without  using  some  force." 
"  But,"  says  she,  *'  pray  where  did  you  get  ths 
boat,  as  you  call  it  P  "  O !  madam,"  says  I, 
"  that  is  too  long  and  fatal  a  story  to  begin  upon 
now  ;  this  boat  was  made  many  thousand  mils) 
from  hence,  among  a  people  coal  black,  a  qoito 
different  sort  from  us  ;  and,  when  I  first  had  it, 
1  little  thought  of  seeing  this  country  ;  but  I  will 
make  a  faithful  relation  of  all  to  you  when  we 
come  home."  Indeed,  I  began  to  wish  heartflr 
we  were  there,  for  it  grew  into  the  night ;  and 
having  strolled  so  far  without  my  gun,  I  w* 
afraid  of  what  I  had  before  seen  and  heard,  and 
hinted  our  return,  but  I  found  my  motion  wai 
disagreeable  to  her,  and  so  I  dropped  it. 

I  now  perceived,  and  wondered  at  it,  that  the 
later  it  grew,  the  more  agreeable  it  seemed  to  her; 
and  as  1  had  now  brought  her  into  a  good  humoar 
again,  by  seeing  and  sailing  in  my  boat,  I  was  not 
willing  to  prevent  its  increase.  I  told  her  if  she 
pleased  we  would  land,  and  when  I  had  dodwd 
my  boat  I  would  accompany  her  where  and  as 
long  as  she  liked.  As  we  talked,  and  walked  by 
the  lake,  she  made  a  little  run  before  me,  and 
sprang  into  it.  Perceiving  this,  I  cried  oat; 
whereupon  she  merrily  called  on  me  to  follow  her. 
The  light  was  then  so  dim  as  prevented  my  having 
more  tlian  a  confused  Bight  of  her,  when  the 
jumped  in  ;  and  looking  earnestly  after  her,  I 
could  discern  nothing  more  than  a  small  boat  on 
the  water,  which  skimmed  along  at  so  great  a  rate 
that  I  almost  lost  sight  of  it  presently ;  but  running 
along  the  shore,  for  fear  of  losing  her,  I  met  her 
gravely  walking  to  meet  me,  and  then  had  entirety 
lost  sight  of  the  !>oat  upon  the  lake.  u  This,"  avrs 
she,  accosting  me  with  a  smile,  u  is  my  way  of 
sailing,  which,  1  perceive  by  the  fright  you  were 
in,  you  arc  altogether  unacquainted  with  ;  and  af 
you  tell  me  you  came  from  so  many  thousand 
miles  off,  it  is  possible  you  may  be  made  differ- 
ently from  me  ;  but  surely  we  arc  the  part  of  the 
creation  which  has  had  most  care  bestowed  upon 
it ;  and  I  suspect  from  all  your  discourse,  to  which 
I  have  been  very  attentive,  it  is  possible  you  may 
no  more  be  able  to  fly  than  to  sail  as  I  do."  **  No> 
charming  creature,"  says  I, "  that  1  cannot,  I  wiD 
assure  you."  She  then,  stepping  to  the  edge  of  the 
lako,  for  the  advantage  of  a  descent  before  her, 
sprang  up  into  tho  air,  and  away  she  went,  further 
than  my  eyes  could  follow  her. 

I  was  quite  astonished.  So,  says  I,  then  all  ■ 
over,  all  a  delusion  which  I  have  so  long  been  h> 
a  mere  phantom  I  better  had  it  been  for  me  sever 
to  have  seen  her,  than  thus  to  lose  her  sgani  • 
But  what  could  I  expect  had  she  staid  I  for  its 
plain  she  is  no  human  composition.  But,  says  If 
she  felt  like  flesh  too,  when  I  lifted  her  out  at  the 
door.  I  had  but  very  little  time  for  lenestke; 
for  in  about  ton  minutes  after  she  had  left  ■•• 
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•  of  grief  and  amazement,  she  alighted 
on  her  feet. 

to,  as  she  plainly  saw,  filled  me  with  a 
tot  to  be  concealed,  and  which,  as  she 
told  me,  was  very  agreeable  to  her. 
ras  seme  moments  in  such  an  agitation 
Dm  these  unparalleled  incidents,  that  I 
b  thunderstruck  ;  but  coming  presently 
ind  clasping  her  in  my  arms,  with  as 
and  passion  as  I  was  capable  of  express- 
r  the  first  time  with  any  desire,  "  Are 
ed  again,  kind  angel,"  said  I,  *  to  bless 
ho  can  only  be  happy  in  adoring  you  ! 
hat  you,  who  have  so  many  advantages 
iiould  quit  all  the  pleasures  that  nature 
I  you  for,  and  all  your  friends  and  reta- 
ke an  asylum  in  my  arms !  But  I  here 
%  tender  of  all  I  am  ablo  to  bestow,  my 

instancy." "  Come,  come,"  says  she, 

raptures,  I  find  you  are  a  worthier  man 
light  I  had  reason  to  take  you  for  ;  and 
.'  pardon  for  my  distrust,  whilst  I  was 

*  your  imperfections  ;  but  now,  I  verily 
you  have  said  is  true  ;  and  I  promise 
u  have  seemed  so  much  to  delight  in 
never  quit  you  till  death  or  other  as 
ent  shall  part  us.  But  we  will  now,  if 
9,  go  home,  for  I  know  you  have  been 
uneasy  in  this  gloom,  though  agreeable 
Dr,  giving  my  eyes  the  pleasure  of  look- 
y  on  you,  it  conceals  my  blushes  from 

• 

manner,  exchanging  mutual  endear- 
soft  speeches,  hand  in  haud,  we  arrived 
to,  where  we  that  night  consummated 
Is,  without  further  ceremony  than  mu- 
in  engagements  to  each  other  ;  which 
th9  the  essence  of  marriage,  and  all  that 
and  then  in  our  power. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

or'*  disappointment  at  first  going  to  bod  with 
Ifc.  —  Some  strange  circumstances  relating 
is  resolves  several  questions  ho  asks  her,  and 
lis  fears  as  to  the  voices. — A  description  of 


salm  is  succeeded  by  a  storm,  as  is  every 
its  calm  ;  for,  after  supper,  in  order  to 
ride  the  opportunity  of  undressing  alone, 
lought  might  be  most  agreeable  the  first 
withdrew  into  the  ante-chamber  till  I 
le  was  laid  ;  and  then,  having  first  dis- 
ny  lamp,  I  moved  softly  towards  her,  and 
ato  bed  too ;  when,  on  my  nearer  ap- 
her,  I  imagined  she  had  her  clothes  on. 
sk  a  thorough  damp  over  me  ;  and  ask- 
16  reason  of  it,  not  being  able  to  touch 
lit  of  her  flesh,  but  her  face  and  hands, 
ont  a  laughing ;  and  running  her  hand 
naked  side,  soon  perceived  the  difference, 
9  had  made  such  doubt  of,  between  her- 
ie.  Upon  which  she  fairly  told  me,  that 
he,  or  any  person  she  had  ever  seen 
id  any  other  covering  than  what  they 
i  with,  and  which  they  would  not  willingly 
bat  with  their  lives.  This  shocked  me 
not  from  the  horror  of  the  thing  itself, 
itaste  I  had  to  this  covering,  for  it  was 


quite  smooth,  warm,  and  softer  than  velvet  or  the 
finest  skin  imaginable ;  but  from  an  apprehension 
of  her  being  so  wholly  incased,  in  it,  that  though 
I  had  so  fine  a  companion,  and  now  a  wife,  yet 
I  should  have  no  conjugal  benefit  from  her,  either 
to  my  own  gratification,  or  the  increase  of  our 
species. 

In  the  height  of  my  impatience,  I  made  divers 
essays  for  unfolding  this  covering,  but  unsuccess- 
fully.   Surely,  says  I,  there  must  be  some  way  of 
coming  at  my  wishes,  or  why  should  she  seem  so 
shy  of  me  at  first,  and,  now  we  are  under  engage- 
ments to  each  other,  meet  mo  half  way  with 
such  a  yielding  compliance !  I  could,  if  1  had  had 
time  to  spare,  have  cone  on  starting  objections 
and  answering  them,  in  my  own  breast,  a  great 
while  longer,  (for  I  now  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it ;)  but  being  prompted  to  act  as  well  as 
think,  and  feeling,  as  tenderly  as  possible,  upon 
her  bosom,  for  the  folds  or  plaits  of  her  garment, 
she  lying  perfectly  still,  and  perceiving  divers 
flat  broad  ledges,  like  whalebone,  seemingly  under 
her  covering,  which  closely  infolded  her  body,  I 
thought  it  might  be  all  laced  on  together  some- 
what like  stays,  and  felt  behind  for  tho  lacing. 
At  length,  perceiving  me  so  puzzled,  and  beyond 
conception  vexed  at  my  disappointment,  of  a 
sudden,  lest  I  should  grow  outrageous,  which  I 
was  almost  come  to,  she  threw  down  all  those 
seeming  ribs  flat  to  her  side,  so  imperceptibly  to 
me  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  though  I 
lay  close  to  her ;  till  putting  forth  my  hand  again 
to  her  bosom,  the  softest  akin  and  most  delightful 
body,  free  from  all  impediment,  presented  itself 
to  my  wishes,  and  gave  up  itself  to  my  embraces 
I  slept  very  soundly  till  morning,  and  so  did 
she  ;  but  at  waking  I  was  very  solicitous  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  being  I  had  had  in  my  arms,  and 
with  what  qualities  her  garment  was  endued,  *r 
how  contrived,  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  fruit- 
less attempts  to  uncover  her,  she  herself  could  so 
instantaneously  dispose  of  it,  undiscernod  by  me. 
Well,  thought  I,  she  is  my  wife,  I  will  be  satisfied 
in  everything,  for  surely  she  will  not  now  refuse 
to  gratify  my  curiosity. 

We  rose  with  the  light ;  but  surely  no  two 
were  ever  more  amorous,  or  more  delighted  with 
each  other.  I  being  up  first,  lighted  the  fire,  and 
prepared  breakfast  of  some  fish  soup,  thickened 
with  my  cream-cheese  ;  and  then  calling  her,  I 
kept  my  eye  towards  the  bed  to  see  how  she 
dressed  herself ;  but  throwing  aside  the  clothes, 
she  stepped  out  ready  dressed,  and  came  to  me. 
When  I  had  kissed  her,  and  wished  her  a  good 
day,  we  sat  down  to  breakfast ;  which  being  soon 
over,  I  told  her  I  hoped  every  minute  of  onr 
lives  would  prove  as  happy  as  those  we  so  lately 
passed  together  ;  which  she  seemed  to  wish  with 
equal  ardour.  I  then  told  her,  now  she  was  mv 
wife,  I  thought  proper  to  know  her  name,  which 
I  had  never  before  asked,  for  fear  of  giving  un- 
easiness ;  for,  as  I  added,  I  did  not  doubt  she 
had  observed  in  my  behaviour,  ever  since  I  first 
saw  her,  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  her,  and  a 
sedulous  concern  not  to  offend  ;  which  had  obliged 
mo  hitherto  to  stifle  several  questions  I  had  to  ask 
her,  whenever  they  would  be  agreeable  to  her. 
She  then  bid  me  begin,  for  as  she  was  now  my 
wife,  whilst  I  was  speaking  it  became  her  to  be 
all  attention,  and  to  give  me  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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■lie  could  in  all  I  should  require,  as  she  herself 
should  have  so  great  an  interest  in  eve rything  for 
the  future  which  would  oblige  m". 

Compliments  (if  in  compliance  with  old  custom 
1  may  call  them  so,  for  they  won*  by  uh  delivered 
fromthe  heart)  being  a  little  over  on  both  aide*, 
I  fii-Ht  dcsiml  to  know  what  name  she  went  hy, 
before  I  found  her.  •'  For,"  says  I,  "  having  only 
hitherto  called  you  madam,  and  my  lady  ;  besides 
tin?  future  expression  of  my  love  to  you  in  the 
word  dear,  I  would  know  your  original  name, 
that  so  I  might  join  it  with  that  tender  epithet." 
u  That  vou  Khali,"  savs  she,  u  and  also  mv 
family  at  another  opportunity  ;  but  as  my  name 
will  not  take  up  long  time  to  repeat  at  present,  it 
is  Youwarkee.  And  pray,"  says  she,  "now  gra- 
tify me  with  the  knowledge  of  yours."  "  My  dear 
Youwarkee,"  says  I,  u  my  name  was  I'etcr  Wil- 
kinH  wlien  I  heard  it  last ;  but  that  in  mo  long  ago 
I  had  almost  forgot  it.  And  now"  nays  I, *» there 
is  another  thing  you  can  give  me  a  pleasure  in." 
"  You  need  then  only  mention  it,  my  dear  IVter,"' 
says  she.  *•  That  is,"  sa\s  I,  »•  only  to  tell  me  if 
you  did  not,  by  some  accident,  fall  from  the  top 
of  the  rock  over  my  habitation  u|k>u  the  roof  of 
it,  when  J  first  took  you  in  hen- ;  and  whether 
you  are  of  the  country  u] ion  the  rocks?"  She, 
softly  smiling,  nnswcivd,  u  My  dear  Peter,  you 
run  your  questions  too  thick  ;  as  to  my  country, 
which  is  not  on  the  rocks,  as  you  supposes  but  at 
a  vast  distance  from  hence,  1  shall  leave  that, 
till  I  may  hereafter,  at  more  leisure,  speak  of  my 
family,  as  I  promised  you  before  :  but  as  to  how 
I  came  into  this  grotto,  1  knew  not  at  first,  but 
soon  jKTceived  your  humanity  had  brought  me  in 
to  take  care  of  me  after  a  terrible  fall  1  had,  nut 
from  the  rock,  as  you  suppose,  for  then  1  must 
not  uow  have  been  living  to  enjoy  you,  but  from 
*  far  less  considerable  height  in  the  air.  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  happened.  A  parcel  of  us  young 
people  were  upon  a  merry  swangcan,*  round  this 
arkoe,t  which  wo  usually  divert  ourselves  with 
at  set  times  of  the  year,  chasing  and  pursuing 
one  another,  sometimes  soaring  to  an  extravagant 
height,  and  then  shooting  down  again  with  sur- 
prising precipitancy,  till  we  even  touch  the  trees, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  we  mount  again  and  away.  I 
say,  being  of  this  party,  and  pursued  by  one  of 
my  comrades,  1  descended  d-wn  to  the  very  trees, 
and  she  after  me  ;  but,  as  I  mounted,  she  over- 
shooting me,  brushed  so  stiffly  against  the  upper 
part  of  my  graundec,*  that  I  lost  my  bearing  ; 
and  being  so  near  the  branches,  before  I  could 
recover  it  again,  I  sunk  into  the  tree,  and  rendered 
my  graundco  useless  to  me,  so  that  flown  1  came, 
aud  that  with  so  much  force,  tliat  I  but  just  felt 
my  fall,  aud  lost  my  senses.  Whether  I  cried  out 
or  no  upon  my  coming  to  the  ground  I  cannot 
bay  ;  but  if  1  did,  my  companion  was  too  far  gone 
hy  that  time  to  hear  or  take  notice  of  me ;  as 
shi*  probably,  in  so  swift  a  flight,  saw  not  my  fall. 
As  to  the  condition  J  was  in,  or  what  happened 
immediately  afterwards,  I  must  Ik-  obliged  to  you 
for  a  relation  of  that.  But  one  thing  1  was  quickly 
sensible  of,  and  never  can  forvret.  viz.  that  1  owe 
my  life  to  your  car*1  and  kindness  to  me." 

I  told  her  she  should  have  that  part  of  her  story 
from  me  another  time.    »•  But,"  says  1,  u  there  Is 

*  riiKht.  t  Water  Kumiundcd  with  a  wihmL 

X  The  coming  and  wings  of  skin  they  flew  with. 


something  so  amazing  in  these  flights,  or  swx 
geans,  as  you  call  them,  that  I  must,  as  the  que 
tions  for  this  day,  beg  you  would  let  me  know  wh 
is  the  method  of  them  i  what  is  the  nature  of  yon 
covering  (which  was  at  first  such  an  obstacle 
my  wishes)  ?  how  you  put  it  on  !  and  how  vun  n 
it  in  your  swangcan  ? " 

M  Surely,  my  dearest  Peter,"  says  she,  fc  but  th 
I  can  denv  vou  nothing,  since  vou  are  mv  bi 
katt,*  which  you  seem  so  passionately  to  den 
the  latter  of  your  questions  would  nojt  be  answer* 
for  it  must  put  me  to  the  blush.  As  to  ourroetb 
of  flight,  you  saw  somewliat  of  that  last  nifl 
though  in  a  light  hardly  sufficient  for  you  ;  u 
for  tin-  nature  of  my  covering,  you  perceive  th 
now  ;  but  to  show  you  how  it  is  put  on,  as  « 
call  it,  1  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary,  as  fir; 
I  can,  to  put  it  off,  before  I  can  make  you  cot 
prebend  that ;  which  having  done,  the  wnoW  * 
In?  no  further  a  mvsterv.  But,  not  to  be  tedin 
is  it  vonr  command  that  1  uncover  ?  Lav  tk 
upon  me,  it  shall  he  done.**  Here  I  was  it 
plunge  whether  to  proceed  or  drop  the  questw 
Thinks  I,  if  mv  curiositv  should  be  fatal  to  n 
as  1  may  we  something  I  can  never  bear  her 
after,  I  am  undone.  She  waits  the  comnuuk 
why  so  >  I  know  not  the  consequence.  What  ah 
I  do  i  At  last,  somewhat  resolutelv,  I  asked  hf 
whether  her  answer,  either  way,  to  my  comm 
would  cause  her  to  leave  me,  or  me  to  loveb 
less.  She  seeing  my  hesitation,  and  perreivii 
the  cause,  was  so  pleased,  that  she  cried  out u  N 
mv  dear  I'eter,  nor  that,  nor  all  the  force  on  eart 
shall  ever  part  me  from  you.  But  I  eonceneji 
are  afraid  you  shall  discover  something  in  me  yi 
may  not  like  ;  I  fear  not  that ;  but  an  immodc 
appearance  before-  you  I  cannot  suffer  myself 
be  guilty  of,  but  under  your  own  command/* 

•*  Mv  lnvelv  Yoiiwarkee,"  savs  I.  *•  delay  tb 
my  desires  no  longer ;  and  since  j»u  require 
warrant  from  me,  I  do  command  you  to  do  it 
Immediately  her  grauudec  flew  open,  (discorcrii 
her  naked  Ixsh,  just  to  the  hip,  and  round  t! 
rim  of  her  l>clly,)  and  expanding  itself,  was  ne 
six  feet  wide.  Here  my  lovo  and  curiosity  had 
hard  conflict ;  the  oun  to  gain  my  attention  to  t 
grauiidee,  and  the  other  to  retain  my  eyes  a 
thoughts  on  her  lovely  body,  which  1  had  net 
beheld  so  much  of  before.  Though  I  wa«  tb 
unwilling  to  keep  her  uncovered  too  long,  I  cot 
not  easily  dismiss  so  charming  a  sight.  I  atfe 
tively  viewed  her  lovely  flesh,  and  examined  I 
case'that  enshrined  it ;  but  as  1  shall  give  vol 
full  description  of  this  graiindee  hereafter,  h 
more  proper  place,  I  will  mention  it  no  ftnrtl 
here,  than  to  tell  you,  that  when  1  had  nam* 
surveyed  the  up|>cr  part  of  it,  she  in  a  mow 
con  tract ed  it  mund  her  so  close,  that  the  m> 
eye  could  not  perceive  the  joining  of  the  parti. 

**  Indeed,  mv  dear  Youwarkee,"  saw  I.  "J 
had  the  best  of  reasons  for  saying  yon  waft  i 
fearful  I  should  discover  anything  in  vou  4 
pleasing  :  fur  if  my  liogom  glowed  with  lore  1 
fore,  you  have  now  therein  raised  an  ardent  flan 
which  neither  time  or  aught  else  will  ever 
able  to  extinguish.  1  now  almost  conceive  J* 
you  fly  ;  though  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  h 
you  extend  and  make  use  of  the  lower  part  of  J« 
granndce,  which  rises  up  and  meets  the^jjPC 

*  Husband. 
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I  rather  guess  at  that  by  what  I  hare 
i  raise  the  colour  higher  in  those  fair 
lich  are,  however,  adorned  with  blushes." 
ning  to  her,  and  taking  her  in  my  arms, 
or  the  gift  of  heaven  ;  and  left  off  fur- 
TOgatories  till  another  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ee  <annot  bear  a  atrong  Hjrht— Wilkins  makes 
tea,  which  help  her. — A  description  of  them. 


bkee  and  I  having  no  other  company 
another's,  wo  talked  together  almost 
ning  to  night,  in  order  to  learn  each 
aket.  But  how  compilable  soever  she 
other  respects,  I  could  not  persuade  her 
with  me  to  fetch  water,  or  to  the  lake, 
-time.  It  being  now  the  light  season,  I 
r  to  be  more  abroad  ;  but  alio  excused 
filing  me  her  people  never  came  into 
inons  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
>,  as  they  called  it,  but  kept  altogether 
where  their  light  was  more  moderate 
ier  ;  and  that  the  place  where  I  resided 
requented  by  them  for  half  the  year  ; 
ier  times  only  upon  parties  of  pleasure ; 
ing  worth  while  to  settle  habitations 
ey  could  not  abide  always.  She  said 
prsutt  was  the  finest  region  in  the  world, 
•  king's  court  was,  and  a  vast  kingdom, 
er  twice  or  thrice  more  to  name  the 

>  me  ;  but  not  all  the  art  we  could  use, 
ictating,  and  mine  in  endeavouring  to 
» it,  would  render  me  conqueror  of  that 
syllable,  (for  as  such  it  sounded  from 
.  lips,)  so  I  relinquished  the  name  to 
ig  her,  whenever  she  had  any  more  occa- 
ention  the  place,  I  desired  it  might  be 
(  style  of  Doorpt  Swangeanti  ;*  which 
sed  ;  but  wondered,  as  she  could  speak 
so  glibly,  as  she  called  it,  I  could  not  do 

er  that  the  light  of  ray  native  country 
tronger  than  any  1  had  seen  since  my 
Granndevolet  (for  tliat,  I  found  by  her, 
une  my  dominions  went  by) ;  and  that  j 
ran,  or  ball  of  fire,  which  rolled  over 

every  day,  with  such  a  light,  and  such 
it  it  would  sometimes  almost  scorch  one, 

hot,  and  was  of  such  brightness,  that 
Hild  not  look  at  it  without  danger  of 
She  was  heartily  glad,  she  said,  she 
orn  in  so  wretched  a  land  ;  and  she  did 
e  there  was  any  other  so  good  as  her 
nought  no  benefit  could  arise  from  my 
these  innocent  prejudice*,  so  I  let 
e. 

1  often  lamented  to  me  the  difference  of 
$ht,  and  the  trouble  it  was  to  her  that 
not  at  all  times  go  about  with  me,  till 

>  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  to  see  her 
hi  last  I  told  her  that  though  I  believed 
e  impossible  to  reduce  my  sight  to  the 
of  hers,  yet,  I  was  persuaded,  I  could 
a  to  bear  the  strongest  light  I  had  ever 
lis  country.  She  was  mightily  pleased 
MMght  of  that,  and  said  she  wished  I 
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mi^ht,  for  she  was  sensible  of  no  grief  like  being 
obliged  to  stay  at  home,  when  I  went  abroad  on 
my  business  ;  and  was  resolved  to  try  my  experi- 
ment, if  I  pleased ;  and  in  the  meantime  should 
heartily  pray  for  the  success. — I  lit  on  the  fol- 
lowing invention. 

I  rummaged  over  all  my  old  things,  and' by 
good  hick  found  an  old  crape  hatband.  This  I 
tried  myself,  single,  before  my  own  eyes,  in  the 
strongest  light  we  had  ;  but,  believing  I  had  not 
yet  obscured  it  enough,  I  doubled  it,  and  then 
thought  it  might  do  ;  but  for  fear  it  should  not,  I 
trebled  it,  and  then  it  seemed  too  dark  for  eyes 
like  mine  to  discover  objects  through  it,  and  so  I 
judged  it  would  suit  hers.  For  I  was  determined 
to  produce  something,  if  possible,  that  would  do, 
at  first,  without  repetition  of  trial,  which  I  thought 
would  only  deject  her  more,  by  making  her  look 
on  the  matter  as  impracticable.  I  now  only 
wanted  a  proper  method  for  fixing  it  on  her  ;  and 
this  I  thought  would  be  easily  effected,  but  had 
much  more  difficulty  in  it  than  I  imagined.  At 
first  I  purposed  to  tie  the  crape  over  her  eyes  ; 
but  trying  it  myself,  I  found  it  very  rough  and 
fretting.  I  then  designed  fixing  it  to  an  old  crown 
of  a  hat,  that  held  my  fish-hooks  and  lines,  and 
so  let  it  hang  down  before  her  face  ;  but  that  also 
had  its  inconveniences,  as  it  would  flap  her  eyes 
in  windy  weather,  and  would  be  not  only  useless 
but  very  troublesome  in  flight ;  so  that  I  was 
scarce  ever  more  puzzled  before.  At  last  I 
thought  of  a  method  that  answered  exceedingly 
well ;  the  hint  of  which  I  took  from  somewhat  I 
had  seen  with  my  master,  when  I  was  at  school, 
which  he  called  goggles,  and  which  he  used  to  tie 
round  his  head,  to  screen  his  eyes  in  riding.  The 
thing  I  made  upon  that  plan  was  composed  of  old 
hat,  pieces  of  ram's-horn,  and  the  above-mentioned 
crape. 

When  I  had  finished  the  whole  apparatus,  I 
tried  it  first  upon  myself,  and  finding  great  reason 
to  believe  it  would  perfectly  answer  the  intention, 
I  ran  directly  to  Youwarkee.  *  Come,"  says  I, 
"  my  dear,  will  you  go  with  mo  to  the  water-rill  ? 
for  I  must  fetch  some  this  morning."  She  shook 
her  head,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  wished  she 
could.  "  But,"  says  she,  "  let  me  see  how  light  it 
is  abroad."  u  No,"  says  I,  "  my  love,  you  must 
not  look  out  till  you  go."  "  Indeed,"  says  she, 
"  if  it  did  not  affect  my  eyes  and  head,  you  Should 
not  ask  me  twice."  u  Well,"  says  I,  "  my  You- 
warkee, I  am  now  come  to  take  you  with  me,  and 
that  you  may  not  suffer  by  it,  turn  about,  and  let 
me  apply  the  remedy  I  told  you  of  for  your  sight." 

She  wanted  much  to  see  first  what  it  was  ;  but 
I  begged  her  to  forbear,  till  she  tried  whether  it 
would  be  useful  or  not.  She  told  me  she  would 
absolutely  submit  to  my  direction  ;  so  I  adjusted 
the  thing  to  her  head.  a  Now,"  says  I,  "  you 
have  it  on,  let  us  go  out  and  try  it ;  and  let  me 
know  the  moment  you  find  the  light  offensive,  and 
take  particular  notice  how  you  arc  affected ' 
Hereupon  away  we  marched,  and  I  heard  no  com- 
plaint in  all  our  walk  to  the  lake. 

*  Now  my  dear  Youwarkee,"  says  I,  when  we  got 
there,  "  what  do  you  think  of  my  contrivance,  can 
you  see  at  all  1"  *  Yes,  very  well,"  says  she.  "But, 
my  dear  Peter,  you  have  taken  the  advantage  of  the 
twilight,  I  know,  to  deceive  me,  and  I  had  rather 
have  stayed  at  home,  than  have  subjected  yon  to 
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return  in  the  night  for  tho  rake  of  my  company." 
I  then  assured  her  it  was  mid-day,  and  no  later, 
which  pleased  her  mightily  ;  and  to  satisfy  her,  I 
untied  the  string  behind,  and  just  let  her  be  con- 
vinced it  was  so.  When  I  had  fixed  the  shade  on 
her  head  again  she  put  up  her  liands  and  felt  the 
several  materials  of  which  it  consisted  ;  and  after 
expressing  her  admiration  of  it,uSo  my  dear  Peter," 
says  she,  "you  have  now  encumbered  yourself  with 
a  wife  indeed,  for  since  I  can  come  abroad  in  a 
glaring  light,  with  so  much  ease,  you  will  never 
henceforward  be  without  my  company/' 

Youwarkee  being  thus  in  spirits,  we  launched 
the  boat,  watered,  took  a  draught  of  fish,  and  re- 
turned ;  passing  the  night  at  home,  in  talking  of 
the  spectacles,  (for  that  was  the  name  I  told  her 
they  must  go  by,)  and  of  the  fishing,  for  that  ex- 
ercise delighted  her  to  a  great  degree,  i  5 : 1 1,  above 
all,  the  spectacles  were  her  chief  t!i.  me ;  she 
handled  them  and  looked  at  them  again  *.::d  again, 
and  asked  several  rational  questions  al>>  it  them  ; 
as  how  th^y  could  haw  that  effect  on  her  eyes, 
enabling  her  to  see,  and  the  like.  She  venturvd 
out,  with  them  on,  next  day  by  herself ;  and  a*  she 
threatened,  she  was  as  good  as  her  word,  for  she 
scarcely  afterwards  let  me  go  abroad  by  myself, 
but  accompanied  me  ever}' where  freely,  and  with 
delight. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Yonwarkce  with  child.—  Wilking's  stock  of  provisions. 
—No  beast  or  fish  in  Ymiwarkcc's  country.— The  voices 
again^-Her  reason  for  not  Mving  those  who  uttered  them. 
—She  bears  a  win.— A  hard  speech  in  her  lying-in  —  Divers 
birds  appear.— Their  eggs  (fathered.— How  Wi!ki:n  kept 
account  of  time. 

Aiiout  three  months  after  we  wen?  married,  as 
we  called  it,  Youwarkee  told  me  she  believed  she 
was  breeding,  and  I  was  mightily  pleased  with  it ; 
for  though  I  had  had  two  children  before,  by  Patty, 
yet  I  had  never  seen  either  of  them,  so*  that  1 
longed  to  be  a  father.  I  sometimes  amused  my- 
self with  whimsical  conjectures,  as  whether  the 
child  would  have  a  graundee,  or  not ;  which  of  us 
it  would  lie  most  like  ;  how  wo  should  do  without 
a  midwife  ;  and  what  must  become  of  the  infant, 
as  we  had  no  milk,  in  case  Youwarkee  could  not 
suckle  it.  Indeed  I  had  leisure  enough  for  in- 
dulging such  reveries  ;  for  having  laid  in  our 
winter  stores,  my  wife  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  hut 
enjoy  ourselves  over  a  good  tire,  prattling  and  toy- 
ing together,  making  as  good  cheer  as  we  could  ; 
and  truly  tliat  was  none  of  the  worst — for  we  had 
as  fine  bread  as  need  to  l»e  eaten  ;  wo  had  pears 
preserved  ;  all  sorts  of  dried  fish  ;  and  once  a 
fortnight,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  had  fresh 
fish  ;  we  had  vinegar,  and  a  biting  herb  I  liad 
found  for  pepper  ;  and  several  sorts  of  nuts  ;  so 
there  was  no  want. 

It  was  at  this  time,  after  my  return  from  water- 
ing one  day,  where  Youwarkee  liad  been  with  me, 
that,  having  taken  several  fish,  and  amongst  them 
some  I  had  not  before  seen,  I  asked  her,  as  we  were 
preparing  and  salting  some  of  them,  how  they 
managed  fish  in  her  country,  and  what  variety  they 
had  of  them  there  ?  She  told  me,  she  neither 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  fish  in  her  life  till  she 
came  to  me.  u  How!"  says  I, a  no  fish  amongst  you ! 


why  you  want  one  of  the  greatest  dainties  that  cat 
be  set  upon  a  table.     Do  you  wholly  eat  flesh,71 
says  I,  «  at  Doorpt  Swangeanti  I"     ••  fresh,"  ays 
she,  laughingly,  u  of  what  P  «-  Nay,"  says  I*,  « yea 
know  best  what  the  beasts  of  your  own  country  are; 
we  have  in  England,  where  I  was  born  and  bred, 
oxen,  very  large  hogs,  sheep,  lambs,  and  calves— 
these  make  our  ordinary  dishes;  then  we  have  deer, 
hares,  rabbits — and  these  are  reckoned  dainties ; 
besides  numberless  kinds  of  poultry,  and  fish  with- 
out stint."  "  I  never  heard  of  any  of  these  thingiin  \ 
my  life,"  says  Youwarkee;  *  nor  did  1  ever  eat  aiy  \ 
thing  but  fruits  and  herbs,  and  what  is  made  frn 
them  at  Normbdsgrsutt."    "  You  will  speak  dot  I 
crabbed  word,"  says  I "  again."  u  I  beg  your  pardoB,  | 
ray  dear,"  says  she;  "at  Doorpt  Swangeanti,  I  uj,  j 
nor  I,  or  any  one  else,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  as  ] 
any  such  thing.     But  seeing  you  eat  fish,  as  jm 
call  them,  I  made  no  scruple  of  doing  so  too ;  sad 
like  them  very  well,  especially  the  salted  onei; 
for  I  never  tasted  what  you  call  salt,  neither,  tffl 
I  eime  here.''  "  I  cannot  think,"  says  I,  "what  Mil 
of  a  country  yours  is,  or  how  you  all  live  then.0 
44  O,"  says  she,  "  then*  is  no  want ;  I  wish  yon  and  1 
won*  there.*' — I  was  afraid  1  had  talked  too  mock 
of  her  country  already,  so  we  called  a  new  cuse. 

Snon  after  winter  had  set  in,  as  wo  were  in  bad 
one  night,  I  heard  the  voices  again.  And  thosgn 
my  wife  had  told  me  of  h"r  country-folks,  Swan- 
geans,  in  that  place,  I  lwing  frighted  a  little, 
waked  her  ;  and  she  hearing  them  too,  cried  oaf. 
41  There  they  arc,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  sister  or 
some  of  our  family  are  there  ;  hark  !  I  bene*e  I 
hear  her  voice."  I  myself  hearkened  very  attes- 
tively  ;  and  by  this  time  understanding  a  gnat 
deal  of  their  language,  I  not  only  could  dSstiagsab 
different  speakers,  but  knew  the  meaning  «f 
several  of  the  words  they  pronounced. 

I  would  have  had  Youwarkee  have  gotten  aft 
and  called  to  them.  "Not  for  the  world,**  says  sat 
'•  have  you  a  mind  to  part  with  me  I  Tbosjh  I 
have  no  intent  to  leave  you,  as  I  am  with  dwd,if  j 
they  should  try  to  force  me  away,  without  my  eos- 
pent,  1  may  receive  some  injury,  to  the  dancer  «f 
my  own  life,  or  at  least  of  the  child's."  Tba  i»> 
son  perfectly  satisfying  me,  endeared  the  brag 
creature  to  me  ten  times  more,  if  possible,  tha 
ever. 

The  next  summer  brought  me  a  yawm,*  as  far 
as  alabaster.  My  wife  was  delivered  without  tfst 
usual  assistance,  and  had  as  favourable  a  labosr 
as  could  be.  The  first  thing  I  did,  after  rival 
her  some  fish-soup,  made  as  skilfully  as  I  aa 
able,  and  a  little  cordial,  was  to  see  if  my  yaai 
had  the  graundee  or  not.  Finding  ithad,«*So,,,agr» 
I  to  Youwarkee,  M  you  have  brought  mealfg*> 
mate  heir  to  my  dominions,  whoso  title  sure  caa- 
not  be  disputed,  being  one  of  you."  Though  I 
s|N)ke  this  with  as  much  pleasure  and  in  as  an 
dearing  a  way  as  ever  I  spoke  in  my  life,  and  ana 
innocently,  the  poor  Youwarkee  bant  into  tan 
to  such  excess  there  was  no  pacifying  her.  I 
asked  her  the  reason  of  her  grief,  begged  aad  •* 
treated  her  to  let  me  know  what  disturbed  her, 
but  all  in  vain  ;  till  seeing  me  in  a  violent  paaa* 
such  as  I  liad  never  before  appeared  to  be  is,  a* 
told  me  she  was  very  sorry  I  should  question*^ 
fidelity  to  me.  She  surprised  me  in  sayiaf  tVa 
as  I  never  had  any  such  ■pprclmiawai  *W*>*7 
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wife,"  says  I,"  I  never  had  any  such  suspi- 
you  charge  me  with,  I  can  safely  affirm  ; 
1 1  comprehend  your  meaning  by  imputing 
tiling  to  me."  "  Oh !"  Bays  she,  MI  am  sure 
e  no  cause  for  it,  but  you  said  tliepoor  child 
t  of  us ,  as  much  as  to  intimate  that  had  it 
hit  own,  it  would  have  been  born  as  you 
without  the  graundee,  which  thought  I 
bear ;  and  if  you  continue  to  think  so,  it 
id  me,  therefore  take  away  my  life  now, 
than  lei  me  live  to  see  my  further  misery." 
I  heartily  sorry  for  what  I  had  said,  when 
be  effects  of  it,  though  I  did  not  imagine  it 
»ve  been  perverted  to  such  a  contrary 
g.  But  considering  her  to  be  the  faithful- 
l  most  loving  creature  upon  earth,  and  that 
re  cannot  bear  anything  that  touches  upon, 
be  applied  (though  with  ever  so  forced  a 
ction)  to  an  opprobrious  or  contemptuous 
g,  1  attributed  her  groundless  resentment 
sxcers  of  fondness  only  for  me ;  and  falling 
le  bed  by  her,  and  bathing  her  face  in  my 
[  assured  her  the  interpretation  she  had 
my  words  was  altogether  foreign  from  the 
ley  wqre  spoken  with  ;  professing  to  her 
lever  had,  nor  ever  could  have,  the  least 
f  jealousy.  On  my  confirming  this  abso- 
ifidence  in  her  virtue  by  the  strongest  as- 
ions,she  grew  fully  convinced  of  her  error, 
uiowledged  she  had  been  too  rash  in  cen- 
tra, and  growing  pleased  at  my  fresh  pro- 
\  of  love  to  her,  we  presently  were  recon- 
nd  became  again  very  good  friends. 
n  Youwarkce  had  gathered  strength  again, 
>ved  an  excellent  nurse  to  mv  Pedro,  for 
is  the  name  I  gave  him,  so  that  he  soon 
charming  child,  able  to  go  in  his  twelfth 
and  spoke  in  his  twentieth.  This  and  two 
►vely  boys  I  had  by  her  within  three  years; 
ne  of  which  she  brought  up  with  the  breast, 
y  thrived  delicately. 

not  mention  the  little  intervening  occur- 
which  happened  during  this  period  ;  they 
ng  chiefly  of  the  old  rota  of  fishing,  water- 
nriding  in  the  summer  for  the  winter,  and 
laging  my  salt-work  ;  which,  altogether, 
s  at  full  employment,  comfortably  to  main- 
increasing  family. 

lis  time  I  had  found  out  several  new  sorts 
hies.  I  Iiad  observed,  as  I  said  before, 
nee  of  birds  about  the  wood  and  lake,  in 
nmer  months.  These,  by  firing  at  them 
three  times  on  my  first  coming,  I  had  al- 
iased to  desert  my  dominions.  But  as  I 
r  the  last  two  or  three  years,  given  no  dis- 
»  at  all  to  them,  they  were  now  in  as  great 
as  ever,  and  I  made  great  profit  of  them 
peace  they  enjoyed  ;  and  yet  my  table 
■ranted  a  supply,  fresh  in  the  summer,  or 
ind  pickled  in  winter. 

k  notice  it  was  about  October  these  birds 
»  come  ;  and  most  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
y  were  busy  in  laying  their  eggs,  which  I 
*  that  time  to  find  in  great  plenty  along  the 
rf  the  lake,  in  the  reeds,  and  made  great 
cms  of  them  ;  I  used  also  to  find  a  great 
a  the  woods,  amongst  the  shrubs  and  under- 
These  furnished  our  table  various  ways  ; 
ih  my  cream-cheese  flour,  and  a  little  inix- 
ram's-horn  juice,  I  had  taught  my  wife  to 


make  excellent  puddings  of  them  ;  abundance  of 
them  also  we  ate  boiled  or  fried  alone,  and  often 
as  sauce  to  our  fish.  As  for  the  birds  themselves, 
having  long  omitted  to  fire  at  them,  I  had  an 
effectual  means  of  taking  them  otherwise,  by  nets, 
which  I  set  between  the  trees,  and  also  very  large 
pitfall  nets,  with  which  I  used  to  catch  all  aorta, 
even  from  the  size  of  a  thrush  to  that  of  a  turkey. 
But  as  I  shall  say  more  of  these  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  my  ward,  bv-and-by,  and  of  my  poultry, 
I  shall  omit  any  further  mention  of  them  here. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  how  I  could  keep  an 
account  of  my  time  so  precisely,  as  to  talk  of  the 
particular  months.  I  will  tell  you.  At  my  coming 
from  America,  I  was  then  exact ;  for  we  set  sail 
the  fourteenth  of  November,  and  struck  the  first 
or  second  day  of  February.  So  far  I  kept  perfect 
reckoning ;  but  after  that  I  was  not  so  exact ; 
though  I  kept  it  as  well  as  my  perplexity  would 
admit  even  then,  till  the  days  shortening  upon  me 
prevented  it. 

Hereupon  I  set  about  making  a  year  for  myself. 
I  found  the  duration  of  the  comparative  darkness, 
or  what  might  with  me  be  termed  night,  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  or  day,  gradually 
increased  for  six  months ;  after  which  it  decreased 
reciprocally  for  an  equal  time,  and  the  lighter  part 
of  the  day  took  its  turn,  as  in  our  parts  of  the  world, 
only  inversely  ;  so  that,  as  the  light's  decrease 
became  sensible  about  the  middle  of  March,  it  was 
at  the  greatest  pitch  the  latter  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September;  and  from  thence,  on  the 
contrary,  went  on  decreasing  to  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  I  had  the  longest  portion  of  light. 
Hereupon,  dividing  my  year  into  two  seasons  only, 
I  began  the  winter  half  in  March,  and  the  summer 
half  in  September.  Thus  my  winter  was  the 
spring  and  summer  quarters  of  us  in  Europe,  and 
my  summer  those  of  our  autumn  and  winter. 

From  my  settling  this  matter,  I  kept  little  ac- 
count of  days  or  weeks,  but  only  reckoned  my  time 
by  summer  and  winter  ;  so  that  I  am  pretty  right 
as  to  the  revolutions  of  these  ;  though  the  years, 
as  to  their  notation,  I  kept  no  account  of,  nor  do 
I  know  what  year  of  the  Lord  it  now  is. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Wilkins's  concern  about  clothing  for  Pedro,  bis  eldest 
son. — His  discourse  with  his  wifo   about  the  ship.— Iler 

flight  to  it His  mclnncholy  reflections  till  her  return.— 

An  account  of  what  she  had  done,  and  of  what  she 
brought.— She  clothes  her  children,  and  takes  a  second 
flight.  

As  my  boy  Pedro  grew  up,  though,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, he  had  the  graundee,  yet  it  was  of  less  dimen- 
sions than  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  be  useful  to 
him  ;  so  that  it  was  visible  he  could  never  fly  ; 
for  it  would  scarce  meet  before,  whereas  it  ought 
to  have  reached  from  side  to  side  both  ways. 
This  pleased  my  wife  to  the  heart ;  for  now  she 
was  sure,  whatever  I  had  done  before,  I  could  not 
suspect  her.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  boy's  graundee 
not  being  a  sufficient  vestment  for  him,  it  became 
necessary  he  should  be  clothed. 

]  turned  over  my  hoard,  but  could  find  nothing 
that  would  do  ;  or  at  least,  that  we  knew  how  to 
fit  him  with.  I  had  described  my  own  country 
vest  for  lads  to  Youwarkee,  and  she  formed  a 
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tolerahlo  idea  of  it,  bnt  we  had  no  tackle  to  alter 
anything  with.  **  O,  my  dear,"  says  I , "  had  I  hut 
been  born  with  the  grauudee  !  I  need  nor  l>e  now 
racking  my  brains  to  net  my  child  cloth*1*."  "  What 
do  vou  mean  hv  that !"  savs  shf.  ••  Whv,"  savs  I, 
*'  I  would  have  flown  to  my  ship,  (for  1  had  long 
before  related  to  her  all  my  sea  adventures,  till  the 
vcssel's  coming  to  the  mngn»tieal  rock.)  :tnd  have 
brought  some  such  things  from  thence,  as  you,  not 
wanting  them  in  this  country,  can  have  no  notion 
of.  She  seemed  mighty  inquisitive,  t"  understand 
how  a  ship  was  made,  what  it  was  most  like  to, 
how  a  person  who  never  saw  one  might  know  it 
only  by  the  description,  and  how  one  might  tret 
into  it ;  with  abundance  ef  the  like  questions.  She 
then  inquired  what  sort  of  things  those  needles 
and  several  other  utensils  were,  which  1  had  at 
times  booii  speaking  of,  ,-iud  in  what  part  of  a 
ship  they  usually  kept  Mich  articles.  And  1,  to 
gratify  her  curiosity,  as  1  perceived  she  took  a 
pleasure  in  hearing  me, answered  all  her  question* 
to  a  scruple  ;  n<»t  then  conceiving  the  secret  pur- 
pose of  all  this  inquisitivencs*. 

About  two  days  after  this,  having  been  out  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  morning  to  cut  wood,  at  coming 
home,  I  found  lYdn » crying,  ready  to  break  hi*  heart, 
and  his  little  brother  Tommy  ha  Hiring  to  him,  and 
crawling  about  the  floor  after  him  ;  the  youngest, 
(pretty  baby)  was  fast  asleep  U]niu  one  of  the  1/east- 
flsh  skins,  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  1  asketl  lVdro 
for  his  mother,  but  the  poor  infant  had  nothing 
further  to  sav  to  the  matter,  than"  Mammv  run 
awav,  J  crv  ;  mammv  run  awav,  I  crv."  1  admired 
where  she  was  goiii',  ue\er  before  misning  her 
from  our  habitation.  However,  I  waited  patiently 
till  bed -time,  but  no  wife.  1  grew  \cry  uneasy 
then.  Yet  as  my  ehiidreii  were  tired  an<l  slc«-py, 
I  thought  I  hu<l  best  go  to  bed  with  them,  and 
make  quiet.  So,  giving  all  three  their  suppers,  we 
lay  down  together.  They  slept ;  but  my  mind  was 
too  full  to  permit  the  cli»sure  of  mv  eves.  A 
thousand  different  chimeras  swam  in  my  imagina- 
tion relating  to  mv  wife.  One  while  I  fancied  her 
carried  awav  hv  her  kin-folks  ;  then  that  she  wa* 
gone  of  h»-r  own  accord  to  make  peace  with  her 
father.  lint  that  thought  would  not  ti\,  being  put 
aside  by  her  constant  tenderness  to  her  children, 
and  regard  to  me,  whom  I  was  sure  she  would 
not  ha\c  n't  without  notice.  "  Hut  alas  !"  says  1, 
44  she  mav  r-vin  now  be  near  me,  but  taken  so  ill  she 
cannot  get  home  ;  or  she  mav  have  died  sudilenlv 
in  the  wood."  I  lay  tumbling  and  tossing  in  great 
anxiety,  not  able  to  find  out  any  excusable  occa- 
sion she  could  have  of  so  long  absence.  And  then, 
thinks  I,  if  she  should  either  bo  d<  ad,  or  have 
quite  left  me,  which  will  be  of  equally  bad  conse- 
quence to  me,  what  can  1  do  with  three  poor  helpless 
infants?  If  they  were  a  little  more  grown  up, 
they  might  be  helpful  to  me,  and  to  e;,ch  other  ; 
but  at  tluir  age,  how  sliall  I  ever  rear  them,  with- 
out the  tenderness  of  a  mother  f  and  to  h'o  them 
pine  away  before  my  face,  and  not  know  how  to 
lielp  them,  will  distract  me. 

Finding  I  could  neither  sleep  nr  lie  still,  I  rose, 
intending  to  search  all  the  woods  al>out,  and  call 
to  her,  that  if  any  accident  had  prevcntiMl  sight  of 
her,  she  might  at  least  hear  inc.  Hut  upon  open- 
ing the  door,  and  just  stepping  out,  how  agreeably 
was  I  surprised  to  meet  her  coming  in,  with 
something  on  her  arm  !     "  My  dear  Youwnrkee," 


savs  I,  "  where  have  vou  been  1  What  has  befallen 
you  to  keep  you  out  so  long  t  The  poor  children 
liave  been  at  their  wits*  end  to  find  you.  and  I,  my 
dear,  have  l»een  inconsolable,  and  was  now  afawat 
distracted,  coming  in  search  of  you. !* 

Youwnrkee  looked  verv  blank,  to  think  mhts 
concern  she  had  given  me  and  the  children.  -My 
dearest  Peter,"  says  she,  (kissing  me,)  **  pray  for- 
give  the  only  thing  f  have  ever  done  to  offend  yon, 
and  the  last  cause  you  shall  ever  have,  by  my  good 
will,  to  complain  of  me  ;  but  waik  within  doun, 
and  1  will  give  you  a  further  account  of  ray  ab- 
sence. Do  not  you  remember  what  delight  I  took 
the  other  day  to  hear  you  talk  of  your  ship  f*  **  Ye*/ 
says  I ,  **  you  did  so,  but  what  of  that  V9  "  Nay,  pray/ 
says  *die,  ••  forgive  me,  for  I  have  been  to  see  h." 
"That  is  im  possible,"  says  I  ;  and  truly  this  wit 
the  first  time  T  ever  thought  she  went  about  to  de- 
e  i\  enie.  "  I  do  assure  you,"'  says  she,4*! have; and 
a  wonderful  thing  it  is ;  but  if  you  distrust  me, 
and  what  1  say,  I  have  brought  proof  of  it ;  *a» 
out  with  me  to  the  verge  of  the  wood,  and  satany 
yourself.''  4t  But  pray,"'  says  I,  *4  who  presented 
you  with  this  upon  your  arm  I"  "  I  vow,n«aji 
she, •*  I  had  forgot  this  ;  yes,  this  will,  1  believe, 
confirm  to  you  what  I  have  said."  I  turned  s 
owrnnd  over;  and  looking  wishfully  upon  her, 
sjvs  I,  "  This  waistcoat,  indeed,  is  the  very  fellow 
to  one  that  lay  in  the  captain's  locker,  in  the 
ca  bin Z'  4*  Say  not  t he  very  fel low,"  says  she, u  1** 
rather  sav  the  verv  same  ;  for  I  will  assure  von  it 
is  so  ;  and  had  you  been  with  me,  we  might  haw 
got  so  many  things  for  ourselves  and  the  children, 
we  should  never  have  wanted  more,  though  *e 
lived  these  hundred  years  ;  but  as  it  is,  1  hut 
left  something  without  the  wood,  for  you  to  bring 
up.*'  When  we  had  had  our  talk  out,  she  hearing 
the  children  stir,  took  them  up,  and  was  going, ai 
she  always  did,  to  get  their  breakfasts.  "Hold,* 
says  1, 4*  this  journey  must  have  fatigued  you  too 
much  already,  lay  yourself  to  rest,  and  leave  ever/ 
thing  else  to  me.*'  u  My  dear,"  says  she,  ** yon 
sc-m  to  think  this  flight  tiresome,  but  you  an 
mistaken  ;  I  am  more  weary  with  walking  to  tat 
lake  and  back  again,  than  with  all  the  rest.  (V 
says  she, "  if  you  had  but  the  grauudee,  flying 
would  rest  you  after  the  greatest  labour;  fortht 
parts  which  are  moved  with  exercise  on  the  earth 
are  all  at  rest  in  flight ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
parts  used  in  flight  are,  when  on  earthly  trawL 
The  whole  trouble  of  flight  is  in  mounting  fnm 
tin*  plain  ground  ;  but  when  once  yon  arc  upon 
the  grauudec,  at  a  proper  height,  all  the  rest* 
play,  a  mere  trifle  ;  you  need  only  think  of  year 
way,  and  incline  to  it;  your  graundee  directs y* 
a*  readily  as  your  feet  obey  you  on  the  grODiy 
without  thinking  of  every  step  you  take  ;  it  do* 
not  require1  labour  as  your  boat  doe*,  to  keep  yon 


i 


g«nng. 
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Alter  we  had  composed  ourselves,  we  walked  ■> 
the  verge  of  the  wood,  to  see  what  cargo  my  *ifr 
had  brought  from  the  ship.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  bulk  of  it  ;  and  seeing,  by  the  outside,  it  con- 
sisted  of  clot  lies,  I  took  it,  with  much  ado,  upon 
my  shoulders,  and  carried  it  home.  But  up* 
opening  it,  I  found  far  more  treasure  than  I  couM 
have  imagined  :  for  there  was  a  hammer,  a  great 
many  spikes  and  nails,  three  spoons,  about  fre 
plate*  of  ]»cwtcr,  four  knives,  and  a  fork,  a  kdvJJ 
china  punch-bowl,  two  chocolate  cups,  a  pipe*  * 
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and  several  of  pins,  a  parcel  of  coarse 
%  pair  of  shoes,  and  abundance  of  such 
ings  as  she  had  heard  me  wish  for  and 
;  besides  as  much  linen  and  woollen,  of 

or  another,  as  made  a  good  package  for 
her  things  ;  with  a  great  tin  porridge-pot, 
two  gallons,  tied  to  the  outside  :  and  all 

nicely  stowed,  as  if  she  had  been  bred 

I  had  viewed  the  bundle,  and  poised  the 
"  How  was  it  possible,  my  dear  Youwar- 
d  I,  u  for  you  to  bring  all  this  ?  You 
ver  carry  them  in  your  hands."  u  No, 
lied  she,  "  I  carried  them  on  my  back." 
ssible,"  says  I, "  for  your  graundee  to  bear 
and  all  this  weight  too,  in  the  air,  and  to 
eight  as  the  top  of  these  rocks  ? "  "  You 
ys,"  replies  she,  "  make  the  height  a  part 
lifficulty  in  flying  ;  but  you  are  deceived ; 
e  first  stroke  (I  have  heard  you  say  often) 
le  is  half  the  battle,  so  it  is  in  flying  ;  get 
fairly  on  the  wind,  nothing  can  hurt  you 
is.  My  method,  let  me  tell  you,  was  this : 
1  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  where 
tand  clear,  having  first  put  up  my  burthen, 
a  have  there  ;  and  then,  getting  that  on 
,  near  my  shoulders,  I  took  the  two  cords 
hang  loose  to  it  in  my  two  hands,  and 
g  my  graundee,  leaped  off,  flatwise,  with 
towards  the  water ;  when  instantly, 
wo  or  three  good  strokes  with  my  graun- 
is  out  of  danger.  Now,  if  I  had  found 
lie  too  heavy  to  make  my  first  strokes 
ihould  directly  have  turned  on  my  back, 
my  bundle,  and  floated  in  my  graundee 
ip  again,  as  you  once  saw  me  float  on  the 
Says  1,  "  You  must  have  flown  a  prodi- 
tance  to  the  ship,  for  I  was  several  days 
believe  three  weeks,  from  my  ship,  before 
^d  the  gulf;  and  after  that,  could  be 
i  than  five  weeks,  (as  I  accounted  for  it,) 
.  great  rate  of  sailing  too,  under  the  rock 
reached  the  lake  ;  so  that  the  ship  must 
mstrous  way  off."  "No,  no,"  says  she, 
hip  lies  but  over  yon  cliff,  that  rises  as  it 
h  two  points  ;  and  as  to  the  rock  itself,  it 
oader  than  our  lake  is  long.  But  what 
U  so  tedious  in  your  passage  was,  many 
indings  and  turnings  in  the  casern  return- 
themselvcs  again  ;  so  that  you  might  have 
rod  and  round  until  this  time,  if  the  tide 
luckily  struck  you  into  the  direct  passage : 
ys  she,  "  I  have  heard  from  some  of  my 
nen,  who  have  flown  up  it,  but  could  never 
>  through." 

sh  with  all  ray  heart,"  says  I,  u  Fortune 
tight  ine  first  to  light  in  this  country  ;  or 
your  sake  I  could  almost  say)  had  never 
me  into  it  at  all  :  for  to  be  a  creature 
ast  significance  of  the  whole  race  about 
melancholy  circumstance."  "  Fear  not," 
,  amy  love,  for  you  have  a  wife  will  hazard 
rou,  though  you  are  restrained.  And  as 
nations  and  affections  are  so  much  yours, 
jed  but  know  your  desires  to  execute  them, 
-  my  power  extends,  surely  you,  who  can 
lotber,  maybe  content  to  forego  the  trouble 
own  performance.  I  perceive,  indeed," 
d  she,  u  you  want  mightily  to  go  to  your 
d  are  more  uneasy,  now  you  know  it  is 


safe,  than  you  was  before ;  but  that  being  past  my 
skili  to  assist  you  in,  if  you  will  command  your 
deputy  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  your  stead, 
I  am  ready  to  obey  you." 

Thus  ended  our  conversation  about  the  ship  for 
that  time.  But  it  left  not  my  mind  so  soon  ;  for 
a  stronger  hankering  after  it  pursued  me  now 
than  ever,  since  my  wife's  flight ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

We  sat  us  down,  and  sorted  out  our  cargo,  piece 
by  piece  ;  and  having  found  several  things  proper 
for  the  children,  my  wife  longed  to  enter  upon 
some  piece  of  work  towards  clothing  Pedro,  in  the 
manner  she  had  heard  me  talk  of  ;  and  laid  havd 
at  me  to  show  her  the  use  of  the  needles,  thread, 
and  other  things  she  had  brought  Indeed,  I  must 
say,  she  proved  very  tractable ;  and  from  the  little 
instruction  I  was  able  to  give  her,  soon  outwrought 
my  knowledge ;  for  1  could  only  show  her  that  the 
thread  went  through  the  needle,  and  both  through 
the  cloth  to  hold  it  together ;  but  for  any  thing 
else  1  was  as  ignorant  as  she.  In  much  less  time 
than  I  could  have  imagined,  she  had  clothed  my 
son  Pedro,  and  had  made  a  sort  of  mantle  for  the 
youngest.  But  now,  seeing  us  so  smart,  (for  I 
took  upon  me  sometimes  to  wear  the  green  waist- 
coat she  had  brought,  under  my  dirty  jacket,)  she 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  as  she  said,  in  our 
fine  company  ;  and  afterwards  (as  I  shall  soon 
acquaint  you)  got  into  our  fashion. 

Seeing  the  advantages  of  her  flight  to  the  ship, 
and  that  so  many  conveniences  arose  from  it,  she 
was  frequently  at  me  to  let  her  go  again.  I  should 
as  much  have  wished  for  another  return  of  goods 
as  she,  but  I  could  by  no  means  think  of  parting 
with  my  factor ;  for  I  knew  her  eagerness  to  please 
me,  and  that  she  would  stick  at  nothing  to  perform 
it ;  and,  thinks  I,  should  any  accident  happen  to 
her,  by  over-loading,  or  otherwise,  and  I  should 
lose  her,  all  the  other  commodities  of  the  whole 
world  put  together  would  not  compensate  her  loss. 
But  as  she  so  earnestly  desired  it,  and  assured  me 
she  would  run  no  hazards,  I  was  prevailed  on  at 
length,  by  her  incessant  importunities,  to  let  her 
go,  though  under  certain  restrictions,  which  she 
promised  me  to  comply  with.  At  first,  I  insisted 
upon  it,  that  she  should  take  a  tour  quite  round 
the  rock,  setting  out  the  same  way  I  had  last 
gone  with  my  boat ;  and,  if  possible,  find  out  the 
gulf,  which,  I  told  her,  she  could  not  mistake,  by 
reason  of  the  noise  the  fall  of  the  water  made, 
and  desired  her  to  remark  the  place,  so  as  I  might 
know,  within  side,  where  it  was  without.  And 
then,  I  told  her,  she  might  review  and  search 
every  hole  in  the  ship  as  she  pleased ;  and  if  there 
were  any  small  things  she  had  a  mind  to  briag 
from  it,  she  was  welcome,  provided  the  bundle  she 
should  make  up  was  not  above  a  fourth  part 
either  of  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  last.  All 
which  she  having  engaged  punctually  to  observe, 
she  bid  me  not  expect  her  till  I  saw  her,  and 
she  would  return  as  soon  as  possible.  1  then 
went  with  her  to  the  confines  of  the  wood,  (for  I 
told  her  I  desired  to  see  her  mount,)  and  she,  after 
we  had  embraced,  bidding  me  to  stand  behind  her, 
took  her  flight. 
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CIIMTKH   X\. 

rh<>  iiiiHm  r  o|nmi«  Iut  llinlit.  -  -  A  (K'iiTiption  of  a 
pliiiiiin  In  llii*Rraun«liv  Sho  ilmN  out  tin-  Kiilf.  not  fur 
faun  I  hi*  Nhlp  Mrinii*  Imiiip  more  muni-.  -Make*  Iut  a 
pinrii  hj  Iut  Iiii^KiiiiI-  .nutriu'tliui. 


which  there  branch  out  divers  other  ribs,  horizon- 
tally also,  when  open,  but  when  closed  they  encan- 
pan*  the  whole  thigh  and  leg,  rolling  inwmrdsaow 
the  bnek  of  tho  leg  and  thigh,  till  they  reach  and 
just  rover  the  cartilage.  The  interspaces  of  these 
are  also  filled  up  with  the  same  membrane.  Fran 
the  two  ribs  which  join  to  the  lower  spine-bone 


I  ii  \- 1.  rter  Miiei-  our  marring,  been  desirous     there  hangs  down  a  sort  of  short  apron,  rcry  fail 
of  Mvin^    Ym1wn1-I-.11*  ll\,  Iutt  this  was  the  first     of  plait*  from  hip-joint  to  hip-joint,  and  resects 


opportunity  1  had  of  it  ;  mt*l  indeed,  the  night  was 
worth*  of  :i"  the  :iUn;tioii  1  paid  it  ;  for  I  desired 
her  Mi'wh  I"  put  herself  in  proper  order  for  it, 
IImI  1  illicit  make  my  oltHi'i'vatiou  tin-  more  accu- 
rately ;  mul  >liall  nnw  yjivo  you  an  account  of  tlie 
whole  ipprtrafii*  ihoii^h  sevrral  parts  of  the 
de^cript'iMi  \.erc  tn!»'-n  iroui  subsequent  *iews  ; 
for  i(  would  lm\o  l>c<"n  im|ww*sil»lt»  to  have  made 
just  reinarU-  ol'otory  tbinsj  nt  that  once,  especially 
a*  I  on'\  xi.-wd  her  I  :uk  parts  then. 

1  tilil  \.«ii  bct'or*.  I  had  r*cen  ln*r  graund-v 
open,  a- id  «j»»ti*  extruded,  n>  low  as  h-r  middle  : 
but  lh.it  \**inz  in  tin'  grotto.  h\  lamplight,  I  could 


l>olow  the  buttocks,  half  way  or  more  to  the  him 
This  has  also  several  small  "limber  ribs  in  h.  Just 
upon  the  lower  spine-joint,  and  above  the  aproa, 
:ih  I  call  it,  there  are  two  other  lone  braaclm, 
which,  when  close,  extend  upon  the  tack,  fan 
th"  point  they  join  at  below  to  the  shouldm, 
when*  each  rib  lias  a  clasper,  which,  reaching  oht 
th>  >lioulders,  just  under  the  fold  of  the  upper- 
iiu»M  branch  or  ribs,  hold  up  the  two  ribs  flai  to 
the  Kirk,  like  a  V  ;  the  interspaces  of  which  an 
aUo  tilled  up  with  theaforcAid  membrane.  Tha 
la>;  piece,  in  flight,  falls  down  almost  to  the  aacfa; 
where  the  two  claspen,  lapping  under  each  kg, 
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«d  flatter,  and  their  limbs,  though  as  long  and 
reU-ehaped,  are  seldom  so  thick  as  ours :  and 
his  I  observed  generally  in  all  I  saw  of  them, 
luring  a  long  time  among  them  afterwards.  But 
ben?  akin,  for  beauty  and  fairness,  exceeds  ours 
wry  much. 

My  wife  haying  now  taken  her  second  flight,  1 
rait  home,  and  never  left  my  children  until  her 
•tarn.    This  was  three  days  after  our  parting. 
.  was  in  bed  with  my  little  ones,  when  she  knocked 
A  the  door.    I  soon  let  her  in,  and  we  received 
•eh  other  with  a  glowing  welcome.    The  news 
he  brought  me  was  very  agreeable.    She  told  me 
he  first  went  and  pried  into  every  nook  in  the 
hip,  where  she  had  seen  such  things,  could  we  get 
it  them,  as  would  make  us  very  happy.    Then  she 
let  out  the  way  I  told  her  to  go,  in  order  to  find 
he  gulf.    She  was  much  afraid  she  should  not 
lave  discovered  it,  though  she  flew  very-  slow,  that 
he  might  be  sure  to  hear  the  water- fall,  and  not 
iver-ehoot  it.    It  was  long  ere  she  camo  at  it ; 
bat  when  she  did,  she  perceived  she  might  have 
spared  most  of  her  trouble,  had  she  set  out  the 
Mher  way  ;  for  after  she  had  flown  almost  round 
die  island,  and  not  before,  she  began  to  hear  the 
WL,  and  upon  coming  up  to  it,  found  it  to  be  not 
above  six  minutes'  flight  from  the  ship.    She  said, 
the  entrance  was  very  narrow,  and  she  thought 
lower  than  I  represented  it,  for  she  could  scarce 
discern  any  space  between  the  surface  of  the  water 
*nd  the  archway  of  the  rock.    I  told  her,  that 
might  happen  from  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  sea  itself. 
Bat  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  ship  was  no  farther 
Vom  the  gulf ;  for  my  head  was  never  free  from 
tfie  thoughts  of  my  ship  and  cargo.     She  then  told 
m&  she  haa  left  a  small  bundle  for  me  without  the 
wood,  and  went  to  look  after  her  children.     I 
brought  up  the  bundle,  and  though  it  was  not  near 
to  large  as  the  other,  I  found  several  useful  things 
m  it,  wrapped  up  in  four  or  five  yards  of  dark- 
brae  woollen  cloth,  which  I  knew  no  name  for,  but 
which  was  thin  and  light,  and  about  a  yard  wide. 
I  asked  her  where  she  met  with  this  stuff  1    She 
answered,  where  there  was  more  of  it,  under  a 
thing  like  our  bed,  in  a  cloth  like  our  sheet,  which 
she  cut  open,  and  took  it  out  of.    "  Well,"  says  I, 
"and  what  will  you  do  with  this  ?"    "  Why,  I  will 
moke  me  a  coat  like  yours,"  says  she,  "  for  I  do  not 
hoe  to  look  different  from  my  dear  lyisband  and 
children."    tt  No,  Youwarkce,"  replied  I,  u  you 
must  not  do  so  ;  if  you  make  such  a  jacket  as  mine, 
there  will  be  no  distinction  between  glumm  and 
gawry  f  the   gawren  praave,+   in   my.  country, 
would  not  on  any  account  go  dressed  like  a  glumm, 
for  they  wear  a  fine  flowing  garment,  called  a 
■own,  that  sits  tight  about  the  waist,  and  hangs 
down  from  thence   in  folds,  like  your  barraa,t 
almost  to  the  ground,  so  that  you  can  hardly  dis- 
own their  feet,  and  no  other  part  of  their  body 
hot  their  hands  and  face,  and  about  as  much  of 
their  necks  and  breasts  as  you  show  in  your 
graundee." 

Youwarkee  seemed  highly  delighted  with  this 
new-fancied  dress,  and  worked  day  and  night  at  it, 
against  the  cold  weather.  Whilst  she  employed 
herself  thus,  I  was  busied  in  providing  my  winter 
stores,  which  I  was  forced  to  do  alone  now,  her- 
self and  children  taking  up  all  my  wife's  time. 

*  Man  and  woman.  f  Modest  women. 

%  The  back  ft>.p  of  the  graundee. 


About  a  fortnight  after  she  had  began  mantua- 
making,  she  presented  herself  to  me  one  day,  as  I 
came  from  work,  in  her  new  gown.  And  truly, 
considering  the  scanty  description  I  had  given  her 
of  such  a  garment,  it  appeared  a  good  comely 
dress.  Though  it  had  not  one  plait  about  the 
body,  it  sat  very  tight  thereto,  and  yet  hung  down 
full  enough  for  a  countess  ;  for  she  would  havo  put 
it  all  in,  all  the  stuff  she  had,  had  there  been 
as  much  more  of  it.  I  could  see  no  opening 
before,  so  asked  her  how  she  got  it  on.  She  told 
me,  she  laid  along  on  the  ground,  and  crept 
through  the  plaits  at  the  bottom,  and  sewed  the 
body  round  her,  after  she  had  got  her  hands  and 
arms  through  the  sleeves.  I  wondered  at  her 
contrivance,  and  smiling,  showed  her  how  she 
should  put  it  on,  and  also  how  to  pin  it  before  ; 
and  after  she  had  done  that,  and  I  had  turned  up 
about  half  a  yard  of  sleeve,  which  then  hung  down 
to  her  fingers'  ends,  I  kissed  her,  and  called  her 
my  countrywoman,  of  which,  and  her  new  gown, 
she  was  very  proud  for  a  long  time. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  author  gets  a  breed  of  poultry,  and  by  what  means. 
— Builds  them  a  house.— How  he  managed  to  keep  them 
in  winter.  

One  day,  as  I  was  traversing  the  woods  to  view 
my  bird-traps,  looking  into  the  underwood  among 
the  great  trees  on  my  right  hand,  I  saw  a  wood- 
hen  (a  bird  I  used  to  call  so,  from  its  resemblance 
in  make  to  our  English  poultry)  come  ou    of  a 
little  thicket.     I  know  not  whether  my  rustling, 
or  what  had  disturbed  it,  but  I  let  her  pass,  and 
she  ran  away  before  me.    When  she  was  fairly 
out  of  sight,  I  stepped  up,  and  found  she  had  a  nest 
and  sixteen  eggs  there.  I  exactly  marked  the  place ; 
and  taking  away  one  of  the  eggs,  I  broke  it,  at 
some  distance  from  the  nest,  to  see  how  forward 
they  were  ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  broke  the  shell, 
but  out  came  a  young  chicken.     I  then  looked 
into  the  nest  again,  and  taking  up  more  of  the 
eggs,  I  found  them  all  just  splintered  in  the  shell, 
and  ready  for  hatching.      I  had  immediately  a 
desire  to  save  them,  and  bring  them  up  tame  ;  but 
I  was  afraid  if  I  took  them  away  before  they  were 
hatched,  and  a  little  strengthened  under  the  hen, 
they  would  all  die,  so  I  let  them  remain  until  next 
day.     In  the  meanwhile,  I  prepared  some  small 
netting,  of  such  a  proper  size  as  I  conceived  would 
do  ;  and  with  this  I  contrived,  by  fastening  it  to 
stakes  which  I  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  surround 
the  nest,  and  me  on  the  outside  of  it.     All  the 
while  I  was  doing  this  the  hen  did  not  stir,  so  that 
I  thought  she  had  either  been  absent  when  I  came, 
or  had  hatched  and  gone  off  with  the  young  ones. 
As  to  her  being  gone,  I  was  under  no  concern,  for 
I  had  no  design  to  catch  her,  but  only  to  confine 
the  chickens  within  my  net,  if  they  were  hatched. 
But,  however,  I  went  nearer,  and  peeping  in, 
found  she  sat  still,  squeezing  herself  as  flat  to  the 
ground  as  she  could.      I  was  in  twenty  minds 
whether  to  take  her  first,  and  then  catch  the 
chickens,  or  to  let  her  go  off,  and  then  clap  upon 
them  ;  but  as  I  proposed  to  let  her  go,  I  thought 
if  she  would  sit  still  until  I  had  got  the  chickens, 
that  would  be  the  best  way.    So  I  softly  kneeled 
,  down  before  her,  and,  sliding  my  hand  under  her, 
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noes  of  their  necks,  let  the  rest  of  their  bodies  be 
of  what  colour  they  would,  as  they  were  indeed  of 
all  colours.  These  birds  were  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a  turkey,  of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  were 


I  gently  drew  out  two,  and  put  them  in  a  bag  I 
had  in  my  left  hand.  1  then  dipped  again  and 
again,  taking  two  every  turn.  But  going  a  fourth 
time,  as  I   was  bringing  out  my  prize,  the  hen 

jumped  up,  How  out,  and  made  such  a  noise,  that  .  bred  from  turkey  eggs,  hatched  under  my  ova 
though  1  the  minute  lieforu  saw  six  or  seven  more  wood  hens  in  great  plenty.  I  was  forced  to  dip 
chick*  in  a  lump,  when.'  she  had  sat,  and  kept  my  these,  as  1  did  the  other  young  fowl,  to  keep  then; 
eye  upon  them,  yet,  before  I  could  put  the  last  and  at  length  tliev  grew  very  tame,  and  would 
two  I  had  got  into  my  bag,  these  wt  re  all  gone,  return  every  night  during  the  dark  season.  The 
and  in  three  hours*  search  I  could  not  Hud  one  of  greatest  difficulty  now  was  to  get  meat  for  all 
them  ;  though  I  was  sure  they  could  not  pass  my     these  animals  in  the  winter,  when  they  would  at 

"on  the  roost  two  days  together,  if  1  did  not  call 
and  feed  them  ;  which  I  was  sometimes  forced  tt 
do  by  lamp-light,  or  they  would  liave  stirred  ii 
cloudy  weather.  But  I  overcame  that  want  of 
food  by  an  accidental  discovery  ;  for  I  observed 
my  black-neck  a,  in  the  woods,  jump  many  timet 
together  at  a  sort  of  little  round  beads  or  pod*, 
very  dry,  which  hung  plentifully  upon  a  shrat 


net,  and  must  Iks  within  the  compass  of  a  small 
room,  my  toils  inclosing  no  more.  After  tiring 
myself  with  looking  for  them,  I  marched  home 
with  those  eight  I  had  got. 

I  told  Youwarkee  what  I  had  done,  and  how  1 
intended  to  manage  the  little  brood,  and,  if  I 
could,  to  bring  them  up  tame.  We  kept  tlieiu 
some  days  very  warm  by  the  tire,  and  fed  them 


often,  as  I  had  seen  my  mother  do  with  her  early     tliat  grew  in  great  abundance  there.  I  cut  several 
chickens  ;  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  they  were  as     of  these  heads,  and,  carrying  them  home  with  me, 


stout  and  familiar  as  common  poultry.  We  kept 
them  a  long  while  in  the  house  ;  and  when  I  fed 
tlnni  I  always  used  them  to  a  particular  whittle, 
which  I  also  taught  my  wife,  that  they  might 
know  both  us  and  their  feeding-time  ;  and  in  a 
very  short  while  they  would  come  winning  up  on 
the  usual  sound,  like  barn-door  fowls,  to  the  name 
of  Biddy. 

There  happened  in  this  brood  to  be  five  hens 
and  three  cocks ;  and  they  were  now  so  tame  that, 
having  cut  thiir  wings.  1  let  them  out,  when  the 
weather  favoured,  at  mv  door,  whore  thev  would 
pick  about  in  the  wood,  and  get  best  ]>art  of  their 
subsistence  ;  and  having  used  tin  m  to  roost  in  a 
j  corner  of  my  ante-chamber,  thev  all  came  in  \cry 
'  regularly  at  night,  and  took  their  places.  My 
hens,  at  the  usual  season,  laid  me  abundance  of 
eggs,  and  hatched  me  a  brood  or  two  each  of 
chickens  ;  so  that  I  was  now  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  they  were  become  so  nu- 
merous. The  antc-chanilicr  was  no  longer  a  proper 
receptacle  of  such  a  Hock,  and  therefore  I  built  a 
little  house,  at  a  small  distance  from  my  own,  on 
purpose  for  their  reception  and  cnti-rtainmcut.  1 
had  by  this  time  cleared  a  spot  of  ground,  on  one 
side  of  :ny  grotto,  by  burning  up  the  timber  and 
underwood  which  had  covered  it ;  this  I  inclosed, 
and  within  that  inclosure  i  raised  mv  aviarv  ;  and 
my  poultry  thrived  well  then-,  seemed  to  like  their 
habitation,  and  grew  very  fat. 

My  wife  and  I  took  much  delight  in  visiting 
and  feeding  tin  in,  ami  it  was  a  Hue  diversion  also 
to  my  boys  ;  but  at  the  end  of  summer,  when  all 
the  other  birds  took  their  annual  flight,  away 
went  everv  tun*  of  mv  iicw-raifcd  brood  with  them, 
and  out;  of  my  old  cocks,  the  r;  st  of  the  old  set 
remaining  very  quiet  with  me  all  the  winter.  The 
next  summer,  when  my  chicks  of  that  year  grew 
up  a  little,  I  cut  their  wing*,  ami  by  that  means 
preserved  all  but  one,  which  I  suppose  was  either 
not  cut  so  clos"  as  the  n>f,  or  his  wings  had 
grown  again.  From  this  time  I  found  by  long 
experience,  that  not  two  out  of  a  hundred  that 
had  once  wintered  with  nie  would  ever  go  awav, 
though  I  did  not  cut  their  wing-* ;  but  all  of  the 
saj'ie  season  would  certainly  go  on"  with  the  wild 
ones,  if  thev  could  anv  ways  make  a  shift  to  Hv. 
I  afterwards  got  a  breed  of  black-necks,  which 
was  a  name  I  gave  them  from  the  peculiar  black- 


broke  them,  and  took  out  a  spoonful  or  more  from  | 
each  head  of  small  yellow  seeds  ;  which  giving  tt 
my  poultry,  and  finding  they  greedily  devoured 
them,  1  soon  laid  in  a  stock  for  twice  my  number 
of  mouths,  so  tliat  they  never  after  wanted. 
I  tried  several  times  to  raise  a  breed  of  water* 
fowl,  by  hatching  their  eggs  under  my  hens;  bat 
not  one  in  ten  of  the  sorts  when  hatched  were  fit 
to  eat ;  and  those  that  were  would  never  live  and 
thrive  with  mc,  but  got  away  to  the  lake,  I  having 
no  sort  of  water  nearer  me,  so  I  dropped  mr 
design  of  water-fowl  as  impracticable.  But  by 
breeding  and  feeding  my  land-fowl  so  coi^tantly 
in  mv  farm-vard,  I  never  wanted  of  that  sort  at 
lny  table,  where  we  ate  abundance  of  them;  fcr 
my  whole  side  of  the  lake,  in  a  few  years,  was  like 
a  farm-yard,  mi  full  of  poultry  tliat  I  never  low* 
my  stock  ;  uud  upon  the  usual  whistle  they  wuoU 
Hock  round  me  from  all  quarters.  1  liad  ever/ 
thing  now  but  cattle,  not  only  for  the  support,  bat 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  life  ;  and  so  happAr 
should  I  have  fared  here,  if  1  had  had  but  a  o* 
and  bull,  a  ram  and  sheep,  that  I  would  not  haw 
changed  my  dominions  for  the  crown  of  Eu^laai 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

HofUTtinns"  on  mankinds— The  author  wants  to  be  wiA 
Ms  hi iip.— Projects  suing,  but  fierce  Ives  it  irapraciiaMe. 
— Yuuw.irkec  offer*  her  service,  and  rocs. — An  accvantd 
her  transact  inns  on  lioard. — Remarks  on  bcr  Mpiritr>- 
Shc  do«jMitc-hct>  tcvcral  rhati  of  good*  through  thr  frf 
tu  the  hike. — An  account  of  a  danger  the  escaped.— 1* 
author  has  a  tt  of  Kickncw. 


Stiunci:  is  the  temper  of  mankind,  who, the 
more  thev  enjov,  the  more  thev  covet.     Bcfitfr  I 
received  any  return  from  my  ship.  I  rested  tow- 
ably  easy,  and  but  seldom  thought  upon  what  I 
had  left  behind  me  in  her,  thin  king  myself  haptf  j 
in  what  I  had,  and  completely  so  since  my  ana* 
with  my  dear  wife,     liut  after  I  had  got  what  I 
could  never  have  expected,  I  grew  more  and  nun* 
jterplcxcd  for  want  of  the  rest,  and  thought  I 
should  never  enjoy  true  happiness  while  eves  ■ 
plank  of  the  ship  remained.  My  head,  be  I  *hert 
1  would,  or  at  what  I  would,  was  ever  on  ban*'  .' 
1  wished  for  her  in  the  lake,  and  could  1  but  have  , 
got  her  thither,  1  thought  I  should  be  an  emperor. 
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lgh  I  wanted  for  nothing  to  maintain  life, 

so  good  a  wife,  and  five  children  1  was 
1  of,  yet  the  one  thing  I  had  not  reduced 
bit  of  all  the  rest  to  a  scanty  pattern, 
ow  as  to  destroy  my  whole  peace.  I  was 
d  enough  to  think  of  venturing  up  the 
gain,  hut  was  restrained  from  the  attempt 
ertain  impracticahleness  of  it.  Then  I 
Youwarkee  should  make  another  trip  to 
But  what  can  she  bring  from  it,  says  I 
",  in  respect  of  what  must  be  left  behind  I 
le  life  will  not  suffice  to  clear  it  in,  at  the 
can  fetch  the  loading  hither,  in  parcels, 
t  project  started  :  that  as  there  were  so 
98ts  on  board,  Youwarkee  should  nil  some 
and  send  them  through  the  gulf,  to  take 
uice  for  the  lake.  This  at  first  sight 
easible  ;  but  then  I  considered  how  they 

got  from  the  ship  to  the  gulf;  and 
at  they  would  never  keep  out  the  water, 
icy  filled,  with  a  lading  in  them,  they 
ik  ;  or,  if  this  did  not  happen,  they  might 
*d   to   pieces  against   the  crags  in  the 

These  apprehensions  stopped  mc  again ; 
lling  to  quit  the  thought,  true,  says  I, 
happen  to  some,  but  if  I  get  but  one  in 

better  than  nothing.  Thus  I  turned  and 
le  affair  in  my  mind,  but  objections  still 
oo  obstinate  too  be  conquered. 

height  of  my  soliloquy,  in  comes  You- 
and  seeing  my  dejected  look,  would  needs 
t  meaning  of  it.  I  told  her  plainly  that  I 
;  no  rest  from  day  to  day,  ever  since  she 
t  to  the  ship,  to  think  such  a  number  of 
igs  lay  there,  to  be  a  prey  to  the  sea,  as 
wasted,  when  they  might  be  of  such  infi- 
icc  here  ;  and  that  since  her  last  flight  I 
red  the  more,  when  I  thought  how  near 

was  to  the  nliip.  So  that  could  I  but 
er  myself  with  my  boat,  I  would  contrive 
ip  the  goods  in  the  chests  that  were  on 
id,  carrying  them  in  the  boat,  drop  them 
draught  of  the  water,  whicli  of  itself  would 
m  under  the  rock,  down  the  gulf;  and 
ey  were  passed  through  the  cavern,  I 
ice  them  up  in  the  lake.  •'  Well,"  says  she, 
ind  why  cannot  I  do  this  for  you  V*  *'  No," 
even  this  has  its  objections."  Then  I  told 
;  I  feared  of  their  taking  water,  or  dash- 
nst  the  rock,  and  twenty  other  ways  of 
ng  my  views.  "  But  above  all,"  says  I,  "how 
get  such  large  and  weighty  things  to  the 
lout  a  boat  ? — there  is  another  impossi- 
t  will  not  do." 

urkee  eyed  me  attentively.  "  Prithee,  my 
ter,"  says  she,  "set  your  heart  at  rest 
at.  I  can  only  try  ;  if  no  good  is  to  be 
u  shall  soon  know  it,  and  must  rest  con- 
inder  the  disappointment."  I  told  her, 
is  there,  I  could  take  all  the  things  out  of 
and  then  melt  some  pitch,  and  pour  into 
•ack,  to  keep  out  the  water,  when  they 
t  afloat."  "  Pitch  !"  says  she,  "  what  is 
u  Why,"  says  I,  "  that  is  a  nasty,  hard, 
icking  thing,  that  stands  in  tubs  in  the 
id  which,  being  put  over  the  fire,  in  any 

melt,  will  grow  liquid,  and  when  it  is  cold 
again,  and  will  resist  the  water  and  keep 

Says  she,  "  How  can  I  put  this  pitch 
ide  of  the  chest-lid,  when  I  have  tied  it 


up  !"  "It  is  to  no  manner  of  purpose,"  says  I, 
"  to  talk  of  it,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it."  «  But," 
says  she,  "suppose  yourself  there,  what  things 
would  you  bring  first!"  I  then  entered  into  a 
long  detail  of  particulars,  saying,  I  would  hare 
this  and  that,  and  so  on,  till  I  had  scarce  left  out 
a  thing  I  cither  knew  of  or  could  suppose  to  be  in 
the  ship  ;  and  for  fear  I  had  not  mentioned  all, 
says  I  at  last,  "  If  I  was  there,  I  believe  I  should 
leave  but  little  portable  behind  me." 

"  So,  so,  my  dear,"  says  Youwarkee, u  you  would 
roll  in  riches  I  find,  but  you  have  mentioned 
never  a  new  gown  for  me."  "  Why,  ay,"  says  lf 
"I  would  have  that  too."  <#'But  how  would  you 
melt  the  pitch  1"  says  she.  B0,"  says  I,  "there 
is  a  tinderbox  and  matches  in  a  room  below,  upon 
the  side  of  the  fire-hearth  ;"  and  then  I  let  her 
see  one  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  showed  her 
the  use  of  the  flint  and  steel.  "  Well,  my  dear," 
says  she,  u  will  you  once  more  trust  me  ?"  I  told 
her,  her  going  would  be  of  little  more  use  than  to 
get  a  second  gown,  or  some  such  thing ;  but  if  she 
was  desirous,  I  would  let  her  make  another  flight,, 
on  her  promise  to  be  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  evening  she  set  out,  and  staid  two  days, 
and  till  the  night  of  the  third.  I  would  here  ob- 
serve, that  though  it  was  much  lighter  and  brighter 
on  the  outside  of  the  rock,  where  the  ship  lay, 
than  with  us  at  Graundcvolet,  yet,  having  always 
her  spectacles  with  her,  I  heard  no  more  com- 
plaint of  the  glare  of  light  she  used  to  lie  so  much 
afraid  of.  Indeed  she  always  avoided  the  fire  and 
lamp  at  home  as  much  as  she  could,  because  she 
generally  took  off  her  spectacles  within  doors ;  but 
when  at  any  time  she  hud  them  on,  she  could  bear 
both  well  enough. 

Upon  her  return  again,  she  told  me  she  had 
shipped  some  goods  to  sea  for  me,  which  she 
hoped  would  arrive  safe  (for  by  this  time  she  had 
had  my  seafaring  terms  so  often  over,  she  could 
apply  them  very  properly),  and  that  they  were  in 
six  chests,  whicli  she  had  pitched  after  my  direc- 
tions. "  Ay,"  says  I,  "  you  have  pitched  them 
into  the  sea,  perhaps  ;  but  after  my  directions,  I 
am  satisfied,  was  beyond  your  ability."  "  You 
glumms,"  says  she,  "  think  us  gawrys  very  igno- 
rant, but  I  will  satisfy  you  we  are  not  so  dull  of 
apprehension  as  you  would  make  us  ;  did  not  you 
show  me,  one  day,  how  your  boat  was  tarred  and 
caulked,  as  you  call  it  ?"  "I  did,"  says  I,  " what 
then  V*  "  I  will  tell  you,"  says  she.  "  When  I 
had  emptied  the  first  chest,  and  set  it  properly,  I 
looked  about  for  your  pitch,  which  at  last  I  found 
by  its  sticking  to  my  fingers  ;  1  then  put  a  good 
piece  into  a  sort  of  little  kettle  with  a  long  handle 
that  lay  upon  the  pitch — "  "  O,  the  pitch  ladle  I" 
says  I.  "  I  know  not  what  you  call  it,"  says  she ; 
"  but  then  I  made  a  fire,  as  you  told  me,  and 
melted  that  stuff;  afterwards  turning  up  the  chest 
sideways,  and  then  endways,  I  poured  it  into  it, 
and  let  it  settle  in  the  cracks ;  and  with  an  old 
stocking,  such  as  yours,  dipped  into  the  pitch,  I 
rubbed  every  place  where  the  boards  joined.  I 
then  set  the  chest  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  and 
when  the  pitch  was  cold  and  hardened  in  it,  filled 
it  top  full  of  things.  But  when  I  had  done  thtis 
and  shut  the  lid,  I  found  that  would  not  come  so 
close,  but  I  could  get  the  blade  of  a  knife  through 
anywhere  between  it  and  the  chest ;  whereupon  I 
cut  some  long  slips  of  the  cloth  I  was  packing  up, 
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and  fitting  them  all  round  the  edge  of  the  chest,  I 
dipped  them  into  the  pitch,  and  laid  them  on  hot ; 
and  where  one  slip  would  not  do,  I  put  two  ;  and 
shutting  tho  lid  down  close  upon  them,  I  nailed  it 
as  I  had  seen  you  do  some  tilings,  quite  round  ; 
then  tying  a  rope  to  the  handle,  I  tipped  the  chest 
into  the  sea,  holding  the  rope  ;  I  watched  it  some 
time,  and  seeing  it  swim  well,  1  took  flight,  with 
the  rope  in  my  hand,  and  drew  the  chest  after  me 
to  the  gulf,  when,  letting  go  the  rope,  away  it 
went.  I  served  five  more  in  the  same  manner. 
And  now,  my  dearest,  1  am  here  to  tell  you,  I 
hope  you  will  lie  able  to  see  at  least  some  of  them, 
one  time  or  other,  in  the  lake." 

I  admired  in  all  this  at  the  sagacity  of  tho 
gawrys.  Alas !  thinks  I,  what  narrow-hearted 
creatures  arc  mankind  I  Did  not  I  heretofore 
look  upon  the  poor  blacks  in  Africa  as  little  better 
than  beasts,  till  my  friend,  (ilanlepzc,  convinced 
me,  by  disabling  the  crocodile,  tin1  passage  of  the 
river,  and  several  other  achievements,  tliat  my 
own  excellences  might  have  }H?rislicd  in  a  desert 
without  his  genius ;  and  now  what  could  1,  or 
almost  any  of  us  master-pieces  of  the  creation 
fas  we  think  ourselves)  and  Heaven's  peculiar 
favourites,  have  done,  in  this  present  case,  that  has 
been  omitted  by  this  woman,  (for  I  may  justly 
style  her  so  in  an  eminent  degree,)  and  that  in  a 
way  to  which  she  was  bred  an  utter  stranger  ! 

After  what  I  liad  heard  from  Youwarkee,  I 
grew  much  more  cheerful ;  which  she,  poor  crea- 
ture 1  was  remarkably  idcascd  with.  She  went 
with  me  constantly  once,  and  sonu  times  twice  a 
day,  for  several  days  together,  to  sec  what  suc- 
cess at  the  lake  ;  till,  at  length,  she  grew  very 
impatient,  for  fear,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  I 
should  either  think  she  had  not  done  what  she 
said,  or  had  done  it  in  an  ineffectual  manner.  But 
ono  day,  walking  by  the  lake,  I  thought  1  saw 
something  floating  in  the  water,  at  a  very  great 
distance.  M  Youwarkee,"  says  1,  *'  I  spy  a  sail ;" 
then  running  to  my  boat,  and  taking  her  in,  away 
we  went,  plying  my  oars  with  all  my  might,  for  I 
longed  to  see  what  it  was.  At  nearer  view  I  per- 
ceived it  to  be  one  of  my  wife'*  fleet.  But  wliat 
added  to  my  satisfaction  was  to  see  Youwarkee 
so  pleased,  for  she  could  scarcely  contain  herself. 
When  we  came  close  to  it,  up  she  started  : 
u  Now,  my  dear  Peter,"  says  she, "  torment  your- 
self no' more  about  your  goods  on  board,  for  if 
this  will  do,  all  shall  be  your  own."  She  then 
lent  me  a  hand  to  take  it  in  ;  but  we  had  both 
work  enough  to  compass  it,  the  wood  had  soaked 
in  so  much  water.  We  then  made  the  best  of  our 
way  homewards  to  my  wet  dock  ;  wheu,  just  as 
we  had  landed  our  treasure,  we  saw  two  more 
boxes  coming  down  the  stream,  both  together  ; 
whereupon  we  launched  again,  and  brought  them 
in,  one  by  one  ;  for  I  did  not  care  to  trust  them 
both  on  one  l>ottom,  my  boat  being  in  years,  and 
grown  somewhat  crazy.  * 

Wo  had  now  made  a  good  day's  work  of  it  ;  so, 
mooring  tho  boat,  we  went  home,  intending  to  be 
out  next  morning  early  with  the  cart,  to  convey 
our  imports  to  the  grotto. 

After  supper,  Youwarkee,  looking  very  ear- 
nestly at  me,  with  tears  just  glittering  in  her  eyes, 
broke  out  in  these  words :  "  What  should  you 
have  thought,  Peter,  to  have  seen  me  come  sailing, 
drowned,  through  the  cavern,  tied  to  one  of  your 
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chests  f "  u  Heaven  forbid  such  a  thought !  my 
charmer/'  says  I.  u  But  as  yon  know  I  mart 
have  been  rendered  the  most  miserable  of  all 
living  creatures  by  such  a  sight,  or  anything  ebe 
tliat  would  deprive  me  of  you,  pray  tell  me  how 
you  could  possibly  liavc  such  a  thought  in  your 
head  ! "  She  saw  she  liad  raised  my  concern,' and 
was  very  sorry  for  what  she  had  said.  "  Nothing, 
nothing,"  says  she,  "  my  dear ;  it  was  onlv  a 
fancy  just  come  into  my  head."  "  My  dear  You- 
warkee," says  I,  u  you  must  let  me  know  what  yon 
mean  ;  I  am  in  great  {tain  till  you  explain  your- 
self, for  I  am  sure  there  is  something  more  in 
wliat  you  say  than  fancy,  therefore,  pray,  if  yon 
love  me,  keep  me  on  the  rack  no  longer."  "  Ah! 
IVter,"  says  she,  "  there  was  but  a  span  between 
me  and  death,  not  many  days  ago  ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  line  of  the  last  chest  we  took  up  just  now, 
it  gave  me  so  much  horror,  I  could  scarce  keep 
upon  my  feet." — "  My  dear  Youwarkee,  proceed,1' 
says  I,  "  for  1  cannot  bear  my  torment  till  I  hare 
heard   the  worst."     u  Why,   Peter,"  says  she, 


now  the 


danger 


is  over,  I  shall  tell  yon  bit 


escape,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  guess  yon  will 
take  in  hearing  of  it.     You  must  kuow,  my  fife," 
says  die,  "  that  having  cast  that  chest  into  the  sea, 
as  I  was  tugging  it  along,  by  that  very  line,  it 
l>eing  one  of  the  heaviest,  and  moving  but  sJowhr, 
1  twisted  the  string  several  times  round  my  hand, 
one  fold  upon  another,  the  easier  to  tow  it ;  when, 
drawing  it  rather  too  quick  into  the  eddy,  it  polled 
so    hard  against   me,  towards  the  gulf,  and  n 
quick,  that  1  could  no  way  loosen  or  disengage  the 
cord  from  my  fingers,  but  was  dragged  thereof 
to  the  very  rock  ;  against  which  the  chest  struck 
violently.     My  last  thought,  as  I  supposed  it,  wm 
of  you,  my  dear,  (on  which  she  clasped  me  rood 
the  neck  in  sense  of  her  past  agony,)  when,  taking 
myself  for  lost,  I  forbore  further  resistance ;  it 
which  instant  the  line,  slackening  by  the  rebound 
of  the  chest,  fell  from  my  hand  of  itself ;  and  the  | 
chest,  returning  to  the  rock,  went  down  the  ear  [ 
rent.    I  took  a  turn  or  two  round  on  my  granodee,  , 
to  recollect  my  past  danger,  and  went  hack  to  the  j 
ship,  fully  resolved  to  avoid  the  like  snare  for  the  j 
future.  Indeed  I  did  not  easily  recover  my  spirit*  ; 
and  was  so  terrified  with  the  thought,  that  I  had  . 
lialf  a  mind  to  have  left  the  two  remaining  ehecti 
behind  me.     But,  as  danger  overcome  gives  fresh  i 
resolution,  I  again  set  to  work,  and  discharged 
them  also  down  the  gulf,  as  1  hope  you  will  see 
in  good  time." 

My  heart  tiled  within  me  all  the  while  she 
spoke  ;  and  I  even  felt  ten  times  more  than  she 
could  have  Buffered  by  the  gulf.  **  My  dearest 
You  wee,"  says  I,  "  why  did  not  you  t  11  metha 
adventure  sooner  V  "  It  is  too  soon,  1  fear,  now" 
says  she  ;  for  she  then  saw  the  colour  forsake  mj 
lips,  my  eyes  grow  languid,  and  myself  dropping 
into  her  arms.  She  screamed  out,  and  ran  to  the 
chest,  where  all  was  empty  ;  but  turning  everr 
bottle  up,  and,  from  the  remaining  drops  in  each, 
collecting  a  small  quantity  of  liquor,  and  puttisg 
it  by  little  and  little  to  my  lips,  and  rubbing  fljjr 
wrists  and  temples,  she  brought  me  to  Dijfseo* 
again.  But  I  continued  so  extremely  sick  ftr 
some  days  after,  tliat  it  was  above  a  week  befbi* 
I  could  get  down  with  my  cart  to  fetch  up  VJ 
chests. 

When  I  was  able  to  go  down,  Youwarkee  wooM 
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ntnre  me  alone,  but  went  herself  with  me. 
en  found  two  more  of  the  chests,  which  we 
. ;  and  I  had  work  sufficient  for  two  or  three 
n  getting  them  all  up  to  the  grotto,  they 

0  heavy,  and  all  the  way  through  the  wood 
ap  hill. 

Had  five  in  hand,  and  watched  several  days 
»  sixth,  when  seeing  nothing  of  it,  we  gave 

>  for  lost.     But  one  day,  as  I  was  going  for 
Youwarkee  would  go  with  me,  and  urged 

rrying  the  net,  that  wc  might  drag  for  some 
Accordingly  we  did  so.  And  now  having 
what  we  wanted,  we  went  to  the  rill,  and 
ig  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  (as  I  usually  did, 
that  means  I  could  fill  the  vessel  as  1  stood 
jrd,)  the  first  thing  that  appeared  was  my 
shest  Youwarkee  spied  it  first,  and  cried, 
ig  thereto,  u  O,  Peter,  what  wo  have  long 

1  for,  and  almost  despaired  of,  is  come  at 
let  us  meet  and  welcome  it."  I  was  pleased 
be  gaiety  of  her  fancy  ;  I  did  as  she  desired  ; 
t  it  into  the  boat,  after  merrily  saluting  it, 

>  returned  home.  It  took  us  up  several  days' 
in  searching,  sorting,  and  disposing  our 
and  drying  the  chests  ;  for  the  goods  them- 
were  so  far  from  being  wetted  or  spoiled, 
ren  those  in  the  last  chest,  which  had  Iain 
;  in  the  water,  had  not  taken  the  least  mois- 

lwarkee  was  quite  alert  at  the  success  of  her 
tg,  but  left  me  to  ring  her  praises ;  which 
not  fail  of  doing,  more  than  once,  atunpack- 
ch  chest,  and  could  see  her  eyes  glow  with 
t,  to  see  she  had  so  pleased  me. 
had  been  so  curious  as  to  examine  almost 
hing  in  the  ship ;  and  as  well  of  things  I 
escribed,  and  she  did  know,  as  of  what  she 
t,  brought  me  something  for  a  sample — but, 
all,  had  not  forgot  the  blue  stuff ;  for  the 
at  she  had  seen  that,  she  destined  it  to  the 
herself  and  children. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  religion  of  the  author's  family. 


jwarker  and  I  having  fixed  ourselves  by 
a  into  a  settled  rota  of  action,  began  to  live 
iristians  ;  having  so  great  a  quantity  of  most 
>f  necessaries  about  us.  But  I  say  we  lived 
iristians,  on  another  account ;  for  you  must 
ink,  after  what  I  have  said  before,  that  I 
ly  family  lived  like  heathens.  No,  I  will 
i  you,  they,  by  degrees,  knew  all  I  knew  ; 
tat,  with  a  little  artificial  improvement,  and 
regulated  disposition,  I  hoped,  and  did  not 
,  would  carry  them  all  to  heaven.  I  would 
a  time  have  given  all  my  interest  in  the 

cargo  for  a  bible  ;  and  a  hundred  times 
d  that  I  was  not  master  of  a  pocket  one, 

I  might  have  carried  everywnere  about 
I  never  imagined  there  was  one  aboard; 
'  there  were,  and  Youwarkee  should  find  it, 
rased  it  would  be  in  Portuguese,  which  I 
little  of ;  so  it  would  bo  of  small  service  to 
I  had  it. 

se  1  am  upon  the  topic  of  religion,  it  may 
9  amiss,  once  for  all,  to  give  yon  a  small 
i  of  my  religious  proceedings,  after  eomiiig 


into  my  new  dominions.  I  have  already  told  you, 
that,  from  my  first  stop  at  the  rock,  I  had  prayed 
constantly  morning  and  evening,  but  I  cannot  say 
I  did  it  always  with  the  same  efficacy.  However, 
my  imperfect  devotions  were  not  without  good 
effect.  And  I  am  confident,  wherever  this  course 
is  pursued  with  a  right  view,  sooner  or  later  the 
issue  will  prove  the  same  to  others  as  I  found  it 
to  myself ; — I  mean,  that  mercies  will  be  remem- 
bered with  more  gratitude,  and  evils  be  more  dis- 
regarded, and  become  less  burthensome.  And, 
surely,  the  person  whose  case  this  is,  must  neces- 
sarily enjoy  the  truest  relish  of  life.  As  daily 
prayer  was  my  practice,  in  answer  to  it  I  obtained 
the  greatest  blessing  and  comfort  my  solitude  was 
capable  of  receiving  ; — I*  mean  my  wife  ;  whose 
character  I  need  not  farther  attempt  to  blazon,  in 
any  faint  colours  of  my  own,  after  what  has  been 
already  said  ;  her  acts  having  spoken  her  virtues 
beyond  all  verbal  description. 

After  we  were  married,  as  I  called  it,  that  is, 
after  we  had  agreed  to  become  man  and  wife,  I 
frequently  prayed  before  her,  and  with  her,  (for 
by  this  time  she  understood  a  good  deal  of  my 
language,)  at  which,  though  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, she  did  not  seem  surprised,  but  readily 
kneeled  by,  and  joined  with  me.  This  I  liked  very 
well.  And  upon  my  asking  her  one  day,  after 
prayer,  if  she  understood  what  I  had  been  doing, 
for  I  had  a  notion  she  did  not,  "  Yes,  verily," 
says  she,  "  you  have  been  making  petitions  to  the 
image  of  the  great  Collwar*"  u  Pray,"  says  I, 
(willing  gently  to  lead  her  into  a  just  sense  of  a 
supreme  being,)  u  who  is  this  Collwar  1  And 
where  does  he  dwell  P  "  He  it  is,"  says  she, 
"  that  does  all  good  and  evil  to  us."  u  Right," 
says  I,  u  it  is  in  some  measure  so  ;  but  he  cannot 
of  himself  do  evil,  absolutely  and  properly,  as  his 
own  act."  *  Yes,*'  6ays  she,  u  he  can  ;  for  he 
can  do  all  that  can  be  done  ;  and  as  evil  can  be 
done,  he  can  do  it."  So  quick  a  reply  startled  me. 
Thinks  I,  she  will  run  me  aground  presently ! 
and  from  being  a  doctor,  as  1  fancied  myself,  I 
shall  become  but  a  pupil  to  ray  own  scholar.  I 
then  asked  her  where  the  great  Collwar  dwelt  ? 
She  told  me  in  heaven,  in  a  charming  place.  "  And 
can  he  know  what  we  do,*  says  1 1  u  Yes,"  replied 
she,  "  his  image  tells  him  everything  ;  and  I  have 
prayed  to  his  image,  which  I  have  often  seen  ; 
and  it  is  filled  with  so  much  virtue,  that  it  is  his 
second  self.  For  there  is  only  one  of  them  in  the 
world  ;  who  is  so  good,  he  gives  several  virtues  to 
other  images  of  himself,  which  are  brought  to 
him,  and  put  into  his  arms  to  breathe  upon  ;  and 
the  only  thing  I  have  ever  regretted  since  I  knew 
you,  is,  that  I  have  not  one  o?  them  here  to  com- 
fort and  bless  us  and  our  children." 

Though  1  was  sorry  for  the  oddity  of  her  con- 
ceptions, I  was  almost  glad  to  find  her  so  ignorant ; 
and  pleased  myself  with  thinking,  that  as  she  had 
already  a  confused  notion  of  a  supreme  power,  I 
should  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  her 
to  a  more  rational  knowledge  of  him. 

"  Pray,  Youwee,"  says  I,  u  what  is  your  God 
made  of?*  "  Why,  of  clay,"  says  she,  "  finely 
painted ;  and  looks  so  terrible,  he  would  make 
you  tremble  to  behold  him."  u  Do  you  think," 
says  I, "  that  is  the  true  Collwar's  real  shape,  if 
yon  could  see  himself!"    She  told  me  yes ;  for 
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that  some  of  hi*  beat  servants  luid  bc*»ii  him,  and 
took  the  representation  from  himself.  '•  And, 
]>ray,  do  you  think  In;  loves  hi*  bost  servants,  as 
you  call  thorn,  and  is  kind  to  thorn  V*  '■  Von 
w*cd  not  doubt  it,"  says  she.  ••  WJiy,  then," 
replied  I,  "  how  came  lie  to  look  so  terrible  upon 
them,  when  thev  saw  him,  as  you  aav  thev  did  ! 
For  1  can  see  no  reason,  how  terrible  soever  he 
looks  to  others,  why  he  should  show  himself  so 
to  those  he  loves.  I  should  rather  think,  as  you 
^ay  lie  i*  kind  to  them,  that  he  should  have  two 
images,  a  placid  one  for  hi*  good,  and  a  terrible 
ono  for  his  lad,  servants.  Or  else,  who  by  seeing 
him,  can  tell  whether  he  is  pleased  or  finery  \ 
For  even  you  vourself,  Youwi-o,  when  anything 
pleases  you,  have  a  different  look  from  that  you 
have  when  you  are  angry  ;  and  Utile  IVdro  can 
tell  whether  he  do*-**  well  or  ill,  bv  Your  couute- 
nauee  :  whereas,  if  you  made  no  distinction,  but 
looked  with  the  same  fnce  on  all  his  actions,  he 
would  as  readily  think  he  did  well  as  ill  in  com- 
mitting  a  bad  act  ion."'  Youwarkee  could  not  tell 
what  to  say  to  this,  the  fact  seeming  against  her. 

I  then  asked  her,  if  sin*  thought  the  image  it- 
self ei mid  hear  her  petitions  J  She  replied, 
*•  Yes."  u  And  can  he,,?  hay*  1,  u  return  you  an 
answer  !"  She  told  me  he  only  did  that  to  his 
best  servants.  "  Did  von  ever  hear  him  do  it  V* 
says  I  ;  »» for  unless  he  can  speak  too,  1  should 
much  suspect  his  hearing  ;  and  you  being  one  of 
his  best  servants,  swing  you  love  him,  ami  pniy 
heartilv  to  him,  why  should  vou  not  hear  him  as 
soou  as  others  J"  *•  No,"  say*  she,  "there  are  a 
great  number  of  glumms  on  pur j >»>*«»  to  serve  him, 
pray  fur  us  to  him,  and  receive  his  answers." 
•*  But  to  what  purpose,  then,"  says  1,  »■  is  your 
praying  to  him,  if  their  prayer  will  serve  your 
turn  '."'  *'0,''says  she,  '■  tin*  image  hears  them 
sooner  than  us,  and  sends  the  |M>ti lions  up  t>»  th" 
great  Collwar,  and  lots  him  know  who  makes  them, 
and  desires  him  to  let  them  have  what  they  want. 
"  But  8Up|Kise,"  says  I,"  for  argument"-,  sake,  that  I  n^jM-et  to  (rod  and  mail. 
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when  they  told  me  I  should  have  what  I  wanted ; 
but  you  have  convinced  me  it  is  better  to  pray  to 
himself,  and  I  shall  always  do  it  hereafter." 

Having  conducted  my  scholar  thus  far,  I  left  off, 
thinking  1  had  now  laid  a  solid  basis,  that  I  need 
be  in  no  fear  for  my  superstructure  ;  and  as  the 
slower  you  build,  the  firmer  it  settles,  I  though: 
tit  to  let  this  first  work  settle  into  a  firm  principle, 
before  I  raised  any  further  doctrine  upon  it,  which, 
as  occasion  offered,  I  determined  to  pursue.    1 
propagated  no  theological  notions  in  my  children, 
till  thev  were  capable  of  conceiving  the  troth  «f 
them  from  principles  of  reason  ;  but  only  incul- 
cated on  them  justice,  truth,  and  love  to  myself, 
iheir  mother,  and  each  other.     Having*  brought 
my  wife  firmly  to  believe  in  a  supreme  Being  (let 
her  call  him  what  she  would)  who  could  hear  our 
prayers,  sec  our  actions,  and  answer  our  petitions 
as  he  sites  fit  ;  and  to  an  assurance  that  his  lore 
to  us  is  so  great,  that  he  will  do  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial for  us,  though  it  should  not  always  pro\e 
what  we  think  so ;  the  great  truths,  concerning 
his  dispensations  in  our  creation  and  redemption, 
and  our  duty  tow  arils  him,  followed  of  courso,  a* 
direct  consequences  of  such  his  love  and  know- 
ledge of  us  ;  and  she  easily  came  into  them.    Ac- 
cordingly, I  opened  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  to 
her  as  welt  as  I  could.     I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
explication  of  this  great  point  was  not  so  just,  so 
part  icular,  and  clear  as  it  might  have  been,  ifl 
had  had  a  Bible  ;  auy  more  tlian  was  the  siwcced- 
ing  hi&tory  of  our  redemption  :  however,  in  gene- 
mi,  I  explained  both  so  effectually,  tliat  though 
required  time  to  ground  her  in  the  full  practical 
faith  of  it,  yet  the  opinion  she  had  of  me,  and  bit 
fidelity  to  her,  with  the  reasons  I  was  able  to  urge 
f«»r  what  I  taught  her,  persuaded  her  1  w  in 
the  right,  and  disposed  her  to  hearken  to  what  1 
delivered  ;  and  then  her  own  zealous  application, 
with  CumI's  grace,  «oon  brought  her  to  a  firm  betid! 
in  it,  and  a  suitable  temper  and  conduct  with 


you  could  see  the  great  Coll  war,  or  know  where 
lit'  was,  and  should  pray  to  himself. without  going 
almut  to  his  image  first,  do  yen  think  he  could 
not  hear  vou  f  *•  1  cannot  tell  thai,"  sav>»  *hc. 
"  hut  how  then,"  &\\a  I,  "can  he  tell  what  (if  it 
cuild  speak)  hi*  image  says,  which  U  as  far  from 
him  as  you  an* '.  Ami,  pray,  do  you  think  he  can 
hear  an  image  whieh  he  did  not  make,  which 
could  not  make  itsvll, and  which  can  neither  hear, 
nor  see,  nor  speak,  better  than  he  can  bear 
a  gliimm  whom  he  did  make,  and  who  made 
that  imago,  and  who  himself  ean  hear,  and  see, 
and  s]>eak  to  him  '."  She  paused  here  a  good 
while.  At  last,  >avs  she,  *  Win.  truly,  1  cannot 
think  but  h"  might  as  well,  or  better,  hear  me  than 
the  image."  "Why  then,"  said  1,  "  do  you  not 
make  your  petitions  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
image  '.  It  is  for  the  reason  J  have  given  you, 
my  dear  Youwarkce,  that  1  pray  to  him.  and' not 
to  his  image,  or  any  representation  of  him  upon 
earth  ;  and,  consequently,  am  more  mi  re  of  being 
heard  and  answered."  "Indeed,"  kin*  she,  k*  1 
never  thought  of  tliat  before  ;  for  our  ragans* 
always  cliargcd  me  to  pray  to  the  image,  or  to  let 
them  know  what  I  wanted,  and  they  would  pray 
to  him  forme  ;  and  they  liave  had  many  a  rappinf 
of  me  for  so  doing,  anil  sometimes  two  or  three, 
*  Prieats,  or  holy  men.  t  Cake  of  marmalade. 


After  I  had  Is-gnu  with  my  children,  I  fre- 
quently referred  their  further  instruction  to  their 
mother  ;  for  I  have  always  experienced,  that  a 
superficial  knowledge,  with  a  desire  of  becoming i 
teacher,  is,  in  some  measure,  equivalent  to  better 
knowledge  :  for  it  not  only  excites  every  principle 
one  has  to  the  utmost,  but  makes  matters  more 
clear  and  conspicuous  even  to  oneself. 

hy  tin-so  means,  and  the  Divine  blessing  thereon, 
in  a  lew  years,  I  may  fairly  say,  I  had  a  little 
Christian  church  in  my  own  house, and  iu  a  flourish- 
ing way  too,  without  a  bchismatic  or  heretic 
amongst  uf. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Tiie  author's  ac  Mint  of  hi*  children.— Their  nunci— 
They  arc  exiTciifCil  in  iiyirii;. — Ili-t  b»iat  ciaty.—  Youwartae 
in  tend*  a  vihit  to  her  father,  but  first  Lake*  another  flight 
t'i  tin-  ship.— Sends  a  Imat  ami  clients  through  the  *ulf— 
t'lotlicn  her  children.— In  with  child  Main,  m  her  vi.«4l  Ii 
put  off.— An  inventory  of  the  last  freight  of  jFvd*— The 
author'*  method  of  treating  hii*  children. — Yimwarkw, 
Lit  Kin  Tommy,  with  her  daughters  Patty  and  HaUicaraifc 
&»t  out  to  her  father'*. 


I  hap  now  lived  here  almost  fourteen  years; 
and  beside*  the  three  sons  before  mentioned,  had 
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three  girls  and  one  boy.  Pedro,  my  eldest,  had 
the  graundee,  but  too  small  to  be  useful ;  my  second 
son,  Tommy,  had  it  complete ;  so  had  my  three 
daughter*  ;  but  Jemmy  and  David,  the  youngest 
sons,  none  at  all.  My  eldest  daughter  I  named 
Patty,  because  I  always  called  my  first  wife  so  :  I 
lay,  my  first  wife,  though  1  had  no  other  know- 
ledge of  her  death  than  my  dream  ;  but  am  from 
that  as  verily  persuaded,  if  ever  I  reach  England, 
I  shall  find  it  so,  as  if  I  had  heard  it  from  her 
rant's  own  mouth.  My  second  daughter  my  wife 
desired  might  be  called  by  her  sister's  name,  Hal- 
licmrnie  ;  and  my  youngest  I  named  Sarah,  after 
my  mother.  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
down  the  names,  for  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mention  the  children  severally, 
it  will  be  pleasanter  for  myself  and  you  to  call 
them  by  thoir  several  names  of  distinction,  than  to 
call  them  my  second  son,  or  my  eldest  daughter, 
and  so  forth. 

My  wife  now  took  great  delight  in  exercising 
Tommy  and  Patty  (who  were  big  enough  to  be 
trusted)  in  flight,  and  would  often  skim  round  the 
whole  island  with  them  before  I  could  walk  half 
through  the  wood.  And  she  would  teach  them 
also  to  swim  or  sail ;  I  know  not  which  to  call  it, 
for  sometimes  you  should  see  them  dart  out  of  the 
air,  as  if  they  would  fall  on  their  faces  into  the 
lake,  when,  coming  near  the  surface,  they  would 
stretch  their  legs  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  in 
an  instant  turn  on  their  backs,  and  then  you  could 
see  nothing  from  the  bank,  to  all  appearance,  but 
a  boat  sailing  along,  the  graundec  rising  at  their 
head,  feet,  and  sides,  so  like  the  sides  and  ends  of 
a  boat,  that  you  could  not  discern  the  face,  or  any 
part  of  the  body.  I  own,  I  often  envied  them  this 
exercise,  which  they  seemed  to  perform  with  more 
ease  than  I  could  only  shake  my  leg,  or  stir  an 
arm. 

Though  we  had  perpetually  Swangeans  about  us, 
and  the  voices,  as  I  used  to  call  them,  I  could 
never  once  prevail  on  my  wife  to  show  herself,  or 
to  claim  any  acquaintance  with  her  country-folks. 
And  what  is  very  remarkable  in  my  children,  is, 
that  my  three  daughters  and  Tommy,  who  had  the 
full  graundee,  had  exactly  their  mother's  sight, 
Jemmy  and  David  had  just  my  sight,  and  Pedro's 
sight  was  between  both,  though  he  was  never  much 
affected  with  any  light :  but  I  was  obliged  to  make 
spectacles  for  Tommy  and  all  my  daughters  when 
they  came  to  go  abroad. 

I  had  in  this  time  twice  enlarged  my  dwelling, 
which  the  increase  of  my  family  hud  rendered  ne- 
cessary. The  last  alteration  I  was  enabled  to  do 
in  a  much  better  manner,  and  with  more  case, 
than  the  first ;  for  by  the  return  of  my  flota,  I  had 
gotten  a  large  collection  of  useful  tools  :  several  of 
iron,  where  the  handles  or  wood -work  preponde- 
rated the  iron  ;  but  such  as  were  all  or  greatest 
part  of  that  metal,  had  got  either  to  the  rock,  or 
were  so  fast  fixed  to  tte  "  <>ad  of  the  ship,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  remove  Jiem ;  so  that  my  wife 
could  get  comparatively  few  of  this  latter  sort ; 
though  some  she  did.  It  was  well,  truly,  I  had 
these  instruments,  which  greatly  facilitated  my 
labours  ;  for  I  was  forced  to  work  harder  now  than 
ever,  in  making  provisions  for  us  all ;  and  my  sons 
Pedro  and  Tommy  commonly  assisted.  1  had  also 
had  another  importation  of  goods  through  the 
gulf,  which  stall  added  to  my  convenience.    But 


my  boat  made  me  shudder  every  time  I  went  into 
her.  She  had  leaked  again  and  again,  and  I  had 
patched  her  till  I  could  scarco  see  a  bit  of  the 
old  wood.  She  was  of  unspeakable  use  to  me,  and 
yet  I  could  not  venture  myself  in  her,  but  with  the 
utmost  apprehension  and  trembhng.  I  had  been 
intending  a  good  while,  now  I  had  such  helps,  to 
build  a  uew  ono,  but  had  been  diverted  by  one 
avocation  or  other. 

About  this  time,  Youwarkee,  who  was  now  up- 
wards of  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  fondest 
mother  living,  and  very  proud  of  her  children,  had 
formed  a  project  of  taking  a  flight  to  Arndrumn- 
stake,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Doorpt  Swange- 
anti,  as  I  called  it,  where  her  father,  if  living,  was 
a  colamb*,  under  Georigetti,  tho  prince  of  that 
country.  She  imparted  her  desire  to  me,  asking 
my  leave  ;  and  she  told  me,  if  1  pleased,  she  would 
take  Patty  and  Tommy  along  with  her.  I  did  not 
much  dislike  the  proposal,  because  of  the  great 
inclination  I  had,  for  a  long  time,  to  a  knowledge 
of,  and  familiarity  with,  her  countrymen  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  now  I  had  so  manv  of  her  children 
with  me,  I  could  not  think  she  would  ever  be 
prevailed  on,  but  by  force,  to  quit  me  and  her  off- 
spring, and  be  contented  to  lose  six  for  the  sajce 
of  having  two  with  her  ;  especially  as  she  had 
showed  no  more  love  for  them  than  tho  rest :  so  1 
made  no  hesitation,  but  told  her  she  should  go. 

I  expected  continually  I  should  hear  of  her 
departure  ;  but  she  saying  no  more  of  it,  I  thought 
she  had  dropped  her  design,  and  I  did  not  choose 
to  mention  it.  But  one  day,  as  we  were  at  dinner, 
looking  mighty  seriously,  she  said,  "  My  dear,  I 
have  considered  of  the  journey  you  have  consented 
I  should  take,  but  in  order  thereto,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  prepare  several  things  for  the  children, 
especially  those  who  have  no  graundee,  and  1  am 
resolved  to  finish  them  before  I  go,  that  we  may 
appear  with  decency,  both  here  and  at  Arndrumn- 
stake.  For  1  am  sure  my  father,  whose  temper 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with,  will,  upon  sight 
of  me  and  my  little  ones,  be  so  overjoyed,  that  he 
will  forgive  my  absence,  and  marriage,  provided 
he  sees  reason  to  believe  I  have  not  matched  un- 
worthily, unbecoming  my  birth ;  and  after  keeping 
me  and  the  children  with  him,  it  may  be  two  or 
three  months,  will  accompany  me  home  again 
himself,  with  a  great  retinue  of  servants  and  rela- 
tions ;  or  at  least,  if  he  is  either  dead  or  unable 
for  flight,  my  other  relations  will  come,  or  send  a 
convoy  to  take  care  of  mc  and  the  children.  And, 
my  dear,  as  I  shall  give  them  all  the  encomiums 
I  can  of  you,  and  of  my  situation  with  you,  while 
I  am  among  them,  I  would  have  them  a  little 
taken  with  the  elegance  of  our  domestic  condition 
when  they  come  hither,  that  they  may  think  me 
happy  in  you  and  my  children  ;  for  I  would  not 
only  put  my  family  into  a  condition  to  appear 
before  them,  but  to  surprise  the  old  gentleman  and 
his  company,  who  never  in  their  lives  saw  any 
part  of  mankind  with  another  covering  than  the 
graundee."  When  she  had  done,  I  expressed  my 
approbation  of  her  whole  system,  as  altogether 
prudent  ;  and  she  proceeded  immediately  tc  put  it 
in  execution.  To  work  she  went,  opened  every 
chest,  and  examined  their  contents.  But  while 
she  was  upon  the  hunt,  and  selecting  such  things 
as  she  thought  fit  for  her  purpose,  she  recollected 
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several  articles  she  had  observed  in  the  ship, 
which  she  judged  far  more  for  her  turn,  than  any 
she  had  at  home.  Hereupon  she  prayed  me  to 
let  her  take  another  trip  to  tho  vessel,  and  to  carry 
Tommy  with  her. 

After  so  many  trials,  and  such  happy  experience 
of  her  wise  and  fortunate  conduct,  1  consented  to 
her  flight,  and  away  wont  she  and  her  son.  Upon 
their  return,  which  was  in  a  few  days,  she  told  me 
what  they  had  boon  doing,  and  said,  as  she  so 
often  heard  me  complain  of  the  age  of  my  boat, 
and  fear  to  sail  in  her,  she  had  fitted  me  out  a 
little  ship,  and  hoped  it  would  in  due  time  arrive 
safely.  As  she  pr.i-sed  quickly  on  to  other  things, 
I  never  once  thought  cf  asking  her  what  she  meruit 
by  the  little  ship  she  spoke  of;  but  must  own,  that 
like  a  foolishly  fond  parent,  1  wkm  more  intent  on 
her  telling  me  how  Tom  in  v  liad  found  a  hoard  of 
plaything?,  which  he  liad  packed  up  for  his  own 
use. 

As  to  this  last  particular,  J.  learned  by  the  sequel 
of  the  story,  when  the  *park,  proud  of  his  acquisi- 
tion, came  to  me,  that  he  liad  been  peeping  about 
in  the  cabin,  whilst  his  mother  was  packing  the 
clients,  and  seeing  a  small  brass  knob  in  tho  wain- 
scot, took  it  for  a  plaything,  and  pulling  to  get  it 
out,  opened  a  little  door  of  a  eupl>oard,  where  I.;; 
had  found  some  very  pretty  toys,  that  he  posi- 
tively claimed  for  himself :  Among  which,  were 
a  small  plain  gold  ring,  and  a  very  line  one  set 
with  diamond**,  which  he  showed  me  upon  t'.vo  of 
his  fingers.  I  wondered  how  the  child,  who  had 
never  before  Keen  sueh  things,  or  the  use  of  them, 
should  happen  to  apply  these  so  properly  ;  hut  he 
told  me,  in  playing  with  this,  meaning  the  diumond- 
ring,  about  his  fingers,  it  slipped  over  his  middle 
finger  joint,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off  again,  so 
ho  put  the  other  upon  another  finger  to  keep  it 
company. 

f  « 

Wo  watched  daily,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
for  the  arrival  of  our  fleet.  It  was  surprising  that 
none  of  the  chests  which  Youwarkee  shot  down 
the  gulf  were  ever  half  so  lung  in  their  passage 
as  I  was  myself,  hut  ftomo  came  in  a  week,  sonic 
in  a  few  days  more,  and  even  some  in  less  ;  which 
I  attributed  to  their  following  directly  the  course 
of  the  water,  shooting  from  shelf  to  shelf  as  the 
tide  set  ;  and  I  believe  my  keeping  the  boat  I 
nailed  in  so  strictly  and  constantly  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  was  the  rcawm  of  my  being  detained 
there  so  long.  In  less  than  a  fortnight,  every 
thing  came  safe  but  one  chest,  which,  as  we  never 
heard  of  it,  1  sup]xis<»  was  either  sunk  or  bulged. 

Ki'iug  one  day  U]>oii  shore,  watching  to  sec  if 
any  thing  more  was  come  through  the  cavern,  I 
spied  at  a  distance  somewhat  looking  very  black 
and  very  long,  and  by  the  colour  and  shape  thereof 
I  took  it  for  a  young  whale.  Having  observed  it 
some  time  making  very  little  way,  I  took  my  old 
boat  and  followed  it,  but  was  afraid  to  go  near  it, 
lest  a  stroke  with  its  tail  (which  I  then  fancied  I 
saw  move)  might  endanger  my  boat  and  myself 
too  ;  but  creeping  nearer  and  nearer,  and  seeing 
it  did  not  stir,  I  ltelicvcd  it  to  bo  dead ;  whereupon, 
taking  courage,  1  drew  so  close,  that  at  length  I 
plainly  perceived  it  was  the  ship's  second  boat 
turned  upside  down.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
joy  I  felt  on  this  discovery.  It  was  the  very 
thing  I  was  now,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  greatest 
want  of.     I  presently  laid  hold  of  it,  and  brought 


it  ashore  ;  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  find, 
on  examining,  that  though  it  had  Iain  so  longdnr, 
it  was  yet  quite  sound,  and  all  its  chinks  filled  up 
in  its  passage.  And  it  proved  to  me  afterwards 
the  most  beneficial  thing  I  c/mld  have  had  from 
the  ship. 

I  got  all  my  goods  home  from  the  lake  to  mv 
grotto,  by  means  of  the  cart,  as  usual.     My  wife 
and  daughters  waited  with  impatience  for  me  to 
unpack,  tluit  they  might  take  possession  of  sock 
things  as  would  bo  needful  for  rigging  out  the 
family,  against  the  sup|x>sed  reception  of  the  old 
glumm,  aiid  liad  set  all  tho  chests  in  the  order 
they   desired    they  might  be  opened  in.     Bet 
Tommy  running  to  me,  with  a  **  l*ray  daddy,  opei 
my  chest  first,  pray  give  me  my  playthings  fir*,* 
it  was  (to  satisfy  him)  concluded  in  favour  of  hi 
demand.    So,  he  pointing  to  the  chest  which  be 
regarded  as  his  property,  I  opened  it,  whilst  his 
eyes  were  ready  to  pierce  through  it,  until  I  cum 
to  his  treasure.     u  There,  there  they  are»daddT* 
says  he,  as  soon  as  I  had  uncovered  them.    And, 
indeed,  when  I  saw  them,  I  could  not  but  mock 
commend  the  child  for  his  fancy ;  for  the  first 
things  that  appeared  were  a  silver  punch  or  viae 
can,  and  a  Ladle,  then  a  gold  watch,  a  pair  of 
scissars,  a  small  silver  cliamng-dish  and  lamp,  a 
large  case  of  mathematical  instruments, a  flageolet 
a  terrclla,  or  globular  loadstone,  a  small  gwbe,  t 
dozen  of  large  silver  spoons,  and  a  small  ease  uf 
knives  and  forks,  and  apuons.     In  short,  there 
was,  I  believe,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Portuguese 
captain's  valuable  effects. 

These  Tommy  claiming  as  his  own  proper 
chattels,  1  could  not  help  interposing  somewhat  of 
mv  authority  in  the  affair.  "Hold,  hold  son,'' tare  I, 
"  these  things  are  all  mine  :  but  as  I  have  §e\enl 
of  you,  who  will  all  be  equally  pleased  with  then, 
though,  as  the  first  finder,  you  may  be  entitled  to 
the  best  share,  you  are  not  to  grasp  the  whole ; 
you  must  all  liavc  something  like  an  equality; 
and  as  to  some  tilings  which  may  bo  equally  nscnl 
to  us  all,  they  must  bo  set  up  to  be  used  npoi 
occasion,  and  are  to  l>e  considered  as  mine  and 
your  mothers  property."  I  thereupon  gave  each 
of  them  a  large  silver  spoon,  and  with  a  fork  I 
scratched  tho  initials  of  their  names  respective!} 
on  them,  and  divided  several  of  tho  trifles  among* 
them  equally.  "  And  now  Tommy,"  says  1,  "yon* 
for  your  pains,  shall  have  this  more  than  the  rest,* 
offering  him  the  flageolet.  Tommy  looked  very 
gloomy  ;  and  though  he  durst  not  find  fault,  fail 
dissatisfaction  was  very  visible,  by  coolly  taking  fc# 
tossing  it  down,  and  walking  gravely  off.  al 
thought/'  says  I,  "  Tommy,  I  had  made  a  good 
choice  for  you  ;  but,  as  I  find  you  despise  it,  new 
I'edro,  do  you  take  tliat  pretty  thing,  since  your 
brother  slights  it."  Tommy  replied  (speaking  bit 
half  out,  and  a  little  surly,  more  than  I  ever 
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observed  before)  "  Let  him  take  it  if  he  will,  I 
get  bits  of  sticks  enough  in  the  Wood." 

My  method  had  always  been  to  avoid  either 
beating  or  scolding  at  my  children,  for  preferring 
their  own  opinions  to  mine  ;  but  I  ever  let  thing* 
turn  about  so,  that  from  their  own  reason  they 
should  ]>crceivc  they  had  erred  in  opiMsdat  *J 
sentiments  ;  by  which  means  they  grew  so  tub*" 
tuated  to  submit  to  my  advice  and  direction,  thst» 
for  the  most  part,  my  will  was  no  sooner  knows  to 
them,  than  it  became  their  own  choice :  bat  the* 
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I  never  willed  according  to  fancy  only,  but  with 
judgment,  to  the  best  of  my  skill. 

Tommy,  therefore,  (as  I  said  before,)  having 
ihown  a  disapprobation  of  my  doings,  to  convince 
Irim  of  his  mistake,  I  took  the  flageolet  from  Pedro, 
lad  aNow  Pedro,"  says  I, "let  me  teach  you  how  to 
nanage  this  piece  of  wood,  as  Tommy  calls  it,  and 
hen  let  me  see  if  in  all  the  grove  he  can  cut  such 
mother."  On  this  I  clapt  it  to  my  mouth,  and 
mmediately  played  several  country  dances  and 
tompipes  on  it :  for  though  my  mother  had  scarce 
■ngnt  me  to  read,  I  had  learnt  music  and  dancing, 
leing,  as  she  called  them,  gentleman-like  accom- 
ifahments.  My  wife  and  children,  especially 
Vnnmy,  all  stared  as  if  they  were  wild,  first  on 
Be,  then  on  one  another,  whilst  1  played  a  country 
lance  ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  struck  up  a  horn- 
ipe,  than  their  feet,  arms,  and  heads  had  so  many 
■itchings  and  convulsive  motions,  that  not  one 
[met  limb  was  to  be  seen  amongst  them  ;  till 
Bring  exercised  their  members  as  long  as  I  saw 
it,  I  almost  laid  them  all  to  sleep  with  Chevy 
2iaee,  and  so  gave  over. 

They  no  sooner  found  themselves  free  from  this 
enchantment,  than  the  children  all  hustled  round 
no  in  a  cluster,  all  speaking  together,  and  reaching 
sjt  their  little  hands  to  the  instrument.  I  gave  it 
fedro.  "There," says  I  to  him,  "take  this  slighted 
■tout  as  no  such  contemptible  present" 

Poor  Tommy,  who  had  all  this  while  looked 
nary  simple,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  at  my  last 
ranis,  as  if  his  heart  would  have  broke ;  and 
"tinning  to  me,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged  my 
tardon,  hoping  I  would  forgive  him.  I  took  him 
m,  and  kissing  him,  told  him  he  had  very  little 
■ended  me,  for,  as  he  knew,  I  had  more  children 
ogive  anything  to  which  either  of  the  rest  de- 
need;  it  was  equal  to  me  who  had  it,  so  it  was 
nankfully  received.  I  found  that  did  not  satisfy: 
till  in  tears,  he  said,"  Might  he  not  have  the  stick 
gain,  as  I  gave  it  to  him  first?"  "Tommy," 
■fa  I,  "you  know  I  gave  it  to  you  first ;  but  you 
Unapproving  my  kindness,  I  have  now  given  it 
Pedro,  who,  should  I  against  his  will  take  it  from 
dm,  would  have  that  reason  to  complain  which 
ron  have  not,  who  parted  with  it  by  your  own 
Meant;  and  therefore,  Tommy,  as  I  am  deter- 
mined to  acquaint  you,  as  near  as  I  can,  with  the 
feist  rules  of  justice,  there  must  no  more  be  said 
•  me  of  this  matter."  Such  as  this  was  my  con- 
tent practice  amongst  them  ;  and  they  having 
thraya  having  found  me  inflexible  from  this  rule, 
in  seldom  had  anv  long  debates. 

Though  I  say  the  affair  ended  so,  with  regard 
0  what  I  had  to  do  in  it,  yet  it  ended  not  so  with 
Fommy ;  for  though  he  knew  he  had  no  hopes  of 
■oving  me,  he  set  ail  his  engines  at  work  to  re- 
aver his  stick  (as  he  called  it)  by  his  mother  and 
ister's  interest.  These  solicited  Pedro  very 
srongly  to  gratify  him.  At  length  Pedro  (he 
Ming  a  boy  oi  a  most  humane  disposition)  granted 
■sir  desire,  if  I  would  give  leave  ;  and  I  having 
sprifted  that,  the  cause  being  now  out  of  my 
toads,  he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  ho  generously 
fielded  it.  And  indeed  he  could  not  have  be- 
towed  it  more  properly;  for  Tommy  had  the 
■at  ear  for  music  I  ever  knew,  and  in  less 
ban  a  twelvemonth  could  far  outdo  me,  his 
Mtructor,  in  softness  and  easiness  of  finger ;  and 
na  also  master  of  every  tune  I  knew,  which 


were  neither  inconsiderable  in  number  nor  of  the 
lowest  rate. 

Youwarkce,  with  her  daughters,  sat  close  to 
work,  and  had  but  just  completed  her  whole  de- 
sign for  the  family  clothing,  when  she  told  me  she 
found  herself  with  child  again.  As  that  circum- 
stance ill  suited  a  journey,  she  deferred  her  flight 
for  about  fifteen  months,  in  which  time  she  was 
brought  to  bed,  and  weaned  the  infant,  which  was 
a  boy,  whom  I  named  Richard,  after  my  good 
master  at  the  academy.  The  little  knave  thrived 
amain,  and  was  left  to  my  further  nursing  during 
its  mammy's  absence,  who,  still  firm  to  her 
resolution,  after  she  had  equipped  herself  and 
companions  with  whatever  was  necessary  to  their 
travelling,  and  locked  up  all  the  apparel  she  had 
made,  till  her  return,  because  she  would  have  it 
appear  new  when  her  father  came,  set  out  with 
her  son  Tommy  and  my  two  daughters  Patty  and 
Halycarnie,  the  last  of  whom  by  tills  time  being 
big  enough  also  to  be  trusted  with  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Youwarkee's  account  of  the  stages  to  Arndrumnstake^— 
The  author  uneasy  at  her  flight.— His  employment  in  her 
absence,  and  preparations  for  receiving  her  father.— -How 
he  spent  the  evenings  with  the  children. 


My  wife  was  now  upon  her  journey  to  her 
father's ;  but  where  that  was,  or  how  far  off,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  by  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  way :  for  she  distinguished  it  not  by 
miles  or  leagues,  but  by  swangeans,  and  names  of 
rocks,  seas,  and  mountains,  which  I  could  neither 
comprehend  the  distance  of  from  each  other,  or 
from  Graundevolet,  where  I  was.  I  understood 
by  her  indeed  there  was  a  great  sea  to  be  passed, 
which  would  take  her  up  almost  a  day  and  night, 
having  the  children  with  her,  before  she  reached 
the  next  arkoe ;  though  she  could  do  it  herself, 
she  said,  and  strain  hard,  in  a  summer's  night : 
but  if  the  children  should  flag  by  the  way,  as 
there  was  no  resting-place  between  us  and  Bat- 
tringdrigg,  the  next  arkoe,  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  them,  so  she  would  take  the  above  time  for 
their  sokes.  After  this  I  found,  by  what  she  said, 
there  was  a  narrow  sea  to  pass,  and  a  prodigious 
mountain,  before  she  reached  her  own  country  ; 
and  that  her  father's  was  but  a  little  beyond  that 
mountain.  This  was  all  I  could  know  in  general 
about  it.  At  their  departure,  she  and  the  children 
had  taken  each  a  small  provision  for  their  flight, 
which  hung  about  their  necks  in  a  sort  of  purse. 

I  cannot  say,  notwithstanding  this  journey  was 
taken  with  my  concurrence  and  consent,  that  I 
was  perfectly  easy  when  they  were  gone  ;  for  my 
affection  for  them  all  would  work  up  imaginary 
fears,  too  potent  for  my  reason  to  dispel,  and 
which  at  first  sat  with  no  easy  pressure  upon  my 
mind.  This  my  pretty  babies  at  home  perceiving, 
used  all  the  little  winning  arts  they  could  to  divert 
and  keep  up  my  spirits  ;  and  from  day  to  day,  by 
taking  them  abroad  with  me,  and  playing  with 
and  amusing  them  at  home,  I  grew  more  and 
more  persuaded  that  all  would  go  right  with  the 
absent,  and  that  in  due  time  I  Bhould  see  them 
return  again. 

But  as  the  winter  set  in,  I  went  little  abroad, 
and  then  we  employed  ourselves  within  doors,  in 
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preparing  several  thin™*,  which  might  not  only 
be  useful  and  ornamental  if  the  old  gluinm  shoul'l 
come  to  see  us,  hut  might  also  divert  ns,  and 
make  tlu*  time  pans  less  tediously.  The  first  thing 
I  went  upon  wan  a  table,  which,  as  my  family 
consisted  (if  so  many.  I  iutende- 1  to  make  big 
enough  for  us  all.  With  tiiat  view  I  hroke  up  a 
couple  of  chests,  and  taking  the  two  sides  of  one 
of  them,  I  nailed  them  edge  to  edge,  by  strung 
thiek  pieces  underneath,  at  eaeh  end,  an<l  in  the 
middle  ;  then  I  took  two  chest-lids  with  their 
hinges,  iiailini;  one  t«>  each  side  of  my  middle 
pieee,  whieh  made  two  good  flaps;  after  this,  with 
my  took,  of  whieh  I  had  now  a  chest  full,  I 
chopjied  out  of  new  stuff  and  planed  four  strong 
legs  <|iiite  square,  and  nailed  them  strongly  to 
each  comer  of  my  middle  hoard  ;  I  then  nailed 
pieces  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  nailed  the 
bed  likewise  to  them  ;  then  I  fastened  a  border 
quite  round,  within  six  inches  from  the  bottom, 
from  font  to  foot,  which  held  all  fast  together. 
When  all  this  was  done,  still  my  table  wa*  imper- 
fect, I  could  not  put  up  the  Maps,  hat  iug  no  proper 
support.  To  remedy  thi%  I  sawed  out  a  broad 
nlip  from  a  chest  side,  :ind  boring  a  large  hole 
through  the  centre,  I  spiked  it  up  to  the  under- 
side of  the  table's  bed,  with  a  spindle  I  contrived, 
just  loose  enough  to  play  round  the  head  of  the 
spike,  filing  down  that  part  of  the  spindle  which 
paHMed  through  the  hed  of  the  table,  ami  riveting 
it  close  ;  so  that  when  my  Haps  were  set  up.  I 
pulled  the  slip  crosswise  of  the  table,  and  when 
the  flaps  were  down,  the  slip  tunu-d  under  the  top 
of  the  table,  lengthways  ;  next,  under  each  flap,  I 
nailed  a  "mail  slip,  the  lengihwuvs  of  the  flaps,  to 
raise  th<  m  on  a  level  (when  up)  with  the  top  of 
the  tab!*'.  When  1  had  thus  completed  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  needful  utensil,  1  spent  some  time 
and  pains,  by  scraping  and  rubbing,  to  render  it 
all  a*  elegant  as  could  be  ;  and  the  success  so  well 
answered  my  wish,  that  1  was  not  a  lilile  proud 
of  the  performance.  And  what  rendered  my  work 
thereon  a  still  more  agreeable  task,  was  my  pretty 
infants*  cmupany,  who  stoml  by,  expressing  their 
wonder  and  approbation  at  every  stroke. 

Now  1  had  gut  leu  a  table,  I  wanted  chairs  to  it, 
for  as  yet  we  had  only  sat  round  the  room  upon 
chests  whieh  formed  a  bench  uf  thou Imlc  circum- 
ference, they  stood  so  thick.  Tin -re  was  no  mov- 
ing of  them  without  a  monstrous  trouble,  every 
time  I  might  have  occasiuii  to  set  out  my  table  ; 
besides,  if  1  eon  Id  have  dragged  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  thev  ncrc  too  low  to  be  commodious 

* 

for  seats,  so  1  resolved  to  make  r-nin.'  chairs,  and 
stools  also,  that  might  be  manageable.  1  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  steps  1  took  in  the  formation 
of  these  ;  riiiSv,  in  general,  vim  must  know,  that 
pome  more  che»;i-  I  broke  up  to  that  purpo.-e 
served  me  for  timber,  out  of  which  I  frane.Kl  six 
sizeable  handsome  chairs,  and  a  competent  num- 
ber of  st'iols. 

Hut  now  that  I  was  turned  joiner  1  had  another 
convenience  to  pro\ide  for.  I  had  nothing  win  rein 
to  inclose  thriig-,  and  prescne  tin  m  from  dust, 
except  the  ch'-ts,  and  they  were  <piite  unfit  for 
holding  liquors,  victuals  and  suchlike  matters, 
in  op(  ii  shells,  as  most  of  my  vessels  were.  Where- 
fore, having  several  boards  now  remaining,  of  the 
boxes  1  had  broken  up  for  chairs  and  stools  I 
bethought  nie  of  supplying  thin  great  deficiency  ; 


so,  of  these  spare  boards,  in  a  workman-like  nay, 
(for  by  this  time  I  was  become  a  tolerable  mecha- 
nic,) 1  composed  a  very  tight  closet,  holding  luuf- 
a-dozen  broad  shelve**,  shut  up  by  a  good  pair  of 
doors,  with  a  lock  and  key  to  fasten  them. 

Thcac  jobs  took  me  up  aim  eat  three  months, 
and  I  thought  I  had  not  employed  them  idly,  but 
for  the  credit  and  service  of  mv  family.     I  wv 
now  again  at  leisure  for  farther  projects.     I  was 
uncertain  as  to  my  wife's  return,  how  noon  the 
might  be  with  me,  or  how  much  longer  she  raisht 
stav  ;  hut  1  was  sure  I  could  do  nothing  in  the 
mean  while  more  grateful  than  increasing,  by  all 
means  in  my  power,  the  accommodations  of  my 
house,  for  the  more  polite  as  well  a*  cuuvenieai 
reception  of  her  father,  or  any  else  who  might 
accompany  her  home,  in  the  way  of  a  retinue,  m 
she  talked  of.     I  saw  phi  inly  1  had  not  room  for 
lodging  of  them,  and  tliat  was  a  circumstance  of 
main  importance  to  Ik*  provided  for.     Hereupon 
1  thought  of  adding  a  long  apartment  to  one  of 
my  outer  rooms  to  range  against  the  side  of  the 
rock  ;  but,  reflecting,  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
oji i to  useless,  unless  I  could  finish  it  in  time. sou 
to  1h>  complete  when  my  guests  came,  and  not 
knowing  how  noon  that  might  be,   I  resolved  te 
<piit  this  design,  and  I  fell  upon  another,  which 
might  do  as  well,  and  required  much  less  labour 
and  fewer  days  to  perfect. 

I  rvmcmliercd  that  amongst  those  things  my 
wife  had  jacked  up  on  board  the  ship,  and  which 
came  home  through  the  giHf,  there  were  two  of 
the  largest  sails,  and  a  couple  of  smaller  size. 
Tiicsc  1  curried  to  the  wood,  and  tried  them  in 
svv«  ral  places,  to  see  where  they  might  be  dav 
jNi*:cd  to  most  advantage,  in  the  nature  of  a  teat: 
and  having  found  a  convenient  spot  to  my  par* 
pn*-,  I  cut  divers  poles  for  supporters,  and  niakiaf 
straining-lines  of  my  mat -weed,  I  pitched  a  noble 
one,  sufficient  to  cover  or  entertain  a  numerous 
cuinpany,  and  so  tight  everywhere  as  to  keep  out 
the  weather.  The  front  of  this  new  apartaieat  I 
hung  with  blue  cloth  ;  which  had  a  very  /rented 
effect :  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  I 
contrived  so,  (by  hanging  one  of  the  smaller  auk 
across,  just  in  the  middle,  which  I  could  let  do»n 
or  raise,  up  at  pleasure,)  as  to  divide  the  teat, 
occasionally,  into  two  distinct  rooms. 

When  1  had  proceeded  thus  far,  there 
Mill  wanting  scats  for  this  additional  building, 
I  may  call  it  ;  and  though  I  could  spare 
chests  to  nit  on,  I  found  thev  would  not  half  da 
Fur  a  supplement  then  I  took  my  axe,  and  feDei 
a  couple  of  great  trees,  one  from  each  side  of  uV 
tent,  sawed  off  the  tops,  and  cut  each  of  the  trunks 
in  two  about  the  middle  ;  these  huge  cylinders  I 
rolled  into  the  tent  with  a  good  deal  of  toil  aad 
difficulty  ;  two  of  them  1  thrust  into  the  iaatr 
division,  ami  left  two  in  the  outer  ;  I  placed  wen 
as  LchcIk-s  on  l>oth  sides ;  then  with  infinite  paiai 
1  phaved  the  upper  face  of  each  smooth  aad  flst» 
and  pared  off  all  the  little  knots  and  roughnesxs 
uf  the  front,  so  that  they  were  fitted  tositoa: 
and  their  own  weight  fixed  them  in  the  pbet 
where  I  intended  them  to  be.  At  the  upper  ead 
of  the  further  chamber  I  set  throe  chests  length- 
ways, for  seats,  or  any  other  use  1  might  sea  lit 
to  put  them  to. 

During  these  operations  we  were  all  hard  at 
it,  and  no  hand  idle,  but   Dicky  in  arms,  aad 
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he  kept  in  full  employ  ;  but  Pedro, 
ly  lad,  could  drive  a  nail,  and  lift  or 
age  I  wanted ;  and  Jemmy  and  David, 
ung,  could  pick  up  the  chips,  hold  a 
amp,  or  be  some  way  or  other  useful, 
i  preached  to  them  the  necessity  of 
r  bread  before  they  ate  it,  and  not 

on  mine  and  their  brothers'  labour, 
s  being  pretty  long,  after  work  was 
rah  had  fed  her  brother,  and  laid  him 
ock,  we  used  to  sit  all  down  to  enjoy 
;  a  good  meal ;  for  we  were  never 
bat  till  night ;  and  then  after  meal, 
ig  absent,  one  or  other  of  the  young 
Mgin  with  something  they  had  before 
nit  of,  by  saying, "  Daddy,  how  did  you 
is  or  that  in  England!"  then  all  cars 
lately  open  to  catch  my  answer,  which 
Might  on  something  else,  done  either 
►where  ;  and  by  their  little  questions 
wers  they  would  sometimes  draw  me 
r  of  three  hours  long,   till  perhaps 

three  of  my  audience  were  falling 
then  we  all  went  to  bed. 
elieve  my  children  would,  almost  any 
am  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
»  given  a  sufficient  account  of  Eng- 
ve  gained  a  belief  from  almost  any 

of  their  being  natives  there, 
tly  observed,  that  when  we  had  begun 
all,  and  traversed  the  mines,  the  sea- 
Iced  of  the  fine  gentlemen's  seats,  and 
,  one  would  start  up,  and,  if  the  dis- 
sd  ever  so  little,  would  cry,  "  Ay,  but 
;  did  you  do  when  the  crocodile  came 
t  of  the  water  1 "  and  another,  before 

was  half  ended,  (and  I  was  forced  to 
ery  one  they  started,)  would  be  im- 
the  story  of  the  lion ;  and  I  always 

that  the  part  each  had  made  the 
ens  on  was  always  most  acceptable 
person.  But  poor  Sally  would  never 
eraation  drop  without  some  account 
tto,  it  was  such  a  pretty  gentle  crea- 
id. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

s  concern  at  Youwarkee'g  stay.— Reflections 
Ion. — Hears  a  voice  call  him.— Yonwarkee'a 
igrollart,  visits  him  with  a  companion. — He 
t  the  grotto. — the  brother  discovers  himself 
Wilkin*  produces  his  children  to  him. 


as  well  as  my  hands,  had  now  been 
r  five  months,  in  adjusting  all  things 
suitable  manner  for  the  reception  of 
and  her  friends  ;  but  nobody  coming, 
ys  getting  forward  apace,  I  began  to 
neasy,  and  liad  formed  divers  imagi- 
hat  might  occasion  her  stay.  Thought 
lid  all  the  pains  I  have  been  taking 
o  purpose,  for  either  her  father  will 
return,  or  she  has  of  herself  come  to 
ation.  For  she  knows  1  cannot  follow 
i  rather  perhaps  live,  and  enjoy  the 
en  she  has  with  her,  amidst  a  number 
ds  and  acquaintance,  than  spend  the 
>f  her  days  with  me  and  all  our  off- 
is  solitude. — But  then,  I  reflected,  she 
self,  or  at  least  declared  herself  per- 


fectly satisfied,  yea,  delighted,  therewith  ;  and 
here  are  her  children  with  me,  the  major  part  of 
them. — Yet,  what  can  I  think  !  Since  her  return 
is  put  off  till  the  swangeans  are  over  at  this 
arkoe,  she  will  never  bring  her  relations  now,  in 
this  unseasonable  time  for  flight.  Therefore,  I 
must  think,  if  she  intended  to  return  at  all,  it 
would  have  been  before  now  ;  and  as  the  case  is 
not  so,  my  fear  of  losing  her  entirely  prevails 
greatly.  O  !  says  I,  that  we  had  but  a  post  here, 
as  we  have  in  England  ;  there  we  can  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  at  a  distance  to  each  other, 
without  any  trouble,  and  for  little  charge  !  What 
a  country  is  this  to  live  in,  and  what  an  improper 
creature  am  I  to  live  in  it !  Had  I  but  the 
graundee,  I  would  have  found  her  out  by  this 
time,  bo  she  where  she  would  ;  but,  whilst  every 
one  about  me  can  pass,  repass,  and  act  as  they 
please,  I  am  fixed  here  like  one  of  my  trees, 
bound  to  the  spot,  or  upon  removal  to  die  in  the 
attempt.  Alas  !  why  did  I  beget  children  here, 
but  to  make  them  as  wretched  and  inconsolable 
as  myself.  Some  of  them  are  so  formed,  indeed, 
as  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  they  owe  it  to 
their  mother,  not  to  me.  What  t  am  I  a  father, 
of  children  who  will  be  bound  one  day  to  curse 
me  !  Severe  reflection !  yet  I  never  thought  of 
this  till  now.  But,  am  I  the  only  father  in  such 
a  case  ?  No,  surely.  For  am  not  I  as  much 
bound  to  curse  my  father,  as  my  children  are  to 
curse  mo  1  He  might  have  left  me  happy  if  he 
would,  I  would  them  if  1  could.  Again,  are  there 
not  others,  who,  by  improper  junction  with  per- 
sons diseased  in  body,  or  vicious  in  mind,  have 
entailed  greater  misery  upon  their  posterity,  than 
I  have  on  mine !  My  children  are  all  healthy, 
strong,  and  sound,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  nnd 
is  not  that  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  be- 
stowed on  our  beings  t  But  they  arc  imprisoned 
in  this  arkoe.  What  then  ?  with  industry  here  is 
no  want ;  and  as  they  increase,  they  may  settle 
in  communities,  and  be  helpful  to  each  other.  I 
have  lived  well  here,  nigh  sixteen  years,  and  it 
was  God's  pleasure  I  should  be  here  ;  and  can  I 
think  I  was  placed  here,  with  an  injunction  con- 
trary to  the  great  command,  Increase  and  multi- 
ply 1  If  that  were  so,  can  it  be  possible  I  should 
have  received  the  only  means  of  propagating,  as 
it  were  from  heaven  itself  ?  No,  it  was  certainly 
as  much  my  Maker's  will,  that  I  should  have  pos- 
terity here,  as  that  I  myself  should  at  first  be  I 
brought  hither.  This  is  a  large  and  plentiful  spot, 
and  capable  of  great  improvement,  when  there 
shall  be  hands  sufficient.  How  many  petty  states 
are  less  than  these  my  dominions  !  I  have  hero 
a  compass  of  near  twenty  miles  round,  and  how 
many  thousands  grow  voluntarily  grey  in  a  far 
less  circuit ! 

I  had  hardly  finished  my  reflections,  (for  I  was 
sitting  by  myself  in  my  tent  upon  one  of  the  trees 
I  had  turned  into  benches,)  when  I  heard  a  mu- 
sical voice  call «  Peter,  Peter."  I  started ;  "  What's 
this,"  says  I ;  a  it  is  not  Youwarkee's  voice ;  what 
can  this  mean !"  Listening,  I  heard  it  again  ;  but 
at  so  great  a  distance,  I  could  but  just  perceive 
the  sound.  «  Be  it  where  it  will,**  sap  I,  "  I'll  face 
it."  Thus  speaking,  I  went  out  of  the  tent,  and 
hearkened  very  attentively,  but  could  hear  nothing. 
I  then  ran  for  my  gun,  and  walked  through  the 
wood  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  plain  ;  but  still  I 
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ni-ith..r  saw  i;;*r  hi.aru  anything.  I  was  then  in 
luiprsoi'  svei.ig  somebody  on  the  lake,  but  no  one 
appeared  :  for  I  was  mily  determined  to  make 
myself  know;;  !■>  whomsoever  1  should  meet,  and, 
if  possible,  to  gain  sonic  intelligence  of  my  wife. 
But  after  *o  muirli  fruitless  pains,  my  1iojm»s  being 
a!  uii  olid,  I  v  as  returning,  wheu  1  heard  "  Peter, 
Peter,"  again,  a:  a  g*'«  at  distance ;  the  sound  com- 
ing from  a  different  quarter  than  at  first.  Upon 
this  I  stopped,  and  luard  it  rej>cated,  and  it  was 
as  if  the  speaker  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
Hereupon  i  stepped  out  of  the  wood,  (for  I  had 
ju^t  re-entered  it  upon  my  return  home,)  when  1 
saw  two  pi.rsons  upon  the  swangeau,  just  over  my 
head.  1  cried  out,"  Who's  that  i"  and  they  imme- 
diately called  again,"  Peier,Petcr."  "Orselani  Kit*," 
says  1,  that  i.»,  Here  am  I.  On  this  they  directly 
took  a  small  sweep  round,  (for  they  had  overshot 
me  before  they  heard  me,)  and  alighted  just  by 
nie,  when  I  perceived  them  to  be  my  wife's 
rouut r vim n,  being  dressed  like  her,  with  onlv 
broader  chaplets  about  their  heads,  as  she  had 
told  mc  tile  giumms  all  wore.  After  a  short 
obeisance,  they  asked  me  if  1  was  the  glumm 
Peter,  barkatt  *  to  Youwarkce.  1  answered,  I  wus. 
They  then  told  n;e  they  came  with  a  message 
from  Pendlchamhy,  colambf  of  Arudrumustnkc, 
my  goppn,  I  and  from  Youwarkce  his  daughter. 
1  was  vastly  rejoiced  to  sec  them,  and  to  hear 
only  the  nunie  of  my  wife.  But  though  J  longed 
to  know  their  message,  1  trembled  to  think  of 
their  mentioning  it,  as  one  of  them  was  just  going 
to  do,  for  fear  of  hearing  some  things  very  dis- 
pleasing. So  1  begged  them  to  go  through  the 
wood  with  me  to  tin*  grotto,  where  we  should 
have  more  leisure  and  convenience  for  talk,  and 
where,  at  th.;  same  time,  they  might  take  some, 
refreshment.  But  though  1  had  thus  put  off  their 
message,  1  could  not  forbear  inquiring  by  tlte  way, 
after  the  health  of  my  goppo,  mid  my  wife  and 
children,  how  they  got  to  Arndrumustake,  and 
hew  they  found  their  relations  mid  friends.  They 
t<*l<l  me  all  were  well  ;  and  that  Youwarkce,  as 
she  did  on  me,  desired  1  would  think  on  her  with 
true  affectum.  I  found  this  was  the  phrase  of  the 
country.  As  for  the  rest,  I  hoped  it  would  turn 
cut  well  at  last,  though  1  dreaded  to  hear  it. 

Being  arriwdat  the  grotto,  1  desiivd  my  guests 
to  sit  down,  and  takr  such  refreshment  a-:  I  could 
prepare  them.  Whi-u  they  wen'  seated,  I  went 
to  work  in  order  to  pro\ide  them  a  repast.  Seeing 
my  fire  piled  up  very  high,  and  burning  fierce, 
and  the  children  about  it,  they  wondered  wheiv 
they  were  got,  and  who  they  had  come  to,  and 
turned  their  faces  from  it ;  but  1  setting  some 
chairs,  ho  that  the  light  might  not  strike  on  their 
eyes,  they  liked  tin*  warmth  well  enough  ;  though, 
I  remarked,  the  light  did  not  affect  them  ho  much 
as  it  liad  done  Youwarkce. 

Whilst  1  was  cooking,  the  poor  children  got 
all  up  in  a  comer,  and  stared  at  the  strangers, 
not  being  able  to  conceive  where  they  came  from  ; 
and  by  degrees  crept  all  backwards  into  the  bed- 
chamber, and  hid  themselves  ;  for  they  had  never 
before  seen  anybody  but  my  own  family. 

1  observed  that  one  of  my  guests  paid  more 
than  ordinary  respect  to  the  other  ;  and  though 
their  graundees  made  no  distinction  between  them, 
yet  then'  was  something,  I  thought,  much  more 
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noble  in  the  address  and  behaviour  of  the  latter ; 
and  taking  notice  tliat  lie  was  also  the  chief 
spokesman,  I  judged  it  proper  to  pay  my  respects 
to  him  in  a  somewhat  more  distinguishing  manner, 
though  so  as  not  to  offend  the  other  if  1  should 
happen  to  be  mistaken. 

I  first  presented  a  can  of  my  madeira,  and  took 
care,  as  if  by  accident,  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Upper- 
most, as  I  thought  him  ;  who  drank  half  of  it, 
and  would  have  given  the  remainder  to  hU«n> 
panion,  but  I  begged  hiin  to  drink  it  all  up,  tad 
Ins  friend  should  be  served  with  some  presently. 
He  did  so,  and  thanked  me  by  lifting  his  hand  to 
his  chin.  I  then  gave  the  other  a  can  of  the 
same  liquor,  which  he  drank,  and  returned  thanks 
as  his.  companion  liad  before.  I  then  took  a  can 
m\  self,  and  telling  them  1  begged  leave  to  ok 
the  ceremony  of  my  own  country  to  them,  I  drank, 
willing  their  own  health,  an  oV  that  of  all  relations 
at  Arndrumustake.  He  that  1  took  for  the  saperkr 
fell  a  laughing  heartily  :  *•  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  brake, 
*•  this  is  tlie  viTv  wav  mv  sister  does  ever?  dart* 
Arndrumustake.''  *  Your  sifter,  sir!**  says  I; 
"  Prav  lias  she  ever  been  in  Europe  or  in  Eng- 
land i%t  *  Well,"  says  he,  •«  1  have  plainly  &- 
covered  myself,  which  I  did  not  intend  todoyrt; 
but  truly,  brother  Peter,  I  mean  Done  other  Una 
your  own  wife,  Youwarkce." 

The  moment  I  knew  who  he  was,  I  rose  an. 
anil  taking  him  bv  the  right  liaud,  lifted  it  torn; 
lips,  and  kissed  it.  He,  likewise,  inuteuiittJ* 
stood  up,  and  we  embraced  each  other  with  pest 
tenderness.  1  then  begged  hira,  as  I  had  si 
worthy  and  near  a  relation  of  my  wife's  with  me, 
that  he  would  not  delay  the  happiness  looped 
for,  in  a  narrative  from  his  mouth,  how  it  faired 
with  my  father,  wife,  and  children,  and  all  their 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  whom  I  had  so  often  heard 
mentioned  by  my  dearest  Youwarkce,  and  soesr* 
iu*stly  desired  to  see. 

My  brother  Qnaiigrollart,  for  that  he  told  ids 
was  bis  name,  was  preparing  to  gratify  my  ■* 
patience  ;  but  seeing  I  had  set  the  entertaiiimesl 
on  the  table,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  bread, 
several  sorts  of  pickles  and  preserves,  with  *sw 
cold  salted  fish,  he  said,  that  eating  would  bit 
interrupt  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and,  there- 
fore, with  my  leave,  he  wouid  defer  the  relatinf 
of  what  I  desired  for  a  little  while  ;  which  wesM 
thinking  most  proper,  1  desired  him  and  k» 
friend,  (who  might  be  another  brother  for  Mgkt 
1  knew,)  to  refresh  themselves  with  the  poornw- 
dicuni  I  was  able  to  provide  them. 

Whilst  my  brother  Quaiigrollart  was  looking 
upon  and  handling  his  plate,  being  what  be  bad 
never  before  seen,  his  friend  had  got  the  haidsi 
of  one  of  the  knives  in  his  mouth,  biting  it  with  si 
his  force  ;  but  finding  he  could  make  nothing  of 
that  end  he  tried  the  other,  and  got  to  ehampsf 
the  blade.  Perceiving  what  he  was  at,  trtonjM 
could  not  help  laughing,  I  rose,  and  begging  ptf- 
don,  took  the  knifo  from  him,  telling  him.  I  be- 
lieved he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  that 
instrument,  which  was  one  of  my  country  impfe- 
mrnts  ;  and  that  the  design  of  it,  which  was  called 
a  knife,  and  of  that  other,  pointing  to  it,  called* 
fork,  were,  the  one  to  reduce  the  food  into  piee* 
proper  for  chewing,  and  the  other  to  conn*  * 
to  the  month  without  daubing  the  fingers,  vhieh 
must  happen  in  handling  the  food  itself.    And  I 
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showed  him  what  use  I  put  them  to,  by 
helping  each  of  them  therewith  to  somewhat,  and 
by  cutting  a  piece  for  myself,  and  putting  it  to 
ay  mouth  with  the  fork. 

They  both  smiled,  and  looked  very  well  pleased ; 
and  then  I  told  them  that  the  plate  was  the  only 
thing  that  need  be  daubed,  and  when  that  was 
taken  away,  the  table  remained  clean.  So,  after 
I  had  helped  each  of  them  for  the  first  time,  I 
desired  them  to  help  themselves  where  they  liked 
Vest  And,  to  say  the  truth,  they  did  so,  more 
dextrously  than  I  could  have  expected. 

During  our  repast,  we  had  frequent  sketches  of 
Ike  observations  they  made  in  their  flight,  and  of 
the  places  where  they  had  rested  ;  and  I  could 
plainly  see,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  been 
ftt  this  arkoe  before,  by  hinting,  that  if  they  had 
lot  taken  such  a  course,  they  had  missed  me. 

I  took  particular  notice  which  part  of  my  enter- 
tainment they  ate  most  of,  that  I  might  bring  a 
fresh  supply  of  that  when  wanted  ;  and  I  found, 
fbat  though  they  ate  heartily  of  my  bread  and 
preserves,  and  tasted  almost  of  everything  else, 
they  never  once  touched  the  fish  ;  which  put  me 
non  desiring  I  might  help  them  to  some.  At 
this  they  looked  upon  each  other,  which  I  readily 
knew  the  meaning  of,  and  excused  themselves, 
expressing  great  satisfaction  in  what  they  had 
already  gotten.  I  took,  however,  a  piece  of  fish 
an  my  owu  plate,  and  eating  very  heartily  thereof, 
say  brother  desired  me  to  givo  him  a  bit  of  it ;  I 
an  so,  taking  care  to  cut  it  as  free  from  bone  as 
I  could,  and  for  greater  security  cautioning  him, 
in  ease  there  should  be  any,  to  pick  them  out,  and 
not  swallow  them.  He  had  no  sooner  put  a  piece 
in  Iris  mouth,  but,  "  Ro&ig,"  says  he  to  his  friend, 
'this  is  padsi."  I  thought,  indeed,  I  had  puzzled 
»y  brother  when  I  gave  him  the  fish,  but  by  what 
he  said  of  it  he  puzzled  roe  ;  for  I  knew  not  what 
he  meant  by  padsi,  my  wife  having  told  me  they 
had  no  fish  ;  or,  else,  I  should  have  taken  that 
word  for  their  name  of  it.  However,  I  cut  Rosig 
a  ehee  ;  and  he,  agreeing  it  was  padsi,  they  both 
ate  heartily  of  it. 

While  we  were  at  dinner,  my  brother  told  mc 
he  thought  he  saw  6ome  of  my  children  just  now  ; 
lor  his  sister  had  informed  him  she  had  five  more 
at  home  ;  and  he  asked  me  why  they  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  eat  with  us.  I  excused  their  coming,  as 
fearing  they  would  only  be  troublesome ;  and  said, 
when  we  had  done  they  should  have  some  victuals. 
But  he  would  not  be  put  off,  and  entreated  me  to 
admit  them.  So  I  called  mem  by  their  names, 
and  they  came,  all  but  Dicky,  who  was  asleep  in 
ail  hammock.  I  told  them,  that  reglumm,*  point- 
ing to  Quangrollart,  was  their  uncle,  their  mama's 
brother,  and  ordered  them  to  pay  their  obeisance 
to  him,  which  they  severally  did.  I  then  made 
Asm  salute  Rosig.  This  last  would  have  had 
them  sit  down  at  table  ;  but  I  positively  forbade 
that ;  and  giving  each  of  them  a  little  of  what  we 
had  before  us,  they  carried  it  to  the  chests  and  ate 
■  there. 

When  we  had  done,  the  children  helped  me  to 
clear  the  table,  and  were  retiring  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  then  I  recalled  them,  and  desired  their  uncle 
la  excuse  their  stay  :  for  as  he  had  promised  me 
news  of  their  mammy  and  her  family,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  pleasure  to  them  to  hear  him.    He 
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seemed  very  much  pleased  with  this  motion,  de- 
siring by  all  means  they  might  be  present  while 
he  told  his  story.  Whereupon  I  ordered  them  to 
the  chests  again,  while  Quangrollart  delivered  his 
narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXVIT. 

Quangrollart'9  account  of  Youwarkee's  journey,  and  re- 
ception at  her  father'*. 

Having  set  on  the  table  some  brandy  and  ma- 
deira, and  each  of  us  taken  one  glass  of  both,  I 
showed  by  the  attentiveness  of  roy  aspect  and 
posture  how  desirous  I  was  he  should  proceed  to 
what  he  had  promised.  Observing  this,  he  went 
on  in  the  following  manner  : — "Brother Peter," 
says  he,  "  my  sister  Youwarkee,  as  I  don't  doubt 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  first,  arrived  very 
safe  at  Arndrumnstake,  the  third  day  after  she  left 
you,  and  after  a  very  severe  flight  to  the  dear  little 
Hallycarnie*,who  was  a  full  day  and  a  night  on  her 
graundee  ;  and  at  last  would  not  have  been  able 
to  have  reached  Battingdrigg  but  for  my  sister's 
assistance,  who,  taking  her  sometimes  on  her  back 
for  a  short  flight,  by  those  little  refreshments 
enabled  her  to  perform  it ;  but  from  Battingdrigg, 
after  some  hours'  rest,  they  came  with  pleasure  to 
the  White  Mountains,  from  whence,  after  a  small 
stay,  they  arrived  at  Arndrumnstake. 

"  They  alighted  at  our  covett,f  but  were  opposed 
at  their  entrance  by  the  guards,  to  whom  they  did 
not  choose  to  discover  themselves,  till  notice  was 
given  to  my  father  ;  who,  upon  hearing  that  some 
strangers  desired  admittance  to  him,  sent  me  to 
introduce  them,  if  they  were  proper  for  his  pre- 
sence, or  else  give  orders  for  such  other  reception 
as  was  suitable  to  them. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  guard,  1  found  three 
gawrys  and  a  glumm  boss,±  whose  appearance 
and  behaviour,  I  must  own,  prejudiced  me  very 
much  in  their  favour.  I  then  asked  from  whence 
they  came,  and  their  business  with  the  colamb. 
Youwarkee  told  me  they  came  not  about  business 
of  public  concern,  relating  to  the  colamb's  office, 
but  out  of  a  dutiful  regard,  as  relations,  to  kiss  his 
knees.  *  My  father,'  said  I, '  shall  know  it  imme- 
diately ;  but  first,  pray  inform  me  of  your  name.' 
'  Your  father,'  replied  Youwarkee,  '  are  you  my 
brother,  Quangrollart !'  *  My  name  is  so,'  says  I, 
'  but  I  have  only  one  sister,  now  with  my  father; 
and  how  I  can  be  your  brother,  I  am  not  able  to 
guess.'  *  Have  you  never  had  another  sister  V  says 
she.  'Yes,'  says  I, ' but  she  is  long  since  dead;  her 
name  was  Youwarkee.'  At  my  mentioning  her 
name,  she  fell  upon  my  neck  in  tears,  crying, '  My 
dear  brother,  I  am  that  dead  sister,  Youwarkee, 
and  these  with  me  are  some  of  my  children,  for  I 
have  five  more  ;  but  pray,  how  does  my  father  and 
sister  ?'  I  started  back  at  this  declaration,  to  view 
her  and  the  children,  fearing  it  was  some  gross 
imposition ;  not  in  the  least  knowing  or  remem- 
bering anything  of  her  face,  after  so  long  an 
absence ;  but  I  desired  them  to  walk  in,  until  I 
told  my  father. 

"  The  guard,  observing  the  several  passages  be- 
tween us,  were  amazed  to  think  who  it  could  be 
had  so  familiarly  embraced  me  ;  especially  as  they 
plainly  saw  I  only  played  a  passive  part  in  it. 

*  One  of  Wiikine's  daughters.         j  Capital  seat, 
t  A  youth. 
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"  Wh«;i  I  went  in,  1  did  nut  think  proper  directly 
to  inform  my  f.tther  what  had  hap{>CHod  :  hut 
calling  my  >istcr.  Haliycarnie,  I  lot  her  into  tin* 
circumstances  ni"  this  odd  affair,  ami  desired  li'T 
advice  u  hat  to  do:  *  Fir/  sa\s  I.  'surely  this  must 
be  some  impost  ur--  :  and  as  my  t'alh'T  has  scarce 
\ot  Huhil'inl  his  sorrow  for  my  pint's  loss  if  thin 
gawry  should  prove  a  dcc-ivcr,  il  will  only  revive 
his  aftli«-:if>n,  ami  may  prove,  at  this  time,  i-x- 
Ircmely  dangeiviis  to  h:i!i  :  therefore,  I«-t  us  i-oii- 
sidcr  w|i:i!  had  bc»«t  b»*  done  in  the  mutter.' 

*•  llalivcnmic,  who  had  attentively  weighed  all  I 
Raid,  seemed  to  think  il  was  some  cheat,  a*  well  as 
I  did  ;  for  we  could  neither  of  us  conceive,  that 
anything  hut  death,  orlwiii;'  slit,  I'ould  have  kept 
Vouwarkee  so  long  from  tin*  knowledge  of  her 
illations  :  and  that  neither  of  them  eouM  bo  the 
ease,  was  plain,  if  the  jmtsoii  attending  w;ls  Vou- 
warkee. •  Hividcs ,  brother/  says  Haliycarnie,  4sho 
caniio:  surclv  l»e  «o  much  altered  in  fifteen  \ears, 
hut  you  must  have  known  her  :  and  yet,  now  I 
think,  it  ispwible,  you,  being  so  much  youngi-r, 
mav  ha ve  forgot  Iiit  :  hut  whilst  we  have  lieen 
talking  of  her,  1  have  so  well  recoil* vied  her,  that 
1  think  I  could  hardly  Ik-  imposed  u]k»ii  hy  any 
deceive;*. ' 
•*  I  then  desired  her  to  go  with  me  to  the  strangers, 
and  see  if  »he  eouhl  make  anv  disoovcrv,  Sh>-  did 
so,  and  had  no  sooner  entered  the  abb,*  hut  Voii- 
warkee  called  out,  *  Mv  dear  sister,  Hal  h  cam  io  *' 
;Mid  she  as  readilv  recollecting  Vouwarkee,  thev 

m  ."*^  T  ft 

in  transport  cmhraccd  each  other  :  and  then  \our 
wife  presenting  to  us  her  thi*ee  children,  it  proved 
the  touderost  scene,  except  the  following,  1  ever 
u*iw. 

*'  My  father  having  kef j t  his  chamber  some  time 
with  a  fever,  and,  though  lie  was  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, having  not  yet  been  out  of  it  ;  we  consulted 
how  we  might  intiiduoc  our  sister  and  her  chil- 
dren to  him,  with  as  little  surprise  as  might  lie, 
for  fear  of  a  relapse,  hy  too  great  a  hurry  of  his 
spirits.  At  length  we  concluded,  I  rIiouUI  go  tell 
him,  that  some  strangers  had  arrived,  desiring  to 
see  him  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  finding  their  business 
was  too  trifling  to  trouble  him  upon,  1  had  de- 
spatched them  :  I  was  then  to  say,  how  like  one  of 
thorn  was  to  my  sister,  Vouwurkee  ;  and,  whilst  I 
was  shaking,  Haliycarnie  was  to  enter,  and  keep 
up  the  discourse,  till  we  should  find  a  pro'ter 
opport unity  of  discovery.  I  went  in,  therefore,  as 
had  been  agreed;  and,  ii|M>n  mentioning  the  name 
of  Vouwarkee,  my  father  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
turned  away  fntm  me  in  tears.  At  that  instant, 
Haliycarnie  came  in  as  by  accident;  * Sir/ sa\ s she, 

*  what  make*  vou  so  sad,  :in>  you  worse  to-dav  ? 

*  ()!'  says  he,*  I  have  heard  a  name  that  will  never 
bo  out  of  my  heart,  till  I  am  in  hoximo.t*  •  What, 
1  suppose,  my  sister  ?'  *  Tis  true/  replied  he, *  the 
.-anie  *  Says  she,  •  I  fancied  ho  ;  for  I  have  just 
seen  n  stranger  as  like  her  an  two  dorrej  could  be, 
and  won ltl  have  sworn  it  was  (die,  if  that  liad  been 
|KKsible.  J  thought  my  brother  had  lieen  so  im- 
prudent as  to  mention  her  to  you  ;  and  I  think  he 
did  not  do  well  to  rip  up  an  old  sore  he  knew  was 
almost  healed,  and  make  it  break  out  afresh.'  'Ah! 
no,  child/  says  my  father,  'that  sure  never  has,  or 
can  be  healed.     1)  great  image  !  why  cannot  I  by 
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I  some  means  or  other  bo  ascertained  what  end  the 

came  to  !'  j 

j  *•  -Sir/  says  my  sister, « 1  think  you  are  much  to  ' 
.  l'larne  for  these  exclamations,  after  so  long  abteiitt: 
for,  if  she  be  dead,  what  use  are  they  of,  and  if  j 
she  lie  not,  all  may  lie  well,  and  you  may  still «  j 
her  again.'  •  0  never,  never,'  says  my  father; 'bra 
could  i  be  sure  she  was  alive,  I  would  take  ft 
swangcan,  and  nev._r  close  my  graundee,  till  Hood 
her,  or  dropped  dead  in  the  search/  *  And  top- 
pose  you  could  meet  with  her, sir/ says  I, 'the very 
sight  would  overcome  you, and  be  dangerous/ '  No, 
believe  me,  boy,'  says  lie,  *  I  should  then  be  faflv 
« asy  and  e«>m|>osrd  ;  and  were  she  to  come  in  tha 
;  uioini'iit,  I  should  suffer  no  surprise,  but  pleanre.' 
*  No  surprise,  sir  !'  says  I.  4  Not  if  she  were  ilin 
and  well/  savs  he.  *  Then,  sir/  savs  Hailvcanie. 
■■  '  vill  you  exeuM  me  if  1  introduce  her!'  and  vert 
-  out  directly,  without  staying  for  an  annwer. 
•■  When  she  was  gone,  *  Quangrollarl/  Rayinrr 
father,  sternly,*  what  is  the  meaning  of  yours  and 
your  sister's  playing  thus  U|mu  my  weakness !  It 
is  what  i  can  upon  no  account  forgive.  It  loo* 
as  if  you  were  weary  of  me,  and  wanted  to  break 
my  heart.  To  what  purpose  is  all  this  pmutie  of 
\ours,  to  introduce  to  me  somebody,  whit,  br  her 
likeness  to  my  daughter,  may  expose  xnc  to  tot 
scuff  and  raillery  I  This  is  a  disobedience  I  never 
cxjtccU'd  from  either  of  you. ' 

*•  •  The  great  Image  attend  mo!'  says  I,*«r,}\rt 
have  much  mistaken  me  ;  but  1  will  nut  leave  too 
in  doubt,  even  till  Haliycarnie**  return  ;  you  frhaB 
sec  Vouwarkee  with  her  ;  for  all  our  discount, 
1  will  assure  ynu,  lias  but  been  concerted  to  yrt- 
parv  you  fur  her  reception,  with  three  of  herriuk 
i Iron.'  4  And  am  I  then,'  says  he,  in  a  transport, 
4  still  to  be  blessed?'  *  You  are,  sir/  says  1;  'aamre 
vourself  vou  are/ 

"  By  this  time  we  heard  them  coming;  but  to* 
jHior  father  had  not  power  to  go  to  meet  them: 
and  ii}H>n  Vouwarkee's  m*arcr  approach,  to  fall  it  i 
his  knees,  his  limbs  failing  him,  he  sunk,  ani 
without  s] n^aking  a  word,  fell  backwards  on  ft 
ought  drappec,*  which  »tood  behind  him;  as! 
hiMiig  quite  motionless,  we  concluded  him  to  be 
stone  dead.  On  tins,  the  women  became  entirrly 
helpless,  screaming  only,  and  wringing  their  bass) 
in  extra vag:int  postures.  But  I,  having  a  littie 
more  prest^nce  of  mind,  called  for  the  calentar,t 
who,  by  holding  his  nose,  pinching  his  feet,n4 
other  applications,  in  a  Utile  time  brought  him** 
his  senses  again. 

'*  Vou  may  more  easily  conceive  than  I  deseribfi 
Iwith  the  confusion  we  were  all  in,  during  BJ 
father's  disosder,  and  tlie  gratulations  upon  h* 
recoven  :  so,  as  I  can  give  you  but  a  defertm 
account  of  these,  I  shall  pas  them  by,  and  M* 
to  our  more  serious  discourse,  after  my  father  ibA 
your  wife  had,  without  speaking  a  word,  mf* 
themselves  quite  dry  on  each  other's  necks. 

"  My  father  then  looking  upon  the  three  childrtft 
(who  were  also  crying  to  see  their  mammy  crj>) 
*And  who  arc  these?  says  he.  •These  sir/  ■£• 
Vouwarkee,  *  are  three  (of  eight)  of  your  gn»l- 
children/  *  And  where  is  your  faarkatt  V  •ayftko> 
'At  home  with  the  rest,  air?  replied  she, '  vh»  ttt 
some  of  them  too  small  to  come  so  far  yet :  bat. 
sir,'  says  she, '  pray  excuse  my  answering  you  m.t 

*  A  bed  or  couch,  covered  with  a  tort  of  option. 
t  A  sort  of  doctor  la  all  gnat  mnulfes. 
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,  till  you  are  a  little  recovered 
m  the  commotion  I  perceive  my  presence  hu  . 
ought  upon  your  spirits  ;  and  m  rest,  the  cslen- 
r  says,  will  be  exceedingly  proper,  1  will  retire  I 
Ih  my  litter  till  you  are  better  able  to  bear  ' 
■pany.'  My  father  was  with  much  difficulty 
■vailed  with  to  part  with  her  out  of  hi*  sight ; 
t  the  oalentar  preening  it,  we  wore  all  dismissed, 
d  be  lay  down  to  rest. 

My  brother  would  have  gone  on,  bull  toll]  hiin, 
it  grew  near  time  for  repose,  and  he  and  Roaig 
■at  need*  be  fatigued  with  bo  long  a  flight,  if  ' 
ay  pleased,  (as  1  had  already  heard  the  most  ; 
lusble  part  of  all  he  could  nay,  in  that  my  father 
aeived  my  wife  and  children  bo  kindly,  and  that 
i  left  them  all  well,)  we  would  defer  hie  farther 
sttinn  till  the  next  day  !  which  they  both  ngree- 
g  to,  I  laid  them  in  my  own  bed,  myself  sleeping 


The  next  day  I  prepared  again  of  the  best  of 
rsrjthing  for  my  new  guests.  I  hilled  three 
nvb,  and  ordered  Pedro  (who  wasos  good  a  cook 
[moat  as  myself)  to  get  uiem  ready  for  boiling, 
bust  we  took  B  walk  to  the  lake.     Though  we 

lard  no  complaint  of  the  light.  I  took  the  liberty 
I  aak  my  brother,  if  the  light  did  not  offend  him  ; 
*  I  told  him  my  wife  could  not  bear  ao  much 
ithout  ■peetaclea.  "  What  is  that  spectacle!"  says 
a,  "Something  I  made  your  sister,  '  says  1,"  to  pre- 
rat  the  inconvenience  of  too  much  light  upon  her 
rea."  He  said  the  light  was  scarce  at  all  trouble- 
lane  to  him,  for  ho  had  been  in  much  greater, 
nd  was  naed  to  it;  and  that  the  glumms,  who 
.'•veiled  much  abroad,  could  bear  more  light  than 
M  gnwrys,  who  staid  much  at  home  :  these 
lining  but  little  out,  unless  in  large  companies, 
ad  that  of  one  another,  and  very  rarely  admitting 
hrmms  amongst  them  before  marriage.  For  his 
impart,  he  said,  he  had  an  office  at  Crash -doorpt,* 
'hieh,  though  he  executed  chiefly  by  a  deputy, 
bGged  him  ' 


o  him  ;  for  it  was  very  observable,  that 
sd  to  it  young,  though  they 
o  it,  yet  at  first  it  was  very 


ad  was,  what  I  had  for  years  desired  to  be  re - 
arrad  in,  vis.,  What  the  moaning  of  the  word  slitt 
■aa,  when  applied  to  a  man  I  So,  on  his  pausing, 
■id,  that  his  mention  of  Crash-doorpt  re- 
•Mad  me  of  inquiring  what  oraahee  meant,  when 
polled  to  a  glrimm  or  gawry.     It  would  be  Do 


hard  task,  he  ssid,  to  satisfy  me  in  respect  of 
that,  as  I  already  understood  the  nature  of  the 
graundeo  ;  whereupon  ho  went  on  thus  :  "  Slitting 
is  the  only  punishmont  we  use  to  incorrigible  cri- 
minals :  our  method  is,  where  any  one  has  com- 
mitted a  very  heinous  offence,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  has  multiplied  the  acts  of  offence,  ho 
has  a  long  string  tied  round  his  neck,  in  the 
manner  of  a  cravat ;  and  then  twoglumms,  one  at 
each  end,  take  it  in  their  bands,  standing  side  by 
side  with  him  ;  two  more  stand  before  him,  and 
two  behind  him  ;  all  which  in  that  manner  lake 
flight,  so  that  the  string  keeps  the  criminal  in  tho 
middle  of  them  ;  thus  they  conduct  him  to  Crash- 
doorpt,  which  lies  further  on  the  other  side  of 
Arndruiunstakc,  than  this  arkoe  does  on  this  side 
of  it,  and  is  just  such  an  arkoe  as  ours,  but  much 
bigger  within  the  rocks.  When  they  come  to  tho 
covott  they  alight,  where  my  deputy  immediately 
orders  the  malefactor  to  be  slit,  so  that  lis  can 
never  mure  return  to  Normnbdsgrsuti,  or  indeed, 
by  any  means  get  nut  of  that  arkoe,  but  moat  end 
his  days  there.  The  method  of  slitting  is  tint: 
the  criminal  is  laid  od  his  back  with  his  graundec 
open,  and  after  a  recapitulation  of  his  cranes  and 
his  condemnation,  the  officer,  with  a  sharp  atone, 
slits  the  gume*  between  each  of  the  Blast  of  the 
graundeo,  ao  that  ho  eon  never  fly  more.  But 
what  is  still  worse  to  new-comers,  if  they  are  not 
very  young,  is,  the  light  of  the  place,  which  is  so 
strong,  that  it  is  some  yean  before  thoy  can  over- 
come it,  if  over  they  do." 

This  discourse  gave  mo  a  great  pleasure  ;  there- 
upon I  repeated  the  dialogue  that  had  rn — -1 
between  me  and  Youwarkee  about  my  being  slit, 
and  how  we  had  held  an  argument  a  long  time, 
without  being  able  to  come  at  one  another's  mean- 
ing. "  But  pray,  brother,"  says  I,  "  how  conies 
that  light  country  to  agree  so  well  with  you  I" 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  the  colombst;  of  Crash-doorpt 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  honourable  employ- 
ments in  the  state,  by  reason  of  the  haxard  of  it, 
and  the  person  accepting  it  must  be  young  ;  it  was, 
by  my  father's  interest  at  court,  given  to  me  at 
nine  years  of  age  ;  my  friend,  Rosig,  has  followed 
my  fortune  in  it  ever  since,  being  much  about  my 
ago.  and  has  a  post  under  me  there.  In  short,  by 
being  obliged  to  be  ao  much  there,  and  from  so 
tender  an  age  too,  I  have  pretty  well  inured 
myself  to  any  light' ' 

By  this  time,  we  had  got  homo  again  to  dinner, 
which  Pedro  had  set  out  as  elegantly  as  my 
country  could  afford,  consisting  of  pickles  and 
preserves,  aa  usual,  a  dish  of  hard  eggs,  and  boiled 
fowls,  with  spinach. 

My  guests,  as  I  expected,  stared  at  the  fowls, 
hut  never  offered  to  touch  them,  or  seemed  in  tho 
least  inclinable  to  do  so.  I  was  afraid  they  would 
be  cold,  and  begged  them  to  let  me  help  them.  I 
pat  a  wing  on  each  of  their  plates,  and  a  leg  on  my 
own  ;  but  perceiving  they  wailed  to  ace  how  I 
managed  it,  I  stuck  iu  my  fork,  out  off  a  slice, 
dipped  It  in  the  salt,  and  put  it  in  my  mouth. 
Just  aa  I  did  thoy  did,  and  appeared  very  well 
pleased  with  the  taste.  "  I  never  in  my  life,"  says 
Boaig,  "  saw  a  orultmott  §  of  this  shape  before  ;" 
and  Laid  bald  of  a  leg,  (taking  it  tor  a  stick  I  had 
thrust  in,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,)  Intending  to 
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pull  it  out  ;  hut  finding  it  gr^w  there.  "Mr.  IN -tor/' 
says  ho,  "  you  have  tln»  oddest -shaped  cru  11  limits 
that  ever  I  saw;  pray  what  part  nf  the  woods  do 
they  grow  in  V  '*  Crow  in  P  says  T.  •*  Ay/'  gays 
lie/"  I  moan  whether  your  crullmott-tro<  *  are  like 
ours  or  not  V  "  Why,"  says  I,  *•  these  fowls  arc 
al>out  my  yard  and  tlie  wood"  too.**  «•  What/'  pays 
ho,  "  is  it*  a  running  plant  like  a  hott  :•"  **  No, 
no,"  says  I,  "  a  hird  that  I  keep  tame  about  my 
house  ;"and  these,  (showing  him  tlie  eggM)  an;  the 
eggs  of  these  birds,  and  the  birds*  grow  from  them." 
"  Prithee/*  says  Quangrollart,  "  never  b-t  us  in- 
quire what  they  are  till  we  have  dined  ;  fur  my 
brother  Peter  will  give  us  not  him;  we  need  Ik* 
afraid  of." 

It  growing?  into  tlie  night,  by  that  time  we  rose 
from  table,  I  seta  bowl  of  punch  lief  ore  them, 
made  with  my  treacle,  and  sour  ram's-hom  juiee, 
which  they  'pulled  off  plentifully.  After  some 
bumpers  had  gone  round,  1  desired  my  brother  to 
proceed  where  he  liad  left  oft",  in  the  account  of 
my  wife's  reception  with  her  father. 

"  When  my  father/'  say*  he,  "=  had  recovered 
himself  by  some  hours'  repose,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  order  my  sister  Youwarkee  to  bf 
called  ;  who  coming  into  his  presence,  he  took  her 
from  her  knees,  kissed  her,  and  ordered  all  to 
depart  but  myself  and  H  ally  cam  it\  Then  bidding 
us  sit  down,  says  he  to  vourwife, '  Daughter,  your 
appearance,  whom  I  have  so  lung  lamented  as 
dead,  has  given  me  the  truest  cordial  I  could  have 
received,  and  I  hope  will  add  lnith  to  my  health 
and  years.  I  have  heard  you  suspift  my  anger 
for  some  part  of  your  past  conduct*  (for  sdie  had 
hinted  so  to  her  sister  and  me,)  '  which  you  justly 
enough  imagine  may  Ik*  censured  ;  but,  my  dear 
life,  I  am  this  day  (what  I  did  not  expect  any  more 
to  be)  a  father  of  a  new-bora  child  ;  and  not  of 
one  only,  but  of  many  ;  and  this  day,  1  pay, 
daughter,  shall  not  be  spent  in  sorrow  and  excuses, 
or  anything  to  interrupt  our  mutual  felicity ; 
neither  will  I  ever  hereafter  permit  youtolicgmy 
forgiveness,  or  attempt  to  palliate  any  of  your 
proceedings  ;  for  know,  child,  that  a  benevolence 
freelv  liestowcd,  is  1  Hitter  than  twice  it.-s  value  oh- 
taincd  by  petition  :  I  therefore,  as  in  prepuce  of 
the  great  Image,  your  brother  and  sifter,  at  this 
instant,  erase  from  my  mind  for  ever  what  thoughts 
I  may  have  had  prejudicial  to  the  love  I  ever  l»oro 
vou,  as  I  will  have  vou  to  do  all  such  as  mav  eloud 
the  unreserved  complacency  you  used  to  appear 
with  before  me:  And  now,  Quangrollart,*  says 
he,  *  let  the  guard  be  drawn  out  before  my  covett, 
and  let  the  whole  countrv  ho  entertained  for  seven 

• 

days  ;  proclaim  liberty  to  all  person*  confined  ; 
and  let  not  the  least  sorrow  appear  in  any  face 
throughout  my  colamhat.' 

"I  retired  immediately,  and  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  speedy  despatch  of  my  father's 
commands  ;  which,  indeed,  wen;  performed  to  the 
utmost  :  and  nothing  for  seven  davs  was  to  l»e 
heard  through  the  whole  district  of  Arndrumn- 
stake,  but  joy,  and  the  name  of  Youwarki-e. 

"  My  father,  so  soon  as  he  had  despatched  the 
above  orders,  sent  for  the  children  before  him, 
whom  he  kissed  and  blessed,  frequently  lifting  up 
bis  eyes  in  gratitude  to  the  great  Image,  for  the 
unexj>ected  happiness  he  enjoyed  on  that  occasion; 
and  then  he  ordered  Youwarkee  to  let  him  know 

*  A  gourd. 


what  had  befallen  her  in  her  absence,  and  whew 
she  lived,  and  with  whom. 

"  Youwarkee  was  setting  out  with  some  indirect 
excuses ;  but  my  father  absolutely  forbade  her. ami 
charged  her  only  to  mention  plain  facts  without 
flourishes.  So  she  began  with  her  swangean,u4 
the  accidental  fall  she  had,  your  taking  her  in  after 
it,  and  saving  her  life.  She  told  him,  your  eonti- 
mil -d  kindness  «*o  wrought  upon  her.  that  she  found 
herself  incapable  of  disesteeming  you,  but  never 
showed  her  affection,  till,  having  examined  every 
particular  of  vuur  life,  and  finding  vou  a  worthr 
man,  she  could  not  avoid  becoming  your  wife;  and 
she  said,  the  reason  why  she  always  declined  hctn* 
seen  by  her  friends  in  their  swangoans.  wa*,  for 
fear  she  should  be  forced  from  you,  though  fhe 
longed  to  sec  u-  ;  and  that  at  last,  she  was  con* 
by  your  consent ;  and  that,  had  it  rested  there  only, 
she  might  have  come  much  sooner  ;  for  that  voir 
would  often  have  had  her  show  herself  ty  !wr 
friends,  when  you  heard  them,  having  strong  tk« 
sires  vourself  to  be  known  to  them. 

"  My  father,  upon  hearing  this,  was  so  charmed 
with  your  tenderness  and  affection  to  his  daughter, 
that  you  already  rival  his  own  issue  in  his  esteem, 
and  lie  is  persuaded  he  can  never  do  enough  fir 
you  or  your  children. 

**  The  noise  of  You warkec's  return  and  mvfathiTrf 
lvjoicing,  soon  spread  over  all  N  onnnb«Wr*att : 
and  king  ('oorigctti  sent  express  to  my  father  to 
command  him  to  attend  with  vour  wife  and  ehil- 
drcn  at  Brandleguaqi,  his  capital.  Thither  :f- 
cordingly  we  all  went,  with  a  grand  retinue,  an*! 
stayed  twenty  days.  The  king  t«>ok  groa*  delight, 
as  well  as  the  ladies  of  the  court,  to  hear  Youwir- 
kce  and  her  children  talk  English,  and  in  being 
informed  of  you  and  your  way  of  life,  acd,  so  fond 
was  Yurcumbourso  (who,  though  i:i:t  the  k'uir/d 
wife,  is  instead  of  one)  of  my  nephew  T«»ratty, 
that,  upon  my  father's  return,  she  took  hira  to 
herself,  and  assured  my  sister  he  should  eontbmf 
near  her  person  till  he  was  qualified  for  better 
proferment.  The  king's  sister  Jahamel,  wwiH 
also  have  taken  Patty  into  her  service,  but  A* 
Is'gged  to  bo  permitted  to  attend  her  mother  to 
Arndrumiistake  ;  so  Hallycarnic  her  sister,  wbj 
chose  to  continue  with  Jahamel,  was  received  in 
her  room. 

•'  Upon  my  father's  return  to  Arndruinnstakc.bf 
found  no  less  than  fifteen  expresses  from  severJ 
colauibs,  desiring  to  rejoice  with  him  on  the  re- 
turn of  his  daughter,  with  particular  invitation?  to 
him  and  her  to  spend  some  time  with  them.    My 
father,  though  he  hates  more  pomp  than  is  neces- 
sary  to  support  dignity,  could  do  no  less  thtf 
severally  visit  them,  with  Youwarkee,  attended bjf 
a  grand  retinue,  spending  more  or  less  days  wna 
each  :  hoping,  when  that  was  over,  he  should h»ve 
some  little  time  to  spend  in  retirement  with  his 
daughter  before  her  departure,  who  now  began  W 
be  uneasy  for  you,  who,  she  said,  would  suffer  the 
gn  atest  concern  in  her  absence  ;  but,  npon  theff 
return  from  those  visits,  at  about  the  end  of  f<W 
months*  progress,  they  found  themselves  in  at  Utile 
likelihood  of  retirement  as  the  first  dav ;  for  the 
inferior  colambs  were  continually  posting  »**.T» 
one  after  another,  to  perform  their  respects  to  ■*/ 
father,  and  all  the  inferior  magistrates  of  smaller 
districts  sending  to  know  when  they  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  do  the  same.    Poor  Y'ouwarkoe,  who  »* 
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it,  expressed  her  concern  for  you  in  so 
ianner  to  my  father,  that,  finding  he 
10  means  pnt  a  stop  to  the  good- will  of 
,  and  not  bearing  the  thoughts  of  You- 
leparture,  till  she  had  now  received  all 
phments,  he  resolved  to  keep  her  with 
e  next  winter  set  in  in  these  parts,  and 
company  her  himself  to  Graundevolet. 
in  while,  that  you  might  not  remain  in 
suspense  what  was  become  of  my  sister, 
I  me  to  despatch  messengers  express  to 
1  of  the  reasons  of  her  Btay ;  but  I  told 
pleased,  I  would  execute  that  office  my- 
my  friend  Rosig  ;  with  which  he  was 
pleased,  and  enjoined  me  to  assure  you 
jtion,  and  that  he  himself  was  debtor  to 
9  love  and  kindness  you  had  shown  his 

x>ther,"  says  Quangrollart,"  I  hope  I  have 
nyself  of  my  charge  to  your  satisfaction; 
r  now  remains  that  I  return  you  my  ac- 
nents  for  your  hearty  welcome  to  myself 
;  which  (with  concern  I  speak  it)  I  am 
tail  not  have  an  opportunity  to  return  at 
istake,  the  distance  being  so  immensely 
I  you  not  having  the  graundee.  To- 
orning  my  friend  and  I  will  set  out  on 
i  home." 

>llart  having  done,  I  told  him  I  could 
ash  at  the  load  of  undeserved  praises  he 
l  me  ;  but,  as  he  had  received  his  notion 
its  from  a  wife,  too  fond  to  let  my  char- 
for  want  of  her  support,  it  would  be 
f  himself  could  conceive  of,  and  also  re- 
e  at  his  return,  in  no  worse  a  light  than 
i ;  and  though  it  gave  me  pain  to  think 
ly  wife  so  long,  yet  his  account  of  her 
1  the  company  he  assured  me  she  would 
would  doubly  compensate  my  loss  ;  and 
of  him,  if  it  might  be,  with  any  con- 
he  would  let  some  messenger  come  the 
her,  to  give  me  notice  of  their  approach, 
r  departure  on  the  morrow,  I  told  them 
-  no  means  think  of  that ;  as  I  had  pro- 
atch  them  a  dinner  of  fresh  fish  in  the 
to  show  them  my  boat,  and  how  and 
ame  into  this  arkoe  ;  believing,  by  what 
erved,  it  would  be  no  small  novelty  to 
»,  having  engaged  them  one  day  more, 
for  that  night  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ir  thews  Quangrollart  and  Rwrtg  his  poultry.— 
trprited  at  them. — He  takes  them  a  fishing. — 
jt  at  his  cart,  and  at  his  shooting  a  fowL— 
ariblv  frightened  at  tho'  firing  of  the  gun. — 
them. 


heartily  sorry  to  lose  my  brother  thus 
nd  still  more  so,  to  find  it  would  be  a 
yet  ere  I  should  see  my  wife  ;  however, 
>lved  to  behave  as  cheerfully  as  possible, 
it  nothing  I  could  do,  the  few  remaining 
inangrouart's  g^y  with  me,  to  rivet  my- 
oghly  in  his  esteem,  and  to  dismiss  him 
et  cordial  affection  to  me  and  the  rest  of 
en  here  with  him.  I  rose  early  in  the 
o  provide  a  good  breakfast  for  my  guests, 


and  considering  we  should  be  in  the  air  most  part 
of  that  day,  I  treated  them  with  a  dish  of  hot  fish 
soup,  and  set  before  them  on  the  table  a  jovial 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  my  silver  can  ;  this  last 
piece  I  chose  to  show  them,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
richness  of  my  household  furniture,  and  the 
grandeur  of  my  living,  concealing  most  of  my 
other  curiosities,  till  Pendlehamby  my  father-in- 
law's  arrival ;  for  I  thought  it  would  be  imprudent 
not  to  have  somewhat  new  of  this  kind  to  display 
at  his  entertainment. 

After  a  plenteous  meal,  we  set  out  on  our  plea- 
surable expedition  ;  having  told  Pedro  what  to  get 
for  dinner,  and  that  I  believed  we  should  not  re- 
turn till  late. 

We  first  took  a  turn  in  the  wood  ;  but  I  did  not 
lead  them  near  my  tent,  because  1  did  not  chose 
my  wife  should  hear  of  that  till  she  came.  I  then 
showed  them  my  farm-yard  and  poultry,  which 
they  were  strangely  surprised  at,  and  wondered  to 
see  so  many  creatures  come  at  my  call,  and  run 
about  my  legs,  only  upon  a  whistle,  though  before 
there  were  only  two  or  three  to  be  seen.  They 
asked  me  a  hundred  questions  about  the  fowl, 
which  I  answered,  and  told  them,  these  were  some 
such  as  they  had  eaten,  and  called  crullmotts,  the 
day  before.  I  afterwards  carried  them  to  hear 
the  music  of  those  plants  that  I  called  my  cream- 
cheese  ;  which,  as  there  happened  to  be  a  small 
breeze  stirring,  made  their  usual  melody. 

When  we  had  diverted  ourselves  some  time  in 
the  wood,  we  went  to  the  wet-dock,  where  I 
showed  them  my  boat.  At  first  view  they  won- 
dered what  use  it  was  for ;  to  satisfy  them  in  that, 
I  stepped  in,  desiring  them  to  follow  me  ;  but  see- 
ing the  boat's  agitation,  they  did  not  choose  to  Ven- 
tura, till  I  assured  them  they  might  come  with  the 
greatest  safety  ;  at  length,  with  some  persuasion, 
and  repeated  assurances,  I  prevailed  on  them  to 
trust  themselves  with  me. 

We  first  rowed  to  the  bridge,  where  I  informed 
them  by  what  accident  I  was  drawn  down  the 
stream,  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  and,  after  a 
tedious  and  dangerous  passage,  discharged  safe  in. 
the  lake  through  that  opening. 

I  then  told  them  how  surprised  I  had  been,  just 
before  I  knew  Youwarkee,  with  the  sight  of  her 
country-folks  ;  first  on  the  lake,  and  wen  taking 
flight  from  that  bridge  ;  and  what  had  been  my 
thoughts,  and  how  great  my  terrors  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

After  we  had  viewed  the  bridge,  I  took  them  to 
my  rill,  (for  by  this  time  they  were  reconciled  to 
the  boat,  and  would  help  me  to  row  it,)  and  showed 
them  how  I  got  water.  I  then  landed  them  to  see 
the  method  of  fishing  ;  for  which  purpose  I  laid 
my  net  in  proper  order,  and  fixing  it  as  usual,  1 
brought  it  round  out  at  the  rill,  and  had  a  very 
good  haul,  with  which  I  desired  them  to  help  me 
up  ;  for  though  I  could  easily  have  done  it  myself, 
I  had  a  mind  to  let  them  have  a  hand  in  the  sport, 
with  which  they  were  pleased.  I  perceived,  how- 
ever, the  fish  were  not  agreeable  to  them ;  for 
when  any  one  came  near  their  hands,  they  avoided 
touching  it.  Notwithstanding,  having  got  the  net 
on  shore,  I  laid  it  open  ;  but  to  see  how  they  stared 
at  the  fish,  creeping  backwards,  and  then  at  me 
and  the  net,  it  made  me  very  merry  to  myself, 
though  I  did  not  care  to  show  it. 

I  drew  up  at  that  draught  twenty-two  fishes  in 
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all,  of  which  a  few  were  near  an  ell  long,  several      great  deal  more,  brought  us  together  again  :  and 

about  tun   feet,  ami  some  smaller.     YVlun  they  '  when  we  came  to  reasoning  coolly, they  bl&inedrae 

*aw  nic  take  up  tin*  large  i»m.-»  in  my  amw,  and 

tumble  them  itit«>  tin-  boat,  tlif»v  both,  unrcijuestcd,  ' 

tcKtk  up  of  the  small  cues,  and  put  them  in  like-  j 

wire  ;  hut  dropping  thorn  every  lime  they  struck  I 

their  tails,  tin*  fish    had  commonly  two  ui*  three 


f.illri  ere  they  came  to  tin*  boat. 

J  asked  then i  how  th-y  liked  that  sport,  and  they 
told  me  it  was  something  wry  surprising  that  I 
should  know  j'^f  where  theti-h  were,  as  they  could 
-ice  none-  before  1  pulled  them  up,  and  yet  they  did 
not  hear  me.  whittle  !  1  pmvivifl  by  this,  they 
imagined  1  could  whistle  the  fish  together  as  well 
ns  thi»  fowls,  ai:d  1  « li<l  imt  undeceive  them  ;  being 
well  enough  phased  they  should  think  me  excellent 
for  huiin'thiii^,  a**  I  really  thought  they  were  on 
account  of  the  gram  idee. 


for  not  giving  them  notice.  Says  lf  M  There  was  do 
room  forme  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  pun  to 
\<iu  whilst  the  bird  was  on  the  wing  ;  for  it  would 
have  been  gone  out  of  my  reach  before  I  could 
have  made  you  sensible  of  that,  and  so  Uvr 
escaped  me  :  which,  as  you  desired  me  togetitfnr 
yon.  I  wan  resolved  it  should  not  do.  Hut,  for 
yourselves,  snrelv  vou  could  have  no  diffidence 
iii  me  :  that  is  highly  unbecoming  of  man  to  man, 
especially  relations  ;  and  above  all,  a  relation 
to  whom  vou  have  brought  the  welcomed  new* 
upon  earth,  in  the  love  of  my  dear  father,  and  his 
reconciliation  to  niv  wife." 

At  last,  by  degrees  I  brought  them  to  eonfcu, 
that  it  was  oulv  a  groundless  sudden  terror  wliiHi 
suppressed  their  reason  for  a  while  ;  but  that  what 


Upon  our  return,  when  T  had  docked  my  hoar,  '  1  said  was  nil  very  true;  and  as  their  vrious 
n«  then'  were  too  many  fish  to  cany  up  by  h:ind  r.  flection  returned,  they  were  satisfied  of  it.  I 
to  thr'  grotto,  I  desired  them  to  t:ike  a  turn  upon  ]  then  stepped  for  the  bird,  and  brought  it  to  them: 
the  shore  till  I  fetched  mv  cart  for  it.  1  made  :  it  was  a  verv  fin^-fenthorvd  creature,  and  ther 
what  haste  I  could,  and  brought  one  of  my  gun*'  I  wen*  very  much  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  fl, 
with  me,  which  1  determined  upon  some  occasion  i  and  desired  it  might  Ik*  laid  upon  the  cart,  and 
or  other  to  tire  otF;  for  I  took  it  they  would  he      earned  home. 


more  surprised  at  the  explosion  of  that,  than  at 
anything  thev  had  vet  seen,  llavim;  load!  d  mv 
fish  and  marched  backward*,  thev  eved  mv  c;irt 
verv  much,  and  wondered  what  made  the  wheels 
move  ahoiit  so ;  fit  king  them  for  legs  it  walked 
upon,  till  I  cxpl:iiu<  d  the  reason  of  it,  ami  iheii 
thev  desired  to  draw  it,  which  thev  did  with  "real 
eagei-oes--,  on"  ;.t  a  time,  tie'  other  observing  its 
motions. 

As  we  advanced  homewards,  there  came  a  largo 
water-fowl,  about  the  size  of  a  ^mw.  Hying  across 
us.  J  l»adc  them  look  at  it,  which  thev  did.  >avs 
m\  brother,"  1  wish  I  had  it."  ••  If  von  have  a 
mind  for  it,"  says  J,4i  I  will  give  it  to  you."  «»  I 
wish  vmi  wou'.il,*' sav.s  he,  "  for  I  m-ver  j^w  am- 
thing  like  it  in  mv  life."  "Stand  still,  then,"  s:' vs. 
1,  and  .stepping  two  or  three  yards  before  them, 
I  fired,  and  dm\:i  it  dropped.  I  then  turned  about, 
to  observe  what  impression  the  gun  had  made  on 
fiiein,  ami  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  them  so 
terrified.  Ibisi^,  before  I  could  well  look  al»'Ut, 
had  got  fifty  p:u-.s  from  me,  and  mv  brother  was 
lying  behind  the  cart  of  fedi.  I  called,  and  a*l;ed 
them  what  was  the  matter,  ami  desired  them  lo 
cuine  to  me,  tilling  them  they  should  recive  no 
hanu,  an  1  oUWvd  my  hi  other  the  gun  to  handle  ; 
but  he,  thanking  me  as  much  as  if  he  had,  retired 
to  Ko:-ig. 

Finding  they  made  a  serious  affair  of  it,  for  1 
saw  ihrm  whi-pering  toiretlnT,  I  was  under  some 
apprehension  for  tin-  consequences  of  my  frolic. 
Thinks  I,  if  under  this  dtgiist  they  take  flight, 
refusing  to  hear  me,  and  report  that  I  was  about 
to  murder  them,  or  tell  any  other  pernicious  story 
to  my  father  of  me,  I  am  absolutely  undone,  ami 
shall  nevi  r  so  ■  Yi.uwarkee  more.  So  1  laid  down 
the  gun  by  the  {is!:,  and  moving  slowly  towards 
them,  expostulated  with  them  upon  their  disorder; 
assuring  them,  that  though  the  object  before  them 
might  surprise  them,  it  was  but  a  common  instru- 
ment in  my  country,  which  every  boy  used  to  take 
birds  with  ;  and  protested  to  them,  tliat  the  gun 
of  itself  could  do  nothing  without  my  skill  direct- 
ing it ;  aid  that  they  might  be  sure  I  should  never 
employ  that,  but  to  their  service.    Thus,  and  a 


All  the  way  we  went  afterward*  to  the  grotto, 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  thim  but  my  praises, 
and  what  a  great  and  wise  man  brother  Peter  vat; 
"  And  no  wonder  now,  sister  Youwarkce,"  tan 
Quangrollart,  '*oncc  knowing  him,  could  new 
leave  him/*  It  was  not  my  business  to  gahvaj 
this,  but  only  to  receive  if  with  so  much  modesty 
as  might  serve  to  heighten  their  pi>od  opinion  of 
me  ;  ami  I  found,  upon  my  wife's  return,  that 
(J.na ngrollart  bad  painted  mc  in  no  mean  cokxn 
to  his  father. 

I  once  more  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
them,  with  the  old  fare,  and  some  of  the  fresh  fish* 
part  boiled  and  part  fried  ;  which  last  the}'  rime 
before  the  boiled.  We  made  a  very  ehecrhl 
MipjH-r,  talking  over  that  day's  ad  ventures,  and  of 
their  ensuing  journey  home  ;  after  which  ve 
retired  to  rest,  mutually  pleased.  We  all  row 
early  the  next  morning.  We  took  a  short  break- 
fast  ;  after  which  Quaugrollart  and  Rosig  stuck 
their  chaplets  with  the  longest  and  most  beautiful 
feathers  of  the  bird  I  shot,  thinking  them  a  fine 
ornament.  Being  now  ready  for  departure,  tber 
embraced  me  and  the  children,  and  were  jus 
taking  flight,  when  it  came  into  my  head,  that  M 
tli!'  kind's  mistress  had  taken  Tommy  into  her 
protection,  it  might  possibly  be  a  means  of  insra* 
tiating  him  in  her  favour,  if  I  sent  him  the  flap»olrt 
(for  I  had,  in  my  wife's  absence,  made  t*i>  others 
iwar  as  good,  by  copying  exactly  after  it).  I  ihae* 
forts  desired  to  know,  if  one  of  them  would  troohte 
himself  with  a  small  piece  of  wood,  I  very  maeh 
wanted  to  convey  to  my  sou.  Rosig  answered, 
*•  with  all  his  heart ;  if  it  was  not  very  long  h* 
would  put  it  into  his  cola  pet.*"  So  I  ateppedin, 
and  fetching  the  flageolet,  presented  it  to  Etovfr 
.My  brother  seeing  it  look  oddly,  with  holes  in  it, 
desired  ( after  he  had  asked  if  it  was  not  a  little 
gun)  to  nave  the  handling  of  it.  It  was  given  hin* 
and  he  surveyed  it  verv  attentively.  Being  in- 
quisitive into  the  use  of  it,  I  told  nim  it  was  a 
musical  instrument,  and  played  several  tunes  upon 
it ;  with  which  lie  and  his  companion  were  in  rap- 
tures.    I  doubt  not,  thoy  would  have  sat  a  wen 

*  A  bug  they  always  carry  round  taw  neck. 
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F I  would  have  gone  on  ;  but  I  de- 
ter to  take  care  of  its  safety,  he  put  it 
;,  and  away  they  went. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

*es  for  his  father's  reception. — Arguments 
d. — Expects  his  wife — Reflections  on  her 
ees  a  messenger  on  the  rock.— Has  notice  of 
•  arrival,  and  prepares  a  treat 


my  late  visitors  had  brought  me  set 
te  at  ease  ;  and  now,  having  leisure 
ny  own  affairs,  with  the  summer  be- 
•gan  to  consider  what  preparations  I 
against  the  return  of  my  wife  ;  for 
the  report  I  had  heard,  I  concluded 
tie  a  great  number  of  attendants ;  and 

would  no  doubt  pique  himself  upon 
r  of  his  equipage,  if  his  followers 
)thing  in  me  but  a  plain  dirty  fellow, 

contemned,  and  perhaps  my  wife, 
means,  be  slighted  ;  or  at  least  lose 
the  report  of  me  had  in  a  great  mea- 
d  her. 

hing  therefore  that  I  did  was  to  look 
its  again,  wherein  I  knew  there  were 
•  Portuguese  captain's  clothes,  and 
h  as  would  be  most  suitable  to  the 
I  lay  them  all  by  themselves.  I  found 
taxed  coat  double-breasted,  with  very 
uttons,  and  very  broad  gold  button- 
rith  white  silk  ;  a  pair  of  black  velvet 
irge  gold-laced  hat,  and  a  point  neck- 
vo  or  three  very  good  shirts,  two  pair 
1  shoes,  a  pair  of  white  and  another 
c  stockings,  two  silver-hilted  swords, 
other  good  things  ;  but  upon  exami- 
esc  clothes,  and  by  a  letter  or  two 
pockets  of  some  of  them,  directed  to 
emiah  Vauclaile,  in  Threadneedle 
on,  I  judged  these  belonged  to  the 
lin,  taken  by  the  Portuguese  ship  in 
nmediatelv  tried  some  of  them  on. 
they  became  me  very  well,  and  laid 
particular  chests,  to  be  ready  when 
ie,  and  set  them  into  one  of  my  inner 

Qining  the  contents  of  another  chest, 
g  scarlet  cloak  laced,  a  case  of  razors, 
wors,  and  shaving-glass  ;  a  long  wig 
Hwies,  and  laid  them  by  ;  for  I  was 
as  I  might  possibly  have  no  other 
to  make  myself  appear  as  consider- 
Jd. 

lad  digested  in  my  mind  upon  what 
rould  appear  in  either  of  them,  and 
i  proper  order,  Pedro  and  I  went 
to  work  with  the  net,  and  caught 
f  fish,  which  I  salted  and  dried  ;  and 
it  quantity  of  long  grass  to  dry  and 
'  tent,  for  the  lower  gentry,  and  made 
>ck  of  it ;  we  also  cut  and  piled  up  a 
of  fire-wood ;  and  as  I  had  now  about 
bea8t-fi&h  skins,  each  of  which  would 
lairs,  1  nailed  them  on  for  cushions 
,  and  the  rest  I  sewed  together,  and 
f  them. 

srved  that  my  brother  Quangrollart, 
neither  of  (hem  had  beards,  and  as 


they  were  quite  smooth-chinned,  I  conjectured 
that  none  of  their  countrymen  had  any ;  so,  Bays 
I,  if  that  is  the  case,  as  I  have  now  both  scissors 
and  razors,  I  will  even  cut  off  mine,  to  be  like 
them.  I  then  set  up  my  glass,  taking  my  scissors 
in  hand ;  but  had  not  quite  closed  them  for  a  snip, 
when  I  considered,  that  as  I  was  not  of  then? 
country,  and  was  so  different  from  them  in  other 
respects,  whether  it  would  not  add  to  ray  dignity, 
to  appear  with  my  beard  before  them.  This  I 
debated  some  time,  and  then  determined  in  favour 
of  my  beard  ;  but  as  this  question  still  ran  in  my 
mind,  and  I  wavered  sometimes  this  way,  some- 
times that,  I  some  days  after  prepared  again  for 
execution,  and  took  a  large  snip  off ;  when,  saya 
I,  how  can  I  tell  whether  I  can  shave  after  all,*  I 
have  not  tried  yet,  and  if  I  cannot,  how  much 
more  ridiculous  shall  I  look  with  stubbed  hair 
here  and  there,  than  with  this  comely  beard  t  I 
must  say,  I  never  in  my  life  had  so  long  a  debate 
with  myself,  it  holding  upwards  of  two  months, 
varying  almost  every  time  I  thought  of  it ;  till 
one  day,  dressing  myself  in  a  suit  I  had  not  before 
tried  on,  and  looking  in  the  glass,  It  can  never  be, 
says  I,  that  this  grave  beard  should  suit  with 
these  fine  clothes.  No,  1  will  have  it  off,  I  am 
resolved.  I  had  no  sooner  given  another  good 
snip,  tlian  spying  the  cloak,  I  had  a  mind  to  see 
how  I  looked  in  that.  Ay,  says  I,  now  I  see  I 
must  either  wear  this  beard  or  not  this  cloak. 
How  majestic  does  it  look  !  So  sage,  so  grave,  it 
denotes  wisdom  and  solidity  ;  and  if  they  already 
think  well  of  me,  do  not  let  me  be  fool  enough  to 
relinquish  my  claim  to  that  for  a  gay  coat.  I 
had  no  sooner  fixed  on  this,  than  I  took  up  all  the 
implements  to  put  again  into  the  chest ;  and  the 
last  of  them  being  the  glass,  I  would  have  one 
more  look,  before  I  parted  with  it.  But  my 
beard  made  such  a  horrid  frightful  figure,  with 
the  three  great  cuts  in  it,  that,  though  it  grieved 
me  to  think  I  must  part  with  it  just  when  I  had 
come  to  a  resolution  to  preserve  ft,  I  fell  to  work 
with  my  scissors,  and  off  it  came  ;  and  after  two 
or  three  trials,  I  became  very  expert  with  my 
razor. 

Winter  coming  on,  as  I  knew  I  must  soon  have 
more  occasion  than  ever  for  a  stock  of  provision, 
from  the  increase  of  mouths  I  expected,  I  laid  in 
a  stock  for  a  little  army ;  and  when  the  hurry  of 
that  was  over,  I  kept  a  sharp  look  out  upon  the 
level,  in  expectation  of  my  company,  and  had 
once  a  mind  to  have  brought  my  tent  thither,  to 
entertain  them  in.  But  it  was  too  much  trouble 
for  the  hands  I  had,  so  I  dropped  the  design.  I 
took  one  or  other  of  the  children  with  me  every 
day,  and  grew  more  and  more  uneasy  at  hearing 
nothing  of  them  ;  and  as  uncertain  attendance 
naturally  breeds  thou^htfulness,  and  the  hours  in 
no  employ  pass  so  leisurely  as  m  that,  my  mind 
presaged  numberless  intervening  accidents  that 
might,  if  not  entirely  prevent  their  coming,  at 
least  postpone  it. 

Thmks  I,  and  that  I  fixed  for  my  standard, 
Youwarkee,  I  am  sure,  would  come  if  she  could ; 
but  then,  says  I,  here  is  a  long  flight,  and  to  be 
undertaken  by  an  old  man  too,  for  I  thought  my 
father-in-law  much  older  than  I  afterwards  found 
him,  who  is  now  safe  and  quiet  at  home ;  and, 
having  his  daughter  with  him,  is  no  doubt  desirous 
of  costuming  so.    Now  what  tans  he  for  my  un- 
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easiness,  he  can  find  one  pretence  or  other,  no 
doubt,  of  drilling  on  the  time  till  the  dark  weather 
is  over,  and  then,  forsooth,  it  will  be  too  light  to 
come ;  and  thus  shall  I  bo  hung  up  in  suspense 
for  another  year.  Or  what  if  my  brother,  as  he 
called  himself,  for  he  may  be  no  more  a  brother 
of  mine  than  the  pope's  for  aught  I  know,  came 
only  on  a  pretence,  to  see  how  I  went  on  ;  and 
not  finding,  for  all  his  sham  compliments  to  me, 
his  sister  married  to  his  father's  Hking,  should 
advise  him  not  to  send  my  wife  back  again  ;  and 
so  all  the  trouble  I  have  liad  on  their  account, 
should  only  prove  a  standing  monument  of  my 
foolish  credulity !  Nay,  it  is  not  iinposnible,  but 
as  1  have  already  had  one  message  to  inform  mc 
Tommy  and  Hal  ly  earn  ie  arc  provided  for,  as  much 
as  to  say,  in  plain  English,  I  shall  see  them  no 
more,  so  I  may  soon  have  another  by  Rome  sneak- 
ing puppy  or  other,  whom  I  suppose  I  am  to  treat 
for  the  news,  to  tell  me  mv  wife  and  Pattv  art* 
provided  for  too,  and  1  am  to  thank  my  kind 
benefactors  for  taking  so  great  a  charge  off  my 
hands.  Am  I  ?  No ;  I  will  first  eet  my  tent, 
clothes,  chairs,  aud  all  other  mementos  of  my 
stupidity  on  fire,  and  by  perishing,  what  is  left  of 
us,  in  the  blaze,  exterminate  at  once  the  wretched 
remains  of  a  deserted  family.  I  hate  to  be  made 
a  fool  of. 

I  had  scarce  finished  my  soliloquy,  when  I 
heard  a  monstrous  sort  of  groan  or  growl  in  the 
air,  like  thunder  at  a  distance.  "  What  is  that, 
Pe«lro  V  says  I.  *•  I  never  heard  the  like  before, 
daddy,"  says  he.  "  Look  about,  boy,"  says  I,  **  do 
you  sec  anything  1"  Wo  heard  it  again.  •*  Hark  !" 
says  Pedro,  "  it  comes  from  that  end  of  the  lake." 
While  we  were  listening  to  the  third  sound,  says 
Pedro,  "  Daddy,  yonder  is  something  black  upon 
the  rock ;  I  did  not  see  just  now."  "  Why,  it 
moves,"  says  I,  '•  Pedro  ;  here  is  news,  good  or 
bad."  "  Hope  the  best,  daddy,"  says  Pedro  ;  •'  1 
wish  it  may  be  mammy."  "  No,"  says  I,  "  Pedro, 
1  do  not  expect  her  before  I  hear  from  her.*' 
M  Why  then,"  says  Pedro,  "  here  they  come ;  I 
can  plainly  discern  three  of  them.  If  my  brother 
Tommy  should  be  there,  daddy  !M  "  No,"  says  I, 
"  Pedro,  no  such  good  news ;  they  tell  me  Tommy 
is  provided  for,  aud  that  is  to  suffice  for  the  loss 
of  my  child  :  and  yet,  Pedro,  if  I  could  get  you 
settled  in  England,  in  some  good  employ,  I  should 
consent  to  that ;  but  wliat  Tom:nv  is  to  be  I  know 
not." 

By  this  time,  the  three  persons  wen*  so  near, 
that  seeing  us,  they  called  out  "  Peter !"  and  1 
making  signs  for  them  to  alight,  they  settled  just 
l»efore  me,  and  told  mc  that  Pendlehamby  and 
Youwarkee  would  be  with  me  by  light  next  "day. 

I  had  no  sooner  heard  this,  but  so  far  was  I 
from  firing  my  tent,  that  I  invited  them  to  my 
grotto,  set  the  best  cheer  before  them,  and  with 
over-haste  to  do  more  tlian  one  thing  at  once,  I 
even  left  undone  what  I  might  have  done. 

I  asked  them  who  came  with  my  father ;  and 
they  told  me  about  two  hundred  guards.  That 
knocked  me  up  again,  as  I  had  hut  prepared  for 
about  sixty  ;  thinks  I,  my  scheme  is  all  untwisted. 
I  then  asked  them  what* loud  noise  it  was,  and  if 
they  heard  it,  just  before  I  saw  them  over  the 
rock.  They  told  me  they  beard  only  the  gripsack 
[trumpet J  they  brought  with  them,  to  distinguish 
them  from  ordinary  messengers ;  and  then  one  of 


them  showed  it  me,  for  I  had  before  only  taken  it  ' 

for  a  long  staff  in  his  hand.    u  Bat,"  says  he,  J 

u  you  will  hear  them  ranch  louder  to-morrow,  and  I 

longer,  before  they  come  to  you."  \ 

Having  entertained  them  to  their  content,  I  j 

sent  them  to  rest,  not  choosing  to  ask  any  quo-  » 

tions  ;  for  I  avoided  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  ; 

hearing  all  the  news  from   Youwarkee  heneft  ■ 

However,  the  boys  and  I  prepared  what  pro-  / 

visions  of  fowl  and  fish  we  could  in  the  time,  to  . 

be  ready  cold,  against  they  came,  and  then  lay  » 
down  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Peter  settles  the  formality  of  hi*  father's  reecptkiL— 
Dttecripticm  of  their  march,  and  Alighting,  receives  his 
father. — Conducts  him  to  the  grotto. — Offers  to  beg  pardon 
for  his  marriage.— Is  prevented  by  Pendlehamby.— Yoo- 
warkco  not  known  in  English  babit. — Quarters  the  oftken 
in  the  tent. 

My  mind  ran  so  all  night  uiv.n  settling  the  for- 
mality with  which  I  should  receive  Pendlehamby, 
that  1  got  little  or  no  rest.  In  the  morning  I 
spread  my  table  in  as  neat  a  manner  as  I  could, 
and  having  dressed  myself,  Pedro,  Jemmy,  and 
David,  we  marched  to  the  plain  ;  myself  carryinf 
a  chair,  and  each  of  thorn  a  stool.  I  was  dressed 
in  a  cinnamon-coloured,  gold-button  coat,  scarlet 
waistcoat,  velvet  breeches,  white  silk  stocking*, 
the  campaign-wig  flowing,  a  gold-laced  hat  and 
feather,  point  cravat,  silver  sword,  and  over  ill 
my  cloak.  As  for  my  sons,  they  had  the  clothes 
my  wife  made  before  she  went. 

When  wo  heard  them  coming,  I  marshalled  the 
children  in  tho  order  they  were  to  sit,  and  charged 
them  to  do  as  they  saw  mc  do ;  but  to  keep  rather 
a  half  pace  backwarder  than  me ;  and  then  sitting 
down  in  my  chair,  1  ordered  Pedro  to  his  stool 
on  my  right  hand,  and  Jemmy  to  his  on  my  left, 
and  David  to  the  left  of  Jemmy. 

I  then  sent  two  of  the  messengers  to  meet  them, 
with  instructions  to  let  Youwarkee  know  where  I 
waited  for  them,  that  they  might  alight  at  a  small 
distance  before  they  came  to  me.  This  she  hav- 
ing communicated  to  her  father,  the  order  ran 
through  the  whole  corps  immediately,  when  aid 
where  to  alight. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  mc,  by  words,  to  tv» 
your  ideas  adequate  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ap- 
pearance this  body  of  men  made,  coming  over  the 
rock  ;  but,  as  1  perceive  your  curiosity  is  on  the 
stretch  to  comprehend  it,  1  shall  faintly  aim  at 
gratifying  you.  • 

After  we  had  heard,  for  some  time,  a  sound  as 
of  distant  rumbling  thunder,  or  of  a  thousand 
bears  in  concert,  serenading  in  their  hoarsert 
voices,  we  could  just  perceive,  by  the  clearness  of 
the  dawn  gilding  the  edge  of  the  rock,  a  black 
stream  arise  above  the  summit  of  it,  seemingly 
about  forty  paces  broad  ;  when  the  noise  increas- 
ing very  much,  the  stream  arose  broader  and 
broader ;  and  then  you  might  perceive  row*  of 
poles,  with  here  and  there  a  streamer ;  and  a* 
soon  as  ever  the  main  body  appeared  above  the 
rock,  there  was  such  a  universal  shout  as  rest  the 
air,  and  echoing  from  the  opposite  rode,  returned 
the  salute  to  them  again.  This  was  succeeded 
with  a  most  ravishing  sound  of  voices,  in  song* 
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which,  continued  till  they  came  pretty  near  me  ; 
and  then  the  first  line,  consisting  of  all  the  trum- 
pets, mounting  a  considerable  height,  and  still 
blowing,  left  room  for  the  next  ranks,  about 
twenty  a-breast,  to  come  forward  beneath  them  ; 
each  of  which  dividing  in  the  middle,  alighted  in 
ranks,  at  about  twenty  paces'  distance  from  my 
right  and  left,  making  a  lane  before  me,  at  the 
farther  end  of  which  Pendlehainby  and  his  two 
daughters  alighted,  with  about  twenty  of  his  guards 
behind  them,  the  remainder,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  more,  coming  forward  over  my  head,  and 
alighting  behind  me  ;  and  during  this  whole  cere- 
mony, the  gripsacks  sounded  with  such  a  din,  it 
was  astonishing. 

Poor  Youwarkec,  who  knew  nothing  of  my 
dress,  or  of  the  loss  of  my  beard,  was  thunder- 
struck when  she  saw  me,  not  being  able  to  observe 
any  visage  I  had,  for  my  great  wig  and  hat ;  but 
putting  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  not  doubt- 
ing but  if  the  person  she  saw  was  not  me,  she 
should  soon  find  her  husband,  for  she  knew  the 
children  by  their  clothes,  she  came  forward  at  her 
father's  right  hand,  I  sitting  as  great  as  a  lord, 
till  they  came  within  about  thirty  paces  of  my 
■eat ;  and  then  gravely  rising,  1  pulled  off  my  hat 
and  made  my  obeisance,  and  again  at  ten  steps 
forwarder ;  so  that  I  made  my  third  low  bow  close 
at  the  feet  of  Pendlehamby,  the  children  all  doing 
the  same.  I  then,  kneeling  with  one  leg,  embraced 
his  right  knee,  who,  raising  me  up,  embraced  me. 
Then  retiring  three  steps,  and  coming  forward 
again,  I  embraced  Youwarkee  some  time,  during 
which  the  children  observed  my  pattern  with 
Pendlehamby,  who  took  them  up  and  kissed  them. 
I  whispered  Youwarkee  to  know  if  any  more 
cf  her  relations  were  in  the  train  to  whom  1  ought 
to  pay  my  compliments ;  she  told  me  only  her 
sister  Hallycarnic,  just  behind  her  father.  1  then 
saluted  her,  and  stepping  forward  to  the  old 
gentleman's  left  hand,  I  ushered  him  through  the 
fines  of  guards  to  my  chair,  where  I  caused  him 
to  sit  down,  with  Youwarkee  and  Hallycarnie  on 
each  side,  and  myself  on  the  left  of  Hallycarnie. 

After  expressing  the  great  honour  done  me  by 
Pendlehamby  in  this  visit,  I  told  him  1  had  a  little 
grotto,  about  half  a  mile  through  the  wood,  to 
which,  if  he  pleased  to  command,  wc  would  retire ; 
for  I  had  only  placed  that  seat  to  relieve  him, 
immediately  upon  his  descent. 

Pendlehamby  rose,  and  all  the  gripsacks  sound- 
ed, he  leading  Youwarkee  in  his  right  hand,  and 
I  Hallycarnie  in  mine. 

At  the  grotto,  my  father  being  seated,  taking 
Youwarkee  in  my  hand,  we  paid  our  obedience  to 
him.  I  would  have  asked  his  pardon  for  taking 
his  daughter  to  wife  without  his  leave,  and  was 
going  on  in  a  set  speech  I  had  studied  for  the 
purpose  :  but  he  refused  to  hear  me,  telling  me  I 
was  mistaken,  he  had  consented.  I  was  replying, 
u  I  knew  he  had  been  so  good  as  to  pass  it  over,  but 
that  would  not  excuse — ,"  when  he  again  inter- 
rupted me,  by  saying, "  If  I  approve  it,  and  esteem 
you,  what  can  you  desire  more  1"  so,  finding  the 
subject  ungrateful,  I  desisted. 

I  then  gave  each  of  them  a  silver  can  of  madeira, 
and  Youwarkec  retired.  I  soon  made  an  excuse 
to  follow  her,  to  learn  if  she  was  pleased  with 
what  I  had  done.  Says  she, u  My  dearest,  what 
is  oome  to  you !  I  will  promise  you,  but  for  fear 


of  surprising  my  father,  I  had  disowned  you  for 
my  husband."  u  Dear  Youwee,"  says  I,  "  do  you 
approve  my  dress,  for  this  is  the  English  fashion." 
u  This,  Peter,"  says  she,  u  I  perceived  attracted 
all  eyes  to  you,  and  indeed  is  very  showy,  and  I 
approve  it  in  regard  to  those  we  are  now  to  please ; 
but  you  are  not  to  imagine  I  esteem  you  more  in 
this  than  your  own  old  jacket ;  for  it  is  Peter  I 
love,  in  tins  and  all  things  else ;  but  step  in  again, 
I  shall  only  dress,  and  come  to  you." 

My  wife,  being  dressed  in  her  English  gown, 

i'ust  crossed  the  room  where  my  father  sat,  to  see 
)icky,  who  was  in  another  side  room.  I  was  then 
sitting  by  and  talking  with  him.  "  Son,"  says  my 
father, "  I  understood  you  had  no  other  woman 
in  this  arkoe,  but  my  daughter ;  for  surely,  you 
have  no  child  so  tall  as  that,"  pointing  to  my  wife. 
"  No,  sir,"  said  I, "  that  is  a  friend."  "  is  she 
come  to  you,"  says  he,  "in  my  daughter's  ab- 
sence!" aO  sir,"  says  I,  "she  is  very  well 
known  to  my  wife." 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  in  comes  Youwarkee, 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  which  she  kept  covered 
to  her  wrists,  with  her  gown-sleeve,  to  hide  her 
graundee  ;  and,  playing  with  the  child,  talked 
only  English  to  it.  "  Is  this  your  youngest  son!" 
says  my  father.  I  told  him,  "  Yes."  a  Pray, 
madam,"  says  I,  "  bring  the  child  to  my  father." 
"  Madam,"  says  he,  u  you  have  a  fine  baby  in  your 
arms ;  lias  his  mother  seen  him  since  she  came 
home  1"  He  speaking  this  in  his  own. tongue,  and 
Youwarkee  looking  at  me,  as  if  she  could  not  un- 
derstand him,  I  interpreted  it  to  her.  My  sister 
then  desired  to  see  the  child,  but  I  was  forced 
again  to  interpret  there  too.  In  short,  they  both 
talked  with  my  wife  near  half  an  hour,  but  neither 
of  them  knew  her  ;  till  at  last,  saying  in  her  own 
language,  "  That  is  your  grand-daddy,  my  dear 
Dicky,"  the  old  gentleman  smoked  her  out.  "  I'll 
be  slit,"  says  he,  "if  that  is  not  Youwarkee." 
"  It's  impossible,"  savs  Hallycarnie.  "  Indeed, 
sister,"  says  Youwarkee,  "you  are  mistaken." 
And  my  father,  protesting  he  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  her,  till  she  spoke  in  his  tongue,  rose, 
and,  kissing  her  and  the  child,  desired  her  to  ap- 
pear in  that  habit  during  his  stay. 

I  asked  Pedro  what  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  guards.  "  Son,"  says  my  father,  "  1  bring 
not  this  number  of  people  to  eat  you  up  ;  they 
have  their  subsistence  with  them ;"  and  he  would 
by  no  means  suffer  me  to  allow  them  any.  I  then 
desired  to  know  if  there  were  any  officers  or 
others  to  whom  he  would  have  shown  any  par- 
ticular marks  of  distinction.  "  Son,"  says  the  old 
glumm,  "  you  seem  to  have  studied  punctilios ; 
and  though  I  should  be  sorry  to  incommode  you 
for  their  sakes,  if  you  could  procure  some  shelter 
and  sleep  room  for  about  twenty  of  them,  who  are 
superiors,  ten  at  a  time,  whilst  the  rest  are  on 
duty,  I  should  be  glad."  I  told  him,  I  had  pur- 
posely erected  a  tent,  which  would,  with  great 
ease,  accommodate  a  greater  number ;  and  as 
they  were  of  distinction,  with  his  leave,  I  insisted 
upon  providing  for  them;  to  which,  with  some 
reluctance,  I  procured  his  consent. 

When  Pendlehamby  was  refreshed,  he  would 
go  with  me  to  see  the  officers'  quarters ;  and 
showing  him  my  tent,  he,  having  never  seen  such 
a  thing  before,  was  going  to  climb  up  the  outside 
of  it,  taking  it  for  earth.    "Hold,  sir,"  said  I, 
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"  you  cannot  do  so."  Then  taking  him  to  the  I  daughter,"  says  he  to  my  win:,  **  we  are  at  the  oU 
front  of  it.  1  turned  aside  the  blue  cloth,  and  do-  game  again.  Sun/'  says  he,  u  this  ia  no  novelty 
sired  him  to  walk  in.  at  which  ho  seemed  wonder-  ■  to  me,  Youwarkee  constantly  drinking  to  the 
fully  pleased,  and  a*Ucd  mu  huw  it  was  made.     I    ,  health    of  her  dear  Peter,  and  the  children  at 


that  wu8  their  quarters.  Then,  turning  to  tin 
otiiccr,  1  desired  he  would  command  my  house, 
and  tliat  provision  should  he  supplied  to  his 
quarters  daily  ;  at  whieh  In1  hesitating,  1  assured 
him  I  had  my  father's  leave  for  wluit  I  offered, 
whereupon  he  stroked  his  chin. 

1  then  asked  him  if  he  had  auv  elever  fellows 
under  him,  to  serve  them  and  dress  their  provi- 
sions ;  hut  he  hnpx'd,  he  said,  they  were  ready 
dressed,  as  his  men  knew  little  of  that  matter  ; 
but  for  any  other  pieee  of  service,  as  many  at*  I 
pleased  should  lie  at  my  command. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

The  manner  «»f  tin  ir  il inner. — Itelieve  the  fish  ami  fowl 
to  be  fruit*. — Hears  his  brother  ami  the  colamh*  an-  com- 
ing.— AecMint  of  tin  ir  Ivinir — l''*ter'«t  refleetinnri  mi  the 
want  «if  the  praumltv.  — Th''V  view  the  urkoc. — Servant** 
harrier  t>i  jih-iM*  th:in  their  masters. — Ke.isen  fi-r  different 
drewe*  the  name  <lay. 


Pi:ndi.kiumi«y.  having  a  mind  to  view  my  arkoc, 
took  a  long  walk  with  Hallycaniie  in  the  wood, 
till  dinner-time  ;  ami  he  bavin?  Iiefore  told  me, 
that  some  of  his  guards  alwavs  waited  *n\  him  at 
meals,  I  ordered  their  dinner  In-fore  his  return, 
sending  a  largo  dish  of  cold  fowls,  cut  into  joint*, 
into  the  tent,  to  be  spread  on  clean  leases  I  had 
laid  on  the  chests,  and  setting  a  sufficient  quan- 
titv  of  bread  and  Hsh  then*  also,  I  desired  the 
ollieeis  present  to  refresh  themselves  now  ;  and 
the  rest,  when  relieved,  should  have  a  fresh  supply. 
I  saw  there  was  an  odditv  in  their  countenances, 
whieh,  in  lirst,  I  -lid  not  comprehend  ;  hut,  pre- 
sently, turning  abm:t  to  the  superior,  "  Sir,'"  says 
I, ''  though  this  food  mav  look  unusual  to  \uu.  it 
is  what  mv  inland  affords,  and  vnti'll  !••■  1  letter 
reconciled  to  it  after  tasting."  So.  taking  a  piece 
of  foul,  and  dipping  it  in  the  Kali,  I  ate  a  hit  my- 
self, and  recc  mi  mi -tided  another  to  him  ;  who, 
eating  it,  they  all  fell  to  without  further  scruple: 
above  all  things  enimncridiiig  the  salt,  as  what 
th»-*y  had  n-vcr  tasted  the  like  of  In  fore,  though 
thev  thought  tln-v  had,  both  of  the  tish  and  fowl. 

J  then  told  them  when?  my  supply  of  water 
eame  from,  and  that  the\  must  furnish  tin  msclves 
with  that,  by  their  own  men. 

I.'pmi  the  return  of  my  father  and  sister,  the 
gripsack  sounded  for  dinner  ;  when  four  officers 
on  duty,  entering,  desired,  as  their  posts,  to  have 
the  serving  up  of  the  dishes  ;  one  of  them,  1  per- 
ceived, having  set  on  the  first  dish,  never  stirred 
from  In-hind  Pendlehamlty  ;  but  ii|K>n  his  ]i  ast 
word,  or  sign,  ordered  the  others  what  to  do,  or 
bring,  which  he  only  presented  to  my  fatln  r  ;  ami 
lie  frequently  gave  him  a  piece  from  his  own 
plate  ;  but  the  other  oflieers  Served  at   the  table 


promiscuously. 

After  dinner,  I  brought  in  a  bowl  r.f  punch  : 
when,  begging  leave  to  proeci'd  in  my  country 
method,  I  drank  to  my  father  *s  h'salth.     "  So   j  i  ever  relibh  a  toUl  desertion  of  it,  which  in  a  fe* 


and  my  grandchildren."     Youwarkee  and  I.  both 
rising  till  he  hail  done,  returned  him  our  tli«nirj 

When  we  had  Mat  some  time,  "  Son,"  says  my 
fath-r,  "  you  and  yuur  wife  having  lived  so  mind, 
1  fear  my  company  and  attendants  must  put  yon 
to  an  inconvenience.  Now,  an  my  sun  intenfe 
you  a  vi.sit  also,  in  company  with  several  of  mv 
brother  colambs,  if  wo  shall  be  too  great  a  load 
upon  you,  declare  it,  for  they  will  be  at  Batting- 
drig  arkoe  to-morrow,  to  know  whether  it  will  be 
agreeable  for  them  to  proceed. 

'•  You  know,  son,'*  says  my  father,  "  the  mouth 
is  a  great  devourer,  and  that  the  stock  vonr  famDv 
cannot  consume  m  a  year,  by  multiplying  their 
numbers  may  lie  reduced  in  a  day  ;  now  frechr 
let  me  know,  for  you  say  you  provided  for  us,  how 
vonr  stock  stamls,  that  you  mav  not  onlv  plea- 
sure  us,  but  we  not  injure  you. 

1  told  him,  aa  for  dried  fish,  I  had  a  vastquan* 
tity,  and  that  my  fowls  wore  so  numerous,  I  knew 
not  my  stock  ;  as  for  bread,  I  had  a  great  deal 
and  might  have  almost  what  more  I  would ;  aid 
then  for  fresh  fish,  the  whole  province  of  Are- 
d  rum  us  take  could  not  soon  devour  them  ;  bat  fur 
my  pickles  and  preserves,  I  had  neither  such  kursr 
quantities,  nor  conveniences  to  bestow  them, Hi 
had. 

••  If  this  be  the  case,  son,'*  says  my  father,  •*  I 
may  send  your  brother  word  to  proceed ;"  and 
despatched  ten  messengers  with  a  gripsack,  to 
hasten  his  son's  arrival. 

It  now  began  to  ho  time  for  rest,  and  the  old 
gentleman  growing  pretty  mellow,  with  the  punch, 
which,  by  the  hearty  pulls  he  took  at  it,  1  per- 
ceived was  no  disagreeable  entertainment  to  hire: 
1  eonductcd  him  to  his  repose,  and  disposing  ot 
the  rest  of  the  family,  Youwarkee  and  I,  «iii> 
great  impatience,  retired. 

You  may  imagine,  1  was  sincerely  glad  to  find 
mvself  once  more  alone  with  mv  Youwarkee: 

•  ■ 

when,  after  a  transport  of  mutual  endearments,  1 
desired  to  know  how  Pendlehamby  first  rawiwd 
her :  which  she  told  me,  with  every  circumstance, 
in  so  aH'ceting  a  manner,  that  the  tears  forced 
parage  from  my  ey<.s,  in  perfect  streams,  and  I 
loved  the  dear  man  ever  after,  as  my  own  father. 

She  told  mc,  Tommy  was  in  great  favour  a: 
court,  licfore  her  brother  returned  from  me  ;  bnff 
ever  since  L  sent  him  the  flageolet,  he  had  beta 
caressed  almw  measure,  and  would  soon  be  s 
givat.  man.  That  Jlallycaruic  was  a  constant 
attendant  on  Jaharacl,  U»th  in  licr  diversions  and 
retirement ;  and  she  did  not  doubt,  would,  in  time, 
marry  very  well.  As  for  Patty,  ahe  said,  h» 
father  intended,  with  my  leave,  to  adopt  her  hfc> 
own  child. 

My  wife  sjrpt  very  sound  after  her  jourwv; 
but  my  hurry  of  spirits  denying  me  that  refresh- 
ment, 1  never,  so  much  as  now,  lamented  the 
want  of  the  gmuudec  ;  for,  thinks  I,  now  I  h»w 
once  again  tutted  the  sweets  of  society,  how  shall 
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ays  moat  be  the  ease,  when  all  this  company  are 
led,  and  myself  am  reduced  to  my  old  jacket,  and 
nater-eart  again  f  Now,  if  I  was  as  others  hero 
re,  I  might  make  a  better  figure  than  they,  by 
ly  superior  knowledge  of  things,  and  have  the 
vrld  my  own.  Nay,  I  would  fly  to  my  own  coun- 
■y,  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  world ;  where, 
ran  the  strangeness  of  my  appearance  would  pro- 
are  me  a  good  subsistence.  "  But,"  says  I,  "  if 
ith  my  granndee  I  should  lose  my  sight,  or  only 
a  able  to  live  in  the  dark  in  England  1  why  I 
bould  be  full  as  bad  as  I  am .  here  ;  for  nobody 
wild  be  able  to  keep  me  company  abroad,  as  my 
ours  for  the  air  would  be  theirs  of  retirement ; 
nd  then,  at  home,  it  would  be  much  the  same  ; 

0  one  would  prefer  my  company  in  a  dark  room, 
i  the  daytime,  when  they  could  enjoy  others'  in 
he  light  of  the  sun ;  then,  how  should  1  be  the 
tetter  for  tho  graundoe  1  Unless  I  fixed  a  rcso- 
ntion  of  living  here,  or  hereabouts ;  and  then,  to 
pt  into  company,  I  must  retire  to  still  darker 
egions,  which  my  eyes  are  no  ways  adapted  to  ; 
u  short,  I  must  be  quite  new-moulded,  new-made, 
ind  new-born  too,  before  I  can  attain  my  desires, 
rberefore,  Peter,"  says  I,  "  be  content,  you  have 
Men  happy  here,  in  your  wife  and  children,  with- 
nt  these  things ;  then  never  make  yourself  so 
vretched,as  to  hope  for  a  change  which  can  never 
Mssibly  happen,  and  which,  perhaps,  if  obtained, 
night  undo  you  ;  but,  intend  only  what  you  can 
wnpaas,  by  weighing  all  circumstances,  and  your 
ehaty  will  lie  in  very  narrow  bounds,  free  from 
►woof  the  greatest  evils  a  man  can  be  beset  by, 
lopes  and  fears — two  inseparable  companions, 
utd  deadly  enemies  to  peace.  For  a  man  is  de- 
rtroyed  by  hope,  through  fear  of  disappointment." 
Hut  brought  me  a  show  of  peace  again ;  "  Surely," 
ays  I,  "  I  am  one  of  tho  most  unaccountable 
UDongst  mankind.  I  never  can  reflect  till  I  am 
torn  down  with  vexation.  0  Glaulepze,  Glan- 
lepce  !"  says  I,  "  I  shall  never  forget  thy  speech 
dler  engaging  the  crocodile  ;  that  everything  was 
to  be  attained  by  resolution,  by  him  that  takes 
both  ends  of  a  thing  in  his  view  at  once,  and  fairly 
Wiberates  what  may  be  given,  and  taken,  from 
Hd  to  end.  Surely,"  says  I,  "  this  ought  to  be 
mgraven  on  brass,  as  I  wish  it  was  on  my  heart ; 
t  would  prevent  me  many  painful  hours,  help  mc 
rith  more  ease  to  compass  attainable  ends,  and  to 
"est  contented,  under  difficulties  insuperable, 
lad,  if  I  live  to  rise  again,  I  will  place  it  where 
t  shall  never  more  be  out  of  my  sight,  and  will 
nforee  it,  not  only  more  and  more  on  myself,  but 
II  my  children." 

With  this  thought,  I  dropped  asleep,  and  with 
bis,  I  awaked  again  ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did, 
ras  to  find  a  proper  place  to  write  it,  which,  hav- 
flg  fixed  for  the  door  of  my  cupboard,  I  took  a 
tout  stick,  for  my  pencil,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

He  that  is  resolved  to  overcome,  must  have 
oth  ends  of  an  object  in  view  at  once,  and  fairly 
•liberate  what  may  be  given  and  taken,  from  end 

1  end  ;  and  then  pursue  the  dictates  of  cool  rea- 
an."  This  I  wrote  first  in  English,  and  then  in 
be  Doorpt  Swangeantino  tongue  ;  and,  having 
sad  it  twice  or  tliriee  over,  I  went  for  water  and 
ah,  and  returned  before  the  family  were  up. 

I  took  care  to-day  also,  that  the  officers  should 
«  as  well  served  as  possible,  and  where  an  accom- 
modation must  be  wanting,  1  rather  chose  to  let  it 


fall  on  my  father,  than  on  them  ;  for  I  had  ever 
observed  it  to  be  an  easier  thing  to  satisfy  tho 
master  than  the  man  ;  as  the  master  weighs  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  a  natural  complacency  in 
himself,  puts  a  humane  construction  upon  that 
error,  or  omission,  which  the  servant  wholly  attri- 
butes to  slight  and  neglect. 

My  company  being  abroad,  about  the  time  I 
expected  their  return,  I  dressed  myself  as  the  day 
before,  only  without  my  cloak,  and  in  a  black  bob- 
wig,  and  took  a  turn  to  meet  them. 

Pcndlehamby,  spying  me  first  among  the  trees, 
"  Daughter  Youwarkee,"  says  he,  "  you  have  a 
husband,  I  think,  for  every  day  in  the  week  ; 
who's  this,  my  son  Peter  ? — Why,  he  is  not  the 
same  man  he  was  yesterday."  She  told  him,  she 
had  heard  me  say,  we  changed  our  apparel  almost 
every  day  in  England  ;  nay,  sometimes  twice,  or 
thrice  the  same  day.  "  Wliat  % "  says  Pendle- 
hamby,  "  are  they  so  mischievous  there,  they  are 
fearful  of  being  known  in  the  latter,  by  those  who 
saw  them  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  1" 

By  this  time  I  was  come  up,  and  after  paying 
due  compliments,  says  Youwarkee,  "  My  father 
did  not  know  you,  my  dear,  you  are  so  altered  in 
your  other  wig  ;  and  I  told  him,  in  your  country, 
they  not  only  change  wigs, but  their  whole  clothing, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  sometimes."  "  Son," 
says  my  father,  "  if  it  be  so,  I  cannot  guess  at  the 
design  of  a  man's  making  himself  unlike  him- 
self/' "  O,  sir,"  says  I,  "  it  is  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent functions  ho  is  to  perform  that  day.  As, 
suppose,  in  the  morning  he  is  to  pursue  business 
with  his  inferiors,  or  meet  at  our  coffee-houses, 
to  hear,  and  chat  over  the  news  of  the  day.  He 
appears  in  a  light,  easy  habit,  proper  for  despatch, 
and  comes  home  dirty.  Then,  perhaps,  he  is  to 
dine  with  a  friend  at  mid-day  ;  before  whom,  for 
respect's  sake,  not  choosing  to  be  seen  in  his  dirty 
dress,  he  puts  on  something  handsomer ;  and,  after 
spending  some  time  there,  he  has,  it  may  be,  an 
appointment  at  court,  a  play,  or  with  his  mistress ; 
in  all  which  last  cases,  if  lie  has  anything  better 
than  ordinary,  it  is  a  part  of  good  breeding  to 
appear  in  that :  but,  if  the  very  best  was  to  be 
used  in  common,  it  might  soon  become  the  worst, 
and  not  fit  for  a  nice  man  to  stir  abroad  in."  "  The 
different  custom  of  countries  you  have  told  me 
of,"  says  my  father,  "  is  surprising.  Here  are  we 
born  with  our  clothes  on,  which  always  fit,  be  we 
over  so  small  or  large  ;  nay,  are  never  the  worse 
for  constant  wearing  ;  and  you  must  be  eternally 
altering,  and  changing  colour,  shape,  and  habit : 
but,"  says  ho,  "  whero  do  they  get  all  these  thiugs? 
Does  every  man  make  just  what  he  likes ! "  "  No," 
says  I,  "  there  are  a  particular  set  of  men,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  for  all  the  rest."  "  What !" 
says  he,  "  I  suppose  their  lasks  [slaves]  make 
them."  "  No,  sir,  they  are  filgays,"  [freemen,} 
says  I.  "  It  is  their  trade,  they  do  it  for  a  live- 
lihood, being  paid  by  them  they  work  for.  A  suit 
of  these  clothes,"  says  I,  taking  up  the  flap  of  my 
coat,  "  will  cost  what  we  call  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  in  money."  **  I  don't  understand  you," 
says  he.  w  Why,  sir,"  says  I,  «  that  is  as  much 
as  will  provide  one  moderate  man  with  all  the 
necessary  things  of  life  for  two  months."  "  Then," 
says  he,  "  these  nice  men  must  be  very  rich.1' 
"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  there  you  are  under  a  mis- 
take ;  for  if  a  man,  very  rich,  and  who  is  known 
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to  be  so,  neglects  his  habit,  it  is  taken  to  bo  his 
choice  ;  but,  oik-  who  is  not  known  to  be  rich, 
and  is  really  not  an,  is  by  appearing  gay  some- 
time* thought  to  be  ho  ;  for  In*  come*  little  abroad, 
and  pinches  miserably  at  home  ;  first  to  get  tMat 
gay  suit,  and  then  acts  on  the  same  part  to  prc- 
Bervc  it ;  till  some  lueky  hit  may  hrlp  him  to  the 
menus  of  getting  auotlp-r  :  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, by  a  good  marriage  :  lor  though  he  Ls  but 
seldom*  seen  in  public,  jet  always  appearing  so 
fine  when  he  is,  the  ladies,  whose  fancies  are  fre- 
quently more  tickled  with  show  than  sense,  ad- 
mitting him  only  at  first  as  a  companion,  are  at 
last,  if  worth  anything,  taken  in  the  toils  he  is 
ever  spreading  for  tin-in  ;  :md.  becoming  his 
wife,  produce  a  standing  fund  to  make  him  a 
rich  man  in  reality,  which  he  but  personated 
before." 

I'cudlehamhy  could  not  well  understand  all  I 
said  :  and  1  found  by  him,  that  all  the  riches  they 
possessed  were  only  food  and  slave*  ;  and,  as  I 
found  afterwards  when  amongst  them,  they  know 
the  want  of  nothing  else.  Hut,  1  am  afraid,  I  have 
put  them  u|»on  another  way  of  thinking,  though  I 
aim'  -1  at  what  we  call  civilising  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Quangtx-lliirt  Arrive*  with  the  ciilnnih*,— Straiti-nol  f-T 
aetomnicdiitiun.— Iti-movo  tj  the  U-nt. — Yutiwaikiv  m>t 
known.—  IV tor  relates  |art  uf  his  travoN — 1  > impute  a)f  ut 
the  bca*t-ti»h  «>kins. 


Sllei'ini;  longer  than  usual,  I  wax  awakened 
next  morning  by  a  gripsack  from  Quangrollart  ; 
u|K«u  hearing  of  which,  I  roused  immediat<-ly, 
thinking  they  were  at  my  door ;  but  the  messenger 
told  me,  thev  could  not  U-  then'  in  what  I  under- 
stood  by  his  signs  lo  be  al>out  two  hours  ;  for  they 
ha\e  no  such  measure  for  time  as  hours.  So  I 
dressed  at  leisure,  and  then  went  to  Youwarkee, 
anil  wakfd  her:  "  Youwee,"  hsivs  1,  "  vour  !»m- 
ther  will  be  here  presently,  and  I,  having  a  mind 
vol:  should  appear  as  my  country-woman,  would 
havp  viiii  dress  \oursclf." 

We  walked  down  to  the  level, and  but  jui»t  saved 
our  distance  :  lor  the  van  of  them  were  within 
the  »rkoe  before  we  arrived, and  with  such  a  train 
after  them,  as  seemed  to  reach  the  whole  length 
of  tin*  arkoe.  The  regularity  and  order  of  their 
flight  was  admirable,  and  the  break  of  the  trum- 
jH»t8  so  great,  sounding  all  the  way  they  came, 
(for  we  iiad  not  only  one  set  uf  them,  but  at  leas! 
thirty,  there  being  m  many  colamhs  and  petty 
prince*  in  tin?  train,  each  with  fifty  attendants,) 
tliat  1  wondered  how  thev  eon  Id  licar  it.  As  the 
principals  alighted,  which  was  at  h-ast  a  hundred 
paces  from  me,  tl;e  gripsacks  still  kept  wing, 
bounding  as  long  as  we  stayed. 

This  was  a  verv  tedious  ceivmonv,  f"i*  tli" 
guards,  ahghtiug  with  their  colamhs,  ranged  just 
us  lYndlehamby's  had  done,  but  reached  as  fur  as 
the  eve  could  we.  Am  thev  moved  towards  us, 
Vmwarkce  and  {.having  stood  still  some  tune, 
moved  slowly  forward  to  meet  them. 

It  would  have  surprised  you,  to  have  been  the 
deference  they  paid  us  ;  and,  I  believe,  the  guard* 
took  us  for  something  above  the  mortal  nice. 
Yoiiwarkec  showed  no  j«irt  of  her  graundee, 
iiaving  her  sleeves  down  to  her  wrist*,  white  silk 


stockings,  and  red-heeled  shoes  ;  bo  that  none  of 
them  knew  her  for  one  of  them. 

The  first  that  we  met  was  my  brother,  to  wham 
we.  had  only  an  opportunity  of  paying  our  com- 
pliments en  passant,  before  another  grandee  came 
up,  who  was  succeeded  by  another,  and  another, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  ;  some  out  of  respect  to 
mv  father  and  brother,  and  some  out  of  mere 
curiosity  to  sec  me  ;  and  as  fast  as  each  had  paid 
his  salutes,  he  passed  us,  till  we  found  we  bad  no 
more  to  meet  ;  when  we  turned  about,  and  fell  in 
with  the  company. 

When  we  came  to  the  grotto,  I  was  very  much 
put  to  it  for  room,  we  scarce  being  able  to  stand 
upright  by  each  other,  much  less  to  sit  down ; 
which  my  father  perceiving,  **  My  dear  friends," 
says  he,  "  Iiad  my  son  known,  in  time,  of  so  much 
good  company,  he  would  have  been  better  provided 
with  scat*  for  us  all ;  but  considering  all  we  sea 
is  the  lalmur  only  of  his  own  hands,  we  should 
rather  admire  at  the  manv  conveniences  we  see 
here,  than  he  uneasv  there -are  no  more:  and. 
son,"'  says  he,  "  as  we  are  now  so  large  a  body,  I 
pro}»ose  that  we  adjourn  to  the  officers'  quarter*, 
and  let  them  take  ours/'  I  returned  my  father 
thanks  for  the  hint,  and  led  the  way,  the  mt 
following  ;  where  we  found  room  enough  and  to 
spar*. 

Though  Youwarkcc  was  with  us  all  dinner-time, 
helping  the  quests,  we  had  no  sooner  done,  but 
sa\s  Quuugroliart,  aloud,  "  Brother  Peter,  are 
we  not  to  see  my  sister  I "  1  not  hearing  per. 
fectly  what  he  said,  though  I  perceived  he  spoke 
to  me  ;  ••  Sir  C  says  I.  '«  My  sister,  YouwarkeV 
says  he,  "  why  won't  she  appear  ?  here  are  seven! 
of  her  good  friends,  as  well  as  myself,  will  be  glad 
to  see  her."  My  father  then  laughed  so  hearnk, 
that  the  rest  taking  notice  of  it,  my  poor  brother 
was  put  to  the  blush.  **  Son,"  says  ray  father, 
"  don't  von  know  vour  own  sister !"  •*  We  haw 
not  seen  her  yet,*'  says  one  of  the  colambs,  *  or 
any  lady,  but  your  daughter,  II  ally  earn  ie,  and  thai 
attendant."  My  brother,  then  seeing  how  it  waa, 
came  up  to  salute  my  wife  ;  but  even  then  had  hit 
scruples,  till  he  saw  her  smile  ;  and  then  begged 
pardon  for  his  oversight,  as  did  all  the  coLunot, 
upon  saluting  her  :  my  brother  declaring,  that  a* 
she  was  somewhat  liehind  me  on  the  level,  he  had 
only  ]iaid  her  the  res|icct  of  his  chin,  taking  her 
for  some  one  attending  me.  The  colamb  follow- 
ing my  brother,  assured  her,  the  little  regard 
shown  her  by  Quangrollart,  who  he  thought  should 
know  best  where  to  bestow  his  respects,  was  die 
reason  of  his  taking  no  more  notice  of  her;  and 
each,  confessing  his  mistake  arose  from  too  nearly 
copying  the  steps  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
thev  all  made  excuse,  and  the  mistake  made  m 
very  merry,  till  they  pro|>oscd  taking  a  turn  m 
the  woods,  it  being  a  great  novelty  to  them,  they 
said  ;  but  I  tagged  they  would  leave  me  behind, 
to  preiiarc  for  their  return. 

Having  refreshed  themselves  after  they  cant 
home,  Quangrollart,  In-ing  put  upon  it  by  some  of 
the  colambs,  told  me,  1  could  not  render  a  more 
acceptable  favour  to  the  whole  company,  man  to 
relate  to  them  an  account  of  my  adventures ;  "for 
though,"  says  he,  '•  I  told  them  last  night  what  I 
remembered  to  have  heard  from  you,  yel  the 
variety  was  so  great,  I  could  not  deliver  the  mctt 
in  order,  as  I  heard  them,  but  wa«  obliged  to  tab 
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here  a  piece,  and  there  another,  as  they  occurred 
to  me,  making  rather  several  stories  of  it,  than  a 
onunined  stories  of  facts. 

All  the  eolambs  immediately  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, and  desired  me  to  begin.  I  then,  ordering  a 
dear  table,  and  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  having 
crank  all  the  company's  healths,  began  my  narra- 
tion, hoping  to  have  finished  it  before  bed-time  ; 
tot  they  pressing  me  to  be  very  particular,  and 
frequently  one  or  other  requiring  explanations 
90a  particular  facts  ;  and  then  one  making  a 
remark  upon  something,  which  another  answering, 
sad  a  third  replying  to ;  thev  got  the  talk  out  of 
my  hands,  so  long,  that  having  lost  themselves  in 
the  argument,  and  forgot  what  I  said  last,  they 
toned  my  pardon,  and  desired  me  to  go  on. 
When  one,  who  in  contemplation  of  one  fact  had 
lost  best  part  of  another,  prayed  me  to  go  on 
from  such  an  incident,and  another  from  one  before 
that ;  so  that  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  begin 
totf  way  back  again.  This  method  not  only  spun 
eat  my  story  to  a  very  great  length,  but  instead 
of  Hi  being  finished  that  evening,  as  I  had  pur- 
posed, it  was  scarce  well  begun  before  bed-time 
drew  on.  So  I  just  having  brought  them  to 
Angola,  told  them,  as  it  grew  late,  if  thev  pleased, 
I  would  finish  the  remainder  next  night,  which 
tWr  .greed  to. 

Qnangrollart  then  asked  my  father,  if  he  had 
toen  naning  since  he  came  ;  but  he  told  him,  he 
knew  not  what  he  meant.  Then  all  the  company 
sasired  I  would  show  them  what  that  was.  I  told 
them  they  might  command  me  as  they  pleased ; 
10  we  appointed  the  next  morning  for  that  exer- 
nsa.  M  But,  gentlemen,"  says  I,  "  your  lodging 
to-night  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  ;  for  I  know 
tot  what  I  shall  do  about  that  I  have  a  few 
watt  fish  skins,  which  are  very  soft  and  hairy, 
at  not  a  sufficiency  for  so  many  friends  as  I 
foold  at  present  be  proud  to  oblige.  But  I  can 
ay  them  as  far  as  they  will  go,  upon  as  much  dry 
Wide  and  grass  as  you  please."  I  then  sent  a 
arrant  to  xouwarkee  for  the  skins  ;  after  which, 
far/  one  and  all  crying  out,  if  they  had  but  good 
by  leads,  they  desired  no  better  lodging,  I  de- 
patohed  hands,  to  bring  away  a  large  parcel  of 
I  to  the  tent ;  which  they  did  in  a  trice.  Then 
on  those  few  who  lay  at  the  grotto  to  their 
and  having  sent  Youwarkee  to  her 
r,  I  returned  to  the  tent,  to  take  up  my  own 
odzing  with  those  I  had  left  there. 

I  had  not  yet  entered  the  tent,  when  I  heard  a 
NvJeet  tumult  within,  every  one  talking  so  loud, 
tad  all  together,  that  I  verily  thought  they  had 
alien  out,  and  were  going  to  handy-cuffs ;  how- 
itar,  I  resolved  to  go  in  amongst  them,  and  try 
»  compose  their  difference.  When  just  entering, 
pad  thev  spying;  me,  several  ran  to  me,  with  each 
t  ohm  in  his  hand,  the  rest  following  as  fast  as 
far/  could.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  I,  "  I  hoped  to 
Htre  found  you  all  at  rest"  u  So  we  should  have 
mob,"  says  one  of  them, "  but  for  these  what-you- 
nJL-'eme."  M  It  is  my  unspeakable  misfortune," 
■ps  I,  "  that  I  have  no  more  at  your  service,  and 
■a  sorry  I  should  cause  them  to  be  brought,  since 
noli  of  vou  cannot  have  one."   Says  one  of  them, 

*  I  don't  want  one,  I  have  seen  enough  of  it" 

*  Then,  gentlemen,"  says  I, a  it  is  possible  there 
■n/  be  00  many  more  of  that  colamb's  mind,  that 
there  nay  be  sufficient  for  those  who  desire  them." 


They  neither  knew  what  to  make  of  me,  or  I  of 
them,  all  this  while  ;  till  an  old  colamb  perceiving 
our  mistake,  u  Mr.  Peter,"  says  he,  u  we  have 
only  had  a  dispute—."  "  I  am  sorry  at  my  heart 
for  it,"  says  I ;  u  but  I  perceived  you  were  very 
warm,  before  I  entered,  and  am  in  great  hopes  of 
compromising  matters  to  all  your  satisfactions." 
"  I  was  going,"  says  the  same  colamb,  u  to  tell 
you  we  had  a  dispute  about  what  these  things 
were,  nothing  else."  I  was  then  struck  on  a  heap, 
being  quite  ashamed  they  should  think  I  suspected 
they  had  been  quarrelling  for  the  skins,  and  how 
to  come  off  I  knew  not  "  You'll  excuse  me,  sir," 
says  I,  "  for  expressing  a  concern  that  you  could 
not  each  have  one,  to  examine  into  at  the  same 
time,  that  one  of  you  need  not  have  waited  to 
make  your  remarks,  till  the  other  had  done." 
"  No  occasion,  no  occasion  for  that,  Mr.  Peter," 
said  they,  all  together ;  "  we  shall  have  leisure 
enough  to  examine  them  to-morrow  ;  but  we  want 
to  know  what  they  are,  and  where  they  grow." 
"  Gentlemen,"  says  I,  u  each  of  these  to  the 
clothing  of  a  particular  fish."  u  And  where  do 
they  grow  !"  said  they.  u  In  the  lake,"  says  I  ; 
"  they  are  a  living  creature,  who  inhabit  that  great 
water ;  I  often  catch  them  when  I  am  fishing ; 
the  same  exercise  we  shall  go  upon  to-morrow." 

I  had  much  ado  to  persuade  them  they  did  not 
grow  on  trees,  which  1  was  then  much  more  sur- 
prised at,  than  some  time  after,  that  I  returned 
their  visit :  but  having  satisfied  them,  and  given 
them  some  possible  hopes  thev  might  see  one  alive 
next  day,  they  were  very  well  contented  ;  and  we 
all  lay  down  to  rest 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
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I  appeared  before  them  in  the  morning  in  my 
old  jacket,  and  an  old  hat  with  brims  indented 
almost  to  the  crown,  a  flannel  nightcap,  and 
checkered  shirt  "  How  now,  son  !"  says  my 
father,  u  what  have  we  here  V*  «  Sir,"  says  I, 
"  this  will  show  you  the  use  of  our  English  fashion 
I  mentioned  the  other  day,  and  the  necessity  of  it. 
You  see  me  in  this  indifferent  habit,  because  my 
next  business  requires  it ;  but  when  I  come  back, 
and  have  no  further  dirty  work  to  do,  I  shall  then 
dress,  as  near  as  I  can,  to  qualify  me  for  your 
company." 

"  Are  you  for  moving,  gentlemen  !"  says  my 
brother  ;  "  I  believe  it  is  time."  They  then  all 
arising,  we  went  to  the  lake  ;  where  getting  into 
my  boat,  and  telling  them,  that  any  six  of  them 
might  go  with  me,  they,  never  having  seen  such  a 
thing  before,  and  not  much  liking  the  looks  of  it, 
all  made  excuses ;  till  my  brother,  assuring  them 
it  was  very  safe,  and  that  he  had  sailed  in  it  the 
last  trip,  three  or  four  of  them,  with  my  father, 
and  Hallycamie,  who  was  very  desirous  of  seeing 
me  fish,  got  in  ;  and  we  sailed  a  great  way  up  the 
lake,  taking  my  gun  as  usual  with  me. 

It  gave  me  exceeding  delight,  to  see  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  then  in  the  arkoe  on  the 
graundee ;  some  hovering  over  our  heads,  and 
talking  with  us ;  others  flying  this  way,  others 
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that,  till  I  had  pitched  upon  a  spot  to  begin  my 
operation ;  when  rowing  to  shore,  and  quitting  my 
boat,  tho  whole  body  of  people  settled  just  by  me, 
staring  at  me  and  my  net,  and  wondering  what  I 
was  doing.  J  then,  taking  a  sweep  as  usual,  got 
some  of  the  soldiers  to  assist  me  to  shore  with  it ; 
but,  when  the  cod  of  the  net  landed,  and  the  fish 
began  to  dash  with  their  tails  at  the  water's  edge, 
away  van  all  my  soldiers,  frightened  out  of  their 
wits*  to  think  what  was  coming  :  but  it  being  a 
largo  hale,  and  a  shelving  bank,  I  could  not  lift  it 
to  the" level  myself ;  which  my  brother,  who  had 
soon  the  sport  before,  perceiving,  though  not  one 
of  the  rest  stirred,  lent  me  a  hand,  and  we  got 
Hap. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  surprise  appeared  in 
every  face  upon  opening  the  net,  and  seeing  all  the 
fish  naked ;  they  drew  up  by  degrees  closer  and 
closer,  for  I  lot  tho  fish  lie  mono  time  for  their 
observation  ;  but  seeing  the  large  fish,  upon  my 
handling  them,  flap  their  tails,  they  very  expedi- 
tiously retired  again.  I  then  tossed  several  of 
them  into  the  boat ;  but  two  of  them  being  very 
large,  and  rough-scaled  ugly  fish,  I  did  not  think 
1  could  lift  them  myself,  so  desired  assistance  ; 
but  nobody  stirred.  1  expected  some  of  the 
colamlHi  would  have  ordered  their  men  to  have 
helped  me  ;  but  they  were  so  terrified  with  seeing 
me  handle  them,  that  they  could  not  have  the 
conscience  to  order  their  men  on  so  severe  a  duty, 
till  a  common  man  came  to  me,  and  taking  the  tail, 
and  I  the  head,  we  tossed  them  both  into  the  boat. 

I  went  higher  op  the  lake  than  usual,  in  hopes 
of  a  beast-fish,  to  show  them  ;  but,  though  1  could 
not  meet  with  one,  I  had  several  very  great  hales, 
and  took  three  or  lour  of  my  lol inters,  very  large 
ones.  Thin  was  the  second  trial  I  liad  made  of 
my  net  tincc  1  had  altered  it,  and  gave  me  great 
satisfaction  ;  for  I  could  now  take  as  many  fish  at 
one  draught  as  I  could  before  have  done  at  ten. 
I  had  found,  that  though  my  net  was  very  long, 
yet  for  want  of  a  bag,  or  cod  to  inclose  the  fi*h, 
many  that  were  included  within  its  compass 
would,  whilst  I  drew  round,  swim  to  the  extremes, 
and  so  get  out,  for  want  of  some  inlet  to  enter  at ; 
for  which  reason,  I  Hawed  off  the  top  of  a  tree,  at 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  drawing  a 
circle  of  six  feet  diameter  round  the  tree,  on  the 
ground,  I  stock  it  round  with  small  pegs,  at  two 
inches'  distance  ;  then  I  drove  the  like  number  of 
nails  round  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
straining  a  length  of  mat -line  from  each  r>rg  on 
the  ground  to  a  correspondent  nnil  on  the  tree,  I 
tied  my  mat-lino  in  circles  round  the  strained  lines, 
from  top  to  bottom,  about  two  inches'  distance  ut 
the  bottom,  but  at  a  less  distance  where  the 
strained  lines  grew  nearer  to  each  othrr  to  wards 
the  top  ;  and  ha\  ing  secured  all  the  ends,  by  some 
line  twisted  round  thim,  I  cut  a  hole  in  tin*  middle 
of  my  net,  and  tied  the  large  ground  end  over  the 
hole  in  the  net,  and  gathered  thi*  smnll  end  up  in 
a  purse,  tying  it  up  tight  ;  and  by  this  means,  1 
How  scarce  lost  unv  fish  which  once  were  within 
the  ^ weep  of  my  !:«*t. 

Having  had  so  good  success,  1  had  a  design  of 
returning  ;  but  thought,  as  I  could  now  ho  easily 
entertain  a  multitude,  1  might  as  well  taken  not  her 
hale  or  two,  aiul  make  a  handsome  treat  tor  the 
soldiery.  Then  coming  up  to  my  drill's  inr.uth,  I 
fixed  my  implements  for  a  draft  there,  and  begin- 


ning to  draw  up,  I  found  great  resistance  in  the 
net,  and  got  two  or  three  to  help  me  ;  but,  comiig 
near  shore,  when  the  company  caw  the  net  tamlie 
and  roll,  and  rise  and  fall,  they  all  ran  a*  if  tfor 
wore  mad  ;  till  1  called  them,  and  told  the  eolsabi, 
it  was  only  one  of  tho  fish  wheee  skins  I  bad 
shown  them ;  upon  which,  by  that  time  I  tad 
discharged  the  fish  from- the  net,  they  were  all 
round  me  again.  But,  no  sooner  had  he  got  loose, 
than  up  he  rose,  whirled  his  wings,  and  at  the 
same  instant  uttered  such  a  groan,  that  my  whole 
company  retreated  again,  thinking  me  somewhat 
im-rc  than  a  man,  who  could  ace  so  dreadful aa 
enemy.  I  entreated  them  to  eomc  and  view  it ; 
but  finding  no  arguments  could  bring  themnuam, 
I  edged  round  till  I  got  him  between  me  and  tat 
water,  and  shot  him  dead. 

Upon  the  report  of  my  gun,  tlie  whole  field  *■ 
in  the  air,  darting  and  screaming,  as  I  have  often 
seen  a  flight  of  rooks  do  on  the  same  oecjeisa; 
and  1  am  apt  to  believe  some  of  them  never  re- 
turned again,  but  went  directly  home. 

I  was  a  little  concerned  to  see  the  confusion  I 
had  caused  ;  and  laying  down  my  can,  my  brother 
who,  though  at  a  distance  when  1  shot,  knowhf 
what  I  was  at,  and  coming  np  to  me,  it  pet  tat 
rest  upon  their  consideration  ;  and  they  alighted 
one  by  one  at  a  distance,  till  they  were  all  on  fin 
level  again. 

My  father,  and  the  colambs,  who  were  the  fit* 
that  durst  approach,  wondered  what  I  had  dene, 
and  how  tho  fish  came  to  be  dead,  and  whence  is 
much  fire  and  smoke  proceeded,  for  they  wen 
sure  I  brought  none  with  me  ;  and  asked  me 
abundance  of  questions.  But,  as  I  knew  I  met 
have  occasion  for  answering  to  the  same  thief 
twenty  times  over,  had  I  entered  upon  an  expsv- 
nation  there,  I  deferred  giving  them  riithfm^* 
till  we  came  home ;  when  all  at  once  might  hi 
capable  of  hearing  what  was  said.  So  I  toM 
them,  the  must  necessary  thing  at  piisent  was  * 
stow  the  fish  in  the  boat ;  for  it  was  the  largest  1 
had  ever  taken,  and  I  could  not  wholly  do  it  my- 
self. I  made  several  efforts  for  help,  but  in  van; 
till  the  same  soldier  who  had  helped  me  with  eae 
of  the  first  fish  came  to  my  relief,  and,  dosing 
my  orders  what  to  do,  assisted  me  ;  and  the  rest 
seeing  the  difficulty  wc  both  had  to  manage  it, one 
or  two  more  of  them  coming  up,  we  shipped  it  an 
board. 

1  then  called  the  colambs  to  me,  telling  the*,  I 
was  sorry  I  had  given  such  a  general  disturbance 
to  them  by  shooting  the  fish  ;  but,  as  they  kept  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  me  to  have  notice  of  nw 
design,  and  if  I  had  followed  them  the  fish  nejfct 
have  escaped  before  my  return,  I  was  obhgeate 
do  as  I  did  ;  which  was  without  any  possftihrr  of 
hurting  them  :  but,  as  1  had  given  them  saca  a 
fright,  T  hoped  they  would  this  one  day  give  an 
an  opportunity  of  complmienting  their  guard*  wma 
a  fish-dinner,  if  we  could  any  way  contrive  to  dren 
it  ;  for  whoever  did  that  must  be  able  to  bear  the 
elo^e  light  of  a  large  fire.  They  all  shook  their 
heads,  but  my  brother,  who  told  me  he  had  in  ail 
retinue  nix  men  from  Mount  Alkoe  (a  baraiaj 
mountain)  purposely  retained  for  their  sheaf 
sight,  to  attend  him  always  to  Craah-doorpt  ;*he, 
he  believed,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  rest,  would  un- 
dertake tho  cooker}-,  if  I  would  ahow  men  hew. 
I  desired  he  would  give  them  orders  to  attend  em 
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rther  side  of  the  lake,  and  I  would  instruct 
my  landing;  and  then  I  crossed  orer  with 

ng  the  Mount  Alkoe  men  waiting  for  my 
,  Tasked  if  they  could  hear  the  sient  of  fire. 
rid  me  they  were  used  to  much  greater 
id  flames  than  I  had  ever  seen,  they  be- 
a  Very  good/'  said  I,  *  then  get  into  my 
tree  of  you,  and  hand  out  that  fish  to  tho 
I  found  they  were  more  afraid  of  the  fish 
the  five  ;  for  not  one  of  them  stirred  till  I 
od  tossed  out  several  small  ones ;  and  then 
ip  a  large  one, u  Help  me  somebody,"  says  I, 
4cing  a  little  at  one  another,  till  one  of  them 
ag  to  take  it,  the  rest  fell  heartily  to  work, 
patched  the  whole  lading  presently.  I  then 
small  parcel  upon  my  cart,  for  our  own 
md  the  officers',  and  sending  them  to  the 
[  oare  the  cooks  their  charge, 
v,  says  I,  u  my  lads,  do  you  serve  all  the 
she  fish  as  I  do  this;*'  cutting  it  open  at  the 
Be»and  throwing  away  the  guts,  "and  1  will 
jhof  you  such  an  instrument  as  1  use  here," 
;  to  my  knife.  "  I  shall  order  six  large 
f  wood  to  the  level,  to  be  piled  up  there. 
pou  have  done  the  fish,  do  you  set  fire  to 
pa,  and  let  them  burn  till  the  flame  is  over, 
>  coals  are  clear  ;  then  lay  on  your  fish, 
any  are  too  large  to  be  manageable,  cut 
i  proper  pieces,  and  with  sticks,  which  I 
A  you,  turn  them  over  and  over,  walking 
he  fire  ;  and  with  the  forked  end  of  the 
as  the  least  off,  first,  and  afterwards  the 
;  but  be  sure,  throw  the  fish  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  fire,  amongst  the  men,  that  they 
;  be  obliged  to  come  too  near  it;  and  in 
oner  go  on,  till  either  they  have  enough, 
fish  are  gone  ;  and  when  you  have  done, 
the  grotto  for  your  reward.*' 
i  set  abundance  of  hands  to  work  to  carry 
o  be  laid  in  six  heaps,  two  hundred  paces 
ah  other,  and  told  them  how  to  pile  it.  I 
epared  six  long  taper  sticks  with  forked 
m  ordered  more  hands  to  divide  the  fish 
to  the  piles-  I  sent  others  with  salt,  and 
and  I  ordered  them  to  let  me  know  when 
ready. 

i  these  preparations  were  making,  my  tent 
had  all  dined,  and  my  cart  had  returned 
e  beast-fish,  which  the  company  desired 
e  brought  in  ;  when  every  one  passed  his 
it  upon  it,  and  a  long  dissertation  we  had, 
oarvellous  works  of  Collwar.  I  let  them 
rith  their  show,  though  I  could  have  dis- 
moat  of  their  conclusions,  from  the  little 
Ige  I  had  of  things  ;  but  I  never  was 
Brant  enough  to  oppose  my  sentiments  to 
ode  already  prepossessed  on  the  other  side 
■nation  ;  for  this  reason,  because  I  have 
■STved,  that  where  several  have  imbibed 
te  ridiculous  principle  in  infancy,  they 
ant  arguments,  though  ever  so  ridiculous, 
at  it :  and,  as  no  one  of  them  can  desert 
at  impeaching  the  judgment  of  the  rest, 
■oarage  each  other  in  their  obstinacy,  and 
it-vote  a  single  person ;  and  then,  the 
sginning  on  the  strongest  side,  nothing  is 
jult  as  to  get  it  out  of  their  hands  ;  but 
single  man  in  the  wrong  hears  a  just 
at  from  a  single  antagonist,  which  ho  can- 


not contradict,  he  imbibes  its  force  ;  and  whiktt 
that  lasts,  as  nothing  but  a  better  argument,  with 
better  reasons,  can  remove  it,  he,  from  thence- 
forth, adopts  his  adversary's  reasons  for  his  own, 
to  oppose  against  his  own  former  opinion. 

In  the  height  of  our  disputations  on  the  beast- 
fish,  came  news  that  the  broil  was  going  to  begin ; 
and,  as  I  expected  very  good  diversion  at  it,  I 
invited  the  company  to  go  see  H,  telling  them, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  exceed  the  sport  in  talcing 
them.  We  passed  through  -the  wood  till  we  came 
amongst  the  shrubs,  where  1  placed  them  to  be  out 
of  harm'ft-way;  and  thefire,  which  wasnow nothing 
but  cinders,  was  of  no  inconvenience  to  them. 
They  were  pleased  with  it  to  perfection  ;  for,  first, 
the  six  men  who  walked  round  the  fires,  by  the 
glowing  light  of  the  embers,  and  the  shining  of 
their  graundees,  looked  like  men  on  fire ;  then,  to 
see  each  fire  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  men,  at 
the  diameter  of  near  two  hundred  paces,  as  close 
as  they  could  well  stand,  by  a  more  distant  shine 
of  the  fire,  had  a  very  pleasant  effect :  but,  when 
the  broilers  began  to  throw  the  fish  about,  for 
each  man  stood  with  some  salt  and  a  cut  of  bread 
in  his  hand,  to  see  a  body  of  a  hundred  men 
running  for  it,  and  whilst  they  were  stooping  and 
scrambling  for  that,  to  see  a  hot  fish  fall  on  the 
back  of  one,  which  was  whipped  off  by  another, 
who,  scalding  his  mouth  with  it,  threw  it  in  the 
face  of  a  third,  when  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
pulling  it  in  pieces,  ran  away  with  it ;  and  to  see 
the  different  postures,  courses,  and  groups  during 
this  exercise  and  running-feast,  was  the  most 
agreeable  farce  my  guests  had  ever  seen  in  their 
|  lives  ;  and,  to  the  great  saving  of  my  liquors,  kept 
us  in  the  wood  for  full  three  hours,  not  a  soul  stir- 
ring till  the  feast  was  over. 

We  spent  beat  part  of  this  evening  in  discourse 
on  the  passages  of  the  day ;  the  reflections  on 
which  not  being  concluded  till  bed-time,  my  ad- 
ventures were  postponed  till  the  next  night ;  but 
we  had  first  concluded  upon  a  shooting  for  the 
next  morning,  for  they  were  all  extremely  desir- 
ous of  knowing  how  I  aid  it,  at  a  time  they  should 
have  opportunity  of  seeing  me,  and  making  re- 
marks ;  and  I,  being  unwilling  they  should  think 
me  a  conjuror,  agreed  to  make  them  masters  of 
part  of  the  mystery  of  powder  and  ball. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  shooting  proposed^— All  afraid  of  the  gun  bat  one 

private  guard  —His  behaviour Pendlehamby,  at  Peter's 

request,  makes  him  a  general.— Poter's  discourse  thereon. 
— Remainder  of  his  story.— The  colambs  return. 


This  being  the  fifth  morning,  I  cleaned  up  my  . 
best  gun,  and  prepared  my  balls,  and  we  all  took 
a  walk  towards  the  bridge,  every  one  admiring  my 
gun,  as  we  went ;  but  I  could  get  none  of  them 
to  carry  it,  and  wc  had  at  least  five  hundred  ques- 
tions proposed  about  it.  I  told  them  they  need 
not  bo  afraid  of  it,  for  it  was  only  wood  and  iron  ; 
but  they  knew  nothing  of  iron.  I  then  showed 
them  how  I  made  it  give  fire,  by  snapping  the 
cock  ;  they  thought  it  was  very  strange.  I  then 
put  a  little  powder  in  the  pan,  and  made  it  flash; 
and  showing  them  the  empty  pan,  they  would  not 
be  persuaded  but  I  had  taken  away  the  powder 
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before  the  flash,  or  else,  they  fluid,  it  wan  impos- 
sible that  should  be  all  gone,  upon  flashing  only  ; 
for  they  said  it  was  a  little  nut,  using  the  same 
word  to  express  both  nut  and  need.  I  then  desired 
one  of  thorn  to  put  in  some  powder,  and  snap  it 
himself ;  but  having  prevailed  with  him  to  try  the 
experiment,  if  1  had  not  through  caution  held  my 
hand  upon  the  barrel,  the  gun  had  been  on  the 
ground  ;  for  the  moment  it  flashed,  he  let  go,  aud 
ran  for  it. 

I  had  a  great  inclination  to  gain  the  better  of 
their  prejudices,  and  uned  abundance  of  arguments 
to  prove  the  gun  as  innocent  a  thing  as  a  twig  I 
took  up  ;  and  that  it  was  the  powder,  which,  when 
set  on  tire,  the  flame  thereof  wanting  more  room 
than  the  powder  itself  did,  forced  itself,  and  all 
that  opposed  it,  out  of  the  mouth  of  tin*  gun,  with 
such  fury,  as  to  make  the  noise  they  heard  ;  and 
being  just  come  to  the  rock,  '*  Now/'  says  I,  u  you 
shall  see  that  what  I  tell  you  is  true."  They  told 
me,  they  desired  nothing  inure  than  that  I  would 
make  them  understand  it,  lor  it  was  the  strangimt 
tfoing  they  liad  ever  seen.  "  Well  then,"  says  I, 
"  observe ;  I  put  in  thus  mucli  powder  only,  and 
with  this  rag  1  stop  it  down  close.  Now,"  says  1, 
"  you  sec  by  the  length  of  this  stick,  that  the  rag 
and  powder  take  up  the  space  only  of  a  finger's 
depth  on  the  inside  of  the  gun."  "  They  saw  tliat 
plainly,"  they  said  ;  "but  how  could  that  kill  any 
thing  ?"  u  Now,  look  again,"  says  I,  "  I  put  in  a 
little  more  powder,  as  I  did  before,  when  I  made 
a  flash,  and  vou  see  there  is  a  little  hole  from  this 
powder  through  the  side  of  the  gun  to  the  powder 
within.  Do  you  observe  that  this  communicates 
with  that,  through  this  hole  !"  *»  Yes,"  they  said, 
w  they  did."  '»  Now,"  says  I,  "  when  I  put  fire  to 
this,  it  sets  fire  to  that  within  ;  which  Are,  turning 
to  flame,  and  wanting  room,  bursts  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gun  :  And  to  show  you  with  what 
force  it  comes  out,  here,  handle  this  round  ball," 
giving  them  a  bullet  to  handle  ;  *•  you  feel  how 
heavy  it  is  ;  now,  can  any  of  you  throw  this  ball 
as  far  as  that  rock  ?"  for  I  stood  a  good  hundred 
paces  from  it.  They  told  me,  "No.""  *'  And  do 
not  you  think,"  says  I,  »•  that  if  the  force  of  the 
Are  made  by  this  ]>owdcr  can  throw  this  ball  to 
that  rock,  that  force  must  be  very  great  !*'  They 
said,  "  They  thought  it  must  :  but  believed  it  to  be 
impossible."  u  Hut,"  says  I,  *'  if  it  not  only  throws 
it  to  the  rock,  but  beats  out  a  piece  of  the  stone, 
must  not  that  be  much  more  violent !"  Thev 
agreed  it  must.  Then  putting  in  the  lia.ll,  "Now," 
says  1,  "  we  will  try."  I  then  ordered  one  to  daub 
a  part  of  the  rock,  about  breast  high,  with  some 
mud,  ami  first  to  observe  about  it,  if  the  rock  was 
anywhere  fresh  broken  or  not  ;  who,  returning, 
reported  that  the  rock  was  all  of  a  colour,  ami 
sound,  but  somewhat  ragged  all  about  the  mud. 
"Did  vou  lav  the  mud  on  smooth  !*'  savs  I.  lie 
replied,  <*  Yes."  Then  lifting  up  my  gun,  I  per- 
ceived they  were  creeping  off ;  so  I  took  it  down 
again,  and  calling,  reasoned  with  them  upon  their 
fears.  "  What  mischief,"  says  I,  "  can  you  appre- 
hend from  this  gun  in  my  hand  ?  Should  I  be 
able  to  hurt  you  with  it?  are  you  not  all  my  friends 
or  relations  !  could  I  be  willing  to  do  it  ?  If  the 
gun  of  itself  could  hurt,  would  I  handle  it  as  I  do  ? 
For  shame,  be  more  courageous,  rouse  your  rea- 
son, and  stand  by  me  ;  I  shall  take  care  not  to 
hurt  you  :  it  looks  as  if  you  mistrusted  my  love  to 


you ;  for  this  gun  can  do  nothing,  bnt  what  I 
direct  it  to." 

By  such-liko  persuasions,  rough  and  smooth,  I 
prevailed  upon  the  major  part  of  the  colambs  and 
officers  to  stand  near  me  to  sec  me  fire ;  and  then 
I  shot  :  but  though  my  words  had  engaged  them 
to  stand  it,  I  had  no  sooner  snapped,  but  the 
graundees  flew  all  open,  though  they  closed  again 
immediately;  and  then,  we  tell  to  question  and 
answer  again.  1  desired  them  to  walk  to  the  rock, 
and  sent  the  person  who  put  up  the  mark  before, 
to  see,  and  show  us  exactly  what  alteration  there 
was  ;  he  told  us,  there  was  a  round  hole  in  the 
mud,  pointing  to  it,  which  he  did  not  leave  there, 
and  taking  away  the  mud,  a  thick  shiver  of  die 
rock  followed  it.  They  then  all  agreed,  that  the 
ball  must  have  made  both  the  hole  in  the  mod, 
and  also  splintered  the  rock  ;  and  stood  in  amue 
at  it,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  it.  Bat,  by 
all  the  art  I  had  I  could  not  prevail  with  a  mar.  of 
them  to  fire  the  gun  himself,  till  it  had  ben 
buzzed  about  a  good  while,  and  at  last  came  to  my 
ears  tliat  a  common  soldier  behind  said  he  should 
not  lie  afraid  of  it,  if  the  gentleman  would  show 
him  how. 

I  then  ordered  the  fellow  to  me,  and  he  told  me, 
with  a  composed  look,  tliat  it  had  always  been  ha 
way  of  thinking,  that  what  he  saw  another  do,  he 
could  do  himself,  and  could  not  rest  till  he  hid 
tried  :  "  and,  sir,"  says  he,  a  if  this  gun,  ss  vol 
call  it,  does  not  hurt  you,  why  should  it  hurt  me! 
Ami  if  you  can  make  it  hit  that  rock,  why  should 
not  1,  when  you  have  told  me  how  you  manage 
it!"  »<  Are  not  you  the  man  that  first  helped  me 
up  with  the  largo  fish  yesterday  V  says  I.  He 
told  me  he  was. 

1  was  prodigiously  pleased  with  the  feuovli 
spirit,  and,  says  I,  "  My  friend,  if  you  will,  ud 
I  live,  you  shall  hit  it  before  you  have  done."   I 
then  showed  him  the  sight  of  the  gun,  and  how  to 
hold  it;  and  being  perfect  in  that, "  Now,"  mp  1, 
44  shut  your  left  eye,  and  observe  with  your  right, 
till  this  knob,  and  that  notch,  are  exactly  era 
with  each  other,  and  the  middle  of  that  mark;  twJ 
when  they  arc  so,  pull  this  bit  with  your  fin- 
finger,  holding  the  gun  tight  to  your  shoulder* 
He  so  exactly  pursued  my  directions,  that  he  hs 
the  very  middle  of  the  mud ;  and  then,  with** 
any  emotion,  walked  up  with  the  gun  in  ha  hand, 
as  I  had  done  before ;  and  turning  to  me,  wrj 
gravely,  «  Sir,"  says  he,  « it  is  hit*    I  told  hm, 
the  best  marksman  on  earth  could  not  be  saw  of 
coming  so  near  his  mark.     He  stroked  ha  csm> 
and  giving  me  the  gun  again,  was  walking  to  hi 
place  ;  but  I  stopped  him,  and  seeing  smut  Aim; 
si)  modest  and  sincere  in  his  countenance  and  he* 
haviour,  and  so  generous  in  his  spirit,  I  asW 
him  to  which  colamb  he  belonged.    He  told  m 
'•To  colamb  Pendlchamby."    «Tb  my  fctherT 
says  I, "  then  sure  I  shall  not  be  denied." 

I  took  him  with  me  to  my  father,  who  wai  sot 
yet  come  up  to  the  rock.  M  Sir,"  says  I,  *thei* 
is  a  favour  I  would  beg  of  you."  ■  Son,"  ssyi  hr. 
"  what  is  it  you  can  ask,  that  I  can  remoo  yosT 
Says  I,  "  Sir,  this  man  belongs  to  your  guar*; 
now  there  is  something  so  noble  and  daring  ■ 
his  spirit,  and  yet  so  meek  and  deeming  is  ■> 
deportment,  that  if  you  will  load  me  win  oso9- 
tion,  it  is  to  make  him  an  officer :  he  is  not  ** 
serving  of  so  ill  a  station  at  a  private  boo.* 
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ither  looking  at  me,  "  Son,"  says  he, 

*  something  to  be  done  before  he  can  be 
,  for  what  you  require."  This,  thinks  I, 
-off.  u  Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  *  what  can  a 
grange,  sense,  and  a  cool  temper  want,  to 
am  for  what  I  ask  1"  u  Something,"  says 
tch  none  but  myself  can  give ;  and  that, 
desire,  I  will  supply  him  with."  Then 
er  calling  him,  "Lask  Nasgig  bonyoe," 
that  is, "  Slave  Nasgig,  lie  down."  Nas- 
iiat  was  his  name,  immediately  fell  on  his 
th  his  arms  and  hands  straight  by  his 
'hen  my  father,  setting  his  left  foot  on 

neck,  pronounced  these  words — "  Lask, 
tee  life,  thou  art  a  filgay."  Then  Nasgig, 
tumself  on  his  knees,  made  obeisance  to 
r,  and,  standing  up,  stroked  his  chin ;  and 
or  taking  him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of 
,  the  ceremony  ceased. 
,  son,"  says  my  father, "  let  me  hear  your 
"  "  It  is  only,  sir,"  said  I, u  preferment 
eserving,  equal  to  his  merit"  My  father 
im  if  he  understood  the  duty  of  a  gorpel 
f  ensign].  He  did  not  reply  yes,  but  be- 
gave  a  compendious  sort  of  history  of  his 
aty,  at  which  all  the  colambs  were  very 
rprised  ;  for  even  his  comrades  were  not 
,  or  ever  imagined,  he  knew  more  of 
affairs  than  themselves.  My  father  then 
im  if  he  knew  how  to  behave  as  a  duff 
1 ;  but  he  made  as  little  difficulty  of  that 
•her,  going  through  the  several  parts  of 
all  the  different  branches,  in  peace  and 
tome  and  abroad.  "  Son/ '  says  my  father, 
mystery  to  me,  you  should  have  found  out 
an  hour  than  I  myself  could  in  half  an 

•  this  man  was  born  in  my  palang  [town], 
nx  lask,  and  has  been  mine  and  my  father  s 
•ty  years.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  look 
ast  of  my  tasks,  and  give  me  your  opinion ; 
lave  more  as  deserving."  I  told  him, 
M  Nasgig  were  not  to  be  met  with  very 
nd  when  they  were  found,  ought  to  be 
d  accordingly." 

'  says  J, "  nature  works  upon  the  same 
materials  divers  ways,  on  some  in  sport, 
e  in  earnest ;  and  if  the  necessary  qualifi- 
»f  a  great  man  are  impressed  on  our  mass, 
ds  but  we  improve  regularly  into  one, 
it  may  never  be  publicly  known,  or  even 
Jves,  till  a  proper  occasion.  For  as  a 
genius  will  be  most  inquisitive  after,  and 
;  retentive  of  knowledge,  so  no  man 
etentatious  of  it.  He  covets  knowledge, 
i  the  prospect  of  gain,  but  merely  for  its 
e,the  very  knowing  being  his  recompense. 
I  may  presume  to  give  you  a  hint,  how 
'  to  bestow  your  favours,  let  it  be  on  per- 
» this  ;  for  the  vain  knowing  man,  who  is 
mowing  it,  as  he  for  the  most  part  labours 
show  out  with,  and  procure  his  rise  by  it, 
not  for  the  hopes  of  that,  would  not  think 
ge  worth  attaining  ;  and  as  his  rise  is  his 
he  could  invent  any  more  expeditious 
than  that,  he  would  not  pretermit  any  ill 
might  advance  him  according  to  his  lust 
;.  But  the  man  who  aims  at  perfection, 
s  natural  inclination,  must,  to  attain  his 
ad  all  ill  courses,  as  impediments  to  that 
on  he  lusts  after.    And  that,  by  Nasgig's 


worth  being  so  little  known,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
is  his  character.  And  this  being  true,  yourself 
will  deduce  the  consequence,  which  is  the  fitter 
man  to  bear  place  ;  for  with  me  it  is  a  maxim,  he 
that  labours  after  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  that 
he  surely  must  who  proposes  no  worldly  view  in 
it,  cannot  arrive  at  his  ends  by  false  methods ; 
but  is  always  the  truest  friend  to  himself  and 
others,  the  trustiest  subject  to  his  lord,  and  the 
most  faithful  servant  to  his  God." 

My  father  then  turning  to  me,  "  Son,"  says  he, 
"  you  have  enlightened  me  more  than  ever  I  was 
before,  and  have  put  me  on  a  new  way  of  thinking, 
for  which  I  am  to  return  you  many  thanks."  And  ' 
the  whole-  company  doing  the  same,  says  my 
father, "  I  lost  a  brave  general  officer  lately,  who 
was  destined  to  the  western  wars,  which  are 
breaking  out ;  and  have  been  long  debating  in  my 
mind  to  whom  I  should  commit  his  corps ;  and 
but  for  the  hazard  of  the  enterprise,  I  would  have 
now  given  it  to  Nasgig  ;  but  shall  be  loth  to  lose 
him  so  soon  after  I  am  acquainted  with  his  worth, 
so  will  think  of  some  other  post  nearer  my  person 
for  him,  less  dangerous,  though  perhaps  not  so 
honourable." 

"  Great  sir,"  says  Nasgig, "  I  am  too  sensible  of 
the  honour  already  done  me,  to  think  any  post 
wherein  I  may  continue  to  serve  you  either  too 
mean  or  too  hazardous  for  me.  And  as  valour 
is  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  greatest 
dangers,  I  shall  esteem  my  blood  spent  to  great 
advantage  m  anv  enterprise  where  my  duty  under 
your  command  leads  me.  I  therefore  the  rather 
humbly  request  this  dangerous  post,  that  I  may 
either  lose  my  life  in  your  service,  or  live  to  see 
you  justified  in  your  advancement  of  mc,  by  the 
whole  nation.  For  what  can  I  do,  or  how  can  I 
demonstrate  my  affection  to  your  person  and 
pleasure,  in  an  inactive  state  1" 

Here  the  whole  level  rang  with  applause  to 
Nasgig. 

My  father  then  giving  his  hand  to  Nasgig,  in 
token  of  friendship,  and  his  word  for  investiture 
in  the  command  of  that  vacant  post,  (he  whole 
level  again  resounded  with  u  Long  live  Pendle- 
liamby  and  his  servant  Nasgig." 

This  being  the  last  day  of  my  company's  stay, 
for  they  had  agreed  to  go  homewards  next  morn- 
ing, some  of  them  moved  to  return  the  sooner, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  hear  out  my  story. 
So  that  our  stay  was  very  little  longer. 

In  our  return  home  Nasgig  singled  me  out,  to 
return  his  acknowledgments  for  my  favour ;  and 
viewing  my  gun,  told  me  they  had  no  such  thing 
growing  in  his  country.  I  told  him,  if  he  had,  it 
would  do  no  good  without  my  powder.  I  then,  at 
his  request,  described  what  I  had  heard  of  our 
method  of  fighting  in  battle  in  Europe  ;  and  men- 
tioning our  cannon,  he  said,  he  supposed  they 
killed  ever}'  man  they  hit.  "  No,"  says  I,  u  not 
so  bad  as  that ;  sometimes  they  hit  the  flesh  only, 
and  that  is  commonly  cured ;  sometimes  break  a 
leg  or  arm,  and  that  may  in  time  be  cured,  some 
so  well  as  to  be  useful  again,  and  others  are  cut 
off,  and  healed  up  again ;  but  if  the  ball  hits  the 
head  or  vitals,  it  is  commonly  mortal."  aO," 
says  he,  "  give  me  the  head  or  vitals  then ;  no 
broken  limbs  for  me." 

After  dinner,  at  their  request,  I  went  on  with 
my  story,  at  repairing  the  castle,  and  my  escape 
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with  Glanlepze,  and  so  on  to  the  crocodile  ;  when 
1  repeated  his  speech  to  me  on  that  account,  and 
told  them  it  had  made  hucIi  an  impression  upon 
me  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  leading 
thought  of  my  mind,  and  had  net  it  down  u]ion 
one  of  my  doors  at  the  grotto,  tliat  it  might  the 
ofteuer  be  in  my  night,  when  any  difficulty  arotie. 
One  of  ttie  colanibs  begged  ]>ardon  tor  inter- 
rupting, hut  told  mo,  tliougli  he  understood  what 
tilaulepze  meant,  lie  could  not  tell  how  I  could 
Bet  what  he  said  down  at  my  grotto,  or  liavo  it  in 
my  right,  and  desired  me  to  explain  that.  I  would 
have  told  my  guest  I  took  it  down  in  writing,  if 
that  would  not  liave  puzzled  the  cause  more ;  but, 
to  go  the  nearest  way  I  could,  I  told  him  u  We  had 
a  method  in  my  country  of  conveying  to  a  man  at 
a  great  distance  whatever  we  have  a  mind  to  Ray 
to  him  ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  jdy  but 
himself  would  know  what  we  would  have  him 
know.1'  And  pausing  here  a  little,  to  consider 
the  earnest  method  of  demonstrating  this  to  their 
senses,  they  told  me  they  had  gone  as  far  as  their 
conjectures  could  carry  them,  but  could  conclude 
on  nothing  so  probable  as  sending  it  by  a  messen- 
ger. 1  told  them,  "  That  in  part  was  my  way,  but 
my  messenger  should  not  know  the  message  he 
carried."  That  gravelled  them  quite,  and  they 
were  unanimous,  tlmt  was  what  could  not  be  done. 
13 v  this  time  I  had  sent  for  a  wood-coal,  to  write 
with  upon  my  deal  table  ;  and  kneeling  down  to 
the  table,  I  began  to  write,  **  Honoured  sir,  I  scud 
this  to  gain  bv  Your  answer  to  it  an  account  of 
your  arrival  at  Arndrumnstake."  1  then  called 
them  all  to  me.  "  Now,"  says  1,  "  suppose  1  want 
to  know  how  my  father  gets  back  to  Armlrumn- 
stake,  my  way  is  this,  I  set  down  so  many  wonls 
as  will  express  my  meaning  to  my  father,  after 
the  manner  you  see  on  tliis  table,  and  make  a  little 
distance  lietwccii  each  word,  which  is  the  sumo 
tiling  as  you  do  in  speaking ;  for  there,  if  you  run 
one  word  into  another,  and  do  not  give  each  its 
proper  sound,  who  can  understand  you  !  For 
though  you  speak  what  contains  all  the  words,  yet 
without  the  pro|ier  sound  and  distinction  it  is  only 
contusion.  Do  you  understand  that  V1  They  told 
ine  they  did.  *•  Then,*'  says  1,  "  these  are  the 
words  2  would  have  my  father  know,  I  being  at 
this  arkoe,  and  he  at  Arndrumnstake.  *  Honoured 
sir,'"  and  so  1  read  on.  •'Here."  sa>s  I,  **  you 
must  take  us  to  l>o  countrymen,  and  that  he  and 
I  understand  both  the  same  method.  Now  look, 
this  word,  which  ends  where  you  see  the  gap, 
stands  lor  honoured,  and  this  next  tor  sir,  the 
next  for  /,  and  so  on  ;  and  we  both,  u>ing  the 
same  method,  and  seeing  each  other's  words,  are 
able  to  open  our  minds  at  a  distance.'*  I  was 
now  in  hopes  1  liad  done,  and  was  going  on  with 
my  story ;  but  says  one  of  the  colamlts,  *•  Mr. 
Peter,  though  this  is  a  matter  that  requin*  con- 
sideration, I  plainly  see  how  you  do  it,  by  agreeing 
that  all  these  strokes  put  into  this  form  shall  stand 
for  the  word  honoured,  and  so  on,  as  you  say,  let 
who  will  make  them  ;  but  have  not  you  set  down 
there  the  word  Arwtrumnttake  .'*'  '•  Yes,"  says  I. 
•*  Why  then,"  says  he,  u  none  of  your  countrymen 
could  understand  what  that  means."  u  No!"  says 
I,  hiniliug,  «'  but  they  could.  *'  Says  he,  "  You  say 
you  agree  what  strokes  shall  stand  for  one  word, 
and  wliat  for  another  ;  but  then  how  could  your 
countrymen,  who  never  knew  what  strokes  "you 


would  set  down  for  Arndrummttmkr,  know  that 
your  strokes  meant  that  very  country !  For  that 
you  could  not  have  agreed  upon,  before  either  of 
you  knew  there  was  any  each  place." 

I  was  at  a  loss,  without  spending  more  words 
than  I  was  willing  about  it,  how  to  answer  thii 
close  reasoner ;  ana  talking  of  syllables  and  letters 
would  only  have  perplexed  the  affair  more ;  so  1 
told  liim,  the  readiest  for  despatch,  that  as  every 
word  consisted  of  one  or  more  distinct  sounds, 
and  as  some  of  the  same  sounds  happened  in  dif- 
ferent words,  we  did  not  agree  so  ranch  upon 
making  our  strokes  stand  for  several  words  as  for 
several  sounds ;  and  those  sounds,  more  or  less  of 
them,  added  together,  made  the  particular  word*. 
"As  for  example,"  says  I.  to^r»  is  one  sosad, 
tlrumn  is  auother  sound,  and  tiake  is  another; 
now,  by  our  knowing  how  to  set  down  these  seve- 
ral bounds  by  themselves,  we  can  couple  then, 
and  apply  them  to  the  making  up  any  word  in  the 
manner  we  please ;  and  tlicrefore  he,  by  seeng 
those  tliree  sounds  together,  knows  I  mean  Ara- 
drumnstakc,  and  can  speak  it  as  well,  though  he 
never  heard  the  whole  word  spoken  together,  ss 
if  he  heard  me  speak  to  him."  **'  I  have  some 
little  notion  of  what  you  mean,"  says  he, "but  not 
clear  enough  to  express  myself  upon  it ;  and  » 
go  on,  no  on ;  and  pray  what  did  you  do  about  the 
reeds  !*' 

I  then,  resuming  my  discourse  where  I  left  of, 
completed  my  narratiou  that  night ;  but  I  ooold 
I>crceivc  the  water  in  my  father's  eyes,  whea  I 
came  to  the  account  of  Youwaxkec's  mil,  and  the 
condition  I  took  her  up  in. 

When  I  had  dono,  they  adjusted  the  order  «f 
their  flight,  for  avoiding  confusion,  one  to  go  ss 
long  before  another,  and  the  junior  colambsto  go 
first. 

In  the  morning,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  hat 
the  gripsacks  ;  the  men  were  all  ranged  in  order 
to  go  off  with  their  respective  colambs  ;  and  after 
all  compliments  passed,  the  junior  cohunb  ansng 
walked  half-way  the  wood,  where  his  grifsaefc, 
standing  to  wait  for  him,  preceded  him  to  the 
level,  the  next  gripsack  standing  ready  to  send 
as  soon  as  the  first  removed  ;  and  tins  was  the 
signal  for  the  second  cohunb  to  more ;  so  tfa: 
tach  colamb  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  the 
other. 

My  father  was  the  last  hut  two ;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  his  tenderness,  at  pnrtiug  with  has 
daughter  and  grandchildren,  and  I  may  my  wjth 
myself  too ;  for  by  this  time  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  me.  Fatty  went  with  my  father,  she  so  much 
resembling  my  wife  that  ray  father  said  he  should 
still  liave  his  two  daughters  in  his  sight,  having 
her  with  him. 

At  parting.  I  presented  Nasgtg  with  a  broad 
sword  ;  and  showing  him  the  use  of  it,  with  ussy 
expressions  of  gratitude  on  his  part,  and  respect 
on  mine,  he  took  flight  after  the  rest. 


♦    — 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Peter  fimlfl  hie  store*  low— *wd»  Ytwwsrkte  Is  1st  sVa 
— llocrfvcb  an  invitation  to  Gcurifettft  coort. 

For  the  first  few  davs  after  our  company  bad 
left  us,  Youwarkec  could  not  forbear  a  tear  bow 
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and  then  for  the  lots  of  her  father  and  sister ;  but 
I  endeavoured  not  to  see  it,  lest  I  should,  by  per- 
enading  her  to  the  contrary,  seem  to  oppose  what 
I  really  thought  was  a  further  token  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  disposition ;  but  it  wore  off  by  degrees, 
and  having  a  dear  stage  again,  it  cost  us  several 
days  to  settle  ourselves,  and  put  our  confused 
nflsirs  in  order ;  and  when  we  had  done,  we  blessed 
um  selves  that  we  eouM  come  and  go,  and  converse 
with  the  pleasing  tenderness  wehad  hitherto  always 


She  told  m#,  nothing  in  the  world  but  her  con- 
fer so  tender  a  father,  and  the  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing me  if  she  disobliged  him,  should  have 
kept  her  so  long  from  me  ;  for  her  life  had  never 
teen  so  sweet  and  serene  as  with  me  and  her 
children ;  and  if  she  was  to  begin  it  again,  and 
ahoose  her  settlement  and  company,  it  should  be 
villi  me  in  that  arkoe.  I  told  her,  though  I  was 
entirely  of  her  opinion  for  avoiding  a  life  of  hurry, 
yet  I  loved  a  little  company,  if  for  nothing  else 
bat  to  advance  topics  for  discourse,  to  the  exercise 
af  ©or  faculties ;  but  I  then  agreed  it  was  not  from 
mere  judgment  I  spoke,  but  from  fancy.  "  But, 
Yonwee,"  says  I, a  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  see 
what  our  friends  have  left  us,  that  we  do  not  want 
before  the  time  comes  about  again."  Then  she 
took  her  part,  and  I  mine  ;  and  having  finished, 
we  found  they  would  hold  out  pretty  well,  and 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  the  oil  of 
the  beast-fish. 

When  we  came  to  examine  the  brandy  and 
wine,  I  found  they  had  suffered  greatly ;  so  I  told 
Yonwarkee,  when  she  could  spare  time,  she  should 
make  another  night  to  the  ship ;  "  And/'  says  I, 
•pray  look  at  all  the  small  casks  of  wine  or 
brandy,  or  be  they  what  they  will,  if  they  are  not 
above  half  full,  or  thereabouts,  they  will  swim, 

~  yon  may  send  them  down."  I  desired  her  to 
a  fire-shovel  and  tongs,  describing  them  to 
u  And  there  are  abundance  of  good  ropes 
decks,  rolled  up  ;  send  them,"  says  I, 
*  and  any  thing  else  you  think  we  shall  want,  as 
platas,  bowls,  and  all  the  cutlasses  and  pistols," 
says  I,  "that  hang  in  the  room  by  the  cabin. 
For  I  would,  methinks,  have  another  cargo,  as  it 
amy  possibly  be  the  last ;  for  the  ship  cannot  hold 
for  ever." 

Yonwarkee,  who  loved  a  jaunt  to  the  ship 
ancbtily,  sat  very  attentive  to  what  I  said,  and 
told  me,  if  I  pleased,  she  would  go  the  next  day, 
to  which  I  agreed. 

She  staid  on  this  trip  till  I  began  to  be  uneasy 
far  her,  being  gone  almost  four  days,  and  I  was 
to  great  fear  of  some  accident ;  but  she  arrived 
safe,  telling  me,  she  had  sent  all  she  could  any 
ways  pack  up ;  and  any  one  who  had  seen  the 
arrival  of  her  fleet  would  have  taken  it  for  a  good 
ship's  cargo,  for  it  cost  me  full  three  weeks  to 
land  and  draw  them  up  to  the  grotto  ;  and  then 
we  had  such  a  redundancy  of  things,  that  we  were 
forced  to  pile  them  upon  each  other,  to  the  top  of 
the  room. 

It  began  to  draw  towards  long  days  again, 
when,  one  morning  in  bed,  I  heard  the  gripsack. 
1  waked  Youwarkee,  and  told  her  of  it ;  and  we 
both  got  up,  and  were  going  to  the  level,  when  we 
Bast  am  gtamms  in  the  wood,  with  a  gripsack  be- 
fore them,  coming  to  the  grotto.  The  trumpeter, 
M  seems,  had  been  there  before ;  but  the  others, 


who  seemed  to  be  of  a  better  rack,  had  not.  We 
saluted  them,  and  they  us ;  and  Y'ouwarkee  know- 
ing one  of  them,  we  desired  them  to  walk  to  the 
grotto. 

They  told  us,  they  came  express  from  Geori- 
getti's  palace,  with  an  invitation  to  me  and  You- 
warkee to  spend  some  time  at  his  court.  I  let 
them  know  what  a  misfortune  I  lay  under,  in  not 
being  born  with  the  graundee,  since  Providence 
had  pleased  to  dispose  of  me  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  alone  it  could  have  been  of  such  infinite 
service  to  me ;  or  I  should  have  taken  it  for  the 
highest  honour,  to  have  laid  myself  at  their  mas- 
ter's feet.  And  after  some  other  discourse,  one 
of  them  pressed  me  to  return  his  master  my  an- 
swer ;  for  they  had  but  a  very  little  time  to  stay. 
I  told  them,  they  saw  plainly,  by  baring  my 
breast  to  them,  that  I  was  under  an  absolute 
incapacity  for  such  a  journey,  and  gratifying  the 
highest  ambition  I  could  have  in  the  world ;  for  I 
was  pinned  down  to  my  arkoe,  never  more  to  pass 
the  barrier  of  that  rock.  One  of  them  then  ask- 
ing, if  I  should  choose  to  go,  if  it  was  possible  to 
convey  me  thither,  I  told  him  he  could  scarce 
have  the  least  doubt,  was  my  ability  to  perform 
such  a  journey  equal  to  my  inclination  to  take  it, 
that  I  should  in  Uie  least  hesitate  at  obeying  his 
master.  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you  make  me  very 
happy,  in  the  regard  you  show  my  master,  and  I 
must  beg  leave  to  stay  another  day  with  you."  I 
told  him,  they  did  me  great  honour ;  but  little 
thought  what  it  all  tended  to. 

We  were  very  facetious,  and  they  talked  of  the 
number  of  visitors  I  had  here ;  and  they  men- 
tioned several  facts  which  had  happened,  and 
amongst  the  rest  that  of  Nasgig,  who,  they  said, 
since  his  return,  had  been  introduced  by  Pendle* 
hamby  to  the  king,  and  was  for  bis  great  prudence 
and  penetration  become  Georigetti's  great  favour- 
ite. They  told  me  war  was  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  out,  and  several  other  pieces  of  news, 
which,  as  they  did  not  concern  me,  I  was  very 
easy  about 

The  next  morning  they  desiring  to  walk,  and 
view  what  was  most  remarkable  in  my  arkoe,  and 
above  all  to  see  me  fire  my  gun,  which  they  had 
heard  so  much  of,  I  gratified  them  at  a  mark, 
and  hit  the  edge  of  it,  and  found  them  quite 
staunch,  without  the  least  start  at  the  report.  I 
paid  them  a  compliment  upon  it,  and  told  them 
how  their  countrymen  had  behaved,  even  at  a 
second  firing.  u  But,"  says  ne  wno  W*B  t°e  chief 
spokesman,  and  knew,  I  found,  as  much  as  1  could 
tell  him,  "that  second  fright  was  from  seeing 
death  the  conseauence  of  the  first ;  and  though 
you  had  then  to  do  mostly  with  soldiers,  you  must 
not  think  they  choose  death  more  than  others, 
though  their  duty  obliges  them  to  shun  it  less." 

The  same  person  then  desired  me  to  show  him 
how  to  fire  the  gun,  which  I  did,  and  believe  he 
might  hit  the  rock  somewhere  or  other ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  admire  the  sport,  and  I,  having 
but  few  balls  left,  did  not  recommend  the  gun  to 
the  rest. 

A  little  before  bed-time,  the  strangers  told  me 
they  believed  I  should  see  Nasgig  next  morning. 
I  presently  thought  there  was  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  in  this  visit,  but  could  nowise  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Just  before  they  went  to  rest,  they  ordered  the 
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trumpeter  to  be  early  on  the  rock  next  morning  ; 
and  upon  the  first  sight  of  Navgig's  corps,  to 
Bound  notice  of  it,  for  us  to  be  ready  to  receive 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Naiqiig  conic*  with  a  guard  to  fetch  Peter.— Long  debate 
about  his  going. — Nugig's  unoasinc**  at  Peter's  refusal. — 
Relate*  a  prediction  to  him,  and  proceeding*  thereon  at 
Georigetti't  court. —  Peter  content*  to  go.— Prepares  a 
machine  for  that  purpose. 


We  were  waked  by  the  trumpet  giving  notice 
of  Nasgig's  coining.  I  did  not  care  to  inquire  of  the 
stranger  into  the  particulars  of  hut  embassy  ;  for 
be  it  what  it  will,  thinks  I,  Nasgig  is  so  much  my 
friend,  that  I  can  know  the  motives  of  it  from  him, 
and,  or  I  am  much  deceived,  lie  is  too  honest  to 
impost1  upon  me ;  but  I  had  but  little  time  for 
thought,  tor  upon  our  entering  the  level,  we  found 
him  and  his  train,  of  at  least  a  hundred  persons, 
just  alighting  before  us. 

We  embraced,  and  professed  the  particular 
pleasure  fortune  had  done  us,  in  once  more  meet- 
ing together.  When  we  arrived  at  the  grotto,  he 
told  me, "  He  was  assured  I  liad  been  informed  of 
the  occasion  of  his  visit ;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  honour  done  to  his  country  that  could  be 
imagined."  He  then  laid  his  hand  on  my  beard, 
which  was  now  of  about  five  months'  growth,  having 
never  sliaved  it  since  my  father  went,  and  told  me 
"  Ho  was  glad  to  see  that/'  "And  are  you  uot  so  to 
see  me  1"  says  I.  "  Yes  surely,"  says  he,  "  for  I 
prize  that  for  your  sake."  "  But,"  says  I,  "  pray 
be  open  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  mv 
being  informed  of  the  occasion  of  your  coming. 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "of  Georigctti's  message  to  you  ; 
as  it  will  be  of  such  infinite  service  to  our  country; 
and,"  says  he,  "  if  you  had  not  consented  to  it,  the 
mcKHcngers  had  returned  and  stopped  inc." 
"True,"  says  I,  "one  of  the  messengers  told  me 
the  king  would  be  glad  to  see  me  ;  which  as  I,  so 
well  as  tie,  knew  it  was  impossible  he  should  ;  in 
return  to  his  compliment,  I  believe  I  might  say, 
what  a  happiness  it  would  be  to  me  if  I  could  wait 
on  him.  But  pray  what  is  your  immediate  mes- 
sage, for  I  hear  you  are  in  great  favour  at  court, 
and  would  never  have  come  hither  with  this 
retinue, in  so  much  ceremony, on  a  trilling  account." 

"  My  dear  Peter,"  says"  Nasgig,  "know  that 
your  fame  has  reached  far  and  near  since  I  saw 
you  t»efore  ;  and  our  state,  though  a  large  and 
populous  one,  and  once  of  mighty  power,  and  twice 
its  present  extent,  by  the  revolt  of  the  western 
part  of  it  who  chose  themselves  a  king,  has  been 
so  miserably  harassed  by  wars,  that  the  rcvoltera, 
who  are  ever  fomenting  discontent  and  rebellion 
amongst  us,  will,  by  the  encroachments  they  daily 
make  on  us,  certainly  reduce  us  at  last  to  a  province 
underjtheir  government  ;  which  will  render  us  all 
slaves  to  a  usurped  power,  set  up  against  our 
lawful  sovereign.  Now,  these  things  were  foretold 
long   enough    before  they  actually  1>egan   to  be 


transacted  ;  but  all 


being 


theu  at  peace,  and  no 


prospect  of  what  has  since  happened,  we  looked 
not  out  for  a  remedy,  till  the  disease  became  stub- 
born and  incurable."  •*  Pray/'  says  I,  "  by  whom 
were  the  things  you  mention  foretold  ?"  "  Bv  a 
very  ancient  and  gra\e  ragam,"  says  ho.    "  rlow 


long  ago  I"  says  I.  "  O,  above  four  times  the 
age  of  the  oldest  man  living,"  says  he.  And 
when  did  he  say  it  would  happen  f*  says  I.  "  That,1' 
says  he, "  was  not  quite  so  clear  then."  *  But 
how  do  you  know,"  says  I,  "  that  he  ever  said  any 
such  thing  V '  "  Why  the  thing  itself  was  so  pecu- 
liar," says  he,  "and  the  nnm  delivered  it  to 
]M>sitively,  that  his  successors  nave  ever  since  pro- 
nounced it  twelve  times  a  year  publicly,  word  for 
word,  to  put  the  people  in  mind  of  it,  and  from 
whom  they  must  hope  for  relief;  and  now, the 
long-expected  time  being  come,  we  have  no  hope) 
but  in  your  destruction  of  the  tyrant  usurper."  "I 
destroy  him !"  says  I ;"  if  he  is  not  destroyed  tiB 
I  do  it,  I  fear  your  state  is  but  in  a  bad  case.* 
**  My  good  friend  Peter,"  says  he,  "you  or  nobody 
can  do  it."  "Pugh !"  says  I :  "  Nasgig,  I  took  jw 
for  a  man  of  more  sense,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
judices  of  education,  than  to  think,  because  jn 
have  seen  me  kill  a  beast-flan,  that  could  not  coat 
to  hurt  me,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  that  I 
can  kill  Your  usurper  at  the  distance  he  is  frota 
me."  "No,  my  good  friend,"  says  Nasgig,  "I 
know  you  take  me  to  liave  more  judgment  thai  to 
think  so."  "  Why,  what  else  can  f  do  !"  saji  I, 
"  unless  he  will  come  hither  to  be  killed  by  me." 
"  Dear  Peter,"  says  he,  "  you  will  not  bear  me 
out."  « I  will,"  says  I ;  "say  on."  "  You,  as  I  aid 
before,  being  the  only  person  tliat  can,  aceordng 
to  our  prediction,  destroy  this  usurper,  and  restore 
peace  among  us,  my  master  Gcorigetti,  and  the 
whole  state  of  Normbdsgrsutt,  were  going  to 
send  a  splendid  embassy  to  you,  but  your  father 
advising  to  repose  the  commission  wholly  in  ne, 
they  all  consented  to  it ;  and  I  am  come  to  invite 
vou  over  to  Braudleguarp  for  that  purpose.  I 
Lnow  you  will  tell  me  you  have  not  the  graundee, 
and  cannot  get  thither  ;  but  1  am  assured  you  have 
what  is  far  better  :  the  wisdom  you  have  will  bdp 
you  to  surmount  that  difficulty,  which  our  whok 
moucheratt  cannot  get  over.  And  I  am  sure  did 
you  applv  half  the  thought  to  accomplish  it  yoo 
seem  to  do  to  invent  excuses  against  it,  yon  would 
easily  overcome  that  And  now,  dear  Wendy' 
continues  he, "  refuse  me  not ;  for  as  mv  fine  riw 
wa?  owing  to  your  favour,  so  my  downiall  ai  ab- 
solutely attends  your  refusal." 

"  Dear  Nasgig,"  says  I, "  you  know  I  lore  fo*, 
and  could  refuse  you  nothing  in  my  power ;  bat 
for  me  to  be  mounted  in  the  air,  I  know  not  how, 
over  these  rocks,  and  then  drowned  bv  a  tall  into 
the  sea,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  audi 
a  mad  attempt ;  and  all  this,  in  prosecution  of  a 
project  founded  upon  an  old  wife's  tale,  is  sack  a 
chimera  as  all  men  of  sense  would  laugh  at ;  is  b 
there  was  no  way  of  destroying  me,  but,  with  a 
guard  of  a  hundred  men,  to  souse  me  into  the 
wide  ocean  !  A  very  pretty  conaueror  of  rehab  I 
should  prove  truly,  kicking  for  life,  till  the  next 
wave  sent  me  to  the  bottom." 

Nasgig  looked  then  so  grave,  I  almost  thought 
1  should  have  heard  no  more  of  it;  but  after  a 
short  pause,- "  Peter,"  says  he, "  I  am  sorry  j* 
make  so  light  of  sacred  things — a  thing  foretold 
6o  long  ago  by  a  holy  ragam,  kept  up  by  undoubted 
tradition  ever  since  in  the  manner  I  hare  told 
you,  in  part  performed,  and  now  waiting  yoar 
concurrence  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  if  1 
cannot  prevail  with  vou,  though  1  perish  at  ■/ 
return,  I  dread  to  think  yon  may  be  forced,  witb- 
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ml  thanks,  to  perform  what  generously  to  under- 
ake  will  be  your  greatest  glory." 

u  Pray,"  says  I, u  Nasgig,  for  now  I  perceive 
rou  are  in  earnest,  what  may  this  famous  predic- 
ionbef 

"Ah,  Peter,"  says  Nasgig, "to  what  purpose 
hould  I  relate  so  sacred  a  prediction  to  one  who, 
hough  the  most  concerned  in  it,  makes  such  a 
est  of  it !" 

His  mentioning  me  as  concerned  in  it,  raised 
or  curiosity  once  more  to  desire  a  relation  of  it. 
'why  should  I  relate  it,"  says  he, "if  you  are 
^solved  not  to  fulfil  it !"  I  told  him,  "  I  bad  no 
resolution  against  any  thing  that  related  to  my 
nrn  good  or  that  of  my  friends ;  but  the  greatest 
nwstion  with  me,"  says  I, "  is  whether  I  am  at  all 
xmeerned  in  it."  "  0,  clearly,  clearly,"  says  he, 
'  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  nuurt  mean  you  or  no- 
wdy."  I  told  him  I  must  judge  by  the  words  of 
t,  that  I  was  the  person  intended  by  it ;  and  till 
hat  was  apparent  to  my  reason,  it  would  be  diffi- 
ioh  to  procure  my  consent  to  so  perilous  an  un- 
lertaking.  "  And,"  says  he, "  will  you,  upon  hear- 
ng  it,  judge  impartially,  and  go  with  me  if  you 
san  take  the  application  to  yourself  1"  "  I  cannot 
jo  quite  so  far  as  that,"  says  I, "  but  this  I  will 
womise  you,  I  will  judge  impartially,  and  if  I  can 
K>  apply  it  to  myself,  that  it  must  necessarily 
nean  me  and  no  other,  and  if  you  can  convince 
ne  I  may  go  safely,  I  will  go." 

Nasgig  was  so  rejoiced  at  this,  he  was  at  a  loss 
low  to  express  himself.  "  My  dear  Peter,"  says 
le,  "  you  nave  given  me  new  life ;  our  state  is 
tee,  our  persons  free — we  are  free,  we  are  free  ! 
tad  Peter,"  says  he,  "  now  1  have  given  vent  to 
ny  jov,  you  shall  hear  the  prediction. 

*  You  must  know,  this  holy  ragam  lived  four 
iges  ago ;  and,  from  certain  dreams  and  revela- 
tions he  had  had,  set  himself  to  overturn  our 
sonntry  worship  of  the  great  Image  ;  and  by  his 
smctity  of  life  and  sound  reasonings,  had  almost 
effected  it,  under  the  assistance  of  Begsurbeck, 
then  our  king,  who  had  fully  embraced  his  tenets ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  ragams  opposing  him,  and  find- 
ing he  could  not  advance  his  scheme,  he  withdrew 
from  the  ragams  to  a  close  retirement  for  several 
fears ;  and  just  before  his  death,  sending  for  the 
king  and  all  the  ragams,  he  told  them  he  should 
certainly  die  that  day ;  and  that  he  could  not  die 
at  peace  till  he  had  informed  them  what  had  been 
revealed  to  him :  desiring  them  to  take  notice  of 
it,  not  as  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  but  a  certain 
verity  which  should  hereafter  come  to  pass.  Says 
he, 'You  know  you  have  rejected  the  alteration 
in  your  religion  I  proposed  to  you,  and  which 
Begsurbeck  here  present  would  have  advanced  ; 
and  now  I  must  tell  you  what  you  have  brought 
upon  yourselves.  As  for  Begsurbeck,  he  shall 
reign  the  longest  and  most  prosperously  of  all 
your  former  and  future  kings.  But  in  twice  his 
time  out-run,  the  west  shall  be  divided  from  the 
east,  and  bring  sorrow,  confusion,  and  slaughter ; 
till  the  waters  of  the  earth  shall  produce  a  glumra, 
with  hair  round  his  head,  swimming  and  flying 
without  the  graundee ;  who,  with  unknown  Are 
and  smoke,  shall  destroy  the  traitor  of  the  west, 
settle  the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy,  by  com- 
mon consent  establish  what  I  would  have  taught 
you,  change  the  name  of  this  country,  introduce 
new  laws  and  arts,  add  kingdoms  to  this  state, 


and  force  tributes  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
of  such  things  as  this  kingdom  shall  not  know  till 
then,  and  shall  never  afterwards  want ;  and  then 
shall  return  to  the  waters  again.  Take  care,' 
says  he, '  you  miss  not  the  opportunity  when  it 
may  be  had  ;  for,  once  lost,  it  shall  never,  never 
more  return  ;  and  then,  woe,  woe,  woe,  to  my  poor 
country  !'  The  ragam,  having  said  this,  expired. 
"  This  prediction  made  so  great  an  impression 
on  Begsurbeck,  that  he  ordered  all  the  ragams 
singly  before  him,  and  heard  them  repeat  it; 
which  having  done,  and  made  himself  perfect  in 
it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  pronounced  twelve  times  in 
the  year,  on  particular  days,  in  the  moucheratt, 
that  the  people  might  learn  it  by  heart ;  that  they 
and  their  children,  being  perfect  in  it,  might  not 
fail  of  applying  it,  when  the  man  from  the  waters 
should  appear,  with  proper  description. 

"Thus  Peter/*  says  he,  "has  this  prediction 
been  kept  up  in  our  memories,  as  perfectly  as  if  it 
had  but  just  been  pronounced  to  us." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  says  I,  "  here  may  have  been 
a  prediction,  and  it  may  have  been,  as  you  say, 
handed  down  very  exactly  from  Begsurbeck's 
days  till  now ;  but  how  does  that  affect  me  1  how 
am  I  concerned  in  it?  Surely,  if  any  marks 
would  have  denoted  me  to  be  the  man,  some  of 
the  colambs  who  have  so  lately  left  me,  and  were 
so  long  with  me,  would  have  found  them  out  in 
my  person,  or  among  the  several  actions  of  my 
life  I  recounted  to  them." 

u  Upon  the  return  of  the  colambs  from  you," 
says  Nasgig,  "they  told  his  majesty  what  they 
had  heard  and  seen  at  Graundevolet,  and  the  story 
was  conveyed  through  the  whole  realm ;  but  every 
man  has  not  the  faculty  of  distinction.    Now  one 
of  the  ragams,  when  he  had  heard  of  you,  apply- 
ing you  to  the  prediction,  and  that  to  you,  soon 
found  our  deliverer  in  you ;  and,  at  a  public  mou- 
cheratt, after  first   pronouncing  the  prediction, 
declared  himself  thereon  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  *  May  it  please  your  majesty,  and  you  the 
honourable  colambs,  the  reverend  ragams,  and 
people  of  this  state,*  says  he, '  you  all  know  that 
our  famous  king  Begsurbeck,  who  reigned  at  the 
time  of  this  prediction,  did  live  sixty  years  after 
it  in  the  greatest  splendour,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  having  reigned 
full  ninety  of  them  ;  and  herein  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  no  king  before  or  since  has  done  the 
like.    You  all  likewise  know  that  within  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Begsurbeck's  death,  that  is,  about 
twice  his  reign  of  ninety  years  out-run,  the  re- 
bellion in  the  west  began,  which  has  been  carried 
on  ever  since ;  and  our  strength  diminishing  as 
theirs  increases,  we  are  now  no  fair  match  for 
them,  but  are  fearful  of  being  undone.    So  far 
you  will  agree,  matters  have  tallied  with  the  pre- 
diction :  and  now,  to  look  forward  to  the  time  to 
come,  it  becomes  us  to  lay  hold  of  the  present 
opportunity  for  our  relief ;  for  that,  once  slipped, 
will  never  return ;  and,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  inter- 
pretations, now  is  the  time  of  our  deliverance. 

"  '  Our  prediction  foretells  the  past  evils,  their 
increase  and  continuance,  till  the  waters  of  the 
earth  shall  produce  a  glumm.  Here  I  must  ap- 
peal to  the  honourable  colambs  present,  if  the 
waters  have  not  done  so,  in  the  person  of  glumm 
Peter  of  Graundevolet ;  as  they  have  received  it 
from  his  own  report.' 
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u  All  the  cnlumbfl  then  rising,  and  making  reve- 
rence In  the  king,  declared  it  was  most  true. 

••  •  The  next  part,*  says  the  ragam, '  is,  he  is  to 
be  hairy  round  his  head  ;  and  how  his  person  in 
thin  reHjKTt  agrees  with  the  prediction,  I  beg  leave 
tci  be  informed  by  the  colambs.' 

"  The  colamlw,  then  rising,  declared  tliat,  hav- 
ing Heen  and  conversed  with  him,  they  could  not 
observe  any  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head. 
lint  I  answered,  that  when  I  left  yon,  I  well  re- 
membered your  having  short  stuhbs  of  hair  upon 
your  cheeks  and  chin;  which  I  had  no  sooner 
mentioned,  than  your  father  arose  and  told  the 
assembly,  that  though  he  did  not  mind  it  whilst 
he  was  with  you,  yet  he  remembered  that  his 
daughter  a  year  before  liad  told  him  that  you  had 
hair  on  your  face  before,  as  long  as  that  behind. 

M  This  again  putting  new  life  into  the  ragam, 
he  proceeded.  '  Then  let  this,'  says  he, '  be  put 
to  the  trial,  by  an  embassy  to  glumm  Peter  :  and 
if  it  answers,  there  will  be  no  room  to  doubt  the 
rest.  Then,*  says  the  ragam, ( it  is  plain  by  the 
report  of  the  colambs,  that  glumm  Peter  has  not 
the  graundec. 

"  *  As  to  the  next  jKunt,  he  is  to  swim  and  fly. 
Now  I  am  informed  he  swims  daily,  in  a  thin?  he 
call*  a  boat/  To  which  the  colambs  all  agreed. 
'  And  now,'  says  he, ( that  he  flies  too,  that  must 
be  fulfilled,  for  every  word  must  have  a  meaning ; 
and  that  indeed  he  must  do,  if  ever  he  comes 
hither.  T  therefore  advise  that  a  contrivance  be 
somehow  found  out,  for  conveying  glumm  Peter 
through  the  air  to  us  ;  and  then  we  sliall  answer 
that  part  of  the  prediction  ;  and  1  think,  and  do 
not  doubt,  but  that  may  done. 

** '  Now/  sayB  he,  *  let  us  see  the  benefit  pre- 
dicted to  us,  upon  the  arrival  of  glumm  Peter. 
Our  words  are  — ir^o,  with  unknown  fire  and 
smoke,  shall  destroy  the  traitor  of  the  tcest.  What 
can  be  plainer  than  this  f  For  I  again  appeal  to 
the  colambs.  for  his  making  unknown  fire  and 
smoke. 

u  '  Thus  far,'  says  the  ragam, « we  have  suc- 
ceeded happily  towards  a  discovery  of  the  person  ; 
but  it  ends  not  here,  with  the  death  of  the  traitor ; 
but  such  other  benefits  are  to  accrue  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  part  of  the  prediction  ; 
they  are  blessings  yet  to  come,  and  who  knows 
the  end  of  them  ? 

"  '  I  hope,'  says  the  ragam, '  I  have  given  satis- 
faction in  what  I  have  said,  and  shall  now  leave  it 
t»  the  care  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  provide, 
that  none  of  thoso  woes  pronounced  against  us 
may  happen,  by  missing  the  time  which  when 
gow*  will  never  return.' 

"  The  assembly  wen*  coming  to  a  resolution  of 
sending  you  a  pompous  embassy,  but  your  father 
prevailed,  for  sending  me  only.  *  For/  says  he, 
*  my  son  thinks  better  of  him  than  of  the  rest  of 
our  whole  race.'  So  this  important  affair  was 
committed  to  me,  with  orders  to  prepare  a  con- 
veyance for  you  ;  which  1  cannot  attempt  to  do, 
but  shall  refer  myself  to  your  more  solid  judg- 
ment, in  the  contrivance  of  it/' 

I  had  sat  very  attentive  to  Nasgig  ;  and  from 
wliat  he  had  declared,  could  not  say  but  there  was 
a  very  great  n-semblanco  between  myself  and  the 
iierson  predieted  of;  but  then,  says  I,  they  are 
idolaters ;  Providence  would  not  interpose  in 
tins  affair,  when  all  the  glory  of  its  success  must 


redound  to  an  idol.  But,  says  I,  has  not  the 
thing  often  happened  from  oracular  presages, 
where  the  glory  must  redound  to  the  false  deity! 
But  what  if,  as  is  predicted,  their  religion  is  to  be 
changed  to  the  old  ragam 's  plan,  and  that  will  be 
to  the  abolition  of  idolatry  ?  I  know  not  what  to 
say,  but  if  I  thought  my  going  would  gain  a  single 
soul  to  the  eternal  truth,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
hazard  my  life  in  the  attempt. 

1  then  called  in  Youwarkee,  told  her  the  whole 
affair  of  the  prediction,  which  she  had  often  heard, 
I  found,  aud  could  have  repeated.  I  told  bcr 
that  the  king  and  states  had  pitched  on  me,  at 
the  person  intended  by  their  prediction,  mad  that 
Nasgig  was  sent  to  fetch  me  over ;  "And  indeed," 
says  I, "  Youwarkee,  if  this  be  a  true  prediction,  it 
seems  very  applicable  to  me  as  far  as  I  can  see.*' 
"  YcSjtruly,"  says  she,  *<so  it  does,  now  I  consider 
it  in  the  light  you  say  the  ragam  puts  it" 
u  Why,"  says  I, "  prophecies  and  predictions  are 
never  delivered  so  plain  as  to  mention  names ; 
but  vet,  upon  the  solution,  they  become  as  intel- 
ligible as  if  they  did,  the  circumstances  taDying  so 
exactly.  But  wliat  would  you  have  me  do?  shall 
I,  or  shall  I  not  go  f  "Go  T  says  she,  *how 
can  you  go  P  u  0,"  says  I, u  never  fear  that  If 
this  is  from  above, means  will  soon  be  found: 
Providence  never  directs  effects  without  meam." 

Youwarkee,  whose  head  ran  only  on  the  danger* 
of  the  undertaking,  had  a  violent  conflict  with 
herself ;  the  love  of  me,  of  her  children,  and  of 
her  country,  divided  her  so,  she  was  not  capable 
of  advising.  I  pressed  her  opinion  again,  when 
she  told  me  to  follow  the  dictatesof  my  own  reason : 
"  And  but  for  the  dread  of  losing  you,  and  for  my 
children's  sakes,*'  says  she,  "  I  should  hare  no 
choice  to  make  when  my  country  is  at  stake ;  but 
you  know  best.** 

I  told  Youwarkee  that  I  really  found  the  pre- 
diction the  plainer,  the  more  I  thought  of  it ;  and 
that  above  all,  the  change  of  religion  was  the 
uppermost.  u  For  if  I  can  reduce  a  state  from  tbe 
miser}*  and  bondage  of  idolatry  to  a  true  sense  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  seemingly  by  his  own 
direction,  shall  I  fear  to  risk  my  own  'life  for  it, 
or  will  ho  suffer  me  to  perish,  till  somewhat  at 
least  is  done  towards  it !  And  how  do  I  know  bet 
the  whole  tendency  of  my  life  has  been  by  impales 
hither,  for  this  very  purpose  ?  My  dear  Vm- 
wnrkee/*  says  I,  M  fear  nothing,  I  will  go." 

I  called  Nasgig  and  told  him  my  resototwa, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  prepare  • 
means  of  conveying  me.  He  said,  he  begged  to 
refer  that  to  me,  for  my  own  thoughts  would  sag- 
gest  to  mc  both  the  safest  and  easiest  means.        ' 

1  wanted  to  venture  on  the  back  of  some  strong 
glumm,  when  Nasgig  told  rae  no  one  could  endot  . 
my  weight  so  long  a  flight.     But  what  channel 
me  most  was,  the  lovely  Youwarkee  offered  to  :. 
carry  mc  herself  if  she  could :  and  "  If  I  cam* 
hold  out,'*  says  she,  *  my  dear,  wo  can  but  at  h*  ■ 
drop    both    together/*     I    kissed  the  charming 
creature,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  but  declined  the 
experiment. 

I  told  Nasgig  I  wanted  to  divide  my  weutt  ; 
between  two  or  four  glumras,  which  I  believed  I 
could  easily  do,  and  asked  if  each  could  bold  est 
with  a  fourth  part  of  my  weight.    He  told  B»  ; 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that ;  bat  he  was  afrafcl  I  j 
should  drop  between  their  graundees,  he  unagB-  ; 
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Having  carried  the  machine  down  to  the  level, 
"With  the  help  of  two  of  Nasgig's  men,  he  being  out 
on  a  walk,  and  having  never  seen  it,  I  ordered 
one  of  the  men  to  sit  upon  the  chair,  and 
eight  more  to  hold  by  the  loops,  and  rise  with 
mm ;  but,  as  I  found  it  difficult,  at  their  first  rising, 
Hot  being  able  to  mount  all  equally,  to  carry  the 
board  up  even,  and  the  back  part  rising  first,  the 
front  pitched  against  the  ground,  and  threw  the 
fellow  out  of  the  chair.  I  therefore  bade  them 
stop,  and  ordering  eight  others  to  me  said  I, 
*  Hold,  each  of  you, one  of  these  ropesas high  as  you 
can  over  your  heads  ;"  then,  says  I,  to  the  eight 
bearers,  "  Mount  on  your  graundees,  and  come 
round  behind  him  in  the  chair  gently,  two  and 
two,  and  take  each  of  you  a  loop,  and  hover  with 
it  till  you  are  all  ready,  and  then  rise  together  ; 

Sing  your  eye  on  the  board  that  it  rises  neither 
er  at  one  end,  or  one  side,  than  the  other  ;  and 
see  you  all  feel  your  weight  alike,  then  fly  across 
the  lake  and  back  again."  They  did  so,  and  with 
m  much  ease,  they  told  me,  as  if  they  had  nothing 
m  their  hands ;  and  the  man  rode  with  so  much 


ing  1  intended  to  lie  along  on  their  backs,  part  of 
me  on  each  of  them,  or  should  bear  so  much  on 
them  as  to  prevent  their  flight.  I  told  him,  I  did 
not  purpose  to  dispose  of  myself  in  the  manner  he 
presumed ;  but  if  two  or  four  could  undoubtedly 
bear  my  weight  so  long  a  flight,  I  would  order 
myself  without  any  other  inconvenience  to  my 
bearers  than  their  burthen.  He  made  light  of 
my  weight  between  four  as  a  trifle,  and  said  he 
would  be  one  with  all  his  heart.  «  Nay,"  says  I, 
"  if  four  cannot  hold  out,  can  eight  1"  He  plainly 
told  me,  as  he  knew  not  what  I  meant,  he  could 
say  nothing  to  it ;  nor  could  imagine  how  I  could 
divide  so  small  a  body  as  mine  into  eight  different  j 
weights,  for  it  seemed  impossible,  he  said,  to  him ; 
bat  if  1  would  show  him  my  method,  he  would 
then  give  me  his  opinion. 

I  then, leaving  him,  took  out  my  tools;  I  pitched 
upon  a  strong  broad  board  rav  wife  had  sent  me 
from  the  ship,  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad,  upon  the  middle  of  which  I  nailed 
down  one  of  my  chairs.     Then  I  took  one  cord  of 
about  thirty-four  feet  long,  making  hand-loops  at 
each  end,  and  muled  it  down  in  the  middle  to  the 
index  side  of  my  board,  as  near  as  I  could  to  the 
Are  end  of  it ;  and  I  took  another  cord  of  the 
note  length  and  make,  and  this  I  nailed  within 
three  feet  of  the  further  end  of  my  board.    I  then 
took  a  cord  of  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  nailed 
about  three  feet  behind  the  foremost,  and  a  fourth 
of  the  same  length,  at  the  further  end  of  my  board ; 
by  which  means,  the  first  and  third  ropes  being 
the  longest,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  short 
ropes,  the  glumms  who  held  them  would  fly  so 
ttiuch  higher  and  forwarder  than  the  short  rope 
otjes,  that  they  and  their  ropes  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  others*  way ;  which  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, if  either  the  ropes  had  been  all  of  one 
length,  or  nearer  to  or  farther  from  one  another. 
Ajiq  then,  considering  that  if  I  should  receive  a 
Sudden  jerk  or  twitch,  I  might  possibly  be  shook 
«*ff  my  chair,  I  took  a  smaller  rope  to  tie  myself 
'With,  fast  to  the  chair ;  and  then  I  was  sure,  if  I 
fell  into  the  sea,  I  should  at  least  have  the  board 
amd  chair  with  me,  which  might  possibly  buoy 
up,  till  the  glumms  could  deseend  to  my 
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state  and  composure,  he  said,  that  I  longed  to  try 
it  myself :  so,  shifting  places  with  the  glumm,  I 
mounted  the  chair,  and  tying  myself  round,  I 
asked  if  any  one  knew  which  way  Nasgig  walked. 
One  of  them  pointing  to  where  he  saw  him  just 
before  in  the  wood,  I  ordered  them  to  take  me 
up  as  before,  and  go  that  way. 

Upon  coming  to  the  place  where  I  expected 
Nasgig  was,  I  hallooed,  and  called  him,  who, 
knowing  my  voice,  ran  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood  ; 
and  seeing  mc  mounted  in  my  flying  chair,  I 
jokingly  told  him  I  was  going,  if  he  had  any  com- 
mands; but  he,  mounting  immediately,  came  up  to 
me,  and  viewing  me  round,  and  seeing  the  pleasure 
the  men  seemed  to  carry  me  with  ;  says  he,"  Are 
you  all  sure  you  can  carry  him  safe  "to  Batting- 
drigg  ?"  They  all  replied, «  Yes,  with  ease.*  «  This, 
then,"  says  he,  u  is  your  doom  ;  if  you  perform  it 
not j  every  one  shall  be  slit ;  but,  if  you  carry  the 
deliverer  safe,  you  are  filgays,  ever}-  man  of  you,** 
he  verily  thinking  I  was  then  going  off ;  but  1  un- 
deceived him,  by  ordering  them  to  turn  about,  and 
set  me  down  where  I  was  taken  up. 

Nasgig  alighting,  and  viewing  my  contrivance  ; 
"  This,  Peter,"  says  he, « is  but  a  very  plain  thing." 
"  It  is  so,"  says  I,  u  but  it  is  as  far  as  my  inge- 
nuity could  reach."  u  Ah !  Peter,"  says  he,  "say 
not  so,  for  if  the  greatest  difficulties,  as  I  and  all 
my  nation  thought  it  would  be  to  convey  you  to 
them,  are  so  plain  and  easy  to  you,  what  must 
lesser  things  be  f  No,  Peter,  1  did  not  call  it 
plain,  because  it  might  be  easily  done  when  it  was 
seen  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  head  that  formed  it ; 
for  the  nearest  way  to  attain  one's  end  is  always 
the  best,  and  attended  for  the  most  part  with 
fewest  inconveniences  ;  and  I  verily  think,  Peter, 
though  we  believe  the  rise  or  fall  of  our  state 
wholly  depends  on  you,  you  must  have  staid  at 
Graundevolet,  but  for  your  own  ingenuity.  Well, 
and  when  shall  we  set  out  ?"  says  he.  I  told  him 
it  would  take  up  some  time  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
mv  family,  and  to  consider  what  I  had  best  take 
with  me  ;  and  required  at  least  three  days,  being 
as  little  as  I  could  have,  I  told  him,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Nasgig,  who,  as  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  for 
making  the  best  for  his  patrons,  was  sorry  it  was 
so  long,  though  he  imagining  at  the  same  time  it 
was  short  enough  for  one  who  was  to  go  on  such 
an  enterprise,  was  glad  it  was  no  longer  ;  and  im- 
mediately despatched  a  trumnet  express,  with 
notice,  that  on  the  fourth  day  he  should  beat  the 
height  of  Battxngdrigg  ;  and  that,  having  myself 
formed  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  I  would  ac- 
company him. 

I  began  next  to  consider  what  part  I  had  to  act 
at  Doorpt  Swangeanti,  for  I  neither  could  nor 
would  call  it  by  any  other  name,  when  I  came 
thither  ;  and  what  it  was  they  expected  from  me. 
"  1  am,"  says  I, "  to  kill  a  traitor  ;  good  that  may 
be,  but  then  I  must  take  a  gun  and  ammunition  ; 
and  why  not  some  pistols  and  cutlasses  f  If  I  can- 
not use  them  all,  I  can  teach  others,  who  may  ; 
I  will  take  several  of  them,  and  all  my  guns  but 
two,  and  I  will  leave  a  pair  of  pistols  ;  I  may 
return  and  want  them.  I  will  take  my  two  best 
suits  of  clothes,  and  other  things  suitable  ;  for,  if 
I  am  to  perform  things  according  to  this  predic- 
tion, it  may  be  a  long  time  before  I  get  back 
again."     Thinks  I,  Youwarkee  shall  stay  here 
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with  the  children  ;  and  if  I  like  my  settlement,  I 
can  "end  fur  her  at  any  time. — I  then  began  to 
see  the  necessity  of  making  at  least  one  more 
machine  to  carry  my  good*  on  ;  and,  gay*  I,  as 
they  will  be  very  weighty,  I  must  have  more  lasks 
to  shift  in  carrying  them  ;  for  1  will  retain  .sixteen 
f</r  mv  own  body  machine,  in  order  to  relieve  each 
other  ;  and,  as  the  distance  is  so  great,  I  will  not 
be  stinted  for  want  of  fresh  hands/' 

Being  come  to  this  resolution,  I  called  Xaagig, 
and  ordered  eight  fresh  lasks  to  attend  my  tag- 
gage  :  these  he  soon  singled  out  ;  so  having 
settled  all  matters  with  my  wife,  and  taken  leave 
of  her  and  the  children,  I  charged  them  not  to  stir 
out  of  the  grotto  till  1  was  gone  ;  and  leaving  them 
all  in  tears,  I  set  out  with  a  heavy  heart  tor  the 
level,  where  the  whole  convoy  and  my  two  ma- 
chines waited  for  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

I        I'tter"*  speech  to  the  soldiery. — Offer*  them  freedom 

His  journey— Is  met  by  the  king.— The  king  dent  back, 
and  why— 1'i-u-r  olighfn  in  the  king'*  garden.— II is  audi- 
ence— Description  of  hi*  supiier  and  bed. 

"When  we  came  to  the  level,  I  dt-fcired  Xasgig 
to  draw  all  his  men  into  a  circle,  as  near  as  they 
could  stand  :  I  then  asked  them  who  wuuld  un- 
dertake to  carry  me,  when  not  a  man  hut  prof- 
fered his  service,  aud  desired  to  have  the  post  of 
honour,  as  they  called  it.  I  told  them  my  question 
was  only,  in  ease  of  necessity,  to  know  whom  I 
might  depend  u|H>n  ;  for  my  bearers  were  aln-ady 
provided,  saving  accidents.  "But,  my  friends," 
says  1,  "as  you  are  equally  deserving  for  the 
otlert-d  service,  as  if  you  were  accepted,  are  any 
of  you  desirous  of  liecoming  filgays  V*  They  all 
answering  together,  '•  I,  I,  I,"  "  Nasgig,"  says  I, 
u  you  and  I  must  come  to  a  capitulation  before  1 
go,  and  your  honour  must  be  pledged  for  perform- 
ance of  articles." 

I  lx>g:ui  with  telling  them  what  an  enemy  I  was 
to  slavery,  **and,"  says  I  to  Nasgig,  "as  1  am 
about  to  undertake  what  no  man  upon  earth  ever 
did  before :  to  quit  my  country,  my  family,  my 
every  other  convenience  of  life,  for  I  know  ma 
what,  1  know  not  where,  and  from  whence  I  shall 
never  return,  I  must  be  indulged,  if  1  am  ever 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  safe  in  vour  country, 
in  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  these  my  fellow- 
travel  Icrs  as  happy  as  myself  ;  for  which  reason,  I 
must  insist  upon  every  nun  present  alighting  with 
me  in  safety,  being  made  free  the  moment  we 
touch  the  ground :  and  unless  you  will  engage  your 
honour  for  this,  1  will  not  Btir  a  step  further.11 

Nusgig  paused  for  an  answer  ;  for  though  my 
bearers  weiv  his  own  lasks,  and  he  could  dispose 
ot  them  at  pleasure,  yet,  as  the  rest  were  the  \ 
king's,  he  knew  not  how  far  he  might  venture  to  : 
promise  for  them  ;  but  being  desirous  to  get  me  \ 
over  the  rock,  fearing  I  might  still  retract  my 
purpose,  he  engaged  to  procure  their  freedom  of 
the  king  :   and  this,  I  thought,  would  make  the 
men  more  zealous  in  my  service. 

I  then  permitting  them  to  take  me  up,  we  were 
over  the  rock  ns  quick  as  thought,  and  when  I  had  : 
a  little  experienced  the  flight,  I   perceived  I  had  i 
nothing  to  fear,  for  they  were  so  dextrous  on  the 
graundce,  that  I  received  not  the  least  shock  all  • 
the  way,  or  scarce  a  wry  position,  though  every  , 


quarter  of  an  inch  at  hand  made  a  considerable 
deflection  from  the  perpendicular.  We  shifted 
but  twice  till  we  came  to  Battingdrigg;  the  manner 
of  which  I  directed  as  I  sat  in  my  chair  ;  for  1 
ordered  the  new  man  to  hover  over  him  he  was  to 
relieve,  and  reaching  down  his  hand  to  meet  the 
other's  which  was  held  up  with  the  rope,  the  old 
bearer  sunk  beneath  the  chair,  and  the  reliever 
took  his  course.  This  we  did,  one  by  one,  till  all 
were  changed  ;  but  there  was  one,  a  stout  young 
fellow,  at  the  first  short  rope  on  my  right-hand, 
who,  observing  me  to  eye  him  more  than  the  rest, 
in  a  bravado  would  not  be  relieved  before  we 
arrived  at  Battingdrigg  arkoe  ;  and  I  afterward! 
took  him  into  my  family. 

As  it  was  now  somewhat  advanced  into  the  ligixt 
season,  I  had  hopes  of  a  tolerable  good  prospect ; 
but  had  it  been  quite  Light,  I  should  have  been 
never  the  better  for  it.  I  had  been  upon  very 
high  mountains  in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  ;  but 
was  never  too  high  to  see  what  was  below  me 
before,  though  very  much  contracted ;  but  here, 
in  the  highest  of  our  flight,  you  could  not  distin- 
guish the  globe  of  the  earth  but  by  a  sort  of  mitt, 
for  every  way  looked  alike  to  me  ;  then  sometiroea, 
on  a  cue  given,  from  an  inexpressible  height  my 
bearers  would  dart  as  it  were  sloping  like  a  shoot- 
ing star,  for  an  incredible  distance,  almost  to  the 
very  surface  of  the  sea,  still  keeping  me  as  upright 
as  a  Sjnniard  on  my  seat.  I  asked  them  the 
reason  of  their  so  vast  descent,  when  I  perceived 
the  labour  they  had  afterwards  to  attain  the  same 
height  again.  They  told  me,  they  not  only  eased 
their  graundecs  by  that  descent,  but  could  fly  half 
as  far  again  in  a  day,  as  bv  direct,  they  meant 
horizontal,  flight  ;  for  though  it  seemed  laborious 
to  mount  so  excessively  high,  yet  they  went  on  it 
the  same  time  at  a  great  rate  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  descend  again,  there  was  no  comparison 
in  their  speed.  And,  on  my  conscience,  1  oeliete 
they  spoke  true,  for  in  their  descents,  I  think  no 
arrow  could  have  reached  us. 

In  about  sixteen  hours,  for  I  took  my  watch 
with  me,  we  alighted  on  the  height  of  Battingdrigg; 
when  I  thought  I  had  returned  to  my  own  arkoe, 
it  was  so  like  it,  but  much  larger.  Here  we  rested 
four  hours  ;  I  opened  my  chest,  and  gave  each  of 
my  bearers  a  drop  of  brandy.  Nasgig  and  I  also 
just  wetted  our  mouths,  and  ate  a  piece  of  preserve 
to  moisten  us  ;  the  rest  of  the  lasks  sitting  don, 
aud  feeding  upon  wliat  they  had  brought  with  them 
in  their  colapets  ;  for  then?  method  is,  when  they 
take  long  flights,  to  carry  a  number  of  hard  round 
fruits,  flat  like  my  cream-cheeses,  but  much  less, 
which,  containing  a  sort  of  flour,  they  eat  dry ; 
then  drinking,  that  swells,  and  fills  them  as  much 
as  a  good  meal  of  any  thing  else  would.  Here  we 
met  with  abundance  of  delightful  pools  of  water  on 
the  vast  flat  of  the  rocks.  Thev  told  me,  in  that 
arkoe,  the  young  glumms  and  gawrys  came  u 
vast  flights  separately,  to  divert  themselves  on  the 
fine  lake  of  waters,  and  from  thence,  went  some- 
times as  far  as  ray  arkoe  for  that  purpose ;  but 
that  was  but  seldom. 

When  wo  had  sufficiently  rested,  they  shut  their 
colapets,  which  sometimes  hung  down  from  tbetf 
necks,  and  were  sometimes  swung  round  to  their 
backs,  and  crossing  the  arkoe  and  another  Urg* 
sea,  but  nothing  comparable  to  the  first,  we  arrh^i 
in  about  six  hours  more,  to  the  height  of  the  whit* 
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mountains,  which  Nasgig  told  me  were  the  con- 
fines of  Georigetti's  territories ;  but,  thinks  I,  it 
may  belong  to  whom  it  will  for  the  value  of  it ; 
for  nothing  could  be  more  barren  than  all  the  top 
of  it  was  ;  but  the  inside  of  it  made  amends  for 
that,  by  the  prodigious  tall  and  large  trees  it 
abounded  with,  full  of  the  strangest  kinds  of  fruits 
I  had  ever  seen  :  and  these  trees,  most  of  them, 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  very  stone  itself,  not  a 
peck  of  dirt  being  to  be  collected  near  them. 
Without-side  of  these  mountains,  it  was  scarce 
darker  than  at  my  arkoe  ;  for  I  made  all  the  ob- 
servation my  time  would  allow  me  ;  when,  spying 
at  a  vast  distance  several  lights,  which  were 
unusual  things  to  me  in  that  country,  they  told 
me,  the  largest  was  the  burning  mountain  Alkoe, 
this  I  remembered  to  have  heard  the  name  of 
upon  some  former  occasion,  though  I  could  not 
recollect  what;  and  that  the  rest  were  of  the  same 
sort,  but  smaller.  I  asked  if  they  were  in  Geori- 
getti's territories !  They  said, "  No,  they  belonged 
to  another  king  formerly,  whose  subjects  were  as 
fond  of  fire,  as  Georigetti's  were  of  avoiding  it ; 
and  that  many  of  them  worked  with  it  always 
before  them,  and  made  an  insufferable  noise  by  it." 

At  hearing  the  above  relation,  an  impression 
•track  my  fancy,  that  they  might  be  a  sort  of 
smiths  or  workers  in  iron,  or  other  metals ;  and  I 
wished  myself  with  them,  for  I  had  a  mighty 
notion  of  that  work,  having  been  frequently  at  a 
neighbouring  forge  when  a  boy,  and  knew  all  their 
tools,  and  resolved  to  get  all  the  information  I 
could  of  that  country  some  other  time ;  for  our 
company  drawing  to  their  posts,  and  preparing  to 
set  forward  again,  I  could  nave  no  more  talk  now; 
and  you  must  know,  I  had  observed  so  many  idle 
rascals  before  I  left  England,  who  could  neither 
strike  a  stroke,  nor  stir  a  foot,  whilst  you  talked 
with  them,  that  I  feared,  if  I  asked  questions  by 
the  way,  they  should  in  answering  me  neglect  their 
dntv,  and  let  me  drop. 

When  we  came  near  our  journey's  end,  Nasgig 
asked  me  where  I  would  please  to  alight.  I  told 
him,  I  thought  at  my  father's;  for  though  I  came 
on  a  visit  to  the  king,  it  would  not  show  respect 
to  go  before  him  just  off  a  journey.  But  I  might 
have  spared  me  the  trouble  of  settling  that  point ; 
for  we  were  not  gone  far  from  the  Black-moun- 
tain, it  going  by  that  name  within-side,  though  it 
is  called  the  White  without,  before  we  heard  the 
gripsacks,  and  a  sort  of  squeaking  or  screaming 
music  very  loud.  Nasgig  told  me  the  king  was  in 
night.  I  asked  him,  how  he  knew  that,  for  I 
could  see  nobody  1  "He  knew  it,"  he  said,  u by 
the  gripsack  and  the  other  music,  which  never 

flayed  but  on  that  occasion  ;"  and  presently  after, 
thought  the  whole  kingdom  were  on  the  graundee, 
and  was  going  to  order  my  bearers  back  to  the 
mountain,  for  fear  of  the  concourse.  Thinks  1, 
they  will  jostle  me  down  out  of  civility,  and  I  shall 
break  my  neck  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  So,  1 
told  Nasgig,  if  he  did  not  somehow  stop  the  mul- 
titude, I  would  turn  back  for  the  mountain,  for  I 
would  never  venture  into  that  crowd  of  people. 

Nasgig  sprung  away  to  the  king,  and  informed 
him;  but  the  lung,  fearing  the  people  should  be 
disgusted  at  his  sending  them  back,  gave  orders 
for  the  whole  body  to  file  off  to  the  right  and  left, 
and,  taking  a  vast  sweep  each  way,  to  fall  in  behind 
;  but  upon  no  account  to  come  near  me,  for 


fear  of  mischief.  This  was  no  sooner  said  than 
done,  and  all,  spreading  into  two  vast  semicircles, 
met  in  a  train  just  behind  my  chair. 

Nasgig  had  also  persuaded  the  king  to  retreat 
back  to  the  palace,  telling  him,  it  was  not  with  me 
as  with  them,  who  could  help  themselves  in  case 
of  accident ;  but,  as  I  was  under  the  guidance  of 
others,  and  on  a  foundation  he  should  scarce,  in 
my  condition,  have  ventured  upon,  he  was  sure  1 
should  be  better  satisfied  with  his  intended  respect 
only,  than  to  receive  it  there  :  u  but,"  says  he, 
u  that  your  majesty  may  see  his  contrivance,  I 
will  cause  him  to  alight  in  the  palace-garden, 
where  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  him 
in  his  machine." 

The  king  returning,  ordered  all  the  colamta, 
who  waited  my  arrival,  to  assemble  in  council 
again  ;  and  as  I  went  over  the  citv,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  all  the  rock  of  which  it  consisted 
quite  covered  with  people,  besides  prodigious 
numbers  in  the  air,  all  shouting  out  peals  of  wel- 
come to  me  ;  and  as  we  were  then  but  little  above 
their  heads,  every  one  had  something  to  say  of  me ; 
one  wondering  what  I  had  got  on,  another  swearing 
he  saw  hair  on  my  face  as  long  as  his  arm  ;  and 
in  general,  every  one  calling  upon  the  Image  for 
my  safety. 

The  king  was  present  when  I  alighted  in  the 
garden  ;  and  himself  taking  me  from  my  chair,  I 
bent  on  one  knee  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  took  me 
in  his  arms,  called  me  his  father,  and  told  me,  he 
hoped  I  would  make  his  days  equal  in  glory  to  his 
great  ancestor,  Begsurbeck.  We  complimented 
some  time,  before  he  took  me  into  a  small  refectory 
in  the  garden,  and  gave  me  some  of  his  sort  of 
wine  ;  which  I  found  was  loaded  with  ram's-horn, 
and  some  dried  and  moist  sweetmeats.  He  then 
told  me,  I  had  a  piece  of  ceremony  to  go  through, 
after  which,  he  hoped  to  have  me  to  himself.  1 
told  him,  "  Whatever  forms  of  state  were  custo- 
mary, they  become  necessary,  and  I  should  obey 
him." 

His  majesty  then  called  one  of  the  persons  in 
waiting,  and  telling  him  he  was  going  to  the  room 
of  audience,  ordered  him  to  conduct  me  thither 
forthwith. 

Following  my  guide,  after  a  long  walk  through 
a  sort  of  piazza,  we  entered  under  a  stately  arch 
curiously  carved,  into  a  very  spacious  room,lighted 
with  infinite  numbers  of  globe- lamps  ;  where  he 
desired  me  to  sit  down  on  a  round  stone  pedestal 
covered  with  leaves,  and  all  round  the  sides  of  it 
were  running  foliages  exquisitely  wrought ;  on 
the  walls  were  carved  figures  of  glumms  in 
several  actions,  but  chiefly  in  battle,  or  other 
warlike  exercises,  in  alto-rilievo,  very  bold ;  with 
other  devices  interspersed.  I  sat  down,  having 
first  paid  my  submission  to  the  throne,  and  to  the 
several  colambs  who  sat  on  the  king's  right  and 
left,  down  the  sides  of  the  room. 

The  person  then  who  introduced  me,  going  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  spoke  to  this  effect : — 
"Mighty  king,  and  you  honourable  lords  his 
colambs,  here  is  present  the  glumm  Peter  of 
Graundevolet ;  I  wait  your  commands,  where  to 
dispose  him." 

Then  the  king  and  all  the  colambs  arising, 
another  person  stepped  forth,  and  looking  at  me, 
for  I  was  standing ;  a  Glumm  Peter  of  Graunde- 
volet," says  he,  "I  am  to  signify  to  you,  that  the 
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mighty  king  Gcorigetti,  and  all  his  honourable 
colambs,  congratulate  your  arrival  in  Nonmhd- 
sgrsutt,  and  have  commanded  mo  to  give  you  rank 
according  to  your  merit.  Then  the  king  and  the 
colaiubs  sat  down,  and  1  was  led  to  the  king's  right 
hand,  and  placed  on  the  same  stone  witli,  but  at 
some  small  distance  from,  his  majesty. 

The  king  then  told  me  the  great  pleasure  I  had 
done  him  and  the  colambs,  in  mv  so  speedy  arrival 
upon  tlieir  message ;  but  said,  he  would  give  me 
no  further  trouble  now,  than  to  know  how  I  chose 
to  be  served  ;  and  desired  me  to  give  orders  to  a 
hash  he  would  send  to  me,  forwliatcver  I  wanted; 
and  then  giving  orders  to  a  bash  to  show  me  my 
lodgings,  I  was  permitted  to  retire  to  refresh 
myselL 

1  was  then  conducted  to  my  apartment,  up  a 
sloping  flight  of  atom*,  very  long,  with  a  vast  arch 
over  my  head ;  I  lielieve  it  might  be  fifty  paces 
long  at  least,  but  being  a  very  broad  easy  ascent, 
and  Bmooth,  it  was  not  in  the  least  fatiguing.  All 
the  way  1  went,  were  the  same  sort  of  globe  -lights 
as  in  the  audience-room.  The  stair-case,  if  1  may 
call  it  so,  it  answering  the  same  purpose,  was  most 
beautifully  carved,  both  sides  and  top  ;  at  Imgih, 
I  came  into  a  very  large  gallery,  at  least  four- 
score paces  long,  and  alxmt  twenty  broad  ;  on  each 
side  of  which  huug  the  same  globes.  At  the 
further  end  of  this  gallon'  I  entered  by  an  arch, 
very  narrow,  but  most  neatly  wrought,  into  an 
oval  room  ;  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  on  the 
right  hand,  was  another  small  neat  archway  ; 
entering  through  which,  about  ten  paces,  there 
were  two  smaller  arches  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
within  tliem,  with  an  easy  ascent  of  about  three 
paces,  you  came  to  a  flat  trough  of  stone,  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  and  about  the  same  width  ;  these, 
I  understood  by  my  bash,  were  the  beds  to  Ik*  on. 
I  asked  him,  if  they  were  used  to  lie  on  the  bare 
stone.  He  told  me,  some  did  ;  but  he  liad  orders 
to  lay  me  on  dos«*oe  (softs)  ;  and  presently  up 
came  four  fellows  with  great  mats,  as  1  took  them 
for  by  my  globe-light,  full  of  something,  which,  by 
their  so  easily  carrying  so  great  bulk,  I  perceived 
was  very  light.  They  pitched  it  down  upon  my 
Htonc-bodatead,  ami,  lirst  with  great  sticks,  and 
then  with  Miiull  switches,  having  beat  it  soundly, 
retired. 

While  I  was  looking  about  at  the  oddity  of  the 
placu,  1  found  my  bash  was  gone  too.  "  So,''  says  1, 
*•  all  gon'j  ?  I  suppose  they  intend  I  shall  now  &v 
to  lied.1'  1  then  w«*nt  into  my  l>cd -chamber,  for 
there  were  glolic-lighls  there  too,  and  ubsiTt  iii£ 
my  liod  lay  full  four  feet  above  the  stone,  and 
sloping  higher  to  the  sides  and  head,  I  went  to 
feel  what  it  was  ;  but  laying  my  liand  upon  it,  it 
was  so  soft,  1  could  feel  no  resistance  till  I  had 
pressed  it  some  way  ;  and  it  lay  so  light,  that  a 
fly  must  have  sunk  u|hiii  it.  Well,  think.-*  I,  what 
if  I  never  lav  thus  before  ?  1  U'licvc  I  have  lain  as 
bad. 

1  then  took  a  turn  into  my  oval  room  again,  and 
observed  the  floor,  nidi's,  and  :tll  was  stone,  as 
smooth  as  possible,  hut  not  polished  ;  and  the  null* 
and  ceiling,  and  in  short  every  place,  where  they 
could  be  ornamental,  were  well  adorned  with 
carvings,  as  can  be  conceived. 

Though  nobody  came  near  me  yet,  I  did  not  care 
to  be  too  inquisitive  all  at  once,  but  I  longed  to 
know  what  they  burned  in  the  globes,  which  gave 


so  stoady  a  light,  and  yet  seemed  to  be  inckspd 
quite  round,  top  and  sides,  without  any  vent-hole 
for  the  smoke  to  evaporate  Surely,  flunks  I, 
they  are  a  dullish  glass,  for  they  hang  almost 
above  my  touch,  and  must  be  exceeding  hot  with 
the  fire  so  inclosed,  and  liave  some  small  Tent- 
hole,  though  I  cannot  see  it.  Then  standing  oi 
tip-too  to  feel,  it  struck  quite  cold  to  my  finger; 
but  1  could  only  reach  to  touch  that,  or  any  of  the 
rest,  l>eing  all  of  one  height. 

Whilst  I  was  musing  thus,  I  heard  the  sound  h 
voices  coming  along  the  gallery  ;  and  piwuth 
came  a  train  of  servants,  with  as  much  victuals*) 
a  hundred  men  could  eat,  and  wines  proportion- 
able ;  they  set  it  down  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
oval  room,  on  a  flat  of  stone,  which  on  makingthe 
room  had  been  left  in  the  upper  bend  of  the  onl 
quite  across  it,  about  table  high,  for  that  purpose. 
These  eatables,  such  as  were  liquid,  or  had  Bases 
to  them,  were  served  up  in  a  sort  of  grey  stow 
bowls  ;  but  the  dry  were  brought  in  neat  wooden 
baskets  of  twig- work. 

The  servants  all  retiring  into  the  gallery,  except 
my  lmsh,  I  asked  him  if  anybody  was  to  eat  with 
me.  He  told  me"  No."  "  I  wonder,"  says  1,  «nW 
should  send  me  so  much  then.'*  He  replied,  h 
was  the  allowance  of  my  apartment,  by  lib  Mi- 
jissty's  orders,  which  silenced  me. 

1  iK'Iicve  there  were  twenty  different  thinjp  on 
the  table,  insomuch,  that  I  did  not  know  where 
to  Kvjin,  and  heartily  wished  for  an  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  my  hash,  who  stood  close  at  my  elbow,  that 
I  might  have  smelt,  and  tasted,  before  I  helped 
myself  to  anything  ;  for  I  knew  not  what  anyone 
thing  was. 

In  this  perplexity,  I  asked  my  bash  what  pott  he 
was  in  under  his  Majesty  ?  He  said, M  One  of  the 
fifty  bashes, appointed  to  be  near  the  king's  favour- 
ites when  at  court."  "  And  pray,"  "sid  I,  "are 
you  the  person  to  attend  roc  ?  He  was,  he  said, 
the  principal  to  wait  on  my  person  ;  but  there 
were  at  least  sixty  others,  who  had  different 
ifliccH  in  this  apartment.  "  I  would  be  glad," 
«aid  I ,  "  to  know  your  name,  that  I  may  the  more 
readily  speak  to  you.'*  He  told  me  his  name  we? 
Quilly.  *  Thcu  pray,  Quilly,"  says  I,  «doyot 
know  what  is  become  of  my  baggage  and  my 
chair  ?*'  I  found,  though  he" guessed  at  my  bar- 
gage,  lie  was  puzzled  at  the  name  of  chair  ;  *  My 
scat,"  says  I  ?  *  O,  I  understand  you,"  says  he. 
"  Then,  pray,  will  you  go  bring  me  word  of  then, 
and  see  them  brought  safe  up  into  the  gallery." 
He  tripped  away  on  my  errand.  So,  thinks  If 
now  1  am  fairly  rid  of  you  ;  hut  I  had  star* 
turned  anv  of  mv  viands  over,  before  I  found  lie 
hail  but  stepped  into  the  gallery,  to  send  some  of 
the  idle  fellows  in  waiting  there  ;  and  this  pnttns 
tue  to  a  nonplus,  **  Quilly,''  says  1, u  you  know  1 
am  a  stranger  here  ;  and  as  different  countries 
have  -lifferent  ways  and  customs,  as  well  of  dress- 
ing their  eatables  as  other  tilings,  and  these  dnbrt 
being  dressed  contrary  to  my  custom,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  yuu  will  name  some  of  them  to  me,  that  I 
may  know  them  when  I  see  them  again." 

Quilly  began  with  this  and  run  on  to  thai, 
which  was  a  fine  dish,  and  the  other,  few  bat  the 
king  have  at  tlieir  tables  ;  "And  here,"  says  be, 

"  is  a  dish  of  jiadsi  ;  and  there "   "  HoH* 

hold,"  says  I,  «  Quilly,  let's  try  these  first,  before 
you  proceed  ;"  for  1  remembered,  at  my  grotty 
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bey  ail  ate  my  fish  for  padsi,  and  I  cat  a 
,  for  I  always  carried  my  clasp-knife 
etket,  aod  they  had  no  such  thing  there :  and 
ifing  it  on  a  round  cake  I  took  for  my  trencher, 
lasted  it,  and  found  it  so,  to  my  apprehension, 
i  the  palate ;  hut  it  did  not  look  or  flake  like 
ah,  as  I  observed  by  the  slices  they  had  cut  it 
ifto ;  for  all  the  victuals  were  in  long  slices  ready 
»  bite  at.  I  asked  him  if  these  things  were  not 
II  out,  and  with  what !  for  I  understood  they  had 
a  knives,  showing  him  mine.  He  said,  the  cook 
Bt  it  with  a  sharp  stone.  I  then  asked  him  the 
smes  of  several  other  things,  and  at  last  he  came 

>  crulhnott;  which  having  heard  of  before,  I 
aw  tasted,  and  could  have  sworn  it  had  been  a 
■shod  fowl.  I  asked  him  if  crullmotts  were 
try  common  t  He  told  me  yes,  towards  the  hot- 
saa  of  the  mountains  there  were  abundance  of 
raQmott-trees.    "  No,  no,"  says  I,  "  not  trees, 

main  fowls,  birds."  "  I  don't  know  what  they 
ra,"  said  he, u  but  these  crullmotts  grow  on  yery 
ksb  trees."  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  yet  what  I 
M»  at ;  "  hut,"  s*}"8  i»  a  if  your  fowls  do,  sure 
our  fish  dont  grow  on  trees  too  t"  "  We  have 
mm  of  them,"  says  he, «  in  this  country."  «  Why," 
sys  I, a  it  is  but  this  moment  I  tasted  one."  "  I 
loot  know  then,"  said  he,  u  where  the  cook  got 
t»  «  Whv  here,"  says  I, «  what  you  call  padsi, 
!  sail  fish."  "  Ay,  padsi,"  says  he,  "  grows  upon 
kbueh  in  the  same  woods."  "  Well  done,"  says 
.  m  this  is  the  first  country  I  was  ever  in,  where 
a*  fish  and  fowl  grew  on  trees  ;  'tis  ten  to  one 
«t  I  meet  with  an  ox  growing  on  some  tree  by 
as  tail,  before  I  leave  you." 

I  had  by  ibis  time,  out  of  these  two  and  some 
flier  pickings,  made  up  a  very  good  meal ;  and 
sAting  my  knife  into  my  pocket,  desired  some- 
sing  to  drink.  My  bash  asked  me  what  I  pleased 

>  have.  I  told  him  anything  to  take  a  good 
caught  of.  Then  he  filled  me  a  hot  [shell]  of 
dna,  very  well  tasted,  though  too  sweet  for 
Mais  ;  but  putting  some  water  to  it,  it  did  very 

MIL 

My  messengers  being  returned,  and  having  set 
II  my  things  in  the  gallery,  I  desired  QuilTy  to 
at  the  victuals  be  taken  away.  Upon  which, 
hers  came  more  servants  than  dishes,  who  took 
XL  at  once  ;  but  some  wine  and  water  I  desired 
osalit  remain. 

I  toldQuiUy  I  saw  there  were  two  beds  :  "  Who 
ire  they  for  t "  says  I.  "  One  for  you,  and  one 
or  me,"  says  he  :  "  for  we  bashes  never  leave 
he  kind's  favourites.*'  «  Pray,  Quilly,"  says  I, 
'  what  m  the  meaning  that  to  the  several  rooms 
[  have  been  in,  there  is  never  a  door  f "  "  Door !" 
Mjrs  he,  u  I  don't  know  that."  «  What,"  says  I, 
'  don't  you  abut  your  rooms  at  night  1"  "  No, 
m ;  abut  at  night !  1  never  heard  of  that."  "  I 
aaliave,"  says  I, "  Quillv,  it  is  almost  bed-time,  is 
it  not !"  "  No,  no,"  Rays  Quilly,  ««  the  gripsack 
has  not  sounded."  "  How  do  you  know,  says  I, 
"in  this  country,  when  you  should  lie  down,  and 
when  rise  t  For  my  wife  has  told  me  you  have 
so  clocks."  «  No,  no  clocks,"  says  he.  "Then," 
says  I, "  does  every  ono  rise  and  lie  down  when 
they  please  !  or  do  you  all  lie  down,  and  all  rise 
together, about  the  same  time?"  "  O,"  savs 
Qailly, "  you  will  hear  the  gripsack  presently  ; 
there  are  several  ghunms,  who  take  it  by  turns  to 
sound  it  for  rest,  and  then  we  know  it  is  time 


to  lio  down  ;  and  when  they  sound  it  again,  we 
know  it  is  time  to  rise."  And  afterwards  I  found 
these  people  guessed  the  time,  being  twelve  hours 
between  sound  and  sound,  so  well,  that  there  was 
but  few  minutes*  variation  at  any  time  between 
them  and  my  watch  ;  and  I  set  my  watch  to  go 
from  their  soundings  at  six  o'clock. 

I  found  myself  pretty  much  fatigued  after  my 
journey ;  for  though  I  had  only  to  sit  still,  yet 
the  excessive  velocity  of  such  an  nnnai^i  motion 
strained  every  muscle,  as  much  as  the  liardest 
labour ;  for  you  may  imagine,  I  could  not  at  first 
be  without  my  fears  upon  ever  so  small  a  varia- 
tion of  my  chair  ;  which,  though  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly by  my  own  inclination  one  way  or  other 
rectify,  yet  ji  natural  propensity  to  a  perpendicular 
station,  involuntarily  hiiwnm  one  to  incline  this  or 
that  way  in  order  to  preserve  it  And  then,  at 
first,  my  breath  being  ready  to  fail  me,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  celerity  of  the  flight,  and  to  my  own 
apprehensions,  and  being  upon  that  exercise  near 
thirty  hours,  and  without  sleep  for  almost  forty, 
you  may  judge  I  wanted  rest.  So  I  told  Quilly  I 
would  lie  down,  and  ordered  him  not  to  disturb 
me  till  I  waked  of  myselL 

I  could  not  prevent  the  offiriousuftflg  of  my 
valet  to  put  me  to  bed,  and  cover  me  with  the 
down,  or  whatever  it  was ;  for  having  no  sheets, 
I  pulled  off  nothing  but  my  coat,  wig,  and  shoes, 
and  putting  on  my  flannel  nightcap,  I  laid  me 
down. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  king's  apartments  described^- 4s  introdneed  to  the 
king.— A  mouchemtt  called.— HU  dlaooone  with  tho  king 
about  roHgiun. 

I  have  known  some  travellers  so  peculiar  in 
their  taste,  as  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  a  strange 
lodging  ;  but,  thanks  to  my  kind  stars,  that  did 
not  prove  my  case  ;  for  having  looked  on  my 
watch  when  I  went  to  bed,  as  I  called  it,  and  finding 
it  was  down,  I  wound  it  up,  and  observed  it  began 
to  go  at  about  three  o'clock,  whether  day  or  night 
matters  not ;  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  past  nine, 
so  that  I  know  I  had  slept  eighteen  hours  ;  and 
finding  that  a  very  reasonable  refreshment,  and 
myself  very  hungry,  I  called  QuiUy  to  get  me  my 
breakfast 

(frilly  told  me  his  Majesty  had  been  to  visit 
me,  but  would  not  have  me  disturbed.  I  begging 
him  to  despatch  my  breakfast  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  let  me  have  some  water  for  my  hands,  he 
ordered  the  gallery-waiters,  and  everything  came 
immediately. 

My  breakfast  was  a  brown  liquid,  with  a  sort 
of  seeds  or  grain  in  it,  very  sweet  and  good  ;  but 
the  fear  of  the  king's  return,  before  I  was  ready 
for  him,  prevented  my  inquiring  into  what  it  was. 
So,having  finished  it,  and  washed  my  hands, Quilly 
presented  me  a  towel,  whieh  looked  like  an  un- 
bleached coarse  linen,  but  was  very  soft  and 
spongy ;  and  I  found  afterwards  was  made  of 
threads  of  bark,  stripped  from  some  tree.  1  put 
on  my  brown  suit,  sword,  and  long  wig,  and  sent 
Quilly  to  know  when  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
1  should  wait  upon  him. 

I  had  been  so  much  used  to  lamp-light  in  my 
grotto,  that  the  lights  of  this  gloomy  mansion  did 
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not  seem  so  unusual  a  thing  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  done  to  a  stranger.  The  king  sent  me  word 
he  would  admit  me  immediately,  and  Quilly  was 
my  conductor  to  his  Majesty's  apartment. 

We  passed  through  the  gallery,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  a  very  beautiful  arch,  even  with 
the  staircase,  through  which  Quilly  led  me  into  a 
large  guard-room,  wherein  won*  above  a  hundred 
glumms  posted  in  ranks,  with  their  pikes  in  hand, 
some  headed  with  sharp-pointed  stone,  others  with 
multangular  stone,  and  others  with  stone  globes. 
Passing  through  these,  we  entered  another  gallery 
as  long  as  that  to  my  apartment ;  then,  under 
another  arch,  wc  came  into  a  small  square  room, 
carved  exceeding  fine,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
which  were  two  other  archways,  leading  into  most 
noble  rooms  ;  but  we  only  saw  them,  passing  quite 
across  the  little  room  through  an  arch  that  fronted 
us,  into  a  small  gallery  of  prodigious  height,  at 
the  further  end  of  which  Quilly  turning  aside  a 
mat,  introduced  and  left  mo  in  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  universe  ;  where,  neither  seeing  or 
hearing  anybody  stir,  I  employed  myself  in  ex- 
amining the  magnificence  of  the  place,  and  could, 
as  I  then  thought,  liave  feasted  my  eyes  with 
variety  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  paced  it  over  ono 
hundred  and  thirty  of  my  paces  long,  and  ninety- 
six  broad  ;  then*  were  arches  in  the  middle  of 
each  side,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  end.  The 
arch-ceiling  could  not  be  less  than  the  breadth  of 
the  room,  and  covered  with  the  most  delightful 
carvings,  from  whence  hung  globe-lights  innumer- 
able, but  seemingly  without  order,  which  I  thought 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  on  that  account.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  hung  a  prodigious  cluster 
of  the  same  lights,  so  disposed  as  to  represent  one 
vast  light ;  and  there  were  several  rows  of  the 
same  lights  hung  round  the  room,  one  row  above 
another,  at  pro|>er  distances  :  these  lights  repre- 
sented to  me  the  stars,  with  the  moon  m  the  mid- 
dle of  them  ;  and  after  I  cam*-  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  I  perceived  the  lights 
were  to  represent  the  southern  constellations. 
The  archways  were  carved  with  the  finest  devices 
imaginable,  gigantic  glumms  supporting  on  each 
side  the  pediments.  At  every  ten  paces,  all  along 
the  sides  and  ends,  arose  columns,  each  upon  a 
broad  square  base,  admirahly  carved  ;  these 
reached  to  the  cornice,  or  ba>e  of  the  arched  ceil- 
ing, quite  round  the  room.  On  the  panels  be- 
tween each  column  were  carved  the  different  bat- 
tles and  most  remarkable  achievements  of  Beg- 
surbeck  himself.  Over  the  arch  I  entered  at  was 
the  statue  of  Hegsurbeck,  and  over  the  opposite 
arch  the  old  prophetic  ragam.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  stood  a  long  stone  table  lengthwise, 
most  exquisitely  carved,  almost  the  length  of  the 
room,  except  where  it  was  divided  in  the  middle, 
about  the  breadth  of  the  archways,  in  order  for  a 
passage  from  one  arch  to  the  other.  In  short,  to 
describe  this  ono  room  particularly,  would  make 
a  volume  of  itself. 

I  staid  here  a  full  hour  and  a  half,  wondering 
why  nobody  came  to  me  ;  at  length,  turning  my- 
self altout,  I  saw  two  glumms  coming  towards  me, 
and  having  received  their  compliments,  they 
desired  me  to  walk  in  to  the  king.  Wc  passed 
through  another  middling  room,  and  taking  up  a 
mat  at  the  further  side  of  it,  I  was  conducted  in 
where  his  Majesty  was  sitting  with  another  glumm. 


They  both  arose  at  my  entrance,  and  calling  roe 
their  father,  and  leading  me,  one  by  each  hand, 
obliged  me  to  sit  down  between  them. 

After  some  compliments  about  my  journey,  and 
accommodation  since,  the  king  told  me  I  had  not 
waited  so  long  without,  bnt  he  had  some  urgent 
despatches  to  make,  and  as  he  chose  to  have  me 
in  private  with  him,  he  imagined,  he  said,  I  wovld 
be  able  to  divert  myself  in  the  boeke  [great  hill 
or  saloon].  I  declared  I  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it  for  grandeur  and  magnificence  before  ;  bat 
the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and  disposition  of  the 
lights,  were  most  exquisite. 

All  this  while  I  felt  the  other  glumm  handling 
my  long  wig,  and  feeling  whether  it  grew  to  my 
head,  or  what  it  was  ;  for  he  had,  by  this  time, 
got  his  finger  under  the  caul,  and  was  pulling  my 
hair  down.  When  I,  turning  about  my  head, 
"  Glumm  Peter,"  says  the  king,  "  don't  be  uneasy, 
the  ragam  will  do  you  no  hurt,  it  is  only  to  satisV 
his  curiosity ;  and  I  chose  to  have  the  rtgim 
here,  that  we  may  more  leisurely  advise  with  von 
what  course  to  take  in  the  present  exigenriei  of 
my  state.  I  have  fully  heard  the  story  of  your 
travels  from  ray  colambs,  and  we  have  retnned 
thanks  to  the  great  Image  for  bringing  yon,  after 
so  many  hazards  and  deliverances,  safe  to  my 
dominions  for  our  defence." 

The  ragam  desired  to  know  whether  all  that 
hair,  meaning  my  wig,  grew  upon  my  head,  or 
not.  I  told  him  "  No,  it  was  a  covering  only,  to  pot 
on  occasionally  ;  but  that  hair  did  grow  on  my 
head,"  and  pulling  off  my  wig  I  showed  them.  The 
ragam  then  asked  me  if  I  ha/  hair  of  my  on 
growing  under  that  too,  meaning  my  ueard,whici 
he  then  had  in  his  hand  ;  for  their  glumms  haw 
no  beards ;  but  I  told  him  that  grew  there  of 
itself.  «  O  parly  puly  [sweet  image]  !"  sits  As 
ragam,  rising  up  and  smiting  his  hands  together, 
"it  is  he!  it  is  he!" 

"  Pray/'  says  I,  '*  ragam,  who  is  this  pulv  jm 
speak  of  1"  «  It  is  the  image,"  says  he, a  of  Ae 
great  Collwarr."  «  Who  is  that,"  says  I  ?  *  Why, 
he  that  made  the  world,"  says  he.  "  And  pray* 
says  I, «  what  did  his  image  raako  !  "  u  0,  ■  mn 
he, "  we  made  the  image."  "  And  pray,"  says  l» 
"  can't  you  break  it  again  ?"  «  Yes/'  nysse, 
"  if  we  had  a  mind  to  be  struck  dead  we  might: 
for  that  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  rf 
.iuch  an  attempt,  nay,  of  but  holding  up  a  finger 
against  it  in  contempt."  "  Pray/' savs  I,  u& 
ever  anybody  die  that  way  I"  M  No,**  says  *?> 
"  no  one  ever  durst  presume  to  do  it."  "  The* 
perhaps/'  said  I, H  upon  trial,  the  punishment  y* 
si>cak  of  might  not  be  the  consequence  of  such  a* 
attempt.  Pray,"  says  I,  «  what  makes  ColHrsff 
have  so  great  a  kindness  for  that  image ?"  *  0* 
cause,"  says  he, "  it  is  his  very  likeness,  and  fat 
gives  him  all  he  asks  for  as ;  for  we  only  ask  bss. 
Why,"  says  he, « it  is  the  Image  that  has  brosfK 
you  amongst  us." 

I  did  not  then  think  it  a  proper  time  to  advasw 
the  contrary  to  the  person  I  then  had  to  do  with, 
as  I  was  sure  it  would  have  done  no  good ;  firs 
priest  is  only  to  be  convinced  by  the  strosfstf 
party.  So  1  deferred  my  argument  on  that  head 
to  a  fitter  opportunity. 

<*  Most  admirable  Peter,"  says  the  long,* J*8 
are  the  glumm  we  depend  upon  to  fulfil  an  anas* 
prediction  delivered  by  a  venerable  ragam.  » 
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■gam  I.  O.  shall  repeat  it  to  you,  and 

a  will  be  able  to  discern  yourself,  plainly 

in  not  only  similar,  but  the  express 

yself,  from  your  story,  should  describe 

earnest  I  had  from  divers  circumstances 
,  that  I  might  be  the  person ;  and 
is  I  thought  1  had  the  best  handle  in 
for  it  from  the  prediction,  to  do  what  I 
;he  affair  of  religion,  by  fair  means  or 
,  for  I  was  sensible  my  own  single  force 
do  it,  before  I  began  to  show  myself  in 
j,  or  else  to  desert  them  ;  and  having 
all  hint  from  Nasgig  of  what  the  old 
isign  was  in  part,  and  which  I  approved 
Med  to  add  what  else  was  necessary,  as 
lis  design,  if  his  proposals  had  been 
>f. 

le  king  I  would  excuse  the  ragam  the 
of  the  prediction,  as  I  had  partly  been 
>f  it  by  Nasgig  ;  and  that  conceiving 
he  did,  to  be  the  person  predicted  of  by 
,  I  had  the  more  readily  set  out  on  this 
,  which  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  per- 
i  great  a  good  could  have  prevailed  with 
ertake  ;  and  I  did  not  doubt,  with  God's 
>  accomplish  it. 

;  grew  exceeding  joyous  at  what  I  said, 
le  ne  would  call  a  moucheratt,  at  which 
mbs  should  attend  to  have  their  advice, 
-e  would  proceed  to  action  ;  and  ordered 

to  let  it  be  for  the  sixth  day,  and  in 
time  that  he  and  his  brethren  should, 
ght,  implore  the  image  to  guide  their 
ns. 

;am  being  gone,  I  told  the  king  1  had 
to  impart  to  him,  in  which  it  was  my 
tain  his  majesty's  sentiments  before  I 
rablicly  at  the  moucheratt.  He  desiring 
iceed,  I  told  him  I  had  been  some  time 
£  the  old  ragam's  prediction,  with  the 
f  it ;  **  And,  says  I,  "  it  is  plain  to  me 
iese  mischiefs  have  befallen  you  for 
the  ragam's  proposal  concerning  reli- 

understand  your  great  ancestor  would 

into  it,  and  would  have  had  his  people 
),  but  for  the  ragams,  who  hindered  it." 
nd,"  says  I,  "  by  your  traditional  his- 

Begsurbeck  lived  long,  and  reigned 
;  and  I  would  aim  at  making  you  as 
i  as  he  was,  and  infinitely  more  happy, 
t  outward  splendour  here,  but  in  great 
after." 
ng  that  my  discourse  had  quickened 

attention  ;  says  I,  u  I  must  let  your 
low  it  is  the  old  ragam's  plan  1  must 
pon  in  every  branch  of  it."  u  Why," 
king,  "  he  would  have  abolished  our 
f  •  the  Image."  "  And  so  would  I," 
lay,  not  only  would,  but  must  and  will, 
igage  myself  in  your  deliverance  ;  and 
ne  only  assistance  of  the  great  Collwarr, 
lore,  and  whom  you  must  too,  if  you 
y  service  from  me,  I  do  not  doubt  to 

majesty  sees,"  says  I,  "  in  few  words, 
si  very  plain  with  you,  and  I  desire  you 
se  and  plain  a  manner  to  answer  me, 
oar  thoughts  on  this  head,  for  I  can  say 
11 1  hear  them." 


The  king  seeing  me  so  peremptory  ;  "  Gluinm 
Peter,"  says  he,  looking  about  to  see  no  one  was 
near,  "  I  have  too  much  sense  to  imagine  our 
Image  can  do  either  good  or  hurt ;  for  if  it  could 
have  done  us  good,  why  would  it  not,  in  our 
greatest  distress,  now  near  two  hundred  years 
past !  For  my  own  part  I  put  no  trust  in  it,  nor 
did  my  famous  ancestor,  the  great  Begsurbeck  ; 
but  here  is  my  difficulty,  where  to  choose  another 
object  of  worship  ;  for  I  perceive  by  myself,  man- 
kind must,  through  natural  impulse,  look  to  some- 
what still  above  them,  as  a  child  does  to  his  father, 
from  whom  he  hopes  for  and  expects  succour  in 
his  difficulties ;  and  though  the  father  be  not  able 
to  assist  him,  still  he  looks  to  him.  And  there- 
fore, I  say,  we  must  have  another  before  we  can 
part  with  this,  or  the  people,  instead  of  the  part 
who  have  been  in  the  defection,  will  all  desert 
me  ;  for  they  are  easy  now  in  hopes  of  help  from 
the  Image,  and  every  little  gleam  of  success  is 
attributed  to  it.  But  for  the  disadvantages  we 
receive,  the  ragams  charge  them  on  the  people's 
not  praying  and  paying  sufficiently ;  which  they, 
poor  souls !  knowing  m  their  consciences  to  be 
true  enough,  are  willing  rather,  as  they  are  bid, 
to  take  the  blame  upon  themselves,  than  to  suffer 
the  least  to  fall  on  the  Image. 

"  All  this,"  says  the  king, "  I  am  sensible  of ; 
but  should  I  tell  them  so  my  life  must  pay  for  it ; 
for  the  ragams  would  bring  some  message  frosa 
the  Image  against  me,  to  desert  or  murder  me  ; 
and  then  happy  would  be  the  first  man  who  could 
begin  the  mischief,  which  the  rest  would  soon 
follow.** 

This  so  frank  and  unexpected  declaration  gave 
me  great  confidence  in  the  king ;  and  I  told  him, 
if  that  was  his  opinion,  he  might  leave  the  rest  to 
me,  1  would  so  manage  it  that  the  thine  should 
be  brought  about  by  my  means ;  and  I  would 
then  satisfy  all  his  scruples,  and  make  him  a 
flourishing  prince.  But  I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing with  myself,  how  nearly  this  distant  prince, 
and  his  state,  copied  some  of  my  neighbours  in 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Peter's  reflections  on  what  he  was  to  perform.— Settles 
the  method  of  it.— His  advice  to  his  son  and  daughter. — 
Globe-lights  living  creatures.— Takes  Maleck  into  his  ser- 
vice.— Nasgig  discovers  to  Peter  a  plot  at  court. — Revolt 
of  Gauingrunt 

0 

Having  now  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
business  with  my  own  good  liking,!  was  determined 
to  push  it  vigorously,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
"  Have  I,"  says  I, u  so  large  a  field  before  me  now 
to  manifest  my  Maker  in  to  a  whole  nation,  and 
under  his  own  call,  and  to  fulfil  their  own  pre- 
diction too ;  and  shall  I  shrink  at  the  possible 
danger !  or  may  there  not  rather  be  no  probability 
of  danger  in  it !  The  nation  is  in  distress,  the 
readier  therefore  to  try  any  remedy  for  help : 
their  Image  has  stood  idle  two  hundred  years ; 
there  has  been  an  old  prophecy,  or,  at  least,  if  not 
true,  as  firmly  believed  to  be  true  as  if  it  was  so ; 
and  this  in  regard  to  the  people  answers  in  all 
respects  as  well.  But  why  should  it  not  be  true  1 
It  is  better  attested  by  the  frequent  repetition, 
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from  the  original  deli  very  to  this  time,  th:ui  arc 
many  tradition**  I  have  hoard  of  amongst  us 
Christians,  which  have  come  out  spick  and  span 
new  fnmi  tho  repositories  of  the  learned,  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  little  tho  worse  for 
lying  by  ;  though  they  am  not  pn  tended  to  have 
seen  light  all  that  time,  and  arc  undoubted  verities 
tlie  moincut  they  receive  tlio  grand  nauctioii. 
Then,  if  any  means  hut  fraud  or  force  can  gain  so 
targe  a  territory'  to  the  truth,  and  I  am  the  only 
person  can  introduce  it,  shall  not  I  endeavour  it  ? 
Yes,  surely  ;  hut  I  am  not  oxcluded  all  nd van- 
tages neither,  for  all  the  works  of  Providence  are 
brought  to  pass  by  ap(K»intcd  means  :  and  indeed 
was  it  otherwise,  wliat  could  wc  call  Providence  I 
For  a  peremptory  fiat,  and  it  is  over,  may  work  a 
miracle,  it  is  true,  but  will  not  exhibit  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  Providence.  Therefore  let  mo  con- 
sider in  a  prudential  way  how  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  what  I  am  to  sot  about  ;  and  guide 
me.  Providence,  J  beseech  you,  to  the  end." 

Upon  the  best  dclilmratiuii  I  could  take,  I  came 
to  the  following  resolutions  : — First,  to  insi-a  on 
the  al>olitiou  of  the  linage  worship,  and  to  intro- 
duce true  religion  by  tho  fittest  means  1  could  find 
opportunity  for. 

Secondly,  as  the  rcvoltcrs  had  ben  one  people 
with  those  I  would  serve,  :uid  had  this  prediction 
amongst  them  too,  and  were  interested  in  it,  in 
nopes  of  its  distant  accomplishment ;  so  if  they 
came  properly  to  the  knowledge  that  the  ponton 
predicted  of  had  appeared,  and  was  ready  for 
execution  of  his  purposes,  it  must  stagger  their 
fidelity  to  their  new  master,  and  therefore  I  would 
find  means  to  let  them  know  it. 

Thirdly.  That  I  would  not  march  till  I  was  in 
condition  not  easily  to  be  repulsed  :  fur  that  would 
break  both  the  ho|»cs  and  hearts  of  my  party,  and 
destroy  my  religious  scheme,  and  therefore  I 
would  get  some  of  my  cannon. 

Fourt)  !y.  That  I  would  go  to  the  war  in  my 
flying  cliair,  and  train  up  a  guard  for  my  person 
with  pistols  and  cutlasses. 

These  resolutions  I  kept  to  myself  till  the 
moucheratt  was  over,  to  s.v  first  how  matters 
would  turn  out  tin -re. 

Whilst  I  waited  for  the  upproaehing  mouche- 
ratt, my  son  Tommy  and  daughter  Ilallycarui>- 
pairl  their  duties  to  me.  It  is  strange  how  soon 
young  minds  are  tainted  by  bad  company.  I 
found  them  both  very  glad  to  sec  iiv* ;  for  every- 
body, (hey  said,  told  them  I  was  to  l»e  their 
deliverer.  They  bad  both  got.  tin*  prophecy  by 
heart,  and  mentioned  the  Image  with  nil  tin* 
affection  of  natural  subjects.  The  moment  Tommy 
spoke  of  it  to  me,  "  Hold,"  says  1,  ••  youm:  man, 
what's  bcconin  of  those  good  principles  I  look  m» 
much  pains  to  ground  you  in  (  Has  all  my  con- 
cern for  jour  salvation  Im*<ii  thrown  away  njH>n 
you  ?  Are  you  become  a  reprobate  ?  What !  an 
apostate  f  1*0111  the  faith  you  inherited  by  birth- 
right! Is  the  (iud  I  have  so  often  declared  to 
yon,  a  wooden  one  ?  Answer  me,  or  never  see  mv 
face  more."' 

The  child  was  extremely  confounded  to  sec  mc 
took  so  i:'.*vcrc,  and  hear  me  speak  so  harsh  to  him. 
"  ludocd,  father,"  says  he,  "  I  did  not  willingly 
offend,  or  design  to  show  any  particular  regard  to 
the  Imago  ;  for,  thanks  to  you,  I  have  none  ; 
but  what  I  said  was  onlv  common  discourse  in 


everybody's  mouth  ;  1  meant  neither  good  nor 
harm  by  it."' 

"  Tommy,"  says  I,  **  it  is  a  great  fault  to  run 
into  an  error,  though  in  company  of  multitudes, 
and  when*  a  person's  principle  is  sound  at  bottom, 
and  founded  upon  reason,  no  numbers  ought  to 
sliake  it.  You  are  young,  therefore  hearken  to 
me  ;  and  you,  Hallycarnie,  whatever  you  shall  ste 
done  by  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  worship 
of  this  idol,  don't  you  imitate  it,  don't  you  join  in 
it.  Keep  the  sound  lessons  I  have  preached  to 
you  in  mind  ;  and  upon  every  attempt  of  the 
ragams,  or  any  other,  to  draw  you  aside  to  their 
worship,  or  even  to  speak  or  act  the  least  thing  in 
praise  of  this  idol,  think  of  me  and  my  words; 
pay  your  adoration  to  the  supreme  Father  of 
spirits  only,  :uid  to  no  wooden,  stone,  or  earthen 
deitv  whatsoever."' 

Tin*  children  wept  very  heartily,  and  botb 
promised  me  to  remember  and  do  as  I  had  taught 
them. 

lieing  now  in  my  oval  chamber,  and  alone  with 
my  children,  I  had  a  mind  to  be  informed  of  some 
things  1  was  almost  ashamed  to  ask  Quilly. 
"  Tommy,"  says  1,  •-  wliat  soil  of  fire  do  they 
keep  in  these  globes,  and  what  are  they  made  of  T 
M  Daddy/'  says  he,  ••  yonder  is  the  man  siuftng 
them  ;  you  may  go  and  see."  Being  very  canoes 
to  see  how  he  did  it,  I  went  to  him  ;  as  I  came 
near  him,  he  seemed  to  have  something  all  fire  on 
his  arm.  "  What  has  the  man  got  there  V  *aj»  I. 
••  Only  swcccocs,"  says  Tommy.  By  tliis  time  1 
came  up  to  him.  "  Friend,"  says  I,  "  what  ate 
you  about  !*'  »*  Shifting  the  swcecoeH,  sir,"  s»\f 
he,  **  to  feed  them."'  "  What  oil  do  you  feed 
with?"  says  I.  "  Oil," savs  he  ;  u  they  won't  est 
oil  ;  that  would  kill  them  all.''  «  Why,"  ssjs  X, 
"  my  lamp  is  fed  with  oil." 

Tommy  could  scarce  forbear  laughing  himself; 
hut  for  fear  the  servant  should  do  so  too,  poikd 
mc  bv  tiie  sleeve,  and  desired  mo  to  sav  no  more. 
So  turning  away  with  him,  "  Daddy,"  says  he,  "it 
is  not  oil  tliat  gives  this  light,  but  sweecots,  i 
living  creature  ;  he  has  got  his  basket  full,  and  s 
taking  the  old  ones  out  to  feed  them,  and  putting 
new  ones  in  ;  they  shift  then*  every  half-day,  and 
fe«d  tlicm."  "  What,"  says  I.  "  are  all  tbo* 
infinite  number  of  globes  I  see  living  creatures  f 
"  No,"  says  fie,  »•  the  globes  are  only  the  trans- 
parent shell  of  a  ls>t,  like  our  c&libashes  ;  the  light 
comes  from  this  sweccoe  within."  *•  Hss  tail 
man."  says  1,  ••  got  any  of  them  !*"  "  Yes,"  »j» 
]>c  ;  ••  you  may  sec  them.  The  Icing  and  ti* 
couimhH,  and  indeed  every  man  of  note,  has  » 
place  to  breed  and  feed  them  in."  *  Pray  let 
us  go  see  them,"  says  I,  "  for  that  is  a  curiesil? 

ilide.d." 

Tommy  desired  the  man  to  show  me  the  swee 
coes  ;  so  he  set  down  his  basket,  which  was  averr 
ls»autiful  resemblance  of  a  common  higgler's 
basket,  with  a  handle  in  the  middle,  and  a  divt- 
sioti  under  it,  with  flaps  on  each  side  to  lift  up  ami 
down,  it  was  made  of  straw-coloured  enaU 
twigs,  neatly  compacted,  but  so  light  as  scarce  to 
bo  of  any  weight.  Opening  one  of  the  lids,  I  ceold 
make  very  little  distinction  of  substances,  tbf 
bottom  seeming  all  over  of  a  quite  white  colour. 
1  looking  surprised  at  the  light,  tho  man  took  oat 
one,  and  would  have  put  it  Li  to  my  hand  ;  but  per* 
ceiving  mc  thy  of  it,  he  assured  me  it  was  oned 
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it  innocent  thingB  in  the  world.  I  then 
and  surveying  it,  it  felt  to  my  touch  as 
and  ooU  as  a  piece  of  ice.  It  was  about 
as  a  huge  lobworm,  bat  much  thicker, 
n  aeeing  me  admire  the  brightness  of  its 
told  me  that  had  done  its  duty,  and  was 
i  be  fed  ;  bat  those  which  were  going  upon 
ere  much  clearer ;  and  then  opening  the 
d,  those  appeared  far  exceeding  the  others 
toes*  and  thickness  too.  I  asked  what  he 
m  with.  He  said  leaves  and  fruit ;  but 
rhen  he  could  get  it  which  was  not  often, 
ire  very  fond  of. 

og  dismissed  my  children*  I  sent  for  Nasgig 
some  intelligences  I  wanted  to  be  informed 
e  moment  I  saw  him  it  came  into  my  mind 
re  after  my  new  filgays.     Ho  said  the  king 
my  request  at  the  tint  word.     J  told  him 
had  saved  his  honour  with  me,  and  I  was 
to  him  ;  "  but,"  says  1, u  you  told  me  my 
should  be  free  too."     "  They  are  so," 
a,    u  Then   there  is  one  thing  1  want," 
M  and  that  is  to  see  the  second  bearer  on 
it  hand,  who  came  through  without  shift- 
have  a  fancy  for  that  fellow,"  says  I, "  to 
t  my  person  ;  I  like  him,  and  if  you  can 
n  a  good  word,  1  should  be  glad  to  treat 
n  about  it/' 

friend  Peter,"  says  he,  "  you  arc  a  man 

tration,  though  it  ill  becomes  me  to  say  so 

rd  of  persons  ;  but  I  can  say  that  for  him, 

jc»  you  as  well  as  you  seem  to  like  him,  he 

trustiest  follow  in  the  world  ;  but  as  he 

lis  owu  worth,  he  would  not  be  so  to  every- 

can  tell  you  that."     "  I  don't  fear  his  dis- 

ic,"  says  I,  *•  for  I  make  it  my  maxim  to 

would  be  done  by  ;  and  if  ho  La  a  man  of 

,  as  you  seem  to  say,  he  will  do  the  same, 

•  shall   be  soon  agreed."     M  But,"  •*?» 

"  it  being  now  the  fourth  day  since  he  was 

le  may  be  gone  home  perhaps  ;  for  ho  is 

our  country,  but  of  Mount  Alkoe.     It 

am  find  him,  he'll  come."     So  lie  ordered 

to    send   for  Maleck  of    Mount  Alkoe, 

ders  to  come  to  me. 

lescendod  from  ono  discourse  to  another, 
length  to  king  Georigetti's  affairs ;  when 
giving  a  sigh,  "  Ah,  Peter,"  says  he,  "  we 
iter  away  our  time  here  till  the  enemy  are 
ir  backs.  There  is  venom  in  the  grass  ; 
my  good  master  is  not  betrayed."  "  By 
"  says  I.  "  By  those  he  little  suspects," 
"  Why,"  says  I,  "  they  tell  me  you  arc 
i  Us  favour  ;  if  so,  why  do  you  suffer  it !" 
ieve,"  says  Nasgig, "  I  am  in  his  favour, 
y  continue  in  it,  if  I  will  join  in  measures 
i  him,  but  else  I  shall  soon  be  out  of 
You  tell  mo  riddles,"  says  I.  "  These 
'  says  he,  "  a  man  talks  with  his  head  in 
h.  There  is  danger  in  them,  Peter  ;  there 
;er."  "  You  don't  suspect  me,"  says  I, 
a !"  "  No,"  says  he,  "  1  know  your  soul 
1 ;  but  there  are  three  persons  in  these 
tna  who  will  never  let  my  master  rest  till 
as  throne  or  in  Hoximo.  I  am  but  lately 
ir,  but  have  made  as  many  observations, 
\y  aa  those  who  have  been  longer  about  tho 

agig,"   says   I,  "  your  concern   proceeds 
i  holiest  heart  j  don't  stifle  what  you  have 


to  say  ;  if  I  can  counsel  you  with  safety  J  '11  do  it, 
if  not,  I'll  tell  you  so." 

•*  Peter,"  says  he,  "  Georigetti  was  the  only 
son  of  a  well-beloved  father,  and  ascended  his 
throne  ten  years  ago  on  his  decease  ;  but  llarlokin, 
the  prince  of  the  revolters,  whose  head  is  never 
idle,  finding  that  whispers  and  base  stories  spread 
about  did  not  hurt  Georigctti,  or  withdraw  his 
subjects'  affections,  has  tried  a  means  to  make  him 
undo  himself."  "  As  how  ?"  says  I.  "  Why," 
said  he, M  by  closely  playing  his  game,  he  has  got 
one  of  his  relations  into  the  king's  service,  than 
whom  he  could  never  have  chosen  a  fitter  instru- 
ment. He,  by  degrees,  feeding  the  king's  humour, 
and  promising  mountains,  has  pushed  into  the  bast 
places  in  the  kingdom.  His  name  is  Barbara*,  a 
most  insolent  man,  who  has  had  the  assurance  to 
corrupt  the  king's  mistress,  and  has  prevailed  and 
brought  her  over  to  his  interest"  "  O,  perfidy  1" 
says  1, «  is  it  possible  1"  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  and 
more  than  that,  has  drawn  in,  till  now,  an  honest 
man,  called  Nicer  ;  and  it  has  been  agreed  between 
them  to  protract  this  war,  till  by  their  stratagems  in 
procuring  the  revolt  of  Gauingrunt,  a  very  large 
and  populous  province,  and  now  the  harrier  be- 
tween us  and  the  rebels,  and  two  or  three  more 
places,  they  shall  have  persuaded  Georigctti  to 
fly  ;  and  then  Barbarsa  is  to  be  king,  and  Yac- 
comboursc  his  queen.  A  union  is  then  to  lie  struck 
between  him  and  Harlokin,  and  peace  made,  by 
restoring  some  of  the  surrendered  provinces.  And 
upon  the  death  of  the  first  of  them,  or  their  issue, 
childless,  the  survivor,  or  his  issue,  is  to  take 
the  whole.  They  laugh  at  your  uniting  the 
dominions,  and  the  old  prediction." 

"  These,"  said  I,  "  Nasgig,  are  serious  tilings, 
and,  as  you  say,  arc  not  lightly  to  be  talked  of  ; 
but,  Nasgig,  know  this  ;  lie  that  conceals  them  is 
a  traitor.  Can  you  prove  tins  1"  "I  have  heard 
them  say  so,' '  says  Nasgig.  "  How,* '  says  J,  "  and 
not  discover  it  f"  **  I  am  as  anxious  for  that  aa 
you  can  be,"  says  he ;  u  but  for  me  to  be  cashiered, 
slit,  and  sent  to  Crash-doorpt,  only  for  meaning 
well,  without  power  to  perfect  my  good  intentions, 
where  will  be  the  benefit  to  my  master  or  me  f" 
"  When  and  where  did  you  hear  this?"  says  I. 


"  Several,  and  several  times,"  says  he,  "  in  my 
own  bed."  "  In  your  own  bed !"  says  I.  M  I'll 
tell  you,"  says  he  ;"  it  so  happens  that  when  I 
rest  at  the  palace,  as  I  am  bound  to  do  when-  on 
duty,  there  is  a  particular  bed  for  me.  Now  aa 
the  whole  palace  is  cut  out  of  one  solid  rock, 
though  Yaccom  bourse's  apartment  at  the  entrance 
is  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  the  entrance  to 
mine,  yet  my  bed,  and  one  in  an  inner  apartment 
of  hers,  stand  close  together  ;  the  partition,  indeed, 
is  stone,  but  either  from  the  thinness  of  it,  or  some 
flaw  in  it  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  I  can  plainly 
hear  every  word  that  is  spoken.  And  there  it  is, 
in  their  hours  of  dalliance,  when  they  use  this 
bed,  that  I  hear  what  I  have  now  told  you*" 
"  Say  nothing  of  it,"  says  I,  "  but  leave  tho  issue 
to  me." 

By  this  time  the  messenger  returned*  with 
Maleck,  and  he  and  I  soon  agreeing,  1  took  him 
into  my  service. 

1  went  to  bed  as  usual,  but  could  get  no  rest, 
Nasgig's  story  engrossing  my  wholo  attention.  I 
was  resolved,  however,  to  be  better  informed, 
before  I  acquainted  the  king  of  it.     But  rising 
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pretty  early  next  morning,  the  king  came  into 
my  chamber,  leaning  up-m  ISarharsa,  to  tell  nit*  Ijp 
had  nvviwd  :m  express  that  Uauiugriint  had 
revolted.  "  Peter,"  r^iys  !■*-,  •»  behold  a  distressed 
monarch,  n:iy,  an  undone  monarch."  "  (treat 
sir,"  Hays  llarbaivn,  '•  you  afflict  yourself  too 
much  ;  here  is  Mr.  Peter  come  to  assist  you,  and 
he  will  .settle  all  \m:r  concerns,  never  fear."  1 
eyed  tho  man,  and.  tlinu^h  prejudice  may  hang 
an  honest  i»orsoii,  found  him  a  villain  in  liishea:t ; 
for  even  while  he  »a-  forcing  a  feeling  t-nn-  of 
affliction,  he  wa.  KarJ.^  ::t  my  laced  hat  and 
feather  that  lav  on  ;  V  .vat,  by  which  I  was  nun? 
nothing  could* be  at  a  greater  distance  than  his 
heart  and  tong:i ■■.  ill*  sham  concern  put  mo 
within  a  moment  of  *<  iz:::g  him  in  the  king's 
presence  ;  but  l..s»  majesty  at  that  instant  shaking 
diverted  me. 

Before  the  kins!  1-ft  m-,  I  told  him,  having 
certain  proposition-  to  make  to  the  moucheratt 
next  day,  it  was  possible  they  might  require  time 
to  consider  of  them  ;  wherefore  it  would  be  proper, 
at  this  critical  time,  to  let  them  meet  ever*  other 
day,  business  or  none,  till  this  affair  was  over. 
The  king  ordered  Ilarbarsa  to  see  it  was  so,  and 
then  wo  partvd. 


CIJAPTEIS.   XL1. 

Hold  a  niouciii  uitt.— Sjit-c^hti*  i»f  regains  ;mJ  co1.mti1*. 
— 1'ctcr  *  title*  rtlM:,,:i  ■■Infiinns  t'*v  kir.^   nf  :i  jl-it.-- 

Atte.ndi.nu  a*  the  moucheratt  to-dav.  I  hap- 
ik'iicd  tn  lie  scat  ■!  within  two  paeiv  1 1'  t!ie  ion]. 
There  was  the  limit  numerous  assembly  that  had 
ever  been  seen  ;  and  when  all  was  quiet,  the  king 
opened  with  signifying  the  revolt  of  Gauingrunt, 
Uic  approach  of  the  ciwii'v,  ;tiid  no  furei  s  in  the 
field  to  stop  them.  This  he  set  forth  in  terms  so 
moving,  tliat  tin*  whole  assembly  were  melted  into 
sighs  ;  till  one  of  the  eolambs  rising  up,  says  he, 
"  His  majesty  ha»  set  ft.rtl;  the  state  of  his  affairs 
in  such  a  manner,  ami  I  am  satisfied  a  true  one, 
that  it  becomes  us  all  to  be  vigilant.  We  all  seem 
to  have,  and  J  Indie  vo  have,  great  fui;l.  in  the 
remedy  tin*  day  t<i  lie  projsised  lo  us,  in  answer 
to  our  ancient  prediction.  And  as  I  doubt  not 
but  glumm  Peter  is  the  man  ;  so  1  doubt  not,  but 
through  his  management,  we  shall  still  receive 
help  ;  but  lei  us  consider,  if  we  might  not  liave 
prevented  these  prosing  evils,  and  especial! v  this 
la»*t,  by  speedier  preparations  against  them.  What 
province  or  member  of  a  state  will  not  revolt  to 
a  numerous  host  just  ready  to  devour  them,  if  they 
ean  rcociic  no  assistance  from  their  head  !  for  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  his  majesty  bad  ordered 
this  almost  a  year  ago,  and  not  a  man  gone  yet. 
(fen  we  expect  I'eter  to  go  singly  to  light  an 
arm)  ?  Did  your  prediction  say  he  should  go 
alone  ?  No,  ho  shall  sl;i\.  that  is,  he  and  his  army ; 
what  is  done  by  f  hem,  Is-ing  always  attributed  to 
their  general,  inquire,  tle-ri  fore,  into  your  past 
conduct,  send  i'eter  your  general,  and  trust  to 
the  great  Image." 

llis  majesty  then  said,  if  there  had  boon  any 
rt-mbtsiiesH  in  executing  his  commands,  he  believed 
it  was  done  with  a  view  to  his  service  ;  but  a  more 
proper  opportunity  might  be  found  for  an  inquiry 


of  that  nature.     As  for  the  present  moucheratt.it 
was  called  solely  to  propose  to  Peter  the  execution 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  prediction ;  or  it  i 
least  such  part  of  it  as  seems  now,  or  never,  to  I 
wait  it»  accomplishment. 

Here  arose  a  ragam,  and  told  the  assembly,  in 
the  name  of  himself  and  brethren,  that  the  pre-  : 
diction  had  never  yet  been  applicable  to  any  tue  ■ 
person,  till  glumm  Peter  arrived  :  and  that  liis  I 
sagacity  of  itself  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  ' 
of  him  to  the  guidance  of  the  enterprise ;  and  ! 
requested  that  glumm  Peter  might  forthwith  be  j 
declared  protect- ir  of  the  army,  and  set  forward 
with  it,  that  the  state  might  receive  safety,  and  , 
the  great  Image  its  proper  honour.  [ 

I  could  now  hold  out  no  longer,  but  standing 
up,  made  my  speech  in  the  following  manner,  or  i 
very  near  it. — 4*  Mighty  king,  you  reverend  ra- 
gams, and  honourable  colambes  with  the  pood 
]ieople  of  this  august  assembly  :  I  am  come  hither,  \ 
led  by  the  force  of  your  own  prediction,  at  tho 
request  of  his  majesty  and  the  states,  at  the  peril 
of  my  life,  to  accomplish  things  said  to  be  pre- 
dicted of  me,  glumm  Peter.     If  then  yon  have  a 
prediction  ;   if    then   your    prediction  describe? 
me,  and  the  circumstances  of  these  times,  it  con- 
sisting of  several  p.trts,  they  ought  seriously  to  be 
weighed,  that  I  may  know  when  and  where  I  am   ' 
to  begin  my  operation,  and  when  and  whore  to  / 
leave  off*.     For  in  predictions,  the  whole  is  to  I? 
accomplished  as  much  as  any  member  of  it. 

''It  is  said  I  shall  destroy  the  traitor  of  th?  \ 
west  ;  I  am  ready  to  enter  upon  it ;  settle  tie  ' 
ancient  limits  of  your  monarchy  ;  are  you  bill- 
ing, therefore,  that  should  be  done  ?  yea  or  nay!"  , 
Then  every  one  answered  aYca  !'*  •*  And  by  com- 
mon consent  establish  what  the  old  ragam  wooU 
have  taught  you  ?"     Here  the  king  rose  up ;  Iti  ' 
13arbarsa  giving  him  a  touch,  for  ever}' one  waited 
to  be  guided  by  the  voice  of  the  raganis,  he  at 
down  a^ain, and  no  one  answering  "Yea,"  I  agaii 
put  the  same  question,  and  told  them,  as  it  wi 
their  own  concern,  1  would  have  nn  answer  before 
I  proceeded.    One  of  the  ragams  then  rose  and 
said,  that  part  of  the  prediction  was  too  loose  to 
be  relied  on,  for  it  was  to  nettle  what  he  would  , 
have  taught.   **  Now  who  knows,"  says  lie, B  what  ■ 
he  would  have  taught?"     The  assembly  pamed  ; 
a  considerable  time  ;  nud  just  as  I  was  opening  ' 
my  mouth  to  «peak,  an  ancient   and   venerable 
ragam  rose.     Says  he,  u  I  am  sorry  at  my  year* 
to  find  the  truth  wants  an  advocate  ;  my  age  and 
infirmities   might  well   have    excused  me  from 
shaking  in  this  assembly  ;  so  many  of  my  bre- 
thren being  present,  younger  and  better  qualified 
for  that  puqvose  tlian  myself  ;  but  as  we  are  upon 
a  sacred  thing,  and  lest,  as  I  find  none  of  them 
care  to  declare  the  truth,  I  should  also  be  thought 
to  consent  to  its  suppression  if  I  sat  silent  and 
suffered  it  to  be  hid  under  a  quibble,  I  must  be; 
to  be  heard  a  few  words.     My  brother  wlio  spok 
last  says,  the  words  an*  too  loose,  which  say,  and 
bv  common  consent  establish  what  he  would  havr 
taught ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  think  it  far  other***; 
for  we  all  know  what  he  would  hare  taught,  and 
the  memory  of  that  hath  been  as  exactly  kept  as 
the  prediction.     For  how  could  our  ancestors  haw 
opposed  his  doctrine,  but  from  hearing  and  dis- 
approving it  I     And  wc  all  know,  not  only  the 
prediction,  but  the  doctrine  hath  been  puuctoaUv 
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tnded  down  to  us  ;  though,  woe  be  to  us !  we  have 
tt  proclaimed  it  as  we  have  the  prediction  ;  and 
t  me  tell  you,  when  you  my  brethren  severally 
me  to  my  years,  and  have  but  a  siugle  step 
rther  to  Hoximo,  yon  will  wish  you  liad  taught 

as  I  do  ;  who  do  believe  and  approve  it." 
The  poor  old  man,  having  spoke  as  long  as  his 
eath  and  spirits  would  permit  him,  sat  down  ; 
d  I  again  resumed  the  question,  as  I  now 
ought,  on  a  much  better  foundation  than  before, 
id  was  immediately  told  by  another  ragam,  that 
ere  would  be  no  end  of  the  assembly,  if  we  con- 
lered  every  point  at  once  ;  for  we  might  next 
»  upon  what  countries  we  should  conquer,  and 

whom,  to  demand  tribute  ;  which  would  be  de- 
kiing  about  the  fruit,  before  the  seed  was  sown, 
at  his  opinion  was  to  go  on  and  quell  the  rebel- 
in,  and  restore  the  monarchy,  and  then  go  upon 
ie  other  points. 

I  told  them,  if  they  made  so  light  of  the  pre- 
etion,  as  not  to  declare  publicly,  since  they  knew 
,  what  the  ragam  would  have  taught,  it  ill  became 
.e  to  be  more  zealous  in  their  own  concerns  then 
ley  were  themselves  ;  and  I  should  imagine  there 
as  very  little  truth  in  any  part  of  it,  and  would 
aver  hazard  my  life  for  their  sakes,  who  would 
ot  speak  the  truth  to  save  the  kingdom  ;  and 
esired  leave  of  the  states  for  my  departure  ;  for 

was  not  a  person  I  told  them  to  be  cajoled  into 
nything.  I  undertook  it  at  first  voluntarily  ; 
ad  no  man  could  or  should  compel  me  to  it ; 
ly  life  they  might  take,  but  my  honour  they 
bould  never  stain  ;  though  I  was  assured  I  could 
asily,  with  their  concurrence,  complete  all  that 
elated  to  them. 

The  senior  colamb  immediately  rising,  desired 
ie  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  not  to  leave  the 
■sembly,  for  1  was  going  out,  till  I  had  heard 
no. 

"  Here  is,"  says  he,  "  this  day  a  thing  started, 
rhieh  I  think  every  whit  as  much  concerns  us  all, 
nd  the  body,  and  every  member  of  the  people  to 
now,  as  it  does  Peter  ;  and  I  am  surprised,  un- 
fits the  present  ragams  believe  what  their  pre- 
decessor would  have  taught  to  be  better  than 
rhat  they  now  teach,  for  nothing  else  can  make 
■  consent  to  it,  that  they  should  scruple  to  let  us 
now  it,  and  keep  us  ignorant,  who  are  worship- 
ers as  well  as  themselves,  of  any  matter  which 
o  nearly  concerns  us  to  know.  I  am  for  obliging 
be  ragams  to  declare  the  truth.  If  this  be  a 
me  prediction,  all  the  relatives  to  it  are  true  ; 
nd  1  insist  that  we  hear  it." 

This  speech  emboldened  several  others,  and  aU 
lie  populace,  siding  with  the  colambs  out  of  curi- 
nty,  cried  out  to  know  it. 

Perceiving  the  racams  still  hush,  I  rose,  and 
eekoning  the  populace  to  silence  : — "  Mighty, 
ing,  you  honourable  colambs,  and  you  good  peo- 
le,"  says  I, a  for  it  is  to  you  I  now  speak,  hear 
16  with  attention.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  the 
ippression  of  the  truth  by  your  ragams,  (charged 
>  their  teeth  by  the  most  reverend  of  their  whole 
ody,  whose  infirmities  rendering  him  unable, 
lough  his  will  is  good,  to  declare  this  secret  to 
ou,)  will  prevent  the  knowledge  of  that  truth 
oar  old  ragam  would  have  taught ;  but  you  arc 
ustaken,  and  that  you  may  know  I  do  not  come 
ere  at  a  venture  to  try  if  I  can  relieve  you,  but 
ith  an  assurance  of  doing  it  if  you  consent,  I 


must  let  you  know,  from  me,  what  the  ragam 
would  have  taught.  The  ragam  would  have  de- 
molished this  trumpery  piece  of  dirt,  this  grimal- 
kin, set  out  with  horrid  face  and  colour  to  fright 
children  ;  this,  1  say,  he  would  have  demolished, 
being  assured  it  could  neither  do  good  or  hurt, 
give  joy  or  grief  to  any  man,  or  serve  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever,  but  to  procure  a  maintenance 
to  a  set  of  men,  who  know  much  better  than  they 
dare  to  tell  you.  Can  any  of  you  believe  this 
stupid  piece  of  earth  hears  me!"  Some  of  the 
ragams  cried  u  Yes  ! "  "  And  that  he  can  revenge 
any  affront  I  shall  give  him?"  Again, "  Yes, 
to  be  sure  !"  u  Let  him  then  if  he  dare,"  says 
I,  whipping  out  my  cutlass,  and  with  the  backside 
of  it  striking  its  head  ofT !  "  This,"  says  I,  "  O 
glumms,  is  what  the  ragam  knew,  and  what  I  defy 
them  to  deny.  Now,"  says  I,  "I  will  further 
show  you,  to  whom  the  old  ragam  would  have 
taught  you  to  make  your  petitions,  and  pay  your 
adoration — and  that  is  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  us,  and  all  things ; 
who  provides  for  us  meat  and  drink,  and  all 
things,  by  causing  the  earth  which  he  has  made 
to  produce  things  necessary  for  our  use.  That 
Being,  whom  you  have  heard  of  by  the  name  of 
Collwarr,  and  are  taught,  at  present,  to  be  afraid 
to  speak  to.  And  I  appeal  to  your  own  hearts,  if 
many  of  you  have  ever  thought  of  him.  Again/' 
says  I, "  let  anything  in  the  shape  of  man,  that 
gives  himself  leave  to  consider  at  all,  only  tell  me, 
if  what  he  can  make,  and  does  make  with  his  own 
hands,  hath  not  more  occasion  to  depend  on  him 
as  its  maker,  than  he  on  that !  Why  then  should 
not  we  depend  upon  and  pray  to  our  maker  t 

"  You  greatly  mistake  me,  O  glumms,"  says  I, 
"  if  you  imagine  I  would  have  all  those  reverend 
men  turned  out  of  employment  as  useless.  No,  I 
find  they  know  too  much  of  what  is  valuable  ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  are  willing  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  mouch,  and  faithfully  to  teach  you 
the  old  ragam 's  doctrine,  and  such  further  lights 
of  the  great  Being  as  they  shall  hereafter  receive, 
let  them  continue  your  ragams  still ;  and  let  others 
be  chosen,  and  trained  up  in  that  doctrine." 

Here  the  poor  old  man  got  up  again  with  much 
difficulty.  "  Mr.  Peter,"  says  he,  "  you  are  the 
mac  predicted  of,  you  have  declared  the  old  ragam's 
mind,  and  all  my  brethren  know  it." 

Finding  I  liad  the  populace  on  my  side,  for  I 
did  not  doubt  the  king  and  the  colambs,  I  put 
the  question  to  the  ragams  :  "  Reverend,"  says  I, 
"  you  see  your  prediction  this  day  about  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  for  if  it  is  a  true  one,  no  force  of  man 
can  withstand  it.  You  see  your  image  disgraced ; 
you  see,  and  1  appeal  to  you  all  for  the  truth  of  it, 
that  what  the  ragam  would  have  taught  lias,  with- 
out your  assistance,  been  disclosed.  I  therefore 
would  have  you  the  first  to  break  the  bondage  of 
idolatry,  and  turn  to  the  true  Collwarr  ;  as  it  will 
be  so  much  glory  to  you.  Will  you,  and  which 
of  you,  from  henceforth  serve  Collwarr,  and  no 
longer  worship  an  idol  t  Such  of  you  as  will  do 
so,  let  them  continue  in  the  mouch.  If  none  of 
you  will,  it  shall  be  my  business  to  qualify  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  true  ragams  to  form  a  succes- 
sion for  that  purpose.  The  issue  of  this  great 
affair  depends  upon  your  answers."  Thev  waited 
sometime  for  a  spokesman  to  begin  ;  and  so  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  get  up,  the  poor  old  ragam  said, 
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"  I  will  cnnrinai-  in  it,  and  do  all  the  little  pood  I 
r.111  ;  and  blessed  be  the  day  this  prediction  is 
fulfilled,  to  Hii wi  eding  generation*.  I  have  lived 
long  t-ii€Mis;h  to  have  mimi  this."  Thou  the  rest  of 
the  regains,  one  by  one,  followed  his  example. 
And  thus,  with  prodigious  acclamations  both  of 
the  ragams  and  pi'oplr,  ended  the  great  affair  of 
religion. 

I  now  unnv  and  more  believed  the  truth  of  the 


disquiet  and  mischief  to  you/'  M  Peter,"  says  he, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  mire  I  have  not  more  trai- 
tors in  my  state  1"  *  Your  majesty  ban,"  say*  I. 
"  How  can  \ou  prove  it  ***  says  he.  •*  But  prw 
inform  me  who  they  are."  •'  I  came  not  hither, 
great  king,"  says  I,  w  to  turn  informer,  but  re- 
former ;  and  so  far  as  that  is  necessary  in  order 
i  to  this,  I  will  give  you  satisfaction.  I  only  deiire 
you  will  wholly  guide  yourself  by  my  direetien 


prediction  ;  ard  told  them,  I  should  have  occasion  |  for  three  days  ;  and  you  shall  be  able  to  help 
for  seven  hundred  men  In-fore  1  Het  out  against     yourself  to  all  the  information  you  can  require, 
the  rebels  ;  and  desired  that  they  might  be  com- 
manded by  Nasgig.     Thin  was  readily  granted. 
I  then  told  tin*:::,  as  I  purj>oscd   to  act   nothing 
without  their  eonrurrence,  I  desired  the  colamh* 


would  remain  in  the  eitv  till  1  bet  out,  that  thev 
might  lie  readily  called  together. 

I  then  desired  1  might  be  quite  private  from 
company,  til!  I  departed. 

I  took  Nasgig  horn..*  with  me,  and  when  we 
cuinc  th'Ti*  :  **  My  «h  ar  fri«*iid,"  says  he,  **  what 
have  you  done  to-day  !  You  have  crabbed  a 
power  hitherto  immoveable  ;  and  I  shall  never 
more  think  anything  too  difficult  for  you  to  at- 
tempt." "  Nai^ig.*'  says  I,  *■  I  am  glad  it  is  over. 
And  now,"  savs  I,  "  vou  must  enter  on  a  new 
employ  ;  but  fir*t,  can  you  provide  me  fifty 
honest,  faithful  giumms,  for  a  particular  expe- 
dition ?  they  must  lie  sensible,  close,  and  tem- 
porising." H''  Kiid  he  would,  and  come  to  me 
Again. 

I  then  desired  a  private  audience  of  the  king  ; 
who,  on  seeing  r.i»\  h"gau  ii|k»ii  my  suee»*ss  at  the 
moil cle  rut t.      I  in  id  his  majesty,  if  I  alone,  nud  a 


without  my  telling  you.  In  the  mean  time, appear 
no  more  thoughtful  tliau  usnal,  or  in  any  other 
way  alter  your  accustomed  habits." 

Nasgig  having  sant  me  the  fifty  men.  I  asked 
them  if  thev  were  to  be  trusted,  and  if  thev  could 
carefully  and  artfully  execute  a  commission  I  had 
to  charge  them  with.  Thoy  assuring  me  they 
would,  I  told  them  I  would  let  them  into  my 
design,  which  would  be  the  best  instructions  I 
could  give  them,  and  let  the  management  atone 
to  them. 

My  confidence  in  them  made  them  twice  at 
diligent  as  all  tin.'  particular  directions  in  the 
world  woidd  have  done  ;  so  I  onlv  told  them  I 
had  a  mind  the  revolted  towns,  and  also  the 
enemy's  army,  should  know  that  the  pennon  so 
long  ago  predicted  of  was  now  at  lirandlegnarp, 
and  had,  as  the  first  step  towards  reducing  then, 
and  killing  the  traitor  Harlokin,  already  altrred 
their  religion  to  the  old  ragam's  plan  ;  and  that 
they  had  nothing  now  to  expect  but  destruction  tn 
themselves,  as  soon  as  1  appeared  against  them 
with  niv  unknown  fire  and  smoke,  which  I  alwavs 


stranger,  could  gain  such  influence  there,  I  might  |  had  with  me  ;  and  that  the  thing  was  looked  upon 


have  ha<l  much  more  if  he  had  joined  inc  ;  esjic- 
cially  us  h'*  had  ,lold  me  he  gave  no  credit  to  the 
Image  ;  ami  that  1  expected  he  would  have  ap- 
peared <m  my  sidi-.  "  Ah  !  Peter,"  says  he, 
M  mouaivhs  neither  .'M-e,  hear,  or  p-Teoivc  with 
their  own  oyus.  ears,  or  understanding*.  I  would 
willingly  hav»»  done  it,  but  Harharsa  pre vented 
me,  by  a*Mir.ng  me  it  would  Ik»  my  ruin  ;  and  as 
he  is  my  bosom   friend,  what  reproaches  mn-4  I 


to  be  as  good  as  done  already  at  Brandle^uarp— 
and  then  to  slip  away  again  unperoeived.  They 
all  promised  me  exact  performance,  and  went 
off. 

Nasgig  then  coming  in,  I  told  him  he  was  now 
under  my  command,  and  must  take  six  hundred 
giumms  with  him  to  Graunde volet ;  tell  You warkee 
to  show  him  my  ship,  and  then  he  must  bring  me 
the  things  I  iiad  described  to  her  by  the  name  of 


have  suffered,  if  it  had  gone  nmi»s  '.—  Nay.  1  will  i  cannon  ;  he  must  bring  them  by  ropes,  a*  I  wai 


tell  you,  that  he  and  Nicer  are  of  opinion  that 
your  eomiiig  hither,  which  is  looked  upon  by  wt 
all  as  Mich  a  He*  lug,  will  oue  day  undo  me  : 
For,  k\  they,  *  Though  he  may  perform  what 
you  exp'vt  from  him,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he 
should  suffer  it  to  redound  to  you.  No,1  say  they, 
*  if  he  can  do  these  great  tilings,  he  can  soon  set 
you  aside.*  Thi.s,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  you, 
is  my  spirit  wasting  within  me  through  ]>cq>etual 
fears  and  jealousies  ;  and  I  cannot  get  these  men, 
who  knowing  al!  mv  secrets  are  feared  bv  me,  into 
my  own  way  of  ri linking.* ' 

M  Mighty  sir,"  «n*  I,   "  don't   think    I    came 
hithi'r  to  jtfinsess,  but  redress  a  kingdom.     I  lived 


brought  ;  and  bring  powder,  which  she  vnsld 
direct  him  to,  and  about  fifty  heavy  halls  which 
lay  in  the  room  with  the  powder.  I  told  him  if 
he  thought  he  should  not  have  men  enough, he 
must  take  more  ;  and  must  be  as  expeditions  as 
was  consistent  with  safety.  1  desired  htm  to  tell 
Youwarkco  1  hoj>ed  in  a  short  time  to  send  for 
her,  and  all  the  family,  over  to  me.  "And  no*. 
Nasgig,'*  says  I,  «*  my  orders  are  finished  ;  bat,*' 
w»ys  I,  »'  the  king  !  1  must  assist  that  good  man* 
I  therefore  want  to  know  the  particular  time* 
Rarliarsa  and  Yaccorabourse  usually  meet." 
"  That,"  says  he,  u  is  every  night  when  she  »  not 
with  the  king ;  for  he  is  excessive  fond  of  her, 


far  mor<>  to  my  f:t«e   in   my  grotto  than  T  can  in  j  and  seldom  lies  without  her  ;  hut  whenever  be 


this  palace  ;  hut  I  imw  desire  you  (drawing  my 
sword  and  putting  it  into  his  hand)  to  pierce  this 
heart's  l»I«M)d,  and  make  voursclf  i-asv  in  mv  death, 
rather  than,  suffering  me  to  survive,  live  in  dis- 
trust of  me.  No,  great  king,"  says  I,  "  it  is  not  I 
that  would  injure  you  ;  but,  though  I  have  l>een 
so  hhoii  a  tine  in  your  dominions,  I  find  there 
an;  tW:*>  who  would,  and  will  too,  unless  you 
exert  the.  monarch  and  shake  off  those  harpies, 
whieh  lying  always  at  your  ear,  an?  ever  buzzing 


does,  Barhnrsa  is  admitted  to  her."  "And  he* 
can  I  know,"  savs  I,  u  when  she  will  or  will  not 
lie  with  the  king!"  u  When  she  is  to  lie  with 
him,"  says  he,  w  the  king  never  sups  withwt 
her."  **  Now,"  savs  I,  "  vou  must  show  me  wsf 
lodging,  that  I  may  find  it  in  your  absence  ;  sna 
give  orders  to  the  guard  to  let  me,  and  whoever 
comes  with  me,  enter  at  any  time."  He  then 
took  me  to  his  chamber  ;  but  I  passed  through 
so  many  rooms,  galleries,  and  passages,  that  I  w* 
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aure  1  should  sever  find  it  again,  so  I  asked  him 
if  Matack  know  the  way ;  and  he  assuring  me  he 
did,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  he  set  out  for 
Graundevolet. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

The  king  heats  Barbaraa  and  Yacoomboune  discourse  on 
the  ploU-Tbej  are  impeached  by  Peter  at  a  moucheratt, 
and  executed.— Jficor  submits,  and  is  re- 


I  had  now  several  important  irons  in  the  fire, 
mnA  all  to  be  struck  whilst  hot.  There  was  the 
securing  religion,  sowing  sedition  amongst  the 
enemy,  tripping  up  the  heels  of  two  ministers,  and 
a  she-favourite,  and  transporting  artillery  in  the 
air  some  hundred  leagues  ;  either  of  which  failing 
might  have  been  of  exceeding  bad  consequence ;  but 
as  the  affair  of  the  ministers  now  lay  next  at  hand, 
I  entered  upon  that  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  king  coming  to  mo  the  next  day,  as  by 
appointment,   and    liaving  assured  me  he  had 
hinted  nothing  to  any  one,  no  not  to  Barbarsa,  or 
Yaccombourse,  told  me,  that  Barbarsa  had  given 
orders  for  stopping  Nasgig  and  his  men  ;  and  had 
persuaded  him  not  to  be  in  such  haste  in  suffering 
me  to  do  as  I  pleased,  but  to  show  his  authority 
and  keep  me  under.    Says  I,  "  Your  majesty's 
safety  is  so  near  my  heart,  tliat  even  want  of  con- 
fidence in  me  shall  not  make  me  decline  my  en- 
deavours to  serve  you.     But  have  you  suffered 
him  to  atop  Nasgig  f"    "  No,"  says  he,  "  Nasgig 
was  gone  sometime  before  lie  sent."    4<  0  !  sir," 
says  I,  "  you  do  not  half  know  the  worth  of  that 
man  !  but  you  shall  hereafter,  and  will  reward 
him  accordingly.    But  now,  sir,"  says  I,  "  to  what 
we  meet  upon  ;  if  you  will,  as  I  told  you,  but 
comply  with  me  for  three  days,  without  asking 
questions,  1  will  show  you  the  greatest  traitors  in 
your  dominions,  and  put  them  into  your  power 
too."    He  promised  me  again  he  would.    "  Then, 
air/*  says  I,  *'  you  must  not  send  to  Yaccombourse 
to  sup  with  you  to-night."     "  Nor  lie  with  me  !" 
u  No,"  says  I.    "  Pray  what  hurt  can  arise  to  my 
affairs  from  her  1"  says  he.    "  Sir,"  says  I,  "  you 
promised  me  to  ask  no  questions."      "Agreed, 
agreed,"  savs  he.     "Then,"  says  I,  "please  to 
meet  me  at  Nasgig's  lodgings  without  being  per- 
ceived, if  you  can  ;  at  least  without  notice  taken." 
u  Good,"  says  he.  "  And  when  you  are  there,  see 
or  bear  what  you  will,  you  must  not  say  a  word 
till  you  are  retired  again."     All  which  the  king 
engaging  to  perform,  we  parted  till  evening. 

I  called  Maleck,  and  asked  if  he  knew  the  way 
to  Nasgig's  lodging.  He  told  me,  very  well ;  and 
the  time  being  come,  he  conducted  me  thither  ; 
where  1  luid  not  waited  long  before  the  king  came, 
most  of  the  court  being  in  bed.  I  desired  the  king 
to  stay  in  the  outer  room  till  I  went  into  the  bed- 
chamber two  or  three  times,  and  I  thought  we 
must  have  put  it  off  till  another  night :  but  listen- 
ing once  again,  I  found  they  were  come  ;  so  I 
called  the  lung,  and  led  him  to  the  place;  entreat- 
ing him,  whatever  he  heard,  to  keep  his  patience, 
or  he  would  ruin  all.  We  first  heard  much 
amorous  discourse  between  Barbarsa  and  Yac- 
combourse, and  then  the  ensuing  dialogue: 

Yac.  My  dearest  Barbarsa,  what  was  all  that 
uproar  at  the  moucheratt  the  other  day  t 


Bar.  Nothing,  my  love,  but  that  mad  fellow, 
Peter,  who  sets  up  for  a  conjuror,  and  wants  us 
all  to  dance  to  his  pipe. 

Yac.  I  heard  he  overcame  the  ragams  at  an 
argument  about  the  Image. 

Bar.  Why,  I  do  not  know  how  that  was ;  but  it 
was  the  doting  old  ragam  did  their  business ;  and 
truly  the  king's  fingers  itched  to  be  on  Peter's 
side,  but  I  gave  him  a  judicious  nod,  and  you  know 
he  durst  not  displease  so  dear  a  friend  as  I  am, 
ha,  ha,  ha ;  am  not  I  a  ead  fellow,  my  love,  to  talk 
so  of  ray  king ! 

Yac.  He  that  wants  but  one  step  to  a  throne,  is 
almost  a  king's  fellow. 

Bar.  And  that  but  a  short  one  too,  my  dear 
Yaccee ;  but  I  must  get  rid  of  that  Nasgig,  though 
I  think  I  have  almost  spoiled  him  with  the  kiug 
toe.  I  don't  love  your  thinking  rascals ;  that 
fellow  thinks  more  than  I  do,  Yaccee. 

Yac.  He  will  never  think  to  so  good  purpose,  I 
believe  ;  but  how  goes  cousin  Harlokin  on  ?  I  find 
Gauingrunt  is  gone  over. 

Bar.  And  so  shall  Basin,  Istell,  Pezele,  and 
Ginkatt  too,  my  dear,  for  I  am  at  work  there;  and 
then  good  night,  my  poor  king  Georigetti !  thou 
shalt  be  advised  to  fly,  and  I  will  keep  the  throne 
warm  for  thee.  I  do  not  see  but  king  Barbarsa, 
and  queen  Yaccombourse,  sound  much  better  than 
Georigetti.  Well,  my  dear,  whenever  we  come  to 
sovereignty,  which  now  cannot  be  long,  if  Nioor 
has  but  played  his  part  well,  for  1  have  not  had 
an  account  of  his  success  yet ;  I  say,  when  wo 
come  into  power,  never  let  us  be  above  minding 
our  own  affairs,  or  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  by 
the  nose,  as  this  poor  insignificant  king  does.  For, 
in  short,  he  may  as  well  be  a  king  of  matts,  as  a 
king  of  flesh,  if  he  will  not  use  his  faculties,  but 
suffer  me  to  make  a  fool  of  him  thus  ;  and  I 
should  be  a  fool  indeed  to  neglect  it,  when  he 
thinks  it  the  greatest  piece  of  service  I  can  do 
him. 

Yac.  Come,  come,  my  dear,  let  us  enjoy  our- 
selves like  king  and  queen  till  we  come  to  the 
dignity. 

Finding  a  pause,  the  king,  who  had  admirably 
kept  his  temper,  even  beyond  imagination,  stole 
into  the  outer  room.  u  Peter,"  Bays  he,  "  I  thank 
you,  you  have  shown  me  myself.  What  fools  are 
we  kings  1  In  endeavouring  to  make  others  happy, 
how  miserable  do  we  make  ourselves  !  How  easily 
are  we  deceived  by  the  designing  flattery  of  those 
below  us  !  Ungrateful  villain !  degenerate  strum- 
pet !  I  hate  you  both.  Peter,"  says  he, "  give  me 
your  sword  ;  I  will  destroy  them  both  in  the  very 
act." 

«•'  Hold,  sir,"  says  I  ;  "your  majesty  has  heard 
sufficient  to  found  a  true  judgment  upon ;  but 
kings  should  not  be  executioners,  or  act  by  passion 
and  revenge  ;  but  as  you  would  punish  that  in 
others,  so  carefully  avoid  it  yourself.  You,  who 
are  in  so  exalted  a  station  as  always  to  have  it  in 
your  power  to  punish  a  known  crime  in  indivi- 
duals, have  not  that  necessity  to  prompt  you  to  a 
violent  act  that  private  persons  have ;  to  whom 
it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  justice.  Therefore, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  summon  the  colambs  to- 
morrow ;  when  Barbarsa  and  Nieor  cannot  fail  to 
attend  ;  and  I  would  also  desire  Yaccombourse  to 
be  there,  you  having  great  proposals  to  make  to 
the  states  which  you  shall  want  her  to  hear.    I 
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will  in  the  moan  time  prepare  the  servants  under 
Quillv,  and  ord(  r  Maleek  with  another  posse  to 
attend,  as  by  your  command,  to  execute  your 
orders  gi\o:i  by  me  ;  and  I  myself  will  impeach 
those  b::d  persons  in  public  ;  and  Nicor,  if  he  will 
not  ingenuously  confess  what  commission  he  watt 
charged  with  from  Barbarsa,  shall  Ik1  put  to  the 
torture*  I  direct,  till  he  discovers  it.** 

The  king  was  very  well  pleased  with  this 
method  ;  so  I  ordered  Quillv,  as  from  the  kins;,  to 
brin*;  all  my  servant*  to  the  assembly,  appointing 
him  his  place  ;  and  Maleek  to  select  me  fifty 
stout  persons,  and  to  wait  to  execute  my  orders  on 
a  signal  given.  So  soon  as  the  assembly  met,  I 
told  them,  since  I  had  concerned  myself  in  their 
affairs,  I  had  made  it  my  business  to  search  ii-to 
the  cause  of  their  calamities  ;  and  finding  some 
of  the  traitors  were  now  approached,  not  only  near 
to,  but  even  into  the  capital  city  ;  his  majesty 
had  therefore  ordered  me  to  ask  tli*-ir  advice, 
what  punishment  was  adequate,  in  their  judg- 
ments, to  the  crime  of  conspiring  against  him  and 
the  state,  and  holding  treasonable  correspondence 
with  his  enemies,  under  the  show  of  his  greatest 
friends. 

I  stopped,  and  looking  at  Barbarsa,  ho  turned 
as  pal"  as  ushe<,  and  was  rising  to  speak  ;  when 
the  senior  colamh  declared,  ifauysueh  thing  could 
be  made  apiM-ar,  the  common  punishment  of  Cr;u-h- 
doorpt  was  t<*>  trivial  ;  but  they  deserved  to  bo 
dropped  alive,  either  into  jr>ximo,  or  Mount  Alkoe. 
The  several  colainht  all  declaring  the  sam«;  to  be 
tin  ir  judgment,  ami  even  those  to  be  too  mild  tor 
their  deserts,  I  then  stepped  up  to  Barharssi,  who 
sat  at  the  king's  \*  ft  hand,  as  did  Yaccnmhourso 
at  his  right  ;  and  telling  them  and  Nicor  they 
were  all  prisoners  of  state,  I  delivered  Barhai-sa 
and  Yaccomboursc  in  custody  to  Quilly  and  his 
men,  and  Nicor  to  Maleek  and  his  men  ;  ordering 
them  into  separate  apartments,  with  strict  com- 
mands that  neither  should  speak  to  the  other, 
upon  pain  of  the  last  pronounced  judgment. 

Barbarsa  would  have  spoken,  and  called  net  to 
the  king,  begging  him  not  to  desert  so  faithful  a 
servant,  for  the  insinuations  of  so  vile  a  man  as 
Peter  :  but  tin*  king  only  told  him,  the  vile  man 
would  be  made  appear  prosi  ntly,  and  he  hoped 
would  meet  his  desert*. 

I  then  stood  up,  and  told  the  assembly  the  whole 
of  what  we  had  heard,  how  it  first  came  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  king  himself  had  been  an 
ear- witness  of  it  ;  which  the  king  eon  firming,  the 
whole  assembly  rang  with  eon  fusion ;  and  revenge 
and  indignation  appeared  in  every  face. 

I  then  proposed,  as  we  yet  knew  not  what  that 
secret  commission  was  which  Nieor  was  charged 
with,  having  enough  against  the  rest,  that  Nieor 
might  be  brought  forth  ;  and,  upon  refusal  to 
answer,  1k»  put  to  the  torture. 

Nicor  appearing  before  the  assembly.  I  told 
him,  1  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  him 
what  commission  he  was  charged  with  by  Bar- 
bara, and  to  whom.  I  told  him,  the  safest  way 
for  his  life,  his  honour,  and  his  country,  was  to 
make  a  true  confession  at  fir«*i  ;  or,  I  had  autho- 
rity to  put  him  to  the  torture  :  for,  as  for  slitting 
and  banishment,  as  they  were  too  slight  to  atono 
for  this  offence,  ho  might  rest  satisfied  his  would 
lie  of  another  sort,  if  he  hesitated  at  delivering 
the  thing  in  its  full  truth. 


My  prelude  terrifying  him,,  he  openly  confessed, 
that  his  last  commission  was  to  several  towns,  u 
from  the  king,  and  with  his  gripsack,  to  order  their 
submission  to  Harlokin,  the  king  not  being  in  any 
condition  to  relieve  them  ;  and  that  a*  soon  is 
they  had  submitted,  Harlokin  would  be  let  into 
this  city,  which  could  not  stand  against  him. 

lie  also  declared,  that  it  had  been  agreed,  and 
the  boundaries  settled,  how  far  Barbarsa,  vho 
was  to  be  declared  king,  and  marry  Yaccomboune, 
should  govern,  and  how  far  Harlokin.  That  Bar- 
barsa was  to  be  styled  king  of  the  oust,  and  Harlokin 
king  of  the  west,  ami  that  either  of  them,  on  the 
other's  dying  childless,  was  to  inherit  the  whofe 
monarehv. 

The  king  declaring  this  to  be  all  true,  and  that 
by  my  procurement  he  heard  it  all  mentioned  but 
the  hist  night  between  Barbarsa  and  Yaecombmuv, 
as  they  were  solacing  themselves  in  bed;  the  whofc 
assembly  ordered  them  to  be  brought  out,  carried 
with  cords  about  their  n«vks,  and  precipitated  into 
Mount  Alkoe. 

I  then  begged  they  might  1**  suffered  to  apeak 
for  themselves  before  execution  ;  and  acquainting 
them  severally  with  the  evidence,  I  first  asked 
Barbarsa  what  he  had  to  say  against  his  sentence; 
he  declared  his  ambition,  and  the  easiness  of  his 
master's  temper,  had  instigated  him  to  attempt 
w  hat  Iiad  been  charged  upon  him,  having  as  be 
thought  a  fair  opportunity  of  so  doing.  I  then 
asked  Yaccom bourse  the  same  question  ;  she  an- 
swered me,  her  ambition  had  been  her  sole  gover- 
nor from  a  child,  and  I  had  done  my  worst  in 
preventing  the  progress  of  that  ;  and  whatever 
else  I  could  do  was  not  worth  her  notice :  bat, 
to  have  reigned,  says  she,  with  some  emotion,  wa* 
worth  the  lives  of  million*:,  and  overbalanced 
everything. 

I  pleaded  liard  for  Nivir,  a«  I  perceived  him  to 
be  only  the  favourite's  favourite,  and  not  in  uV 
scrape  for  his  own  \iews,  more  than  what  he 
might  merit  from  his  new  master.  And,  as  he  had 
declared  the  truth,  ami  I  Ixlievod  I  might  make 
further  use  of  him,  I  obtained  that  he  might  be 
only  committed  to  mo  ;  and  tliat  I  might  hart 
lilKTty  of  pardoning  or  slitting,  as  I  saw  fit.  And, 
as  I  expected,  he  afterwards  proved  very  usefal 
to  me  and  my  designs,  and  I  pardoned  him. 

Before  the  assembly  rose,  a  party  of  the  nature* 
of  Mount  Alkoe  were  ordered  to  convey  Yaccon* 
bourse  and  Barbarsa  to  the  mountain,  sHt  their 
graundcc8,  and  drop  them  there.  And  thus  ended 
the  lives  of  these  two  aspiring  persons. 

When  1  came  home,  I  called  Nicor  before  nw. 
"  You  know,"  says  1,  '*  Xicor,  you  arc  obliged  to 
me  for  this  moment  of  your  life  ;  but  I  do  not 
remind  you  of  it  for  any  return  I  want  to  myself; 
but,  as  you  ax*  sensible  my  endeavours  are  to 
serve  this  state,  I  offer  you  life  and  freedom,  upon 
condition  you  employ  your  utmost  diligence  w 
repair  your  past  conduct,  by  a  free  declaration 
of  every  thing  in  your  power  that  may  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  ycu  know  the 
np rings  by  which  all  these  bad  movements  have 
been  set  at  work.  And  I  desire  your  opinion, 
how  l>cst  to  counteract  the  schemes  formed,  and 
redress  the  e\ils." 

Nicor,  being  fullv  convinced  of  his  error,  and 
having  lost  his  patron,  was  very  submissive ;  and 
declared,  he  believed  none  of  the  provinces  would 
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have  gone  over  to  Harlokin,  unless  they  had 
thought  it  was  the  king's  order  Barbarsa  had  acted 
by;  which  by  hearing  his  gripsack,  they  made  no 
doubt  of.  He  advised  to  send  expresses  with  the 
king's  gripsack  to  such  places  as  had  lately  sub- 
mitted, and  to  such  as  were  about  it,  to  put  a  stop 
to  them.  I  told  him,  I  had  done  that ; "  But  not  by 
the  gripsack,"  says  he, "  and  unless  they  see  and 
hear  that,  they  will  give  no  credit  to  the  message/' 
He  then  gave  me  some  particular  hints  in  other 
•flairs,  of  no  mean  consequence.  And  seeing 
kirn  truly  under  concern,  and,  to  my  thinking, 
sincere  in  what  he  said,  I  told  him,  I  was  an 
absolute  enemy  to  confinement,  and  if  any  person 
of  repute  would  engage  he  should  be  forthcoming 
ipon  all  occasions,  that  I  might  have  recourse  to 
km,  I  would  let  him  have  his  liberty. 

Poor  Nicor,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  great 
men  in  disgrace,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  all 
kis  friends,  after  trying  everybody,  dropping 
•ome  tears,  told  me  next  morning,  he  was  highly 
sensible  of  what  a  dye  his  offences  had  been  ;  for 
thai  not  one  amongst  all  his  former  friends  would 
•ten  look  upon  him  in  his  present  circumstances ; 
wherefore  he  must  submit  to  fate. 

Nicor  having  borne  a  good  character  before 

•educed  by  Barbaras,  and  knowing  that  an  obliged 

enemy  often    becomes    the  sincerest   friend,    I 

pressed  him  again  to  try  his  friends.    He  told  me, 

tverybody  was  shy  of  engaging  in  such  an  affair  ; 

•ad  that  he  had  rather  suffer  himself,  than  meanly 

to  intreat  any  one  into  an  unwilling  compliance. 

" Come,  Nicor,"  says  I,  "will  you  be  your  own 

security  to  me !  may  I  take  your  own  word  f ' 

He  said,  he  could  not  expect  that ;  for,  as  the 

terror  of  slitting  lay  over  him,  and  in  my  hands 

too,   he  could  not  answer  but  he  might  deceive 

me,  in  case  he  should  conceive  I  had  a  design 

against  him  ;  which  I  myself  too  might  have  from 

a,  mistaken  motive. 

m  Why,  then,  Nicor,"  says  I,  "you  are  free;  now 
use  your  own  discretion.  I  think  you  will  never 
cause  my  judgment  to  be  impeached  for  what  I 
have  done ;  but  if  you  do,  I  cannot  condemn 
myself  for  it,  and  hope  I  shall  have  no  reason  to 
repent  it." 

Nicor  fell  at  my  feet,  embraced  them,  and  was 
so  overcome  with  my  generosity  to  him,  that  I 
could  with  difficulty  prevail  on  him  to  rise  again  ; 
saying,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  ashamed  to 
am  my  face.  I  told  him,  I  had  not  done  with 
him,  but  would  use  him  henceforth  as  my  friend ; 
and  ordered  him  to  call  upon  me  daily,  for  I 
might  hare  several  occasions  for  him  ;  and  truly, 
next  to  Nasgig,  he  proved  the  usefullest  man  in 
the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Nsaglg  returns  with  the  cannon^— Peter  Informs  him  of 
the  execution.— Appoints  him  a  guard.— Settles  the  order 
•f  his  inarch  against  Harlokin.— Combat  between  Nasgig 
sai  the  rebel  generaU-The  Battle.- Peter,  returning  with 
HartofchVs  head,  is  met  by  a  sweecoon^-A  public  festival, 
abolished. 


The  tenth  day  Nasgig  arrived,  whilst  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  kimr*s  garden ;  and  hearing  the  trum- 
pst  coming  before,  I  called  out  to  him  to  give 


Nasgig  notice  where  I  was,  and  to  desire  him  to 
alight  there. 

After  ceremonies  passed,  and  I  had  inquired  after 
my  wife  and  children,  and  his  answers  had  in- 
formed me  of  their  healths,  "  Well,"  says  Nasgig, 
"my  friend,  am  I  to  live  or  die?"  "Explain 
yourself,"  says  I.  "  Nay,  I  only  mean,"  says  he, 
"  have  you  discovered  me  to  the  king !'»    "  Pardon 


me, 


says  I, "  dear  Nasgig,  I  must  own  the  truth, 
I  have."  "  Then,"  says  he, "  I  suppose  his  ma- 
jesty has  no  more  commands  for  me."  "  No," 
says  1, "  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that  neither."  "  But 
pray,"  says  he,  "  what  says  Barbarsa  to  it?"  "  O ! 
nothing  at  all,"  says  I,  "quite  quiet."  "Nor 
Yaccombourse  t  did  you  discover  her  baseness  to 
the  king!*'  "Yes,"  says  I,  "and  the  king  be- 
haved  like  a  king  upon  the  occasion."  "  And 
where  are  they  nowl"  says  he.  "  Only  in  mount 
Alkoe,"  says  I.  "  Mount  Alkoe  !"  replies  he ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  that !  how  can  tney  be  in 
mount  Alkoe !  did  they  go  of  their  own  accords  1" 
"  They  fled  off,  I  suppose,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,"  says  I, "  as  your  criminals  go  to  Crash- 
doorpt."  "  Are  they  slit  tool"  says  he.  "  No," 
says  I, "  but  slipped,  I  will  assure  you.  Come,  my 
good  friend,  I  will  let  you  into  the  history  of  it ;" 
and  then  I  told  all  that  had  happened,  and  the 
king's  satisfaction  at  the  judgment  of  the  mouche- 
ratt.  "  And  now,"  says  I, "  Nasgig,  you  may  call 
yourself  the  favourite,  I  promise  you ;  for  his 
majesty  enjoys  himself  but  to  greet  you  on  your 
return.  But  have  a  care  of  power ;  most  grow 
giddy  with  it,  and  the  next  thing  to  that  is  a  fall." 
"  Pray,"  says  he, "  what  is  become  of  Nicor !  is 
he  under  the  same  condemnation  t"  "  No,"  says 
I,  "  Nicor  is  now  by  my  means  absolutely  free  ; 
and  no  two  greater  than  he  and  I.1'  I  told  him 
then  my  proceedings  with  him.  He  was  glad  of 
it,  for  he  said,  Nicor,  he  believed,  was  honest  at 
bottom. 

By  this  time  up  came  the  cannon  ;  and  truly, 
had  my  countrymen  but  the  graundee  to  convey 
their  cannon  at  so  easy  an  expense  from  place  to- 
place,  the  whole  world  would  not  stand  before  us. 
They  brought  me  five  cannon  and  three  swivel 
guns,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  ammunition  than  1 
had  spoken  for. 

I  introduced  Nasgig  to  the  king,  upon  his  return, 
as  the  person  to  whose  conduct  the  safe  arrival  of 
my  cannon  was  owing.  His  majesty,  embracing 
him,  told  him,  the  service  he  had  done  him  was  so 
great  in  the  affair  of  Barbarsa,  and  his  manage- 
ment of  it  so  prudent,  he  should  from  thenceforth 
take  him  into  his  peculiar  confidence  and  esteem. 

Nasgig  thanked  his  majesty  for  his  acceptance 
of  that  act  of  his  duty ;  and  desired  to  know  when 
he  pleased  the  operations  for  the  campaign  should 
begin.  "  Ask  my  father,*'  says  the  king ;  "  do 
you  conduct  the  war,  and  let  him  conduct  you." 

Then  Nasgig  desired  to  know  what  number  of 
troops  would  be  requisite.  I  asked  him  what 
number  the  enemy  had ;  he  said  about  thirty 
thousand.  "  Then,"  says  I,  "take  you  six  only, 
besides  the  bearers  of  me  and  the  artillery  ;  and 
pick  me  out  fifty  of  the  best  men  you  have,  as  a 
guard  for  my  person,  and  send  them  to  me." 

I  showed  these  men  my  cutlasses  and  pistols, 
and  showed  them  the  use  and  management  of 
them ;  and  says  I,  "  As  our  enemies  fight  with 
pikes,  keep  you  at  a  distance  first ;  and  when  you 
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would  a&ault,  toss  by  the  pike  witli  your  Iiaml, 
and  closing  in,  have  at  the  graumlee  ;  and  this 
edge  (allowing  them  the  sharpness  of  it)  will  strip 
it  down  from  shoulder  to  heel ;  you  need  strike 
hut  oner  for  it,  but  be  t>ure  come  near  enough. 
Or/'  nays  1,  **  if  you  tiud  it  difficult  to  turn  aside 
the  pike,  give  it  one  smart  stroke  with  tub,  it  will 
cut  it  in  two,  and  then,  the  point  being  gone,  it 
will  l>e  useless. 

**  These  instructions,"  says  I,  %i  if  rightly  ob- 
served, will  nutkc  us  conquerors." 

Tlit-  next  thing  was  to  Kettle  the  order  of  my 
maivh,  which  I  did  in  the  following  maimer ;  and 
taking  have  of  the  king,  I  set  out. 

First,  Ten  companies  of  one  hundred  men, 
including  officers,  with  each  a  gripsack,  in  ten 
double  lines,  fifty  a- breast. 

Secondly,  lour  hundred  liearcrs  of  the  run  mm, 
with  two  hundred  to  the  right,  the  like  to  the  left, 
as  relays. 

Thirdly,  Two  hundred  men  with  the  anuuuui- 
tion,  stores,  hatchet*,  and  other  implements. 

Fourthly,  Fifty  body-guards,  in  two  lines. 

Fifthly,  Myself  borne  by  eight ;  with  twelve  on 
the  right,  and  as  many  on  the  left,  for  relays. 

Sixthly,  Two  thoic-and  men  in  columns,  on 
each  Hide  the  cannon  and  me  ;  fifty  in  a  line, 
double  lines. 

Seventhly,  One  thousand  men  in  the  rear,  iiftv 
in  a  line,  double  hues. 

I  consulted  with  Nasgig  bow  llurlokin's  army 
lay,  that  I  might  avoid  the  revolted  towns,  rather 
ahooMii"  to  take  them  in  niv  return  ;  for  inv  de- 
sign  was  to  encounter  Harlokiu  first ;  and  1  did 
not  doubt,  if  1  conquered  him,  but  the  towns  would 
surrender  of  course. 

Wlu'ii  we  arrived  within  a  small  flight  rf  his 
army,  1  caused  a  halt  at  a  proper  place  for  my 
eannou  ;  and  having  pitched  them,  which  1  did 
by  several  flat  stones  one  on  another  t*»  a  proper 
elevation,  1  loaded  them  and  also  in\  small-arms, 
consisting  of  six  muskets  and  three  brace  of  pistols ; 
and  placing  my  army,  two  thousand  just  behind 
me.  two  thousand  to  my  right,  and  the  sani'*  num- 
ber to  my  left,  1  gave  a  strict  command  for  none 
of  tlicni  to  stir  forwards  without  orders,  whi.-h 
Nasgig,  who  stood  just  behind  mo,  was  to  give.  I 
then  sent  a  defiance  to  Harlokiu  by  a  gripsaek, 
who  sunt  me  word  h«-  fought  for  a  kingdom,  and 
would  accept  it ;  and,  as  I  heard  afterwards  he 
was  glad  1  did  ;  for  since  the  intelligence  I  had 
scattered  in  Ills  army,  they  had  in  great  numbers 
deserted  him,  and  he  was  afraid  it  would  have 
proved  general.  1  then,  putting  the  end  of  a 
match  into  a  pistol-fian  with  a  little  powder,  l.y 
flashing,  lighttd  it ;  and  this  1  put  under  my  chair, 
for  1  sat  in  that,  with  my  muskets  three  on  each 
Hide,  a  pistol  in  my  rii^lit  hand,  and  five  more  in 
my  girdle.     In  this  manner  I  waited  Harlokin's 


most  ranks,  who,  not  seeing  my  men  stir,  were 
approaching  almost  over  me  to  fall  on  them,  and 
liad  come  to  my  pitch,  I  fired  two  pieces  of  my 
ordnance  at  once,  and  so  mauled  them  that  there 
dropped  about  ninety  upon  the  first  discharge, 
together  with  their  commander ;  the  rent,  bung 
in  flight,  and  so  close  together.  Dot  being  able  to 
turn  fast  cuough  to  fly,  being  stopped  by  that* 
behind  them,  not  only  hindered  those  behind  from 
turning  about,  but  clogged  up  their  own  passage. 
Seeing  them  in  such  a  prodigious  cluster,  I  so 
successfully  fired  two  more  pieces,  that  I  brought 
down  double  the  number  of  the  first  shot;  and 
then  giving  the  word  to  (all  on,  my  cutlass-guard 
and  the  pikemen  did  prodigious  execution.  Bg: 
fearing  the  main  body  should  advance  before  «e 
had  got  in  order  again,  I  commanded  them  to  &U 
back  to  their  former  stations,  and  to  let  the  re- 
mainder of  the  enemy  go  off. 

Tli is  did  ine  more  good  in  the  event  than  if  I 
liad  killed  twice  as  many ;  for  they  not  only  never 
returned  themselves,  hut  flying  some  to  the  right 
some  to  the  left,  and  passing  by  the  two  wing*  of 
their  own  army,  consisting  of  six  thousand  men 
each,  they  severally  reported  that  they  were  all 
tlutt  was  left  of  the  whole  Tan  of  the  army,  and 
that  the  prediction  would  certainly  be  fulfilled,  for 
that  their  companions  had  died  by  fire  and  smoke. 
This  report  struck  such  terror  into  each  wituj, 
that  every  one  shifted  for  himself  and  never 
appeared  more. 

The  main  body,  consisting  of  about  ten  fhonsand 
men,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened  d 
the  wings,  for  Harlokin  had  ordered  the  wings  to  j 
take  a  great  compass  round  to  enclose  lis,  hearing 
we  were  but  a  luuidful,  advanced  boldly :  and  at 
I  liad  ordered  my  men  not  to  mount  too  high,  the 
enemy  sunk  to  their  pitch.  When  they  cane 
nearer,  I  asked  Nasgig  who  led  them,  and  if  it 
was  Harlokiu.  He  told  me,  No,  his  general,  bat 
that  he  was  behind ;  and.  Nasgig  begging  &*  to 
h't  him  try  his  skill  with  the  general, T consented, 
they  not  being  yet  come  to  the  pitch  of  my  can* 
uon.  Nasgig  immediately  took  the  graundee,  and 
advancing  singly,  with  one  of  my  cutlasses  in  his 
hand,  challenged  the  general  to  single  combat 
lie,  like  a  man  of  honour,  accepting  it,  ordered* 
halt,  and  to  it  they  went,  each  emulous  of  gkwj. 
and  of  taking  all  the  advantage  he  could ;  so  that 
they  did  not  suddenly  strike  or  push,  but  some- 
times one,  then  the  other  was  uppermost,  and 
whirling  expeditiously  round,  met  almost  breast 
to  breast ;  when  the  general,  who  had  not  a  pike, 
but  a  pikestaff  headed  with  a  largo  stone,  gave 
Nasgig  such  a  stroke  on  liis  head  that  he  reeled 
and  sunk  considerably,  and  I  began  to  be  in  pain 
for  him,  the  general  lowering  after  him.  Bat 
Nasgig,  springing  forward  beneath  him,  and  risinr 
lisht  as  air  In-hind  the  general,  had  gained  hii 


coining;  and  in  about  an  hour  we  saw  the  van  of  |  height  again  before  the  general  could  turnabout 


his  army,  counting  of  about  ihw  thousand  men, 
who  flew  in  li\e  la  vers,  one  over  another.  I  had 
not  loadetl  m\  cannon  with  ball,  but  small  -Mixed 
stones,  about  sixty  in  each  ;  and  seeing  the  length 
of  their  line,  I  spread  my  cannons'  mouths  some- 
what wider  than  their  breeches,  and  then  taking 
my  observation  by  a  bright  star,  for  there  was  a 
clear  dawn  all  round  the  horizon,  I  observed,  as  I 
retired  to  my  chair,  how  that  star  answered  to 
the  deration  of  my  cannon  ;  and  when  the  fore- 


to  discern  him  ;  and  then  plunging  forward,  and 
receiving  a  stroke  across  his  left  arm,  at  the  sanv  i 
time  he  gave  the  general  such  a  blow  near  the  | 
outside  of  the  shoulder  as  slit  the  graundee  almost  j 
down  to  his  hip,  and  took  away  part  of  the  flesh 
of  the  left  ami,  upon  which  the  general  fell  flat-  . 
tcring  down  in  vast  pain  very  near  me ;  but  not  , 
before  Nasgig,  in  his  fall,  descending,  had  takes 
another  severe  out  at  him. 
Immediately  upon  this  defeat,  Nasgig  again 
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his  place  behind  mo,  our  army  shouting  to 
Jes  ;  hut  no  sooner  had  the  general  dropped, 
n  came  Hariokin,  with  majesty  and  terror 
L  in  his  looks,  and  seeming  to  disdain  the  air 
ie  on,  wared  his  men  to  the  attack  with  his 
When  he  came  near  enough  to  hear  me,  I 
him  vile  traitor,  to  oppose  the  army  of  his 

I  sovereign ;  telling  him,  if  he  would  submit, 
Mild  bo  received  to  mere}*.  "  Base  creeping 
,**  says  Hariokin, "  if  thou  hast  aught  to  say 

worth  hearing,  meet  me  in  the  air ! — this 
shall  show  thee  soon  who  will  most  want 
f\ — and  though  I  scorn  to  stoop  to  thee 
£,  this  messenger  shall  satisfy  the  world 
irt  an  impostor,  and  send  thee  lifeless  hack 
a  fond  king  that  sent  thee  hither."  With 
he  hurled  a  javelin  pointed  with  flint,  sharp 
needle,  at  me ;  but  I  avoiding  it,  "  This 
'  says  I, "  if  words  will  not  do,  shall  justify 
nth  of  our  prediction."  And  then,  levelling 
sket  at  him,  I  shot  him  through  the  very 
,  that  he  fell  dead  within  twenty  paces  of 
but  perceiving  another  to  take  his  room, 
tbstanding  the  confusion  my  musket  had 
.amongst  them,  I  ran  to  my  match,  and 
;  fire  to  two  more  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the 
time,  they  fell  so  tliick  about  me,  that  I  had 
;h  to  do  to  escape  being  crushed  to  death  by 
and  the  living  remainder  separating,  fled 
away,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  I  waited 
i  field  three  days,  to  see  if  they  would  make 
again  ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  it,  tliat 
9  I  could  return,  as  I  found  afterwards,  most 
>  revolting  provinces  had  sent  their  deputies, 
ibemsclvcH  carried  the  first  news  of  the  de- 
to  beg  to  )>e  received  into  mercy  ;  all  of 
i  were  detained  there,  till  my  return  with 
ikin'B  head. 

my  return  to  Brandleguarp,  1  was  met  by 
Lag,  the  colambs,  and  almost  the  whole  bodv 
»  people — every  man,  woman,  and  child,  with 
ireecoe  lights  in  their  liands ;  which  unusual 
in  the  air  gave  me  great  alarm,  till  I  inquired 
sgtg  what  it  meant ;  who  told  me  it  must  eer- 
'  be  a  sweecoan,  or  he  knew  not  what  it  was.  I 
$  again  what  he  meant  by  that,  he  told  me  it 
particular  method  of  rejoicing  he  had  heard  of, 
ever  seen ;  wherein,  if  the  king  goes  in  tri- 
i,all  the  people  of  Brandleguarp,  from  fifteen 
ty,  are  obliged  to  attend  him  with  sweccoes. 
lid  it  was  reported  amongst  thorn,  that  in 
lrbeck's  time  there  were  two  of  them  ;  but 
had  been  none  since. 

icn  we  met  them,  I  perceived  they  had 
;d  into  two  lines  or  ranks  of  a  prodigious 
fi,  at  the  further  end  of  which  was  the  king, 
innumerable  lights  about  him  :  the  whole 
(1  like  a  prodigious  avenue  or  vista  of  lights, 
led  at  the  further  end,  where  the  king  was, 
a  pyramid  of  light.  This  had  the  most 
in  and  magnificent  effect  on  the  eye  that  auy 
of  light  could  possibly  have  ;  but  as  we 
d  tlireugh  tho  ranks,  each  of  the  spectators 
g  two  lights,  one  was  given  to  each  soldier 
9  whole  army.     And  then  to  look  backward, 

II  as  forward,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
ireawble.  We  marched  all  the  way  amidst 
houte  of  people  and  the  sound  of  the  grip- 
9  going  very  slowly  between  the  ranks  ;  and 
igth  arriving  at  the  pyramid,  where  the  king 


was,  I  heard  abundance  of  sweet  voices,  chanting 
my  actions  in  triumphal  songs.  But  I  could  take 
little  notice  of  these,  or  of  my  son  with  hb  flageo- 
let amongst  them,  for  the  extravagant  appearance 
of  the  pyramid,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  very 
sky.  For,  first,  there  was  a  long  line  of  a  full 
half  mile,  which  hovered  at  even  height  with  the 
two  side  ranks  ;  in  the  centre  of  that,  and  over  it, 
was  the  king  single;  over  him,  another  line  shorter 
than  the  first ;  and  again  over  that,  shorter  and 
shorter  lines ;  till  at  a  prodigious  height,  it  ended 
in  one  single  light.  These  all  hovering  kept  their 
stations,  while  the  king  darted  a  little  space  for- 
ward to  meet  me,  and  congratulate  my  success  ; 
then  turning  and  preceding  me,  the  whole  pyramid 
turned  and  marched  before  us,  singing  aJl  the  way 
to  the  city  ;  the  pyramid  changing  several  times 
into  divers  forms,  as  into  squares,  half-moons, 
with  the  horns  sometimes  erect  and  again  reversed, 
and  various  other  figures  ;  and  yet  amongst  this 
infinite  number  of  globes,  there  was  not  the  least 
glaring  or  offensive  light,  but  only  what  was 
agreeable  to  the  people  themselves.  As  the  rear 
of  the  army  entered  the  lines,  they  closed  upon  it, 
and  followed  us  into  Brandleguarp.  While  we 
passed  the  city  to  the  palace,  the  whole  body  of 
people  kept  hovering,  till  the  king  and  myself 
were  alighted  ;  and  then  every  one  alighted  where 
he  best  could.  All  the  streets  and  avenues  to  the 
palace  were  blocked  up  with  people,  crowding  to 
receive  the  king's  beneficence  ;  for  he  had  pro- 
claimed a  feast,  and  open  house-keeping  to  the 
people  for  six  days.  The  king,  the  colambs, 
ragams,  and  great  officers  of  state,  with  myself, 
had  a  magnificent  entertainment  prepared  ns  in 
Begsurbeck's  great  room  ;  and  his  majesty,  after 
supper,  being  very  impatient  to  know  how  the 
tattle  went,  if  told  him  the  only  valorous  exploit 
was  performed  by  my  friend  basgig,  who  opened 
the  way  to  victory,  by  the  slaughter  of  Harlokin's 
general.  Nasgig  then  rose,  desiring  only  that  so 
much  might  be  attributed  to  him  as  fortune  had 
accidentally  tlirown  into  his  scale ;  for  it  might 
have  been  equally  his  fate  as  the  general's  to  have 
fallen.  "  But,  except  that  skirmish,"  says  he, "  and 
some  flying  cuts  at  the  van,  we  have  had  no  en- 
gagement at  all,  nor  have  we  lost  a  single  man  r 
Peter  only  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  commanding 
victory — he  spake  aloud  but  thrice,  and  whispered 
once  to  them  ;  but  so  powerfully,  that  having  at 
the  two  first  words  laid  above  three  hundred  of 
the  enemy  at  their  lengths,  and  brought  Hariokin 
to  his  feet  with  a  whisper,  at  the  third  word  he 
concluded  the  war.  The  whole  time  from  the 
first  sight  of  the  enemy  to  their  total  defeat  took 
not  up  more  space  than  one  might  fairly  spend  in 
traversing  his  majesty's  garden.  In  short,  sir," 
says  Nasgig,  "  your  majesty  needs  no  other  de- 
finite against  public  or  private  enemies,  as  I  can 
see,  than  Peter  ;  and  my  profession,  whilst  he  is 
with  us,  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  state." 

After  these  compliments  from  Nasgig,  and 
separate  ones  from  the  king  and  the  rest,  I  told 
them,  it  was  the  highest  felicity  to  me,  to  be  made 
an  instrument  by  the  great  Coflwarr,  in  freeing  so 
mighty  a  kingdom,  and  considerable  a  people, 
from  the  misery  of  a  tyrannical  power.  "  You 
live,"  says  I,  a  so  happily,  under  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  Gcorigotti,  that  it  is  shocking  but  to  think 
into  what  a  distressed  state  you  must  have  fallen,  : 
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under  the  power  of  a  usurper ;  who,  claiming  all 
as  his  own  by  way  of  conquest,  would  have  reduced 
you  to  a  miserable  servitude.  But/'  says  I,  "there 
is,  and  I  aiu  sorry  to  sue  it,  still  amount  you,  an 
evil  that  you  great  ones  feci  not  ;  and  yet  it  cries 
for  redress.  Are  we  not  all,  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  wretch  amongst  us,  formed  with  the  same 
members  ?  do  wo  not  all  breathe  the  same  air  ? 
inhabit  the  same  earth  ?  are  we  not  all  subject  to 
the  same  disorders  ?  and  do  we  not  all  feel  pain 
and  oppression  alike  ?  have  we  not  all  the  same 
senses,  the  same  faculties  ?  and,  in  short,  arc  we 
not  all  equally  creatures  of  and  servants  to  the 
name  master,  the  great  Collwarr  1  Would  not  the 
king  have  been  a  slave,  but  for  the  accident  of 
being  begotten  by  one  who  was  a  king  ?  and  would 
not  the  poorest  creature  amongst  us  have  been 
the  king,  had  he  been  so  begotten  ?  Did  you 
great  men,  by  any  superior  merit  before  your 
births,  procure  a  title  to  the  high  stations  in 
which  you  are  placed  I  No,  you  did  not.  There- 
fore, give  me  leave  to  tell  you  what  I  would  have 
done.  As  every  man  lias  equal  light  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Collwarr,  why, when  you  have  no  enemy 
to  distress  you,  will  you  distress  one  another  I 
Consider,  you  great  ones,  and  act  upon  this  disin- 
terested principle,  Do  to  another,  what  you,  in 
his  place,  would  have  him  do  to  you  ;  dismiss  your 
■laves,  let  all  men  be  what  Collwarr  made  them, 
free.  But  if  this  unequal  distinction  among**  you, 
of  man  and  man,  is  still  retained  ;  though  you  arc 
at  present  free  from  the  late  disaster,  it  shall  be 
succeeded  with  more  and  heavier.  And  now,  that 
you  may  know  I  would  not  have  every  man  a 
lord,  or  every  one  a  beggar,  remember,  I  would 
only  have  every  scr\ing-man  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  own  master,  and  every  master  his  own  man  : 
For  he  that  has  property,  and  benefits  to  liestow, 
will  never  want  dependants,  for  the  sake  of  those 
benefits,  to  servo  him  ;  as  he  that  has  them  not, 
must  serve  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  them.  But 
then  let  it  be  done  with  free-will  ;  he  that  then 
serves  you  will  have  an  interest  in  it,  and  do  it  for 
his  own  sake  with  a  willing  mind  ;  and  you,  who 
in;  served,  will  be  tenderer  and  kinder  to  a  good 
servant,  as  knowing  by  a  contrary  usage  you  shall 
lose  him.  I  desire  this  mav  now  be  declared  to 
be  no,  or  your  reasons,  if  any  there  are,  against  it." 

One  of  the  regains  said,  he  thought  I  spoke 
what  was  very  just,  and  would  be  highly  accept- 
able to  Collwarr. 

Then  two  of  the  co!aml>s  rose  to  speak  together, 
and  after  a  short  compliment  who  should  begin, 
they  both  detrlarcd  they  only  rose  to  testify  their 
consents. 

The  king  referring  it  to  me,  and  the  colarilm 
consenting,  1  ordered  freedom  to  be  proclaimed 
tlirough  the  city  ;  so  that  every  one  appeared  at 
their  usual  duties,  to  serve  their  own  masters  for 


a  month  ;  and  then  to  be  at  iibertv  to  come  to 
fresh  agreement  with  them,  or  who  else  they 
pleased. 

u  This,  sir,"  says  I  to  the  king,  "  will  now  lie  a 
(\ny  of  joy  indeed,  to  those  poor  hearts  who  would 
have  been  in  no  fear  o»  losing  before,  let  who 
would  have  reigned  ;  for  can  any  man  believe  a 
slave  cares  who  is  uppermost ;  he  is  but  a  slave 
still.  But  now,"  says  I,  "  those  who  were  so  before 
may  by  industry  gain  property  ;  and  then  their 
own  interest  engages  them  to  defend  the  state. 


"  There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  will  trouble  yw 
with  now  ;  and  that,"  says  I  to  the  ragams,  ****, 
that  we  all  meet  at  the  mouch  to-morrow,  to  render 
Collwarr  thanks  for  the  late,  and  implore  fount 
favour."  And  this  passed  without  any  contradic- 
tion. 

When  we  met,  the  poor  ragams  were  at  a  gieat 
loss  for  want  of  their  Image,  not  knowing  whit  to 
do  or  say.  For  their  practice  had  been,  to  pre. 
strate  themselves  on  the  ground,  xnakix:g  several 
odd  gestures  ;  but  whether  they  prayed  or  only 
seemed  so  to  do,  no  one  knew. 

While  the  people  were  gathering,  I  called  to  * 
ragam,  seeing  him  out  of  character  :  **  Suppose," 
said  I,  "  for  I  see  you  want  your  Image,  you  and 
your  brethren  had  received  a  favour  of  the  king, 
and  you  was  deputed  by  them  to  thank  him,  yon 
would  scarce  be  at  a  loss  to  express  your  grati- 
tude to  him,  and  tell  him  how  highly  you  til 
esteemed  his  benefits,  hoping  you  should  retain  a 
ju*t  sense  of  them,  and  behave  yourselves  as  duti- 
ful subjects  for  the  future  ;  and  then  desire  him 
to  keep  you  still  in  his  protection.  And  this,'' 
says  I,  w  as  you  believe  in  such  a  being  as  Collwarr, 
who  understands  wliat  you  say,  you  may  with 
equal  courage  do  to  him  ;  keeping  but  your  mind 
intent  upon  him,  as  if  you  saw  him  present" 
"  Indeed,"  says  he,  "  I  believe  you  are  right,  we 
may  so ;  but  it  is  a  new  tiling,  and  you  nu&t 
excuse  us  if  we  do  it  not  so  well  at  first." 

I  fouud  I  had  a  very  apt  scholar,  for  after  he 
had  begun,  he  made  a  most  extraordinary  prayer 
in  regular  order  ;  the  people  standing  very  atten- 
tive. It  was  not  long,  but  he  justly  observed  the 
points  I  hinted  to  him. 

When  he  had  done,  another  and  another  weal 
on,  till  we  had  heard  ten  of  them,  and  in  every 
one  something  new,  and  very  apropos  ,*  and  seve- 
ral of  them  afterwards  confessed,  they  never  h*! 
the  like  satisfaction  in  their  lives  ;  for  they  had 
new  hearts,  and  new  thoughts,  they  said. 

We  spent  the  six  day  feast  in  every  gaietv  ima- 
ginable, and  especially  in  dancing,  of  which  the? 
were  very  fond  in  their  way  ;  but  it  was  not» 
agreeable  to  me  as  my  own  country  way,  there 
being  too  much  antic  in  it.  New  deputies  daily 
arrived  from  the  revolted  towns  ;  and  several  little 
republics,  not  claimed  by  Georigetti  before,  begged 
to  1)0  taken  under  his  protection  ;  so  that  in  oar 
week,  (he  king  saw  himself  not  only  released  from 
the  dread  of  being  driven  from  his  throne,  M 
courted  by  some,  submitted  to  by  others,  and 
almost  at  the  summit  of  glory  a  sovereign  em 
attain  to. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  visitation  of  the  revolted  provinces  prop:i«d  by  Fetor- 
—His  new  name  of  the  country  received.— Religion  «ttW 
in  the  Went.— Slavery  abolished  thenv-Ltt«mcd  rear* 
with  Peter— Peter  tenches  him  letter*— The  kkof  iw- 
prised  at  written  correspondence. —  Peter  seteribai  tie 
make  of  a  beast  to  the  king. 


The  festival  being  over,  the  colarabs  bene*1  ; 
leave  to  depart ;  but  the  king,  who  now  did  notbun; 
without  me,  consulted  with  me,  if  it  was  yet  proper. 
I  told  him,  as  things  had  so  long  been  in  eonfwaon  ', 
in  the  west,  that  though  the  provinces  had  mad*  j 
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•  submission,  yet  the  necessity  of  their  circum- 
ses,  and  the  general  terror,  might  have  caused 
1  only  to  dissemble,  till  their  affairs  were  corn- 
el again  ;  and  that  as  it  was  more  than  pro- 
e,  some  relations  of  the  deceased  Harlokin,  or 
r  popular  person,  might  engage  them  again  in 
her  revolt,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  improper 
ivise  with  his  colambs  about  the  establish- 
t  of  the  present  tranquillity,  and  not  by  too 
t  a  security  give  way  to  future  commotions  ; 
a*  all  the  colambs  were  then  present,  it  might 
roper  to  summon  them  once  more. 
lien  they  were  met,  the  king  declared  the 
9  particular  satisfaction  he  took  in  that  meet- 
than  he  had  heretofore  done,  when  they  had 
;  put  to  it  for  means  to  secure  their  lives  and 
erties  ;  u  For  now,"  says  he,  u  our  delibera- 
t  must  turn  upon  securing  our  new  acquisitions, 
on  settling  those  provinces,  which  till  now 
>  never  fallen  under  my  power.*'  '*  But,"  says 
'  I  shall  refer  it  to  Peter  to  propose  to  you 
t  at  present  seems  most  necessary  for  you  to 
ider  of ;   and  that  adjusted,    shall  dismiss 

told  them,  "  that  as  the  too  sudden  healing  of 
ads  in  the  body  natural,  before  the  bottom  was 
l  and  uncorrupt,  made  them  liable  to  break 
again  with  greater  malignity,  so  wounds  in 
body  political,  if  skinned  over  only,  without 
ting  and  cleansing  the  source  and  spring  from 
ace  they  arose,  would  rankle  and  fret  within, 
a  proper  opportunity,  and  then  burst  forth 
a  with  redoubled  violence.  I  would  therefore 
tote  a  visitation  of  the  several  provinces  ;  an 
iry  into  their  conduct ;  an  examination  into 
lives  and  principles  of  the  colambs,  the  inferior 
ers,  and  magistrates  ;  and  either  to  retain  the 
or  appoint  new,  as  there  should  be  occasion. 
.  visitation  I  would  have  performed  by  his 
sty,  and  so  many  of  vou  the  honourable 
nbs,"  says  I,  "as  he  shall  sec  fit  should  attend 
in  royal  state  ;  that  his  new  subjects  may  see 
najesty,  and  hear  his  most  gracious  words ; 
being  sensible  of  his  good  disposition  towards 
iy  may  be  won  by  his  equity  and  justice,  to  a 
)us  submission  to  his  government,  which 
ing  but  the  perception  of  their  own  senses  can 
bush  in  the  heart.  This,  I  do  not  doubt,  will 
rer  the  end  I  propose,  and  consolidate  the 
se  and  happiness  of  Norm,  Normus,  I  must 
Doorpt  Swangeanti." 

earing  me  hesitate  at  the  word  Normbdsgrsutt, 
call  it  Doorpt  Swangeanti,  the  whole  assembly 
j  with  Doorpt  Swangeanti ;  and  at  last  came 
.  resolution,  that  the  west  being  now  united 
n  to  the  east,  the  whole  dominions  should  be 
id  Sass  Doorpt  Swangeanti,  or  the  Great  Flight- 

I* 

her  approved  the  visitation,  and  all  offered  to 
rhh  the  king,  but  insisted  I  should  be  of  the 
T  ;  which  agreeing  to  do,  I  chose  me  out  two 
be  most  knowing  ragams  to  teach  the  new 
jion  amongst  them  ;  for  in  ever}'  project  I  had 
view  to  advance  religion. 
ome  were  for  having  the  deputies  released,  and 
latched  with  notice  of  the  king's  intentions  ; 
I  objecting,  that  they  might  disrelish  their 
Inementy  and  possibly  raise  reports  prejudicial 
or  proceedings,  it  was  thought  better  to  take 
n  with  us,  and  go  ourselves  as  soon  as  possible. 


We  set  out  with  a  prodigious  retinue,  first  to 
the  right,  in  order  to  sweep  round  the  whole 
country,  and  take  all  the  towns  in  our  way,  and 
occasionally  enter  the  middle  parts  as  the  towns 
lay  commodious. 

We  were  met  by  the  magistrates  and  chief 
officers  of  each  district  ;  at  some  distance  from 
each  city,  with  strings  about  their  necks,  and  the 
crashoe  instrument  borne  before  them  in  much 
humility.  His  majesty  said  but  little  to  them  on 
the  way  ;  but  ordered  them  to  precede  him  to  the 
city,  and  conduct  him  to  the  colamb's  house  ; 
when  he  was  commanded  to  surrender  his  employ- 
ment to  his  majesty  ;  as  did  all  the  other  officers 
who  held  posts  under  him.  Then  an  examination 
was  taken  of  their  lives,  characters,  and  behaviour 
in  their  stations ;  and  finding  most  of  them  had 
behaved  well  to  the  government  they  had  lived 
under,  (for  their  plea  was,  they  had  found  things 
under  a  usurpation,  and  being  so,  that  govern- 
ment was  natural  to  them,  having  singly  no  power 
to  alter  it,)  upon  their  perfect  submission  to  the 
king,  and  solemn  engagement  to  advance  and 
maintain  his  right,  they  received  their  commissions 
anew  from  his  majesty's  own  mouth.  But  where 
any  one  had  been  cruel  or  oppressive  to  the  sub- 
jects, or  committed  any  notorious  crime  or  breach 
of  trust,  for  the  meanest  persons  bad  liberty  to 
complain,  he  was  rejected,  and  for  the  most  part 
sent  to  Crash-doorpt  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  his 
disgrace. 

We  having  displaced  but  five  colambs  and  a  few 
inferior  officers,  the  moderation  and  justice  of  our 
proceedings  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  both  to 
the  magistrates  and  people. 

Having  observed  at  Brandleguarp  abundance 
of  the  small  images  my  wife  had  spoken  of,  and 
thinking  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  show  my 
resentment  against  them,  I  ordered  several  of  the 
ragams  of  the  west  before  me,  and  asked  what 
small  images  they  had  amongst  them.  One,  who 
spoke  for  the  rest,  told  me,  very  few,  he  believed, 
for  he  had  scarce  had  any  brought  to  him  to  be 
blessed.  "Where," says  I, "is your  great  Imager* 
He  told  me  at  Youk.  "  And  have  not  the  people 
here  many  small  ones  1°  "  Very  few,"  says  he, 
"  for  they  have  not  been  forced  upon  us  long." 
u  How  forced  upon  you,"  says  I  ;  "  don't  the 
people  worship  them !"  "  A  small  number  now 
do,"  says  he.  u  Pray  speak  out,"  says  I ;  u  when 
might  you  not  worship  them  !"  "  Never,  that  I 
know  of,"  says  he,  "  in  our  state  till  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  Harlokin  obliged  us  to  it." 
"  What,  did  you  not  worship  them  before  1"  says  I. 
"  No,"  says  he,  "  never  since  it  has  been  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom,  for  we  would  follow  the  old  ragam's 
advice  of  worshipping  Collwarr,  which  they  not 
admitting  of,  the  state  was  divided  between  us  who 
would  and  they  who  would  not  come  into  the 
ragam's  doctrine,  and  though  Harlokin  was  a 
zealous  Image*  worshipper,  yet  all  he  could  do 
would  not  bring  the  people  heartily  into  it,  for 
Collwar  never  wanted  a  great  majority."  This 
pleased  me  prodigiously,  being  what  was  never 
hinted  to  me  before,  and  I  resolved  not  to  let  my 
scheme  be  a  loser  by  it 

As  we  were  to  visit  Youk  in  about  eight  days, 
I  summoned  the  ragams  and  people  to  meet  at  the 
mouch ;  there  recounting  thegreat  things  done 
bv  Collwar  in  all  nations,  "This  I  could  make 
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appear,"  says  I,  •"  by  many  example,  lv.it  as  you 
have  one  even  at  your  own  towns,  I  need  go  no 
farther. 

'•  1  must  begin  in  ancient  times,  when  I  pro- 
Mi  me  you  :il)  worshipped  an  idol ;  have  you  any 
tradition  before  this  I  "     They  said  «•  No.""   "  This 
Imag'\"  says  1,  **was  worshipped  in  B^gsiirbeck's 
days,  when  :*n  old  ragam,  whose  mind  Collwarr  had 
enlightened  wiih  the  truth,  would  have  withdrawn 
your  reverence  from  the  Imago  to  the  original 
Collwarr  himself ;  you    would   not  consent ;   he 
tlirr*at"iis  you,  hut  promises  success  to  Begsur- 
•    l*-ck.  who  did  consent,  and  he  had  it  to  an  old  age 
|    Th«'n  those  who  would  also  consent,  wore*  no  far 
1    encourag'si  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  independent 
'    kingdom.     Could  nobody  yet  see  the  cause  ?     Was 
i:  not  ap]wrcut  (Collwarr  was  angry  with  the  cant, 
that  would  not  follow  the  old  ragam,  and  cherished 
the  west,  who  would  t     Hut,  to  be  short,  let  us 
ajiply  the  present  instance,  and  sure  it  will  con- 
%  inee  us  who  is  right,  who  wrong. 

"  S>  long  oh  the  west  followed  Collwarr,  they 
Nourished,  and  the  cant  declined  :  hut  no  sooner 
had  the  west  degenerated,  under  the  command  of 
Harlokin,  and  the  east,  hy  my  means,  had  em- 
braced Collwarr,  but  the  tables  were  turned  ;  the 
east  is  found  weighty,  and  tho  west  kicks  the 
beam.  These  things  whoso  sees  not  is  blind 
indeed.  Therefore  let  publication  be  made  for 
the  destruction  of  all  small  images  ;  and  let  the 
harhourers  of  them,  contrary  to  this  order,  be 
slit  :  ami  for  myself,  I'll  destroy  this  mnther- 
m ouster  ;  take  you,  holy  ruganis,  care  to  destroy 
the  Lrooil."  And  having  said  this.  1  liacked  the 
new  idol  to  pieces. 

I  ordered  proclamation  for  abolishing  slavery, 
under  tin*  restrictions  used  at  Hrandleguarp  ;  and 
thus,  having  composed  the  west,  and  given  a 
general  satisfaction,  we  returned,  almost  the 
whole  west  accompanying  us,  till  the  cast  re- 
ceived us  ;  and  never  was  so  happy  a  union,  or 
more  present  to  testify  it,  since  the  creation,  I 
Isdieve. 

1  ordered  several  of  the  principal  men's  sons 
to  <-uurt,  in  order  for  employments,  and  to  furnish 
out  future  colambs  ;  and  this  1  did,  as  knowing 
each  country  will  rather  approve  of  a  member  of 
their  own  body  for  t!i")r  head  than  a  stranger, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  it  in  the  most  natural  union. 
And  then  breeding  them  under  the  eye  of  the 
l.ing  eight  or  ten  years  or  more,  they  are,  as  it 
were,  naturalised  to  him  too,  and  in  bettor  capa- 
city to  serve  both  king  and  country. 

As  mv  head  was  constantly  at  work  for  the 
;j'#od  of  this  people,  I  turned  the  most  t rfilinir 
iuenients  into  some  use  or  other,  and  made  th« 
narrowest  prospects  extend  to  the  vastest  dis- 
tances. I  shall  here  instance  in  one  only.  Tliero 
was  ti*  Youk  a  private  man's  son,  who  by  mere 
.-irriiiciif  J  happened  to  ask  some  slight  question, 
i.nd  h<-  giving  me,  with  a  profound  respect  and 
;/ra<'i  in!  assurance,  a  most  pertinent  answer;  th:it, 
■ind  tie  manner  of  its  delivery,  gave  me  a  pleasure, 
iihirh  upon  further  discourse  with  him,  w:is,  con- 
trary to  custom,  very  much  increased  ;  for  I  found 
in  loin  an  extensive  genius,  and  a  desire  for  my 
i  on  vendition.  I  desired  his  father  to  put  him 
uud«  r  my  car,  which  the  old  man,  as  I  was  then 
in  mi  groat  repute,  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  his  son 
tk-ttirin£  nothing  more,  1  took  him  witli  me  to 


Hrandleguarp.     I   soon   procured   him  a  pretty 
post  of  but  small  duty,  for  I  had  purposed  other 
employment  for  him,  but  of  sufficient  agirineanev 
to  procure  him  respect.     I  took  great  delight  ia 
talking  with  him  on  different  subjects,  and  ob- 
served by  his  questions  upon  them,  which  often 
puzzled  me,  or  his  answers  to  them,  that  he  had  a 
most  pregnant  fancy  and  surprising  solidity,  joined 
to  a  continual  and  unwearied  application.     I  fire- 
fluently  mentioning  hooks,  writing,  and  letters  to 
him,  and  telling  him  what  great  things  'might  be 
attained  that  way,   his   inquisitive   temper,  and 
the  schemes  he  had  formed  thereon,  put  me  upon 
tli ink im.:  of  M.'vcral  things  I  should  never  have  hit 
upon  without  him.     I  considered  all  the  ways  I 
could  contrive  to  teach  him  letters  ;  and  letting 
him  into  my  design,  he  asked  me  how  I  did  is* 
make  a  letter.     I  described  a  pen  to  him,  and  told 
him  I  put  a  black  liquor  into  it,  and  as  I  drew 
that  along  upon  a  flat  white  thing  we  made  use  of 
called  pajHT,  it  would  make  marks  which  way  ever 
1    drew  it,  into  what  sliape  I    pleased.     *  Why 
then,"  says  lie,  "  anything  that  will  make  a  marie 
upon  another  tiling  as  I  please  will  do."    M  True," 
says  1  ;  *•  but  wliat  shall  we  get  that  will  make  a 
Hack  mark  ?"     We  were  entering  further  into 
this  del 'ate.  but  the  king  sending  for  me,  I  left  him 
unsatisfied.      I   stayed   late  with   the  king  that 
night,  so  did  not  see  Lasmeel,  for  that  was  hit 
name,  till  next  night,  wondering  what  was  become 
of  him.     I  asked  him  then  where  he  had  been  all 
the  day  i     lie  told  me  he  liad  been  looking  for  a 
pen  ami  paper.     I  laughed,  and  asked  him  if  he 
lud  found  them !    "  Yes/'  says  he,  "  or  some- 
thing that  will  do  as  well."     So  he  opened  oa* 
siie  of  his  graundec,  and  showed  mo  a  large  flat 
leaf,  smooth  and  pulpy,  very  long  and  wide,  and 
ahout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  almost  like  as 
Indian  fig-leaf.    *■  And   what  am    I  to  do  wick 
thw  ? ' '  savs  I .     "To  mark  it,' '  says  he,  «  and  see 
when-  you  mark."  «  With  what !"  days  I.  u  With 
this,"  says  he,  putting  his  hand  again  into  ha 
grauudee,  and  takiug  out  three  or  four  strong 
sharp  prickles.     1  looked  at  them  both,  and  dap- 
ping him  on  the  head,  •'  Lasmeel,"  says  I,  u  if  yea 
anil  1  were  in  England,  you  should  be  made  a 
privy-councillor."     "  What,  won't  it  do  then  V 
says  he.     I  told   him   we'd  try.     «*  I   thosght," 
says  he,  "  it  would  have  done  Tory  well ;  for  I 
marked  one  all  about,  and  though  I  could  notaee 
inueh  at  first,  !>\  the  time  I   had  made  an-  end 
that  1  did  first  was  quite  of  a  different  colour  fron 
the  leaf,  and  I  could  see  it  as  plain  as  could  be." 
1  told  him,  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  comprehend  whit 
I  meant,  1  would  take  another  method  with  him 
than  with  a  child  ;  so  I  reasoned  from  sentence*, 
backwards  to  words,  and  from  them  to  syllabi*, 
and  so  to  letters.      1  then  made  one,  tho  vowel «, 
told  him  its  sound,  and  added  a  consonant  to  a. 
and  told  him,  that  part  of  the  sound  of  each  ds* 
tinct  letter  put  together,  as  the  two  letters  thca- 
belves  were,  made*  another  sound,  which  I  catted  ■ 
syllable ;  and  that  joining  two  or  moro  of  them  to- 
gether made  a  word,  by  putting  the  same  lettn* 
together  as  made  the  sounds  of  those  syllaba* 
which  made  that  word.     Then  setting  him  a  copy 
of  letters,  which  with  very  little  difficulty  were  to 
be  drawn   upon  tho   leaf,  and  telling  him  tbea* 
souuds,  I  left  him  to  himself;  and  when  he  had 
done,  Uumgh  1  named  thorn  but  twice  over,  b» 
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memory  wis  00  strong  as  to  retain  the  sounds,  as 
he  called  them,  of  every  one  but/,  /,  and  q. 

In  two  months'  time,  I  made  him  master  of  any- 
thing I  wrote  to  him  ;  and  as  he  delighted  in  it, 
be  wrote  a,  great  deal  himself,  so  that  we  kept  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  he  would  set  down 
ill  the  common  oecnrrenoes  of  the  day,  as  what 
lie  heard  and  saw,  with  his  remarks  on  divers 
ihings. 

One  day,  as  the  king  and  I  were  walking  in  the 
gardens,  and  talking  of  the  customs  of  my  country, 
ind  about  our  wars,  telling  him  how  our  soldiers 
fought  on  horseback,  the  lung  could  not  conceive 
**hat  I  meant  by  a  horse.  I  told  him  my  wife 
had  said  tliere  were  neither  beasts  nor  fishes  in  her 
country,  which  I  was  very  much  surprised  at, 
zonsidering  how  we  abounded  with  both  ;  "  and 
therefore,"  says  I,  '•  to  tell  your  majesty  that  a 
bone  is  a  creature  with  four  legs,  you  must  natu- 
rally believe  it  to  be  somewhat  like  a  man  with 
Tour  legs."  «  Why  truly,"  says  he,  u  I  believe  it 
is;  but  has  it  the  graundee  1"  I  could  not  forbear 
smiling,  even  at  majesty,  and  wanted  to  find  some 
similitude  to  compare  it  to,  to  carry  the  king's  mind 
that  way  ;  for  else  he  would  sooner,  I  thought, 
conceive  it  like  a  tree  or  a  mountain,  than  what  it 
really  was  ;  and  as  I  was  musing,  it  came  into  my 
head  I  had  given  Lasmeel  a  small  print  of  a 
horse,  which  I  found  in  one  of  the  captain's 
pockets  at  Graundevolet,  and  believing  it  to  be  the 
•tamp  of  a  tobacco-paper,  had  kept  it  to  please  the 
children  with ;  so  I  told  the  king  I  believed  I 
eonld  show  him  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Ho  told 
me  it  would  much  oblige  him. 

Seeing  several  of  the  guards  waiting  at  the 
garden  arch,  I  looked,  and  at  last  found  one  of 
lasmeel *s  leaves  in  the  garden,  and  cutting  one  of 
tbem  up  with  my  knife,  I  took  the  point  of  that, 
and  wrote  to  Lasmeel,  to  send  me  by  tlie  bearer 
the  picture  of  a  horse  I  gave  him,  that  I  might 
show  it  the  king.  And  calling  one  of  the  guards, 
" Carry  that  to  Lasmeel,"  says  I  ;  "he  is,  1 
believe,  in  my  apartment,  and  bring  me  an  answer 
directly."  Then  falling  into  discourse  again  with 
the  king,  and  presently  turning  at  the  end  of  the 
walk,  I  saw  the  same  guard  again.  Says  I,  "  You 
can't  have  brought  me  an  answer  already." 
"  You  have  not  told  me,"  nays  he,  "  what  to 
bring  you  an  answer  to."     "  Nor  shall  I,"  sayB  I ; 

*  do  as  you  are  bid,"  for  I  perceived  then  what 
the  fellow  stuok  at.  He  walked  off  with  the  leaf, 
but  very  discontentedly.  The  king  said  he  won- 
dered  how   I    could    act  such  a    contradiction. 

*  This,  father,"  says  he,  "  is  not  what  I  expected 
from  you  ;  to  order  a  man  to  bring  an  answer, 
without  giving  him  a  message."  I  desired  his 
patience  only  till  the  man  came  back.  Presently 
lays  the  king, "  Here  he  comes."  "  Well,"  says  lie, 
"  what  answer !"  "  Sir,"  says  the  fellow,  "  I 
bave  only  had  the  walk  for  my  pains,  for  he  sent 
it  back  again,  and  a  little  white  thing  with  it" 
4  Ha,  ha,  says  the  king,  "  I  thought-  so.  Gome, 
rather,  own  you  have  for  once  been  in  the  wrong  ; 
Tor  I  am  sure  you  intended  to  give  him  a  message, 
but  haviug  forgot  it,  would  not  submit  to  be  told 
of  your  mistake  by  a  guard."  1  looked  very  grave, 
rrudiiig  what  Lasmeel  had  wrote,  which  was  to 
tell  me  he  had  obeyed  my  orders  by  sending  the 
bone,  for  he  was  just  then  drawing  it  out  upon  a 
leaf. 


M  Come,  come,"  says  the  kmg,  "  give  the  man 
his  message,  father,  and  let  him  go  again."  "  Sir/' 
says  I,  "  there  is  no  need  of  that ;  he  has  punc- 
tually obeyed  me,  and  Lasmeel  was  then  at  the 
table  in  my  oval  chamber  with  a  leaf,  and  this 
picture,  in  ray  hand,  before  him." 

The  king  was  ready  to  sink  when  I  said  so, 
and  showed  the  print.  '*  Truly,  father,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  been  to  blame  to  question  you  ;  for 
though  these  things  are  above  my  comprehension, 
I  am  not  to  think  anything  beyond  your  skill."  I 
made  no  reply  to  it,  but  showing  the  king  the 
picture,  the  guard  sneaked  off,  and  glad  lie  was, 
I  believe,  he  could  do  so. 

I  went  then  upon  the  explanation  of  my  horse, 
and  answering  fifty  questions  about  him  ;  at  last 
he  asked  what  his  inside  was.  u  Exactly  the  same 
as  your  majesty's,"  said  I.  "  And  can  he  cat  and 
breathe  too?"  says  he.  "Just  as  you  can," 
says  I.  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  I  should  never  have 
believed  there  had  been  such  a  creature ;  what 
would  1  give  for  one  of  them  !"  I  set  forth  the 
divers  other  uses  we  put  them  to,  besides  the 
wars ;  and  by  the  picture,  with  some  supposed 
alterations,  I  described  a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  num- 
berless other  quadrupeds,  my  account  of  which 
gave  him  great  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Peter  send*  for  his  family. — A  rUing  of  former  slaves  on 
tliat  account.— Take*  &  view  of  the  city.— Dsseriptkm  of 
it,  and  of  tlie  country. — Hot  and  oold  hprings. 


Having  now  some  leisure  time  on  my  hands  to 
consider  over  my  own  affairs,  I  had  thoughts  of 
transporting  my  family  with  all  my  effects  to  Sass 
Doorpt  Swangcanti,  but  yet  had  no  mind  to  relin- 
quish all  thought  of  my  ship  and  cargo  ;.  for  the 
greatest  part  of  this  was  still  remaining,  I  having 
had  but  the  pickings  through  the  gulf.  I  had 
once  a  mind  to  have  gone  myself,  but  considering 
the  immense  distance  over  sea,  though  I  had  once 
come  safe,  1  thought  I  ought  not  to  tempt  Pro- 
vidence where  my  presence  was  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Nasgig,  to  whose  care  and  conduct  any  enter- 
prise might  be  trusted,  offered  his  services  to  go 
and  execute  any  commands  I  should  give  him. 
His  only  difficulty,  he  said,  was,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  remember  the  different 
names  of  many  tliiugs,  which  he  lind  no  idea  of  to 
convey  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his  mind  when 
he  saw  them  ;  but,  barring  tliat,  he  doubted  not 
to  give  me  satisfaction.  1  told  him  I  would  send 
an  assistant  with  him,  who  could  remember  wliat- 
ever  1  once  told  him  ;  and  that  I  might  not 
burden  his  memory  with  names  only,  Lasmeel 
fchonld  carry  his  memory  with  him,  and  that  he 
(Nasgig)  should  only  have  the  executive  part. 

Lasmeel,  who  had  sat  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  put  in  for  a  share  in  the  adventure,  having  a 
longing  desire  to  see  the  ship,  told  Nasgig  he  had 
a  peculiar  art  of  memory,  so  as  to  remember  what- 
ever he  would  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  tliat  if 
he  carried  that  with  him,  they  need-  fear  no 
mistakes. 

The  king  having  granted  roe  as  many  of  his 
guards  as  I  pleased  for  the  carriage  of  my  things, 
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wo  appointed  them  to  be  ready  on  the  fourth  day, 
when  Nasgig  and  Lasmeel  net  out  with  them. 

I  ordered  Lasmeel,  however,  to  be  with  me  the 
next  morning,  that  we  might  set  down  proper 
instructions,  which  I  told  him  would  be  verj-  long, 
and  that  he  must  bring  a  good  number  of  leaves 
with  liim. 

When  Lasmeel  entered  my  chamber  next  morn- 
ing, he  informed  me  that  the  whole  city  was  in  an 
uproar,  especially  those  who  had  been  freed  by  me. 
*'  What,"  says  I,  "  have  they  so  soon  forgot  their 
subjection,  to  misapply  their  liberty  already  I  Hut 
step  and  bring  me  word  what's  the  matter,  and 
order  some  oi  the  ringleaders  hither  to  me." 

Lnsmoel  upuii  inquiry  found,  that  it  had  been 
given  out  I  was  going  to  leave  the  country,  and 
thev  all  said  wherever  I  went,  thev  were  deter- 
mined  to  gn  and  settle  with  me  ;  for  if  I  left 
them,  they  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  again. 
However,  he  brought  some  of  them  to  me,  and 
upon  my  telling  them  I  thanked  them  for  their 
affection  to  mo,  but  blamed  them  for  showing  it 
in  so  tumultuous  a  manner  ;  and  that  I  was  so  far 
from  intending  to  leave  them,  tliat  1  was  sending 
for  my  family  and  effects,  in  order  to  settle 
amongst  tliem  ;  they  rejoiced  very  much,  and  told 
me  they  would  carry  the  good  news  to  their  com- 
panions, and  disperse  immediately.  But  I  was 
now  in  more  perplexity  tlian  before,  for  they  hav- 
ing signified  my  designs  to  the  rest,  they  rushed 
into  the  gallery  in  such  numbers,  that  they  forced 
up  to  my  very  chamber.  I  told  them,  this  was  an 
unprecedented  manner  of  using  a  person  they 
pretended  a  kindness  for  ;  and  told  them,  if  they 
made  use  of  such  risings  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  me,  it  would  be  the  direct  means  to  oblige  me 
to  leave  them  :  "  For,"  says  I,  ••  do  you  think  I 
can  he  safe  in  a  kingdom,  where  greater  deference 
is  paid  to  me  than  to  the  crown  ! "  They  begged 
my  pardon,  they  said,  and  would  obey  me  in  any- 
thing ;  but  the  present  trouble  was,  only, to  offer 
their  services  to  fetch  my  family  and  goods,  or  to 
do  anything  else  I  should  want  them  for  ;  and  if 
I  would  favour  them  in  that,  they  would  retire 
directly.  I  told  them,  when  I  had  considered  of 
it,  they  should  hear  from  me  ;  and  this  again 
quieted  them. 

This  disturbance  not  only  took  up  much  of  my 
time,  which  I  could  have  better  employed, but  put 
mc  to  a  nonplus  how  to  come  off  with  them,  till 
I  sent  MaJeck  to  tell  them,  though  I  set  a  great 
value  upon  thoir  esteem,  yet,  after  what  had 
]>asflod,  it  would  be  the  most  unadvisable  thing  in 
nature  for  me  to  accept  their  kindness  ;  for  having 
l>eforc  requested  a  body  of  men  of  the  king,  as  he 
had  graciously  granted  them,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferring them  to  the  king,  should  I  now  relinquish 
his  grant,  and  make  use  of  their  offer  ;  and  after 
this  I  heard  no  more  of  it. 

I  had  scarce  met  with  a  more  difficult  task 
than  to  fix  exact  rules  for  the  conduct  of  my  pre- 
sent undertaking  ;  there  being  so  many  things  to 
be  expressed,  wherein  the  least  perplexity  arising 
mi?ht  have  caused  both  delay  and  damage.  For 
I  was  not  only  forced  to  sot  down  the  things  I 
would  have  brought,  but  the  manner  and  method 
of  parking  and  securing  them  ;  but  ns  Lasmeel 
rould  read  my  writing,  to  Pedro  at  home,  and 
Youwarkee  on  board,  it  would  be  a  means,  though 
far  fi-om  en  expeditious  one,  of  bringing  matters 


into  some  order.  And  after  I  had  done,  as  I 
thought,  I  could  have  enumerated  many  more 
things,  and  was  obliged  to  add  an  el  cetera  to  the 
end  of  my  catalogue  ;  and  while  they  were  ready 
for  flight,  1  added  divers  other  particulars  and 
circumstance*.  Nay,  when  they  were  eTen  npon 
the  graundec,  I  recollected  the  most  material  thing 
of  all ;  for  my  greatest  concern  was, having  broken 
up  so  many  of  my  chests,  to  find  package  for  the 
things  ;  I  say,  even  so  late  as  thai,  I  bethought 
me  of  the  several  great  water-casks  I  had  on 
board,  that  would  hold  an  infinite  number  of  smaD 
things,  and  would  be  slang  easily  ;  so  I  stopped 
them,  and  set  down  that ;  and  they  were  no  sooner 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  remembering  twenty 
more,  1  was  then  forced  to  trust  them  to  my  rf 
cetera. 

I  had  sent  my  own  flying  chair  to  bring  the 
lK>ys,  who  had  not  the  graundce  ;  with  orders  for 
Pedro  to  sit  tied  in  the  chair,  with  Dicky  tied  m 
his  arms  ;  Jemmy  to  sit  tied  to  the  board  before 
the  chair,  and  David  behind  :  so  I  hoped  they 
would  come  safe  enough  ;  and  then  my  wife  and 
Surv  were  able  to  help  themselves. 

Having  despatched  my  caravan,  and  being  all 
alone,  I  called  Qnilly  the"  next  morning,  and  tell- 
ing him  I  had  thoughts  of  viewing  the  country, 
I  bade  him  prepare  to  go  with  me. 

I  had  now  been  here  above  six  months,  and  yet 
upon  coming  to  walk  gravely  about  the  city",  I 
found  myself  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  place  as  if  that  had  been  the  first  day  of 
my  arrival,  though  I  had  been  over  it  seven! 
times  in  my  chair. 

This  city  is  not  only  one  of,  but  actually  the 
most  curious  piece  of  work  in  the  world,  and  con- 
sists of  one  immense  entire  stone  of  a  consider- 
able height,  and  it  may  be  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  near  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  The  streets  and 
habitable  part  of  it  are  scooped  as  it  were  out  of 
the  solid  stone,  to  the  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  very  flat  and  smooth  at  bottom,  the  rock 
rising  perpendicular  from  the  streets  on  each  side. 
The  figure  of  the  city  is  a  direct  square  ;  each 
side  about  six  miles  long,  with  a  large  open  circle 
in  the  centre  of  the  square,  about  a  mile  in  da> 
mctcr  ;  and  from  each  of  the  sides  of  the  outer 
streets  to  the  opposite  side  runs  another  street, 
cutting  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Along  the  whole  face  of  the  rock,  bounding  tbe 
streets  and  the  circle,  there  are  archways.  Tho* 
in  the  circle,  and  the  four  cross  streets,  for  the 
gentry  and  better  people  ;  and  those  in  the  oiter 
streets  for  the  meaner  ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  know 
as  by  a  sign,  where  a  great  man  lives,  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  entrance,  and  lavish  distribution 
of  the  pillars,  carving,  and  statues  about  h*  , 
portico,  within  and  without.  For  as  thev  have  do  ! 
doors,  you  may  look  in,  and  are  not  forbid  en- 
trance ;  and  though  it  should  look  odd  to  ■■ 
English  reader,  that  an  Englishman  should  speak 
with  pleasure  of  a  land  of  darkness,  as  that  almost 
was  ;  yet  I  am  satisfied,  whoever  shall  sec  it  after 
me  will  be  persuaded,  that  for  the  real  grandeur 
of  their  entrances,  and  for  the  magnificence  of 
the  apartments  and  sculpture,  no  part  of  the 
universe  can  produce  the  like  ;  and  though  within 
doors  there  is  no  other  manner  of  light  than  the 
sweecoes,  yet  that,  when  you  are  once  used  to  H, 
is  so  agreeable  and  free  from  all  noisome  savour, 
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that  I  never  once  regretted  the  loss  of  the  sun 
jithin  doors,  though  I  often  have  when  abroad  ; 
bat  then  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  proper 
inhabitant* ;  though  they  can  no  more  see  in  total 
darkness  than  m ysefc 

I  have  been  over  some  of  these  private  houses, 
which  contain,  it  may  be,  thirty  rooms  great  and 
mall,  some  higher,  some  lower,  full  of  sweecoe- 
Ughts,  and  extremely  well  proportioned  and  beau- 

The  king's  palace,  with  all  the  apartments, 
stands  in,  and  takes  up,  one  full  fourth-part  of  the 
iquare  of  the  whole  city,  and  is  indeed  of  itself  a 
perfect  city. 

There  is  no  great  man's  house  without  one  or 
more  long  galleries,  for  the  ladies  to  divert  them- 
selves at  diveii  sports  in  ;  particularly  at  one  like 
our  bowls  on  a  bowling-green,  and  at  somewhat 
like  nine-holes;  at  which  they  play  for  wines, 
and  drink  a  great  deal,  for  none  of  them  will 
intoxicate. 

In  my  walk  and  survey  of  the  city,  one  of  the 
colambs  being  making  a  house  to  reside  in  when 
at  Brandleguarp,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  in.  I 
saw  there  abundance  of  botts  stand  filled  with  a 
greenish  liquor,  and  asked  Quilly  what  that  was : 
he  said,  it  was  what  the  stone-men  used  in  making 
the  houses.  I  proceeded  further  in,  where  I  saw 
several  men  at  work,  and  staid  a  good  while  to 
observe  them.  Each  man  had  a  bott  of  this  liquor 
in  his  left  hand,  and  stood  before  a  large  bank  of 
stone,  it  may  be  thirty  feet  high,  reaching  forward 
op  to  the  ceiling  of  the  place,  and  ascending  by 
steps  from  bottom  to  top  ;  the  workmen  standing 
some  on  one  step,  some  on  another,  pouring  on 
this  liquor  with  their  left  hands,  and  with  their 
right  holding  a  wooden  tool,  shaped  like  a  little 
spadle.  I  observed,  wherever  they  poured  on  this 
water,  a  smoke  arose  for  a  little  space  of  time  ; 
and  then  the  place  turned  white,  which  was  scraped 
off  like  fine  powder  with  the  spadle-hand  ;  and 
then  pouring  new  liquor,  he  scraped  again,  work- 
ins  au  the  while  by  sweecoe-lights. 

Having  my  watch  in  my  pocket,  I  measured  a 
spot  of  a  yard  long,  about  a  foot  high,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  on  the  upper  flat,  to  see  how  long  he 
would  be  fetching  down  that  piece  ;  and  he  got  it 
away  in  little  above  two  hours.  By  this  means  I 
came  to  know  how  they  made  their  houses  ;  for 
I  had  neither  seen  any  tool  I  thought  proper,  or 
even  iron  itself,  except  my  own,  since  I  came  into 
the  country.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the 
scrapings  of  this  stone,  and  a  portion  of  common 
earth,  mixed  with  a  water  they  have,  will  cement 
like  plaster ;  and  they  use  it  in  the  small  orna- 
mental work  of  their  buildings.  I  then  went  fur- 
ther into  this  house,  where  I  saw  one  making  the 
figure  of  a  glumm  by  the  same  method  ;  but,  it 
standing  upright  in  the  solid  rock  against  the 
wall,  the  workman  held  his  liquor  in  an  open  shell, 
and  dipping  such  stuff  as  my  bed  was  made  of, 
bound  up  in  short  rolls,  some  larger,  some  less, 
into  the  liquor,  he  touched  the  figure,  and  then 
■craped  till  he  had  reduced  it  into  a  perfect 
piece. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  this  work  rids 
away  ;  for  in  ten  months'  time  after  I  saw  it,  this 
house  was  completed,  having  a  great  number  of 
fine,  large,  and  lofty  rooms  in  it,  exquisitely  carved 
to  ail  appearance. 


My  wonder  ceased  as  to  the  palace,  when  I  saw 
how  easily  this  work  was  done  ;  but  sure  there  is 
no  other  such  room  in  the  world  as  Begsurbeok's, 
that  I  described  above. 

The  palace,  as  I  said  before,  taking  up  one 
quarter  of  the  city,  opens  into  four  streets  by  four 
different  arches ;  and  before  one  of  the  sides,  which 
I  call  the  front,  is  a  large  triangle,  formed  by  the 
entrance  out  of  one  of  the  cross  streets,  and  the 
two  ends  of  the  front  of  the  palace.  Along  the 
lower  front  of  it,  all  the  way,  runs  a  piazza  of  con- 
siderable height,  supported  by  vast  round  columns, 
which  seemed  to  bear  up  the  whole  front  of  the 
rock  ;  over  which  was  a  gallery  of  equal  length, 
with  balustrades  along  it,  supported  with  pillars 
of  a  yet  finer  make  ;  and  over  that  a  pediment, 
with  divers  figures,  and  other  work  to  the  top  of 
the  rock ;  which,  being  there  quite  even  for  its 
whole  length,  was  inclosed  witn  balustrades  be- 
tween pedestals  all  the  way  ;  on  which  stood  the 
statues  of  their  ancient  kings,  so  large  as  to  appear 
equal  to  the  life.  The  other  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  were  dwellings  for  divers  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  palace.  Under  the  middle  arch  of  the 
{>iazza,  was  the  way  into  the  palace,  through  a 
ong,  spacious,  arched  passage,  whose  further  end 
opened  into  a  large  square  ;  on  each  side  of  this 
passage  were  large  stair-cases,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  by  which  you  ascend  gradually,  and  without 
steps,  into  the  upper  apartments. 

The  next  morning  we  took  another  walk,  for  I 
told  Quilly  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  prospect  of  the 
country ;  we  then  went  out  at  the  back  arch  of 
the  palace,  as  we  had  the  day  before  at  one  of  the 
sides ;  there  being  a  like  passage  through  the 
rock  from  that  we  went  out  at,  to  an  opposite  arch 
leading  into  the  garden.  I  say,  we  went  out  at 
the  back  arch,  and  after  passing  a  large  quadran- 
gle with  lodgings  all  round  it,  we  ascended  through 
a  cut  in  the  rock  to  a  large  flat,  where  we  plainly 
saw  the  black  mountain  with  its  top  in  the  very 
sky,  the  sides  of  which  afforded  numberless  trees, 
though  the  ground  within  view  afforded  very 
little  verdure,  or  even  shrubs.  But  the  most 
beautiful  sight  from  the  rock,  was  to  see  the  peo- 
ple come  home  loaded  from  the  mountain,  and 
from  the  woods,  with,  it  may  be,  forty  pounds' 
weight  each  on  their  backs  ;  and  mounting  over 
the  rock,  to  see  them  dart  along  the  streets  to 
their  several  dwellings,  over  the  heads  of  thousands 
of  others  walking  in  all  parts  of  the  streets,  whilst 
others  were  flying  other  ways.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  see  a  man  walking  gravely  in  one 
street,  and  as  quick  as  thought  to  sec  him  over 
the  rock,  settled  in  another,  perhaps  two  miles 
distant. 

The  near  view  of  the  country  seeming  so  barren, 
naturally  led  me  to  ask  Quilly  from  whence  they 
got  provision  for  so  many  people  as  the  city  con- 
tained ;  which,  to  be  sure,  could  not  be  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand.  He  told  me  they  had 
nothing  but  what  came  from  the  great  forest,  or 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain.  "  But  for  the  grain 
of  it,  and  some  few  outward  marks,"  says  f,  "  I 
could  have  sworn  I  had  eaten  some  of  my  country 
beef  the  other  day  at  the  king's  table."  "  I  don't 
know  what  your  beef,  as  you  call  it,  is,  but  I  am 
sure  we  have  nothing  here,"  says  he,  "  but  the 
fruit  of  some  tree  or  shrub,  that  ever  I  heard  of." 
u  I  wonder,"  says  I,  "  Quilly,  how  your  cooks 
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dress  their  victual* !  I  have  eaten  many  things 
boiled,aud  otherwise  dressed  hot ;  but  have  seen  no 
rivers  or  water,  since  I  came  into  this  country, 
except  fur  drinking  or  washing  my  hand*,  and  1 
don't  know  where  that  comes  from.  And  another 
thing"  says  I,  "  surprises  me  ;  though  I  sec  no 
sun  as  we  have,  to  warm  the  air,  you  are  very 
temperate  in  the  town,  and  it  is  seldom  cold  here ; 
but  I  neither  see  fire  nor  smoke."  rt  We  have," 
says  Quilly,  "  several  very  good  springs  under 
the  palace,  both  of  hot  wator  and  cold  ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  do  with  fires  ;  we  see 
the  dread  of  them  sufficiently  at  Mount  Alkoe. 
Our  cooks  drum  their  fruits  at  the  hot  springs." 
u  That's  a  fancy,"  says  I  ;  fc  they  cannot  boil  them 
there."  "  I  am  Mire  we  have  no  other  dressing," 
says  he.  "  Well,  (Quilly,"  says  I,  u  we'll  go  home 
now,  the  way  you  told  me  of,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  show  me  the  springs  ;  but  pray,  how  come 
you  to  )m)  so  much  afraid  of  Mount  Alkoe  f  1 
suppose  your  eyes  won't  bear  the  light,  is  not 
that  all !"  u  No,  no,"  says  (Quilly,  "  that  is  the 
country  of  bad  men  ;  some  of  us  have  flown  over 
there  accidentally,  when  the  mountain  has  been 
cool,  as  it  is  sometimes  for  a  good  while  together, 
and  have  heard  such  noises  as  would  frighten  any 
honest  man  out  of  his  senses  ;  for  there  they  beat 
and  punish  bad  men."  I  eould  not  make  much 
of  his  story,  nor  did  I  inquire  further  ;  for  I  liad 
before  determined  if  possible  to  get  over  thither. 
As  wc  were  now  come  into  the  garden,  I  ordered 
Quilly  to  get  ready  my  dinner,  and  I  would  come 
in  presently. 

We  went  next  morning  to  view  the  springs,  and 
indeed  it  was  a  sight  well  worth  considering  *  we 
w«ro  in  divers  offices  under  the  rock,  (Quilly  car- 
ry ing  two  globe  lights  before  me,)  in  wliieh  were 
springs  of  v<  ry  clear  water,  some  of  hot,  and  some 
of  eolil,  rising  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  floor.  We  then  went  into  tin* 
kitchen,  which  was  bigger  than  I  ever  saw  one  of 
our  churches  ;  and  where  were  a  great  uiui'Int 
of  these  springs,  the  hot  all  boiling  full  speed  day 
and  night,  and  smoking  like  a  cauldron,  the  water 
rising  through  very  small  chinks  in  the  stone  into 
basins,  some  bigger,  some  less  ;  and  they  had 
several  deep  stone;  jars  to  set  anything  to  boil  in. 
Hut  what  was  the  most  surprising  was,  you  -should 
see  a  spring  of  very  cold  water  within  a  few  feet 
of  one  of  hot,  and  they  never  rise  higher,  or  sink 
lower  than  where  th««y  are.  I  talked  with  the 
master-cook,  an  ingenious  nmn,  about  them  ;  and 
he  told  me,  they  lie  in  this  manner  all  over  the 
rocky  part  of  tin;  country  ;  and  that  die  first 
thing  any  one  dries  in  looking  out  for  a  house  is 
to  see  fur  the  water,  whether  both  hot  and  cold 
may  be  found  within  the  compass  he  designs  to 
make  use  of,  and  finding  that,  he  goes  on,  or  cl*v 
searches  another  place.  And  he  told  me,  where 
this  con  veil  ioncv  was  not  in  great  plenty,  the  peo- 
ple did  not  inhabit  ;  which  made  the  towns  all  so 
very  populous.  He  said  too,  that  those  warm 
springs  made  the  air  more  wholesome  about  the 
towns,  than  in  other  part*  where  there?  were  none 
of  them.  I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  which 
finished  my  search  for  that  time. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Peter  tends  for  hit  f smlly.-- Peadleii  ambj  grist  a  Is*** 
loua  account  of  tho  peopling  of  that  country.— Their  soUry 
and  government.— Peter's  discourse  on  trade*— Youwvfae 
arrives.— Invites  tho  king  and  nobles  to  a  treat— Send*  to 
Graundevolet  for  fowls. 


The  days  hanging  heavy  on  my  hands  till  the 
arrival  of  my  family,  I  sent  Pendlehamby  word, 
that  as  I  had  sent  for  my  family  and  effects,  in 
order  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  expected  them 
very  soon,  I  should  be  glad  of  his,  my  brother 
and  sister's  company,  to  welcome  them  on  their 
arrival. 

My  father  came  alone,  wliieh  save  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  myself  in  the  rise  and  policy 
of  the  state  ;  as  I  purposed  to  take  several  farther 
steps  in  their  affairs,  if  they  might  prove  agree- 
able and  consistent.  For  hitherto,  having  hid  only 
slight  sketches  or  hints  of  things,  I  could  form  no 
just  idea  of  the  whole  of  their  laws,  customs,  tad 
government.  Explaining  myself,  therefore,  to 
him,  I  begged  his  instruction  in  those  particolan. 

"  Son  Peter,' '  says  my  father, u  yon  have  already 
done  too  much  in  a  short  time,  to  leave  any  nam 
to  think  you  can  do  no  more ;  and  as  vou  have 
hitherto  directed  your  own  proceedings  with  sock 
incredible  success,  neither  the  king  nor  eokmhs 
will  interpose  against  your  inclination,  but  give 
you  all  the  advices  in  our  power  ;  and  I  anafl 
esteem  your  selecting  me  for  that  purpose  no  small 
honour. 

M  Know  then  that  this  state,  by  the  tradition  of 
our  ragams,  has  subsisted  eleven  thousand  yean; 
for  before  that  time  the  great  mountain  Enuv. 
then  not  far  from  the  black  mountain,  but  no* 
fallen  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  roaring  and  raging  in 
its  own  bowels  for  many  ages,  at  last  bunt  wi- 
der with  great  violence,  and  threw  up  numbers* 
unformed  fleshy  masses  to  the  very  stars  ;  two  of 
which  happening  in  their  passage  to  touch  the  side 
of  the  Black  Mountain,  for  all  the  rest  fell  into  the 
sea  and  were  lost,  lodged  there,  and  lying  dote 
together  as  they  grew,  united  to  each  other,  tffi 
they  were  joined  in  one  ;  and  in  process  of  use, 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  became  a  glumra  and  ft 
gawrcy  ;  but  being  so  linked  together  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  then*  flesh,  they  were  obliged  both  to  mm 
which  way  cither  would.  Living  thus  a  long  tine 
in  great  love  and  fondness  for  each  other,  they  hid 
but  one  inclination,  lest  both  should  be  saffera* 
upon  the  least  disagreement. 

44  In  process  of  time  they  grew  tired  of  ocfc 
other's  constant  society,  and  one  willing  to  go  hen1, 
and  the  other  there,  bred  perpetual  disorder*  be* 
twecn  them ;  for  prevention  whereof  for  the  firtuns 
they  agreed  to  cut  themselves  asunder  with  sharp 
stones.  The  pain,  indeed,  was  intolerable  daring 
tin*  operation,  but,  however,  they  effected  it ;  aw 
the  wounds  each  received  were  very  dangenW", 
and  a  long  time  before  they  were  perfectly  heaW; 
but  at  length,  sometimes  agreeing,  sometimes  sat, 
they  begat  a  son,  whom  they  called  Perigeise,  »»1 
a  daughter  they  called  Philclla,  These  two,  ■* 
they  grew  up,  despising  their  parentis  who  lived 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  ventured  to  destead 
into  the  plains,  and  living  upon  the  fruits  the; 
found  there,  sheltered  themselves  in  this  verr 
rock.   Meantime  the  old  glumm  and  gfcwrey,  htv 
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Jag  lived  to  ».great  age,  were  so  infirm,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  was  able  to  walk  for  a  long  time ; 
131  one  day,  being  near  eacfi  other,  and  toying  to 
line  by  the  assistance  of  each  other,  they  both  got 
sap,  and  leaning  upon  and  supporting  each  other, 
they  also  wanted  cxmimodsoosly ;  this  mutual 
— istance  kepi  them  in  good  humour  a  great  while, 
till  one  day,  passing  along  near  Hoximo,  they  both 
fell  in. 

*  PerigensB  and  Philella  had  several  children  in 
•fauna,  who  as  they  grew  up,  increasing,  spread 

remote  parts  and  peopled  the  country ;  at 
lent  one  of  them,  being  a-  very  passionate  man,  at 
instigation  of  hk  wife  became  the  first  mur- 
-,  by  slaying  his  lather.    Tins  so  enraged  the 
that  the  murderer  and  his  wife,  in  abhor- 
of  the  fact,  were  conveyed  to  Mount  Alkoe, 
was  then  only  a  very  narrow  deep  pit,  into 
which  they  were  both  thrown  headlong  ;  but  the 
persons   who  carried   them  thither  had  scarce 
■  itued  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  when  it  burst 
:  eat  with  fire,  raging  prodigiously,  and  has  kept 
,  burning  ever  since.     Arco  and  Telamine,  the 
[  ararderer  and  his  wife,  lived  seven  thousand  years 
hi  the  flames ;  till  having  with  their  teeth  wrought 
a  passage  through  the  side  of  the  mountain,  they 
begat  a  new  generation  about  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  having  brought  fire  with  them,  resolved 
to  keep  it  burning  ever  after,  in  memory  of  their 
escape ;  and  power  being  given  them  over  bad  men, 
they  and  their  progeny  are  now  wholly  employed 
b  beating  and  tormenting  them. 

*  A  great  while  after  Arco  and  Telamine  were 
thus  disposed  of,  the  people  of  this  country  multi- 
plying, it  happened  one  year  that  all  the  fruits 

1  were  so  dry,  that  the  people  not  able  to  live  any 
Sanger  upon  the  moisture  of  them  only,  as  they 
bad  always  done  before,  and  fearing  all  to  be  con- 
aimed  with  drought,  one  of  their  ragams  praying 
very  much,  and  promising  to  make  an  image  to 
Colli 


and 


preserve 


it  for  ever,  if  he  would 


send  them  but  moisture  ;  in  one  night's  time  the 
earth  cast  up  such  a  flood,  that  they  were  forced 
to  mount  on  the  rocks  for  fear  of  drowning.  But 
the  next  day  it  all  sunk  away  again,  except  several 
little  bubbles  which  remained  in  many  places  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  people  lived  only  on  the 
moisture  they  sucked  from  the  stone  where  those 
bubbles  settled,  for  many  years ;  for  they  found 
that  the  water  arose  to  the  height  of  the  surface 
and  no  higher  ;  and  where  they  found  most  of 
those  chinks  and  bubbles  they  settled  and  formed 
cities  ;  living  altogether  in  holes  of  the  rock  :  till 
one  Lallio,  having  found  out  the  art  of  crumbling 
the  rock  to  dust  by  a  liquor  he  got  from  the  trees, 
and  working  himself  a  noble  house  in  the  rock,  in 
the  place  where  our  palace  now  stands,  he  told 
them  if  they  would  make  him  their  king,  they 
should  each  have  such  a  house  as  his  own  ;  to 
tins  they  agreed,  and  then  he  discovered  the  secret 
to  them. 

a  This  Lallio  directed  the  cutting  out  this  whole 
city,  divided  the  people  into  colonies  where  the 
waters  were  ■  most  plenty  ;  and  while  half  the 
people  worked  at  the  streets  and  houses,  the  other 
naif  brought  them  provisions.  In  short,  he  grew 
so  powerful,  that  no  one  durst  dispute  his  com- 
mands ;  all  which  authority  he  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  who  finding  by  the  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  many  divisions  of  them,  that  they 


grew  insolent  and  ungovernable,  they  appointed  a 
colamb  in  every  province,  as  a  vice-king,  with 
absolute  authority  over  all  causes,  except  murder 
and  treason,  which  are  referred  to  the  king  and 
colambs  in  moueheratt. 

M  As  we  had  no  want  but  of  victuals  and  habita- 
tions, the  king,  when  he  gave  a  colambat,  gave 
also  all  the  lands  and  the  fruits  thereof,  together 
with  all  the  hot  and  cold  springs,  to  the  colamb  ; 
who  again  distributed  parcels  to  the  great  officers 
under  him,  and  they  part  of  theirs  to  the  meaner 
officers  under  them,  for  their  subsistence ;  with 
such  a  numbor  of  the  common  people  as  was  neces- 
sary, in  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  post  each 
enjoyed  ;  who,  for  their  services,  are  fed  by  their 
masters. 

"  In  all  cases  of  war,  the  king  lays  before  the 
moueheratt  the  number  of  his  own  troops  he 
designs  to  send  ;  when  each  colamb's  quota  being 
sot  tied  at  such  a  proportion  of  the  whole,  ho  forth 
with  sends  his  number  from  out  of  his  own  lasks, 
and  also  from  the  several  officers  under  him  :  so 
that  every  man,  let  the  number  be  ever  so  great, 
can  be  at  the  rendezvous  in  very  few  days. 

"We  have  but  three  professions,  besides  the 
ragams  and  soldiery,  amongst  us,  and  these  are 
cooks,  house-makers,  and  pike-makers,  of  which 
every  colamb  has  several  among  his  lasks  ;  and 
these,  upon  the  now  regulation,  will  be  the  only 
gainers,  as  they  may  work  where  they  please,  and 
according  to  their  skill  will  be  their  provision  ; 
but  how  the  poor  labourers  will  bo  the  better  for 
it,  I  cannot  see." 

"  Dear  sir,"  says  I, "  there  are,  you  see,  amongst 
lasks  some  of  such  parts,  tliat  it  is  great  pity  they 
should  be  confined  from  showing  them  ;  and  my 
meaning  in  giving  liberty  is,  in  order  for  what  is 
to  follow,  that  is,  for  the  introduction  of  arts 
amongst  you.  Now,  every  man  who  has  natural 
parts  will  exert  them,  when  any  art  is  laid  before 
him  ;  and  he  will  find  so  much  delight  in  making 
new  discoveries,  that,  did  no  profit  attend  it,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  discovery  to  a  prying  genius 
would  compensate  the  pains  :  but  I  propose  a 
profit  also  to  the  artificer.*  "  Why,  what  profit," 
says  my  father,  "  can  arise,  but  food,  and  perhaps 
a  servant  of  their  own  to  provide  it  for  them  I" 

"  Sir,"  says  I,  "  the  man  who  has  nothing  to 
hope,  loses  the  use  of  one  of  his  faculties  ;  and  if  I 
guess  right,  and  you  live  ten  years  longer,  you 
shall  see  this  state  as  much  altered,  as  the  differ- 
ence has  been  between  a  lask  and  a  tree  he  feeds 
pn.  You  shall  all  be  possessed  of  that  which  will 
bring  you  fruits  from  the  woods,  without  a  lask 
to  fetch  it.  Those  who  were  before  your  slaves, 
shall  then  take  it  as  an  honour  to  be  employed 
by  you  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  shall  employ 
others  dependent  on  them  ;  so  as  the  great  and 
small  shall  bo  under  mutual  obligations  to  each 
other,  and  both  to  the  truly  industrious  arti- 
ficer, and  yet  every  one  content  only  with  what 
he  merits.' 

"Dear  son,"  says  my  father,  "these  will  be 
glorious  days  indeed  !  But,  come,  come,  you  have 
played  a  good  part  already  ;  do  not,  by  attempting 
what  you  cannot  master,  eclipse  the  glory  so  justly 
due  to  you." 

u  No,  sir,"  says  I,  "  nothing  shall  be  attempted 
by  me  to  my  dishonour,  for  I  shall  ever  remember 
my  friend  Glanlepze.    Sir,"  says  I,  «  see  here," 
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showing  him  my  watch.  '*  Why  this,"  says  he, 
u  hung  by  my  daughter's  side  at  Graunde  volet." 
"  It  did  so,*'  says  I,  "  and  pray  what  did  you  take 
it  for  V1  u  A  bott,"  says  he.  w  I  thought  so,"  says 
1,  "  but,  as  you  asked  no  questions,  I  did  not  then 
force  the  knowledge  of  it  upon  you.  But,  put  it 
to  your  ear  :"  he  did  bo.  **  What  noise  is  that,*' 
says  he,  -  in  it  alive  !"  tt  No,"  says  I,  «  it  is  not, 
but  it  is  as  significant.  If  I  ask  it  what  time  of 
the  day  it  is,  or  how  long  1  have  been  going  from 
this  place  to  that,  I  look  but  in  its  face,  and  it 
tells  me  presently." 

My  father,  looking  upon  it  a  good  while,  and 
perceiving  that  the  minute-hand  had  got  further 
than  it  was  at  first,  was  just  dropping  it  out  of  his 
hand,  had  I  not  caught  it.  *'  Why,  it  is  alive,"says 
he,  "it  moves!"  "Sir,"  says  1,  *•  if  you  had 
dropped  it,  you  had  done  ine  an  inexpressible 
injury."  4<  O,  ho,"  says  he,  '*  I  find  now  how  you 
do  your  wonders  ;  it  is  something  you  have  shut 
up  here  that  assists  you,  it  is  an  evil  spirit/'  I 
laughing  heartily,  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  liad 
said,  believing  lie  had  shown  some  ignorance. 
"  No,  sir,"  says  I,"  it  is  no  spirit,  good  or  evil, 
but  a  machine  made  by  some  of  my  countrymen, 
to  measure  time  with."  "  I  have  hoard,"  says  he, 
"  of  measuring  an  abb,  or  the  ground,  or  a  rock  ; 
but  nover  yet  heard  of  measuring  time.'*  ••  Why, 
sir,"  says  1,  <k  do  not  \ou  say,  three  days  hence  I 
will  do  so  and  so ;  or  *;uch  a  one  is  three  years  old  I 
Is  not  tliat  a  measuring  of  time  by  so  many  day*  or 
years  ?"  u  Truiy,"  says  he,  "  in  one  sense  I  think 
it  is."  "  Now,  sir,*'  says  I,  a  how  do  you  measure 
a  day  ?"  "  Why.  by  rising  and  lying  down,"  says 
he.  u  But  suppose  I  say,  I  will  go  now  and  come 
again,  and  have  a  particular  time  in  my  head  when 
I  will  return, — how  shall  I  do,  to  make  you  know 
that  time  V*  u  Why,  that  will  be  afterwards, 
another  time."  says  ho,  4ior  I  can  think  how  long 
it  will  be."  u  But,"  says  I,  **  how  can  you  make 
mo  know,  when  \ou  think  it  will  be.'*  "  You  must 
think  too,"  say*  he.  %t  But  then,"  says  I,  "  we 
may  deceive  i-aeh  other  by  thinking  differently  : 
now  this  wil!  sit  u»  to  rights."  Then  I  descril>ed 
the  figures  t>  iii-n,  telling  him.  how  many  parts 
they  divided  the  day  into,  and  that  by  looking  on 
it,  I  could  t  I!  how  many  of  such  parts  were  passed; 
and  that  if  he  went  from  me,  and  said  he  would 
come  one,  or  t\\u,  m*  three  parts  hence,  I  should 
know  when  to  expect  him.  I  then  showed  him 
the  wheel*,  and  explained  where  the  fore  lay, 
and  why  it  went  no  taster  or  slower,  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  a 'id  from  my  desire  of  teaching,  in^nsibly 
perfected  nyself  more  and  more  in  it.  So  that 
beginning  to  have  a  little  id"a  of  it,  he  wished  he 
had  one  ;  *l  And,''  .«*ays  he,  '■  will  you  to'ach  all 
our  people  to  make  Mich  things  V  «*  Then  they 
would  Is'  disregarded,  sir,''  says  I.  a  It  is  impos- 
sible," says  he.  "■  1  will  tell  ymj,  sir,  how  1  mean," 
said  I.  *'■  I  can  hereafter  show  vou  a  hundred 
things  as  useful  an  this;  now,  if  everybody  wa*  to 
make  these,  how  would  other  things  be  made  i 
HcF.idcfl,  if  •■wry body  made  them,  nobody  would 
want  them  :  and  then,  what  would  anybody  «;et 
by  thorn,  besiiles  \)u-  pleasing  their  own  fancy  ? 
But  if  only  twenty  men  make  them  in  one  town, 
all  the  rest  must  come  to  tie  in  ;  and  thev  who 
mako  th^se,  must  go  to  or."  of  twenty  others,  who 
make  another  thing  that  this  ?  men  want,  and  so 
on  ;  by  which  means,  over)*  man  wanting  some- 


thing he  docs  not  make,  it  will  be  the  better  fa  , 
every  maker  of  every  thing."  i 

"  Son,"  says  my  father,  "  excuse  me  ;  I  am 
really  ashamed  now  you  have  better  informed  me, ' 
I  asked  so  foolish  a  question."  I  told  him,  we  had  i 
a  saying  in  my  country,  M  that  every  thing  is  euy  j 
when  it  is  known."  "  I  think,"  says  he,  **a  man  ' 
might  find  every  thing  in  your  country.'' 

Two  days  after,  my  wife  and  daughter  Sally ' 
came  very  "early  ;  but  sore  no  joy  could  be  greater ' 
than  ours  at  sight  of  each  other.  I  embraced  then  j 
both  over  and  over,  as  did  my  father  ;  espeeafiv  ! 
Sally,  who  was  a  charming  child*  They  told  me, ' 
I  might  expect  every  thing  that  evening,  for  they 
left  them  alighting  at  the  height  of  Battingdngg ; ' 
for  though  they  came  out  the  last,  yet  the  body ! 
of  the  people,  with  their  baggage,  could  not  come  > 
so  fast  as  they  did.  And  little  Sally  said, "  We  j 
staid  and  rested  ourselves  purely,  daddy,  at  Batt-  '• 
ingdrigg,  before  the  crowd  came,  but  as  soon  at . 
mammy  had  seen  all  my  brothers  safe,  who  came ! 
lKrfore  the  rest,  and  kissed  Dicky,  we  set  out 
again." 

About  seven  hours  after,  arrived  the  second  I 
convoy  from  abroad  that  ever  entered  that  country.  I 
I  had  too  much  to  do  with  mv  wife  and  children . 
that  night,  to  spare  a  thought  to  my  cargo  :  so  I 
only  set  a  guard  over  them  ;  for  though  I  had  now 
been  married  about  sixteen  years,  Youwarkee  m  ' 
ever  new  to  me.  !    « 

I  was  now  obliged  to  the  king  again,  for  some 
additional  conveniences  to  my  former  apartment; 
and  the  young  ones  were  mightily  pleased,  to  hire 
so  much  more  room  than  we  had  at  home,  and  to 
see  the  sweecoes  ;  but  finding  themselves  waited 
upon  in  so  elegant  a  manner,  and  by  so  many 
servants — for  with  our  new  rooms,  we  had  all  tie 
servants  belonging  to  them — they  thought  them- 
selves in  a  paradise  to  the  grotto,  where  all  w 
wanted,  we  were  forced  to  help  ourselves  to. 

The  next  day.  Tommy  came  to  sec  us,  the  liaf 
having  given  him  a  very  pretty  post  since  the 
death  of  Yaccombourse ;  and  Hallycarnie,  with 
the  princess  Jahamel,  her  mistress,  why  *i! 
mightily  pleased  to  see  Youwarkec  in  her  EnglWi 
dress,  and  invited  her  and  the  children  to  ha 
apartment. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  since  mv  wife  saw  the 

w 

ehildrcn  :  vet  she  scarce  knew  them,  thev  were  so 
altered  ;  for  the  two  courtiers  behaved  with  w 
much  politeness,  that  their  brothers  and  SalU  looked 
but  with  an  ill  eye  upon  them,  finding  all  thefaolt, 
and  dropping  as  many  little  invidious  cxpnsaom 
on  them  as  ]>ossible.  But  1  sharply  rebuked  then: 
We  were  all  made  chiefly,  I  told  them,  to  pl«* 
our  Maker  ;  and  that  could  be  done  only  by  the 
goodness  of  the  heart  ;  and  if  their  he-arts  were 
more  pure,  they  were  the  best  children  ;  bat  if 
they  liked  their  brother  and  sister's  outward  beha- 
viour better  than  their  own,  they  might  so  fir 
imitate  them. 

When  we  were  settled  in  our  new  apartment,  I 
unpacked  my  chairs  and  table,  and  set  oat  my 
sidc-l>oard,  and  made  such  a  figure,  as  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  wanted 
now  some  shoes  for  Pedro,  his  own  being  almost 
past  wear,  for  the  young  ones  never  had  worn  any, 
but  could  find  none  ;  till  applying  to  Lasmeciand 
showing  him  wliat  I  wanted,  he  pointed  to  one  of 
the  great  water-casks  ;  but  aa  there  were  eleven 
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of  them,  big  and  little,  I  knew  not  where  to  begin, 
toll  having  invited  the  king  and  several  of  the 
to  dine  with  me,  I  was  forced  to  look 
my  goods  for  several  other  things  I  should 


In  my  search,  I  found  half  a  ream  of  paper,  a 
ink-bottle,  but  no  ink  in  it,  some  quills, 
and  books  of  accounts,  and  several  other  things 
relative  to  writing.  This  prize  gave  me  courage 
to  attempt  the  other  casks;  but  I  found  little  more 
Ant  I  immediately  wanted.  In  the  last  cask  were 
several  books,  two  of  them  romances,  six  volumes 
of  English  plays,  two  of  devotion,  the  next  were 
either  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  and  the  last  looked 
like  a  bible ;  but  just  opening  it,  and  taking  it  to 
be  of  the  same  language,  I  put  them  all  in  again, 
thinking  to  divert  myself  with  them  some  other 
I  here  found  some  more  paper,  and  so 
ly  shoes,  as  when  I  had  fellowed  them,  served 
as  long  as  I  stayed  in  the  country. 
Having,  as  I  said  before,  invited  the  king  to  eat 
with  me,  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  ordered  my  fowls 
to  be  brought ;  and  Youwarkee  said,  she  thought 
to  have  done  it,  but  I  had  not  wrote  for  them. 
1  told  her  M  I  would  send  Maleck  for  some  of  them, 
I  was  resolved  ;  for  I  should  pique  myself  on 

rng  the  king  a  dish  he  had  never  before  tasted." 
I  called  Maleck,  telling  him,  "  he  must  take 
thirty  men  with  him  to  Graundevolct ;  and  carry 
■x  empty  chests  with  you,"  says  I,  "  and  put  eight 
•f  my  fowls  in  each  chest,  and  bring  them  with  all 
expedition."  «  Where  do  they  lie,  sir  I"  says  he. 
*  Yon  will  find  them  at  roost,"  says  I,  "  when  it 
■  dark."  **  I  never  was  there,"  says  he,  "  and 
do  not  know  the  way."  "  What,"  says  I,  M  never 
at  Graundevolet  V '  "  Yes,' '  savs  he,  "  but  not  at 
~  I  laughed,  saying,  "  Maleck,  did  not  you 

fowls  when  you  was  there !"  He  said,  **  he 
not  know ;  what  were  they  like  ?"  M  They  are 
ft  bird,**  says  I.  u  And  what  sort  of  a  thing  is 
that  f  says  he.  Youwarkee  hearing  us  in  this  de- 
bate, "  Maleck,"  says  she, "  did  not  you  see  me  toss 
down  little  nuts  to  something  that  you  stared  at, 
Ton  saw  them  eat  the  nuts!"  "  O  dear,"  says  he, 
*  I  know  it  very  well ;  with  two  legs,  and  no  arms." 
"The  same,"  says  I,  u Maleck  ;  do  you  go  look 
for  a  little  house  almost  by  my  grotto,  and  at  night 
von  will  find  these  things  stand  on  sticks  in  that 
house.  Take  them  down  gently,  and  come  away 
with  them  in  the  chests."  Maleck  performed  his 
business  to  a  hair,  but  instead  of  forty-eight, 
brought  me  sixty,  telling  me,  he  found  the  chests 
would  hold  them  very  well ;  and  I  kept  them  after- 
wards in  the  king's  garden. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Peter  goes  to  bis  father'*.— Traverses  the  Black  Moun- 
ts!**,—Takes  a  flight  to  Mount  Alko&— Gains  the  miners, 
the  gOYeraor'a  troop*— Proclaims  Georlgetti 
the  governor. — Returns  him  the  government. 
—Peter  makes  laws,  with  the  consent  of  the  people—And 
•  to  Brandlognarp  with  deputies. 


No  farther  project  being  ripe  for  execution,  I 
took  a  journey  home  with  my  father  to  Arndrumn- 
sttke,  and  he  would  take  all  the  children  with 
aim.  Youwarkee  and  I  stayed  about  six  weeks, 
leaving  all  the  children  with  my  father. 


Upon  my  return,  I  frequently  talked  with  Maleck 
about  his  country  ;  who  they  originally  were,  and 
how  long  it  had  been  inhabited,  and  what  other 
countries  bordered  thereon,  and  how  they  lay. 
He  told  me,  his  countrymen  looked  upon  them- 
selves to  bo  very  ancient,  but  they  were  not  wy 
numerous,  for  the  old  stock  was  almost  worn  out, 
by  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  ;  that  about 
three  hundred  years  before,  he  said,  as  he  had  it 
from  good  report,  there  were  a  people  from  beyond 
the  sea,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  from  the 
Little-lands,  had  strangely  over-run  them;  and  he 
had  heard  say,  they  would  have  over-run  this 
country  too,  but  they  thought  it  would  not  answer. 
He  said,  when  those  people  first  came,  they  began 
to  turn  up  the  earth  to  a  prodigious  depth  ;  "  and 
now,"  says  he,  bringing  up  some  nasty  nard  earth, 
of  several  sorts,  "  they  put  it  into  great  fires  till 
it  runs  about  like  water,  and  then  beat  it  about 
with  great  heavy  things  into  several  shapes,  and 
some  of  it,  sir,"  says  he,  "  looks  just  like  that  stuff 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  your  ship,  and  some 
almost  white,  and  some  red ;  for  when  I  wsjb  a  boy 
I  was  to  have  been  sent  to  work  amongst  them,  as 
my  father  did  ;  but  it  having  killed  him,  I  came 
hither,  as  many  more  have  done,  to  avoid  it." 
"  And  what  do  they  do  with  it,"  says  I,  "  when 
they  have  beat  it  about  as  you  say  !"  M  Then," 
says  he,  "  thev  carry  it  a  long  way  to  the  sea." 
"  What  then  !"  says  I.  «  Why  then,  the  Little- 
landers  take  it,  and  swim  over  the  sea  with  it" 
«  And  what  do  they  do  with  it !"  says  I.  "  Why," 
says  he,  w  there  are  other  people  who  take  it  from 
them,  and  go  away  with  it."  "  Why  do  they  let 
them  take  it!"  says  I.  "  Because,"  says  he, u they 
give  them  clothes  for  it."  "  Do  they  want  clothes, 
says  I,  "  more  than  you  1"  He  told  me  they  had 
no  graundee.  "  And  what  other  countries  have 
you  here  about  t"  **  There  is  one  country,"  says 
he,"  north  of  Alkoe,  where,  they  say,  there  is  just 
such  another  people  as  the  Little-landers,  and  they 
get  some  of  the  things  from  Mount  Alkoe."  "  What 
do  they  do  with  them  !"  says  I.  "  I  do  not  know," 
says  he;  "they  fetch  a  great  deal ;  but  they  will  not 
let  anybody  come  into  their  country."  a  Is  there 
nobody  inhabits  between  the  mountain  Alkoe  and 
the  sea !"  He  told  me,  "No,  the  Little-landers 
would  not  let  them." 

Having  got  what  information  I  could  fron* 
Maleck,  and  also  from  a  countryman  or  two  of  his 
he  had  brought  to  me,  I  considered  it  all  over 
and,  thinks  I,  if  I  could  but  get  Mount  Alkoe  tc 
submit,  (for  they  had  told  me,  thev  were  onlj 
governed  by  a  deputy  from  the  Little-lands,)  to 
see  the  work  done,  I  might,  by  intercepting  the 
trade  to  the  sea,  turn  the  profit  of  the  country  my 
own  way,  and  make  it  pass  through  our  hands. 

I  next  inquired  of  those  who  brought  the  fruits 
from  the  great  forest,  what  sort  of  land  they  had 
there ;  and  found,  by  their  description,  it  was  a 
light  mould,  and  in  many  places  well  covered  with 
grass  and  herbs ;  and,  by  all  the  report  I  could 
hear,  must  be  a  fruitful  country,  well  managed ; 
and  perng  a  flat  country,  and  not  encompassed  on 
that  side  with  the  Black  Mountain,  was  much 
higher  than  Doorpt  Swangeanti.  This  news  put 
me  upon  searching  the  truth  of  it ;  and  I  made 
the  tour  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  the  fpeat 
forest ;  alighting  often  to  make  my  observations 
The  forest  is  a  little  world  of  wood  without  end, 
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v.nth  here  and  there  a  fine  lawn  very  grassy  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  wood-grounds  bear  it  very  well,  the 
trees  not  standing  in  crowds,  but  at  a  healthy 
distance  from  each  other.  I  went  abundantly 
further  than  any  one  had  ever  before  been,  but  no 
variation  in  the  woody  scene  ;  and  coming  round 
westward  home,  J  had  a  view  of  Hoxiino  ;  which 
is  nothing  but  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  earth,  on  the 
top  of  the  Black  Mountain,  of  a  moat  extraordinary 
depth  ;  for  upon  dropping  a  stone  down,  you  shall 
hear  it  strike  and  hum  for  a  long  time  before  all 
is  quiet  again  ;  and  laying  my  ear  over  the  cleft, 
whilst  I  ordered  one  of  my  attendants  to  throw  a 
large  atone  down,  after  the  usual  thump*  and 
humming,  I  imagined  I  heard  it  dash  in  water,  ho 
thai  it  is  not  impossible  it  may  ivach  to  the  sea, 
which  is  at  leant  six  or  seven  miles  Iwlow  it.  Into 
this  hole,  all  dead  bodies  are  precipitated,  from  the 
long  to  the  Inrggar  ;  for  four  gluuims,  holding  by 
the  ankles  and  wrists  of  the  d'*ceased,  fly  with 
them  to  Hoxiino,  and  throw  them  down,  whilst  the 
air  is  tilled  with  the  lamentation*  of  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  and  of  such  others  as  are  induced 
to  follow  the  corpse  fur  the  sake  of  the  wines 
on  such  occasions  plentifully  distributed  to  all 
comers  by  the  gentry  ;  and,  in  the  best  propor- 
tion they  are  able,  by  «  ven  the  meanest  amongst 
them. 

Alter  a  stay  of  about  fourteen  days  at  home,  I 
fixed  my  next  trip  for  Mount  Alkoe  ;  and  having 
told  Maleck  my  design,  In*  said,  he  would  go  with 
me  with  all  his  heart  ;  but  feared  [  should  get  no 
Brandleguarpinc  to  bear  me  :  For  he  told  me, 
they  had  an  old  tradition,  that  Mindraek  (the  devil) 
lived  there,  and  would  not  go  for  all  the  world  ; 
which  lias  l>ecn  the  greatest  security  that  country 
has  had,  for  this  would  have  devoured  them  else, 
says  he. 

I  spoke  to  th<>  king,  to  Nasgig,  the  ragnms.  and 
found  them  all  unanimous,  that  the  mountain 
Alkoe  was  the  habitation  of  Mindraek,  and  that 
the  noises  which  had  I  wen  heard  there  wen-  his 
servants  beating  l»ad  men.  Says  I  to  myself, **  Hero 
is  one  of  the  uhefullcst  projects  upon  earth  spoiled, 
by  an  unaccountable  prepossession  ;  what  must  be 
done  to  overcome  this  prejudice  ?*' 

I  told  Maleck,  I  found  what  he  said  to  1k>  too 
true,  as  to  the  people  of  Brandloguarp ;  "  But,1' 
says  J,  ''are  there  not  enough  of  your  country  men 
here,  to  carry  me  thither  1"  He  believing  there 
were,  I  ordered  him  to  contract  with  them  ;  but  it 
vexed  me  much  to  be  obliged  to  take  these  men. 
However,  though  I  resolved  to  go,  yet  I  chose 
to  reason  the  ragams  into  the  project,  if  I  could  ; 
thinking  they  would  soon  bring  the  p<*ople  over. 

I  called  several  of  the  ragams  together,  and 
said:  "  Because  you  are  a  wiser  and  more  thinking 
people  than  the  vulgar,  I  have  applied  myself  to 
your  judgments,  in  the  affair  of  Mount  Alkoe. 
Mow,  consider  with  yourselves,  whether  you  have 
any  real  reason  beyond  a  prepossession,  for  thinking 
these  people  fiends  or  devil's  servants,  an  you  call 
them,  without  further  examination ;  for,  according 
to  my  comprehension,  they  only,  understanding  the 
nature  of  several  sorts  of  earth,  reduce  them  by 
labour  and  fire  to  solid  substances,  for  the  usu  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  want  of  these  things  is  the 
reason  of  your  living  as  you  do,  without  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  benefits  of  life.  These  sort  of 
people,  these  noises,  and  these  operations,  which 


you  hear  and  see  carried  on  at  Alkoe,  am  to  at 
heard  and  seen  in  my  country  ;  and  we  deal  and 
traffic  with  their  labours,  from  one  end  of  tat 
world  to  the  other  ;  and  we  who  are  with  them  tat 
happiest,  without  them  should  be  the  most 
able  of  people.     Did  not  some  of  vou  see 
entertainment,  what  I  called  my  knives,  and  forts, 
and  spoons,  my  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  silvveapt 
all  there,  and  infinitely  more,  are  the  prods*?  of 
these  poor  men's  industry.    Now,**  says  I,  •'if  ee 
settle  a  communication  with  these  people,  yoar 
dues  will  lie  all  paid  in  these  curious  things ;  yea  j 
will  have  your  ]>eopIe  employed  in  working  then,  i 
and  have  strangers  applying  to  you  to  serve  then 
with  what  they  want,   who,  in  return,  will  give 
i  you  what  you  want  ;  and  you  will  find  yaurselvM 
known  and  respected  in  the  world.*'    Finding son* 
of  these  arguments,  applied  to  the  men,  had  dag- 
gered them  a  little,   I    applied  to  their  tense*. 
Says  J  ••  It  still  appears  to  me,  that  you  have  your 
prejudices  hanging  on  you  ;  but  what  will  you  say, 
if  I  go  thither,  and  return  safe  1  will  you  be  afraid 
t:»  follow  me  another  time  !     They  persuaded  bk  j 
from  it,  as  a  dangerous  experiment ;  but  said,  if  1  j 
did  return,  they  would  not  think  there  was  id  : 
much  in  it  as  they  suspected,  j 

Maleck  having  chosen  me  out  fourscore  of  bit 
countrymen,  in  about  a  month's  time  I  trained 
them  up  to  the  knowledge  of  my  pistols  and  cut- 
lasses, and  the  management  of  them ;  and  taking 


1 


u  chest  w  ith  me  for  the  arms  and  other 
rii*s,  we  sullied  up  to  the  Black  Mountain.  1 
there,  and  there  Nasgig  and  Lasmeel  overtook 
me :  saying,  that  when  they  found  me  nbaunib* 
to  go,  they  could  not  in  their  hearts  leave  Of, 
hapfteu  what  would.  This  put  new  spirit*  into 
me,  and  we  consulted  how  the  noises  lay,  ui 
agreed  to  engage  lirst  upon  the  skirts  of  than, 
where  the  smokes  weiv  most  straggling.  I  charged 
fix  guns  and  all  my  pistols,  which  I  kept  in  bu 
chest,  and  ordered  them  to  alight  with  me,  about 
an  hundred  paces  from  the  first  smoke  they  n* ; 
then  ordered  three  of  them  to  carry  my  gun*  after 
me,  and  twelve  of  them  to  take  pistols  and  folio* 
r.ie  ;  but  not  to  tire  till  I  gave  orders.  The  re- 
mainder I  left  with  the  baggage. 

We  marched  up  to  the  smoke,  which  issued  oat 
of  a  low  archway  just  at  the  foot  of  the  uounahk 
it  was  very  lignt  there  with  the  flames  of  the 
volcano,  and  entering  the  arch,  a  fellow  ran  at 
me  with  a  red-hot  iron  bar;  him  I  shot  dead: 
and  seeing  two  more  and  a  woman  there,  who 
stood  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  of  the  hot  or 
rc»om,  ;is  unwilling  to  be  seen,  I  ordered  Maleck 
to  speak  to  them  in  a  known  tongue,  and  tell  them 
wo  were  no  enemies, nor  intended  them  any  hurt: 
and  that  their  companion's  fate  was  owing  to  his 
own  rashness,  in  running  first  at  me  with  die  hot 
bar  :  and  that  if  thev  would  show  tlienuehes 
good-natured  and  civil  to  us,  we  would  be  so  tt 
them  ;  but  if  they  offered  to  resist  openly,  or  nsr  . 
any  manner  of  treachery  towards  us,  they  might 
depend  upon  the  same  fate  their  companion  bad 
just  suffered. 

Upon  hearing  this,  they  approached  us ;  and 
showing  great  tokens  of  submission,  1  delivered 
my  gun  to  Maleck,  and  bade  them  go  on  with  their 
work,  ordering  all  the  guns  out  of  the  shoiji  for 
fear  of  a  spark.  I  then  perceived  they  were  cir.fi 
forges,  but  made  after  another  manner  from  ours 
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chair  wind  being  nude  by  a  great  wheel,  like  a 
wheel  of  a  water-mill,  which  worked  with  the 
Tana  or  wings  in  a  large  trough,  and  caused  a  pro- 
digious issue  of  air,  through  a  small"  hole  in  the 
back  of  the  fireplace.  They  were  then  drawing 
out  iron  bars. 

I  gave  each  of  these  men,  and  also  to  the 
woman,  a  dram  of  brandy  ;  which  they  swallowed 
down  very  greedily,  and  looked  for  more,  and 
seemed  very  pleasant.  I  then  inquired  into  the 
trade,  by  whom  and  how  it  was  carried  on  1  and 
they  told  me  joat  as  Maleck  had  done.  I  then 
asked  where  the  mines  lay  1  and  one  of  them, 
looking  full  at  me,  said, "  Then  you  know  what  we 
are  about  T  «  Yes,"  says  I,  «  very  well."  He 
told  me,  the  mine  was  (in  his  language,  as  Maleck 
interpreted  it)  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and 
directed  me  to  it  I  ordered  them  to  go  on  with 
their  work,  telling  them,  though  I  left  a  guard 
over  them,  it  was  only  that  they  might  not  raise 
their  neighbours  to  disturb  me ;  though  if  they 
did,  I  should  serve  them  all  as  I  liad  done  their 
companion  ;  and  left  four  men  with  pistols  at  the 
archway. 

I  proceeded  to  the  iron  mine,  but  suppose  the 
moo  wore  all  within,  for  I  saw  nobody  ;  but  there 
were  many  large  heaps  of  ore  lying,"  which  I  felt 
of,  and,  being  vastly  heavy,  I  supposed  it  might 
be  rich  in  metal. 

I  returned  to  my  men  at  the  arch,  and  asked 
them  what  other  mines  there  might  be  in  that 
country,  and  of  what  other  metals  I  but  Maleck, 
not  knowing  the  metals  themselves,  was  not  able 
to  interpret  the  names  they  called  them  by.  I 
then  showed  them  an  English  halfpenny,  a  Portu- 
guese piece  of  silver  money,  and  my  gold  watch  ; 
and  asking  if  they  had  any  of  those,  they  pointed 
to  the  halfpenny  and  silver  piece,  but  shook  their 
hauls  at  the  watch.  I  then  showed  them  a  musket- 
ball ;  and  they  said,  they  liad  a  great  deal  of 
that. 

I  desired  them  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  copper 

mine,  pointing!  my  finger  to  the  halfpenny,  and 

told  them,  if  they  would  go  with  mc,  thev  should 

save  some  more,  pointing  to  my  brandy ;  and 

they  readily  agreed,  if  I  would  stand  by  them  for 

leaving  their  work.    I  believe,  it  might  be  two 

utiles  further  on  the  right  to  the  copper  mine ; 

*ud  as  these  men  had  the  graundee,  I  expected 

thev  would  have  flown  by  me,  but  I  found  they 

bad  a  light  chain  round  their  graundee  which 

Prevented  them,  so  1  walked  too ;  and  having  made 

*hem  my  friends,  by  being  familiar  with  them,  I 

desired  they  would  go  in,  and  let  the  head  man  of 

the  works  know  that  a  stranger  desired  to  speak 

**ifth  him  and  view  his  works  ;  and  to  inform  him 

bow  peaceable  I  was,  if  he  used  me  civilly,  but 

tlatt  I  could  strike  him  dead  at  once  if  he  did  not. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  managed,  or  what  re- 

|»ort  they  made ;  but  the  man  came  to  me  very 

Courteously,  and  1  bade  Maleck  ask  if  he  came  in 

friendship,  as  I  did  to  liim  ;  and  ho  giving  me 

that  assurance,  I  went  in  with  him,  taking  Nasgig 

*md  Maleck  with  me,  and  leaving  our  fire-arms 

^without.     I  ordered  them  both,  as  I  did  myself, 

to  carry  their  cutlasses  sheathed  in  their  hands, 

far  fear  of  a  surprise.    We  saw  a  great  quantity 

of  copper  ore,  and  several  melting-vats,  being  just 

at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  the  mine  running  hori- 

seaJaHy  into  the  aide  of  the  mountain ;  and,  as 


they  said,  was  very  rich.  I  gave  the  head-man  a 
little  brandy,  and  two  or  three  more  of  them,  whe 
had  been  industrious  in  showing  and  explaining 
things  to  me. 

I  desired  the  foreman  to  walk  out  with  me,  and 
asking  how  long  he  had  been  in  that  employ,  he 
told  me  he  was  a  native  of  the  Born  isles,  and  was 
brought  thither  young  ;  where  he  first  wrought  in 
the  iron,  then  in  the  silver,  and  now  in  this  mine. 
That  he  had  been  there  twenty  years,  and  never 
expected  to  be  delivered  from  his  miserable  slavery ; 
but  as  he  was  now  overseer  of  that  work,  he  did 
pretty  well,  though  nothing  like  freedom.  He 
told  me  they  expected  several  new  slaves  quickly ; 
for  the  mines  killed  those  they  did  not  agree  with 
so  fast,  they  were  very  thinly  wrought  at  present, 
and  that  the  governor  was  gone  to  the  isles  to  get 
more  men.  I  was  glad  to  hear  this.  "  And  pray," 
says  I, "  where  does  the  governor  reside  1"  He, 
pointing  to  the  place,  told  me.  "  And  what  guard," 
says  I, u  may  he  keep  I"  u  About  four  hundred 
men,  but  nobody  durst  molest  him,"  says  he, "  for 
he  tortures  them  in  such  a  manner,  never  killing 
them,  that  not  the  least  thing  can  be  done  against 
his  will." 

After  we  had  talked  a  good  while  on  the  misery 
of  slavery,  and  finding  him  a  man  fit  for  my 
purpose,  1  asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  me  to 
Brandleguarp ; w  For,"  said  I, M  there  are  certainly 
good  mines  in  those  mountains  ;  and  if  you  will 
overlook  them,  you  shall  be  free,  and  have  what- 
ever you  desire."  He  shook  his  head,  saying, 
how  could  he  expect  to  be  free,  where  all  the  rest 
were  slaves !  M  And  besides,"  says  he, M  they  are 
in  such  commotions  among  themselves,  that  it  la 
said  the  state  will  bo  torn  to  pieces."  M  You  are 
mistaken,"  says  I,  u  very  much ;  I  myself  have 
settled  peace  amongst  them,  and  killed  the 
usurper."  M  Is  it  possible,"  says  he ;  "and  are 
you  the  man  it  was  said  they  expected  to  come 
out  of  the  sea?"  «  The  very  same,"  says  I ;«  and 
as  to  slavery,  there  is  not  a  slave  in  the  kingdom ; 
nor  shall  be  here,  if  you  will  hearken  to  me." 
"  That  would  be  a  good  time  indeed,"  says  he. 
"Well,"  says  I,  "my  friend,  I  promise  you  it 
shall  be  so  :  only  observe  this,  that  when  I  come 
to  reduce  the  governor,  do  none  of  you  miners 
assist  him."  He  promised  he  would  let  the  other 
miners  secretly  know  it,  and  all  should  be  as  I 
wished ;  but  desired  me  to  be  expeditious,  for  the 
governor  was  expected  every  day. 

I  went  from  him  to  the  other  mines,  and  my 
guides  with  me  ;  who  seeing  me  so  well  received 
at  the  copper  mine,  and  reporting  it  to  the  others, 
it  caused  my  proceedings  to  go  on  smoothly,  and 
my  offers  to  be  readily  embraced  wherever  I 
came. 

Having  prepared  matters  thus,  I  set  Maleck 
and  his  countrymen  upon  the  natives,  to  treat 
with  them  about  submission  to  Georigetti,  on 
promise  of  freedom ;  who,  being  assured  of  what 
I  had  done  at  Brandleguarp,  and  in  hopes  of  like 
liberty,  readily  came  into  it ;  so  that  the  only 
thing  remaining  was,  before  the  governor's  return, 
to  attack  the  soldiery.  Having  therefore  renewed 
my  engagements  with  the  miners,  and  believing 
myself  upon  as  good  terms  with  the  natives  as  I 
could  wish,  I  was  advised  by  Nasgig  and  Lasmeei 
to  return  for  cannon  and  a  tarn  army,  before  I 
attacked  the  soldiery.    But  I,  who  had  all  my  life 
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rode  upon  the  spur,  having  considered  that  an 
opportunity  once  lost  is  never  to  be  regained ;  and 
though  I  could  liave  wished  for  some  cannon,  I 
valued  the  men  but  for  show,  I  therefore  formed 
my  resolves  to  march  with  the  force  I  had,  next 
morning,  and  pitch  upon  a  plain  just  by  the  gover- 
nor's garrison,  in  order,  if  I  could,  to  draw  his  men 
out.  1  did  so,  and  it  answered ;  for  upon  the  first 
news  of  my  coming,  they  appeared  with  a  sort  of 
heavy-headed  weapons ;  which,  hurling  round, 
they  throw  upwards  aslope,  in  order  to  light  upon 
the  backs  of  their  enemies  in  flight,  and  beat  them 
down  ;  but  they  could  not  throw  them  above 
thirty  paces. 

I  sat  still  in  my  chair,  with  a  gun  in  my  hand, 
and  Maleck  with  another  at  my  elbow  ;  with  four 
more  lying  by  me,  ready  to  be  presented ;  Lasmeel 
standing  by  to  charge  again,  as  fast  as  we  fired. 
I  ordered  a  party  of  twenty  of  my  men  with  cut-  j 
lasses  to  attack  the  van  of  the  enemy,  by  rushing  ; 
impetuously  upon  them,  they  coming  but  thin  > 
against  me* ;  for  I  was  not  willing  to  employ  my 
pieces,  till  I  could  do  more  execution.  They  be- 
gan the  attack  about  an  hundred  yards  before  me,  | 
not  very  high  in  the  air ;  and  my  cutlass-meu 
having  avoided  the  first  flight  of  their  weapons, 
fell  upon  them  with  such  fury,  tliat  chopping  here 
a  limb,  and  there  a  grauudee,  which  disabling 
their  flight  was  equally  pernicious,  they  fell  by 
■cores  before  me.  But  I  seeing  those  in  the  rear, 
which  made  a  body  of  near  three  hundred,  coming 
very  swift  and  close  in  treble  ranks,  one  above  the 
other,  hoping  to  bear  down  my  handful  of  men 
with  their  numbers,  I  ordered  my  men  all  to 
retire  behind  me,  and  not,  till  the  enemy  were 
passed  over  my  head,  to  fall  on  them.  Maleck 
and  I,  as  they  came  near,  each  firing  a  piece 
together,  and  whipping  up  another,  and  then 
another,  in  an  instant ;  they  fell  round  us,  roaring, 
and  making  a  horrid  yell.  This,  the  rest  seeing, 
went  over  our  men's  heads,  not  without  many 
falling  from  the  cuts  of  my  men  ;  and  those  who 
escaped  were  never  heard  of  more. 

The  miners,  who  from  their  several  stations 
had  beheld  the  action,  came  singing  and  dancing 
from  every  quarter  round  me  ;  and  if  1  luid  not 
drawn  my  men  close  in  a  circle  about  me,  would 
probably  out  of  affection  have  done  me  more  hurt 
than  two  of  the  governor's  armies ;  for  against 
these,  common  gratitude  denied  the  use  of  force, 
and  they  crowding  every  one  but  to  touch  me  they 
said.  For  fear  of  being  pressed  to  death  myself, 
as  somo  of  them  almost  were,  I  ordered  them  to 
be  let  in  through  my  men,  at  one  side  of  the  ring, 
and  passing  by,  and  touching  me,  to  be  let  out  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  this  quite  quieted  them,  but 
kept  me  in  penance  a  long  tune. 

We  then  marched  in  a  body  all  into  the  town, 
where  we  were  going  to  proclaim  Georigetti  king 
of  Mount  Alkoe  ;  when  a  surly  fellow,  much 
wiser  than  the  rest,  as  lie  thought,  being  about  to 
harangue  the  people  against  being  too  hasty  in  it, 
was  knocked  down,  and  trod  to  death  for  his 
pains;  and  we  went  on  with  the  proclamation, 
giving  general  liberty  to  all  persons  without  ex- 
ception. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was,  how  to 
oppose  the  governor  when  he  came  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  inquired  into  the  manner  of  his  coming, 
the  road  ho  came,  and  his  attendants ;  and  being 


informed  that  a  hundred  of  his  guards,  who  bad 
not  the  grauudee,  waited  for  him  at  the  scaakk, 
and  that  he  had  no  other  guard,  except  a  few 
friends  and  the  slaves  he  went  for  ;  and  that  the 
slaves  always  came  first,  six  in  a  rank,  tied  toge- 
ther, under  convoy  of  a  few  of  his  guards  ;  I  went 
in  person  to  view  the  route  he  came,  and  seeing  a 
very  convenient  post  in  a  thick  wood,  through 
which  they  were  to  pass,  from  whence  we  might 
see  them,  before  they  came  near  us,  I  posted  a 
watch  on  the  sea  side  of  the  wood,  and  myself  and 
men  lay  on  the  hither  side  of  it,  just  where  the 
governor's  party  must  come  out  of  it  again ;  to 
tliat  my  watch  giving  notice  of  their  approach,  ws 
might  be  ready  to  fall  on,  at  their  coming  out  of 
our  side  of  the  wood. 

When  we  had  waited  three  days,  our  watch 
brought  word  they  were  coming ;  so  wo  kept  ai 
close  as  possible,  letting  the  slaves  and  guards 
march  on,  who  came  by  about  two  hours'  march 
before  the  governor.  But  so  soon  as  he  approached,  ! 
I  drew  up  my  men  on  the  plain  within  the  wood, 
in  ranks ;  ordering  them  to  lie  close  on  their 
bellies,  till  they  saw  me  rise,  and  then  to  rise, 
follow  me,  and  obey  orders. 

Several  of  the  first  ranks  having  passed  th» 
wood,  just  as  the  governor  had  entered  the  opes 
country,  1  rose,  and  bade  Maleck  call  aloud,  that  if 
anv  of  them  stirred  or  lifted  up  a  weapon,  he  was 
a  dead  man  ;  and  then  seeing  one  of  the  foremost 
running,  I  fetched  him  down  with  a  musket-shot, 
bidding  Maleck  tell  the  rest,  that  if  they  submitted 
and  laid  down  their  weapons,  they  were  safe ;  bat 
if  they  refused,  I  would  serve  them  all  as  I  bad 
done  him  who  fled.  This  speech,  with  the  terror 
of  the  gun,  fixed  every  man  to  his  place  like  a 
statue. 

I  then  went  forward  to  the  governor,  and,  by 
Maleck,  my  interpreter,  asked  him  who  they  all 
were  with  him  :  fie  told  me,  his  slaves.  I  then 
made  him  call  every  man  before  him,  and  give 
him  freedom,  which,  finding  no  way  to  avoid,  for 
I  looked  very  stern,  he  did  ;  and  I  had  enough  to 
do  to  quiet  my  new  freemen,  who  I  thought  would 
liave  devoured  me  for  joy.  I  asked  whither  be 
was  going.  IU>  said  to  his  government.  M  Under 
whom  do  you  hold  it !"  says  I.  **  Under  the  apt 
of  the  isles,"  says  he.  1  then  told  him,  that  who- 
ever held  that  government  for  the  future  nns 
receive  it  from  the  hands  of  Georigetti,  the  king 
of  that  country,  to  whom  all  the  natives  and  miner* 
had  already  engaged  their  fidelity.  1  told  him, 
lwth  natives  and  foreigners  had  been  all  declared 
free. 

The  governor  seemed  much  dejected,  and  told 
me  he  hoped  I  would  not  use  him  or  his  company 
ill.  1  told  him  tliat  depended  entirely  on  Us  own 
and  their  good  behaviour.  I  asked  who  his  friends  I 
were  tliat  were  with  him,  he  said,  they  were  ssme 
of  the  zaps'  relations,  who  were  come  to  see  the 
methods  of  the  government,  and  inspect  the 
mines. 

Ordering  all  the  governor's  guards  and  friendi 
to  go  before,  and  all  my  own,  but  Maleck,  to  keep 
backwards  some  paces,  I  entered  into  diseoorat 
with  him  about  the  state  of  the  isles,  and  the 
country  of  Alkoe ;  and  finding  him  a  jodkiosi 
person,  and  not  a  native  of  the  isles,  I  thought, 
with  somo  management,  he  might  prove  a  ssenl 
person  to  me,  but  did  not  like  the  ^riwr*—  1  *** 
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heard  of  his  severity.  So  I  plainly  told  him,  that 
only  one  thing  prevented  my  making  him  a  greater 
man  than  ever  he  was ;  which  was,  I  had  been 
informed,  he  had  a  roughness  in  his  nature  which 
drove  him  to  extremities  with  the  poor  slaves, 
which  I  could  not  bear.  "  Sir,"  says  he, "  what- 
ever a  man  is  in  his  natural  temper,  where  slavery 
abounds,  it  is  necessary  to  act,  or  at  least  be 
thought  to  do  so,  in  a  merciless  manner.  I  am 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  a  land  of  only 
slaves,  who  have  no  more  love,  nor  are  they  capa- 
ble of  any,  for  me,  than  the  herbs  of  the  ground 
have.  I  am  to  render  an  account  to  my  roasters 
of  their  labours  ;  they  work  by  force,  and  would 
not  stir  a  step  without  it,  or  the  fear  of  correction, 
for  which  reason  the  rod  must  be  ever  held  over 
them  ;  and  though  I  seldom  let  it  fall,  when  I  do, 
the  suffering  of  one  is  too  long  remembered  to 
permit  others  quickly  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
tike  punishment.  And  this  method  I  judged  to 
be  the  most  mild,  as  the  death  or  sufferings  of  one 
bat  seldom  must,  though  ever  so  severe,  be  milder 
than  the  frequent  execution  of  numbers.  And  as 
to  my  appearing  severe  to  them,  my  post  required 
it ;  for  mercy  to  slaves,  being  interpreted  into 
fear,  arms  them  with  violence  against  you." 

I  could  not  gainsay  this,  especially  as  he  told 
he  was  glad  I  had  freed  them  all ;  "  For  no 
,"  says  he,  "  but,  if  he  were  to  choose,  would 
rather  reign  by  love,  which  he  may  in  a  free 
country,  but  is  impracticable  in  one  of  slaves, 
rather  than  by  fear,  which  alone  will  keep  the 
latter  in  subjection." 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  he  knew  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  business  of  the  governor,  he 
could  become  faithful  to  my  master  Georigetti. 
He  told  me,  he  had  ever  been  faithful  to  his  mas- 
ters the  zaps;  and  would  till  ho  was  sure,  without 
suspecting  m  the  least  my  veracity,  all  was  true 
that  I  was  pleased  to  tell  him  ;  for  nothing  could 
satisfy  his  conscience  but  being  an  eye-witness  of 
it ;  and  then,  being  discharged  from  any  further 
capacity  of  serving  them  in  an  open  way,  he  should 
be  free  to  choose  his  own  master,  of  all  whom 
Georigetti  should  to  him  be  most  preferable  ;  but 
begged  mo  not  to  interpret  his  desire  of  retaining 
fidelity  to  his  old  masters  till  he  could  no  longer 
Serve  them,  into  an  implication  of  assisting  them 
by  either  open  or  concealed  practices  ;  for  wher- 
ever be  engaged,  he  would  be  true  to  the  utmost. 

At  the  end  of  six  days,  for  I  travelled  on  foot 
^ith  them,  we  arrived  at  the  governor's  palace, 
^hich  we  found  without  a  guard ;  and  all  the 
Balaves  he  had  sent  before  him  at  liberty.  So  I 
Ordered  my  men  to  supply  the  usual  guard,  and 
"~     ~  my  lodging  in  the  governor's  apartment. 

As  Gadsi  (for  that  was  the  governor's  name) 

is  not  confined,  or  any  of  his  friends,  he  came 
into  my  apartment,  and  told  me,  since  he  had  found 
^11  things  answered  my  report,  if  I  pleased,  he 
^rould  quit  the  palace  to  me,  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  government.    I  told  him,  he  said 
"*reu.    He  did  so,  taking  with  him  only  some  few 
things  his  own  property.    So  soon  as  he  was  with- 
out the  territory  of  the  palace,  I  sent  for  him  and 
his  friends  back  again ;  he  could  not  help  being 
dejected  at  his  return,  fearing  some  mischief. 
*  GadaV  says  I, u  this  palace  and  this  country, 
which  I  now  hold  for  my  master  Georigetti,  I  de- 
liver in  custody  to  you  as  his  governor ;  and  now 


charge  you  to  make  acknowledgment  of  your  fide- 
lity to  him."  Then  taking  it  from  him  in  terms 
of  my  own  proposing,  I  delivered  him  the  regalia 
of  his  government,  charging  him  to  maintain  free- 
dom ;  "  But,"  says  I, "  let  no  man  eat  who  will 
not  W>rk,  as  the  country  and  the  produce  is  the 
king's." 

I  then  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  sent  notice  to  all  the  miners  to  attend  me.  I 
told  them,  all  that  the  king  desired  of  them  was 
to  make  themselves  happy ;  «  And  as  the  mines  at 
present,"  says  I,  "arc  the  only  employment  of 
this  country,  I  would  have  it  agreed  by  your  own 
consent,  for  I  will  force  nothing  upon  you,  that 
every  man  amongst  you,  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
shall  work  every  third  week  at  the  mines,  and 
other  duties  of  the  government ;  and  two  weeks 
out  of  three  shall  be  your  own,  to  provide  in  for 
your  families.  And  if  I  live  to  come  back  again, 
you  shall  each  man  have  so  much  land  of  his  own 
as  shall  be  sufficient  for  his  family ;  and  I  will 
make  it  my  business  to  see  for  seeds,  to  improve 
it  with.  And  this  week's  work  in  three,  and  if 
afterwards  it  can  be  done  with  less,  in  four,  shall 
be  an  acknowledgment  to  the  king,  for  his  bounty 
to  you.  Do  you  agree  to  this !  They  all  witn 
one  voice  cried  out,  "  We  do."  "Then,"  says  I, 
"  agree  amongst  yourselves,  and  part  into  proper 
divisions  for  carrying  on  the  work  ;  that  is,  into 
four  parts,  one  for  each  sort  of  metal ;  and  then 
again,  each  of  those  four  into  three  parts  ;  and  on 
every  seventh  day  in  the  morning,  let  those  who 
are  to  begin  meet  those  who  arc  leaving  off  work, 
so  that  there  be  clear  six  days'  work,  and  one  of 
going  and  returning.  Do  you  all  agree  to  this  V* 
All  cried,  «  Wo  do."  «  Then,"  says  I,  «  whoever 
neglects  his  duty,  unless  through  sickness,  or  by 
leave  of  the  governor,  shall  work  a  double  week. 
Do  you  agree  to  this !"  «  We  do."  "  Then  all 
matters  of  difference  between  you  shall  be  decided 
by  the  governor ;  and  in  case  of  any  injury,  or 
injustice,  or  wrong  judgment,  in  the  governor,  by 
Georigetti.  Do  you  agree  ?"  «Wedo."  "Then,** 
says  1, "  agree  upon  ten  men,  two  for  the  natives, 
and  two  for  each  mineral  work,  to  send  with  me 
to  Brandleguarp,  to  petition  Georigetti  to  confirm 
these  laws  till  you  shall  make  others  yourselves, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  Do  you 
agree?"    «  We  do." 

I  then  told  them,  that  as  those  who  had  been 
slaves  were  now  free,  they  might,  if  they  pleased, 
return  home  ;  but,  as  I  should  make  it  my  endea- 
vour to  provide  so  well  for  them  in  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  I  believed  most  of  them  would  be  of 
opinion  their  interest  would  keep  them  where  they 
were.  And  above  all  things,  recommending  a 
hearty  union  between  the  new  freemen  and  the 
natives,  and  to  marry  amongst  each  other,  and  to 
continue  in  love  amongst  themselves,  and  duty  to 
the  king  and  his  governor,  and  promising  speedily 
to  return  and  settle  what  was  wanting,  I  dismissed 
the  assembly,  and  set  out  for  Brandleguarp  with 
the  ten  deputies.  But  I  left  Lasmeel  behind  with 
the  governor,  and  two  servants  with  him,  to  give 
me  immediate  notice  in  case  any  disturbance 
should  happen  in  my  absence. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Peter  arrlvw  with  the  deputies.— Presents  them  to  the 
king. — They  return.— A  colony  decreed  to  be  tent  thither. 
— Nasgig  made  governor.— Manner  of  choosing  the  colony. 
—A  flight-race,  and  the  intent  of  it— Walsi  win*  tho  prize, 
and  in  found  to  be  a  gawrrey. 


As  wo  alighted  at  the  palace  late  at  night,  I 
kept  the  deputies  with  me  till  next  morning  ; 
when  I  went  to  the  king,  desiring  them  to  stay  in 
my  apartment,  till  I  had  received  his  majesty's 
orders  for  thoir  admission. 

The  king  was  but  just  up  when  I  came  in  ;  and 
seeing  me,  embraced  me,  saying,  "  Dear  father,  I 
am  glad  to  meet  you  again  alive  ;  your  stay  lias 
given  me  the  utmost  perplexity,  and  could  I  have 
prevailed  with  any  of  my  servauts  to  liave  followed 
you,  I  had  sent  before  this  time  to  have  known 
what  wait  become  of  you." 

I  told  his  majesty,  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my 
life  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  his  majesty's 
esteem  for  me  ;  and  he  might  depend  upon  it,  I 
would  take  care  of  myself  from  a  double  motive, 
whilst  I  was  in  his  dominions  ;  the  one,  from  the 
natural  obligation  of  my  own  preservation,  and 
the  other,  equally  compulsive,  of  continuing  ser- 
viceable to  his  majesty,  till  I  had  made  him  more 
famous  than  his  ancestor,  the  great  Begiturbeck. 

I  told  his  majesty,  as  a  small  token  of  my  duty 
and  affection  to  him,  I  wan  come  to  make  him  a 
tender  of  the  additional  title  of  King  of  Mount  | 
Alkoc.  "  Father,"  says  he,  M  we  shall  never  be  i 
able  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  my  subjects  to 
l>o  thithor ;  for  though  your  safe  return  may  he 
rtomo  encouragement,  yet  whilst  their  old  appre- 
hensions subsist,  and  I  know  not  what  will  alter 
them,  wc  can  do  no  good  ;  and  indeed  were  they 
free  to  go,  and  under  no  suspicion  of  danger,  it 
would  cost  abundance  of  men  to  conquer  Mount 
Alkoe." 

**  Great  sir,"  said  I,  "you  mintake  me  ;  1  told 
you,  I  came  to  make  you  a  tender  of  it  ;  1  liave  ' 
proclaimed  you  king  then*,  and  freedom  to  the  j 
people  ;  1  have  held  an  assembly  of  the  kingdom  ;  j 
placed  a  governor ;    taken   the    engagement   of 
himself  and  subjects  to  you  ;  settled  laws  ainongHt 
them  for  your  benefit,  the  full  third  part  of  all 
their  labour ;  have  brought  ten  deputies,  two  from 
each  denomination  of  j>coplc  amongst  them  ;  aud 
they  only  wait  your  command  to  be  admitted,  to 
beg  your  acceptance  of  their  submission,  and  pray 
your  royal  protection." 

u  Father,"  says  the  king,  "you  amaze  mc  !  but 
is  it  is  your  doing,  let  them  come  in." 

The  deputies  being  received,  and  heard,  by 
Maleck  their  interpreter,  very  graciously,  the 
king  told  them,  in  a  very  favourable  speech,  that 
whatever  his  father  had  done,  or  should  do,  they 
might  accept  as  done  by  himself;  and  commanded 
them  to  remind  the  governor,  for  whom  he  had 
the  highest  esteem,  to  observe  the  laws,  without 
the  least  deviation,  till  his  father  should  make 
such  further  additions  as  were  consistent  with  his 
own  honour  and  their  future  freedom ;  and  having 
feasted  them  in  a  most  magnificent  manner,  they 
returned,  highly  satisfied  with  the  honours  they 
had  received. 

This  transaction  being  immediately  noised 
abroad,  all  the  colambs  came  themselves,  and  the 


great  cities,  by  their  deputies,  sent  his  majesty 
their  compliments  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  then  I 
was  nothing  but  mirth  and  rejoicing  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  And  these  who  had  nfuwd 
going  with  me,  as  Maleck  told  me,  hung  their  heads 
for  shame  and  sorrow,  that  they  had  Bussed  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  expedition. 

1  demonstrated  to  the  king,  that  the  only  way 
to  preserve  tliat  kingdom,  waa  to  settle  a  large 
colony  on  the  plains,  between  the  mountain  and 
the  sea,  to  intercept  clandestine  trade,  and  make 
a  stand  against  any  force  that  might  be  sent  from 
the  Little-lands,  to  recover  the  mines.  And  1 
promised  to  be  present  at  the  settlement,  and  as 
assistant  in  it. 

Most  of  the  colambs,  as  I  said,  being  at  court, 
upon  this  complimentary  affair,  the  king  sum- 
moned them,  for  their  advice  on  my  proposals ; 
and  told  them,  he  liad  ordered  me  to  lay  before 
them  my  thoughts  on  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom: 
and  after  many  compliments  and  encomiums  had 
passed  on  me,  I  told  them,  the  necessity  of  the 
colony,  the  commodity  that  would  arise  from  it, 
how  1  intended  to  manage  it,  and  what  prospect 
I  had  of  introducing  amongst  them  several  extra- 
ordinary conveniences  they  had  never  before  had. 

The  colambs,  who  for  want  of  practice  this  way 
knew  but  little  of  the  matter,  thinking  neverthe- 
less tliat,  iu  the  general  turn  of  tilings,  they  must 
somehow  come  iu  for  a  share,  approved  of  all  I 
said.  1  desired  them  then  to  settle,  out  of  what 
part  of  the  people,  and  how  to  be  nominated,  audi 
choice  of  the  colony  should  be  made  for  the  new 
settlement ;  but  found  them  much  at  a  loss  to  fix 
oh  any  metitod  of  doing  it :  so  I  told  them,  I 
believed  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  issue  an  order, 
for  such  as  would  willingly  go,  to  repair  to  a  par- 
ticular rendezvous  ;  and  in  case  sufficient  should 
not  appear  voluntarily,  to  issue  another  order, 
that  the  colambs  out  of  their  several  districts 
should  complete  the  number ;  so  as  to  make  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men  of  arms,  beaidos 
women  and  children ;  and  that  such  a  territory 
should  l)c  allotted  to  each,  with  so  much  wood- 
grounds  in  common  to  all,  as  would  suffice  for 
their  subsistence  ;  all  which  passed  the  vote. 

I  then  told  them,  that  thm  large  people  mutt 
have  a  head  or  governor,  to  keep  them  to  their 
duties,  and  to  determine  matters  of  property,  and 
all  disputes  amongst  them.  Here,  they  one  and 
all  nominated  me ;  but  I  told  them,  I  apprehended 
1  could  be  more  useful  other  ways,  having  too 
many  thiugs  in  my  head  for  the  general  good*  to 
confine  myself  to  any  particular  province  ;  hot  if 
they  would  excuse  me,  in  presuming  to  recom- 
mend a  person,  it  should  be  Nasgig.  And  imme- 
diately Nasgig  being  sent  for,  and  accepting  it, 
they  conferred  it  upon  him. 

All  things,  as  1  judged,  went  on  in  so  smooth  a 
way  in  reference  to  the  new  colony,  that  I  was 
preparing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  proper  ofietr, 
expresses  to  be  sent  with  the  king's  giipaantij 
into  the  several  provinces,  with  notice  ox  thaw 
orders,  and  an  appointment  for  a  rendsavoea, 
But  whilst  this  was  doing,  abundance  of  peonm 
came  crowding  about  me,  to  be  informed  whether 
1  thought  it  safe  for  them  to  go  ;  and,  I  behove,  I 
had  fully  satisfied  all  their  scruples ;  when,  by 
some  management  of  the  ragama,  who,  having  « 
long  declared  Mount  Alkoe  to  he  mlmtamfT  by 
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VimArm*kl  did  not  cue  the  people  should  all  of  a 
sudden  find  oat  they  had  deceived  them,  there 
was  a  report  ran  current,  that  though  I,  and  my 
bearers,  who  were  all  Mount  Alkoe  men,  returned 
safe,  yet  if  any  of  the  BrandJegiiarpines  had  gone, 
they  would  never  have  come  back  again.  This 
rumour  coming  to  my  ears,  and  fearing  whiiherto 
it  mipht  grow,  I  had  no  small  prospect  of  a  dis- 

rwtment :  and  I  thereupon  stopped  issuing 
orders,  till  I  bad  considered  what  further 
to  do  in  the  affair ;  at  length,  being  persuaded  I 
had  already  satisfied  abundance  of  their  scruples, 
and  in  order  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  others,  and 
to  *Ww»iHn"««>  them  in  some  measure  to  the  country 
and  people  of  Mount  Alkoe,  I  proposed  a  prise 
to  be  flown  for,  and  gave  notice  of  it  lor  six  days 
all  about  the  country,  both  to  those  of  Mount 
Alkoe  and  those  of  Sass  Doorpt  Swaneeanta :  that 
whoever,  except  those  who  were  with  me  in  the 
late  expedition,  should  make  the  most  speedy 
flight  to  the  governor's  of  Mount  Alkoe,  to  carry 
a  message,  and  briug  me  an  answer  from  Lasmeel, 
should  have  one  of  my  pistols,  with  a  quantity  of 
powder,  and  so  many  balls ;  and  the  person  who 
should  be  second,  should  have  a  cutlass  and  belt. 
The  time  being  fixed,  \ery  few  had  entered  in  the 
first  two  or  three  days ;  but  on  the  third  day 
came  several  over  from  Alkoe  to  enter;  which 
the  Brandleguarpines  seeing,  and  having  equal 
inclination  to  the  prize,  after  half-a-dozen  of  them 
had  entered  on  the  fourth  morning,  before  noon 
on  the  fifth  I  had  near  sixty  of  them  on  my  list, 
besides  the  Alkoe  men  ;  making  in  all  about  one 
hundred. 

The  time  for  starting  was  fixed  for  the  sixth 
morning,  from  off  the  rock,  on  the  back  side  of  the 
palace,  upon  my  firing  a  pistol. 

This  unusual  diversion  occasioned  a  prodigious 
confluence  of  spectators  ;  for  scarce  a  person  in 
Brandleguarp,  except  those  who  were  either  too 
young  or  too  old  for  night,  but  were  upon  one  or 
other  of  tho  rocks  ;  even  the  king  himself  and  all 
his  court  were  there,  with  infinite  numbers  from 
all  distant  parts. 

I  had  dispatched  a  letter  by  one  of  my  old 
bearers  to  Lasmeel  some  duys  before,  to  inform 
him  of  it,  tliat  he  might  get  two  letters  ready 
wrote,  one  to  deliver  to  the  first,  and  another  to 
the  second  messenger,  but  not  to  take  further 
notice  of  the  rest.  Now  my  flight-race  being  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  both  tho  kingdoms,  it  happened, 
as  I  was  in  hopes  it  would,  that  so  many  of  the 
Mount  Alkoans  coming  over  to  me  to  be  entered, 
and  staying  with  me  till  the  flight  began,  and  such 
vast  numbers  of  persons  meeting  of  both  nations 
upon  the  Black  Mountains,  to  sec  them  go  and 
return,  and  several  of  the  Swangeantines  going, 
out  of  bravado,  quite  through  with  the  flyers,  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  nations  was  that  day  so 
great,  and  the  discourse  they  liad  with  the  natives 
and  miners  so  stripped  the  Swangeantines  of  their 
old  apprehensions  of  danger  from  Mount  Alkoe, 
thai  in  three  days  after  the  whole  dread  of  the 
place  was  vanished,  and  he  would  then  liave  been 
thought  mad  who  had  attempted  to  revive  it. 

The  time  being  come,  I  set  my  flyers  in  a  row 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  rock  ;  and  having  given 
notice  that  no  one  should  presume  to  rise  till  the 
flyers  were  on  the  graundee,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, I  then  1st  the  flyers  know  I  should  soon 


give  fire,  which  I  had  no  sooner  done,  but  down 
they  all  dropped  as  one  man,  as  it  were,  headlong 
from  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  presently  the 
whole  field  were  after  them.  They  skimmed  with 
incredible  swiftness  across  the  face  of  the  plain, 
between  the  rock  and  the  mountain,  the  force  of 
which  descent  swung  them,  as  it  were,  up  the 
mountain's  side,  in  an  almost  upright  posture,  till, 
seeming  to  sweep  the  edge  of  the  mountain  with 
their  bellies,  they  slid  over  its  surface,  till  they 
were  lost  in  the  body  of  the  Swansean,  our  rocks 
echoing  the  shouts  of  the  mountaineers.  I  fired 
my  pistol  by  my  watch  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  had  no  occasion  to  inquire  when  it 
was  thought  they  would  return,  for  every  one  was 
passing  his  opinion  upon  it.  Some  said  it  could 
not  be  till  midnight,  or  very  near  it ;  and  others, 
that  it  would  bo  almost  next  morning.  However, 
we  went  to  dinner,  and  coming  again  about  six 
o'clock,  by  my  watch,  I  was  told  by  the  people  on 
the  rock,  as  the  general  opinion,  for  it  was  then 
top-full,  that  they  could  not  yet  be  expected  a  long 
time,  and  the  major  part  concluded  they  could 
not  be  near  half-way  home  yet ;  when  on  a  sudden 
we  hoard  a  prodigious  shout  from  the  mountain, 
which  growing  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  and 
louder  and  louder,  in  a  few  moments  came  a  slim 
young  fellow,  and  nimbly  alighting  on  the  rock, 
tripled  briskly  forward,  as  not  able  to  stop  him- 
self at  once,  from  the  violence  of  the  force  he 
came  with,  and  delivered  me  a  letter  from  Lasmeel 
as  I  was  sitting  in  my  chair.  I  gave  him  joy  o* 
the  prize,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  my  apart- 
ment, so  soon  as  I  got  home,  and  he  should  have  it. 
I  then  asked  him  where  ho  left  the  other  flyers  ; 
he  told  me  he  knew  nothing  of  them  since  he  came 
past  the  forges  in  his  return,  for  there  he  met 
them  going  to  Lasmeel.  "  Why  that,"  says  I. 
"  must  be  a  great  way  on  this  side  the  governor's.*' 
Ho  told  mo  about  half  an  hour's  flight.  1  then 
told  him,  as  he  must  be  strained  with  so  hard  a 
flight,  it  would  be  better  u*  he  lay  down,  and  called 
on  mo  in  the  morning.  He  thanked  me,  and  after 
he  had  told  me  his  name  was  Walsi,  he  said  he 
would  take  my  advice  ;  and  springing  up  as  light 
as  air,  went  off,  the  rock  being  quite  thronged 
with  those  who  had  followed  from  the  mountain  to 
see  the  victor. 

When  Walsi  came  in,  it  was  just  seven  o'clock 
by  my  watch  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  best  com- 
putation by  miles  1  could  make  from  their  descrip- 
tions of  things,  I  judged  he  had  flown  at  little  more 
or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

I  staid  till  near  nine  o'clock  upon  the  rock, 
where,  it  being  cold,  and  the  time  tedious,  I  was 
taking  Quilly  home  with  me,  and  designed  that 
Maleck  should  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  second, 
but  hearing  again  a  shout  from  the  mountain, 
I  resolved  to  see  the  second  come  m  myself.  The 
noise  increasing,  I  presently  saw  the  whole  air 
full  of  people  very  near  me,  for  I  had  retired  near 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  edge  of  the  rock,  to 
give  room  to  the  flyers  to  alight,  and  expected 
nothing  less  than  to  bo  borne  down  My  them, 
when  I  spied  two  competitors,  one  just  over  the 
back  of  the  other,  the  uppermost  bearing  down 
upon  the  other's  graundee,  their  heads  being  just 
equal,  so  that  the  under  man,  perceiving  it  im- 
possible to  sink  lower  for  the  rock,  or  to  mount 
higher  for  the  man  above  him,  and  as  darting 
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sideways  would  lose  time,  and  fearing  to  brush 
liis  belly  against  the  rock,  he  slackened  just  to  job 
up  his  head  in  his  antagonist's  stomach,  which 
giving  the  upper  man  a  smart  check  with  the 
pain,  and  the  under  one  striking  at  that  instant 
one  bold  stroke  with  his  graundee,  he  fell  just 
with  his  head  at  my  feet,  and  the  other  upon  him, 
with  his  head  in  the  under  man's  neck. 

Thus  they  lay  for  a  considerable  time  breathless 
and  motionless,  save  the  working  of  their  lungs 
and  heaving  of  their  breasts,  when  each  asked  me 
if  he  was  not  the  first,  and  the  under  man  giving 
me  a  letter,  I  told  them  "  No  ;  Walsi  had  been  in 
almost  two  hours  ago."  They  both  said  it  was 
impossible  ;  they  were  sure  no  glumm  in  the 
doorpt  could  out-fly  either  of  them.  I  ordered 
them  both  to  call  on  me  in  the  morning,  and  I 
would  see  they  should  have  right  done  to  their 
pretensions.  The  under  man  had  but  just  told 
me  his  name  was  Naggitt,  when  another  arrived, 
who  seeing  Naggitt  before  him,  told  me  he  was 
sure  he  was  second  ;  but  on  seeing  the  other  also, 
he  gave  it  up. 

1  would  stay  no  longer,  it  being  now  so  late  ; 
but  the  next  morning  I  was  informed  that  all  the 
rest  had  stopped  at  the  mountain  but  two,  who 
were  obliged  to  give  out  before,  being  over- 
strained,  and  unable  to  hold  it. 

The  next  morning  Walsi  was  the  first  at  my 
apartment,  when  I  happened  to  be  with  the  king ; 
and  speaking  of  his  business  to  Quilly,  he  ordered 
him  to  stay  in  my  gallery  till  I  came  back  ;  and 
Quilly  presently  after  seeing  Youwarkee,  told  her 
the  victor  at  the  flight-race  was  waiting  for  me  in 
the  gallery.  Youwarkee.  who  had  great  curiosity 
to  see  him,  having  heard  how  long  he  came  in 
before  the  rest,  stepped  into  the  gallery,  and 
taking  a  turn  or  two  there,  fell  into  discourse  with 
him  about  his  flight  ;  and  as  women  are  very 
inquisitive,  she  distinguished  by  the  flyer's  an- 
swers, speech,  shape,  and  manner  of  address,  that 
it  was  certainly  a  gawrey  she  was  talking  with, 
though  she  had  endeavoured  to  disguise  herself 
by  rolling  in  her  hair,  and  tying  it  round  her 
head  with  a  broad  chaplct  like  a  man  ;  and  by  the 
thinness  of  her  body  and  flatness  of  her  breasts, 
might  fairly  enough  have  passed  for  one,  to  a  less 
penetrating  eye  than  Youwarkee' s.  But  You- 
warkee putting  some  questions  to  her,  and  saying 
she  was  more  like  a  gawrey  than  a  glumm,  she 
put  the  poor  girl,  for  so  it  was,  to  the  blush,  and 
at  last  she  confessed  the  deceit,  but,  upon  her 
knees,  begged  Youwarkee  not  to  mention  it,  for 
it  would  be  her  undoing. 

This  confession  gave  Youwarkee  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  how  she  came  to  be  an  adventurer 
for  this  sort  of  prize.  The  girl,  finding  there  was 
no  remedy,  frankly  confessed  she  had  a  strong 
•  affection  for  a  glumm  boss,  who  was  a  very  stout 
glumm,  she  said,  but  somewhat  too  corpulent  for 
speedy  flight,  who,  ever  since  the  prize  had  been 
proposed,  could  rest  neither  night  nor  day,  to 
think  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  to  put  in  for  it 
as  others,  especially  one  Naggitt,  who  he  well 
knew  made  his  addresHes  to  her,  and  also  was  an 
adventurer.  "  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  strength, 
valour,  or  manhood,"  says  he,  "  I  had  had  the 
best  of  chances  for  it ;  but  to  bo  under  a  natural 
incapacity  of  obtaining  so  glorious  a  prize,  as  even 
the  king  himself  is  not  mastei  of  such  another,  I 


cannot  bear  it."  She  then  said  bo  had  told  her  lie 
was  resolved  to  give  in  his  name,  and  do  his 
utmost,  though  he  died  in  the  flight  "  What!'1 
said  he,  «  shall  I  see  Naggitt  run  sway  with  it, 
and  perhaps  with  you  too,  when  he  has  that  to  lay 
at  your  feet  which  no  glumm  else  can  boast  of? 
No,  111  overcome,  or  never  come  home  without 
it."  w  I  must  confess,  madam,"  says  Walsi, u  as  I 
knew  his  high  spirit  could  never  bear  to  be  van- 
quished, I  was  afraid  he  would  be  at  good  as  his 
word,  and  come  to  some  unlucky  end  ;  and  told 
him,  that  though  he  need  not  have  feared  being 
conqueror  in  anything  else,  had  it  been  proposed, 
yet  in  flight  these  were  so  many,  half  glnmms  as 
they  were,  who,  from  their  effeminate  make  and 
size,  and  little  value  for  anything  else,  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  before  him  ;  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
a  thorough  glumm  to  contend  with  them,  for 
what  could  be  obtained  only  by  those  who  had  no 
right  to  or  share  in  anything  more  excellent,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  not  think  of  more  than  his 
fatigue  for  his  pains.  But  as  he  had  set  his  heart 
so  much  upon  it,  I  would  enter,  and  try  to  get  it 
for  him,  as,  from  my  size  and  make,  I  believed  few 
would  have  a  better  chance  for  it  than  myself. 
And,  thanks  to  Collwarr,  madam,"  says  she, u  1 
hope  to  make  him  easy  in  it,  if  you  will  but  please 
to  conceal  your  knowledge  of  who  and  what 
I  am." 

Youwarkee  was  mightily  pleased  with  her  story, 
and  promised  she  would  ;  but  engaged  her  to 
come  again  to  her  apartment,  so  soon  as  she  was 
possessed  of  the  prize. 

When  I  returned,  hearing  Walsi  waited  for  me, 
1  called  him  in,  read  the  letter  he  brought,  and 
finding  it  Lasmeel's,  I  looked  over  my  list  for 
Walsi's  name,  for  I  set  them  all  down  as  tbey 
entered,  and  finding  it  the  very  last  name  of  all, 
and  that  it  was  entered  but  on  the  morning  the 
race  was  flown  :  "  So,"  says  I,  «  Walsi,  I  find  the 
last  at  entering  is  the  first  at  returning  ;  bat  I  see 
you  have  been  there,  by  what  Lasmeel  has  sent 
me,  though  there  were  some  last  night  who  ques- 
tioned it,  by  your  so  speedy  return.  Here," 
says  I,  "  take  the  prize,  and  sec  they  are  onr? 
used  in  the  service  of  your  country,"  and  then  1 
dismissed  him. 

My  two  competitors  appeared  next  for  the 
cutlass,  and  had  each  of  them  many  arguments  to 

frcvail  with  me  in  favour  of  him  ;  but  1  told  them 
must  do  justice  ;  and  that  though  the  difference 
was  so  small  between  them,  yet  certainly  Naggitt 
was  the  nearest  me  at  the  time  they  both  ceased 
flight,  his  face  lying  on  my  foot ;  so  that  as  they 
both  complained  of  foul  play,  and  were  therefore 
equal  in  that  respect,  Naggitt  in  justice  must  have 
it.  And  I  gave  it  him  with  these  words,  however: 
"  Take  it,  Naggitt,  as  certainly  yours  by  the  lav 
of  the  race,  but  with  a  diffidence  in  myself  who 
best  deserves  it." 

I  own  I  pitied  the  other  man's  case  very  muck, 
as  I  should  Naggitt's,  had  the  other  won  it ;  bat 
seeing  the  other  turning  away,  and  hearing  him 
say,  "  But  by  half  a  head,  when  I  had  strove  so 
hard  F  as  in  a  sort  of  dejection,  I  told  them  they  were 
both  brave  glumms,  and  of  intrepid  resolution, 
and  gave  him  also  one,  with  the  like  instruction  as 
to  Walsi. 

Walsi  went  from  me,  as  she  had  promised,  to 
Youwarkee,   who  wanted  more  discourse  with 
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her ;  for  in  an  affair  of  lore,  her  gentle  heart 
could  hare  dwelt  all  day  upon  the  repetition  of 
any  circumstances  which  would  create  delight  in 
the  enamoured.  Youwarkee  found  Walsi  sat  on 
thorns,  wanting  to  be  gone  ;  but  Youwarkee  ask- 
ing question  upon  question,  Walsi  got  up,  and 
begged  she  would  excuse  her  ;  she  would  come 
and  stay  at  any  other  time.  "  But/'  says  she, 
«  madam,  when  the  man  one  loves  is  in  pain,  for 
I  am  sure  he  is  on  the  rack,  for  fear  of  a  dis- 
covery, till  he  sees  me ;  if  you  ever  loved  your- 
self, you  cannot  blame  me  for  pressing  to  relieve 
him." 

When  she  was  gone,  Youwarkee,  finding  me 
alone,  was  so  full  of  Walsi'*  adventure,  she  could 
not  besilent ;  but  after  twenty  roundabout  speeches, 
and  promises  that  I  was  to  make  not  to  be  angry 
with  anybody,  or  undo  anything  I  had  done  that 
day,  and  I  know  not  what,  out  came  the  story.  I 
was  prodigiously  pleased  with  it,  and  wished  I 
bad  taken  more  notice  of  her.  Says  Youwarkee, 
u  I  endeavoured  to  keep  her  till  you  had  done, 
that  you  might  have  seen  her."  *'  And  why  did 
not  you  !"  says  I.  u  My  dear,"  says  Youwarkee, 
"  bad  you  seen  the  poor  creature's  uneasiness  till 
she  got  off  with  it,  yourself  could  not  have  had 
the  heart  to  have  deferred  that  pleasure  you 
would  have  perceived  she  expected  when  she 
came  home,  nor  could  you  in  conscience  have 
detained  her/' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  race  reconcile*  the  two  kingdoms.— The  oolony  pro- 
ceeds*—Build  a  city.— Peter  views  tho  country  at  a  dis- 
tance.—Hears  of  a  prophecy  of  the  king  of  Norton's 
daughter,  Stygee.— Goes  thither.— Kills  the  king's  nephew. 
—Fulfils  the  prophecy,  by  engaging  Stygco  to  Ooorigetti. 
—Returns. 

This  race,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  ragams 
eoold  say  to  keep  up  their  credit,  and  to  prevent 
the  people's  perceiving  what  fools  they  hod  made  of 
them,  had  so  good  and  sudden  an  effect  on  the 
people's  prejudices,  that  upon  issuing  the  first 
i  proclamation,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
second  ;  for  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  men 

Speared  voluntarily  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  old 
kves,  whose  masters,  though  they  were  declared 
free,  had  used  divers  devices  to  oppress  them, 
and  render  even  their  freedom  a  sort  of  slavery, 
besides  women  and  children,  so  that  we  had  now 
only  to  pick  and  choose  those  who  would  be  likeliest 
to  be  of  service  to  the  new  colony. 

Nasgig  and  I  differed  now  about  the  choice  of 
persons.  He,  as  a  soldier,  was  for  taking  mostly 
single  young  men,  and  I  for  taking  whole 
families,  though  some  were  either  too  old  or  too 
young  for  war ;  and  upon  further  consideration,  he 
agreed  with  me  ;  for  I  told  him,  young  men  would 
leave  a  father,  mother,  or  mistress  behind  them, 
which  would  either  cause  a  hankering  after  home, 
and  consequently  the  bad  example  of  desertion,  or 
else  create  an  uneasy  spirit,  and  perhaps  a  general 
distaste  to  the  settlement ;  so  we  chose  those  whole 
fiunilies,  where  they  offered,  which  had  the  most 
young  men  in  them,  first ;  then  others,  in  like 
order;  after  that,  man  by  man,  asking  them 
severally  if  any  woman  they  liked  would  go  with 
them  ;  and  if  so,  we  took  her,  till  we  had  about 


thirteen  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  then  marching  by  the 
palace,  the  king  ordered  ten  days'  stores  for 
every  mouth,  and  with  this  we  took  our  flight. 
But  as  I  was  always  fearful  of  a  concourse  in 
the  air,  Nasgig  led  them,  and  I  brought  up  the 
rear. 

Besides  the  above  number  of  people,  I  believe 
we  could  not  have  less  than  ten  thousand  volun- 
teers to  the  Black  Mountain,  some  to  take  leave 
of  their  friends,  and  others  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
our  flight.  I  took  three  pieces  of  cannon  with  me, 
and  proper  stores. 

Our  first  stage,  after  a  short  halt  on  the  Black 
Mountain,  was  to  the  governor's  palace,  where 
Gadsi  received  us  with  great  respect.  I  told  him 
my  errand,  which  he  approved.  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  countryman,  it  is  now  as  much  my  interest  to 
keep  my  old  roasters  out  as  ever  it  was  to  serve 
them  when  in ;  and  you  have  taken  the  only 
method  in  the  world  to  do  it  effectually."  I  con- 
sulted him  where  I  should  fix  my  colony,  and  by 
his  advice,  fixed  it  on  this  side  the  wood,  with 
some  scattering  habitations  behind  the  wood,  as 
watch-houses,  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy,  having 
the  wood  for  shelter,  before  they  could  reach 
the  town,  and,  at  the  worst,  tho  town  for  a 
retreat. 

I  found  by  Gadsi  that  the  ships  from  the  Little- 
lands  were  soon  expected  ;  for  that,  he  said,  the 
zaps  knew  nothing  yet  of  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, nor  could,  till  the  ships  returned.  He 
asked  me,  as  there  was  now  a  good  lading,  whether 
I  thought  fit  to  let  them  have  it  upon  proper 
terms,  I  told  him  I  would  not  hinder  their  having 
the  metals,  or  endeavour  to  stop  their  trade  in 
the  least,  but  should  be  glad  to  treat  with  them 
about  it  myself. 

I  gave  the  forge-men  descriptions  for  making 
shovels,  Bpades,  pickaxes,  hammers,  and  abun- 
dance of  other  iron  implements  I  should  want  in 
the  building  the  new  town,  all  which  we  got  ready, 
and  carried  with  us.  We  then  took  flight,  arid 
alighted  on  the  spot  of  our  intended  city,  and 
having  viewed  the  ground  some  miles  each  way, 
we  drew  the  outlines,  and  set  a  great  number  of 
hands  to  cutting  down  trees,  digging  holes,  and 
making  trenches  for  the  foundations.  In  short, 
we  were  all  hands  at  it,  and  the  women  fetched 
the  provisions ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  show  them 
every  single  step  they  were  to  take  towards  the 
new  erections  ;  and  1  must  say  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  I  did  it,  they  seldom  wanting  to  be 
told  twice,  having  as  quick  an  apprehension  of 
what  they  heard  or  saw,  as  any  people  I  had  ever 
met  with. 

The  whole  city,  according  to  our  plan,  was  to 
consist  of  several  long  straight  streets,  parallel  to 
each  other,  with  gardens  backwards,  each  way,  and 
transverse  passages  at  proper  distances,  to  cross 
each  street  from  one  to  the  other,  quite  through 
the  whole  city. 

While  this  work  was  in  hand,  I  took  a  progress 
to  view  the  other  country  Maleck  had  told  me  of. 
We  had  not  taken  a  very  long  flight,  before  we 
saw  at  a  distance  several  persons  of  that  country 
travelling  to  Mount  Alkoe  for  metals*  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  have  some  talk  with  them  about 
their  kingdom,  and  ordered  my  bearers  to  go  to 
them ;  they  told  me  they  durst  not,  for  one  of 
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them  would  kill  ten  men.  I  did  not  choose  to  force 
them  to  rt  for  fear  of  some  mischief ;  but  observing 
whiab  way  they  came,  and  that  they  came  in 
several  small  bodies  of  six  or  eight  together,  and 
thai  there  was  a  little  wood,  and  some  bushes  be- 
tween me  and  them,  I  ordered  my  bearers  to  sink 
beneath  the  trees  out  of  their  sight,  and  to  grouud 
me  just  at  the  foot  of  the  wood,  for  I  resolved  to 
know  something  more  of  them  l>efore  wo  parted. 

I  lay  perdu  till  they  arrived  within  sixty  paces 
of  me  ;  then  asking  Maleck  if  he  knew  their  lan- 
guage, and  he  telling  me  he  did,  having  often 
conversed  with  them  at  the  mines,  I  bid  him  greet 
them,  and  tell  them  I  was  a  friend,  and  be  sure  to 
stand  by  me.  There  were  seven  of  them,  and 
many  more  at  different  distances.  I  showed  my- 
self, and  Maleck  spoko  to  them,  when  two  or  three 
of  the  hindermost  ran  quite  uway  ;  one  stood  and 
looked  very  surly,  but  the  rest  who  had  stood  with 
him  turning  to  run,  I  bid  Maleck  tell  him  if  he 
did  not  call  them  back  I  would  kill  them.  He 
that  stood  then  called  to  them,  hut  they  mending 
their  pace  upon  it,  I  let  fly,  and  shot  one  in  the 
shoulder,  who  dropping,  I  was  afraid  I  had  killed 
him.  1  then  went  up  to  the  other,  who  had  not 
stirred  even  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  seeming 
quite  terrified.  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  kissed 
it,  which  made  him  recover  himself  a  little,  and  he 
took  mine  and  kissed  it. 

I  bid  Maleck  tell  him  I  was  a  great  traveller, 
and  only  rvanted  to  talk  with  him  ;  but  seeing  the 
man  I  had  shot  stir,  I  went  to  him,  and  by  Maleck 
told  him,  I  was  sorry  I  had  hurt  him  ;  which  I 
should  not  have  attempted,  had  he  net  shown  a 
mistrust  of  me  by  running  away,  for  I  could  not 
bear  that  ;  this  I  said  to  keep  the  other  with  me. 
I  saw  I  had  hurt  his  shoulder,  but  being  at  a  great 
distance,  the  ball  had  not  entered  the  blade-bone, 
but  stopping  there  had  fallen  out  ;  so  tying  my 
handkerchief  over  it,  1  told  him  I  hoped  it  would 
soon  be  well. 

I  inquired  into  their  country,  its  name,  the  intent 
of  their  journey  this  way,  their  trades,  the  fruit*, 
birds,  and  beasts  of  the  country. 

The  man  I  had  shot  I  found  was  in  pain,  which 
gave  me  no  little  concern  ;  so  I  chiefly  applied 
myself  to  the  other,  who  told  me  the  name  of  his 
country  was  Norbon,  a  large  kingdom,  and  very 
populous,  he  said,  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  was 
governed  by  Oniwheske,  an  old  and  good  kin;;. 
M  Ho  has  only  one  daughter,"  says  he,  "  named 
Stygee  ;  sn  that  I  am  afraid  when  he  dies  it  will 
go  to  a  good-for-nothing  nephew  of  his,  a  desperate 
debauched  man,  who  will  probably  ruin  us,  and 
destroy  that  kingdom,  which  has  been  in  the  Oni- 
wheske family  these  fifteen  hundred  years."  "  Will 
not  his  daughter  have  the  kingdom,"  says  I.  "  after 
his  death,  or  her  children  ?"  "  Children  ?"  says 
he,  M  no  ;  that's  the  pity,  all  would  Ihj  well  if  she 
had  but  children,  and  the  state  continue  fifteen 
hundred  years  longer  in  the  same  good  family." 
"  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  know  that?" 
says  I  ;  "  You  may  know  how  long  it  has,  but  how 
long  it  will  last,  m  mere  guess-work."  •«  No," 
says  he,  u  this  very  time,  and  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  kingdom,  were  foretold  at  the  birth 
of  the  first  king  we  ever  had,  who  was  of  the  pre- 
sent royal  family.*'  «  How  so  ?"  says  I.  «  Why," 
says  he,  "  before  we  had  any  king,  we  had  a  very 
good  old  man,  who  lived  retired  in  a  cave  by  the 


;  and  to  him  everybody  under  their  difficult!*} 
repaired  for  advice.  This  old  man  happening  to 
be  very  ill,  everybody  was  under  great  affliction 
for  fear  they  should  lose  him  ;  when  nocking  to 
his  assistance,  he  told  them  they  need  not  (ear  oh 
death  till  the  birth  of  a  king,  who  should  reign 
fifteen  hundred  years.  At  hearing  this,  all  per- 
sons then  present,  apprehended  that  his  disorder 
had  turned  his  brain  ;  but  he  persisted  in  it  and 
recovered. 

"  After  a  few  years,  a  great  number  of  persons 
being  about  him,  he  told  them  he  must  now  depart, 
for  that  their  king  was  born,  and  pointed  to  a 
sucking-child,  a  poor  woman  had  then  in  her  arms. 
It  caused  a  great  wonder  in  his  audience,  at  the 
thoughts  of  that  poor  child's  ever  becoming  a 
king  ;  but  ho  told  them  it  was  so  decreed ;  and 
further,  tliat  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day,  if  they 
would  gather  all  together,  he  would  let  them  know 
!  what  was  to  come  in  future  times. 

u  When  they  were  met,  the  woman  and  chuM 
being  amongst  them,  he  told  them  that  child  was 
their  king ;  and  tliat  his  loins  should  produce 
them  a  race  of  kings  for  fifteen  hundred  years ; 
!  during  which  time  they  should  be  happily  governed. 
But  then  a  female  inhabitant  of  the  skies  should 
claim  the  dominion  ;  and  together  with  the  king* 
doni,  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  unless  a  messenger 
from  above,  with  a  crown  in  each  hand,  shoald 
procure  her  a  male  of  her  own  kind  ;  and  then 
the  kingdom  should  remain  for  the  like  number  of 
years  to  her  posterity.  Now,"  says  he,  u  the  time 
will  expire  verv  soon,  and  as  no  one  has  been,  or 
it  is  believed  will  ever  come,  with  such  two  crowns, 
the  princess  Stygee,  though  she  undoubtedly  will 
try  for  it,  has  little  hopes  of  succeeding  her  father; 
for  her  cousin  Fclbamko  pretends,  as  no  woman 
ever  reigned  with  us,  he  is  the  right  heir,  and 
will  have  the  kingdom."  u  Pray,**  says  I, u  what 
do  voti  mean  bv  an  inhabitant  of  the  air  !"  "  0,* 
says  he,  u  she  flies  !''  "  And  do  most  of  your 
country-folks  fly  V*  says  I,  u  for  I  perceive  you 
don't."  "  No,"  says  he, "  no  one  but  the  princes* 
Stygee."  "  How  comes  that  about  1 "  says  I. 
"  Her  mother,  when  she  was  with  child  with  her," 
says  he,  "  being  one  day  in  a  wood  near  the  palate, 
and  having  straggled  from  her  company,  was 
attacked  by  a  man  with  a  graundee  ;  who,  not 
knowing  her,  clasped  her  within  his  graundee, sad 
would  have  debauched  her ;  but  perceiving  her 
cries  had  brought  some  of  her  servants  to  her 
assistance,  he  quitted  her,  and  went  off.  This 
accident  threw  her  into  such  a  fright,  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  she  recovered  ;  and  then  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter  with  the  graundee."  *  My 
friend,"  says  I,  "  your  meeting  with  me  will  be  a 
very  happy  affair  for  your  kingdom.  Inn  the 
man  the  princess  expects  ;  go  back  to  the  princess, 
and  lot  her  and  her  father  know  I  will  be  whli 
them  in  six  days,  and  cstalriish  his  dominions  in 
the  princess." 

The  fellow  looked  at  me,  thinking  I  joked,  but 
never  offered  to  stir  a  foot.  ''  Why  don't  you 
go  1 "  says  I,  "  and  for  the  good  news  you  bear  tt> 
too  princess,  I'll  see  you  shall  be  made  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Norbon."  The  man  smiled  atill, 
but  could  not  conceive  I  was  in  earnest*  I  asked 
him  then  how  long  he  should  be  in  going  to  the 
palaee.  He  said, u  Three  days  at  soonest"  *  De- 
liver hat  your  message  right,"  says  1,"  and  111 
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yon  H  shall  be  tne  better  for  you."  The 
man,  steiug  me  look  serious,  did  at  length  believe 
me,  and  promised  he  would  obey  me  punctually  ; 
but  he  had  not  seen  how  1  came  to  the  place  he 
met  me  at,  for  I  had  ordered  my  bearers  into  the 
wood  with  my  chair,  befoie  I  showed  myself. 

He  arrived,  as  I  afterwards  found,  at  the  palace, 
the  fourth  morning  very  early,  and  passing  the 
guard  in  a  great  heat,  with  much  ado  was  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  and  discharged  himself  of  my 
message.  His  majesty  giving  no  credit  to  him, 
thought  he  had  been  mad  ;  but  he  affirming  it  to 
be  true,  and  telling  the  king  at  what  a  distance  I 
had  knocked  down  his  companion,  and  made  a 
great  hole  in  his  back,  only  with  holding  up  a 
thing  I  had  in  my  hand,  which  raado  a  great 
noise,  Oniwheske  ordered  his  daughter  to  come 
before  him,  who  having  herself  heard  the  man's 
report,  and  being  very  willing  to  believe  it,  with 
the  king's  leave  desired  that  the  messenger  might 
be  detained  till  the  appointed  day,  and  taken  care 
of ;  and  that  preparation  should  be  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  stranger,  in  case  it  should  be  true. 

The  noise  of  my  coming,  and  my  errand,  excited 
every  one's  curiosity  to  see  me  arrive  ;  and  the 
day  being  come,  I  hovered  over  tho  city  a  con- 
siderable time,  to  be  sure  of  grounding  right. 
The  king  and  his  daughter,  on  the  rumour  of  my 
appearing,  came  forth  to  view  me,  and  receive  me 
at  my  alighting.  The  people  were  collected  into 
a  large  square,  on  one  side  of  the  palace,  and 
standing  in  several  clusters  ar  different  places,  I 
judged  where  the  king  might  seem  most  likely  to 
be,  and  ordered  my  bearers  to  alight  there  ;  but 
I  happened  upon  the  most  unlucky  post,  as  it 
might  have  proved,  and  at  the  same  time  tho 
most  lucky  I  could  have  found  there  ;  for  I  had 
scarce  raised  myself  from  my  cnair,  but  Fclbamko 
pushing  up  to  me  through  tnc-  throng,  and  lifting 
up  a  large  club  he  held  in  his  hand,  had  certainly 
despatched  me,  if  I  liad  not  at  the  instant  drawn 
a  pistol  from  my  girdle,  and  shot  him  dead  upon 
the  spot  ;  insomuch,  that  the  club  which  was  then 
over  my  head,  fell  gently  down  on  my  shoulder. 

I  did:  not  then  know  who  it  was  I  liad  killed  ; 
bat  for  fear  of  a  fresh  attempt,  I  drew  out  another 
pistol  and  my  cutlass,  and  inquiring  at  which  part 
of  the  square  the  king  was,  I  walked  directly  up 
to  him,  he  not  as  vet  knowing  what  had  happened. 
His  majesty  and  his  daughter  met  me,  and  wel- 
comed mo  into  his  dominions.  I  fell  at  the  king's 
feet,  telling  him  I  brought  a  message,  which  I 
hoped  would  excuse  my  entering  his  majesty's 
dominions,  without  the  formality  of  obtaining  his 
leave. 

When  we  came  to  the  palace,  the  king  ordered 
some  refreshments  to  be  given  me  and  my  servants ; 
and  then,  that  I  should  be  conducted  to  the  room 
of  audience. 

The  report  of  Fclbamko's  death  had  reached 
the  palace  before  us,  and  that  it  was  by  my  hand  ; 
this  greatly  surprised  the  whole  court,  hut  proved 
agreeable  news  to  Stygcc. 

^  At  my  entrance  into  the  room  of  audience,  the 
king  was  sitting  at  tho  further  end  of  it  against 
the  wall,  with  his  daughter  on  his  right  hand  ;  and 
a  seat  was  placed  for  me  at  his  left,  but  nearer  to 
the  middle  of  the  room  sideways,  on  which  I  was 
ordered  to  sit  down  ;  there  were  abundance  of 
the  courtiers  present,  and  above  me  was  a  seat 


ordered  for  one  of  them,  who  I  found  afterwards 
was  one  of  Jhe  religions. 

His  majesty  asked  me  aloud,  how  it  happened, 
that  the  first  moment  of  my  entering  his  domi- 
nions, I  should  dip  my  hands  in  blood,  and  mat, 
too,  of  one  of  his  nearest  relations. 

I  then  got  up  to  make  my  answer  ;  but  his 
majesty  ordering  me  to  my  seat  again,  I  told  him, 
u  That  as  it  was  most  certain  I  knew  no  one  per- 
son in  his  kingdom,  so  it  could  not  be  supposed  I 
could  have  an  ill  design  against  any  one,  espe- 
cially against  that  royal  blood,  into  whose  hands 
I  then  came  to  render  myself ;  but  the  truth  was, 
that  what  I  had  done  was  in  preservation  of  my 
own  life  ;  for  that  the  person  slain  had  rushed 
through  the  crowd  upon  me  with  a  great  club, 
intending  to  murder  me  ;  and  that  whilst  the  blow 
was  over  my  head,  I  killed  him  in  such  position, 
that  by  his  fall,  the  club  rested  on  my  shoulder, 
but  was  then  too  weak  to  hurt  me." 

The  king  asking  if  that  was  the  real  case,  several 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  room  said,  "  They  were 
informed  it  was  ;"  and  one  in  particular  said, 
M  He  saw  tho  transaction,  and  I  had  declared  it 
faithfully."  *  Then,"  says  the  king,  a  you  are 
acquitted.  And  now,  what  brings  you  hither  ? 
relate  your  business." 

"  Great  sir,"  says  I,  "  it  is  my  peculiar  hap- 
piness to  be  appointed  by  Providence  as  the  pro- 
poser of  a  marriage  for  the  princess  Stygee,  your 
daughter,  with  a  potent  neighbouring  monarch  ; 
having  already  been  enabled  to  perform  things 
past  belief  for  his  honour.  Know,  then,  great 
sir,  I  am  a  native  of  the  north,  and,  through 
infinite  perils  and  hardships,  at  last  arrived  in  the 
dominions  of  Georigetti,  where  I  have  given  peace 
to  his  state  by  the  death  of  the  usurper  Hnrlokin. 
I  have  just  also  conquered  tho  kingdom  of  Mount 
Alkoc  for  my  master,  and  am  hero  come  to  make 
your  daughter  an  offer  of  both  crowns,  and  also 
of  all  that  is  my  master's,  with  his  person  in 
marriage." 

The  old  priest  then  rose,  and  said,  "  May  it 
pleaso  your  majesty,  we  arc  almost  right ;  but 
what  has  always  staggered  me  is,  how  the  person 
should  come  ;  for  the  messenger  to  us  on  this 
errand  is  to  come  from  above.  Now,  this  person 
has  not  tho  graundee,  and  therefore  could  not 
come  from  thence.  As  for  the  rest,  I  understand 
the  prince,  from  whom  he  brings  this  offer  to 
your  daughter,  has  the  graundee,  and  so  is  a  male 
of  her  own  kind  ;  and  I  understand  the  two 
kingdoms  in  his  possession  to  be  the  two  crowns 
in  the  messenger's  hands ;  but,  I  say,  what  1 
stick  at  is  his  coming  from  above." 

u  What,"  says  Stygee,  "  did  not  you  see  him 
cornel"  "  No,"  says  he.  "  0,"  says  she,  "  he 
came  in  the  air,  and  was  a  long  time  over  the  eity 
before  he  descended."  "  That's  impossible,"  says 
the  old  priest.  "  for  he  is  smooth,  like  us." 
"  Indeed,  sir,"  says  she  "  I  saw  him,  and  so  did 
most  of  the  court."  The  king  and  nobles  then 
attesting  this  truth  ;  "  Sir,"  says  the  priest  to  the 
king,  "  it  is  completed,  and  your  majesty  must  do 
the  rest." 

u  I  little  expected,"  says  the  king,  u  to  see  tin's 
day ;  and  now,  daughter,  as  this  message  was 
designed  for  you,  you  only  can  answer  it ;  but 
still  I  must  say  it  surpasses  my  comprehension, 
that,  in  the  decree  of  Providence,  it  should  be  so 
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ordered,  that  the  very  hand  which  brings  the 
accomplishment  of  what  has  been  so  long  since 
foretold  us,  should,  without  design,  nave  first  de- 
stroyed all  that  could  have  rendered  the  marriage 
state  uncomfortable  to  you." 

Stvgec  then  declared,  she  submitted  to  fate  and 
her  father's  will. 

I  staid  here  a  week  to  view  the  country  and  the 
sea,  which  I  heard  was  not  far  off.  Here  were 
many  useful  beasts  for  food  and  burden,  fowls  also 
in  plenty,  and  fish  near  the  sea-coasts,  and  the 
people  ate  flesh,  so  that  1  thought  myself  amongst 
mankind  again.  I  made  all  the  remarks  the 
shortness  of  the  time  would  allow,  and  then  taking 
my  leave,  departed. 

I  rcturwd  to  the  colony,  where  I  heard  tliat 
the  Little-landers  had  been  on  the  coast ;  but  I  not 
being  there,  or  any  lading  ready,  they  were  gone 
away  again.  However,  they  had  detained  two  of 
them.  I  was  pleased  with  that,  but  sorry  they 
were  returned  empty. 

I  examined  the  prisoners,  and,  by  giving  them 
liberty  and  good  usage,  they  settled  amongst  us  ; 
and  the  next  fleet  that  came,  the  sailors  to  a  man 
were  all  my  own,  the  moment  they  could  get  to 
shore ;  this,  though  1  thought  it  would  liave  sj>oiled 
our  trade  at  first,  brought  the  islanders  and  me  to 
the  following  compromise,  and  upon  this  occasion. 
Their  ships,  having  lain  ou  our  coasts  one  whole 
season,  for  vant  of  hands  to  carry  them  back,  I 
came  to  an  agreement  with  their  commanders,  for 
they  were  all  willing  to  return,  that  such  a  num- 
l>er  of  them  should  be  left  as  hostages  with  me  till 
the  return  of  a  number  of  my  own  men,  which  I 
should  lend  them  to  navigate  their  ships  home  ; 
and  I  sent  word  to  the  zaps,  that  as  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  us  both  to  keep  the  trade  still  on  foot, 
to  prevent  the  like  inconveniences  for  the  future, 
I  would  buy  their  shipping,  paying  for  them  in 
metals  ;  and  agree  to  furnish  them  yearly  with 
such  a  quantity  of  my  goo<ls,  at  a  stated  price  ; 
and  would  bend  them  by  my  own  people  ;  which 
they  approving,  the  trade  went  on  in  a  very  agree- 
able and  profitable  manner  ;  and  we  in  time  built 
several  new  vessels  of  our  own,  and  employed 
abundance  of  hands  in  the  trade,  and  had  plenty 
of  liandicraftsmeu  of  different  occupations,  each  of 
whom  I  obliged  to  keep  three  natives  under  him, 
to  be  trained  up  in  his  business. 


CHAPTKR  L. 

A  div-fiuisccn  marriage.  Iwtwcen  Peter  and  Gcoricetti. 

—  Peter  propose*  StyKec.— The  king  acceptu  it. — Relates  hi» 
transaction*  at  Nurtw.n.— The  marriage  is  con  mini  mated. 

—  Account  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  —  I'eter  goon  to 
Nnrbon.—  Open*  a  free  trade  to  Mount  Alkoe.  —  fietot 
trndiTS  to  tattle  at  Norbnn- — Convoy*  cattle  to  Mount 
Alkoc. 

At  my  return  to  Sass  Doorpt  Swangeanti,  I 
went  directly  to  the  king,  and  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  settlement,  and  my  proceedings 
thereon,  be  told  me,  bin  whole  kingdom  would  not 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  services  1  had  done  him. 
I  begged  of  him,  to  look  on  them  in  no  other  a 
light  than  ns  Mowing  from  my  duty  ;  but  if,  when 
I  should  be  no  more,  he  or  his  children  would  be 
gracious  to  my  family,  it  was  all  I  desired. 

'•'  This,  father/'  says  the  king,  "  I  can  undertake 


for  myself ;  but  who  is  to  come  after  me  nobody 
knows;  for  I  shall  never  marry — no!  Yaccombonne 
has  given  me  a  surfeit  of  womankind  ;  and  unless 
the  states  will  settle  the  kingdom  on  you,  to  which 
I  will  consent,  it  will  probably  be  torn  to  pieces 
again,  by  different  competitors  ;  for  I  am  the  last 
of  the  line  of  Begsurbeck,  and  of  all  the  blood 
royal  ;  and  indeed,  who  so  proper  to  »w»ti*«ti»  it 
flourishing,  as  he  who  has  brougnt  it  to  the  present 
perfection  P 

"Great  sir,"  says  I,  <liny  ambition  rises  no 
higher,  than  to  abound  in  good  deeds  whilst  I  live, 
and  to  perfect  my  children  in  the  same  principle ; 
and  this,  I  hope,  will  entitle  them  to  a  support,  ' 
when  I  am  gone.     But,*'  says  I,  "why  is  yoor 
majesty  so  averse  from   marriage,    merely  on 
account  of  a  woman  you  could  not  expect  to  be 
true  to  you !"    "  Not  expect  it !"  says  he.  «  Whit 
stronger  tic  upon  earth  could  she  have  had  to  be 
true,  thau  iuv  affection,  and  all  that  ray  kingdom 
could  afford  her  !"    "  Weak  things  all,  sir,*'  sajy 
1.    "  Why,  what  could  she  have  had  f"  says  he,  in 
some  warmth.  "  Honour,  sir,*'  says  I,  "and  virtue, 
both  which  she  abandoned  to  become  yours  ;  and 
those  once  lost,  how  could  you  expect  her  to  be 
true  ?"      "  You  are   too  hard  for  me,  father," 
says  he,  "  but  they  are  all  alike,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  grain  of  honour  in  any  of  them." 
"In  any  of  them  like  Yaccombourse,  I  admit, 
sir,'*  says  I,  "  but  think  not  so  of  others  ;  for  do 
part  of  our  species  abounds  more  with  it,  or  ii 
more  tender  of  it,  than  a  good  woman  ;  and  take 
my  word  for  it,  sir,  there  is  more  real  sinceritj  in 
an  ordinary  wife,  than  in  the  most  extraordinary 
mistress.     We  are  all  biased  naturally  by  interest; 
and  as  there  can  be  but  one  real  interest  between 
the  man  and  wife,  so  the  interest  of  a  mistresi  a, 
and  ever  will  be,  only  to  accommodate  herself ;  for 
it  is  all  one  to  her  with  whom  she  engages,  so  rise 
can  raise  but  the  market  by  a  change.     Nov,  if 
your  majesty  could  find  an  agreeable  and  virtuous 
wife,  one  deserving  of  your  royal  person  and  bed, 
and  perhaps  with  a  kingdom  for  her  dowry ; » 
partner  fit  to  share  your  cares,  as  well  as  glory ; 
would  it  not  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you.  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  mate  f  and  to  see  heirs  arising 
under  your  joint-tuition,  to  convey  down  your 
royal  blood  to  the  latest  posterity  t    Would  not 
this,  1  say,  be  a  grateful  reflection  to  you,  in  yoor 
declining  years  P* 

" Tml v,  father,"  says  the  king,  "as  you  ha«  I 
painted  it,  the  prospect  could  not  fail  to  plea« ; 
and  under  the  circumstances  you  have  put  it,  it 
would  meet  my  approbation  ;  but  where  is  such  ft 
thing  as  a  woman  of  this  character  to  be  found ! 
I  fear,  only  in  the  imagination." 

"Sir,"  says  I,  after  a  seeming  muse  for  some  t 
time,  "  what  should  you  think  of  Oniwheske,  the  j 
king  of  Norbon's  daughter  ;  he  has  but  that  one  , 
child,  I  hear  1'*    a  Dear  father,  have  done^stfi  | 
his  majesty  ;  "  to  what  purpose  should  you  men-  I 
tion  her  ?     We  but  barely  know  there  is  snch  a 
state,   we  have  never  had  an   intercourse ;  and 
besides,  as  you  say  he  has  but  one  child,  can  yon 
suppose  she  will  ever  marry,  to  leave  so  fine  * 
kingdom,  and  live  here  P" — "But,  sir,*'  says  Ji 
"  now  we  arc  supposing,  suppose  she  should,  with 
her  father's  consent,  be  willing  to  marry  you ; 
would  you  have  her  for  your  queen  V9    u  To  make 
any  doubt  of  that,  father/1  says  he,  a  is  almost  to 
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oe  a  tool"  a  Then,  sir,"  says  I,  «  her 
has  consented,  and  she  too ;  and  if  I  duret 
are  presumed  so  far,  or  had  known  your  mind 
noer,  she  would,  I  believe,  have  ventured  with 
m,  to  hare  become  yours  ;  but  you  might  have 
febted  her,  and  crowned  heads  are  not  to  be 
ned  with ;  but  since  you  are  pleased  to  show 
mr  approbation  of  it,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  her 
arson  will  yield  to  none  in  your  majesty's  domi- 
tons :  for,  sir,  I  have  been  there,  and  have  seen 
or,  and  she  is  your  own,  and  her  kingdom  too, 
pan  demand." 

*  Father,"  says  the  king,  looking  earnestly  at 
ie,  *  I  have  been  frequently,  since  I  knew  you 
rat,  in  doubt  of  my  own  existence  ;  my  life  seems 
dream  to  me ;  for  if  existence  is  to  be  judged  of 
f  one's  faculties  only,  I  have  been  in  such  a  de- 
■ion  of  them  ever  since,  that  as  I  find  myself 
liable  to  judge  with  certainty  of  any  other  thing, 
>  I  am  subject  to  doubt,  whether  I  really  exist. 
ire  these  things  possible  that  you  tell  me,  father !" 

I  then  told  him  the  whole  affair,  and  advised 
hn  by  all  means  to  accept  the  offer,  and  marry 
be  princess  out  of  hand. 

His  majesty,  when  1  had  brought  him  thoroughly 
»  believe  me,  was  as  eager  to  consummate  the 
Barrage,  as  I  was  to  have  him.  But  then,  whether 
m  should  go  to  her,  or  she  come  to  him,  was  the 
[sestion.     I  told  him,  it  was  a  thing  unusual,  for 

•  sovereign  to  quit  his  own  dominions  for  a  wife  ; 
«t  would  advise  an  embassy  to  her  father,  with 
otice,  that  his  majesty  would  meet  and  espouse 
wr,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  ambassadors  returning,  with  an  appoint- 
ftent  of  time  and  place,  it  was  not  above  a  month, 
efore  I  had  settled  Stygee  on  the  thrones  of  Sass 
toorpt  Swangeanti  and  Mount  Alkoe,  with  the 
aversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Norbon,  without  a 
NBpetitor. 

I  shall  here  give  you  an  account  of  the  marriage 
vemony.  The  king  being  arrived  on  the  borders, 
tjgee,  who  had  waited  but  a  few  hours  at  the 
1st  Tillage  in  Norbon,  advanced  to  his  majesty  on 
ie  very  division,  as  they  called  it,  of  the  two 
ingdoras  ;  a  line  being  drawn,  to  express  the 
ounds  of  each.  The  king  and  Stygee  having 
hiked  apart  from  the  company  a  little  space,  each 
Banding  hand  in  hand,  on  their  own  respective 
round,  the  chief  ragam  advanced,  and  began  the 
sremony. 

He  first  asked  each  party  aloud,  if  he  and  she 
rere  willing  to  be  united  in  body  and  affections, 
nd  would  engage  to  continue  so  their  whole  lives; 
o  which  each  party  having  answered  aloud  in  the 
Armative ; M  Show  me  then  a  token,"  says  he ;  and 
ounediately  each  expanding  *he  right  side  of  their 
Tanndees,  laid  it  upon  the  other's  left  side,  so 
hat  they  appeared  then  but  as  one  body,  standing 
land  in  hand,  incased  round  with  the  graundee. 
Che  ragam  then,  having  descanted  upon  the  duties 
t  marriage,  concluded  the  ceremony,  with  wishing 
hem  as  fruitful  as  Perigene  and  Philetla.  So  soon 

•  it  was  over,  and  the  gripsacks  and  voices  had 
Unshed  an  epithalamium,  the  bride  and  bridc- 
700m,  taking  wing,  were  conducted  to  Brandle- 
;uarp,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  Georigetti's  subjects. 

The  king  had  made  vast  preparations  for  the 
eception  of  the  princess  Stygee,  and  nothing  was 
0  be  heard  or  seen  but  feasting!  and  rejoicing  for 


many  days ;  and  his  majesty  afterwards  assured 
me  of  his  entire  satisfaction  in  my  choice  of  hip 
bride  ;  without  whom,  he  confessed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  many  other  blessings  I  had  procured 
him,  his  happiness  iiust  have  been  incomplete. 

Intending  another  flight  to  Norbon,  I  was 
charged  with  the  king  and  queen's  compliments  to 
Oniwheske ;  which  having  executed,  I  opened  a 
free  trade  to  Mount  \lkoe ;  and  hearing  that  small 
vessels  came  frequently  on  the  Norbonese  coast  to 
carry  off  the  iron,  and  other  metal  from  thence 
unwrought,  and  paid  part  of  their  return  in 
wrought  metals  ;  I  ordered  some  of  the  next  that 
came,  to  be  stopped,  and  brought  to  me  ;  and  the 
day  before  I  had  fixed  for  my  departure,  notice 
was  sent  that  twelve  of  those  traders  were  stopped, 
and  in  custody  at  the  sea-side.  1  longed  to  see 
them,  but  then  considering  that  it  would  take  up 
more  time  to  bring  them  to  Apsilo,  the  capital, 
where  I  was,  than  I  should  take  in  going  to  them, 
and  returning,  I  resolved  to  go  and  examine  them 
myself. 

They  told  me  they  traded  with  small  vessels  to 
Norbon  for  metals,  which  they  carried  home,  and 
wrought  great  part  of  it  themselves,  sending  it  to, 
and  dispersing  it  in,  several  islands  at  a  distance  ; 
and  also  sold  the  unwrought  to  several  people,  who 
carried  it  they  knew  not  whither,  in  great  ships. 
They  said,  they  kept  abundance  of  hands  at  work 
in  the  trade.  I  asked  if  their  artificers  wrought 
it  for  their  own  profit,  or  their  masters'.  They 
told  me  for  masters,  themselves  being  all  slaves. 
"  And  are  you  all  slaves  1"  says  I.  They  told  me 
"  Yes,  all  but  one,"  pointing  to  him.  I  then  or- 
dered him  to  be  secured  and  removed  ;  and  told 
them,  if  they  would  procure  some  hands  to  settle 
at  Norbon  and  Mount  Alkoe,  they  should  all  be 
made  free,  have  lands  assigned  them,  and  have 
other  great  privileges ;  and  I  did  not  doubt,  in 
time,  would  become  the  richest  men  in  the  country; 
for  I  understood  by  them,  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  money.  I  asked  them,  what  other 
commodities  they  brought  to  Norbon  in  exchange. 
They  said,  clothes  for  the  people,  both  what  they 
received  in  exchange  from  others  who  bought 
their  iron,  and  some  of  a  coarser  sort  of  their  own 
making.  I  found,  in  my  discourse  I  had  with 
them,  tliat  out  of  my  eleven  men,  there  were  per- 
sons of  four  different  occupations  ;  so  I  promised 
those  who  would  stay  with  me,  their  freedom, 
good  houses,  and  other  rewards  ;  and  sending 
three  hands  home  with  the  vessel,  and  a  full  freight, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  cargo  they  brought, 
I  ordered  them  to  engage  as  many  as  they  could 
of  "their  countrymen  of  distinct  trades,  to  come 
and  settle  with  me ;  and  to  be  sure,  if  they  had  any 
grain,  corn,  roots,  plants,  or  seeds,  usually  eaten 
for  food,  to  bring  all  they  could  get  with  them,  and 
they  should  have  good  returns  for  them  ;  and  as 
to  those  good  hands  that  settled  here,  they  should 
be  allowed  all  materials,  to  work  for  their  own 
profit  the  first  year  ;  and  after  that,  they  should  1 
also  work  for  themselves,  allowing  the  king  one- 
tenth  of  the  clear  profit. — This  took  so  far  with 
them,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  got 
any  of  them  to  carry  the  ship  back,  for  fear  they 
should  not  be  able  to  return. 

Before  I   parted  from  them,  I  assigned  the 

eight  who  were  left,  all  proper  conveniences,  and 

1  recommended  them  to  the  king's  protection;  and  I 
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ordered  the  owner,  then  in  custody,  to  be 
conducted  to  Mount  Alkot>,  aud  from  thence  to 
Brandleguarp  ;  where  treating  him  kindly,  and 
giving  him  liberty,  I  made  my  proper  use  of  him. 

The  king  having  lent  me  a  convoy  to  conduct 
iny  prisoner,  and  given  me  a  licence  for  as  many 
cattle  of  the  sorts  I  chose,  as  I  pleased  to  drive 
to  Georigetti's  dominions,  I  made  them  drive  a 
great  number  of  sheep,  of  the  finest  wool  I  ever 
saw,  and  very  large  also  ;  a  great  number  of  crea- 
tures, not  unlike  an  ass  for  whape,  but  with  two 
upright  horns  and  short  ears,  which  gave  abun- 
dance of  rich  milk  ;  and  al*o  some  swine.  All 
these  were  drove  to,  and  distributed  nt  mv  new 
colony  ;  where  1  let  them  remain,  till  I  had  pro- 
vided a  proper  receptacle  for  them  at  Doorpt 
Swangcanti,  near  the  woods ;  when  I  brought 
many  over  the  Black  Mountain,  and  distributed 
there,  with  directions  how  to  manage  them  ;  and 
in  about  seven  years'  time,  we  held  a  little  l>ea»: 
market  near  Tirandleguarp,  twice  a  year,  when? 
the  spare  cattle  were  brought  up,  and  preserved  in 
salt  till  the  next  market ;  for  I  had,  sumo  years 
before,  made  large  salt- works  near  the  sea,  :it 
Mount  Alkoe;  which  employed  abundance  of  haml-, 
and  was  now  become  a  considerable  trade. 

Wo  liad  iron,  copper,  and  silver  money,  which 
weut  very  current ;  and  had  butter  and  chetse 
from  the  farms  near  the  woods,  as  plenty  as  wo 
had  the  fruits  before  ;  great  nninl>ers  of  families 
haying  settled  there  ;  and  there  was  *carce  a 
family  but  was  of  noine  occupation  or  other. 

By  the  accounts  J  received  from  the  mines, 
from  time  to  lime,  it  was  prodigious  to  hear  what 
vast  quantities  of  metals  were  prepared  in  one 
vear  now,  bv  little  above  on**  third  of  the  liands 
that  were  unuaily  employed  in  them  before  ;  for 
now  the  men's  ambition  was,  to  leave  a  good 
week's  work  done  at  their  return,  for  an  example 
to  those  who  were  coming  ;  and  the  overseer* 
told  me,  they  would  sing  and  work,  with  the 
greatest  delight  imaginable,  whilst  they  pleas; *1 
themselves  with  telling  one  another  how  they 
intended  to  spend  the  next  fourteen  da\s. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

Peter  locking  over  hi«  b*>kh,fin<l<*a  Latin  Bible— S«>!h 
about  a  translation — Teachcfcaoiui'  of  the  rapainb  letters 
— St'ta  up  n  paper  man iifacti in*.— .Makes  tliv  rugnms  rv:ui 
the  Bible. — The  ragniUH  tem-li  othur*  to  read  and  write. — 
A  fair  kept  at  the  black  mountain.— Peter's  reflection  in 
the  ttwantrvantinca. 

All  things  being  now  ho  settled,  that  they  woflM 
go  on  of  themselves,  and  having  no  further  direct 
view  in  my  head,  I  *pcnt  some  time  witli  my  wile; 
and  looking  over  my  books  one  day  to  divert 
myself,  with  th>'  greatest  joy  imaginable,  1  found 
that  the  Bible  i  had  taken  to  Im*  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue,  was  a  Latin  one.  It  was  many  years 
since  1  had  thought  of  that  language,  but  on  tills 
occasion,  by  force  of  memory  and  recollection, 
and  with  some  attention,  consideration,  and  prac- 
tice, 1  found  it  return  to  me  in  so  plentiful  a  man- 
ner, that  1  fully  resolved  to  translate  my  Bible 
into  the  Swangeantine  tongue. 

1  sent  directly  for  I^asmeel  to  be  my  amanu- 
ensis ;  and  to  work  we  went  upon  the  translation. 

We  began  at  the  Creation,  and  demanding  to 


the  Flood,  went  on  to  the  Jewish  ceptivioy  in  Egypt,  . 
and  deliverance  by  Moees  ;  leaving  out  lea)  gene-  I 
alogies,  and  all  the  Jewish  ceremonies  end  laws, 
except  the  ten  commandments.  I  translated  the 
books  of  Samueland  Kings,  down  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  I  then  translated  sues  parte 'of  the 
prophets,  as  were  necessary  to  introduce  the 
Messiah,  and  discover  him  ;  the  book  of  Psalms, 
Job,  and  the  Proverbs,  and  with  the  utmost 
impatience  hasted  to  the  New  Testament.  Bet 
then  considering  that  when  I  had  done,  as  only 
Laamecl  and  myself  could  read  it,  in  ease  of  ear 
deaths,  the  translation  must  die  with  us,  I  chose  , 
out  six  of  the  junior  ragams,  and  two  of  the  elder.  / 
to  learn  letters;  aud  in  lees  than  twelve  months, 
I  had  brought  them  all  to  read  mine  and  lAsavcel's 
writing  perfectly  well.  J 

I  instructed  these  ragams  at  spare  hours,  whibt  | 
I  went  on  with  my  translation  ;  bat  finding  mv  j 
] taper  grow  low,  having  had  a  great  nupply  d 
coarsiah  linen,  and  a  sort  of  calicoes  from*  uV 
isles,  in  return  for  our  metals,  I  set  up  a  main 
factory  from  that,  and  some  gums  of  the  true*, 
which  we  boiled  with  it  to  a  pulp  in  inm  pans, 
ami  beating  it  to  pieces,  made  a  useful  paper, 
which  would  Inur  ink  tolerably.  But  1  could 
find  nothing  to  make  iuk  of,  though  I  sent  ever 
all  the  country,  to  search  for  everv  herb  and 
fruit  not  commonly  used  ;  till  at  last  I  found  a 
herb  and  flower  on  it,  which,  if  taken  before  the 
flower  faded,  would  by  boiling  thoroughly  become 
blue  ;  this,  by  still  more  boiling  in  a  copper  pan, 
till  it  was  dry  and  burnt  hard  to  the  bottom,  in 
some  measure  answered  my  purpose,  and  1  fixed 
upon  it,  as  the  best  1  could  obtain  from  all  mr 
experiments. 

When  the  ragams  were  masters  of  their  pern, 
1  sot  six  of  them  to  copy  what  Lasmeel  had 
fin  is]  ied,  and  the  other  two  to  teach  their  brethren  : 
and  iu  two  years'  time,  by  a  pretty  constant  ai>- 
plication,  for  1  made  them  transcribe  it  perfectly 
fair  ami  intelligible,  we  finished  our  translation, 
and  two  fair  copies. 

I  then  ordering  the  ragams  to  read  a  portion 
of  it  to  the  people  constantly  in  the  niouch,  they 
from  the  novelty  of  the  story,  at  first  grew  so  ex- 
ceeding fond  of  it,  that,  upon  the  proper  exposition* 
of  it  1  taught  the  ragams  afterwards  to  make, 
they  licgaii  to  apply  it  seriously  to  religious  pur- 

JlONCK. 

Mv  writing  ragams  were  verv  fond  of  their 
knowledge  of  letters ;  and  trade  and  commerce 
now  increasing,  which  put  every  one  more  or  less 
in  want  of  the  same  knowledge,  they  made  s 
great  profit  of  it,  by  instructing  all  who  applied  to 
tiicin.  Tins  increase  of  writing  necessarily  pro- 
vided a  maintenance  for  several  persona  who 
travelled  to  Norbon  for  quills,  and  sold  them 
to  the  Swangcantinca  at  extravagant  rates  ;  till 
the  Norbonesc  hearing  that,  brought  them  tbeav 
selves  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  tin 
Swaugeantines  bought  them,  as  they  did  several 
other  commodities,  which  one  country  had,  and 
the  other  wanted,  especially  iron  wares  of  akBOft 
every  denomination  ;  so  that  the  mountain  being 
so  excessive  high,  was  the  barrier ;  for  the  Nor- 
bonesc  finding  that  difficulty  in  aeomding  and 
descending  which  the  SwangeantUsea  with  their 
graundeea  did  not,  there  was  a  conetaat  aawfcst 
of  buyen  and  sellers  on  the  Mount  Afltee  «**<*' 
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Black  Mowntain,  which  by  degree*  tjew  Hie 
general  mart  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

I  hare  often  reflected  with  myself,  and  hare 
amased  to  think,  that  so  ingenious  and  in- 
a  people  as  the  Swangeantines  have 
__  aared  te  he,  and  who,  till  I  tame 
s&mongst  them,  had  nothing  more  than  bare  food, 
and  a  hole  to  lie  in,  m  a  barren  rocky  eonntry, 
B*nd  then  seemed  to  desire  only  what  they  had, 
■boold  in  ten  years'  time  be  supplied,  not  only 
with  the  conveniences,  but  superfluities  of  life  ; 
auftd  that  they  should  then  become  so  fond  of  them, 
mm  rather  wimngry  to  part  with  life  itself,  than  be 
nredneed  to  the  state  I  found  them  in.  And  I 
■BftTe  as  often  ou  this  occasion  reflected  on  the 
ajoodness  of  Providence,  in  rendering  one  part  of 
BSMokind  easy  under  the  absence  of  such  comforts, 
ass  others  could  not  rest  without;  and  have  mado 
It  a  great  argument  for  my  assent  to  well-attested 
tsroths  above  my  comprehension.  For,  says  I,  to 
Have  affirmed  at  my  first  coming,  either  that  these 
"things  could  have  been  made  at  alt,  or  when  done 
could  have  been  of  anv  additional  benefit  to  these 

• 

people,  would  have  been  so  far  beyond  their  ima- 
ginations, that  the  reporter  of  bo  plain  a  truth,  as 
they  now  find  it,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
4&  madman  or  an  impostor  ;  but  by  opening  their 
"views  by  little  and  little,  and  allowing  them  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  he  that 
should  now  uftinn  the  inutility  of  them,  would 
l»e  observed  in  a  much   worse  light.     And  yet, 
without  any  embellishments  of  art,  how  did  this 
so  great  a  people  live  under  the  protection  of 
Providence  ?     Let  us  first  view  them  at  a  vast 
distance  from  any  sort  of  sustenance,  yet  from  the 
help  of  the  graundee,  that  distanee  was  but  a  step 
to  them.     They  were  forced  to  inhabit  the  rocks, 
from  an  utter  incapacity  of  providing  shelter  else- 
where, having  no  tool  that  would  either  cut  down 
timber  fora  habitation,  or  dig  up  thcearth  for  a  fence, 
or  materials  to  make  one  ;  hut  they  had  a  liquor 
that  would  dissolve  the  rock  itself  into  habitations. 
They  had  neither  beast  or  ffch,  for  food  or  burthen: 
but  they  had  fruits  equivalent  to  both,  of  the  same 
relish  and  as  wholesome,  without  shedding  blood. 
Their  fruit?  were  dangerous  till  they  had  fermented 
in  a  boiling  heat  ;  and  they  had  neither  the  sun, 
or  any  fire,  or  the  knowledge  how  to  propagate  or 
continue  it.     But  they  had  their  hot  springs  always 
boiling,  without  their  care  or  concern.     They  had 
neither  the  skins  of  beast**,  the  original  clothing, 
or  any  other  artificial  covering  from  the  weather; 
but  they  were  born  with  that  warm  clothing,  the 
graundee,  which,  being  of  a  considerable  density, 
and  full  of  veins  flowing  with  warm  blood,  not  only 
defended  their  flesh  from  all  outward  injuries, but 
*M  a  most  soft,  comely,  and  warm  dress  to  the 
body.     They  lived  mostly  in  the  dark  rock,  having 
less  difference  of  light  with  tlfb  changing  seasons, 
than  other  people  have  :   but  either  by  custom  or 
make,  more  light  than  what  Providence  has  sent 
them,  in  the  sweccoe,  is  disagreeable  :    so  that 
where  little  is  to  be  obtained,  Providence,  by  con- 
fining the  capacity,  can  give  content  with  that ; 
and  where  apparent  wants  are,  we  may  see  by 
these  people,  how  careful  Providence  is  to  supply 
them ;  for  neither  the  graundee,  the  sweecoes,  nor 
their  springs,  are  to  be  found  where  those  neecs- 
can  be  supplied  by  other  means. 
Amongst  my  other  considerations,  I  have  often 


thought,  that  if  I  had  gone  to  the  top  of  the  Blank 
Mountains  northward  of  Brandieguarp,  in  the  very 
lightest  time,  I  might  have  seen  the  sun  ;  but  these 
mountains  were  so  elevated,  that  our  lightest  time 
was  only  the  gilded  glimmering  of  their  tops, 
having  never  seen  so  much  light  on  them  as  totally 
to  eclipse  all  the  stars,  of  which  we  had  always 
the  same  in  view,  but  in  different  positions. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Peter's  chfldrea  provided  for.— Youwarkoo's  death.— 
IIow  the  king  and  queen  spend  their  time— IVUvr  grows 
meUnohol  j— WanU  to  set  to  England.— Contrive  mean*. 
—Is  taken  up  at  tea. 


I  had  now  been  at  Brandleguarp  t*n  yearn,  and 
ray  children  were  all  provided: forty  the  king,  but 
Dicky,  as  fast  as  they  were  qualified  for  employ- 
ment ;  and  such  as  were  fit  for  it  were  married 
of  to  the  best  alliances  in  the  country ;  so  that  I 
had  only  to  sit  down,  and  sec  everything  I  had 
put  my  hand  to  prosper,  and  not  an  evil  eye  in 
the  three  kingdoms  cast  at  me:  but  about  my 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  my  wife  falling  into  a 
lingering  disorder,  it  the  end  of  two  years  it 
carrie*!  her  off.  This  was  the  first  real  affliction 
I  had  suffered  for  many  years,  and  so  toured  my 
temper,  tliat  I  became  fit  for  nothing,  and  it  was 
painful  to  me  even  to  think  of  business. 

The  king's  marriage  had  produced  four  children, 
three  sons,  and  a  daughter  ;  which  he  would  fre- 
quently tell  inc  were  mine. 
j  Old  Oniwheske  was  dead,  and  the  king  and 
;  queen  divided  their  whole  time  equally  between 
Braiidlcguarp  and  Apsilo  ;  but  he  was  building  a 
palace  at  my  new  colony,  which  by  this  time  was 
grown  to  a  vast  city,  and  was  called  Stygena  iu 
coniplimcnt  to  the  queen  ;  and  this  new  palace 
was  designed  to  receive  the  court  one  third  of  the 
year,  as  it  lay  almost  at  equal  distance  between 
both  his  other  palaces.  This  method,  which  his 
majesty  took  at  my  persuasion  on  the  death  of 
Uniwheske, though  it  went  against  the  grain  at  first, 
was  now  grown  so  habitual  to  him,  and  he  saw 
his  own  interest  so  much  in  it,  in  the  love  and 
esteem  it  procured  him  from  the  people,  tliat  at 
last  he  wanted  no  spur  to  it. 

My  melancholy  for  the  death  of  my  wife,  which 
I  hoped  time  would  wear  off,  rather  gained  ground 
upon  me  ;  and  though  1  was  as  much  regarded  as 
ever  by  the  whole  court,  yet  it  grew  troublesome 
to  me  even  to  be  asked  my  advice ;  and  it  not 
only  surprised  those  about  me,  but  even  myself, 
to  see  the  same  genius,  without  any  visible  natural 
decay,  in  so  short  a  time,  from  the  most  sprightly 
and  enterprising,  become  the  most  phlegmatic  and  ' 
unactive. 

My  longings  after  my  native  country,  ever  since 
my  wife's  death,  redoubled  upon  me  ;  and  I  had 
formed  several  schemes  of  getting  thither — as  first, 
I  had  formed  a  project  of  going  off  by  the  islands, 
as  I  liad  so  many  small  vessels  at  command  there, 
and  to  get  into  the  main  ocean,  and  try  my  fortune 
that  way  ;  but  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  rav 
vessels  could  not  get  to  seaor  elsewhere,  but  to  the 
Zaps  Islands,  by  reason  of  the  many  rocks  ana 
sand-banks  which  would  oppose  me,  unless  I  went 
through  the  saps'  country;  which,  in  the  light  they 
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had  reason  to  view  me,  I  was  afraid  to  do,  Then 
I  had  thoughts  of  going  from  the  coast  of  Norton  ; 
hut  that  most  have  been  in  one  of  the  foreign 
▼easels,  and  they  coming  from  quite  a  different 
quarter  than  I  must  go,  in  all  probability  if  I  had 
put  to  sea  any  way  they  were  unacquainted  with, 
they  having  no  compass,  we  must  have  perished  ; 
for  the  more  I  grew  by  degrees  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  Doorpt  Swangeanti,  the  stronger 
were  my  conjectures  that  my  nearest  continent 
must  be  the  southern  coast  of  America  ;  but  still 
it  was  only  conjecture.  At  length  being  tired  and 
uneasy,  I  resolved,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  flight, 
and  loved  it,  I  would  take  a  turn  for  some  days ; 
carry  me  where  it  would,  I  should  certainly  light 
on  some  land,  whence  at  worst  1  could  but  come 
back  again.  I  then  went  to  see  if  my  chair,  board, 
and  ropes  were  sound,  for  I  had  not  used  them 
for  several  years  past ;  but  I  found  them  all  so 
crazy,  I  durst  not  venture  in  them,  which  disap- 
pointment put  off  my  journey  for  some  time. 
However,  as  I  had  still  the  thought  remaining,  it 


put  me  on  seeking  some  other  method  to  pit  it  ia 
practice : — so  I  contrived  the  poles  from  which  you 
took  me,  being  a  sort  of  hollow  cane  the  Swan- 


geantines  make  their  spears  of,  but  exceedingly 
strong  and  springy;  which,  interwoven  with  small 
cords,  were  my  seat,  and  were  much  lighter  than 
my  chair;  and  these  buoyed  me  up  when  your 
goodness  relieved  me.  I  had  taken  Mount  Alios 
bearers,  as  I  knew  I  must  come  to  a  country  of 
more  light ;  and  I  now  find,  if  I  had  not  fallen,  I 
must  soon  have  reached  land,  if  we  could  have 
held  out ;  for  we  were  come  too  Car  to  think  of 
returning,  without  a  resting-place :  and  what  w&l 
become  of  my  poor  bearers,  I  dread  to  think;  if 
they  attempted  to  return,  they  must  have  dropped; 
for  they  had  complained  all  the  last  day  and  night, 
and  had  shifted  very  often.  If  in  your  history 
you  think  fit  to  carry  down  the  life  of  a  poor  old 
man  any  further,  you  will  as  well  know  what  to 
say  of  me,  as  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  1  hope  what  J 
have  hitherto  said,  will  in  some  mea 
pense  both  your  expense  and  labour. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

» 

T  was  some  time,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  the 
y  part  of  the  fall  of  1808,  that  a  stranger 
tied  for  lodgings  at  the  Independent  Columbian 
el  in  Mulberry  Street,  of  which  I  am  landlord. 

was  a  small,  brisk-looking  old  gentleman, 
Med  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  a  pair  of  olive  velvet 
sches,  and  a  small  cocked  hat.  He  had  a  few 
f  hairs  plaited  and  clubbed  behind,  and  his 
rd  seemed  to  be  of  some  eight-and-forty  hours' 
prth.  The  only  piece  of  finery  which  he  bore 
at  him  was  a  bright  pair  of  square  silver  shoe- 
ties  ;  and  all  his  baggage  was  contained  in  a 
•  of  saddle-bags,  which  he  carried  under  his 
i.  His  whole  appearance  was  something  out 
lie  common  run  ;  and  my  wife,  who  is  a  very 
swd  body,  at  once  set  him  down  for  some  emi- 
t  country  schoolmaster. 
is  the  Independent  Columbian  Hotel  is  a  very 
dl  house,  I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  first  where 
rat  him  ;  but  my  wife,  who  seemed  taken  with 

looks,  would  needs  put  him  in  her  best 
mber,  which  is  genteelly  set  off  with  the  pro- 
i  of  the  whole  family,  done  in  black  by  those 

great  painters,  Jarvis  and  Wood  ;  and  com- 
308  a  very  pleasant  view  of  the  new  grounds 
the  Collect,  together  with  the  rear  of  the  Poor- 
use  and  Bridewell,  and  the  full  front  of  the 
Hrital ;  so  that  it  is  the  cheerfullest  room  in  the 
Je  house.  During  the  whole  time  that  he  staid 
h  us,  we  found  him  a  very  worthy  good  sort  of 
Ad  gentleman,  though  a  little  queer  in  his  ways, 
would  keep  in  his  room  for  days  together,  and 
ny  of  the  children  cried  or  made  a  noise  about 
door,  he  would  bounce  out  in  a  great  passion, 
h  his  hands  full  of  papers,  and  say  something 
»ut  u  deranging  his  ideas  ; "  which  made  my 
b  believe  sometimes  that  he  was  not  altogether 
\pos.  Indeed  there  was  more  than  one  reason 
nake  her  think  so,  for  his  room  was  always 
ered  with  scraps  of  paper  and  old  mouldy 
ks,  lying  about  at  sixes  and  sevens,  which  he 
er  would  let  any  body  touch  ;  for  he  said  he  had 
I  them  all  away  in  their  proper  places,  so  that  he 
jht  know  where  to  find  them  ;  though,  for  that 
tter,  he  was  half  his  time  worrying  about  the 
ise  in  search  of  some  book  or  writing  which  he 
t  carefully  put  out  of  the  way.  I  shall  never 
get  what  a  pother  he  once  made,  because  my 
&  cleaned  out  his  room  when  his  back  was 
ned,  and  put  every  thing  to  rights  ;  for  he 
ire  he  would  never  be  able  to  get  his  papers  in 
tar  again  in  a  twelvemonth.    Upon  this  my 


wife  ventured  to  ask  him,  what  he  did  with  so 
many  books  and  papers  !  and  he  told  her,  that  he 
was  "  seeking  for  immortality  !  "  which  made  her 
think  more  than  ever,  that  the  poor  old  gentleman's 
head  was  a  little  cracked. 

He  was  a  very  inquisitive  body,  and  when  not 
in  his  room  was  continually  poking  about  town, 
hearing  all  the  news,  and  prying  into  every  thing 
that  was  going  on  ;  this  was  particularly  the  case 
about  election  time,  when  he  did  nothing  but 
bustle  about  from  poll  to  poll,  attending  all  ward 
meetings  and  committee-rooms ;  though  I  could 
never  find  that  he  took  part  with  either  side  of 
the  question.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  come 
home  and  rail  at  both  parties  with  great  wrath  ; 
and  plainly  proved  one  day,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
my  wife  and  three  old  ladies  who  were  drinking 
tea  with  her,  that  the  two  parties  were  like  two 
rogues,  each  tugging  at  a  skirt  of  the  nation  ;  and 
that  in  the  end  they  would  tear  the  very  coat  off 
its  back,  and  expose  its  nakedness.  Indeed  he 
was  an  oracle  among  the  neighbours,  who  would 
collect  around  liim  to  hear  him  talk  of  an  after- 
noon, as  he  smoked  his  pipe  on  the  bench  before 
the  door  ;  and  I  really  believe  he  would  have 
brought  over  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  his  own 
side  of  the  question,  if  they  could  ever  have  found 
out  what  it  was.  He  was  very  much  given  to 
argue,  or,  as  he  called  it  philosophize,  about  the 
most  trifling  matter;  and  to  do  him  justice,  I  neve? 
knew  any  body  that  was  a  match  for  him,  except 
it  was  a  grave-looking  gentleman  who  called  now 
and  then  to  see  him,  and  often  posed  him  in  an 
argument.  But  this  is  nothing  surprising,  as  I 
have  since  found  out  this  stranger  is  the  city 
librarian,  and,  of  course,  must  be  a  man  of  great 
learning  ;  and  I  have  my  doubts,  if  he  had  not 
some  hand  in  the  following  history. 

As  our  lodger  had  been  a  long  time  with  us, 
and  we  had  never  received  any  pay,  my  wife 
began  to  be  somewhat  uneasy,  and  curious  to 
find  out  who  and  what  he  was.  She  accordingly 
made  bold  to  put  the  question  to  his  friend,  the 
librarian,  who  replied  in  his  dry  way,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Literati  ;  which  she  supposed  to  mean 
some  new  party  in  politics.  I  scorn  to  push  a 
lodger  for  his  pay,  so  I  let  day  after  day  pass  on 
without  dunning  the  old  gentleman  for  a  farthing ; 
but  mv  wife,  who  always  takes  these  matters  on 
herself,  and  is,  as  I  said,  a  shrewd  kind  of  a  woman, 
at  last  got  out  of  patience,  and  hinted,  that  she 
thought  it  high  time  "  some  peopje  should  have 
a  sight  of  some  people's  money.  To  which  the 
old  gentleman  replied,  in  a  mighty  touchy  manner, 
that  she  need  not  make  herself  uneasy,  for  that 
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h<*  hud  a  treasure  there  ()>ointiug  to  his  saddle- 
bag.-*) woitli  her  whole  house*  put  together.  This 
was  the  only  answer  we  couM  ever  get  from  him  ; 
and  as  mv  wife,  hy  some  of  those  odd  wavs  in 
which  woniiii  find  out  every  thing,  learnt  that  he 
wa«  of  very  great  connexions,  being  related  to  the 
Knickerbockers  of  Scaghtikoke,  anil  eousin-ger- 
mau  to  tin;  Congress-man  of  that  name,  *he  did 
not  like  to  treat  him  uncivilly.  What  is  more, 
she  even  offered,  merely  by  wav  of  making  tilings 
ea-*y,  to  Jut  him  live  scot-free,  if  ho  would  teach 
thi'  children  their  letters  ;  and  to  try  her  best  and 
get  the  neighbours  to  send  their  children  also  : 
but  the  old  gentleman  took  it  in  such  dudgeon,  and 
seemed  so  affronted  at  being  taken  for  a  school- 
master, that  she  never  dared  speak  on  the  subject 
agiiiu. 

About  two  montlis  ago,  he  went  out  of  a  morn- 
ing, with  a  bundle  in  his  hand — and  has  never  been 
heard  of  since.     All  kinds  of  inquiries  were  mado 
after  him,  but  in  vain.     I  wrote  to  his  relations 
at  Scaghtikoke,  but  they  sent  for  answer,  that  he 
had  not  been  there  since  the  year  before  last, 
when  he  hail  a  great  dispute  with  the  Congress- 
man about  politic*,  and  left  the  place  in  a  huff, 
and  they  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  anything  of 
him  from  that  time  to  this.     I  must  own  I   felt 
very  much  worried  about  the  poor  old  gentleman ; 
for  I  thought  something  bad  must  have  liappeued 
to  him,  tliat  he  should   be  missing  so  long,  and 
never  return  to  pay  his  bill.     I  therefore  adver- 
tised  him   in   the   newspapers,  and   though   my 
melancholy     advertisement     wan    published     by 
sevend  humane  printers,  yet  I  have  never  been 
able   to  learn  anything  satisfactory  about  him. 
My  wife  now  said  it  was  high  time  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,  and  see  if  he  had  left  anything  behind 
in  his  room,  that  would  pay  us  for  his  Itourd  and 
lodging.     We  found  nothing,  however,  but  some 
old   books  and   musty   writings,  and  his  pair  of 
saddle-bags  ;  which  being  opened  in  presence  of 
the   librarian,  contained   only  a  few  articles  of 
worn-out  clothes,  and  a  large  bundle  of  blotted 
paper.     On  looking  over  this,  the  librarian  told  us, 
he  h'id  no  doubt  it  was  the  treasure  which  the  old 
gentleman  had  spoken  al>otit  ;  as  it  proved  to  bo 
a  most   excellent  and  faithful  History  or  Nfw 
Youk,  which  he  advised  us  by  all  means  to  pub- 
lish ;  assuring  us   that   it   would   be   so  eagerly 
bought  up  by  a  discerning  public,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  it  woald  be  enough  to  pay  our  arrears 
ten  times  over.     Upon  this  we  got  a  very  learned 
schoolmaster,  who  teaches  our  children,  to  prepare 
it  for  the  press,  which  he  accordingly  has  done  ; 
and  has,  moreover,  added  to  it  a  number  of  notes 
of  his  own  ;  and  an  engraving  of  the  city,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  Mr.  Knickerbocker  writes  about. 

This,  therefore*,  is  a  true  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  having  this  work  printed,  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  author  ;  and  I  here 
d.-clar**,  that  if  he  ever  returns  (though  I  much 
fear  some  unhappy  accident  has  befallen  him),  I 
stand  ready  to  account  with  him  like  a  tme  and 
honest  man.     Which  is  all  at  present — 

From  the  public's  humble  servant, 

Sktii  Hanoaside. 
Independent  Columbian  Hotel, 
New  York. 


The  foregoing  account  of  the  author  waa  prc- 
|  fix  -d  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work.     Shortly 
after  its  publication,  a  letter  was  received  from 
him,  by  Mr.  Handaside,  dated  at  a  small  Dutch 
village  on     the  banks  of  the    Hudson,    whitluT 
he  liad  travelled   for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
certain  ancient  records.     As  this  was  one  of  thus* 
few  and   happy  villages,  into  which  newspapers 
never  find  their  way,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surpri* 
that   Mr.  Knickerbocker  should  never  liave  seen 
the  numerous  advertisements  that  were  made  con- 
cerning him,  and  that   he   thould   learn  of  the 
publication  of  his  history  by  mere  accident.    \h 
expressed  much  concern  at  its  premature  appear- 
|  a  nee,  as  thereby  he  was  prevented  from  making 
several  im|>ortant  corrections  and  alterations  ;  as 
well  as  from  profiting  by  many  curious  hints  which  ; 
he  had  collected  during  liis  travels  along  the  shores 
of  the  Tappan  Sea,  and  his  sojourn  at  Haverstnw 
and  Esopus. 

Filling  that  there  was  no  longer  any  Sfnmifahi  : 
necessity  for  hi*  return  to  New  York,  he  extended  ; 
his  journey  up  to  the  residence  of  his  relations  at 
Scaghtikoke.    On  his  way  thither  he  stopped  for 
some  days  at  Albany,  for  which  city  he  is  known 
to  have  entertained  a  great  partiality.  He  found  h, 
however,  considerably  altered,  and  was  much  con- 
cerned at  the  inroads  and  improvements  which  ; 
the  Yankees  wore  making,  and    the  conseqocot 
decline  of  the  good  old  Dutch  manners.    Indeed 
he  was  informed  tliat  these  intruders  were  making 
sad  innovations  in  all  parts  of  the  state ;  when 
they  had  given  great  trouble  and  vexation  to  the 
regular    Dutch   settlers,  by  the   introduction  of 
turnpike-gates  and  country  school-houses.    Its 
said  also,  that  Mr.  Knickerbocker  shook  hu  head 
sorrowfully  at  noticing   the  gradual  decay  of  tb*  ! 
great  Vander  Heyden  palace ;  but  was  highly  in- 
dignant at  finding  tliat  the  ancient  Dutch  church,  ■ 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  had  bees 
pulled  down  since  his  hist  visit. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker's  History  having  • 
reached  even  to  Albany,  he  received  much  natter- 
ing attention  from  its  worthy  burghers :  some  of 
whom,  however,  pointed  out  two  or  three  very 
great  errors  he  had  fallen  into,  particularly  thtt 
of  suspending  a  lump  of  sugar  over  the  Albany 
tea-tabu's,  which,  they  assured  him,  had  been 
discountenanced  for  some  years  past.    Several 
families,  moreover,  were  somewhat  piqued  that  ■ 
their  ancestors  had  not  been  mentioned  in  h«  . 
work,  and  showed  great  jealousy  of  their  neigh-  , 
Imiui-s  who  had  thus  been  distinguished ;  while  the 
latter,  it  must  be  confessed,  plumed  themselrei 
vastly  thercuj>on  ;  considering  these  recordings  a 
the  light  of  letters-patent  of  nobility,  establishing 
their  claims  to  ancestry — which,  in  tliis  republican 
country,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  solicitude  and 
vain-glory.     It  is  also  said,  tliat  he  enjoyed  hiffc 
favour  and  countenance  from  the  governor,  who 
once  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  was  seen  two «  j 
tliree  times  to  sliako  hands  with  lum  when  they 
met   in   the  street ;    which   certainly  was  going  j 
great  lengths,  considering  that  they  differed  in  j 
politics.     Indeed,  certain  of  the  governor's  confi- 
dential friends,  to  whom  ho  could  venture  to  speak  , 
his  mind  freely  on  such  matters,  have  assured  m  . 
thai  he  privately  entertained  a  considerable  good*  \ 
will  for  our  author — nay,  he  even  once  west  * 
far  as  to  declare,  and  that  openly  too,  and  at  hi» 
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table,  just  after  dinner,  that "  Knickerbocker 
i  very  well-meaning  sort  of  an  old  gentleman, 
to  fool/'  From  all  which  many  have  been 
•  suppose  that,  had  our  author  been  of  different 
cs,  and  written  for  the  newspapers  instead  of 
ng  his  talents  <m  histories,  he  might  hare 

to  some  post  of  honour  and  profit :  peradven- 
to  be  a  notary-public,  or  even  a  justice  in 
m-pound  court. 

rides  the  honours  and  civilities  already  men- 
i,  he  was  much  caressed  by  the  literati  of 
ay ;  particularly  Mr.  John  Cook,  who  enter- 
i  him  very  hospitably  at  his  circulating 
ry  and  reading  room,  where  they  used  to 
:  Spa  water,  and  talk  al>out  the  ancients.  He 
1  Mr.  Cook  a  man  after  his  own  heart — of 

literary  research,  and  a  curious  collector 
M>ks.  At  porting,  the  latter,  in  testimony 
iendship,  made  him  a  present  of  the  two 
t  works  of  his  collection ;  which  were,  the 
st  edition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
in  Vander  Donck's  famous  account  of  the  New 
erlands :  by  the  last  of  which  Mr.  Kntcker- 
sr  profited  greatly  in  this  his  second  edition, 
kvfng  passed  some  time  very  agreeably  at 
tiy,  our  author  proceeded  to  Seaghtikoke  ; 
e,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  he  was  received 
open  arms,  and  treated  with  wonderful  loving 
MSB.  He  was  much  looked  up  to  by  the 
y,  being  the  first  historian  of  the  name ;  and 
ionskiered  almost  as  great  a  man  as  his  cousin 
togress-man — with  whom,  by  the  by,  he  be- 
perfectly  reconciled  and  contracted  a  strong 
fahip.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  kindness  of 
•elations,  and  their  great  attention  to  his 
jrte,  the  old  gentleman  soon  became  restless 
discontented.  His  history  being  published, 
ad  no  longer  any  business  to  occupy  his 
fhts,  or  any  scheme  to  excite  his  hopes  or 
ipations.    This  to  a  busy  mind  like  his  was  a 

deplorable  situation ;  and,  had  he  not  been 
in  of  inflexible  morals  and  regular  habits, 

would  have  been  great  danger  of  his  taking 
>litics  or  drinking — both  which  pernicious 

we  daily  see  men  driven  to  by  mere  spleen 
dleness.  It  is  true,  lie  sometimes  employed 
slf  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  history, 
oin  he  endeavoured  to  correct  and  improve 
'  passages  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  and 
stify  some  mistakes  that  had  crept  into  it ; 
is  was  particularly  anxious  that  his  work 
d  be  noted  for  its  authenticity ;  which,  in- 

is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  history.  But  the 
of  composition  had  departed— -he  had  to  leave 
'  places  untouched,  which  he  would  fain  have 
»  ;  and  even  where  he  did  make  alterations, 
emed  always  in  doubt  whether  they  were  for 
etter  or  the  worse. 

ter  a  residence  of  some  time  at  Seaghtikoke, 
gan  to  feel  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  New 
,  which  he  ever  regarded  with  the  warmest 
ion ;  not  merely  because  it  was  his  native 
but  because  he  really  considered  it  the  very 
city  in  the  whole  world.  On  his  return,  he 
ed  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
iterary  reputation.  He  was  continually  im- 
ned  to  write  advertisements,  petitions,  hand- 


bills, and  productions  of  similar  import ;  and, 
although  he  never  meddled  with  the  public  papers, 
yet  had  he  the  credit  of  writing  innumerable  essays, 
and  smart  things,  that  appeared  on  all  subjects, 
and  all  sides  of  the  question ;  in  all  which  he  was 
dearly  detected  "  by  his  style."  He  contracted, 
moreover,  a  considerable  debt  at  the  poet-office, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  letters  he  received 
from  authors  and  printers  soliciting  his  subscrip- 
tion— he  was  applied  to  by  every  charitable  society 
for  yearly  donations,  whieh  he  gave  very  cheer- 
fully, considering  these  applications  as  so  many 
compliments.  He  was  once  invited  to  a  great  cor- 
poration dinner ;  and  was  even  twice  summoned  to 
attend  as  a  juryman  at  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions. Indeed,  so  renowned  did  he  become,  that 
he  could  no  longer  pry  about,  as  formerly,  in  all 
holes  and  corners  of  the  city,  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  humour,  unnoticed  and  uninterrupted ; 
but  several  times  when  he  has  been  sauntering 
in  the  streets,  on  his  usual  rambles  of  observation, 
equipped  with  his  cane  and  cocked  hat,  the  little 
boys  at  play  have  been  known  to  cry, u  there  goes 
Diedrich  !  — at  which  the  old  gentleman  seemed 
not  a  little  pleased,  looking  upon  these  salutations 
in  the  light  of  the  praises  of  posterity. 

In  a  word,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
these  various  honours  and  distinctions,  together 
with  an  exuberant  eulogium  passed  on  him  m  the 
Port-Folio— (with  which,  we  are  told,  the  old 
gentleman  was  so  much  overpowered  that  he  was 
sick  for  two  or  three  days) — it  must  be  confessed 
that  few  authors  have  ever  lived  to  receive  such 
illustrious  rewards,  or  have  so  completely  enjoyed 
in  advance  their  own  immortality. 

After  his  return  from  Seaghtikoke,  Mr.  Knicker- 
bocker took  up  his  residence  at  a  rural  retreat, 
which  the  Stuyvesants  had  granted  him  on  the 
family  domain,  in  gratitude  for  his  honourable 
mention  of  their  ancestor.  It  was  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  salt  marshes 
beyond  Coriear's  Hook :  subject  indeed  to  be 
occasionally  overflowed,  and  much  infested,  in  the 
summer  time,  with  musquitoes ;  but  otherwise 
very  agreeable,  producing  abundant  crops  of  salt- 
grass  and  bulrushes.  Here,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
the  good  old  gentleman  fell  dangerously  ill  of  a 
fever,  occasioned  by  the  neighbouring  marshes. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  be  disposed 
of  his  worldly  affairs,  leaving  the  balk  of  his 
fortune  to  the  New- York  Historical  Ssciety:  his 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  Vander  Donck's  work, 
to  the  City  Library ;  and  his  saddle-bags  to  Mr. 
Handaside.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies ;  that  is 
to  say,  all  that  bore  any  enmity  towards  him ;  for 
as  to  himself,  he  declared  he  died  in  good  will  to 
all  the  world.  And,  after  dictating  several  kind 
messages  to  his  relations  at  Seaghtikoke,  as  well 
as  to  certain  of  our  most  substantial  Dutch  citi- 
zens, he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  the 
librarian. 

His  remains  were  interred,  according  to  his 
own  request,  in  St.  Mark's  Churchyard,  close  by 
the  bones  of  his  favourite  hero,  Peter  Stuyvesant ; 
and  it  is  rumoured,  that  the  Historical  Society 
have  it  in  mind  to  erect  a  wooden  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  Bowling-green. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

*  To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  for- 
mer incidents,  and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of 
renown  to  the  many  great  and  wonderful  transac- 
tions of  our  Dutch  progenitors,  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  produces 
this  historical  essay1."  like  the  great  Father  of 
History  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted,  I  treat 
of  times  long  past,  over  which  the  twilight  of  un- 
certainty had  already  thrown  its  sliadows,  and  the 
night  of  forgctfulness  was  about  to  descend  for 
ever.  With  great  solicitude  did  I  long  behold  the 
early  history  of  this  venerable  and  ancient  city 
gradually  slipping  from  our  grasp,  trembling  on 
the  lips  of  narrative  old  age,  and  day  by  day 
dropping  piecemeal  into  the  tomb.  In  a  little 
while,  thought  I,  and  those  reverend  Dutch 
burghers,  who  serve  as  the  tottering  monuments 
of  good  old  times,  will  be  gathered  to  their  fathers ; 
their  children,  engrossed  by  the  empty  pleasures 
or  insignificant  transactions  of  the  present  age, 
will  neglect  to  treasure  up  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  posterity  shall  search  in  vain  for  memo- 
rials of  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  origin  of 
our  city  will  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  and  ' 
even  the  names  and  achievements  of  Wouter  Van  | 
Twiller,  William  Kieft,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant,  be 
enveloped  in  doubt  and  fiction  ;  like  those  of  J 
Romulus  and  Remus,  of  Charlemagne,  King 
Arthur,  Rinaldo,  and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  avert  if  possible  this 
threatened  misfortune,  I  industriously  set  myself  ; 
to  work,  to  gather  together  all  the  fragments  of  i 
our  ancient  history  which  still  existed  ;  and  like 
my  revered  prototype,  Herodotus,  where  no  written  I 
records  could  be  found,  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
tinue the  chain  of  history  by  well  authenticated 
traditions.  In  this  arduous*  undertaking,  which 
has  been  the  sole  business  of  a  long  and  solitary 
life,  it  is  incredible  the  number  of  learned  authors 
I  have  consulted  ;  and  all  to  but  little  purpose. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  such  multitudes 
of  excellent  works  have  been  written  about  this 
country,  there  arc  none  extant  which  give  any  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  early  history  of 
New  York,  or  of  its  three  first  Dutch  governors. 
I  have,  however,  gained  much  valuable  and  curious 
matter  from  an  elaborate  manuscript — written  in 
exceeding  pure  and  classic  low  Dutch,  excepting 
a  few  errors  in  orthography — which  was  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  Stuyvesant  family.  Many 
legends,  letters,  and  other  documents,  have  I  like- 
wise gleaned  in  my  researches  among  the  family 
chests  and  lumber  garrets  of  our  respectable  Dutch 
citizens :  and  I  have  gathered  a  host  of  well 
authenticated  traditions  from  divers  excellent  old 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  who  requested  that 
their  names  might  not  be  mentioned.  Nor  must 
I  neglect  to  acknowledge  how  greatly  I  have  been 
assisted  by  that  admirable  and  praiseworthy  in- 
stitution, the  Nkw  York  Historical  Society,  to 
which  I  here  publicly  return  my  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  inestimable  work  I  have 
adopted  no  individual  model,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  simply  contented  myself  with  combining  and 
concentrating  the  excellences  of  the  most  approved 
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ancient  historians.  lake  Xenophon,  I  have  main* 
tained  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  the  strictest 
adherence  to  truth  throughout  my  history.   I  have 
enriched  it,  after  the  manner  of  Sallust,  with 
various  characters  of  ancient  worthies,  drawn  at 
full-length  and  faithfully  coloured.     I  have   sea- 
soned it  with  profound  political  speculations  like 
Thucydides,  sweetened  it  with  the  graces  of  sen- 
timent like  Tacitus,  and  infused  into  the  wholt 
the  dignity,  the  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of 
Livy.    I  am  aware  that  I  shall  incur  the  censure  ; 
of  numerous  very  learned  and  judicious  critics, 
for  indulging  too  frequently  in  the  bold  exenrsht 
manner  of  my  favourite  Herodotus.     And  to  bi 
candid,  I  have  found  it  impossible  always  to  resist 
the  allurements  of  those  pleasing  episodes  which, 
like  flowery  banks  and  fragrant  bowers,  beset  tat 
dusty  road  of  the  historian,  and  entice  him  to  ton 
aside  and  refresh  himself  from   his  wayfaring 
But  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  I  hare  alwaji 
resumed  my  staff,  and  addressed  myself  to  n? 
weary  journey  with  renovated  spirits,  so  that  boo 
mv  readers  and  myself  have  been  benefited  by  the 
relaxation.     Indeed,  though  it  has  been  my  eon- 
stant  wish  and  uniform  endeavour  to  rival  Polybiw 
himself,  in  observing  the  requisite  unity  of  Hutory, 
yet  the  loose  and  unconnected  manner  in  whiek  { 
many  of  the  facts  herein  recorded  have  come  to 
liand,  rendered  such  an  attempt  extremely  difficult  ■ 
This  difficulty  was  likewise  increased  by  one  of  . 
the  grand  objects  contemplated  in  my  work,  which  , 
was  to  trace  the  rise  of  sundry  customs  and  itts>  I 
tutions  in  this  best  of  cities,  and  to  compare  them  I 
when  in  the  germ  of  infancy  with  what  they  in 
in  the  present  old  age  of  knowledge  and  improra*  > 
raent. 

But  the  chief  merit  on  which  I  value  mvseHi 
and  found  my  hopes  for  future  regard,  is  that  { 
faithful  veracity  with  which  I  have  compiled  this 
invaluable  little  work  ;  carefully  winnowing  away 
the  chaff  of  hypothesis,  and  discarding  the  tares  | 
of  fable,  which  are  too  apt  to  spring  up  and  choke  j 
the  seeds  of  truth  and  wholesome  knowledge.—  j 
Had  I  been  anxious  to  captivate  the  superficial  [ 
throng,  who  skim  like  swallows  over  the  surface  : 
of  literature  ;  or  had  I  been  anxious  to  commend 
my  writings  to  the  pampered  palates  of  literary 
epicures— I   might  have  availed  myself  of  the 
obscurity  that  overshadows  the  infant  years  of  oar 
city,  to  introduce  a  thousand  pleasing  fictkws. 
But  I  have  scrupulously  discarded  many  a  pithy 
tale    and    marvellous  adventure,    whereby  the 
drowsy  air  of  summer  indolence  might  be  enthralled; 
jealously  maintaining  that  fidelity,  gravity,  and 
dignity,  which  should  ever  distinguish  the  historiaa 
"  For  a  writer  of  this  class,'  *  observes  an  elegant 
critic,  "  must  sustain  the  character  nf  a  wise  mas, 
writing  for  the  instruction  of  posterity  :  one  wht 
has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who  has  pon- 
dered his  subject  with  care,  and  addressed  himself 
to  our  judgment  rather  than  to  our  imagination." 

Thrice  happy,  therefore,  is  this .  our  renowned 
city,  in  having  incidents  worthy  of  swelling  the 
theme  of  history  ;  and  doubly  thrice  happy  is  it  in 
having  such  an  historian  as  myself  to  relate  then. 
For  after  all,  gentle  reader,  cities  0/  tkewuelva, 
and  in  fact  empires  of  themselves,  are  nothing 
without  an  historian.  It  is  the  patient  narrator 
who  records  their  prosperity  as  they  rise — who 
blazons  forth  the  splendour  of  their  noontide 
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taridian — who  props  their  feeble  memorials  as 
ley  totter  to  decay — who  gathers  together  their 
altered  fragments  as  they  rot — and  who  piously 
;  length  collects  their  ashes  into  the  mausoleum 
'  his  work,  and  rears  a  triumphal  monument  to 
ansmit  their  renown  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
fhat  has  been  the  fate  of  many  fair  cities  of  an- 
nuity, whose  nameless  ruins  encumber  the  plains 
f  Europe  and  Asia,  and  awaken  the  fruitless 
quiry  of  the  traveller  f — they  have  sunk  into 
ist  and  silence — they  have  perished  from  remem- 
rance,  for  want  of  an  historian  1  The  philan- 
iropist  may  weep  over  their  desolation — the  poet 
ay  wander  among  their  mouldering  arches  and 
roken  columns,  and  indulge  the  visionary  flights 
'  his  fancy — but  alas  !  alas  !  the  modern  liis- 
tian,  whose  pen,  like  my  own,  is  doomed  to 
mfine  itself  to  dull  matter  of  fact,  seeks  in  vain 
nong  their  oblivious  remains  for  some  memorial 
tat  may  tell  the  instructive  tale  of  their  glory  and 
leir  ruin.  "  Wars,  conflagrations,  deluges/  says 
ristotle,  "  destroy  nations,  and  with  them  all 
mi  monuments,  their  discoveries  and  their  vani- 
ea, — The  torch  of  science  has  more  than  once 
»d  extinguished  and  rekindled— a  few  individuals, 
ho  have  escaped  by  accident,  reunite  the  thread 
f  generations." 

The  same  sad  misfortune  which  has  happened 
►  so  many  ancient  cities  will  happen  again,  and 
vm  the  same  sad  cause,  to  nine-tenths  of  those 
hkh  now  flourish  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  With 
lost  of  them  the  time  for  recording  their  history 
i  gone  by  ;  their  origin,  their  foundation,  together 
ith  the  early  stages  of  their  settlement,  are  for 
rer  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  years  ;  and  the  same 
wild  have  been  the  case  with  this  fair  portion  of 
le  earth,  if  I  had  not  snatched  it  from  obscurity 


in  the  very  nick  of  time,  at  the  moment  that  those 
matters  herein  recorded  were  about  entering  into 
the  wide-spread  insatiable  maw  of  oblivion — if  I 
had  not  dragged  them  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  very 
locks,  just  as  the  monster's  adamantine  fangs  were 
closing  upon  them  for  ever  !  And  here  have  I, 
as  before  observed,  carefully  collected,  collated, 
and  arranged  them,  scrip  and  scrap,  "punt en 
punt,  gat  en  gat"  and  commenced  m  this  little 
work,  a  history  to  serve  as  a  foundation,  on  which 
other  historians  may  hereafter  raise  a  noble 
superstructure,  swelling  in  process  of  time,  until 
Knickerbocker's  Neiv  York  may  be  equally  volu- 
minous with  Gibbon's  Rome,  or  Hume  and  Smol~ 
leWs  England! 

And  now  indulge  me  for  a  moment :  while  I 
lay  down  my  pen,  skip  to  some  eminence  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  a-head, 
and,  casting  a  bird's  eye  glance  over  the  waste  of 
years  that  is  to  roll  between,  discover  myself — 
little  I!— at  this  moment  the  progenitor,  prototype, 
and  precursor  of  them  all,  posted  at  the  head  of 
this  host  of  literary  worthies,  with  my  book  under 
my  arm,  and  New  York  on  my  back,  pressing 
forward  like  a  gallant  commander  to  honour  and 
immortality  !  Such  are  the  vain-glorious  ima- 
ginings that  will  now  and  then  enter  into  the 
brain  of  the  author— that  irradiate,  as  with  celes- 
tial light,  his  solitary  chamber,  cheering  his 
weary  spirits,  and  animating  him  to  persevere  in 
his  labours.  And  I  have  freely  given  utterance 
to  these  rhapsodies  whenever  they  have  occurred ; 
not,  I  trust,  from  an  unusual  spirit  of  egotism, 
but  merely  that  the  reader  may  for  once  have  an 
idea  how  an  author  thinks  and  feels  while  he  is 
writing — a  kind  of  knowledge  very  rare  and 
curious,  and  much  to  be  desired. 


BOOK    FIRST. 

DONTAINJNO  DIVERS  INGENIOUS  THEORIES  AND  PHILOSOPHIC  SPECULATIONS    CONCERNING    THE    CREATION 
AXD  POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD,    AS    CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HISTORY  OP   NEW  YORK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Description  of  the  World, 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  world 
i  which  we  dwell,  is  a  huge,  opaque,  reflecting, 
Animate  mass,  floating  in  the  vast  ethereal  ocean 
f  infinite  space.  It  has  the  form  of  an  orange, 
sing  an  oblate  spheroid,  curiously  flattened  at 
>posite  parts,  for  the  insertion  of  two  imaginary 
Mss,  which  are  supposed  to  penetrate  and  unite 

the  centre  ;  thus  forming  an  axis,  on  which 
te  mighty  orange  turns  with  a  regular  diurnal 
nrolntion.  The  transitions  of  light  and  darkness, 
hence  proceed  the  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
■e  produced  by  this  diurnal  revolution  succes- 
rely  presenting  the  different  parts  of  the  earth 

•  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  latter  is,  according  to 
te  best— that  is  to  say,  the  latest  accounts— a 
mmous  or  fiery  body,  of  a  prodigious  magnitude, 
om  which  this  world  is  driven  by  a  centrifugal 

•  repelling  power,  and  to  which  it  is  drawn  by  a 
mtripetal  or  attractive  force ;  otherwise  called 
le  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  the  combination,  or 


rather  the  counteraction,  of  these  two  opposing 
impulses  producing  a  circular  and  annual  revolu- 
tion. Hence  result  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  viz.  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  most  approved  modern 
theory  on  the  subject — though  there  be  many 
philosophers  who  have  entertained  very  different 
opinions ;  some,  too,  of  them  entitled  to  much 
deference,  from  their  great  antiquity  and  illus- 
trious characters.  Thus  it  was  advanced  by  some 
of  the  ancient  sages,  that  the  earth  was  an  ex- 
tended plain,  supported  by  vast  pillars;  and  by 
others,  that  it  rested  on  the  head  of  a  snake,  or 
the  back  of  a  huge  tortoise — but  as  they  did  not 
provide  a  resting-place  for  either  the  pillars  or 
the  tortoise,  the  whole  theory  fell  to  the  ground, 
for  want  of  proper  foundation.  The  Brahmins 
assert,  that  the  heavens  rest  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  sun  and  moon  swim  therein  like  fishes  in  the 
water,  moving  from  east  to  west  by  day,  and  glid- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  horizon  to  their  original 
stations  during  the  night ' ;  while  according  to  the 
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Pauranicas  of  India,  it  is  a  vast  plain,  encircled 
by  seven  oceans,  of  niilk,  nectar,  ami  other 
delicious  liquids;  that  it  is  studded  with  ««cven 
mountains,  and  ornamented  in  the  centre  bv  a 
mountainous  rock  of  burnished  gold :  and  that  a 
great  dragon  occasionally  swallows  up  the  moon, 
which  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  lunar 
eclii>scfl '. 

Ihiiidcs   these,  and    many  other  equally  sage 
opinions    we  have    the   profound  conjectures  of 
Aiioi'i.-Hassanaly,  (ton  of  Al  Khan,  Hon  of  Aly, 
Hon  of   Ahdcrahman,  s«>n   of    Ahdall.ih,  sou   of 
Masoud-eMIadhcli,  who  is  commonly  called  Ma-  I 
sorm,  and  siirnamed  Cothhcddin,  hut  who  takes 
the  liiimMe  title  of  Lahebar-rnsoul,  which  muan.% 
the   companion  of  the  amlia*sador  of  <iod.     He  ; 
has  writen  a   universal  history,  entitled   "  Mou-  | 
roudgc-cd-dliahrab  ;  or,   The    (*  olden    Meadow.*,  \ 
and   the  Mines  of  precious   Stones-.''      In   this 
valuable  work  he  has  related  the  hibiorv  of  the 
world,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  moment  of  ■ 
writing;  which  was  under  the  khalipliat  of  M«»thi  j 
Billah,  in  the  month  Dgiounmdi-vl-aoual  of  the  | 
fttflth  year  of  the  Hcgira  or  flight  of  the  Prophet. 
He  inform*  us  that  the  earth  is  a  huge  bird ;  Mecca 
and  Medina  constitute  the  head,  Persia  and  India  ' 
the  right   wing,  the  land  of  (Jog  the    left    wing, 
and  Africa  the  tail.     He  informs  us,  moreover, 
that   an   earth   has   existed   liefori*    the   present 
(which  he  considers  as  a  mere   chicken  of  7000 
years)  that  it  lias  undergone  divers  deluges,  and 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  well-informed  , 
Brahmin*  of  his  acquaintance,  it  will  be  renovated  - 
every  seventy  thousandth  hazarouaui  ;  each  liaza-  j 
rouam  consisting  of  12,000  years. 

Tin**-*  are  a  few  of  the  many  contradictory 
opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  the  earth,  . 
and  we  find  that  the  lea  nit -d  have  hud  equal  per- 
plexity as  to  the  nature  of  tin*  sun.  Some  of  the 
aneifiit  philosopher*  have  affirmed,  that  it  i-*  a 
vast  wheel  of  brilliant  tin*3;  others,  that  it  is 
merely  a  mirror  or  sphere  of  transparent  crystal  4; 
and  a  third  class,  ;it  the  head  <T  whom  stands 
An-.ixagoras,  maintained  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
huge  ignited  mass  of  iron  or  stoni — indeed,  he  ' 
declared  the  heavens  to  l»c  merely  a  vault  of 
stone ;  and  that  the  stars  were  Mon<  s  whirled 
upwards  from  the  earth,  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
velocity  of  its  revolutions s.  But  I  give  little 
attention  to  the  doctrines  of  this  philosopher,  the 
I*oplc  of  Athens  having  fully  refuted  them,  by  ' 
banishing  him  from  their  city:  a  concise  mode  ! 
of  answering  unwelcome  doctriii  >s,  much  resorted 
to  in  former  days.  Another  sect  of  philosophers 
do  declare,  that  certain  n>ry  particles  exhale  con- 
stantly from  the  earth,  which,  concentrating  in  a 
Mingle  point  in  the  firmament  bv  dav,  constitute 
the  sun,  but  lM-iiig  scatt'-rcd  and  rambling  alsmt  ■ 
in  the  dark  at  night,  collect  in  various  points,  and 
form  stars.  Thoe  are  regularly  burnt  out  and 
extinguished,  not  unlike  to  the  lamps  in  our 
streets,  and  reqtiiro  a  fresh  supply  of  exlialatioiis 
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for  the  next  occasion '.     It  is  even  recorded,  that    t 
at  certain  remote  and  obscure  periods,  in  cook.  / 
quence  of  a  great  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  ran  has  been  / 
completer/  burnt  out,  and  sometimes  not  rekindled  / 
for  a  month  at  a  time  :  a  most  melancholy  cir-  ' 
cum  stance,  the    very  idea   of  which    gave"  vatf  / 
concern  to  Hcraclitus,  that  worthy  weeping  philo-  i 
sophor  of  antiquity.     In  addition  "to  these  various  I 
speculations,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Hcrschel,  that  ' 
the   sun  is  a  magnificent,  habitable  abode :  the  I 
light  it  furnishes  arising  from  certain  empyml,  | 
luminous  or  phosphoric  clouds,  swimming  "in  in  ! 
transparent  atmosphere  *.     But  we  will  not  enter  ' 
further  at  present  into  the  nature  of  the  sun,  that 
being  au  inquiry  not  immediately  necessary  to  die 
development  of  thishiston:  neither  will  we  emhml 
ourselves  in  any  more  of  the  endless  disputes  of 
philosophers  touching  the  form  of  this  globe,  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  theory  advanced  in  the 
lteginning  of  this  chapter,  and  will   proceed  to 
illustrate,  by  experiment,  the  complexity  of  motion 
therein  ascril»ed  to  this  our  rotary  planet. 

Professor   Von  I'oddingcoft  (or  Puddingbeid, 
as  the  name  mav  be  rendered  into  English)  was 
long  celebrated  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  far 
must  profound  gravity  of  deportment,"  and  his 
talent  at  going  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  examina- 
tions ;  to  the  infinite  relief  of  his  hopeful  students, 
who   thereby  worked  their  way  through  college 
with  great  ease  and  little  study."    In  the  course  of 
one  of  his  lectures,  the  learned  professor,  seizing 
a  bucket  of  water,  swung   it  round  his  head  at 
arm's  length  ;  the  impulse  with  which  he  threw 
the  vessel  from  him,  being  a  centrifugal  force,  the 
retention  of  his  arm  operating  as  a  centripetal 
I >ower,  and  the  bucket,  which  was  a  substitute  for 
the  earth,  describing  a  circular  orbit  round  about 
the  globular  head  and  ruby  visage  of  Professor  ! 
Von  I'oddingcoft, which  formed  no  bad  represents-  [ 
timi   of  the  sun.     All  of  these  particulars  w«re  : 
duly  explained  to   the   class  of  gaping  student*  ■ 
around  him.     He  apprised  them,  moreover,  this 
the  same  principle  of  gravitation  which  retained  | 
th«»  wMcr  in  the  bucket  restrains  the  ocean  from 
Hying  from  the  earth  in  its  rapid  revolutions  acl 
he  further  informed  them,  that  should  the  motion 
of  the  earth  be  suddenly  checked,  it  would  incoc-  I 
tineutly  fall  into  the  sun,  through  the  centripetal  , 
force  of  gravitation  ;  a  most  ruinous  event  to  this  ' 
planet,  and  one  which  would  also  obscure,  though 
it  most  probably  would  not  extinguish,  the  solar  - 
luminary.     An   unlucky   stripling,   one  of  tho* 
vagrant  geniuses  who  seem  sent  into  the  world 
merely  to  anno}*  worthy  men  of  the  puddiDghtsd 
order,  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of 
the  experiment,  suddenly  arretted  the  arm  of  the 
professor,  just  at  the  moment  that  tlie  bucket  ««  ' 
in  its  zenith,  which  immediately  descended  with 
astonishing  precision  on  the  philosopliic  bead  of  . 
the  instructor  of  youth.     A  hollow  sound,  ami  ft  ! 
red-hot  hiss,  attended  the  contact,  but  the  theory 
was  in  the  amplest  manner  illustrated,  for  thcan- 
fortunato  bucket  perished  in  the  conflict :  but  the  j 
blazing  countenance  of  Professor  Vou  Puddingooft 
emerged  from  amidst  the  waters,  glowing  fiercer 
tlian  ever,  with  unutterable  indignation— wbcrr^f 
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tile  students  were  marvellously   edified,  and  de- 
parted considerably  wiser  than  before. 

It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance,  which  grently 
perplexes  many  a  pains-taking  philosopher,  that 
nature  often  refuses  to  second  his  niost  profound 
and  elaborate  efforts  ;  so  tlint  often,  after  Laving 
invented  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  natural 
theories  imaginable,  she  will  have  fheporvereoness 
to  act  directly  in  tiie  teeth  of  hie  system,  and 
flatly  contradict  his  most  favourite  prrti~1l 
Thia  is  a  manifest  and  unmerited  grssnnna,  since 
it  throws  the  censure  of  the  vulgar  and  unlearned 
entirely  upon  tin  philosopher;  iilitrtas  the  fault 
it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  theory,  which  Je  un- 
questionably correct,  but  to  the  waywardness  of 
dame  Nature,  who  with  the  provurbial  lieklctiens 
of  her  sex,  is  continually  indulging  in  coquetries 
and  caprices,  and  seems  really  to  take  pleasure  in 
violating  all  philo..o;i]iif  ruli--.  and  jilting  the  most 
learned  and  indefatigable  of  her  adorers.  Thus 
it  happened  with  respect  10  ilic  foregoing  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  motion  of  our  planet ;  it 
appears  that  the  centrifugal  force  has  long  since 
ceased  to  operate,  while  Ui  antagonist  remains  in 
undiminialit-d  potency  ;  the  world,  therefore,  ne- 
oording  to  the  tlieory  as  it  originally  stood,  ought, 
in  strict  propriety,  to  tumble  into  the  Bun — philo- 
sophers were  convinced  that  it  would  do  so,  and 
awaited,  in  ui\!ou-  impatience,  tho  fultilnieiit  of 
their  prognostics.  But  the  uutoward  planet  per- 
tinaciously continued  her  course,  notwithstanding 
that  she  had  reason,  philosophy,  and  a  whole* 
university  of  learned  professors,  opposed  to  her 
conduct.  The  philosophers  took  this  in  very  ill 
part;  and  it  if  thi.ui.-lit  ihey  would  never  have  par- 
doned the  slight  ;u ui  ailVi-Ht  which  they  conceived 
put  npon  them  by  the  world,  had  not  a  good- 
natured  professor  kindly  officiated  as  a  mediator 
between  the  parties,  and  effected  a  reconciliation. 
Finding  the  world  would  net  accommodate  itself- 
to  the  theory,  he  wisely  determined  to  accommo- 
date [In  theory  to  []].-  world  ;  in>  theretVire  informed 
sua  brother  philosophers,  that  the  circular  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun  was  no  sooner  en- 
gendered, by  the  conflicting  impulses  above  de- 
scribed, than  it  became  a  regular  revolution, 
independent  of  the  causes  which  pive  it  origin. 
His  learned  brethren  readily  joined  in  the  opinion, 
being  heartily  glad  of  any  explanation  that  would 
decently  extricate  tliem  from 
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rttlltnl  TKmrici,  bp  tebldi  Hi  flsStfllH  of  a  Warkl 
iiihaum  tote  no  tent  dijflcult  matter  at  soninon  Fotki 

Hiving  thus  briefly  Introduced  my  reader  to 
the  world,  and  given  him  some  idea  of  its  form 
and  situation,  ho  will  naturally  be  curious  to  know 
from  whence  it  came,  mid  how  it  was  created. 
And  indeed  the  clearing  up  of  these  points  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  my  history,  Inasmuch  as  if  this 
world  had  not  been  formed,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  renowned  island,  on  which 
i>  situated  the  city   of  New  York,  would   never 


have  had  an  existence.  The  regular  course  of 
my  history,  therefore,  requires  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  cohni"gunv  oiL  formation  id  i!ii^ 
our  globe.  And  now  1  give  my.readers  fair  warn- 
ing, thatl  aniBbouttoplunge,fur  nchapteror  two, 
into  as  complete  a  labyrinth  as  ever  historian 
was  perplexed  withal ;  therefore,  1  advise  them 
to  take  fast  hold  of  my  skirts,  and  keep  close  at  my 
heels,  venturing  neither  to  ill..-  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left.  Lot  tbey  get  bemired  in  a  slough  of  unin- 
telligible learning,  or  luivc  their  brains  knocked 
out  by  some  of  those  hard  Greek  names  which 
will  be  Hying  about  in  all  directions.  But  should 
any  of  them  be  too  indolent  or  chicktudicartcd  to 
accompany  me  in  this  perilous  undertaking,  thoy 
had  better  take  a  short  cot  round,  and  wait  for 
ine  ui  the  beginning  ol'  w.uie  smoother  chapter. 

Of  the  creation  of  the  world  we  have  a  thousand 
DnDandienan  accounts  ;  and  though  a  very  satis- 
factory one  is  furnished  liv  drvlor  revelation,  yet 
every  philosopher  feels  himself  in  honour  bound 
to  Roman  us  with  a  better.  An  nn  impartial  his- 
torian, I  consider  it  my  duty  to  notice  their  several 
limit  Mat,  by  which  mankind  have  been'so  exceed- 
ingly odiiied  and  instructed.  Thus  it  was  the 
opinion  of  certain  ancient  sages,  that  the  eartli 
and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe  was  tho 
Deity  himself1;  a  doctrine  most  strenuously 
maintained  by  Xenophanes  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Eloatics,  as  also  by  Strain  and  the  sect  ef  Veripa- 
leiie  I'hilov.pliiT.-.  I'ylhiiione.  I  do/ wise  inculcate  d 
the  famous  numerical  f-ystein  of  the  monad,  dyad, 
and  triad  ;  and  by  means  of  his  sacred  quater- 
nary elucidated  tile  formation  of  the  world,  the 
arcana  of  nature,  ami  the  principles  both  of  music 
and  morals'.  Other  sages  adhered  to  the  niathe- 
matieal  system  of  squares  and  triangles  ;  thecube, 
the  pyramid,  and  the  sphere  ;  the  tetrahedron,  the 
octahedron,  the  icosiihedrou,  and  tho  dodecahe- 
dron'. While  others  advocated  the  great  elemen- 
tary llieory,  which  ret,  r.i  in.  con-;iiic(ion  "|'  our 
globe,  and  ail  that  it  contains,  to  the  combinations 
of  four  material  elements,  air,  earth,  tire,  and 
water;  with  the  assistance  of  a  fifth,  an  unmatcrial 
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and  modernised  by  the  fanciful  Descartes.     But  I 
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agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Atheists,  they 
feituitou-ly  aggregated  ;  or,  as  the  Theists  mam- 
tain,  were  arranged  by  a  supreme  uiielligenco*. 
Win  tiier,  in  fact,  the  earth  be  an  insensate  clod, 
or  whether  it  bo  animated  by  a  soul' ;  which 
opinion  was  strenuously  maintained   by  a  host  of 
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philosophers,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  the 
great  Plato,  that  temperate  sage,  who  threw  the 
cold  water  of  philosophy  on  the  form  of  sexual 
intercourse,  and  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  Platonic 
love — an  exquisitely  refined  intercourse,  but  much 
better  adapted  to  the  ideal  inhabitants  of  his  ima- 
ginary island  of  Atlantis,  than  to  the  sturdy  race, 
composed  of  rebellious  fleeh  and  blooa,  which  popu- 
lates the  little  matter-of-fact  island  we  inhabit. 

Besides  these  systems,  we  have,  moreover,  the 
poetical  theoguny  of  old  Hesiod,  who  generated 
the  whole  universe  in  the  regular  mode  of  pro- 
creation ;  and  the  plausible  opinion  of  others,  that 
the  earth  was  hatched  from  the  great  egg  of  night, 
which  floated  in  chaos,  and  was  cracked  by  the 
horns  of  the  celestial  bull.  To  illustrate  this  last 
doctrine,  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth1,  has 
favoured  us  with  an  accurate  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion, both  of  the  form  and  texture  of  this  mundane 
egg  ;  which  is  found  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  goose.  Such  of  my  readers  as  take  a 
proper  interest  in  the  origin  of  this  our  planet, 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  most  profound 
■ages  of  antiquity,  among  the  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  have  alter- 
nately assisted  at  the  hatching  of  this  strange 
bird  ;  and  that  their  cacklings  have  been  caught, 
and  continued  in  different  tones  and  inflections, 
from  philosopher  to  philosopher,  unto  the  present 
day. 

But  while  briefly  noticing  long  celebrated  sys- 
tems of  ancient  sages,  let  me  not  pass  over,  with 
neglect,  those  of  other  philosophers  ;  which,  though 
less  universal  than  renowned,  liavc  equal  claims 
to  attention,  and  equal  chance  for  correctness. 
Til  us  it  is  recorded  by  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pages 
of  their  inspired  Sliastah,  tliat  the  angel  Bistnoo 
transformed  himself  into  a  great  boar,  plunged 
into  the  watery  abyss,  and  brought  up  the  earth 
on  his  tusks.  Then  issued  from  him  a  mighty  tor- 
toise, and  a  mighty  snake ;  and  Bistnoo  placed 
the  snake  erect  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and 
he  placed  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  snake*. 
The  Negro  philosophers  of  Congo  affirm,  that  the 
world  was  made  by  the  hands  of  angels,  excepting 
their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Being  con- 
structed himself,  that  it  might  be  supremely  ex- 
cellent. And  he  took  great  pains  with  the  in- 
habitants, and  made  them  very  black  and  beautiful ; 
and  when  he  had  finished  the  first  man,  he  was 
well  pleased  with  him,  and  smoothed  him  over  the 
face  ;  and  hence  his  nose,  and  the  nose  of  all  his 
descendants,  became  flat.     The  Mohawk  philoso- 

}>hers  tell  us,  that  a  pregnant  woman  fell  down 
rom  heaven,  and  that  a  tortoise  took  her  upon 
its  back,  because  every  place  was  covered  with 
water  ;  and  that  the  woman,  sitting  upon  the  tor- 
toise, paddled  with  her  hands  in  the  water,  and 
raked  up  the  earth,  whence  it  finally  happened 
that  the  earth  became  higher  tlian  the  water1. 
But  I  forbear  to  quote  a  number  more  of  these 
ancient  and  outlandish  philosophers,  whose  deplor- 
able ignorance,  in  despite  of  all  their  erudition, 
compelled  them  to  write  in  languages  which  but 
few  of  my  readers  can  understand  ;  and  I  shall 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  a  few  more  intelligible 
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and  fashionable  theories  of  their  modern  sue* 
cessors. 

And  first  I  shall  mention  the  great  Buffbn,who 
conjectures  that  this  globe  was  originally  a  globe 
of  liquid  fire,  scintillated  from  the  body  of  the  sun, 
by  the  percussion  of  a  comet,  as  a  spark  is  gene-  J 
rated  by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steeL    That  tt  I 
first  it  was  surrounded  by  gross  vapours,  which  I 
cooling  and  condensing  in  process  of  time,  con- 
stituted, according  to  their  densities,  earth,  water, 
and  air ;  which  gradually  arranged  themselves, 
according  to  their  respective  gravities,  round  the 
burning  or  vitrified  mass  that  formed  their  centre. 
Hutton,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  the  water* 
at  first  were  universally  paramount ;  and  he  ter- 
rifies himself  with  the  idea  that  the  earth  must 
be  eventually  washed  away  by  the  force  of  rain, 
rivers,  and  mountain  torrents,  until   it  is  con- 
founded with  the  ocean,  or  in  other  words,  abso- 
lutely dissolves  into  itself. — Sublime  idea !  far 
surpassing  that  of  the  tender-hearted  damsel  of 
autiquitv,  who  went  herself  into  a  fountain ;  or 
the  good  dame  of  Narbonne  in  France,  who,  for 
a  volubility  of  tongue  unusual  in  her  sex,  was 
doomed  to  peel  five  hundred  thousand  and  thirty- 
nine  ropes  of  onions,  and  actually  ran  out  at  her 
eyes  before  half  the  hideous  task  was  accomplished. 

Winston,  the  same  ingenious  philosopher  who 
rivalled  Ditton  in  his  researches  after  the  longi- 
tude (for  which  the  mischief-loving  Swift  discharged 
on  their  heads  a  most  savoury  stanza),  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  very  admirable  theory 
respecting  the  earth.  He  conjectures  that  it  wai 
originally  a  chaotic  comet,  which,  being  selected 
for  the  abode  of  man,  was  removed  from  its  eccen- 
tric orbit,  and  whirled  round  the  sun  in  its  present 
regular  motion  ;  by  which  change  of  direction, 
order  succeeded  to  confusion  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  component  parts.  The  philosopher  adds, 
that  the  deluge  was  produced  bv  an  uncourteow 
salute  from  the  watery  tail  of  another  comet; 
doubtless  through  sheer  envy  of  its  improved  con- 
dition :  thus  furnishing  a  melancholy  proof  that  ; 
jealousy  may  prevail  even  among  tne  heavenly  l 
bodies,  and  discord  interrupt  that  celestial  har*  ' 
mony  of  the  spheres,  so  melodiously  sung  by  the 
poets.  But  I  pass  over  a  variety  of  excellent 
theories,  among  which  are  those  of  Burnet,  and 
Woodward, and  Whitlehurst;  regretting  extremely 
that  my  time  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  them  the 
notice  they  deserve — and  shall  conclude  with  that 
of  the  renowned  Dr.  Darwin.  This  learned  The- 
han,  who  is  as  much  distinguished  for  rhyme  t» 
reason,  and  for  good-natured  credulity  as  serb* 
research  ;  and  who  has  recommended  himself  : 
wonderfully  to  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies,  by  i 
letting  them  into  all  the  gallantries,  amours,  de-  , 
baucheries,  and  other  topics  of  scandal  of  the 
court  of  Flora,  has  fallen  upon  a  theory  worthy  of 
his  combustible  imagination.  According  to  ha 
opinion,  the  huge  mass  of  chaos  took  a  sudden  . 
occasion  to  explode,  like  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  j 
and,  in  that  act,  exploded  the  sun — which  in  its  | 
flight,  by  a  similar  convulsion,  exploded  the  earth  . 
— which  in  like  guise  exploded  the  moon ;  and  | 
thus,  by  a  concatenation  of  explosions,  the  who*  ! 
solar  system  was  produced,  and  set  most  systeta-  ' 
atically  in  motion1. 

By  the  great  variety  of  theories  here  alluded  to, 
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•very  one  of  which,  if  thoroughly  examined,  will 
be  found  surprisingly  consistent  in  all  its  parts, 
nay  unlearned  readers  will  perhaps  be  led  to  con- 
elude,  that  the  creation  of  a  world  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult  a  task  as  they  at  first  imagined.    I  have 
shown  at  least  a  score  of  ingenious  methods  in 
which  a  world  could  be  constructed  ;  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  had  any  of  the  philosophers  above 
ouoted  the  use  of  a  good  manageable  comet,  and 
toe  philosophical  warehouse,  chaos,  at  his  com- 
mand, he  would  engage  to  manufacture  a  planet 
as  good,  or,  if  you  would  take  his  word  for  it,  better 
than  this  we  inhabit    And  here  I  cannot  help 
noticing  the  kindness  of  Providence,  in  creating 
comets  for  the  great  relief  of  bewildered  philoso- 
phers.    By  their  assistance  more  sudden  evolu- 
tions and  transitions  are  effected  in  the  system  of 
nature,  than  are  wrought  in  a  pantomimic  exhibi- 
tion, bv  the  wonder-working  sword  of  harlequin. 
Should  one  of  our  modern  sages,  in  his  theoretical 
fights  among  the  stars,  ever  find  himself  lost  in 
the  .clouds,,  and  in  danger  of  tumbling  into  the 
abyss  of  nonsense  and  absurdity,  he  has  but  to 
seize  a  comet  by  the  beard,  mount  astride  of  its 
tail,  and  away  he  gallops  in  triumph,  like  an  en- 
chanter on  his  hippogriff,  or  a  Connecticut  witch 
on  her  broomstick, "  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of 
the  sky." 

It  is  an  old  and  vulgar  saying,  about  a  "  beggar 
on  horseback,"  which  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  applied  to  these  reverend  philosophers  :  but 
i  must  confess,  that  some  of  them,  when  they  are 
mounted  on  one  of  those  fiery  steeds,  are  as  wild 
in  their  curvetings  as  was  Phaeton  of  yore,  when 
he  aspired  to  manage  the  chariot  of  Phoebus.  One 
drives  his  comet  at  full  speed  against  the  sun,  and 
knocks  the  world  out  of  him  with  the  mighty  con- 
cussion ;  another,  more  moderate,  makes  his 
comet  a  kind  of  beast  of  burthen,  carrying  the 
sun  a  regular  supply  of  food  and  faggots  ;  a  third, 
of  more  combustible  disposition,  threatens  to  throw 
his  comet,  like  a  bomb-shell,  into  the  world,  and 
blow  it  up  like  a  powder-magazine ;  while  a  fourth, 
with  no  great  delicacy  to  this  planet  and  its  in- 
habitants, insinuates  that  some  day  or  other  his 
comet — my  modest  pen  blushes  while  I  write  it — 
shall  absolutely  turn  tail  upon  our  world  and  deluge 
it  with  water  I — Surely,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, comets  were  bountifully  provided  by  Pro- 
vidence for  the  benefit  of  philosophers,  to  assist 
them  in  manufacturing  theories. 

And  now,  having  adduced  several  of  the  most 
prominent  theories  that  occur  to  my  recollection, 
1  leave  my  judicious  reader-sat  full  liberty  to  choose 
among  them.  They  are  all  serious  speculations  of 
learned  men — all  differ  essentially  from  each  other 
— and  all  have  the  same  title  to  belief.  It  has 
•ever  been  the  task  of  one  race  of  philosophers  to 
demolish  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  and 
elevate  more  splendid  fantasies  in  their  stead, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  demolished  and  replaced 
by  the  air-castles  of  a  succeeding  generation. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  knowledge  and  genius, 
of  which  we  make  such  great  parade,  consist  but 
in  detecting  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  those 
who  had  gone  before,  and  devising  new  errors  and 
absurdities,  to  be  detected  by  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Theories  are  the  mighty  soap- 
bubbles  with  which  the  grown-up  children  of 
science  amuse  themselves ;  while  the  honest  vul- 


gar stand  gazing  in  stupid  admiration,  and  dignify 
these  learned  vagaries  with  the  name  of  wisdom  I 
— Surely  Socrates  was  right  in  his  opinion,  thai 
philosophers  are  but  a  soberer  sort  of  madmen, 
busying  themselves  in  things  totally  incomprehen- 
sible, or  which,  if  they  could  be  comprehended, 
would  be  found  not  worthy  the  trouble  of  dis- 
covery. For  my  own  part,  until  the  learned  have 
come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  account  handed  down  to 
us  by  Moses  ;  in  which  I  do  but  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  ingenious  neighbours  of  Connecticut ; 
who  at  their  first  settlement  proclaimed,  that  the 
colony  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  God— 
until  they  had  time  to  make  better. 

One  thing  however  appears  certain — from  the 
unanimous  authority  of  die  before  quoted  philoso- 
phers, supported  by  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses  (which,  though  very  apt  to  deceive  us,  may 
be  cautiously  admitted  as  additional  testimony i, 
it  appears,  I  say,  and  I  make  the  assertion  deli- 
berately, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this 
globe  really  was  created,  and  that  it  is  composed 
of  land  and  water.  It  further  appears  that  it  is 
curiously  divided  and  parcelled  out  into  continents 
and  islands,  among  which  I  boldly  declare  the 
renowned  island  of  new  tork  will  be  found  by 
any  one  who  seeks  for  it  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

How  far  that  famous  Navigator  Noah  was  shamefSrtly 
nicknamed:  and  how  he  committed  an  unpardonable 
oversight  in  not  having  four  sons :  with  the  great  trouble 
of  Philosophers  caused  thereby,  and  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Noah,  who  is  the  first  seafaring  man  we  read 
of,  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 
Authors,  it  is  true,  are  not  wanting,  who  affirm 
that  the  patriarch  had  a  number  of  other  children. 
Thus  Berosu8  makes  him  father  of  the  gigantic 
Titans,  Methodius  gives  him  a  son  called  Jonithus, 
or  Jonicus  (who  was  the  first  inventor  of  Johnny- 
cakes),  and  others  have  mentioned  a  son  named 
Thuiscon,  from  whom  descended  the  Teutons  or 
Teutonic,  or  in  other  words  the  Dutch  nation. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  nature  of  my 
plan  will  not  permit  me  to  gratify  the  laudable 
curiosity  of  my  readers  bv  investigating  minutely 
the  history  of  the  great  Noah.  Indeed  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  attended  with  more  trouble 
than  many  people  would  imagine;  for  the  good 
old  patriarch  seems  to  have  been  a  great  traveller 
in  his  day,  and  to  have  passed  under  a  different 
name  in  every  country  that  he  visited.  The 
Chaldeans  for  instance  give  us  his  story,  merely 
altering  his  name  into  Aisuthrus— a  trivial  alter- 
ation, which,  to  an  historian  skilled  in  etymologies, 
will  appear  wholly  unimportant.  It  appears  like- 
wise, that  he  had  exchanged  his  tarpauling  and 
quadrant  among  the  Chaldeans,  for  the  gorgeous 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  appears  as  a  monarch  in 
their  annals.  The  Egyptians  celebrate  him  under 
the  name  of  Osiris ;  the  Indians  as  Menu ;  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  confound  him  with 
Ogyges,  and  the  Theban  with  Deucalion  and 
Saturn.  But  the  Chinese,  who  deservedly  rank 
among  the  most  extensive  and  authentic  historians, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  known  the  world  much 
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I-.-ngcr  viian  any  one  cire,  declaiv  that  Noah  was 
]:■:•  other  than  r'ohi :  aud  wluit  gives  this  assertion 
*ome  air  of  credibility  iy.  that  it  i*  a  met,  admitted 
by  tin'  mowt  i-uliplHcrntl  literati,  that  Noah  tra- 
velled into  China,  at  tin*  time  'it'  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Haliel  (probably  to  improve  himself 
in  the  study  uf  language),  and  the  learned  I>i*.  j 
Shuckford  pvt>»  us  the  iidditioiial  information,  j 
that  the  ark  rented  ou  u  mountain  on  the  frontier*  j 
of  China. 

From  this  mas*  of  rational  coniicturcsaiid  sage  \ 
hviMithcscs,  mnnv  satisfactorv  deductions  might  be 
drawn:  hut  1  shall  content  myself  with  the  simple  : 
faet  stated  in  tin*  Bible,   viz.   that    Noah   begat 
three  s») i is,  Shem,  I  lam,  and  Japhet.   It  is  astonish-  | 
ing  on  what  remote  and  obscure  contingencies  the 
great  affairs  of  thin  world  depend,  and  how  events 
the  most  distant,  and  to  the  eomuiun  observer,  un-  I 
connected,  art*  inevitably  consequent  the  one  to 
the  other.      It   remain*  to   the    philosopher  to  [ 
discover  these  mysterious  aftinitieti,  and  m  the 
proudest  triumph  of  his  skill  to  detect  ami  drag 
forth  some  latent  chain  of  causation,  which  at  tint 
sight   apjKuirH  a   paradox   to   the   inexperienced 
observer.     Thus  manv  of  mv  readers  will  doubt-  I 
lean  wonder,  wliat  conueetiou  the  fanulv  of  Noah 
can  iHtfaihly  liave  with  this  history — and   many  | 
will  stare  when  informed  that  the  whole  historvof  > 
this  quarter  of  the  world  has  taken  its  character 
and  course,  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  the 
patriarch's  having  hut  three  sons — hut  to  explain. 

Noah,  we  are  told  bv  snndrv  verv  credible  his- 

•  •  • 

torinns,  becoming  sole  surviving  heir  and  proprietor 
of  the  earth,  in  fee  simple,  after  the  deluge,  like  a 
good  father,  portioned  out  his  estate  among  his 
children.  To  Shein  he  gave  Asia,  to  Ham  Africa, 
and  to  Japhet  Kuropc.  Now  it  is  a  thousand  tini<>* 
to  1m*  hiuiented  that  he  had  but  three  miiis,  for  liad 
there  lawn  a  fourth,  ho  would  doubt  km  have  in- 
herited America ;  which  of  course  would  have 
been  dragged  forth  fin  an  itn  oltftcitrity  on  the 
occasion;  and  thus  many  a  hard-working  historian 
and  philosopher  would  have  been  Hpared  a  prodi- 
gious man*  of  weary  conjecture,  respecting  the 
first  discovery  and  popuiation  of  thin  country. 
Noah,  however,  having  provided  for  his  three  Bonn, 
lo<iked,  in  all  probability,  upon  our  country  ns 
mere  wild  unsettled  land,  and  Ha  id  nothing  ai>out 
it  ;  and  to  this  unpardonable  taciturnity  of  the 
]iatriaix'h,  may  we  ascribe  the  misfortune,  that 
America  <lid  not  come  into  the  world  as  early  as 
tin-  other  quarter*  of  the  globe. 

It  is  true,  Home  writers  have  vindicated  him 
from  this  misconduct  towards  posterity,  and  as- 
serted that  he  really  did  discover  America.  Thus 
it  wa»  the  opinion  of  Mark  Lescarliot,  a  French 
writer,  posHe**cd  of  tluit  jHrnderoshy  of  thought 
and  profoiindnc***  of  reflection  ho  ]>oculiav  to  his 
nation,  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah 
peopled  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  eld 
patriarch  himsflf,  who  still  nrtaiucd  a  passion  for 
the  seafaring  life,  superintended  the  transmigra- 
tion. The  pions  and  enlightened  father  Charlevoix,  ' 
a  French  Jefuiit,  remarkable  for  his  aversion  to 
the  marvellous,  common  to  all  grout  travellers  is  . 
conclusively  of  the  same  opinion ;  nay,  he  goes 
still  further,  ajid  decides  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  discovery  was  effected,  which  was  by  .sea,  and 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  great  Noah.  ■ 
*  1  have  already  observed,"  exclaims  the  good  | 


father  in  a  tone  of  becoming  iaui^tution.  u  that  it 
is  an  arbitrary  supposition  that  tiie  grandchildren 
of  Noah  were  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  new 
world,  or  that  they  never  thought  of  it.    In  effect, 
I  can  see  uo  reason  that  can  justify  such  a  notion. 
Who  can  seriously  believe   that    Noah  and  hit 
immediate  descendants  knew  less  than  we  do,  and 
that  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the  greatest  ship  that 
ever  was,  a  ship  which  was  formed  to  traverse  in 
unbounded  ocean,  and  had  so  many  shoals  and 
quicksauds  to  guard  against,  should  be  ignorant 
of,  or  should   not   have  coimnuuicated    to   kit 
descendants,  the  art   of  sailing    on  the   ocean! 
Thercfi'iv  thev  did  sail  en  the  ocean — therefuxe 
thev  Kt i I i.'d  to  America — therefore  America  was 
discovered  by  Noah ! r'   Now  all  this  exquisite  chain 
or  reasoning,  which  is  so  strikingly  characteriffue 
of  the  good  father,  being  addressed  to  the  faith, 
rather  than  to  the  understanding,  L»  flatly  opposed 
by  Hans  de  Laet,  who  declares  it  a  real  and  most 
ridiculous  paradox,  to  suppose  that  Noah  ever 
entertained  the  thought  of  discovering  America; 
and  as  Hans  is  a  Dutch  writer,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  he  must  have  been  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  worthy  crew  of  the  ark  than  his  competi- 
tor*., and  of  course  possessed  of  more  accurate 
sources  of  information.     It   is  astonishing  hnv 
intimate  historians  do  daily  become  with  the  pa- 
triarchs and  other  great  men  of  antiquity.    As 
intimacy  improves  with  time,  and  as  the  learned 
are  particularly  inquisitive  and  familiar  in  their 
acquaintance  with  the  ancients,  I  should  not  be 
surprised,  if  some  future  writers  should  gxavelr 
give  us  a  picture  of  men  and  manners  as  they 
existed  before  the  flood,  far  more  copious  and  ac- 
curate than  the  Bible ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
another  century,  tl»e  log-book  of  the  good  Noah 
should   be  as  current  among  historians,  as  the 
voyages  of  Captain  Conk,  or  the  renowned  history 
of  Kobim-on  Crusoe.     I  shall  not  occupy  my  time 
by  discussing  the  huge  mass  of  additional  suppo- 
sitious, conjecture*,  and  probabilities  respecan* 
the  first  discovery  of  this  country,  with  whkfl 
unhappy  historians  overloaded  themselves,  in  their   I 
endeavours  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  an  inczvduloot   , 
world.     It  is  painful  to  see  these  laborious  wighti   ' 
panting  and  toiling  and  sweating  under  an  enor- 
mous burden,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  wurkj, 
which,  on  being  opened,  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  mighty  bundle  of  straw.     As,  however,  br 
unwearied  assiduitv,  thev  seem  to  have  established 

■  ^  s 

the  fact,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  that 
this  country  has  been,  discovered,  I  shall  avail  mj- 
self  of  their  useful  labours  to  be  extremely  law 
upon  this  point. 

I  sliall  not  stop  therefore  to  inquire,  whether 
America  was  first  discovered  by  a  wandering 
vessel  of  tliat  celebrated  Phoenician  fleet,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  circumnavigated  Africa: 
or  by  Unit  Carthaginian  expedition,  which  Pliny* 
the  naturalist,  informs  us,  discovered  the  Canary 
Islands;  or  whether  it  was  settled  by  a  temporary 
colony  from  Tyre,  as  hinted  by  Aristotle,  and  Se- 
neca. I  shall  neither  enquire  whether  it  was  fint 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  as  Yosaras  with  gnat 
shrewdness  advances,  nor  by  the  Norwegians  in 
100*2,  under  Born ;  nor  by  Behem,  the  German 
navigator,  as  Mr.  Otto  has  endeavoured  to  pru** 
to  the  savans  of  the  learned  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Nor  shall  1  investigate  the  more  modern  claims  rf 
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the  Welsh,  founded  on  the  voyage  of  Prince  Madoc 
In  the  eleventh  century,  who  having  never  returned, 
St  has  smce  been  wisely  concluded  that  he  must 
have  gone  to  America,  and  that  for  a  plain  reason 
—if  he  did  not  go  there,  where  else  could  he  have 
gone ! — a  question  which,  most  Socratically,  shuts 
out  all  farther  dispute. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  all  the  conjectures 
above  mentioned,  with  a  multitude  of  others 
equally  satisfactory,  I  shall  take  for  granted  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  America  was  discovered  on 
flie  12th  of  October,  1492,  by  Christovallo  Colon, 
a  Genoese,  who  has  been  clumsily  nicknamed 
Columbus,  but  for  what  reason  I  cannot  discern. 
Of  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  this  Colon,  I 
shall  say  nothing,  seeing  that  thev  are  already 
sufficiently  known.  Nor  shall  I 'undertake  to 
»ove  that  this  country  should  have  been  called 
Colonia,  after  his  name,  that  being  notoriously 
self-evident. 

^  Having  thus  happily  got  my  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  picture  them  to  myself,  all 
Impatient  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  l*nd 
of  promise,  and  in  full  expectation  that  I  will  im- 
mediately deliver  it  into  their  possession.  But  if 
I  do,  may  I  ever  forfeit  the  reputation  of  a  regular- 
bred  historian !  No— no — most  curious  and  thrice 
learned  readers  (for  thrice  learned  ye  are  if  ye 
have  read  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  nine  times 
learned  shall  ye  be  if  ye  read  all  that  comes  after), 
we  have  yet  a  world  of  work  before  us.  Think 
you  the  first  discoverers  ol  this  fair  quarter  of  the 
globe  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  shore  and  find 
a  country  ready  laid  out  and  cultivated  like  a 

ren,  wherein  they  might  revel  at  their  ease  \ 
such  thing — they  had  forests  to  cut  down, 
underwood  to  grub  up,  marshes  to  drain,  and 
savages  to  exterminate.  In  like  manner  I  have 
sundry  doubts  to  clear  away,  questions  to  resolve, 
and  paradoxes  to  explain,  before  I  permit  you  to. 
range  at  random ;  but  these  difficulties  once  over- 
come, we  shall  be  enabled  to  jog  on  right  merrily 
through  the  rest  of  our  history.  Thus  my  work 
shall,  in  a  manner,  echo  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sound  of  poetry  has 
been  found  by  certain  shrewd  critics  to  echo  the 
sense — this  being  an  improvement  in  history,  which 
I  claim  the  merit  of  having  invented. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Skewing  ike  great  difficulty  Philosophers  have  had  in 
peopling  America— ami  how  the  Aborigines  came  to  be 
begotten  by  accident,  to  the  great  relief  and  satis/action 
of  the  Author. 

The  next  inquiry  at  which  we  arrive  in  the 
regular  course  of  our  history,  is  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  how  this  country  was  originally  peopled ; 
a  point  fruitful  of  incredible  embarrassments :  for 
unless  we  prove  that  the  aborigines  did  absolutely 
come  from  somewhere,  it  will  be  immediately  assert- 
ed in  this  age  of  scepticism,  that  they  did  not  come 
at  all ;  and  if  they  did  not  come  at  all,  then  was  this 
country  never  populated — a  conclusion  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  lone,  but  wholly  irre- 
concileable  to  every  feeling  ofhumanity,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  syUogiatically  prove  fatal  to  the  innume- 
rable aborigines  of  this  populous  region. 

To  avert  so  dire  a  sophism,  and  to  rescue  from 


logical  annihilation  so  many  millions  of  fellow- 
creatures,  how  many  wings  of  geese  liave  been 
plundered ;  what  oceans  of  ink  have  been  bene- 
volently drained !  and  how  many  capacious  heads 
of  learned  historians  have  been  addled  and  for 
ever  confounded !  I  pause  with  reverential  awe, 
when  I  contemplate  the  ponderous  tomes  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  with  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  solve  this  question,  so  important  to  the  happiness 
of  society,  but  so  involved  in  clouds  of  impenetra- 
ble obscurity.  Historian  after  historian  has  en- 
gaged in  the  endless  circle  of  hypothetical  argument^ 
and  after  leading  us  a  weary  chase  through  octavos, 
quartos,  and  folios,  has  let  us  out  at  the  end  of  Ids 
work,  just  as  wise  as  we  were  at  the  beginning. 
It  was,  doubtless,  some  philosophical  wild-goose 
chase  of  the  kind,  that  made  the  old  poet  Macro- 
bius  rail  in  such  a  passion  at  curiosity,  which 
he  anathematizes  most  heartily  as  "  an  irksome, 
agonizing  care,  a  superstitious  industry  about 
unprofitable  things,  an  itching  humour  to  see  what 
is  not  to  be  seen,  and  to  be  doing  what  signifies 
nothing  when  it  is  done."     But  to  proceed : 

Of  the  claims  of  the  children  of  Noah  to  the 
original  population  of  this  country  I  shall  say 
nothing,  as  they  have  already  been  touched  upon 
in  my  last  chapter.  The  claimants  next  in  cele- 
brity arc  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  Thus 
Christoval  Colon  (vulgarly  called  Columbus),  when 
he  first  discovered  the  gold  mines  of  Hispaniola, 
— immediately  concluded,  with  a  shrewdness  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  philosopher,  that 
he  had  found  the  ancient  Ophlr,  from  whence 
Solomon  procured  the  gold  for  embellishing  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem:  nay,  Colon  even  imagined 
that  he  saw  the  remains  of  furnaces,  of  veritable 
Hebraic  construction,  employed  in  refining  the 
precious  ore.  So  golden  a  conjecture,  tinctured 
with  such  fascinating  extravagance,  was  Uo  tempt- 
ing not  to  be  immediately  snapped  at  by  the 
gudgeons  of  learning;  and  accordingly  there  were 
divers  profound  writers  ready  to  swear  to  its  cor- 
rectness, and  to  bring  in  their  usual  load  of 
authorities  and  wise  surmises,  wherewithal  to 
prop  it  up.  Vatablus  and  Robertas  Stephens 
declared  nothing  could  be  more  clear:  Arius 
Muntanus,  without  the  least  hesitation,  asserts 
that  Mexico  was  the  true  Ophir,  and  the  Jews 
the  early  settlers  of  the  country ;  while  Possevin, 
Becan,  and  several  other  sagacious  writers,  lug  in 
a  supposed  prophecy  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras, 
which  being  inserted  in  the  mighty  hypothesis, 
like  the  key-stone  of  an  arch,  gives  it,  in  their 
opinion,  perpetual  durability. 

Scarce,  however,  have  they  completed  their 
goodly  superstructure,  than  in  trudges  a  phalanx 
of  opposite  authors,  with  Hans  de  Laet,  the  great 
Dutchman,  at  their  head ;  and  at  one  blow  tumbles 
the  whole  fabric  about  their  ears.  Hans,  in  fact, 
contradicts  outright  all  the  Israelitish  claims  to 
the  first  settlements  of  this  country ;  attributing  all 
those  equivocal  symptoms,  and  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  which  have  been  said  to  be 
found  in  divers  provinces  of  the  New  World,  to  the 
Devil,  who  has  always  affected  to  counterfeit  the 
worship  of  the  true  Deity.  "  A  remark,''  **}'*  the 
knowing  old  Padre  d'Acosta,  "made  by  all  good 
authors  who  have  spoken  of  the  religion  of  nations 
newly  discovered,  and  founded  besides  on  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  church." 
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Some  writers  again,  among  whom  it  is  with 
i  great  regret  I  am  compelled  to  mention  Lopez  de 
!  Gomara  and  Juan  de  Leri,  insinuate  tliat  the 
Caiiaanitea  being  driven  from  the  land  of  promise 
by  the  Jews,  were  "-seized  with  such  a  panic,  that 
they  fled,  without  looking  behind  them,  until, 
stopping  to  take  breath,  they  found  themselves 
safe  in  America.  As  they  brought  neither  their 
national  language,  manners,  nor  features  with 
them,  it  is  supposed  they  left  them  behind  in  the 
hurry  of  their  flight  I  cannot  give  my  faith  to 
this  opinion.  I  pass  over  the  supposition  of  the 
learned  Grotius,  who  being  both  an  ambassador 
and  a  Dutchman  to  boot,  is  entitled  to  great  re- 
spect; that  North  America  was  peopled  by  a 
strolling  company  of  Norwegians,  and  that  Peru 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  China — Manco,  or 
Mungo  Capac,  the  first  Incas,  being  himself  a 
Chinese.  Nor  sliall  1  more  than  barely  mention, 
that  father  Kircher  ascribes  the  settlement  of 
America  to  the  Egyptians,  Budbeck  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians, Cliarron  to  the  Gauls,  Juffreducs  Pteri 
to  a  skaitiug  party  from  Friseland,  Milius  to  the 
Celta\  Mariuocus  the  Sicilian  to  the  Romans,  Le 
Comte  to  the  Phoenicians,  Postel  to  the  Moors, 
Martin  d' Agleria  to  the  Abyssinian*,  together  with 
the  sage  surmise  of  De  Laet,  that  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  Orcades,  may  contend  for  that  honour. 

Nor  will  I  bestow  any  more  attention  or  credit 
to  the  idea  that  America  is  the  fairy  region  of 
Zipangri,  described  by  that  dreaming  traveller 
Marco  Polo  the  Venetian;  or  that  it  comprises 
the  visionary  island  of  Atlantis,  described  by  Plato. 
Neither  will  I  stop  to  investigate  the  heathenish 
assertion  of  Paracelsus,  that  each  hemisphere  of 
the  globe  was  origiually  furnished  with  an  Adam 
and  Eve  ;  or  the  more  flattering  opinion  of  Dr. 
Romayne,  supported  by  many  nameless  authori- 
ties, that  Adam  was  of  the  Indian  race ;  or  the 
startling  conjecture  of  Buffon,  Helvetius,  and 
Darwin,  so  highly  honourable  to  mankind,  that 
the  whole  human  species  is  accidentally  descended 
from  a  remarkable  family  of  the  monkeys  !  This 
last  conjecture,  I  must  own,  came  upon  me  very 
suddenly  and  very  ungraciously.  1  have  often 
beheld  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  while  gazing  in 
stupid  wonder  at  the  extravagant  gambols  of  a 
harlequin,  all  at  once  electrified  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  the  wooden  sword  across  his  shoulders. 
Little  did  I  think  at  such  times  that  it  would  ever 
fall  to  my  lot  to  be  treated  with  equal  discourtesy, 
and  that  while  I  was  quietly  beholding  these  grave 
philosophers  emulating  the  eccentric  transforma- 
tions of  the  hero  of  pantomime,  they  would  on  a 
sudden  turn  u]»on  me  and  my  readers,  and  with 
one  hy]K>thetieal  flourish  metamorphose  us  into 
beasts  !  I  determined  from  that  moment  not  to 
ourn  my  fingers  with  any  more  of  their  theories, 
but  content  myself  with  detailing  the  different 
methods  by  which  they  transported  the  descend- 
ants of  these  ancient  and  rvs|>octablc  monkeys  to 
this  gr*at  field  of  theoretical  warfare. 

This  was  done  either  by  migrations  by  land  or 
transmigrations  by  water.  Thus  Padre  Joseph 
d'Aeosta  enumerates  three  passages  by  land,  first 
by  the  north  of  Europe,  secondly  by  the  north  of 
Asia,  and  thirdly  by  regions  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  The  learned  Grotius  marches 
his  Norwegians  by  a  pleasant  route  across  frozen 
riven  and  anna  of  the  sea,  through    Iceland 


Greenland,  Estotiland,  and  Naremberga.  And 
various  writers,  among  whom  are  Angleria,  De 
Hornn,  and  Buffon,  anxious  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  travellers,  have  fastened  the  two  con- 
tinents together  by  a  strong  chain  of  deductions— 
by  which  means  they  should  pass  over  dry-shod. 
But  should  even  this  fail,  Pinkerton,  that  indus- 
trious old  gentleman,  who  compiles  books  and 
manufactures  Geographies,  has  constructed  a  natu- 
ral bridge  of  ice,  from  continent  to  continent,  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  Behring*s  straits 
— for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  grateful  thanks 
of  all  the  wandering  aborigines  who  ever  did  or 
ever  will  pass  over  it.  It  is  an  evil  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  nono  of  the  worthy  writers  above 
quoted,  could  ever  commence  his  work,  without 
immediately  declaring  hostilities  against  every 
writer  who'had  treated  of  the  same  subject  In 
this  particular,  authors  may  be  compared  to  a 
certain  sagacious  bird,  which  in  building  its  nest 
is  sure  to  pull  to  pieces  the  nests  of  all  the  birds 
in  its  neighbourhood.  This  unhappy  propensity 
tends  grievously  to  impede  the  progress  of  sound 
knowledge.  Theories  are  at  best  but  brittle  pro- 
ductions, and  when  once  committed  to  the  stream, 
thev  should  take  care  tliat,  like  the  notable  pots 
which  were  fellow-voyagers,  they  do  not  crack 
each  other. 

For  my  part,  when  I  beheld  the  sages  I  have 

2 noted  gravely  accounting  for  unaccountable 
lings,  and  discoursing  thus  wisely  about  matters 
for  ever  hidden  from  their  eyes,  like  a  blind  man 
describing  the  glories  of  light,  and  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  colours,  I  fell  back  in  astonishment  at 
the  amazing  extent  of  human  ingenuity.  If,  cried 
I  to  myself,  these  learned  men  can  weave  whole 
systems  out  of  nothing,  what  would  be  their  pro- 
ductions, were  they  furnished  with  substantial 
materials — if  they  can  argue  and  dispute  thus 
ingeniously  about  subjects  beyond  their  knowledge, 
what  would  be  the  profundity  of  their  observations, 
did  they  but  know  what  they  were  talking  about ! 
Should  old  Rhadamanthus,  when  ho  comes  to 
decide  upon  their  conduct  while  on  earth,  have 
the  least  idea  of  the  uselessness  of  their  labours, 
he  will  undoubtedly  class  them  with  those  notorious 
wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  milked  a  bull,  twisted  a 
rope  of  sand,  and  wove  a  velvet  purse  from  a 
sow's  ear. 

My  chief  surprise  is,  that  among  the  man; 
writers  I  have  noticed,  no  one  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  this  country  was  peopled  from  the 
moon — or  that  the  first  mliabitants  floated  hither 
on  islands  of  ice,  as  white  bean  cruise  about  the 
northern  oceans — or  tliat  they  were  conveyed 
hither  by  balloons,  as  modern  aeronauts  pass  from 
Dover  to  Calais— or  by  witchcraft,  as  Simon  Magus 
posted  among  the  stars — or  after  the  manner  of 
the  renowned  Scythian  Abaris,  who,  like  the  New 
England  witches  on  full-blooded  broomsticks  made 
most  unheard-of  journey*  on  the  back  of  a  golden 
arrow,  given  him  by  the  Hyperborean  ApoUo.  Bat 
there  is  still  one  mode  left  by  which  this  coontrj 
could  have  been  peopled,  which  I  have  reserved 
j  for  the  last,  because  I  consider  it  worth  all  the 
|  rest ;  it  is — by  accident !  Speaking  of  the  islands 
of  Solomon,  New-Guinea,  and  New-Holland,  tbe 
profound  father  Charlevoix  observes,  "in  fine, all 
these  countries  are  peopled,  and  it  is  pttiUt, 
some  have  been  so  by  accident.    Now,  if  it  could 
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mmre  happened  in  that  manner,  why  might  it  not 
hare  been  at  the  tame  time,  and  by  the  tame  meant 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  t "  This  ingenious 
mode  of  deducing  certain  conclusions  from  possible 
premises,  is  an  improvement  in  syllogistic  skill, 
and  proves  the  good  father  superior  even  to  Ar- 
chimedes, for  he  can  turn  the  world  without  any 
tiling  to  rest  his  lever  upon.  It  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  dexterity  with  which  the  sturdy  old  Jesuit, 
in  another  place,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot — "No- 
thing," says  lie,  "  is  more  easy.  The  inhabitants 
of  both  hemispheres  are  certainly  the  descendants 
of  the  same  lather.  The  common  father  of  man- 
'  kind  received  an  express  order  from  Heaven  to 
people  the  world,  and  accordingly  it  hat  been 
peopled.  To  bring  this  about,  it  was  necessary  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they  have 
alto  been  overcome  !  "  Pious  logician  !  How  does 
he  put  all  the  herd  of  laborious  theorists  to  the 
blush,  by  explaining  in  five  words,  what  it  has 
cost  them  volumes  to  prove  they  knew  nothing 
about !  They  have  long  been  picking  at  the  lock, 
and  fretting  at  the  latch,  but  the  honest  father  at 
once  unlocks  the  door  by  bursting  it  open,  and 
when  he  has  it  once  a-jar,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to 
pour  in  as  many  nations  as  he  pleases.  This 
proves  to  a  demonstration  that  a  little  piety  is 
better  than  a  cart-load  of  philosophy,  and  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  that  scriptural  promise — 
u  By  faith  ye  shall  move  mountains." 

from  all  the  authorities  here  quoted,  and  a 
variety  of  others  which  X  have  consulted,  but 
which  are  omitted  through  fear  of  fatiguing  tho 
unlearned  reader1 — I  can  only  draw  the  following 
conclusions,  which,  luckily  however,  are  sufficient 
for  my  purpose — First,  That  this  part  of  the 
world  has  actually  been  peopled  (Q.  E.  D.) :  to 
support  which  we  have  living  proofs  in  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians  that  inhabit  it.  Secondly, 
That  it  has  been  peopled  in  five  hundred  different 
ways,  as  proved  by  a  cloud  of  authors,  who  from 
the  positiveness  of  their  assertions,  seem  to  have 
been  eye-witnesses  to  the  fact— Thirdly,  That  the 
people  of  this  country  had  a  variety  of  fathert, 
which,  as  it  may  not  be  thought  much  to  their 
credit  by  the  common  run  of  readers,  the  less  we 
say  on  the  subject  the  better.  The  question  there- 
may  I  trust,  is  for  ever  at  rest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mm  which  the  Author  putt  a  mighty  Question  to  the  rout, 
hy  the  attittance  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon — which  not  only 
delivers  thousands  of  people  from  great  embarrassment, 
but  likewise  concludes  this  Introductory  Book* 

The  writer  of  a  history  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  likened  unto  an  adventurous  knight,  who  having 
undertaken  a  perilous  enterprise  by  way  of  estab- 
lishing his  fame,  feels  bound  in  honour  and  chivalry 
to  turn  back  for  no  difficulty  nor  hardship,  and 
never  to  shrink  or  quail,  whatever  enemy  he  may 
encounter.  Under  this  impression,  I  resolutely 
draw  my  pen,  and  fall  to  with  might  and  main,  at 
those  doughty  questions  and  subtle  paradoxes, 
which,  like  fiery  dragons  and  bloody  giants,  beset 
the  entrance  to  my  history,  and  would  fain  repulse 
me  from  the  very  threshold.  And  at  this  moment 
a  gigantic  question  has  started  up,  which  I  must 
needs  take  by  the  beard  and  utterly  subdue,  be- 


fore I  can  advance  another  step  in  my  historic 
undertaking — but  I  trust  this  will  be  the  last 
adversary  I  shall  have  to  contend  with,  and  that 
in  the  next  book  I  shall  be  enabled  to  conduct  my 
readers  in  triumph  into  the  body  of  my  work. 

The  question  which  has  thus  suddenly  arisen, 
is,  What  right  had  the  first  discoverers  of  America 
to  land  and  take  possession  of  a  country,  without 
first  gaining  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
yielding  them  an  adequate  compensation  for  their 
territory  ?— a  question  which  has  withstood  many 
fierce  assaults,  and  has  given  much  distress  of 
mind  to  multitudes  of  kind-hearted  folks.  And 
indeed,  until  it  be  totally  vanquished,  and  put  U 
rest,  the  worthy  people  of  America  can  by  no 
means  enjoy  the  soil  they  inhabit,  with  clear  right 
and  title,  and  quiet  unsullied  consciences.  The 
first  source  of  right,  by  which  property  is  acquired 
in  a  country,  is  Discovert.  For  as  all  mankind 
have  an  equal  right  to  any  thing  which  has  never 
before  been  appropriated  ;  so  any  nation  that  dis- 
covers an  uninhabited  country,  and  takes  posses- 
sion thereof,  is  considered  as  enjoying  full  property, 
and  absolute  unquestionable  empire  therein.1  This 
proposition  being  admitted,  it  follows  clearly,  that 
the  Europeans  who  first  visited  America,  were 
the  real  discoverers  of  the  same ;  nothing  being 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  this  fact,  but 
simply  to  prove  that  it  was  totally  uninhabited  by 
man.  This  would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  point  of 
some  difficulty,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  this 
quarter  of  the  world  abounded  with  certain  animals 
that  walked  erect  on  two  feet ;  had  something  of 
the  human  countenance  ;  uttered  certain  unintel- 
ligible sounds,  very  much  like  language ;  in  short, 
had  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  human  beings. 
But  the  zealous  and  enlightened  fathers,  who 
accompanied  the  discoverers,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  establishing 
fat  monasteries  and  bishoprics  on  earth,  soon 
cleared  up  this  point,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  holiness  the  pope,  and  of  all  Christian  voyagers 
and  discoverers. 

They  plainly  proved,  and  as  there  were  no 
Indian  writers  arose  on  the  other  side,  the  fact 
was  considered  as  fully  admitted  and  established, 
that  the  two-legged  race  of  animals  before  men- 
tioned were  mere  cannibals,  detestable  monsters, 
and  many  of  them  giants  ;  which  last  description 
of  vagrants  have,  since  the  times  of  Gog,  Magog, 
and  Goliath,  been  considered  as  outlaws,  and  have 
received  no  quarter  in  either  history,  chivalry,  or 
song.  Indeed,  even  the  philosophic  Bacon  de- 
clared the  Americans  to  be  people  proscribed  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  bar- 
barous custom  of  sacrificing  men,  and  feeding 
upon  man's  flesh.  Nor  are  these  all  the  proofo 
of  their  utter  barbarism;  among  many  other 
writers  of  discernment,  UUoa  tells  us,  "  their  im- 
becility is  so  visible,  that  one  can  hardly  form  an 
idea  of  them  different  from  what  one  has  of  the 
brutes.  Nothing  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their 
souls,  equally  insensible  to  disasters  and  to  pros- 
perity. Though  half  naked,  they  are  as  contented 
as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.  Fear 
makes  no  impression  on  them,  and  respect  as 
little." — All  this  is  furthermore  supported  by  the 
authority  of  M.  Bouguer.  "  It  is  not  easy,"  says 
he,  "to  describe  the  degree  of  their  indifference 
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for  wealth  and  all  its  advantages.  One  does  not 
well  know  what  motives  to  ]>m)ioi«c  to  them,  when 
one  would  persuade  them  to  any  service.  It  is  in 
vain  to  offer  them  money,  they  answer  that  tliey 
an?  not  hungry."  And  Vanegas  confirms  the 
whole;  assuring  us,  "ambition  they  have  none, 
and  an-  more  desirous  of  being  thought  strong 
than  valiant.  The  object*  of  ambition  with  us. 
honour,  fame,  imputation,  lichen,  posts,  and  dis- 
tinctions, an*  unknown  among  t!iem.  So  that 
thin  |*»werful  spring  of  action,  tlie  cause  of  so 
much  seeming  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world, 
haft  no  power  over  them.  In  a  word,  these 
unhnppy  mortal*  may  be  compared  to  children, 
in  whom  the  development  of  reason  is  not  com- 
plete!." 

Now  all  these  peculiarities,  although  in  the 
unenlightened  states  of  <rreece  they  wimld  have 
entitled  their  possessors  to  immortal  honour,  as 
having  reduced  to  practice  thoao  rigid  and  abste- 
mious maxims,  the  mere  talking  about  which 
acquired  certain  old  Greeks  the  reputation  of 
sago*  and  philosophers  ; — yet  were  tliey  clearly 
proved,  in  the  present  instance,  to  In-token  a  most 
abject  and  brutified  nature,  totally  beneath  the 
human  character.  Hut  the  benevolent  father**, 
who  had  undertaken  to  turn  these  unhappy  savages 
into  dumb  beasts  by  dint  of  argument,  advanced 
at  ill  stronger  proofs  ;  for  as  certain  divim  s  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  among  the  rest  Lullus, 
affirm,  the  Americans  go  naked,  and  have  no 
beards  ! — "They  have  nothing,*'  says  Lulhis,  '-of 
the  reasonable  animal,  except  the  mnsk." — And 
even  that  mask  was  allowed  to  avail  them  but 
little,  for  it  wan  soon  found  that  they  wore  of  a 
hideous  copper  complexion — and  being  of  a  copper 
complexion,  it  was  all  the  same  as  if  they  wen- 
n»*groes — and  negroes  an*  black,  *'  and  black," 
said  the  pious  fathers,  devoutly  crossing  thcMi- 
selves,  "  is  the  colonr  of  the  devil !"  Therefore, 
So  far  from  being  able  to  own  property,  they  had 
no  right  even  to  personal  freedom,  for  lilt*»rty  is 
too  radiant  a  deity  to  inhabit  such  gloomy  temples. 
All  which  circumstances  plainly  convinced  the 
righteous  followers  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  that 
those  miscreants  had  no  title  to  the  (mil  that  they 
infested — that  they  were  a  perverse,  illiterate, 
dumb,  beardless,  hluck-nvetl — mere  wild  biwts  of 
the  forests,  and  like  them  should  either  he  subdued 
or  exterminated. 

From  the  foregoing  argument,  therefore,  and  a 
variety  of  others  equally  conclusive,  which  \  for- 
bear to  enumerate,  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
this  fair  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  first  visited 
by  European*,  was  a  howling  wilderness,  inha- 
bited by  nothing  hut  wild  beasts ;  and  that  the 
transatlantic  visitors  acquired  an  incontrovertible 
property  therein,  hy  the  right  of  dUcorcry.  This 
right  l**ing  fully  established,  we  now  come  to  the 
next,  which  is  the  right  aennired  by  cultivation. 
"The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  arc  told,  u  is  an 
obligation  imposed  by  nature  on  mankind.  The 
whole  world  is  appointed  for  the  nourishment  of 
its  inhabitants :  but  it  would  lie  incapable  of  doing 
it,  was  it  uncultivated.  Every  nation  is  then  obliged 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  cultivate  the  ground  that 
has  fallen  to  its  share.  Those  people,  like  the 
ancient  Germans  and  modern  Tartars,  who,  hav- 
ing fertile  countries,  disdain  to  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  choose  to  live  by  rapine,  are  wanting  to  them- 
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selves,  and  deserve  to  he  exterminated  ex  taregt 
and  pernicious  leasts^?* 

Now  it  is  notorious,  that  the  savages  knew 
nothing  of  agriculture,  when  first  discovered  by 
tlie  Europeans,  but  lived  a  most  vagabond,  cot- 
orderly,  unrighteous  life, — rambling  from  place 
to  place,  prudigally  rioting  upon  the  spontanea* 
luxuries  of  nature,  without  tasking  her  generosity 
to  yield  them  any  thing  more ;  whereas  H  fau 
been  most  unquestionably  shown,  tliat  Heaven 
intended  the  earth  should  be  ploughed,  and  sown, 
and  manured,  and  laid  out  into  cities  and  towns, 
and  farms,  and  country  seats,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  public  gardens,  all  which  the  In- 
dians knew  nothing  about — therefore  they  did  not 
improve  the  talents  Providence  had  bestowed  un 
them — therefore  they  were  careless  steward*— 
therefore  they  had  no  right  to  the  soil — therefore 
they  deserved  to  tte  exterminated. 

1 1  is  true,  the  ravages  might  plead  that  they 
drew  all  the  benefits  from  the  land  which  their 
simple  wants  required — they  found  plenty  of  pin* 
to  hunt,  which,  together  with  the  roots  and  uncul- 
tivated fruits  of  the  earth,  furnished  a  sufficient 
variety  for  their  frugal  repasts; — and  that  as 
Henvvn  merely  designed  the  earth  to  form  the 
a!>ode,  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  man  ;  so  Ion;  at 
those  purposes  were  answered,  the  will  of  Heaven 
was  accomplished.  But  this  only  proves  bow 
undeserving  they  were  of  tho  blessings  around 
them — they  were  so  much  the  more  savages  for 
not  having  more  wants ;  for  knowledge  is  in  tome 
degree  an  increase  of  desires,  and  it  is  tliii  supe- 
riority both  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  n 
desires,  that  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  beast. 
Th<-reforc  the  Indians,  in  not  having  more  wana, 
were  very  unreasonable  animals ;  and  it  was  tat 
just  that  they  should  make  way  for  the  European^ 
who  had  a  thousand  wants  to  their  one,  and  then- 
fore  would  turn  the  earth  to  more  account,  and 
by  cultivating  it  more  truly  fulfil  the  will  rf 
1 1  en  ven.  Besides — Grotius,  and  Lanterbarh,  and 
I'uftendorf,  ami  Titius,  and  many  wise  men  beside, 
who  have  considered  the  matter  properly,  ban 
determined,  that  the  property  of  a  country  cannot 
be  acquired  by  hunting,  cutting  wood,  or  drawing 
water  in  it — nothing  but  precise  demarcation  or 
limit*,  and  the  intention  of  cultivation,  can  esta- 
blish the  ]>os»c8Mon.  Now  as  the  savages  (pro* 
bablv  from  never  having  read  tho  authors  abnw 
quoted)  had  never  complied  with  any  of  the* 
necessary  forms,  it  plainly  followed  that  they  had 
no  right  to  the  soil,  but  tliat  it  was  completely  at 
the  disposal  of  tin*  first  comers,  who  had  more 
knowledge,  more  wants  and  more  elegant,  that  is 
to  say,  artificial  desires,  than  themselves. 

In  entering  upon  a  newly  discovered  unculti- 
vated country,  therefore,  the  new-comers  were 
but  taking  possession  of  what,  according  to  tie 
aforesaid  doctrine,  was  their  own  property — there* 
fore,  in  opposing  them,  the  savages  were  invading 
their  just  rights,  infringing  the  immutable  lam 
of  nature,  and  counteracting  the  will  of  Heaven-" 
therefore  they  were  guilty  of  impiety,  hurgUry, 
and  trespass  on  the  case — therefore"  they  were 
hardened  offenders  against  God  and  man — there- 
fore they  ought  to  be  exterminated. 

Bnt  a  more  irresistible  right  than  either  that  I 
have  mentioned,  and  the  one  which  will  be  th* 
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ffly  admitted  bv  my  reader,  provided  he 
d  with  bowels  of  charity  and  philanthropy, 
ht  acquired  by  civilisation.  All  the  world 
te  lamentable  state  in  which  these  poor 
were  found.    Not  only  deficient  in  the 

of  life,  but  what  is  still  worse,  most 
and  unfortunately  blind  to  the  miseries 
situation.  But  no  sooner  did  the  bene- 
habitants  of  Europe  behold  their  sad  con- 
lan  they  immediately  went  to  work  to 
te  and  improve  it.  They  introduced  among 
a,  gin,  brandy,  and  the  other  comforts  of 
.  it  is  astonishing  to  read  how  soon  the 
ages  learnt  to  estimate  these  blessings ; 
rwise  made  known  to  them  a  thousand 
,  by  which  the  most  inveterate  diseases 
-iated  and  healed;  and  that  they  might 
end  the  benefits  and  enjoy  the  comforts 

medicines,  they  previously  introduced 
hem  the  diseases  which  they  were  calcu- 
cure.  By  these  and  a  variety  of  other 
was  the  condition  of  these  poor  savages 
dly  improved ;  they  acquired  a  thousand 

which  they  had  before  been  ignorant, 
e  has  most  sources  of  happiness  who  has 
its  to  be  gratified,  they  were  doubtlessly 
:  a  much  happier  race  of  beings.  But 
6  important  branch  of  civilisation,  and 
is  most  strenuously  been  extolled*  by  the 
and  pious  fathers  of  the  Romish  Church, 
reduction  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was 
sight  that  might  well  inspire  horror,,  to 
hese  Ravages,  stumbling  among  the  dark 
is  of  paganism,  and  guilty  of  the  most 
ignorance  of  religion.  It  is  true,  they 
stole  nor  defrauded;  they  were  sober, 
ontinent,  and  faithfhl  to  their  word ;  but 
hey  acted  right  habitually,  it  was  all  in 
ess  they  acted  so  from  precept.  The  new- 
therefore  used  every  method,  to  induce 
embrace  and  practise  the  true  religion — 
ideed  that  of  setting  them  the  example, 
notwithstanding  all  these  complicated 
*or  their  good,  such  was  the  unparalleled 
f  of  these  stubborn  wretches,  that  they 
ully  refused  to  acknowledge  the  strangers 
benefactors,  and  persisted  in  disbelieving 
rines  they  endeavoured  to  inculcate ;  most 
y  alleging,  that  from  their  conduct,  the 
s  of  Christianity  did  not  seem  to  believe 
emselves.  Was  not  this  too  much  for 
latience  ? — would  not  one  suppose  that  the 
isitants  from  Europe,  provoked  at  their 
ity,  and  discouraged  by  their  stiff-necked 
y,  would  for  ever  have  abandoned  their 
tnd  consigned  them  to  their  original  igno- 
id  miser}-  ?    But  no— so  zealous  were  they 

the  temporal  comfort  and  eternal  salva- 
these  pagan  infidels,  that  they  even  pro- 
rom  the  milder  means  of  persuasion  to 
3  painful  and  troublesome  one  of  persecu- 
»  loose  among  them  whole  troops  of  fiery 
md  furious  bloodhounds — purified  them 
wd  sword,  by  stake  and  faggot ;  in  conse- 
>f  which  indefatigable  measures,  the  cause 
stian  love  and  charity  was  so  rapidly 
d  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  not  one-fifth 
lumber  of  unbelievers  existed  in  South 
i,  that  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  its 
v. 


What  stronger  right  need  the  European  settlers 
advance  to  the  country  than  this?  Hare  not 
whole  nations  of  uninformed  savages  been  made 
acquainted  with  a  thousand  imperious  wants  and 
indispensable  comforts,  of  which  they  were  before 
wholly  ignorant? — Have  they  not  been  literally 
hunted  and  smoked  out  of  the  dens  and  lurking- 
places  of  ignorance  and  infidelity,  and  absolutely 
scourged  into  the  right  path? — Have  not  the 
temporal  tilings,  the  vain  baubles  and  filthy  lucre 
of  this  world,  which  were  too  apt  to  engage  their 
worldly  and  selfish  thoughts,  been  benevolently 
taken  from  them?  and  nave  they  not,  instead 
thereof,  been  taught  to  set  their  affections  on 
things  above?— And  finally,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
reverend  Spanish  father,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior 
in  Spain — **  Can  any  one  have  the  presumption  to 
say,  that  these  savage  pagans  have  yielded  any 
thing  more  than  an  inconsiderable  recompense  to 
their  benefactors,  in  surrendering  to  them  a  little 
pitiful  tract  of  this  dirty  sublunary  planet,  in  ex- 
change for  a  glorious  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven?" 

Here  then  are  three  complete  and  undeniable 
sources  of  right  established,  any  one  of  which  was 
more  than  ample  to  establish  a  property  in  the 
newly  discovered  regions  of  America.  Now,  so  it 
has  happened  in  certain  parts  of  this  delightful 
quarter  of  the  globe,  that  die  right  of  discovery 
has  been  so  strenuously  asserted,  the  influence  of 
cultivation  so  industriously  extended,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  salvation  and  civilisation  se  zealously 
prosecuted ;  that,  what  with  their  attendant  wars, 
persecutions,  oppressions,  diseases,  and  other 
partial  evils  that  often  hang  on  the  skirts  of  great 
benefits,  the  savage  aborigines  have,  somehow  or 
another,  been  utterly  annihilated :  and  this  all  at 
once  brings  me  to  a  fourth  right,  which  is  worth 
all  the  others  put  together;  for  the  original 
claimants  to  the  soil  being  all  dead  and  buried, 
and  no  other  remaining  to  inherit  or  dispute  the 
soil,  the  Spaniard*,  as  the  next  immediate  occu- 
pants, entered  upon  the  possession  as  clearly  as 
the  hangman  succeeds  to  the  clothes  of  the  male- 
factor— and  as  they  have  Blackstone1,  and  all 
the  learned  expounders  of  the  law,  on  their  side, 
they  may  set  all  actions  of  ejectment  at  defiance 

and  this  last  right  may  be  entitled  the  right,  bt 

extermination,  or  in.  other  words  the  bight  bt 

GTJN  POWDER. 

But  lest  any  scruples  of  conscience  should  re- 
main on  this  head,  and  to  settle  the  question  of 
right  for  ever,  his  holiness  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
issued  a  mighty  bull,  by  which  he  generously 
granted  the  newly-discovered  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  who  thus  having 
law  and  gospel  on  their  side,  and  being  inflamed 
with  great  spiritual  zeal,  showed  the  pagan  savages 
neither  favour  nor  affection,  but  prosecuted  the 
work  of  discovery,  colonisation,  civilisation,  and 
extermination,  with  ten  times  more  fury  than  ever. 
Thus  were  the  European  worthies  who-  first  dis- 
covered America  clearly  entitled  to  the  soil ;  and 
not  only  entitled  to  the  soil,  but  likewise  to  the 
eternal  thanks  of  these  infidel  savages,  for  having 
come  so  far,  endured  so  many  perns  by  sea  and 
land,  and  taken  such  unwearied  pains,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  improve  their  forlorn,  uncivilised, 
and  heathenish  condhfon—Jor  having  made  them 
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acquainted  with  tho  comforts  of  life — for  having 
introduced  among  them  the  light  of  religion  ;  and, 
finally,  for  having  hurried  them  out  of  the  world, 
to  enjoy  its  reward  ! 

But  as  argument  is  never  so  well  understood  by 
us  selfish  mortals,  as  when  it  comes  home  to  our- 
selves, and  as  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  this 
question  should  be  put  to  rest  for  ever,  I  will  sup- 
poso  a  parallel  case,  by  way  of  arousing  the  candid 
attention  of  my  readers.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  tho  moon,  by  astonishing 
advancement  in  science,  and  bv a  profound  insight 
into  that  ineffable  lunar  philosophy,  the  mere 
flickerings  of  which  have  of  late  years  dazzled  the 
feeble  optics,  and  addled  the  shallow  brains,  of  the 
good  people  of  our  globe — let  us  suppose,  I  say, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  by  these  means, 
had  arrived  at  such  a  command  of  their  energies, 
such  an  enviable  state  of  perfectibility,  as  to  con- 
trol the  elements,  and  navigate  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  space.  Let  us  sup|>ose  a  roving  crew  of 
these  soaring  philosophers,  in  the  course  of  an 
aerial  voyage  of  discovery  among  the  stars,  should 
chance  to  alight  upon  this  outlandish  planet. 

And  here  I  beg  my  readers  will  not  have  the 
uncharitablencss  to  smile,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
fault  of  volatile  readers,  when  perusing  the  grave 
speculations  of  philosophers.  I  am  far  from  in- 
dulging in  any  sportive  vein  at  present,  nor  is  the 
supposition  I  have  been  making  so  wild  as  many 
may  deem  it.  It  has  long  been  a  very  serious  and 
anxious  question  with  me,  and  many  a  time  and 
oft,  in  the  course  of  my  overwhelming  cares  and 
contrivances  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of  this 
my  native  planet,  have  I  lain  awake  whole  nights, 
debating  in  my  mind,  whether  it  were  most  pro- 
bable we  should  first  discover  and  civilise  the 
moon,  or  the  moon  discover  and  civilise  our  globe. 
Neither  would  the  prodigy  of  sailing  in  the  air 
and  cruising  among  the  stars  be  a  whit  more 
astonishing  and  incomprehensible  to  us,  than  was 
the  European  mystery  of  navigating  floating  castles 
through  the  world  of  waters  to  the  simple  savages. 
We  have  already  discovered  the  art  of  coasting 
along  the  atrial  shores  of  our  planet,  by  means  of 
balloons,  as  the  savages  liad,  of  venturing  along 
their  sea-coasts  in  canoes  ;  and  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  former,  and  tho  aerial  vehicles  of  the 
philosophers  from  the  moon,  might  not  be  greater 
than  that  between  tho  bark  canoes  of  the  savages 
and  the  mighty  ships  of  their  discoverers.  I  might 
here  pursue  an  endless  chain  of  similar  specula- 
tions ;  but  as  they  would  be  unimportant  to  my 
subject,  I  abandon  them  to  my  reader,  particularly 
if  he  be  a  philosopher,  as  matters  well  worthy  his 
attentive  consideration. 

To  return  then  to  my  supposition — let  us  sup- 
pose that  tho  aerial  visitants  I  have  mentioned, 
possessed  of  vastly  superior  knowledge  to  our- 
selves ;  that  is  to  say,  possessed  of  superior  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  extermination — riding  on  hip- 
pogrins— defended  with  impenetrable  armour — 
armed  with  concentrated  sun-beams,  and  provided 
with  vast  engines  to  hurl  enormous  moon-stones  ; 
in  short,  let  us  suppose  them,  if  our  vanity  will 
permit  the  supposition,  as  superior  to  us  in  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  in  power,  as  the  Europeans 
were  to  the  Indians  when  they  first  discovered 
them.  All  this  is  very  possible,  it  is  only  our 
self-sufficiency  that  makes  us  think  otherwise ;  and 


I  warrant  the  poor  savages,  before  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  white  men,  armed  in  all  the  terron 
of  glittering  steel  and  tremendous  gunpowder,  wen 
as  perfectly  convinced  that  they  themselves  were 
the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous,  powerful,  and  perfect 
of  created  beings,  as  are,  at  tnis  present  moment, 
the  lordly  inhabitants  of  Old  England,  the  volatile 
populace  of  France,  or  even  the  self-satisfied 
citizens  of  this  most  enlightened  republic. 

Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  aerial 
voyagers,  finding  this  planet  to  be  nothing  bat  a 
howling  wilderness,  inhabited  by  us  poor  savages 
and  wild  beasts,  shall  take  formal  possession  of  it, 
in  the  name  of  his  most  gracious  and  philosophic 
excellency,  the  man  in  the  moon.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  their  numbers  are  incompetent  to  hold 
it  in  complete  subjection,  on  account  of  the  fero- 
cious barbarity  of  its  inhabitants  ;  they  shall  take 
our  worthy  President,  the  King  of  England,  the 
Emperor  of  Havti,  the  mighty  Buonaparte,  and 
the  great  king  of  Bantam,  and  returning  to  their 
native  planet,  shall  carry  them  to  court,  as  were 
the  Indian  chiefs  led  about  as  spectacles  in  the 
courts  of  Europe. 

Then  making  such  obeisance  as  the  etiquette  of 
the  court  requires,  they  shall  address  the  puissant 
man  in  the  moon,  in,  as  near  as  I  can  conjecture, 
the  following  terms :  "  Most  serene  and  mighty 
Potentate,  whose  dominions  extend  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach,  who  rideth  on  the  Great  Bear,  useth 
the  sun  for  a  looking-glass,  and  maintaineth  un- 
rivalled control  over  tides,  madmen,  and  sea-crabs. 
We,  thy  liege  subjects,  have  just  returned  from  i 
voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
have  landed  and  taken  possession  of  that  obscure 
little  dirty  planet,  which  thou  beholdest  rolling  at 
a  distance.    The  five  uncouth  monsters,  which  we 
have  brought  into  this  august  presence,  were  once 
very  important  chiefs  among  their  fellow  savages, 
who  are  a  race  of  beings  totally  destitute  of  the 
common  attributes  of  humanity  ;  and  differing  in 
every  thing  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  in- 
asmuch as  they  carry  their  heads  upon  their 
shoulders,  instead  of  under  their  arms — have  two 
eyes  instead  of  one — are  utterly  destitute  of  tab, 
and  of  a  variety  of  unseemly  complexions,  parti- 
cularly of  a  horrible  whiteness,  instead  of  pea-green. 

"  We  have,  moreover,  found  these  miserable 
savages  sunk  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  ignorance 
and  depravity,  every  man  shamelessly  living  wijh 
his  own  wife,  and  rearing  his  own  children,  instead 
of  indulging  in  that  community  of  wives  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  nature,  as  expounded  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  moon.  In  a  word,  they  have  scarcely 
a  gleam  of  true  philosophy  among  them,  but  are 
in  fact,  utter  heretics,  ignoramuses,  and  barba- 
rians. Taking  compassion,  therefore,  on  the  sad 
conditions  of  these  sublunary  wretches,  we  hare 
endeavoured,  while  we  remained  on  their  planet, 
to  introduce  among  them  the  light  of  reason— and 
the  comforts  of  the  moon.  We  have  treated  them 
to  mouthfuls  of  moonshine,  and  draughts  of  nitrons 
oxyde,  which  they  swallowed  with  incredible  vera* 
city,  particularly  the  females ;  and  we  have  like- 
wise endeavoured  to  instil  into  them  the  precepts 
of  lunar  philosophy.  We  have  insisted  upon  their 
renouncing  the  contemptible  shackles  of  religion 
and  common  sense,  and  adoring  the  profound,  om- 
nipotent, and  all  perfect  energy,  and  the  ccstaue, 
immutable,  immovable  perfection.     But  such  was 
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the  unparalleled  obstinacy  of  these  wretched 
savages,  that  they  persisted  in  cleaving  to  their 
wires,  and  adhering  to  their  religion,  and  abso- 
lutely set  at  nought  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the 
moon,  nay,  among  other  abominable  heresies,  they 
eren  went  so  far,  as  blasphemously  to  declare, 
that  this  ineffable  planet  was  made  of  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  green  cheese  1" 

At  these  words,  the  great  man  in  the  moon 
(being  a  very  profound  philosopher)  shall  fall  into 
a  terrible  passion,  and  possessing  equal  authority 
over  things  that  do  not  belong  to  him,  as  did 
whilome  his  holiness  the  pope,  shall  forthwith 
issue  a  formidable  bull— specifying,  "  That  whereas 
a  certain  crew  of  lunatics  have  lately  discovered 
and  taken  possession  of  a  newly  discovered  planet, 
^called  the  earth  ;  and  that  whereas  it  is  inhabited 
by  none  but  a  race  of  two-legged  animals  that 
-carry  their  heads  on  their  shoulders  instead  of 
under  their  arms— cannot  talk  the  lunatic  language 
two  eyes  instead  of  one — are  destitute  of 


tails,  and  are  of  a  horrible  whiteness,  instead  of 
pea-green ;  therefore,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
excellent  reasons,  they  are  considered  incapable 
<jf  possessing  any  property  in  the  planet  they  in- 
fest, and  the  right  and  title  to  it  are  confirmed  to 
its  original  discoverers.  And  furthermore,  the 
colonists  who  are  now  about  to  depart  to  the 
aforesaid  planet,  are  authorized  and  commanded 
to  use  every  means  to  convert  these  infidel  savages 
.  from  the  darkness  of  Christianity,  and  make  them 
I  thorough  and  absolute  lunatics."  In  consequence 
of  this  benevolent  bull,  our  philosophic  benefactors 
co  to  work  with  hearty  zeal.  They  seize  upon  our 
fertile  territories,  scourge  us  from  our  rightful 
possessions,  relieve  us  from  our  wives ;  and  when 
we  are  unreasonable  enough  to  complain,  they 
will  turn  upon  us  and  say,  Miserable  barbarians! 
ungrateful  wretches  !  have  we  not  come  thousands 
of  miles  to  improve  your  worthless  planet  1 — have 
we  not  fed  you  with  moonshine  1— have  we  not 


intoxicated  you  with  nitrous  oxyde  1 — does  not  our 
moon  give  you  light  every  night ! — and  have  you 
the  baseness  to  murmur,  when  we  claim  a  pitiful 
return  for  all  these  benefits  ?  But  finding  that  we 
not  only  persist  in  absolute  contempt  of  their 
reasoning,  and  disbelief  in  their  philosophy,  but 
even  go  so  far  as  daringly  to  defend  our  property, 
their  patience  shall  be  exhausted,  and  they  shall 
resort  to  their  superior  powers  of  argument — 
hunt  us  with  hippogriffs,  transfix  us  with  concen- 
trated sun-beams,  demolish  our  cities  with  moon- 
stones ;  until,  having,  by  main  force,  converted 
us  to  the  true  faith,  they  shall  graciously  permit 
us  to  exist  in  the  torrid  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  the 
frozen  regions  of  Lapland,  there  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  civilisation  and  the  charms  of  lunar  philo- 
sophy— in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  reformed 
and  enlightened  savages  of  this  country  are  kindly 
suffered  to  inhabit  the  inhospitable  forests  of  the 
North,  or  the  impenetrable  wildernesses  of  South 
America. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  clearly  proved,  and  strikingly 
illustrated,  the  right  of  the  early  colonists  to  the 
possession  of  this  country ;  and  thus  is  this  gigantic 
question  completely  vanquished  :  so  having  man- 
fully surmounted  all  obstacles,  and  subdued  all 
opposition,  what  remains  but  that  I  should  forth- 
with conduct  my  readers  into  the  city,  which  we 
have  been  so  long  in  a  manner  besieging  1  But 
hold — before  I  proceed  another  step,  I  must  pause 
to  take  breath  and  recover  from  the  excessive 
fatigue  I  have  undergone,  in  preparing  to  begin 
this  most  accurate  of  histories.  And  in  this  I  do 
but  imitate  the  example  of  a  renowned  Dutch 
tumbler  of  antiquity,  who  took  a  start  of  three 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  over  a  hill ;  but 
having  run  himself  out  of  breath  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  foot,  sat  himself  quietly  down  for  a 
few  moments  to  blow,  and  then  walked  over  it  at 
his  leisure. 

END  OP   BOOK   FIRST. 


BOOK  SECOND. 

TREATING  OP  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF   NIEUW  NBDERLANDTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

/»  which  are  contained  divert  reasons  why  a  man  should 
not  write  in  a  hurry.  Also  of  Master  Hendrick  Hudson, 
his  discovery  of  a  strange  country  ;  and  how  he  was  nuxg- 
nifUtnUy  rewarded  by  the  munMcence  of  their  High 
Mightinesses. 

Mr  great-grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side, 
Hermanns  Van  Clattercop,  when  employed  to 
build  the  large  stone  church  at  Rotterdam,  which 
stands  about  three  hundred  yards  to  your  left, 
after  you  turn  off  from  the  Boomkeys ;  and  which 
is  so  conveniently  constructed  that  all  the  zealous 
Christians  of  Rotterdam  prefer  sleeping  through 
a  sermon  there,  to  any  other  church  m  the  city : — 
my  great-grandfather,  I  say,  when  employed  to 
build  that  famous  church,  did  in  the  first  place 
send  to  Delft  for  a  box  of  long  pipes  ;  then  having 
purchased  a  new  spitting-box  and  a  hundred-  weight 
of  the  best  Virginia,  he  sat  himself  down  and  did 


nothing  for  the  space  of  three  months  but  smoke  most 
laboriously.  Then  he  did  spend  full  three  months 
more  in  trudging  on  foot,  and  voyaging  in  the 
trekschuit,  from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam — to 
Delft — to  Haerlem — to  Leyden — to  the  Hague — 
knocking  his  head  and  breaking  his  pipe  against 
every  church  in  his  road.  Then  did  he  advance 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  Rotterdam,  until 
he  came  in  full  sight  of  the  identical  spot,  whereon 
the  church  was  to  be  built  Then  did  he  spend 
three  months  longer  in  walking  round  it  and  round 
it ;  contemplating  it,  first  from  one  point  of  view, 
and  then  from  another :— now  would  he  be  paddled 
by  it  on  the  canal — now  would  he  peep  at  it  through 
a  telescope,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse  ; 
and  now  would  he  take  a  bird's  eye  glance  at  it, 
from  the  top  of  one  of  those  gigantic  windmills, 
which  protect  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  good  folks 
of  the  place  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  and 
impatience — notwithstanding  all  the  turmoil  of  my 
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great-grandfather,  not  a  symptom  of  the  church 
was  yet  to  lie  neon;  they  even  began  to  four  it 
would  never  be  brought  into  the  wovld,  but  thnt 
its  great  projector  would  lip  down  and  die  in 
labour  of  tho  mighty  plan  he  hud  conceived.  At 
length,  having  occupied  twelve  good  months  in 
puffing  and  paddling,  and  talking  and  wulking — 
having  travelled  over  all  Holland,  mid  even  taken 
a  peep  into  France  and  Germany — having  smoked 
five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pipe*,  and  three 
hundred-weight  of  the  best  Virginia  tobacco — my 
great-grandfather  gathered  together  all  that  know- 
ing and  industrious  class  of  citizens,  who  prefer 
attending  to  any  body's  business  sooner  than  their 
own,  and  having  polled  otf  bin  coat  and  five  pair 
of  breeches,  he  advanced  sturdily  up,  and  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  multitude — just  at  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  month. 

In  a  himilar  manner,  and  with  the  example  of 
mv  worth v  ancestor  full  before  niv  eves,  have  I 


proceeded  in  writing  this  most  authentic  history. 
The  honest  Itottoidaiumcrs  no  doubt  thought  my 
great-grandfather  was  doing  nothing  at  nil  to  the 
purjMise,  while  he  was  making  Mich  a  world  of 
prefatory  bustle,  about  the  building  of  his  church; 
and  many  of  the  ingenious  inhabitant*  of  this  fair 
city  will  unquestionably  suppose  that  all  the  pre- 
liminary chapters,  with  the  discover}-,  popula- 
tion, and  final  settlement  of  America,  were  totally 
irrelevant  ami  superfluous ;  and  that  the  muin 
business,  the  history  of  New  York,  is  imt  a  jot 
more  advanced  than  if  I  had  never  taken  up 
mv  pen.  Never  were  wise  people  mow  mis- 
taken in  their  conjectures.  In  consequence  of 
going  to  work  slowly  and  deliberately,  the  church 
came-  out  of  my  grandfather's  hands  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous,  goodly,  and  glorious  edifices  in 
the  known  world — excepting  that,  like  our  magni- 
ficent capitnl  at  Washington,  it  was  begun  on  so 
grand  a  seal-.?  that  the  good  folks  could  not  afford 
to  finish  more  than  (he  wing  of  it.  So  likewise,  I 
tru*t,  if  ever  1  n:n  enabled  to  finish  this  work  on 
the  plan  I  have  commenced  (of  which,  in  simple 
truth,  I  sometimes  have  my  doubts),  it  will  be 
found  that  I  have  pursued  the  latest  rides  of  my 
art,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  all  the  great 
American  Historians,  and  wrought  a  very  large 
history  out  of  a  small  subject — which,  now-a-days, 
is  considered  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  historic 
■kill. — To  proceed  then  with  the  thread  of  my  story. 
In  the  ever-memorable  year  of  our  Lord,  1 609, 
on  a  Saturday  moraine,  the  fivc-and-twontieth  day 
of  March,  old  style,  did  that  "  worthy  and  irre- 
coverable discoverer  (as  he  has  justly  been  called), 
Master  Henry  Hudson,"  set  sail  from  Holland  in 
a  stout  vessel  called  the  Half  Moon,  being  em- 
ployed by  tin?  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  seek 
a  north-west  passage  to  China.  Henry  (or,  as  tho 
Dutch  historians  call  him,  Hendrick)  Hudson  was 
a  seafaring  man  of  renown,  who  liad  learned  to 
smoke  tobacco  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
Holland,  which  gained  him  much  popularity  in 
that  countay,  and  caused  him  to  find  great  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  lords 
states-general,  and  also  of  the  honourable  West 
India  Company.  He  was  a  short,  square,  brawny 
old  gentleman,  with  a  double  chin,  a  mastiff  mouth 
and  a  broad  copper  nose,  which  was  supposed  in 


those  days  to  have  acquired  its  fiery  hue  from  the 
constant  neighbourhood  of  his  tobacco-pipe.  He 
wore  a  true  Andrea  Ferrara  tucked  in  a  leathern 
belt,  and  a  commodore's  cocked  bat  on  one  side 
of  his  head.  He  was  remarkable  for  always  jerk- 
ing up  his  breeches  when  he  {mre  out  his  orden, 
and  his  voice  sounded  not  unlike  the  brattling  of 
a  tin  trumpet,  owing  to  the  number  of  hard  north- 
westers which  he  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of 
his  seafaring. 

Such  was  Hendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  and  know  so  little  ;  and  I  have 
been  thus  particular  in  his  description,  for  the 
benefit  of  modern  painters  and  statuaries,  that 
they  may  represent  nini  as  he  was  ;  and  not,  ac- 
cording to  their  common  custom,  with  modern 
heroes,  make  him  look  like  Ccesar,  or  Mum 
Aurelius,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere.  As  chief 
mate  and  favourite  companion,  the  commodore 
chose  Master  Robert  Juet,  of  Limchouse  in  Eng- 
land. By  some  his  name  has  been  spelled  Ckevit, 
and  ascrilied  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
lieen  the  first  man  that  ever  chewed  tobacco ;  but 
this  I  believo  to  be  a  mere  flippancy  ;  more  espe- 
cially as  certain  of  his  progeny  are  living  at  this 
day,  who  write  their  names  Juet.  He  was  an  eld 
comrade  and  early  school-mate  of  the  great  Hudson,. 
wit! i  whom  he  had  often  played  truant  and  sailed 
chip  boats  in  a  neighbouring  pond,  when  they  were 
little  boys  ;  from  whence  it  fe  said  die  commodore 
first  derived  his  bias  towards  a  seafaring  life. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  old  people  about  Liinehousg 
declared  Robert  Juet  to  be  an  unlucky  nrchm, 
prone  to  mischief,  that  would  one  day  or  other 
come  to  the  gallows.  lie  grew  up  as  beys  of  that 
kind  often  grow  up,  a  rambling  needless  vark% 
tossed  about  in  all  quarters  of  the  world — muting 
with  more  perils  and  wonders  than  did  Sinbad  the 
sailor,  without  growing  a  whit  more  wise,  prudent, 
or  ill-natured.  Under  every  misfortune  he  com- 
forted himself  with  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and  the  truly 
philosophic  maxim,  that  "  it  will  be  all  the  same 
thing  a  hundred  years  hence/'  He  was  skilled  in 
the  art  of  carving  anchors  and  true  levers*  knots 
on  the  bulk-heads  and  quarter-railings,  and  was 
considered  a  great  wit  on  board  ship,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  playing  pranhs  on  ever}*  body  around, 
and  now  and  then  even  making  a  wry  face  at  old 
Hendrick,  when  his  back  was  turned. 

To  this  universal  genius  are  we  indebted  for 
many  particulars  concerning  this  voyage,  of  which 
he  wrote  a  history  at  the  request  of  the  commodore, 
who  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  writing 
himself,  from  having  received  so  many  floggings 
about  it  when  at  school.  To  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  Master  Juct's  journal,  which  is  written 
with  true  log-book  brevity,  1  have  availed  myself 
of  divers  family  traditions,  handed  down  from  mj 
great-great-grandfather,  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
jiedition  in  the  capacity  of  cabin-boy.  From  til 
that  I  can  learn,  few  incidents  worthy  of  remark 
happened  in  the  voyage ;  and  it  mortifies  me  ex- 
ceedingly, tliat  I  have  to  admit  so  noted  an  expe- 
dition into  my  work  without  making  any  more  of 
it — Oh  !  that  I  liad  the  advantages  of  that  most 
authentic  writer  of  yore,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who, 
in  his  account  of  the  famous  Argonautte  expedition, 
has  die  whole  mythology  at  his  disposal,  and  ele- 
vates Jason  and  his  compeers  into  heroes  and 
demigods ;  although  all  the  world  knows  them  to 
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been  a  mere  gang  of  shcep-stcalers  on  a 
tiding  expedition ;  or  that  I  had  the  privileges 
in  Homer  and  Dan  VirgU,  to  enliven  my 
tion  with  giants  and  Lystrigonians;  to  enter- 
ur  honest  mariners  with  an  occasional  concert 
ens  and  mermaids,  and  now  and  then  with 
iree-show  of  honest  old  Neptune  and  his  fleet 
>licsome  cruisers.  Rut,  alas  !  the  good  old 
have  long  gone  by,  when  your  waggish  deities 
I  descend  upon  this  terraqueous  globe,  in  their 
>ro]>er  persons,  and  play  their  pranks  upon 
mdering  inhabitants. 

Hce  it  then  to  say,  the  voyage  was  prosperous 
iranquil — the  crew  being  a  patient  people, 
i  given  to  slumber  and  vacuity,  and  but  little 
led  with  the  disease  of  thinking — a  malady 
i  mind,  which  is  the  sure  breeder  of  discon- 
Hudson  had  laid  in  abundance  of  gin  and 
crout,  and  every  man  was  allowed  to  sleep 
ly  at  his  post  unless  the  wind  blew.  True  it 
me  slight  dissatisfaction  was  shown  on  two  or 
occasions,  at  certain  unreasonable  conduct 
tmmodore  Hudson.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
re  to  shorten  sail  when  the  wind  was  light, 
the  weather  serene,  which  was  considered 
ig  the  most  experienced  Dutch  seamen  as 
in  weather  breeders,  or  prognostics,  that  the 
ier  would  change  for  the  worse.  He  acted, 
over,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  ancient 
age  rule  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  who  always 
in  sail  at  night ;  put  the  helm  aport,  and 
id  in ;  by  which  precaution  they  had  a  good 
'0  rest,  were  sure  of  knowing  where  they 
the  next  morning,  and  stood  but  little  chance 
nning  down  a  continent  in  the  dark.  He  like- 
prohibited  the  seamen  from  wearing  more 
five  jackets,  and  six  pair  of  breeches,  under 
noe  of  rendering  them  more  alert ;  and  no 
was  permitted  to  go  aloft,  and  hand  in  sails 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  is  the  invariable  Dutch 
m  at  the  present  day. — All  these  grievances, 
fh  they  might  ruffle  for  a  moment  the  consti- 
ial  tranquillity  of  the  honest  Dutch  tars,  made 
ransient  impressions ;  they  eat  hugely,  drank 
»ely,  and  slept  immeasurably ;  and  being 
r  the  especial  guidance  of  Providence,  the 
was  safely  conducted  to  the  coast  of  America: 
e,  after  sundry  unimportant  touchings  and 
lings  off  and  on,  she  at  length,  on  the  fourth 
if  September,  entered  that  majestic  bay,  which 
is  day  expands  its  ample  bosom  before  the 
>f  New  Y  ark,  and  which  had  never  before 
visited  by  any  European ]. 
has  been  traditionary  in  our  family,  that  when 

me  it  is— and  I  am  not  Ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  in 
tain  apocryphal  book  of  voyage*,  compiled  by  ono 
Inyt,  is  to  be  found  a  letter  written  to  Francis  the 
by  one  Giovanni,  or  John  Veraczani,  on  which  tome 
rssre  inclined  to  found  a  belief,  that  this  delightful 
lsd  been  visited  nearly  a  century  previous  to  the 
■  of  the  enterprising  Hudson.  Now  this  (albeit  it 
lei  with  the  countenance  of  certain  very  judicious 
■anaod  men)  I  hold  in  utter  disbelief,  and  that  for 
as  good  and  substantial  reasons :— First,  because,  on 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  description 
by  this  Yerazsani  applies  about  as  well  to  the  bay 
m  York  as  it  docs  to  my  night-cap.— Secondly ,  Because 
Ills  John  Verauant,  for  whom  I  already  begin  to  feel 
it  Utter  enmity,  is  a  native  of  Florence;  and  every- 
knows  the  crafty  wile  of  these  losel  Florentines,  by 
1  tney  niched  away  the  laurels  from  the  brows  of  the 


the  great  navigator  was  first  blessed  with  a  view 
of  this  enchanting  island,  he  was  observed,  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  to  exhibit  strong 
symptoms  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  He 
is  said  to  have  turned  to  Master  Juet,and  uttered 
these  remarkable  words,  while  he  pointed  towards 
this  paradise  ef  the  new  world — "  Sec !  there  1" — 
and  thereupon,  as  was  always  his  way  when  he 
was  uncommonly  pleased,  he  did  puff  out  such 
clouds  of  dense  tobacco  smoke,  that  in  one  minute 
the  vessel  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  Master 
Juet  was  fain  to  wait  until  the  winds  dispersed 
this  impenetrable  fog. 

It  was  indeed — as  my  great-great-grandfather 
used  to  say — though  in  truth  I  never  heard  him, 
for  he  died,  as  might  be  expected,  before  I  was 
born — "  It  was  indeed  a  spot  on  which  the  eye 
might  have  revelled  for  ever,  in  ever  new  and 
never  ending  beauties.''  The  island  of  Manna-hat-a 
spread  wide  before  them,  like  some  sweet  vision  of 
fancy,  or  some  fair  creation  of  industrious  magic. 
Its  hills  of  smiling  green  swelled  gently  one  abovo 
another,  crowned  with  lofty  trees  of  luxuriant 
growth  ;  some  pointing  their  tapering  foliage  to- 
wards the  clouds,  which  were  gloriously  transpa- 
rent ;  and  others  loaded  with  a  verdant  burden  of 
clambering  vines,  bowing  their  branches  to  the 
earth,  that  was  covered  with  flowers.  On  the 
gentle  declivities  of  the  hills  were  scattered  in 
gay  profusion,  the  dog-wood,  the  sumach,  and  the 
wild  brier,  whose  scarlet  berries  and  white  blos- 
soms glowed  brightly  among  the  deep  green  of  the 
surrounding  foliage  ;  and  here  and  there  a  curl- 
ing column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  little  glens 
that  opened  along  the  shore,  seemed  to  promise 
the  weary  voyagers  a  welcome  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  As  they  stood  gazing  with 
entranced  attention  on  the  scene  before  them,  a 
red  man,  crowned  with  feathers,  issued  from  one 
of  these  glens,  and  after  contemplating  in  silent 
wonder  the  gallant  ship,  as  she  sat  like  a  stately 
swan  swimming  on  a  silver  lake,  sounded  the  war- 
whoop,  and  bounded  into  the  woods  like  a  wild 
deer,  to  the  utter  astonishment  ef  the  phlegmatic 
Dutchmen,  who  had  never  heard  such  a  noise,  or 
witnessed  such  a  caper,  in  their  whole  lives. 

Of  the  transactions  of  our  adventurers  with  the 
savages,  and  how  the  latter  smoked  copper  pipes 
and  ate  dried  currants ;  how  they  brought  great 
store  of  tobacco  and  oysters ;  how  they  shot  one 
of  the  ship's  crew,  and  how  he  was  buried,  I  shall 
say  nothing ;  being  that  I  consider  them  unimpor- 
tant to  my  history.  After  tarrying  a  few  days  in 
the  bay,  in  order  to  refresh  themselves  after  their 

immortal  Colon  (vulgarly  called  Columbus),  and  bestowed 
them  on  their  officious  townsman,  Amerigo  Vespucci— and 
I  make  no  doubt  they  are  equally  ready  to  rob  the  illus- 
trious Hudson  of  the  credit  of  discovering  this  beauteous 
Island,  adorned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  placing  it 
beside  their  usurped  discovery  of  South  America,— And 
thirdly,  I  award  my  decision  in  favour  of  the  pretensions 
of  Hendrick  Hudson,  inasmuch  as  his  expedition  sailed 
from  Holland,  being  truly  and  absolutely  a  Dutch  enter- 
prise ;  and  though  all  the  proofs  in  the  world  were  intro- 
duced on  the  other  side,  I  would  set  them  at  nought,  as 
undeserving  my  attention.  If  these  three  reasons  be  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  every  burgher  of  this  ancient  city,  all 
I  can  say  is,  they  are  degenerate  descendants  from  their 
vci  erable  Dutch  ancestors,  and  totally  unworthy  the  trou- 
ble of  convincing.  Thus,  therefore,  the  title  of  Hendrick 
Hudson  to  his  senowned  discovery  is  fully  vindicated. 

c  s 
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seafaring,  our  voyagers  weighed  anchor,  to  ex- 
plore a  mighty  river  which  emptied  into  the  bay. 
This  river,  it  is  said,  was  known  among  the  savages 
by  the  name  of  the  Shatemuck  ;  though  we  are 
assured  in  an  excellent  little  history  published  in 
1674,  by  John  Josselyn,  Gent.,  that  it  was  called 
the  Mohegan1,  and  Master  Richard  Bloome,  who 
wrote  some  time  afterwards,  asserts  the  same — so 
that  I  very  much  incline  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  these  two  honest  gentlemen.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
up  this  river  did  the  adventurous  Hendrick  pro- 
ceed, little  doubting  but  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
the  much  looked-for  passage  to  China  !  The 
journal  goes  on  to  make  mention  of  divers  inter- 
views between  the  crew  and  the  natives  in  the 
voyage  up  the  river ;  but  as  they  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  my  history,  I  shall  pass  over  them  in 
silence,  except  the  following  dry  joke,  plaved  off 
by  the  old  commodore  and  his  school-fellow  Robert 
Juet ;  which  does  such  vast  credit  to  their  experi- 
mental philosophy,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
serting it  "  Our  master  and  his  mate  determined 
to  try  some  of  the  chiefe  men  of  the  countrey, 
whether  they  had  any  treacherie  in  them.  So 
they  took  them  downe  into  the  cabin,  and  gave 
them  so  much  wine  and  acqua  vitae  that  they  were 
all  raerrie  ;  and  one  of  them  had  his  wife  with 
him,  which  sate  so  modestly,  as  any  of  our  coun- 
trey-women  would  do  in  a  strange  place.  In  the 
end,  one  of  them  was  drunke,  which  had  been 
aboard  of  our  ship  all  the  time  we  had  been  there, 
and  that  was  strange  to  them,  for  they  could  not 
tell  how  to  take  it  *." 

Haviug  satisfied  himself  by  this  ingenious  ex- 
periment, that  the  natives  were  an  honest,  social 
race  of  jolly  roystcrs,  who  had  no  objection  to  a 
drinking  bout,  and  were  very  merry  in  their  cups, 
the  old  commodore  chuckled  hugely  to  himself, 
and  thrusting  a  double  quid  of  tobacco  in  his 
checV,  directed  Master  Juet  to  have  it  carefully 
recorded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  natural 

Shilosophers  of  the  university  of  Leyden — which 
one,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage  with  great  self- 
complacency.  After  sailing,  however,  above  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  river,  he  found  the  watery 
world  around  him  began  to  grow  more  shallow 
and  confined,  the  current  more  rapid,  and'  per- 
fectly fresh — phenomena  not  uncommon  in  the 
ascent  of  rivers,  but  which  puzzled  the  honest 
Dutchmen  prodigiously.  A  consultation  was  there- 
fore called,  and  having  deliberated  full  six  hours, 
they  were  brought  to  a  determination  by  the  ship's 
'  running  aground;  whereupon  they  unanimously 
|  concluded,  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  getting 
to  China  in  that  direction.  A  boat,  however,  was 
despatched  to  explore  higher  up  the  river,  which 
on  its  return  confirmed  the  opinion :  upon  this  the 
ship  was  warped  off  and  put  about  with  great  diffi- 
culty, being,  like  most  of  her  sex,  exceedingly  hard 
to  govern ;  and  the  adventurous  Hudson,  according 
to  the  account  of  ray  great-great-grandfather, 
returned  down  the  river — with  a  prodigious  flea  in 
his  ear ! 

Being  satisfied  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  getting  to  China,  unless,  like  the  blind  man,  he 
returned  from  whence  he  set  out,  and  took  a  fresh 
start,  he  forthwith  re-crossed  the  sea  to  Holland, 

»  This  river  is  likewise  laid  down  in  Ogilry't  map,  ai 
Manhattan,  Noordt,  Montaigne,  and  Mauritius  river. 
*  Juet's  Journ.  Purch.  Pfl. 


where  he  was  received  with  great  welcome  by  the 
honourable  East  India  Company,  who  were  very 
much  rejoiced  to  see  him  come  back  safe — with 
their  ship ;  and  at  a  large  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  first  merchants  and  burgomasters  of  Amster- 
dam, it  was  unanimously  determined,  that  as  a  mu- 
nificent reward  for  the  eminent  services  he  had  per- 
formed, and  the  important  discovery  be  had  made, 
the  great  river  Mohegan  should  be  called  after  his 
name ! — and  it  continues  to  be  called  Hudson  river 
unto  this  very  day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  an  account  of  a  mighty  Ark  which  JleaUd 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Nicholas  from  Holland  t» 
Gibbet  Island— the  descent  of  the  strange  AnimaU  Ourt- 
from— -a  great  Victory,  and  a  description  of  the  ancient 
village  ofCommunipaw. 

The  delectable  accounts  given  by  the  great 
Hudson  and  Master  Juet,  of  the  country  they  had 
discovered,  excited  not  a  little  talk  and  speculation 
among  the  good  people  of  Holland.  Letters-patent 
were  granted  by  government  to  an  association  of 
merchants,  called  the  West  India  Company,  for 
the  exclusive  trade  on  Hudson  river,  on  which  they 
erected  a  trading  house  called  Fort  Aurania,  or 
Orange,  from  whence  did  spring  the  great  cirr  of 
Albany.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  various 
commercial  and  colonising  enterprises  which  took 
place ;  among  which  was  that  of  Mynheer  Adrian 
Block,  who  discovered  and  gave  a  name  to  Block 
Island,  since  famous  for  its  cheese  and  shall  barely 
confine  myself  to  that,  which  gave  birth  to  mis 
renowned  city. 

It  was  some  three  or  four  years  after  the  return 
of  the  immortal  Hendrick,  tnat  a  crew  of  honest, 
Low  Dutch  colonists  set  sail  from  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam for  the  shores  of  America.  It  is  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  history,  and  a  great  proof  of  the 
darkness  of  the  age,  and  the  lamentable  neglect  at 
the  noble  art  of  book-making,  since  so  indnstoioorij 
cultivated  by  knowing  sea-captains,  and  leaned 
supercargoes,  that  an  expedition  so  interesting  tad 
important  in  its  results,  should  be  passed  over  in 
utter  silence.  To  my  great-great-grandfather  am 
I  again  indebted  for  the  few  facts  I  am  enabled  to 
give  concerning  it ;  he  having  once  more  embarked 
for  this  country,  with  a  full  determination, as  he  said, 
of  ending  his  days  here ;  and  of  begetting  a  race  of  j 
Knickerbockers  that  should  rise  to  be  great  men 
in  the  land. 

The  ship  in  which  these  illustrious  adventurers 
set  sail  was  called  the  Goede  Fromr,  or  Good 
Woman,  in  compliment  to  the  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  West  India  Company,  who  was  allowed  by 
every  body  (except  her  husband)  to  be  a  sweet- 
tempered  lady,  when  not  in  liquor.  It  was  in 
truth  a  most  gallant  vessel,  of  the  most  approved 
Dutch  construction,  and  made  by  the  ablest  ship 
carpenters  of  Amsterdam,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
always  model  their  ships  after  the  fair  forms  of 
their  countrywomen.  Accordingly  it  had  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  beam,  one  hundred  feet  in  the  keel, 
and  one  hundred  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  stern 
post  to  the  tafiferel.  like  the  beauteous  model,  who 
was  declared  to  be  the  greatest  belle  in  Amsterdam, 
it  was  full  m  the  bows,  with  a  pah"  of  enonnoss  cat- 
heads, a  copper  bottom,  and  withal  a  most  prodi- 
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gious  poop !  The  architect,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  religious  man,  far  from  decorating  the  ship  with 
pagan  idols,  such  as  Jupiter,  Neptune,  or  Hercules, 
(which  heathenish  abominations,  I  hare  no  doubt, 
occasion  the  misfortunes  and  shipwreck  of  many 
a  noble  vessel),  he,  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  did 
landably  erect  for  a  head,  a  goodly  image  of  St. 
Nicholas,  equipped  with  a  low  broad-brimmed 
hat,  a  huge  pair  of  Flemish  trunk  hose,  and  a  pipe 
that  reached  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit.  Thus 
gallantly  furnished,  the  stanch  ship  floated  side- 
ways, like  a  majestic  goose,  out  of  the  harbour 
of  the  great  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  all  the  bells 
that  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  rung  a  triple 
bob-major  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

My  great-great-grandfather  remarks,  that  the 
voyage  was  uncommonly  prosperous,  for,  being 
under  the  especial  care  of  the  ever-revered  St 
Nicholas,  the  Goede  Vrouw  seemed  to  be  endowed 
with  qualities  unknown  to  common  vessels.  Thus 
she  made  as  much  lee-way  as  head-way,  could  get 
along  very  nearly  as  fast  with  the  wind  a-head  as 
when  it  was  a-poop,  and  was  particularly  great  in 
a  calm ;  in  consequence  of  which  singular  advan- 
tages, she  made  out  to  accomplish  her  voyage  in  a 
very  few  months,  and  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Gibbet  Island  K 

Here  lifting  up  their  eyes  they  beheld,  on  what 
is  at  present  called  the  Jersey  shore,  a  small  Indian 
village  pleasantly  embowered  in  a  grove  of  spread- 
ing elms,  and  the  natives  all  collected  on  the  beach, 
gazing  in  stupid  admiration  at  the  Goede  Vrouw. 
A  boat  was  immediately  despatched  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  them,  and  approaching  the  shore, 
hailed  them  through  a  trumpet  in  the  most  friendly 
terms ;  but  so  horribly  confounded  were  these  poor 
savages  at  the  tremendous  and  uncouth  sound  of 
the  Low  Dutch  language,  that  they  one  and  all  took 
to  their  heels,  scampered  over  the  Bergen  hills, 
nor  did  they  stop,  until  they  had  buried  themselves, 
head  and  ears,  m  the  marshes  on  the  other  side, 
where  they  all  miserably  perished  to  a  man ;  and 
their  bones  being  collected,  and  decently  covered 
bv  the  Tammany  Society  of  that  day,  formed  that 
singular  mound  called  Rattlesnake-hill,  which 
rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  salt  marshes,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  Newark  Causeway.  Animated 
by  this*  unlooked-for  victory,  our  valiant  heroes 
sprang  ashore  in  triumph,  took  possession  of  the 
soil  as  conquerors,  in  the  names  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  the  lords  states-general,  and  march- 
ing fearlessly  forward,  carried  the  village  of  Com- 
munipaw  by  storm,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
vigorously  defended  by  some  half  a  score  of  old 
squaws  and  poppooses.  On  looking  about  them 
they  were  so  transported  with  the  excellences  of 
the  place,  that  they  had  very  little  doubt  the  blessed 
St.  Nicholas  had  guided  them  thither,  as  the  very 
spot  whereon  to  settle  their  colony.  The  softness 
of  the  soil  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  driving 
of  piles ;  the  swamps  and  marshes  around  them 
afforded  ample  opportunities  for  the  constructing 
of  dykes  and  dams ;  the  shallowness  of  the  shore 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  building  of  docks 
— in  a  word,  this  spot  abounded  with  all  the  requi- 
sites for  the  foundation  of  a  great  Dutch  city.   On 

!_-•_  -  a  feithful  report,  therefore,  to  the  crew  of 


1  So  called,  because  one  Joeeph  Andrews,  a  pirate  and 
murderer,  wai  hanged  in  chains  on  that  island,  the  2.1d 
May,  J76D. 


the  Goede  Vrouw,  they  one  and  all  determined 
that  this  was  the  destined  end  of  their  voyage. 
Accordingly  they  descended  from  the  Goede  Vrouw, 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  goodly  groups,  as 
did  the  animals  of  yore  from  the  ark,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  thriving  settlement,  which  they 
called  by  the  Indian  name  Communipaw. 

As  all  the  world  is  doubtless  perfectly  acquainted 
with  Communipaw,  it  may  seem  somewhat  super- 
fluous to  treat  of  it  in  the  present  work  ;  but  my 
readers  will  please  to  recollect,  that  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  my  chief  desire  to  satisfy  the  present  age, 
yet  I  write  likewise  for  posterity,  and  have  to  con- 
sult the  understanding  and  curiosity  of  some  half 
a  score  of  centuries  yet  to  come ;  by  which  time 
perhaps,  were  it  not  for  this  invaluable  history, 
the  great  Communipaw,  like  Babylon,  Carthage, 
Nineveh,  and  other  great  cities,  might  be  perfectly 
extinctr— sunk  and  forgotten  in  its  own  mud — its 
inhabitants  turned  into  oysters1,  and  even  its 
situation  a  fertile  subject  of  learned  controversy 
and  hard-headed  investigation  among  indefatigable 
historians.  Let  me  then  piously  rescue  from 
oblivion,  the  humble  reliques  of  a  place,  which 
was  the  egg  from  whence  was  hatched  the  mighty 
city  of  New  York! 

Communipaw  is  at  present  but  a  small  village, 
pleasantly  situated  among  rural  scenery,  on  that 
beauteous  part  of  the  Jersey  shore  which  was 
known  in  ancient  legends  by  the  name  of  Pavonia*, 
and  commands  a  grand  prospect  of  the  superb  bay 
of  New  York.  It  is  within  but  half  an  hour's  sail 
of  the  latter  place,  provided  you  have  a  fair  wind, 
and  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  city.  Nay,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  which  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  experience,  that  on  a  clear  still  summer  even- 
ing, you  may  hear,  from  the  Battery  of  New  York, 
the  obstreperous  peals  of  the  broad-mouthed 
laughter  of  the  Dutch  negroes  at  Communipaw, 
who,  like  most  other  negroes,  are  famous  for  their 
risible  powers.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  on 
Sunday  evenings;  when,  it  is  remarked  by  an 
ingenious  and  observant  philosopher,  who  has 
made  great  discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city,  that  they  always  laugh  loudest ;  which  he 
attributes  to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  their 
holiday  clothes  on.  These  negroes  in  fact,  like  the 
monks  in  the  dark  ages,  engross  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  place,  and  being  infinitely  more  adventurous 
and  more  knowing  than  their  masters,  carry  on  all 
the  foreign  trade,  making  frequent  voyages  to  town 
in  canoes  loaded  with  oysters,  buttermilk,  and  cab- 
bages. They  are  great  astrologers,  predicting  the 
different  changes  of  weather  almost  as  accurately 
as  an  almanack;  they  are  moreover  exquisite 
performers  on  three  stringed  fiddles: — in  whistling, 
they  almost  boast  the  far-famed  powers  of  Orpheus 
his  lyre,  for  not  a  horse  or  an  ox  in  the  place,  when 
at  the  plough  or  before  the  waggon,  will  budge  a  foot 
until  he  hears  the  well-known  whistle  of  his  black 
driver  and  companion : — and  from  their  amazing 
skill  in  casting  up  accounts  upon  their  fingers,  they 
are  regarded  with  as  much  veneration  as  were  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  of  yore,  when  initiated  into 
the  sacred  quaternary  of  numbers. 

As  to  the  honest  burghers  of  Communipaw,  like 
wise  men  and  sound  philosophers,  they  never  look 

1  "  Men  by  inaction  degenerate  into  oysters."— Kaimes. 
*  Pavonia,  in  the  ancient  maps,  is  given  to  a  tract  of 
country  extending  from  Uobokcn  to  Axnboy. 
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beyond  their  pipes,nortrouble  their  heads  about  any 
affaire  out  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  bo 
that  they  live  in  profound  and  enviable  ignorance  of 
all  the  troubles,  anxieties,  and  revolutions  of  this 
distracted  planet.  I  am  even  told  that  many 
among  them  do  verilv  believe  that  Holland,  of 
which  they  have  heard  so  much  from  tradition,  is 
situated  somewhere  on  Long  Island — that  Spiking- 
devil  and  the  Narrows,  arc  the  two  ends  of  the 
world — that  the  country  is  still  under  the  dominion 
of  their  High  Mightinesses ;  and  that  the  city  of 
New  York  still  goes  by  the  name  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
They  meet  every  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  only 
tavern  in  the  place,  which  bears  as  a  sign,  a  square- 
headed  likeness  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  where  i 
they  smoke  a  silent  pipe  by  wav  of  promoting 
social  conviviality,  and  invariably  drink  a  mug  of 
cider  to  the  success  of  Admiral  Von  Trump,  who 
thev  imagine  is  still  sweeping  the  British  Channel, 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head. 

Communipaw,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  numerous 
little  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  this  most  beautiful 
of  cities,  which  are  so  many  strong-holds  and  fast- 
nesses, whither  the  primitive  manners  of  our  Dutch 
forefathers  have  retreated,  and  where  they  are 
cherished  with  devout  and  scrupulous  strictness. 
The  dress  of  the  original  settlers  is  handed  down 
inviolate,  from  father  to  son — the  identical  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  broad-skirted  coat,  and  broad-bot- 
tomed breeches,  continue  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  several  gigantic  knee-buckles  of 
ma*«y  silver,  are  still  in  wear,  thut  made  such 
gallant  display  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Cominunipaw.  The  language  likewise  continues 
unadulterated  by  barbarous  innovations ;  and  so 
critically  correct  is  the  village  schoolmaster  in  his 
dialect,  tliat  his  reading  of  a  Low  Dutch  psalm  has 
much  the  same  efTect  on  the  nerves  as  the  tiling 
of  a  hand-saw. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  trhirh  is  «••/  forth  the  true  Art  cf  aMkimj  a  Iiurna<n— 
tnp'ther  with  the  miraculous  Escape  of  a  preat  ?Titro-  i 
}»»//*  in  a  Fog— ami  the  biography  of  certain  Heroes  cf  ' 
Communipmuj. 

Having,  in  the  trifling  dignw-ion  wlr.eh  Con- 
cluded the  last  chapter,  dischargt'd  the  filial  duty 
which  the  city  of  New  York  owed  to  Communipaw  j 
as  being  the  mother  settlement  ;  and  having  given  ! 
a  faithful  picture  of  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  I 
return,  with  a  soothing  sentiment  «rf  self-approba- 
tion, to  dwell  upon  its  early  history.  The  crew  of 
the  Goede  Vrouw  being  soon  reinforced  by  fresh 
hnjiortations  from  Holland,  the  settlement  went 
iollily  on  increasing  in  magnitude  and  prosperity. 
The  neighbouring  Indians  in  a  short  time  became 
accustomed  to  the  uncouth  sound  of  the  Dutch 
language,  and  an  intercourse  gradually  took  place 
between  them  and  the  new-eomvrs.  the  Indians 
were  much  given  to  long  talks,  and  the  Dutch  to 
long  silence — in  this  particular,  therefore,  they 
accommodated  each  other  completely.  The  chiefs 
would  make  long  speeches  nlnnit  the  big  bull,  the 
wabash,  and  the  great  spirit,  to  which  the  others 
would  listen  very  nttentively,  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  grunt  pmh  tnyn-hrr — whereat  the  poor  savages 
were  wondrously  delighted.  They  instructed  the 
new  settlers  in  the  l>est  art  of  curing  and  smoking 
tobacco,  while  the  latter,  in  return,  made  them 


drunk  with  true  Hollands— and  then  teamed  then 
the  art  of  making  bargains. 

A  brisk  trade  for  furs  was  soon  opened ;  the 
Dutch  traders  were  scrupulously  honest  in  their 
dealings,  and  purchased  by  weight,  establishing  it 
as  an  invariable  table  of  avoirdupoise,  that  the 
hand  of  a  Dutchman  weighed  one  pound,  and  Us 
foot  two  ponnds.  It  is  true,  the  simple  Indian 
were  often  puzzled  by  the  great  disproportion 
between  bulk  and  weight,  for  let  them  place  i 
bundle  of  furs  never  so  large,  in  one  scale,  and  a 
Duteliman  put  his  hand  or  foot  in  the  other,  the 
bundle  was  sure  to  kick  the  beam — never  was  i 
package  of  furs  known  to  weigh  more  than  two 
pounds,  in  the  market  of  Communipaw  !  This  is 
a  singular  fact — but  I  have  it  direct  from  my  great- 
great-grandfather,  who  had  risen  to  considerable 
importance  in  the  colony,  being  promoted  to  the 
office  of  weigh-master,  on  account  of  the  uncom- 
mon heaviness  of  his  foot. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  globs 
began  now  to  assume  a  very  thriving  appearance, 
ana  were  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of 
the  Nieuw  Nederlandts  ;  on  account,  as  the  sage 
Vander  Donck  observes,  of  their  great  resemblance 
to  the  Dutch  Netherlands — which  indeed  was  truly 
remarkable,  excepting  that  the  former  were  rugged 
and  mountainous,  and  the  latter  level  and  marshy. 
About  this  time  the  tranquillity  of  the  Dutch  eofe- 
nists  was  doomed  to  suffer  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion. In  1614,  Captain  Sir  Samuel  Argal,  sailing 
under  a  commission  from  Dale,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, visited  the  Dutch  settlements  on  Hudson 
river,  and  demanded  their  submission  to  the 
English  crown  and  Virginia  dominion. — To  mil 
arrogant  demand,  as  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
resist  it,  thev  submitted  for  the  time,  like  discree* 
and  reasonable  men.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
valiant  Argal  molested  the  settlement  of  Com- 
munipaw ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  told  that  when 
his  vessel  first  hove  in  sight,  the  worthy  bmgben 
were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  fell  to 
smoking  their  pipes  with  astonishing  vehemence, 
insomuch  that  they  quickly  raised  a  cloud,  which, 
combining  with  the  surrounding  woods  and 
marshes,  completely  enveloped  and  concealed 
their  beloved  village ;  and  overhung  the  fair 
regions  of  Pavonia  : — so  that  the  terrible  Captain 
Argal  {Kissed  on,  totally  unsuspicious  that  a  snow/ 
little  Dutch  settlement  lay  snugly  couched  in  the 
mud,  under  cover  of  all  this  pestilent  vapour.  Ii 
commemoration  of  tliis  fortunate  escape,  the  wor- 
thy inhabitants  have  continued  to  smoke  almost 
without  intermission  unto  this  very'  day;  which 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  fog  nat 
often  hangs  over  Communipaw  of  a  clear  afternoon. 

U]>on  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  our  magnani- 
mous ancestors  took  full  six  months  to  recover 
their  wind,  liaving  been  exceedingly  discomposed 
by  the  consternation  and  hurry  of  affairs.  They 
then  called  a  council  of  safety,  to  smoke  over  the 
state  of  the  province.  After  six  months  move  of 
mature  deliberation,  during  which  nearly  five  hun- 
dred words  were  spoken,  and  almost  as  mseh 
tobacco  was  smoked  as  would  have  served  a  cer- 
tain modern  general  through  a  whole  winter's  cam- 
paign of  hard  drinking,  it  was  determined  to  fit 
out  an  armament  of  canoes,  and  despatch  them  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  search  if  peradventan 
some  more  sure  and  formidable  position  ought  not 
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>e  found,  where  the  colony  would  be  less  subject 
to  vexatious  visitations. 

This  perilous  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  tho 
superintendence  of  Mynheers  Oloffe  Van  Kortlandt, 
Abraham  Hardenbroeek,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  and 
Winant  Ten  Broeck— four  indubitably  great  men  ; 
but  of  whose  history,  although  I  hare  made  dili- 

Cit  inquiry,  I  can  learn  but  fettle  previous  to  their 
ring  Holland.  Nor  need  this  oecaskm  much 
surprise,  for  adventurers,  tike  prophets,  though 
they  make  great  noise  abroad,  have  seldom  mueh 
celebrity  in  their  own  countries  ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  overflowings  and  off-seourings  of 
»  country  are  mvariabl  v  composed  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  soiL  And  here  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing how  convenient  it  would  be  to  many  of  our 
great  men  and  great  families  of  doubtful  origin, 
could  they  have  the  privilege  of  the  heroes  of  yore, 
who,  whenever  their  origin  was  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, modestly  announced  themselves  descendants 
£rofn  a  god  ;  and  who  never  visited  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  what  they  told  some  cock-and-bull  stories 
heir  being  kings  and  princes  at  home.    This 

lial  trespass  on  the  truth,  though  it  has  occa- 

sally  been  plaved  off  by  some  pseudo  marquis, 

baronet,  and  other  illustrious  foreigners,  in  our 
land  of  good-natured  credulity,  has  been  com- 
pletely discountenanced  in  this  sceptical,  matter- 
of-fact  age.  And  I  even  question  whether  any 
tender  virgin,  who  was  accidentally  and  unaccount- 
ably enriched  with  a  bantling,  would  save  her 
.character  at  parlour  fire-oides  and  evening  tea 
parties,  by  ascribing  the  phenomenon  to  a  swan, 
m>  shower  of  gold,  or  a  river  god.  Thus  being  denied 
the  benefit  of  mythology  and  classic  fable,  I  should 
have  been  completely  at  a  loss  as  to  the  early 
biography  of  my  heroes,  had  not  a  gleam  of  light 
Imjsb  thrown  upon  their  origin  from  their  names. 

From  this  simple  means  have  I  been  enabled 
4o  gather  some  particulars  concerning  the  adven- 
turers in  question.  Van  Kortlandt,  for  instance, 
was  one  of  those  peripatetic  philosophers,  who  tax 
Providence  lor  a  livelihood,  and  like  Diogenes 
<anjoy  a  free  and  unincumbered  estate  in  sunshine. 
He  was  usually  arrayed  in  garments  suitable  to 
Us  fortune,  being  curiously  fringed  and  tangled 
by  the  hand  of  tone  ;  and  was  hehneted  with  an 
old  fragment  of  a  hat  which  had  acquired  the 
«hape  of  a  sugar  loaf ;  and  so  far  did  be  carry  his 
contempt  for  the  adventitious  distinction  of  dress, 
that  it  is  said,  the  remnant  of  a  shirt,  which 
covered  his  back,  and  dangled  like  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief out  of  a  hole  in  his  breeches,  was  never 
washed,  except  by  the  bountiful  showers  of  heaven. 
In  this  garb,  was  he  usually  to  be  seen,  sunning 
himself  at  noonday,  with  a  herd  of  philosophers 
of  the  same  sect,  on  the  side  of  the  great  canal  of 
Amsterdam.  lake  your  nobility  of  Europe,  he 
took  his  name  of  Kortlandt  (or  Lack-land)  from 
his  landed  estate,  which  lay  somewhere  in  Terra 


the  next  of  our  worthies,  might  I  have  had 
the  benefit  of  mythological  assistance,  the  want  of 
which  I  have  just  lamented,  I  should  have  made 
honourable  mention,  as  boasting  equally  illustrious 
pedigree  with  the  proudest  hero  of  antiquity.  His 
name  was  Van  Zandt,  which  being  freely  trans- 
lated, signifies  from  the  dirt,  meaning,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  like  Triptolemus,  Themis — the  Cyclops 
and  the  Titans,  he  sprang  from  dame  Terra,  or 


the  earth  !  This  supposition  is  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  his  size,  for  it  is  well  known  that  all  the 
progeny  of  mother  Earth  were  of  a  gigantic  stature ; 
and  Van  Zandt,  we  are  told,  was  a  tall  raw-boned 
man,  above  six  feet  high — with  an  astonishingly 
hard  head.  Nor  is  this  origin  of  the  illustrious 
Van  Zandt  a  whit  more  improbable  or  repugnant 
to  belief,  than  what  is  related  and  universally  ad- 
mitted of  certain  of  our  greatest,  or  rather  richest 
men  ;  who,  we  are  told  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
did  originally  spring  from  a  dunghill !  Of  the 
third  hero,  but  a  faint  description  has  reached  to 
this  time,  which  mentions,  that  he  was  a  sturdy, 
obstinate,  burly,  bustling  little  man  ;  and  from 
being  usually  equipped  with  an  old  pair  of  buck- 
skins, was  familiarly  dubbed  Harden  Broeck,  or 
Tough  Breech**. 

Ten  Broeck  completed  this  junto  of  adventurers. 
It  is  a  singular  but  ludicrous  fact,  which,  were  I 
not  scrupulous  in  recording  the  whole  truth,  I 
should  almost  be  tempted  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
as  incompatible  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of 
his  ton',  that  this  worthy  gentleman  should  likewise 
have  been  nicknamed  from  the  most  whimsical 
part  of  his  dress.  In  fact  the  small-clothes  seem 
to  have  been  a  very  important  garment  in  the 
eyes  of  our  venerated  ancestors,  owing  in  all 
probability  to  its  really  being  the  largest  article 
of  raiment  among  them.  The  name  of  Tcnbroeck 
or  Tin  Broeck,  is  indifferently  translated  into  Ten 
Breeches  and  Tin  Breeches  — the  high  Dutch 
commentators  inchne  to  the  former  opinion  ;  and 
ascribe  it  to  his  being  the  first  who  introduced 
into  tlie  settlement  the  ancient  Dutch  'fashion  of 
wearing  ten  pair  of  breeches.  But  the  most 
elegant  and  ingenious  writers  on  the  subject 
declare  in  favour  of  Tin  or  rather  Thin  Breeches; 
from  whence  they  infer,  that  he  was  a  poor  but 
merry  rogue,  whose  galligaskins  were  none  of  the 
soundest,  and  who  was  the  identical  author  of  that 
truly  philosophical  stanza  : 

"  Then  why  ■hould  we  quarrel  for  riches, 
Or  any  Mich  glittering  toys  ? 
A  light  heart  and  thin  pair  of  breeches 
Will  go  through  the  world,  my  brave  b^ye." 

Such  was  the  gallant  junto  chosen  to  conduct 
this  voyage  into  unknown  realms,  and  the  whole 
was  put  under  the  superintending  care  and  direc- 
tion of  Oloffe  Van  Kortlandt ;  who  was  held  in 
great  reverence  among  the  sages  of  Communipaw, 
for  the  variety  and  darkness  of  his  knowledge. 
Having,  as  I  before  observed,  passed  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  the  open  air,  among  the  peripatetic 
philosophers  of  Amsterdam,  he  had  become 
amazingly  well  acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  and  could  as  accurately  determine  when 
a  storm  was  brewing  or  a  squall  rising,  as  a 
dutiful  husband  can  foresee  from  the  brow  of  his 

Souse,  when  a  tempest  is  gathering  about  his  ears, 
e  was  moreover  a  great  seer  of  ghosts  and  goblins, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  omens  ;  but  what  especially 
recommended  him  to  public  confidence,  was  his 
marvellous  talent  of  dreaming,  for  there  never 
was  any  thing  of  consequence  happened  at  Com- 
munipaw, but  what  he  declared  he  had  previously 
dreamt  it ;  being  one  of  those  infallible  prophets 
that  always  predict  a  thing  after  it  has  come  to 
pass.  This  supernatural  gift  was  as  highly  valued 
among  the  burghers  of  Pavonia,  as  it  was  among 
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the  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity.  The  wise 
Ulysses  was  mora  indebted  to  hie  sleeping  than 
his  waking  momenta,  far  ill  hia  subtle  achieve- 
ments, and  seldom  undertook  any  great  exploit, 
without  first  soundly  sloeping  upon  it ;  and  tho- 
aame  may  truly  be  said  of  the  good  Van  Kort- 
landt,  who  was  thence  aptly  denominated,  Oloffe 
the  Dreamer. 

This  cautions  commander,  having  chosen  the 
crews  that  should  accompany  him  in  the  proposed 
expedition,  exhorted  tliem  to  repair  to  their  homes, 
take  a  good  night's  rest,  settle  all  family  affairs, 
and  make  their  wills,  before  departing  on  this 
Toyage  into  unknown  realms.  And  indeed  this 
last  wis  a  precaution  always  taken  by  our  fore 
fathers,  even  in  after-times,  when  they  became 
more  adventurous,  and  voyaged  to  Havcrstraw  or 
Kaatskill,  or  Groodt  Esopus,  or  any  other  far 
country  that  lay  beyond  the  great  waters  of  the 
Tappaan  Zee. 


Ann  now  the  rosy  blush  of  morn  began  to 
mantle  in  the  east,  and  soon  the  rising  sun, 
emerging  from  amidst  golden  and  purple  clouds, 
■bed  Lis  blithesome  rays  on  the  tin  weathercocks 
Of  Communipaw.  It  was  that  delicious  season  or 
the  ysar  when  Nature,  breaking  from  the  chilling 
thraldom  of  old  Winter,  like  a  blooming  damsel 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  sordid  old  father,  threw 
herself  blushing  with  ten  thousand  charms,  into 
the  arms  of  youthful  Spring.  Every  tufted  copse 
and  blooming  grove  resounded  with  the  notes  of 
hymeneal  love.  The  very  insects,  as  they  sipped  the 
dew  that  gemmed  the  tender  grass  of  the  meadows, 

{"oinod  in  the  joyous  epithalamium — the  virgin 
lud  timidly  put  forth  its  blushes,  "the  voice  of 
the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land,"  and  the  heart 
of  man  dissolved  away  in  tenderness.  Oh  t 
sweet  Theocritus  !  had  I  thino  oaten  reed,  where- 
with tbou  erst  did  charm  the  gay  Sicilian  plains 
— or  Oh  !  gentle  Bion  !  thy  pastoral  pipe,  wherein 
the  happy  swain*  of  the  Lesbian  nle  so  much 
delighted  ; — then  might  I  attempt  to  sing,  in  soft 
Bucolic  or  negligent  Idyllium,  the  rural  beauties 
of  the  scene— but  having  nothing,  save  this  jaded 
noose-quill,  wherewith  to  wing  my  flight,  I  must 
fain  resign  oil  poetic  disportings  of  the  fancy,  and 
pursue  nvy  narrative  in  humble  prose  ;  comforting 
myself  with  tho  hope,  that  though  it  may  not  steal 
so  sweetly  upon  the  imagination  of  my  reader,  yet 
may  it  commend  itself,  with  virgin  modesty,  to  his 
better  judgment,  clothed  in  the  chaste  and  simple 
garb  of  truth.  No  sooner  did  tho  first  rays  of 
cheerful  Phoebus  dart  into  the  windows  of  Com- 
munipaw, than  the  little  settlement  was  all  in 
motion.  Forth  issued  from  his  castle  the  sage 
Van  Korthndt,  and  soiling  a  conch-shell,  blew  a 
far-resounding  blast,  that  soon  summoned  all  his 
lusty  followers.  Then  did  they  trudge  resolutely 
down  to  tho  water-side,  escorted  by  a  multitude  of 
relatives  and  friends,  who  all  went  down,  as  the 
common  phrase  expresses  it,  "to  see  them  off." 
And  this  shows  the  antiquity  of  those  long  family 
.      .  Uf 


about  to  depart  for 
The  good  OloOebt 
of  three  canoes,  and  hoisted  hia  flag 
little  round  Dutch  boat,  shaped  not  unlike  a  tali, 
which  bad  formerly  been  the  '  "    * 
Goods  Vronw. 


Jy-boat  of  tie 


■he  jelly-* 
,  all  being 

beach,  who  continued  shouting  after  them,  erst 
when  out  of  hearing, wishing  them  a  happy  voyage; 
advising  them  to  take  good  care  of  UunBjah-ss, 
not  to  get  drownod— with  an  abundance  other  of 
those  sage  and  invaluable  cautious  generally  gives 
by  landsmen  to  such  as  go  down  to  the  set  it 
ships,  and  adventure  noon  the  deep  waters,  la 
tho  mean  while  the  voyagers  cheerily  urged  their 
'*      crystal  bosom  of  the  bay,  sad 


n  left  b. 


all  ages,  sixes,  at 


Pavonia.  And  first  they  touched 
islands  which  lie  nearly  opposite  ■ 
and  which  are  said  to  have  been  Drongm  ntte 
existence  about  the  time  of  the  great  irruption  of 
the  Hudson,  when  it  broke  through  the  UighEaoss 
and  made  its  way  to  the  ocean1.  For  in  Oil*  tre- 
mendous uproar  of  the  waters,  we  are  told  that 
many  huge  fragments  of  rock  and  land  were  rent 
from  the  mountains  and  swept  down  by  this  rtus- 
away  river  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  ;  where  book 
of  them  ran  aground  on  the  shoals  jnot  oppaaat 
Communipaw,and  formed  the  identical  islands  ■ 
question,  white  others  drifted  oat  to  sea,  and  wen 
never  heard  of  rooro  I  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  feel 
is,  that  the  rock  which  forma  the  basis  of  these 
MaUdS,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Highlands ; 
and  moreover  one  or  our  philosophers,  who  has 
diligently  compared  the  agreement  of  their  respec- 
tive surfaces,  has  even  gone  so  far  aa  to  assort 
me,  in  confidence,  that  Gibbet  Island  was  origin- 
ally  nothing  more  nor  loss  than  a  wort  on  Anthony's 


they  doubted  much  it  might  be  the  abode  of 
aemons  and  spirits,  which  in  those  days  did  greatly 
abound  throughout  this  savage  and  pagan  country. 
Just  at  this  bine  a  shoal  of  jolly  porpoises  came  rail- 
ing and  tumbling  by,  turning  up  their  sleek  side*  Is 
the  sun,  and  spouting  op  the  briny  element  m 
sparkling  showers.  No  sooner  did  the  sage  Ok* 
mark  this,  than  he  was  greatly  rejoiced.  "  This," 
exclaimed  he, "  if  I  mistake  not,  augurs  well— 
me  porpoise  is  a  fat,  well  conditioned  Bah — s 
burgomaster  among  fishes — hia  looks  betoken  esse, 
plenty  and  prosperity — I  greatly  admire  thai  round 


"1/.     .  ... 
sexes,  laden  with  bundles  and  I 
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fist  fish,  and  doubt  not  but  this  is  a  happy  omen  of 
the  success  of  our  undertaking."  So  saying,  he 
directed  his  squadron  to  steer  in  the  track  of  these 
alderman  fishes. 

Turning,  therefore,  directly  to  the  left,  they 
swept  up  the  strait,  vulgarly  called  the  East  River. 
Ana  here  the  rapid  tide  wlych  courses  through 
this  strait,  seizing  on  the  gallant  tub  in  which 
Commodore  Van  Kortlandt  had  embarked,  hur- 
ried it  forward  with  a  velocity  unparalleled  in  a 
Dutch  boat  navigated  by  Dutchmen;  insomuch 
that  the  good  commodore,  who  had  all  his  life  long 
been  accustomed  only  to  the  drowsy  navigation  of 
canals,  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  some  supernatural  power, 
and  that  the  jolly  porpoises  were  towing  them  to 
seme  fair  haven  that  was  to  fulfil  all  their  wishes 
and  expectations.  Thus  borne  away  by  the  resist- 
less current,  they  doubled  that  boisterous  point  of 
land,  sines  called  Corker's  Hook1,  and  leaving  to 
the  right  the  rich  winding  cove  of  the  Wallabout, 
where  our  infant  navy  is  now-a-days  put  out  to 
anna,  they  drifted  into  a  magnificent  expanse  of 
water,  surrounded  by  pleasant  shores,  whose  ver- 
dure was  extremely  refreshing  to  the  eye.  While 
the  voyagers  were  looking  around  them,  on  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  serene  and  sunny  lake,  they 
beheld,  at  a  distance,  a  crew  of  painted  savages, 
busily  employed  in  fishing,  who  seemed  more  like 
the  genii  of  this  romantic  region — their  slender 
lightly  balanced  like  a  feather  on  the  undu- 
surface  of  the  bay. 

At  sight  of  these,  the  hearts  of  the  heroes  of 
Communipaw  were  not  a  little  troubled.  But  as 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  at  the  bow  of  the 
commodore's  boat,  was  stationed  a  very  valiant 
man,  named  Hendrick  Kip,  (which  being  inter- 
preted, means,  chicken,  a  name  given  him  m  token 
of  his  courage.)  No  sooner  did  he  behold  these 
varlet  heathens  than  he  trembled  with  excessive 
valour,  and  although  a  good  half  mile  distance  he 
seized  a  musquetoon  that  lay  at  hand,  and  turning 
away  his  head,  fired  it  most  intrepidly  in  the  face 
of  ^  the  blessed  sun.  The  blundering  weapon  re- 
coiled and  gave  the  valiant  Kip  an  ignominious 
kick,  that  laid  him  prostrate  with  uplifted  heels 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  But  such  was  the  effect 
of  this  tremendous  fire,  that  the  wild  men  of  the 
woods,  struck  with  consternation,  seized  hastily 
upon  their  paddles,  and  shot  away  into  one  of  the 
deep  inlets  of  the  Long-Island  shore. 

This  signal  victory  gave  new  spirits  to  the  hardy 
voyagers,  and  in  honour  of  the  achievement  they 
pave  the  name  of  the  valiant  Kip  to  the  surround- 
ing bay,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  called  Kip's 
Bat,  from  that  time  to  the  present  The  heart 
of  the  good  Van  Kortlandt — who,  having  no  land 
of  his  own,  was  a  great  admirer  of  other  people's 
—expanded  at  the  sumptuous  prospect  of  rich 
unsettled  country  around  him,  and  falling  into  a 
delicious  reverie,  he  straightway  began  to  riot  in 
the  possession  of  vast  meadows  of  salt  marsh,  and 
interminable  patches  of  cabbages.  From  this  de- 
lectable vision  he  was  all  at  once  awakened  by  the 
sudden  turning  of  the  tide,  which  would  soon  have 
hurried  him  from  this  land  of  promise,  had  not  the 
discreet  navigator  given  signal  to  steer  for  shore ; 
where  they  accordingly  landed  hard  by  the  rocky 
heights  of  Belle vue — that  happy  retreat,  where  our 

»  Properly  spelt  hotck,  i.  0.  a  point  of  land. 


jolly  aldermen  eat  for  the  good  of  the  city,  and  fist- 
ten  the  turtle  that  are  sacrificed  on  civic  solemnities. 

Here,  seated  on  the  green  sward,  by  the  side  of 
a  small  stream  that  ran  sparkling  among  the  grass, 
'  they  refreshed  themselves  after  the  toils  of  the 
seas,  by  feasting  lustily  on  the  ample  stores  which 
they  had  provided  for  this  perilous  voyage.  Thus 
having  well  fortified  their  deliberative  powers,  they 
fell  into  an  earnest  consultation,  what  was  further 
to  be  done.  This  was  the  first  council  dinner  ever 
eaten  at  Bellevue  by  Christian  burghers;  and 
here,  as  tradition  relates,  did  originate  the  great 
family  feud  between  the  Hardenbroecks  and  the 
Tenbroecks,  which  afterwards  had  a  singular  in- 
fluence on  the  building  of  the  city.  The  sturdy 
Hardenbroeck,  whose  eyes  had  been  wondrously 
delighted  with  the  salt  marshes,  that  spread  their 
reeking  bosoms  along  the  coast,  at  the  bottom  of 
Kip's  Bay,  counselled  by  all  means  to  return 
thither,  and  found  the  intended  city.  This  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  unbending  Tenbroeck, 
and  many  testy  arguments  passed  between  them. 
The  particulars  of  this  controversy  have  not 
reached  ns,  which  is  ever  to  be  lamented;  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  sage  Oloffe  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute,  by  determining  to  explore  still  further 
in  the  route  which  the  mysterious  porpoises  had  so 
clearly  pointed  out :  whereupon  the  sturdy  Tough 
Breeches  abandoned  the  expedition,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  in  a  fit  of  great 
wrath  peopled  all  that  tract  of  country,  which  has 
continued  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hardenbroecks 
unto  this  very  day. 

By  this  time  the  jolly  Phoebus,  like  some  wanton 
urchin,  sporting  on  the  side  of  a  green  hill,  began 
to  roll  down  the  declivity  of  the  heavens ;  and  now, 
the  tide  having  once  more  turned  in  their  favour, 
the  resolute  Pavonians  again  committed  them- 
selves to  its  discretion,  and  coasting  along  the 
western  shores,  were  borne  towards  the  straits  of 
Blackwell's  Island.  And  here  the  capricious  wan- 
derings of  the  current  ocasioned  not  a  little  marvel 
and  perplexity  to  these  illustrious  mariners.  Now 
would  they  be  caught  by  the  wanton  eddies,  and, 
sweeping  round  a  jutting  point,  would  wind  deep 
into  some  romantic  little  cove,  that  indented  the 
fair  island  of  Manna-bata ;  now  were  they  hurried 
narrowly  bv  the  very  bases  of  impending  rocks, 
mantled  with  the  flaunting  grape-vine,  and  crowned 
with  groves  that  threw  a  broad  shade  on  the  waves 
beneath ;  and  anon  they  were  borne  away  into  the 
mid-channel,  and  wafted  along  with  a  rapidity  that 
very  much  discomposed  the  sage  Van  kortlandt, 
who,  as  he  saw  the  land  swiftly  receding  on  either 
side,  began  exceedingly  to  doubt  that  terra  firms 
was  giving  them  the  slip. 

wherever  the  voyagers  turned  their  eyes,  a  new 
creation  seemed  to  bloom  around.  No  signs  of 
human  thrift  appeared  to  check  the  delicious  wild- 
ness  of  nature,  who  here  revelled  in  all  her  luxu- 
riant variety.  Those  hills,  now  bristled,  like  the 
fretful  porcupine,  with  rows  of  poplars,  (vain,  up- 
start plants !  minions  of  wealth  and  fashion !)  were 
then  adorned  with  the  vigorous  natives  of  tho  soil* 
The  lordly  oak,  the  generous  chesnut,  the  graceful 
elm — while  here  and  there  the  tulip-tree  reared 
his  majestic  head,  the  giant  of  the  forest — where 
now  are  seen  the  gay  retreats  of  luxury — villas 
half  buried  in  twilight  bowers,  whence  the  amorous 
flute  oft  breathes  the  sighings  of  some  city  swain — 
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then*  the  fish-hawk  built  his  solitary  nest,  on  some 
dry  tree,  that  overlooked  hia  watery  domain.  The 
timid  dwr  fed  undisturbed  along  those  shores  now 
hal lowed  by  the  lover's  moonlight  walk,  and  printed 
by  the  slender  ftiot  of  lieauty ;  ami  a  savage  soli- 
tude c  <tcnded  over  thos»k  happy  region*,  where  now 
are  reared  tlitf  tfatoly  towers  of  the  Joneses,  the 
Schcniierhorocs,  and  the  Khinelan ilers. 

Thus  gliding  in  silent  wonder  through  tlie*»e 
new  and  unknown  scenes,  the  gallant  squadron  of 
PatoMH  swept  by  the  foot  of  a  promontory,  that 
Btrutt.'d  forth  boldly  into  the  wave*,  and  seemed 
to  frown  upon  them  a*  they  brawled  ngain«t  its 
base.  TIiih  is  the  bluff  well  known  to  modern 
murium*  by  the  name  of  Uracie's  Point,  from  the 
fair  cawtle  whieh,  like  an  elephant,  it  carries  upon 
its  Iwck.  And  here  broke  ujkiu  their  view  a  wild 
and  varied  pro**|H  e:t  where  land  and  water  were 
bounteously  int'.'nnin^ied,  as  though  they  had  cotn- 
lun»'d  t>>  heighten  and  set  off  eaeh  other's  charms. 
To  their  ri^'h*  lay  the  stnl^v-  point  of  DlarkwelPd 
lslaii'1,  dress-.-d  -in  the  fresh  pirnitnre  of  living 
green :  lieyond  it  stretched  the  pleasant  eoart  of 
$und>wi<*k,  ami  the  small  harbour  \sell  known  bv 
the  name  of  1  billet's  Cove — a  place  infamous,  m 
latter  <lavs,  bv  reason  of  its  being  the  haunt  of 
pirates  who  infest  these  seas,  robbing  orehards 
and  wuter-melnn  patches,  and  insulting  gr-iitleiucn 
navigators,  when  voyaging  in  their  pleasure-boats. 
To  tin;  left  lay  a  deep  bay,  or  rather  creek,  gnure- 
fully  receded  between  shores  fringi*d  with  forests, 
and  forming  p.  kind  of  vista,  through  which  were 
beheld  the  silver  regions  of  llncrleuiyMorrissania, 
and  East  Cluster.  Here  the  eye  reposed  with 
delight  on  a  richly  wooded  country,  diversified  by 
tnfted  knolls,  shadowy  intervals,  and  waving  lines 
of  upland,  dwelling  alnive  eaeh  other;  while  over 
the  whole,  the  purple  mists  of  spring  diffused  a 
hue  of  soft  voluptuousness. 

Just  before  them  the  grand  course  of  the  stream 
making  a  nudden  bend,  wound  among  embowered 
promontories  and  shores  of  emerald  verdure,  that 
seemed  to  molt  iiit«i  the  wave.  A  character  of 
gentleness  and  mild  fertility  prevailed  around. 
The  sun  had  just  descended,  and  the  thin  haze  of 
twilight,  like  a  transparent  veil  drawn  o\er  the 
bosom  of  virgiu  beauty,  heightened  the  charms 
whieh  it  half  concealed.  Ah !  witching  scenes  of  foul 
delusion !  Ah  !  hapless  voyagers,  ga /.in g  with  sim- 
ple wonder  on  these  f'irceau  shores!  Such,  alas ! 
are  th-y,  p.»or  easy  souls,  who  listen  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  wiekinl  world—  treacherous  are  its  smiles, 
fatal  \t<  caresses.  Me  who  yields  to  its  enticements 
launch: -s  upon  a  whelming  tide,  nnd  trusts  his 
feeble  burl;  among  the  dimpling  eddies  of  a  whirl- 
pool !  And  thus  it  fared  with  the  worthies  of 
Pavotiia,  who,  little  mistrusting  the  guileful  scene 
bclbr  *  them,  drifted  quietly  on,  until  they  were 
amused  by  an  uncommon  tossing  and  agitation  of 
their  vss-ls.  l-'or  now  the  late  dimpling  currcut 
began  to  brawl  :i  round  them,  and  the  waves  to 
boil  and  foam  with  horrific  fury.  Awakened  as 
if  fri.im  a  dream,  the  astonished  Olohu  bawled 
aloml  to  put  about,  but  his  words  were  lost  amid 
the  roaring  of  the  waters.  And  now  ensued 
a  scene  of  direful  consternation:  at  one  time 
they  were  Iwrne,  with  dreadful  velocity,  among 
tumultuous  breakers,  at  another  hurried  down 
boisterous  rapids.  Now  they  were  nearly  dashed 
upo>i  tin;   Hen   and   Chickens  (infamous  rocks! 


more  voracious  than  Scylla  and  her  whelp* ;)  and 
anon  they  seemed  sinking  into  yawning  gulfs  tint 
threatened  to  entomb  them  beneath  the  war*. 
All  the  elements  combined  to  produce  a  hideous 
confusion.  The  waters  raged — the  winds  bowk- 1 
— and,  as  they  wero  hurried  along,  several  of  the 
astonished  mariners  beheld  the  rocks  and  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  shores  driving  through  die  air! 

At  length  the  mighty  tub  of  Commodore  Van 
Kurt  land:  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  that  tre- 
mendous whirlpool  called  the  Pot,  where  it  «* 
whirled  about  in  giddy  mares,  until  the  senses  <rf 
the  good  commander  and  his  crew  were  over- 
powered by  the  horror  of  the  scene,  and  th» 
strangeness  of  the  revolution.  How  the  gallant 
squadron  of  Pavonia  was  snatched  from  the  jaw* 
of  this  modern  Charybdis,  has  never  been  tru!y 
made  known  ;  for  so  many  survived  to  tell  th» 
tale,  and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful !  told  it  in  » 
many  different  ways,  tliat  there  has  ever  prevailed 
a  great  variety  of  opinions  on  tlie  subject.  A*  t* 
the  commodore  and  his  crew,  when  they  came  to 
their  s*.*iis"s  they  found  themselves  stranded  on 
the  Long-Inland  shore.  The  worthy  commodore, 
indeed,  used  to  relate  manv  and  wonderful  stork's 
of  his  adventures  in  this  time  of  peril,  which,  by 
his  account,  did  far  exceed  those  of  the  sageClysm 
in  the  straits  of  Charvbdis.  For  he  saw  spectres 
flying  in  the  air,  an  A  beard  the  yelling  of  hob- 
goblins, and  put  his  hand  into  the  Pot  when  they 
were  whirled  around,  and  found  the  water  scalding 
hot,  and  beheld  several  uncouth -looking  behup 
seated  on  rocks,  and  skimming  it  with  huge  ladVs; 
but  particularly  he  declared  with  great  exultation, 
that  he  saw  the  losel  porpoises,  which  had  betiayed 
them  into  this  j»eril,  some  broiling  on  the  Gridiron, 
and  others  hissing  in  the  Prying-pan. 

These,  however,  were  considered  by  many  at 
mere  phantasies  of  the  commodore's  imagination, 
while  he  lay  in  a  trance;  especially  as  he  was  iQdowii 
to  be  given  to  dreaming ;  and  the  truth  of  thetp  h»i 
never  been  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  certain, 
however,  tliat  to  the  accounts  of  Oloffe  and  his 
followers  may  be  traced  the  various  tradition 
handed  down  of  this  marvellous  strait :  as  how  the 
devil  has  been  seen  there,  sitting  astride  of  the 
Hog's  Bark  and  playing  on  the  fiddle — how  he  broil* 
fish  there  bcfiire  a  storm ;  and  many  other  stories 
in  whieh  we  must  be  cautions  of  putting  too  much 
faith.  In  consequence  of  all  these  terrific c*trann- 
ttauees,  tht!  Pavonian  commander  gave  this  pxffl 
the  name  of  H die -gat,  or  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted, Hrll-gate '  ;  which  it  continues  to  bear  at 
the  presjcnt  day. 

1  Thf  8  i«  a  narrow  strait  in  the  Sound,  nt  the  distance  of 
six  miles  above  New-York.  It  is  dangerous  to  afaippinf.i 
unlet*  under  the  care  of  skilful  pilot*,  by  reason  of  name- 
rout  rock*,  shelves,  and  whirlpool*.  The*c  have  received 
mi  miry  appellation*,  rach  a*  the  gridiron,  frying-pan.  hnji 
lurk.  put.  Ac.;  and  are  very  violent  and  turbuUmt  a: 
en-tain  times  of  tide  Certain  wise  men  who  instruct  thaw 
modern  days  have  anftened  the  abme  charactcrtaic  aamr 
into  Hurl-gate,  which  means  nothing.  I  leave  thm  to  gin 
their  own  etymology.  Th«  name  aa  given  by  oor  aatfcorii 
supported  by  the  map  hi  Vauder  Donck's  History,  pub- 
lished in  16*6,  by  Ogilris's  History  of  America.  1671,  a* 
fcL*>  by  a  journal  still  extant,  written  in  the  16th  ceniurj. 
anil  tt>  be  found  in  Hazard's  State  Papers.  And  an  oh! 
MS.  written  in  French,  speaking  of  various  alterations  in 
names  about  this  city,  observes  **  Dc  Htll-f*t%  tron  d  Esfrr, 
i'.d  ont  (ait  ileU-gmt :,  parte  dlSnfsr." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

J7mt  the  Heroes  of  Communipaw  returned  somewhat  wiser 
than  they  went-  •  and  how  the  sage  Oloffe  dreamed  a 
Dream — and  the  Dream  that  he  dreamed. 

The  darkness  of  night  had  closed  upon  this  dis- 
astrous day,  and  a  doleful  night  was  it  to  the  ship- 
wrecked Pavonians,  whose  ears  were  incessantly 
assailed  with  the  raffing  of  the  elements,  and  the  howl- 
ing of  the  hobgoblins  that  infested  this  perfidious 
strait.  But  when  the  morning  dawned,  the  horrors 
of  the  preceding  evening  had  passed  away ;  rapids, 
breakers,  and  whirlpools,  had  disappeared  ;  the 
stream  again  ran  smooth  and  dimpling,  and  having 
changed  its  tide,  rolled  gently  hack,  towards  the 
quarter  where  lay  their  much-regretted  home. 

The  woe-begone  heroes  of  Communipaw  eyed 
each  other  with  rueful  countenances ;  their 
squadron  had  been  totally  dispersed  by  the  late 
disaster.  Some  were  cast  upon  the  western  shore, 
where,  headed  by  one  Rukff  Hopper,  they  took 
possession  of  all  the  country  lying  about  the  Six- 
nule-stone  ;  which  is  held  by  the  Hoppers  at  this 
present  writing.  The  Waldrons  wore  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  a  distant  coast,  where,  having 
with  them  a  jug  of  genuine  Hollands,  they  were 
enabled  to  conciliate  the  savages,  setting  up  a  kind 
of  tavern ;  from  whence,  it  is  said,  did  spring  the 
air  town  of  Haerlem,  in  which  their  descendants 
have  ever  since  continued  to  be  reputable  pub- 
licans. As  to  the  Suydams,  they  were  thrown  upon 
the  Long-Island  coast,  and  may  still  be  found  in 
those  parts.  But  the  most  singular  luck  attended 
the  great  Tenbroeck,  who,  falling  overboard,  was 
miraculously  preserved  from  sinking  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  nether  garments.  Thus  buoyed  up, 
he  floated  on  the  waves,  like  a  merman,  until  he 
landed  safely  on  a  rock,  where  he  was  found  the 
next  morning  busily  drying  his  many  breeches  in 
the  sunshine. 

I  forbear  to  treat  of  the  long  consultation  of  our 
adventurers — how  they  determined  that  it  would 
not  do  to  found  a  city  in  this  diabolical  neighbour- 
hood, and  how  at  length,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
they  ventured  once  more  upon  the  briny  element, 
and  steered  their  course  back  for  Communipaw. 
Ssjffiec  it,  in  simple  brevity,  to  say,  tliat  after  toil- 
ing back  througn  the  scenes  of  their  yesterday's 
voyage,  they  at  length  opened  the  souUiern  point 
-of  Manna-hata,  and  gained  a  distant  view  of  their 
beloved  Communipaw.  And  here  they  were  op- 
posed by  an  obstinate  eddy,  that  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  exhausted  mariners.  Weary  and 
dispirited,  tliey  could  no  longer  make  head  against 
the  power  of  the  tide,  or  rather,  as  some  will  have 
it,  of  old  Neptune,  who,  anxious  to  guide  them  to  a 
spot  whereon  should  be  founded  his  stronghold  in 
this  western  world,  sent  half  a  score  of  potent 
billows,  that  rolled  the  tub  of  Commodore  Van 
Kortlandt*  high  and  dry,  on  the  shores  of  Manna- 
hata. 

Having  thus  in  a  manner  been  guided  by  a  super- 
natural power  to  this  delightsome  island,  their 
first  care  was  to  light  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree,  that  stood  upon  the  point  at  present  called 
the  Battery.  Then  gathering  together  great  store  of 

rem  which  abounded  en  the  shore,  and  emptying 
contents  of  their  wallets,  they  prepared  and 
made  a  sumptuous  council  repast.  The  worthy 
Van  Kortlandt  was  observed  to  be  particularly 


zealous  in  his  devotions  to  the  trencher  ;  for  hav- 
ing thft  r^JFftft  tit  thft  ft«pftflitinm  ftapgniqlly  wftmmi^j 

to  his  cars,  he  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  eat 

Erofoundly  for  the  public  good.  In  proportion  as 
e  filled  himself  to  the  very  brim  with  the  dainty 
viands  before  him,  did  the  heart  of  this  excellent 
burgher  seem  to  rise  up  towards  his  throat,  until 
he  seemed  crammed  and  almost  choked  with  good 
eating  and  good  nature.  And  at  such  tunes 
it  is,  when  a  man's  heart  is  in  his  throat,  that  he 
may  more  truly  be  said  to  speak  from  it,  and  his 
speeches  abound  with  kindness  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Thus  the  worthy  Olafie  having  swallowed 
the  last  possible  morsel,  and  washed  it  down  with 
a  fervent  potation,  felt  his  heart  yearning,  and  his 
whole  frame  in  a  manner  dilating  with  unbounded 
benevolence.  Every  thing  around  him  seemed 
excellent  and  delightful ;  and,  laying  his  hands  on 
each  side  of  his  capacious  periphery,  and  rolling 
his  half-closed  eyes  around  on  the  beautiful  diver- 
sity of  land  and  water  before  him,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  fist  half-smothered  voice,  *  What  a  charming 
prospect !"  The  words  died  away  in  his  throat — 
he  seemed  to  ponder  on  the  fair  scene  for  a  moment 
— his  eyelids  heavily  closed  over  their  orbs — his 
head  drooped  upon  his  bosom — he  slowly  sunk 
upon  the  green  turf^  and  a  deep  sleep  stole  gra- 
dually npon  hhTL 

And  the  sago  Oloffe  dreamed  a  dream — and  lo, 
the  good  St.  Nicholas  came  riding  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  in  that  self-same  waggon  wherein  he 
brings  his  yearly  presents  te  children ;  and  he 
came  and  descended  hard  by  where  the  heroes  of 
Communipaw  had  made  their  late  repast.  And  the 
shrewd  Van  Kortlandt  knew  him  by  his  broad  hat, 
bis  long  pipe,  and  the  resemblance  which  he  bore 
to  the  figure  on  the  bow  of  the  Goede  Vrouw. 
And  he  lit  his  pipe  by  the  fire,  and  he  sat  himself 
down  and  smoked  ;  and  as  he  smoked,  the  smoke 
from  his  pipe  ascended  into  the  air  and  spread 
like  a  cloud  overhead.  And  the  sage  Oloffe  be- 
thought him,  and  he  hastened  and  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  saw  that  the 
smoke  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  country  ; 
and  as  he  considered  it  more  attentively,  he  fancied 
that  the  great  volume  of  smoke  assumed  a  variety 
of  marvellous  forms,  where  in  dim  obscurity  he 
saw  shadowed  out  palaces  and  domes  and  lofty 
spires,  all  which  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  theia 
faded  away,  until  the  whole  rolled  off,  and  nothing 
but  the  green  woods  were  left.  And  when  St. 
Nicholas  had  smoked  his  pipe,  he  twisted  it  in  his 
hat-band,  and  laying  his  finger  beside  his  nose, 

fsve  the  astonished  Van  Kortlandt  a  very  signi- 
cant  look  ;  then  mounting  his  waggon,  he  re- 
turned over  the  tree  tops  and  disappeared. 

And  Van  Kortlandt  awoke  from  his  sleep  greatly 
instructed,  and  he  aroused  his  companions  and 
related  to  them  his  dream  :  and  interpreted  it, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  St.  Nicholas  that  they  should 
settle  down  and  build  the  city  here.  And  that  the 
smoke  of  the  pipe  was  a  type  how  vast  should  be 
the  extent  of  the  city  ;  inasmuch  as  the  volumes 
of  its  smoke  should  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  And  they  all  with  one  voice  assented  to 
the  interpretation,  excepting  Mynheer  Tenbroeck, 
who  declared  the  meaning  to  be,  that  it  should  be 
a  city  wherein  a  little  fire  should  occasion  a  great 
smoke,  or,  in  other  words,  a  very  vapouring  little 
city — both  which  interpretations  have  strangely 
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come  to  pass  !  The  great  object  of  their  perilous 
expedition,  therefore,  being  thus  happily  accom- 
plished, the  voyagers  returned  merrily  to  Com- 
munipaw,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
rejoicings.  And  here  calling  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  wise  men  and  the  dignitaries  of  Pavonia, 
they  related  the  whole  history  of  their  voyage  and 
of  the  dream  of  Oloffe  Van  Kortlandt.  And  the 
people  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  blessed  the  good 
St  Nicholas ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  sage 
Van  Kortlandt  was  held  in  more  honour  than  ever 
for  his  great  talent  at  dreaming,  and  was  pro- 
nounced a  most  useful  citizen  and  a  right  good 
man — when  he  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  an  attempt  at  Etymology— and  of  the  founding 
of  the  great  City  of  Sew  Amsterdam*. 

The  original  name  of  the  island,  whereon  the 
squadron  of  Communipaw  was  thus  propitiously 
thrown,  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute,  and  has 
already  undergone  considerable  vitiation — a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  instability  of  all  sublunary 
things,  and  the  vanity  of  all  our  hopes  of  lasting 
fame  ;  for  who  can  expect  his  name  will  live  to 
posterity,  when  even  the  names  of  mighty  islands 
are  thus  soon  lost  in  contradiction  and  uncertainty  I 
The  name  most  current  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
is  likewise  countenanced  by  the  great  historian 
Vander  Donck,  is  Manhattan  ;  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  a  custom  among  the  squaws,  in 
the  early  settlement,  of  wearing  men's  hats,  as  is 
still  done  among  many  tribes.  "  Hence,"  as  we 
are  told  by  an  old  governor,  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  wag,  and  flourished  almost  a  century  since, 
and  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  wits  of  Philadelphia — 
"  Hence  arose  the  appellation  of  man-hat-on,  first 
given  to  the  Indians,  and  afterwards  to  the 
island  :"  a  stupid  joke  ! — but  well  enough  for  a 
governor. 

Among  the  more  venerable  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  is  that  valuable  history  of  the 
American  possessions,  written  by  master  Richard 
Blomc,  in  1687  !,  wherein  it  is  called  Manhadacs 
and  Manahannet ;  nor  must  I  forget  the  excellent 
little  book,  full  of  precious  matter,  of  that  authentic 
historian,  John  Josselyn,  Gent.2  who  expressly 
calls  it  Manliadaes.  Another  etymology  still  more 
ancient,  and  sanctioned  by  the  countenance  of  our 
ever- to-be-lamented  Dutch  ancestors,  is  that  found 
in  certain  letters,  still  extant3,  which  passed  be- 
tween the  early  governors  and  the  neighbouring 
powers,  wherein  it  is  called  indifferently  Monhat- 
toe»,  Munhatos,  and  Manhattoes,  which  are  evi- 
dently unimportant  variations  of  the  same  name ; 
for  our  wise  forefathers  set  little  store  by  those 
niceties  cither  in  orthography  or  orthoepy,  which 
form  the  sole  study  and  ambition  of  many  learned 
men  and  women  of  this  hy]>ercritical  age.  This 
last  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  great 
Indian  spirit  Manetho  ;  who  was  supposed  to  make 
tills  island  his  favourite  alx>de  on  account  of  its 
uncommon  delights.  For  the  Indian  traditions 
affirm,  that  the  bay  was  once  a  translucid  lake, 
filled  with  silver  and  golden  fish,  in  the  midst  of 

>  This  history  Is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society, 
t  idem.  •  Vide  Hazard's  Col.  Stat.  Pap. 


whieh  lay  this  beautiful  island,  covered  with  every 
variety  of  fruits  and  flowers  ;  but  that  the  sudden 
irruption  of  the  Hudson  laid  waste  these  blissful 
scenes,  and  Manetho  took  his  flight  beyond  the 
great  waters  of  Ontario. 

These,  however,  are  fabulous  legends,  to  which 
very  cautious  credence  must  be  given ;  and  althoufk 
I  am  willing  to  admit  the  last  quoted  orthography 
of  the  name,  as  very  suitable  for  prose,  yet  is  there 
another  one  founded  on  still  more  ancient  and 
indisputable  authority,  which  I  particularly  dehght 
in,  seeing  that  it  is  at  once  poetical,  metodfosn, 
and  significant;  and  this  is  recorded  in  the  before- 
mentioned  voyage  of  the  great  Hudson,  written 
by  Master  Juet:  who  clearly  and  correctly  calk 
it  Mann ahata  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  island  of  Manna, 
or,  in  other  words, «  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey!" 

It  having  been  solemnly  resolved  that  the  seat 
of  empire  should  be  transferred  from  the  green 
shores  of  Pavonia  to  this  delectable  island,  a  vast 
multitude  embarked  and  migrated  across  themoun 
of  the  Hudson,  under  the  guidance  of  Oloffe  the 
Dreamer,  who  was  appointed  protector  or  patron 
to  the  new  settlement.  And  here  let  me  bear 
testimony  to  the  matchless  honesty  and  magnani- 
mity of  our  worthy  forefathers,  who  purchased 
the  soil  of  the  native  Indians,  before  erecting  a 
single  roof;  a  circumstance  singular  and  almost  in- 
credible in  the  annals  of  discovery  and  colonization. 

Tho  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  south- 
west point  of  the  island,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  good  St.  Nicholas  had  appeared  in  the  dream. 
Hero  they  built  a  mighty  and  impregnable  fort 
and  trading  house,  called  Fort  Amsterdam,  which 
stood  on  that  eminence  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Custom-house,  with  the  open  space,  now  called  the 
Bowling-green,  in  front.  Around  this  potent 
fortress  was  soon  seen  a  numerous  progeny  of 
little  Dutch  houses,  with  tiled  roofs ;  all  which 
seemed  most  lovingly  to  nestle  under  its  walla, 
like  a  brood  of  half-fledged  chickens  sheltered 
under  the  wings  of  the  mother  hen.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  strong  pati- 
sadoes,  to  guard  against  any  sudden  irruption  of 
the  savages  who  wandered  in  hordes  about  the 
swamps  and  forests,  that  extended  over  those 
tracts  of  country  at  present  called  Broadway, 
Wall  Street,  William  Street,  and  Pearl  Street 

No  sooner  was  the  colony  once  planted  than  it 
took  root  and  throve  amazingly,  for  it  would  seem 
that  this  thrice-favoured  island  is  like  a  munificent 
dunghill,  where  every  foreign  weed  finds  kindly 
nourishment,  and  soon  shoots  up,  and  expands  to 
greatness. 

And  now  the  infant  settlement  having  advanced 
in  ase  and  stature,  it  was  thought  high  time  it 
should  receive  an  honest  Christian  name,  and  it 
was  accordingly  called  New  Amsterdam.  It  it 
true  there  were  some  advocates  for  the  origin* 
Indian  name,  and  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
province  did  long  continue  to  call  it  by  the  title  of 
"  The  Manhattoes,"  but  this  was  discountenanced 
by  the  authorities,  as  being  heathenish  and  savage. 
Besides,  it  was  considered  an  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy measure  to  name  it  after  a  great  city  of 
the  old  world ;  as  by  that  means  it  was  induced 
to  emulate  the  greatness  and  renown  of  its  name- 
sake— in  the  manner  that  little  snivelling  nrcbins 
are  called  after  great  statesmen,! 
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and  renowned  generals  of  yore,  upon  which  they 
all  industriously  copy  their  examples,  and  come  to 
he  rery  mighty  men  in  their  day  and  generation. 

The  thriring  state  of  the  settlement  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  houses  gradually  awakened  the 
good  Oloffe  from  a  deep  lethargy,  into  which  he 
Sad  fallen  after  the  building  of  the  fort.  He  now 
began  to  think  it  was  time  some  plan  should  be 
devised,  on  which  the  increasing  town  should  be 
built.  Summoning,  therefore,  his  counsellors  and 
coadjutors  together,  they  took  pipe  in  mouth,  and 
forthwith  sunk  into  a  very  sound  deliberation  on 
the  subject. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  business  an  unex- 
pected difference  of  opinion  arose,  and  I  mention 
it  with  much  sorrowing,  as  being  the  first  alterca- 
tion on  record  in  the  councils  of  New  Amsterdam. 
lit  was  a  breaking  forth  of  the  grudge  and  heart- 
burning that  had  existed  between  those  two 
eminent  burghers,  Mynheers  Tenbroeck  and 
Hardenbroeck,  ever  since  their  unhappy  alterca- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Bellevue.  The  ereat  Har- 
denbroeck had  waxed  very  wealthy  and  powerful 
from  his  domains,  which  embraced  the  whole 
chain  of  Apulean  mountains  that  stretch  along 
the  gulf  of  Kip's  Bay,  and  from  part  of  which 
his  descendants  have  been  expelled  in  latter  ages 
by  the  powerful  clans  of  the  Joneses  and  the 
Shermerhornes. 

An  ingenious  plan  for  the  city  was  offered  by 
Mynheer  Tenbroeck,  who  proposed  that  it  should 
be  cut  up  and  intersected  by  canals,  after  the 
manner  of  the  most  admired  cities  in  Holland. 
To  this  Mynheer  Hardenbroeck  was  diametrically 
opposed,  suggesting  in  place  thereof  that  they 
anould  run  out  docks  and  wharfs,  by  means  of 
piles,  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river,  on  which 
the  town  should  be  built  "By  these  means," 
said  he  triumphantly, "  shall  we  rescue  a  consi- 
derable space  of  territory  from  these  immense 
rivers,  and  build  a  city  that  shall  rival  Amsterdam, 
Venice,  or  any  amphibious  city  in  Europe."  To 
ibis  proposition  Tenbroeck  (or  Ten  Breeches) 
replied,  with  a  look  of  as  much  scorn  as  he  could 
possibly  assume.  He  cast  the  utmost  censure 
upon  the  plan  of  his  antagonist,  as  being  prepos- 
terous and  against  the  very  order  of  things:  as  he 
would  leave  to  every  true  Hollander.  "  For  what,'' 
aaid  he, "  is  a  town  without  canals ! — It  is  like  a 
body  without  veins  and  arteries,  and  must  perish 
for  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid." 
Tough  Breeches,  on  the  contrary,  retorted  with  a 
sarcasm  upon  his  antagonist,  who  was  somewhat 
-of  an  arid,  dry-boned  habit ;  he  remarked,  that 
as  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  neces- 
sary to  existence,  Mynheer  Ten  Breeches  was  a 
living  contradiction  to  his  own  assertion  ;  for 
every  body  knew  there  had  not  a  drop  of  blood 
circulated  through  his  wind-dried  carcass  for  good 
ten  years,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  greater  busy- 
body in  the  whole  colony.  Personalities  have 
seldom  much  effect  in  making  converts  in  argu- 
ment ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  man  convinced  of 
error  by  being  convicted  of  deformity.  At  least, 
such  was  not  the  case  at  present.  Ten  Breeches 
was  very  acrimonious  in  reply,  and  Tough  Breeches, 
who  was  a  sturdy  little  man,  and  never  gave  up 
the  last  word,  rejoined  with  increasing  spirit- 
Ten  Breeches  had  the  advantage  of  the  greatest 
volubility,  but  Tough  Breeches  had  that  invaluable 


coat  of  mail  in  argument  called  obstinacy — Ten 
Breeches  had,  therefore,  the  most  mettle,  but 
Tough  Breeches  the  best  bottom — so  that  though 
Ten  Breeches  made  a  dreadful  clattering  about 
his  ears,  and  battered  and  belaboured  him  with 
hard  words  and  sound  arguments ;  yet  Tough 
Breeches  hung  on  most  resolutely  to  the  last. 
They  parted,  therefore,  as  is  usual  in  all  argu- 
ments where  both  parties  are  in  the  right,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion ;  but  they  hated  each 
other  most  heartily  for  ever  after,  and  a  similar 
breach  with  that  between  the  houses  of  Capulet 
and  Montague  did  ensue  between  the  families  of 
Ten  Breeches  and  Tough  Breeches. 

I  would  not  fatigue  my  reader  with  these  dull 
matters  of  fact,  but  that  mv  duty  as  a  faithful 
historian  requires  that  I  should  be  particular ; 
and,  in  truth,  as  I  am  now  treating  of  the  critical 
period,  when  our  city,  like  a  young  twig,  first 
received  the  twists  and  turns,  that  have  since  con- 
tributed to  give  it  the  present  picturesque  irre- 
gularity for  which  it  is  celebrated,  I  cannot  be  too 
minute  in  detailing  their  first  causes. 

After  the  unhappy  altercation  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, I  do  not  find  that  any  thins  further  was 
said  on  the  subject  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  council,  consisting  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
heads  in  the  community,  met  regularly  once  a 
week,  to  ponder  on  this  momentous  subject ;  but 
either  they  were  deterred  by  the  war  of  words 
they  had  witnessed,  or  they  were  naturally  averse 
to  the  exercise  of  the  tongue,  and  the  consequent 
exercise  of  the  brains — certain  it  is,  the  most  pro- 
found silence  was  maintained — the  question,  as 
usual,  lav  on  the  table — the  members  quietly 
smoked  their  pipes,  making  but  few  laws,  without 
ever  enforcing  any  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
affairs  of  the  settlement  went  on — as  it  pleased  God. 

As  most  of  the  council  were  but  little  skilled  in 
the  mystery  of  combining  pot-hooks  and  hangers, 
they  determined  most  judiciously  not  to  puzzle 
either  themselves  or  posterity  with  voluminous 
records.  The  secretary,  however,  kept  the  minutes 
of  the  council  with  tolerable  precision,  in  a  large 
vellum  folio,  fastened  with  massy  brass  clasps ; 
the  journal  of  each  meeting  consisted  but  of  two 
lines,  stating,  in  Dutch,  that  "  the  council  sat  this 
day,  and  smoked  twelve  pipes  on  the  affairs  of 
the  colony." — By  which  it  appears  that  the  first 
settlers  did  not  regulate  their  time  by  hours,  but 
pipes,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  measure  dis- 
tances in  Holland  at  this  very  time ;  an  admir- 
ably exact  measurement,  as  a  pipe  in  the  mouth 
of  a  true  born  Dutchman  is  never  liable  to  those 
accidents  and  irregularities  that  are  continually 
putting  our  clocks  out  of  order. 

In  this  manner  did  the  profound  council  of 
New  Amsterdam  smoke,  and  doze,  and  ponder, 
from  week  to  week,  month  to  month,  and  year  to 
year,  in  what  manner  they  should  construct  their 
infant  settlement :  meanwhile,  the  town  took  care 
of  itself,  and  like  a  sturdy  brat  which  is  suffered 
to  run  about  wild,  unshackled  by  clouts  and 
bandages,  and  other  abominations,  by  which  your 
notable  nurses  and  sage  old  women  cripple  and 
disfigure  the  children  of  men,  increased  so  rapidly 
in  strength  and  magnitude,  that  before  the  honest 
burgomasters  had  determined  upon  a  plan,  it  was 
too  late  to  nut  it  in  execution — whereupon  they 
wisely  abandoned  the  subject  altogether. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

How  the  City  e/  Hem  Amsterdam  waxed  great  under  tht 
protection  o/Qloffe  the  Dreamer. 

Tiikrk  ici  something  exceedingly  delusive  in  thus 
looking  back  through  the  long  vista  tit  departed 
years,  ana  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  fairy  realms 
of  antiquity  that  lie  beyond.  Like  some  goodly 
landscape  melted  into  distance,  they  receive  a 
thousand  charms  from  their  very  obscurity,  and 
the  fancy  delights  to  fill  up  their  outlines  with 
graces  and  excellences  of  its  own  creation.  Thus 
beam  on  my  imagination  thoso  happier  days  of 
our  city,  when  as  yet  New  Amsterdam  was  a  mere 
pastoral  town,  shrouded  in  groves  of  sycamore 
and  willows,  and  surrounded  by  trackless  forests 
and  wide-spreading  waters,  tliat  seemed  to  shut 
out  all  the  cares  and  vanities  of  a  wicked  world. 

In  those  days  did  this  embryo  city  present  the 
rare  and  noble  spectacle  of  a  community  governed 
without  laws  ;  and  thus  being  left  to  its  own  course, 
and  tlie  fostering  care  of  Providence,  increased  as 
rapidly  as  though  it  had  been  burdened  with  a 
dozen  panniers  full  of  those  sago  laws  that  are 
usually  heaped  on  the  backs  of  young  cities -in 
order  to  make  them  grow.  And  in  this  particular 
I  greatly  admire  the  wisdom  and  sound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  displayed  by  the  sage  Oloffe  the 
Dreamer,  and  his  fellow  legislators.  For  my 
part,  I  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  mankind  as 
many  of  my  brother  philosophers.  I  do  not  think 
poor  human  nature  ho  sorry  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship as  they  would  make  it  out  to  lie  ;  and  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  man, 
if  left  to  himself,  would  about  as  readily  go  right 
as  wrong.  It  is  only  this  eternally  sounding  in 
his  ears  that  it  is  his  duty  to  go  right,  that  makes 
him  go  the  very  reverse.  The  noble  independence 
of  his  nature  revolts  at  this  intolerable  tyranny  of 
law,  and  the  perpetual  interference  of  officious 
morality,  which  is  ever  besetting  his  path  with 
finger-posts  and  directions  "  to  keep  to  tho  right, 
as  the  law  directs  ;"  and  like  a  spirited  urchin, 
he  turns  directly  contrary,  and  gallops  through 
mud  and  mire,  over  hedges  and  ditches,  merely 
to  Know  that  he  is  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  out  of  his 
leading-strings.  And  these  opinions  are  amply  sub- 
stantiated by  what  1  have  above  said  of  our  worthy 
ancestors ;  who  never  being  be-preached  and 
be- lectured,  and  guided  and  governed  by  statutes 
and  laws  and  by-laws,  as  are  theirmore  enlightened 
descendants,  did  one  and  all  demean  themselves 
honestly  and  peaceably  out  of  pure  ignorance,  or 
in  other  words — because  they  knew  no  letter. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  record  one  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  this  infant  settlement,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  and  that,  like 
good  Christians,  they  were  always  ready  to  serve 
God,  after  they  had  first  served  themselves.  Thus, 
having  quietly  settled  themselves  down,  and  pro- 
vided for  their  own  comfort,  they  bethought  them- 
selves of  testifying  their  gratitude  to  the  great 
and  good  St.  Nicholas,  for  his  protecting  care,  in 
guiding  them  to  this  delectable  abode.  To  this 
end  they  built  a  fair  and  goodly  chapel  within  the 
fort,  which  they  consecrated  to  his  name  ;  where- 
upon he  immediately  took  the  town  of  New  Am- 
sterdam under  his  peculiar  patronage,  and  ho  has 
ever  since  been,  and  1  devoutly  hope  will  ever  be, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  this  excellent  city. 
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I  am  moreover  told  that  there  is  a  tittle  leges*, 
ary  book,  somewhere  extant,  written  m  hem  Dutch, 
which  says,  that  the  image  of  this  renowned  saint, 
which  whilome  graced  the  bowsprit  of  the  Goede 
Vrouw,  was  elevated  in  front  of  this  chapel,  in  tat 
very  centre  of  what,  in  modern  days,  hi  called  tht 
Bowling-green.  And  the  legend  further  treati  of 
divers  miracles  wrought  by  the  mighty  pipe  waka 
the  saint  held  in  his  month ;  a  whiff  of  which  wsji 
sovereign  cure  for  an  indigestion — an  invaleahlt 
relique  in  this  colony  of  brave  trenchermen.  As, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  most  diligent  search,  I  can- 
not lay  my  hands  upon  this  little  book,  I  musteonfcsi 
that  I  entertain  considerable  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Thus  benignly  fostered  by  the  good  St.  Nicholas, 
the  bnrghers  of  New  Amsterdam  beheld  their 
settlement  increase  in  magnitude  and  popoJansn, 
and  soon  become  the  metropolis  of  divers  settle- 
menta,  and  an  extensive  territory.  Already  had 
the  disastrous  pride  of  colonics  and  dependencies, 
those  banes  of  a  sound-hearted  empire,  entered 
into  their  imaginations ;  and  Fort  Anrania  on  the 
Hudson,  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware,  and  Fort 
Goedc  Hoep  on  the  Connecticut  river,  seemed  to 
be  tho  darling  offspring  of  the  venerable  coanefl.1 
Thus  prosperously,  to  all  appearance,  did  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Netherlands  advance  in  power ;  ani 
the  early  history  of  its  metropolis  presents  a  fair 
page,  unsullied  by  crime  or  calamity. 

Hordes  of  painted  savages  still  larked  about 
the  tangled  forests  and  rich  bottoms  of  the  un- 
settled part  of  tho  Island— the  hunter  pitched  an 
rude  bower  of  skins  and  bark  beside  the  rilb  that 
ran  through  the  cool  and  shady  glens,  while  here 
and  there  might  be  seen,  on  some  sunny  knell, 
a  group  of  Indian  wigwams,  whose  smoke  rose 
above  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  floated  in  the 
transparent  atmosphere.  By  degrees  a  mutual 
good-will  had  grown  up  between  these  wandering 
beings  and  the  bnrghers  of  New  Amsterdam.  Oar 
benevolent  forefathers  endeavoured  as  ranch  as 
possible  to  ameliorato  their  situation,  by  giving 
them  gin,  rum,  and  glass  beads,  in  exchange  far 
their  peltries;  for  it  seems  the  kind-hearted  Dutch- 
men had  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  their 
savage  neighbours,  on  account  of  their  being  plea- 
sant men  to  trade  with,  and  little  skilled  in  the  art 
of  making  a  bargain. 

Now  and  then  a  crew  of  these  half  human  sow 
of  the  forest  would  make  their  appearance  in  the 
streets  of  New  Amsterdam,  fantastically  painted 
and  decorated  with  beads  and  flaunting  fcetheff, 
sauntering  about  with  an  air  of  listless  indifference 
— sometimes  in  the  market-place,  instructing  the   ; 
little  Dutch  boys  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  ' 
— at  other  times,  inflamed  with  liquor,  swaggering   i 
and  whooping  and  yelling  about  the  town  like  to 

1  The  province,  about  this  time,  extended  on  the  north    j 
to  Fort  Auraniaor  Orange  (now  the  city  f  if  Albany)  smuted 
about  ISO  miles  up  the  Hudson  river.  Indeed  die  ptewlnet 
claimed  quite  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence :  but  this  dabs 
was  not  much  insisted  oa  at  the  time,  aa  the  000007 
beyond  Fort  Anrania  was  a  perfect  wilderness.    On  tat    , 
south  tlic  province  reached  to  Fort  Nassau,  tea  the  Seats 
river,  since  called  tho  Delaware:  and  on  theeast  it  extended    ! 
to  the  Varshe  (or  fresh)  river,  now  tho  Connecticut   0a    . 
this  last  frontier  was  likewise  erected  a  fort  and  mdbf    ' 
house,  much  about  the  spot  where  at  present  Is  situated    j 
the  pleasant  town  of  Hartford.     This  was  ceiled  Felt    • 
ftoede  Hiwp  (or  Good  Hope),  and  was  intended  aa  weflfor    [ 
the  stop***  of  trade,  as  of  < 
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many  fiends,  to  the  great  dismay  of  all  the  good- 
wires,  who  would  hurry  their  children  into  the 
boose,  fasten  the  doors,  and  throw  water  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  garret  windows.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  here,  that  our  forefathers  were  very  par- 
ticular in  holding  up  these  wild  men  as  excellent 
domestic  examples ;  and  for  reasons  that  may  be 
gathered  from  the  history  of  Master  Ogilvie,  who 
tells  us,  that  "  for  the  least  offence  the  bridegroom 
soundly  beats  his  wife  and  turns  her  out  of  doors, 
and  marries  another,  insomuch  that  some  of  them 
have  every  year  a  new  wife."  Whether  this  awful 
example  had  any  influence  or  not,  history  does  not 
mention ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  grandmothers 
were  miracles  of  fidelity  and  obedience. 

True  H  is,  thai  the  good  understanding  between 
our  ancestors  and  then*  savage  neighbours  was  lia- 
ble to  occasional  interruptions ;  and  I  have  heard 
my  grandmother,  who  was  a  very  wise  old  woman, 
and  well  versed  in  the  history  of  these  parts,  tell  a 
long  story,  of  a  winter's  evening,  about  a  battle  be- 
tween the  New  Amsterdammers  and  the  Indians, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  peach  tear; 
and  which  took  place  near  a  peach  orchard  in  a 
dark  glen,  which  for  a  long  while  went  by  the 
name  of  Murderer's  Valley. 

The  legend  of  this  silvan  war  was  long  current 
among  the  nurses,  old  wives,  and  other  ancient 
chroniclers  of  the  place ;  but  time  and  improve- 
ment have  almost  obliterated  bom  the  tradition 
and  the  scene  of  battle ;  for  what  was  once  the 
blood-stained  valley  is  now  in  the  centre  of  this  po- 
pulous city,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Dty  Street, 

The  accumulating  wealth  and  consequence  of 
New  Amsterdam  and  its  dependencies,  at  length 
awakened  the  tender  solicitude  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  who  finding  it  a  thriving  and  opulent  colony, 


and  that  it  promised  to  yield  great  profit  and  no 
trouble,  all  at  once  became  wonderfully  anxious 
about  its  safety,  and  began  to  load  it  with  tokens 
of  regard,  in  the  same  manner  that  your  knowing 
people  are  sure  to  overwhelm  rich  relations  with 
their  affection  and  loving-kindness. 

The  usual  marks  of  protection  shown  by  mother 
countries  to  wealthy  colonies  were  forthwith  mani- 
fested ;  the  first  care  always  being  to  send  rulers 
to  the  new  settlement,  with  orders  to  squeeze  as 
much  revenue  from  it  as  it  will  yield.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 629,  Mynheer  Woutbr 
Van  Twillkb  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  under  the  commission 
and  control  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  Lords 
States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the 
privileged  West  India  Company. 

This  renowned  old  gentleman  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  the 
sweetest  month  in  all  the  year ;  when  Dan  Apollo 
seems  to  dance  up  the  transparent  firmament — 
when  the  robin,  the  thrush,  and  a  thousand  other 
wanton  songsters,  make  the  woods  to  resound  with 
amorous  ditties,  and  the  luxurious  little  boblincon 
revels  among  the  clover  blossoms  of  the  meadows; 
all  which  happy  coincidences  persuaded  the  old 
dames  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  were  skilled  in  the 
art  of  foretelling  events,  that  this  was  to  be  a  happy 
and  prosperous  administration. 

But  as  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  consequence 
of  die  first  Dutch  governor  of  the  great  province 
of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  to  be  thus  scurvily  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
this  second  book  of  my  history,  that  I  mayusherhim 
in  with  more  dignity  in  the  beginning  of  my  next. 

END  OF    BOOK   SECOND. 


BOOK  THIRD. 

IN   WHICH    IS  RECORDED  THE  GOLDEN  REIGN  OF   WOUTE*  VAN  TWILLEB. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Q/the  renowned  W outer  Van  Twiller,  hit  unparalleled  «>- 
tuts— as  likewise  his  unutterable  wisdom  in  the  Law  Case 
of  Wandle  Sekoonhoven  and  Barent  Bleecker—and  the 
ffresU  admiration  (if  the  Public  thereat. 

Grievous  and  very  much  to  be  commiserated  is 
the  task  of  the  feeling  historian,  who  writes  the 
jristory  of  his  native  land.  If  it  fall  to  his  lot  to 
be  the  sad  recorder  of  calamity  or  crime,  the 
mournful  page  is  watered  with  his  tears :  nor  can 
he  recall  the  most  prosperous  and  blissful  era, 
without  a  melancholy  sigh  at  the  reflection  that  it 
has  passed  away  for  ever  !  I  know  not  whether 
it  be  owing  to  an  immoderate  love  for  the  simplicity 
of  former  times,  or  to  that  certain  tenderness  of 
heart  incident  to  all  sentimental  historians ;  but  I 
candidly  confess  that  I  cannot  look  back  on  the 
happier  days  of  our  city,  which  I  now  describe, 
without  a  sad  dejection  of  the  spirits.  With  a 
faltering  hand  do  I  withdraw  the  curtain  of 
oblivion,  that  veils  the  modest  merits  of  our 
venerable  ancestors  ;  and  as  their  figures  rise  to 
my  mental  vision,  humble  myself  before  the 
mighty  shades. 

Such  are  my  feelings  when  I  revisit  the  family 
mansion  of  the  Knickerbockers,  and  spend  a  lonely 


hour  in  the  chamber  where  hang  the  portraits  of 
my  forefathers,  shrouded  in  dust,  like  the  forms 
they  represent.  With  pious  reverence  do  I  gaze 
'  on  the  countenances  of  those  renowned  burghers, 
who  have  preceded  me  in  the  steady  march  of 
existence  :  whose  sober  and  temperate  blood  now 
meanders  through  my  veins,  flowing  slower  and 
slower  in  its  feeble  conduits,  until  its  current  shall 
soon  be  stopped  for  ever  I 

These,  say  I  to  myself,  are  but  frail  memorials 
of  the  mighty  men  who  flourished  in  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs ;  but  who,  alas,  have  long  since 
mouldered  in  that  tomb,  towards  which  my  steps 
are  insensibly  and  irresistibly  hastening  !  As  I 
pace  the  darkened  chamber  and  lose  myself  in 
melancholy  musings,  the  shadowy  images  around 
me  almost  seem  to  steal  once  more  into  existence : 
their  countenances  to  assume  the  animation  of 
life — their  eyes  to  pursue  me  in  every  movement ! 
Carried  away  by  the  delusions  of  fancy,  I  almost 
imagine  myself  surrounded  by  the  shades  of  the 
departed,  and  holding  sweet  converse  with  the 
worthies  of  antiquity  !  Ah,  hapless  Diedrich  ! 
born  in  a  degenerate  age,  abandoned  to  the  buf- 
fetings  of  fortune—  a  stranger  and  a  weary  pilgrim 
in  thy  native  land  ;  blessed  with  no  weeping  wife, 
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nor  family  of  helpless  children ;  but  doomed  to 
wander  neglected  through  those  crowded  streets, 
and  elbowed  by  foreign  upstarts,  from  those  fair 
abodes  where  once  thine  ancestors  held  sovereign 
empire  ! 

Let  me  not,  however,  lose  the  historian  in  the 
man,  nor  suffer  the  doting  recollections  of  age  to 
overcome  me,  while  dwelling  with  fond  garrulity 
on  the  virtuous  days  of  the  patriarchs — on  those 
sweet  days  of  simplicity  and  ease  which  never 
more  will  dawn  on  the  lovely  island  of  Mannahata! 

The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  T wilier 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Dutch  burgo- 
masters, who  liad  successively  dozed  away  their 
lives,  and  grown  fat  upon  the  bench  of  magistracy 
in  Rotterdam  ;  and  who  had  comported  themselves 
with  such  singular  wisdom  and  propriety  that  they 
were  never  either  heard  or  talked  of — which,  next 
to  being  universally  applauded, should  be  the  object 
of  ambition  to  all  sage  magistrates  and  rulers. 

His  surname  of  Twiller  is  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  original  Twij/krt  which  in  English 
means  Doubter;  a  name  admirably  descriptive 
of  his  deliberative  habits.  For  though  he  was  a 
man  shut  up  within  himself  like  an  oyster,  and  of 
euch  a  profoundly  reflective  turn  that  he  scarcely 
ever  spoke  except  in  monosyllables ;  vet  did  he 
never  make  up  his  mind  on  any  doubtful  point. 
This  was  clearly  accounted  for  by  his  adherents, 
who  affirmed  that  he  always  conceived  every  sub- 
ject on  so  comprehensive  a  scale  that  he  had  not 
room  in  his  head  to  turn  it  over  and  examine 
both  sides  of  it ;  so  that  he  always  remained  in 
doubt,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing 
magnitude  of  his  ideas  ! 

There  are  two  opposite  ways  by  which  some 
men  get  into  notice — one  by  talking  a  vast  deal 
and  thinking  a  little,  and  the  other  by  holding 
their  tongues  and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the 
first,  many  a  vapouring  superficial  pretender 
acquires  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  quick  parts — 
by  the  other,  many  a  vacant  dunderpate,  like  the 
owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds,  comes  to  be  compli- 
mented, by  a  discerning  world,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  wisdom.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  mere 
casual  remark,  which  I  would  not  for  the  universe 
have  it  thought  I  apply  to  Governor  Van  Twiller. 
On  the  contrary,  ho  was  a  very  wise  Dutchman, 
for  he  never  said  a  foolish  thmg ;  and  of  such 
invincible  gravity,  that  he  was  never  known  to 
laugh,  or  even  to  smile  through  the  course  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  life.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
there  never  was  a  matter  proposed,  however 
simple,  and  on  which  your  common  narrow- 
minded  mortals  would  rashly  determine  at  the 
first  glance,  but  what  the  renowned  Wouter  put 
on  a  mighty  mysterious,  vacant  kind  of  look, 
shook  his  capacious  head,  and  having  smoked  for 
five  minutes  with  redoubled  earnestness,  sagely 
observed,  that  *•  he  had  his  doubts  about  the 
matter  ;" — which,  in  process  of  time,  gained  him 
the  character  of  a  man  slow  of  belief,  and  not 
easily  imposed  on. 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was 
as  regularly  formed,  and  nobly  proportioned,  as 
though  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of  some 
cunning  Dutch  statuary  as  a  model  of  majesty  and 
lordly  grandeur.  He  was  exactly  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference.   His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere,  far 


excelling  in  magnitude  that  of  the  great  Perietal 
(who  was  thence  waggishly  called  Sckenooephmhij 
or    Onion-head ;) — indeed,  of    such  stupendous 
dimensions  was  it,  that  dame    Nature  herself, 
with  all  her  sex's  ingenuity,  would  hare  been 
puzzled  to  construct  a  neck  capable  of  supporting 
it ;  wherefore  she  wisely  declined  the  attempt, 
and  settled  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his  back-bone, 
just  between  the  shoulders ;  where  it   remained 
as  snugly  bedded  as  a  ship  of  war  in  the  mod  of 
the  Potomac.    His  body  was  of  an  oblong  form, 
particularly  capacious  at  bottom ;  which  was  wisely 
ordered  by  Providence,  seeing  that  he  was  a  man 
of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle 
labour  of  walking.    His  legs,  though  exceeding 
short,  were  sturdy  in  proportion  to  the  weight  ; 
they  had  to  sustain  ;  so  that  when  erect  he  had  j 
not  a  little  the  appearance  of  a  robustious  beer 
barrel,  standing  on  skids.    His  face,  that  mfcliiiih  I 
index  of  the  mind,  presented  a  vast  expanse,  per*  ! 
fectly  unfurrowed  or  deformed  by  any  of  those  ; 
lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  coua-  ' 
tenance  with  what  is  termed  expression.     Two  1 
small  grey  eyes  twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst,  like 
two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude,  in  a  hazy  firms-  I 
ment ;  and  his  full-fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  | 
have  taken  toll  of  every  thing  that  went  into  his  ; 
mouth,  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with  ' 
dusky  red,  like  a  Spitzenberg  apple.  | 

His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  ■ 
daily  took  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating 
exactly  an  hour  to  each ;  he  smoked  and  doubted 
eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of 
the  four-and-twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned 
Wouter  Van  Twiller — a  true  philosopher,  for  ms  ! 
mind  was  either  elevated  above,  or  tranqoiDj  i 
settled  below,  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  thk  | 
world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years,  without  . 
feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the 
sun  revolved  round  it,  or  it  round  the  sun ;  and  ; 
he  had  even  watched,  for  at  least  half  a  century,  | 
the  smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceUmg,  , 
without  once  troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those  ( 
numerous  theories,  by  which  a  philosopher  would  ■ 
have  perplexed  his  brain,  in  accounting  for  its 
rising  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  his  council  he  presided  with  great  state  and 
solemnity.    He  sat  m  a  huge  chair,  of  solid  oak 
hewn  in  the  celebrated  forest   of  the   Hags*, 
fabricated    by  an    experienced    timmerman  of  ! 
Amsterdam,  and  curiously  carved  about  the  arms  I 
and  feet,  into  exact  imitations  of  gigantic  casks'  , 
claws.     Instead  of  a  sceptre,  he  swayed  a  long 
Turkish  pipe,  wrought  with  jasmin  and  amber,  . 
which   had  been   presented  to  a  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  one  > 
of  the  petty  Barhary  powers.    In  this  stately  > 
chair  would  he  sit,  and  this  magnificent  pipe  • 
would  he  smoke,  shaking  his  right  knee  with  a  , 
constant  motion,  and  fixing  his  eyes  for  hour*  i 
together  upon  a  little  print  of  Amsterdam,  which  ; 
hung  in  a  black  frame  against  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  council  chamber.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  said, 
that  when  any  deliberation  of  extraordinary  length  I 
and  intricacy  was  on  the  carpet,  the  renowned  ( 
Wouter  would  absolutely  shut  his  eyes  for  fall  > 
two  hours  at  a  time,  that  he  might  not  be  ds> 
turbed  by  external  objects ;  and  at  such  times  the 
internal  commotion  of  his  mind  was  evinced  by 
certain  regular  guttural  sounds,  which  Ins  admirers 
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ed  were  merely  the  noise  of  conflict  made  by 
utending  doubts  and  opinions. 
i  with  infinite  difficulty  I  have  been  enabled 
eet  these  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  great 
lnder  consideration.  The  facts  respecting 
rere  so  scattered  and  vague,  and  divers  of 
so  questionable  in  point  of  authenticity,  that 
»  had  to  give  up  the  search  after  many,  and 
e  the  admission  of  still  more,  which  would 
ended  to  heighten  the  colouring  of  his  por- 

ive  been  the  more  anxious  to  delineate  fully 
reon  and  habits  of  the  renowned  Van  Twiller, 
the  consideration  that  he  was  not  only  the 
rat  also  the  best  governor  that  ever  presided 
his  ancient  and  respectable  province ;  and 
mquil  and  benevolent  was  his  reign,  that  I 
;  find,  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  a  single 
ee  of  any  offender  being  brought  to  punish- 
; — a  most  indubitable  sign  of  a  merciful 
lor,  and  a  case  unparalleled,  excepting  in  the 
of  the  illustrious  King  Log,  from  whom,  it 
.ed,  the  renowned  Van  Twiller  was  a  lineal 
idant. 

»  very  outset  of  the  career  of  this  excellent 
trate,  like  that  of  Solomon,  or  to  speak  more 
priately,  like  that  of  the  illustrious  governor 
rataria,  was  distinguished  by  an  example  of 
acumen,  that  gave  flattering  presage  of  a 
and  equitable  administration.  The  very 
ng  after  he  had  been  solemnly  installed  in 
and  at  the  moment  that  he  was  making  his 
bat  from  a  prodigious  earthen  dish,  filled 
milk  and  Indian  pudding,  he  was  suddenly 
opted  by  the  appearance  of  one  Wandle 
nhoven,  a  very  important  old  burgher  of 
imaterdam,  who  complained  bitterly  of  one 
,t  Bleecker,  inasmuch  as  ho  fraudulently 
d  to  come  to  a  settlement  of   accounts, 

that  there  was  a  heavy  balance  in  favour 
said  Wandle.  Governor  Van  Twiller,  as  I 
dready  observed,  was  a  man  of  few  words  ; 
is  likewise  a  mortal  enemy  to  multiplying 
gs,  or  being  disturbed  at  his  breakfast, 
g  listened  attentively  to  the  statement  of 
le  Schoonhovcn,  giving  an  occasional  grunt, 
shovelled  a  mighty  spoonful  of  Indian  pud- 
into  his  mouth— either  as  a  sign  that  he 
sd  the  dish,  or  comprehended  the  story  : 
led  unto  him  his  constable,  and  pulling  out 
i  breeches  pocket  a  huge  jack-knife,  de- 
led it  after  the  defendant  as  a  summons, 
panied  by  his  tobacco-box  as  a  warrant. 
s  summary  process  was  as  effectual  in  those 
i  days,  as  was  the  seal  ring  of  the  great 
in  Alraschid  among  the  true  believers.  The 
Arties,  being  confronted  before  him,  each 
eed  a  book  of  accounts,  written  in  a  lan- 
and  character  that  would  have  puzzled  any 

High  Dutch  commentator,  or  a  learned 
lerer  of  Egyptian  obelisks,  to  understand, 
ige  Wouter  took  them  one  after  the  other, 
wing  poised  them  in  his  hands,  and  atten- 

oounted  over  the  number  of  leaves,  fell 
titway  into  a  very  great  doubt,  and  smoked 
If  an  hour  without  saying  a  word  ;  at  length, 

his  finger  beside  his  nose,  and  shutting 
es  for  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
at  caught  a  subtle  idea  by  the  tail,  he  slowly 
ilia  pipe  from  his  mouth,  puffed  forth  a 


column  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  with  marvellous 
gravity  and  solemnity  pronounced — that  having 
carefully  counted  over  the  leaves  and  weighed 
the  books,  it  was  found,  that  one  was  just  as  thick 
and  as  heavy  as  the  other — therefore  it  was  the 
final  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  accounts  were 
equally  balanced — therefore  Wandle  should  give 
Barent  a  receipt,  and  Barent  should  give  Wandle 
a  receipt — and  the  constable  should  pay  the  costs. 
This  decision,  being  straightway  made  known, 
diffused  general  joy  throughout  New  Amsterdam ; 
for  the  people  immediately  perceived  that  they 
had  a  very  wise  and  equitable  magistrate  to  rule 
over  them.  But  its  happiest  effect  was,  that  not 
another  lawsuit  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  administration  ;  and  the  office  of  constable 
fell  into  such  decay,  that  there  was  not  one  of 
those  losel  scouts  known  in  the  province  for  many 
years.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  dwelling  on 
this  transaction,  not  only  because  I  deem  it  one 
of  the  most  sage  and  righteous  judgments  on  record, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  modern  magis- 
trates, but  because  it  was  a  miraculous  event  in 
the  history  of  the  renowned  Wouter* — being  the 
only  time  he  was  ever  known  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  tome  account  of  the  grand  Council  (if  New  Am* 
sterdam,  at  also  divert  especial  good  philosophical  rea- 
tont  why  an  Alderman  thould  be  fat — with  other  parti* 
culart  touching  the  State  of  the  Province 

In  treating  of  the  early  governors  of  the  pro* 
vince,  I  must  caution  my  readers  against  con- 
founding them,  in  point  of  dignity  and  power,  with 
those  worthy  gentlemen  who  are  whimsically 
denominated  governors  in  this  enlightened  republic 
— a  set  of  unhappy  victims  of  popularity,  who  are 
in  fact  the  most  dependent,  hen-pecked  beings  in, 
the  community — doomed  to  bear  the  secret  good- 
ings  and  corrections  of  their  own  party,  and  the 
sneers  and  revilings  of  the  whole  world  beside— 
set  up,  like  geese  at  Christmas  holidays,  to  be 
pelted  and  shot  at  by  every  whipster  and  vagabond 
in  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  the  Dutch  governors 
enjoyed  that  uncontrolled  authority  vested  in  all 
commanders  of  distant  colonies  or  territories* 
They  were  in  a  manner  absolute  despots  in  their 
little  domains,  lording  it,  if  so  disposed,  over 
both  law  and  gospel,  and  accountable  to  none  but 
the  mother  country ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  is 
astonishingly  deaf  to  all  complaints  against  its 
governors,  provided  they  discharge  the  main  duty 
of  their  station — squeezing  out  a  good  revenue. 
This  hint  will  be  of  importance,  to  prevent  ray 
readers  from  being  seized  with  doubt  and  incre- 
dulity, whenever,  in  the  course  of  this  authentic 
history,  they  encounter  the  uncommon  circum- 
stance, of  a  governor  acting  with  independence, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

To  assist  the  doubtful  Wouter  in  the  arduous 
business  of  legislation,  a  board  of  magistrates  was 
appointed,  which  presided  immediately  over  the 
police.  This  potent  body  consisted  of  a  schout  or 
bailiff,  with  powers  between  those  of  the  present 
mayor  and  sheriff ;  five  burgermeesters,  who  were 
equivalent  to  aldermen  ;  and  five  schepens,  who 
officiated  as  scrubs,  sub-deviis,  or  bottle-holders 
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to  tin-  burgormeefctors,  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
•if-i.  !a:it  aldermen  to  their  principals  at  tin?  pre- 
sent day-  it  l»ciug  their  duty  to  fill  the  pipes  of 
tin*  lordly  burgerinoesters,  hunt  tin?  market**  for 
delicacies  for  corjtoratiou  dinners,  ami  to  din- 
char^- ■  such  oihiT  liltli-  offices  of  kiudivrss,  as 
wojv  occasionally  required.  It  w,i*>,  moreover, 
tacitly  und'rstoisl.  though  not  specifically  enjoin- 
ed, that  th"V  should  consider  themselves  as  but* 
for  tin1  Munt  \riX-*  of  the  lmrgermeesters,  and 
should  laugh  most  heartily  ar  all  tlu-ir  jokes  ;  hut 
this  la-t  wan  a  dutv  as  raivlv  called  in  action  in 
those  day?*  as  it  is  at  prc.*« nt,  ami  wan  shortly 
remitted,  in  consequence  of  the  tragical  death  of 
a  fat  little  schepen,  who  actually  <li«-*l  of  suffoca- 
tion in  an  utwucos'ul  « Iron  t->  force  a  laugh  at 
on"  of  burgermccster  V.m  /itult"*  best  jokes. 

In  return  for  these  hur.i;il  •  services,  ;hov  w«  re 
permitted  to  s-iy  yrs  and  no  at  th»>  council  l>oa»"d, 
and  to  have  that  enviable  privili  ,'.»,  the  run  of 
til'*  public  kitchen  ;  being  graciously  permitted 
to  cat,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  at  all  th'>-:e  snug 
junketing*  and  public  gormandizing*,  for  which 
the  ancient  magistrates  wen-  eijiudly  famous  with 
th«  ir  more  imsliTu  suocosmh-s.  The  po-t  of  .-.chepon, 
th-  refi.ro,  like  that,  of  as-istant  alderman,  was 
eagerlv  coveted  hv  all  vour  burgher,  ol  a  certain 
description,  who  ha\c  a  hug--  r-'lis-h  for  good 
feeding,  aiid  an  humble  ambition  in  be  great  men, 
in  a  sm:>.Il  wa;,--who  thir.-t  after  a  little  brief 
authority,  that  shall  rvmbr  t!nsu  the  terror  of  the 
almshouse  and  i!i<*  bridewell  that  .shall  enable 
them  to  lord  it  over  ob-»cipiioi;-;  jmvt  rty,  vagrant 
vice,  outcast  prostitution,  ;;m!  hu:iju"«  r-ilriveii  dis- 
honesty— that  shall  place  in  tli<*ir  hands  the  lessor, 
hut  pilling  scourge  of  the  law.  and  give  to  their 
bock  a-  hound-like  pack  of  catch]*  iles  and  hiim- 
liailiffs — tenfold  greater  rogues  than  the  culprits 
they  hunt  down  I — My  readers  will  excuse  this 
,"udd;.*u  warmth,  whieh  I  confers  is  unbecoming  of 
.b  grave  historian  ;  but  I  have  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  catchpoll"}*,  bum-bailiffs,  and  little  great  ni'-n. 

Tin*  ancient  magistrate  of  this  city  corresponded 
with  tl;<»u"  of  the  present  time  no  less  in  form, 
magnitude,  and  intellect,  than  in  prerogative  and 
privilege.  The  burgomasters,  like  our  aldermen, 
were  generally  chosen  by  weight  :  and  not  only 
tlio  weight  of  tho  l>ody,  but  likewise  the  weight  of 
the  head.  It  is  ft  maxim  practically  observed  in 
all  honest,  plain -thinking,  regular  cities,  that  an 
alderman  should  Ik*  fat — and  the  wisdom  of  this 
can  be  proved  to  n  ccrraiiitv.  That  the  bodv  is 
in  some  measure  an  image  of  the  mind,  or  rather 
that  the  mind  is  moulded  to  the  ImmIv,  like  melted 
lead  to  the  clav  in  which  it  is  caM,  has  been  insisted 
on  by  many  men  of  science,  who  have  made  human 
nature  their  is  en  liar  stud  v.  Kor  as  a  1  en  rued 
gentleman  of  our  own  city  observes,  "then?  in  a 
constant  relation  between  the  moral  character  of 
all  intelligent  creature*  ami  their  jihysieal  consti- 
tntion — between  their  habits  and  the  structure  of 
their  bodies."  Thus  we  see,  that  a  lean,  spare, 
diminutive  bodv  is  generally  accompanied  bv  a 
petulant,  restless,  meddling  mind.  Kit  her  the 
mind  wears  down  the  bodv  bv  its  eoutinuai  motion  ; 
or  clue  the  body,  not  affording  tip-  mind  sufficient 
holme-room,  keep*  it  continually  in  a  state  of  fret- 
fulness,  tossing  and  worrying  about,  from  the 
■ncasinem  of  its  situation.  Whereas  your  round, 
sleek,  fat,  unwieldy  periphery  is  ever  attended  by 


a  mind  like  itself,  tranquil,  torpid,  and  at  earn ; 
and  we  m.sv  alwavH  observe,  that  vour  well  fed 
robustious  burghers  are  in  general  very  tenacious 
of  their  ease  and  comfort  ;  being  great  enemies  to 
noise,  discord,  and  disturbance  :  and  surely  now 
are  more  likely  to  study  the  public  tranquillity 
than  those  who  are  so  careful  of  their  own.  Who 
ever  hears  of  fat  men  heading  a  riot,  or  herding 
together  in  turbulent  mobs  I — No — no— it  is  vnur 
I'-an,  hungry  men,  who  are  continually  worrying 
soiv-t\,  and  sitting  the  whole  c ,n::n unit v  bv  the 


ears. 


The  divine  Plato,  whose  doctrines  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  phili>sopher»  of  the  present 
ago,  allows  fo»  every  man  three  souls  :  one  immortal 
and  rational,  sealed  in  the  brain,  that  it  may  over- 
look and  regulato  the  Imdy — a  Aeeond  conyibtiag 
of  the  surly  and  irascible  jiwions,  which,  like 
belligen»nt  ]M>wers,  lie  encamped  around  the  heart 
— a  third  mortal  and  sensual,  destitute  of  roueon, 
gr  »ss  and  brutal  in  it*  propensities,  and  enchained 
in  the  belly,  that  it  may  not  disturb  the  divine 
soul,  by  its  ravenous  bowlings.  Now,  according 
to  this  excellent  theory,  what  can  be  more  clear, 
than  that  vour  fat  alderman  is  most  likelv  to  turn- 
the  most  regular  and  well  conditioned  mind?  His 
head  is  like  a  hug",  spherical  chamber,  containing  a 
prodigious  mass  of  soft  brains,  whereon  the  rational 
soul  lit*  wifrlv  anil  s-mglv  couched, a-s on  a  feather 
bed  ;  and  the  eyes,  which  are  the  windows  of  the 
I smI -chamber,  an*  usually  half  closed,  that  it* 
!  lumberings  nviv  not  be  disturl>cd  bv  external 
objeet*-.  A  mind  thus  comfortably  lodged,  an«l 
pruti'cterl  fn>m  disturbance,  is  manifestly  most 
likely  to  perforin  its  functions  with  regularity  nod 
va^o.  Hy  dint  of  good  fettling,  moreover,  the 
inert; \  and  malignant  soul,  which  is  confined  in 
the  b  -lly,  and  which,  by  its  raging  and  rearin<r. 
]>uts  the  irritable  snul  in  the  neighlK»urhorsl  of  thr 
heart  in  an  intolerable  p;i»ion,  and  thus  rt^deff 
in-,  n  crusty  and  quarrelsome  when  hungry  —  i* 
completely  paciticd,  silenced,  and  put  to  re5t. 
wh<>reu]xin  a  best  of  honest  good-fellow  qualitif.*, 
r.iwl  kimUheartcd  affections,  which  had  Iain  perdue, 
slily  (ictrping  out  of  the  loophole*  of  the  heart, 
iindiug  this  Cerlx^rns  asleep,  do  pluck  up  their 
spirit;*,  turn  out  one  and  all  in  their  holidav  suit*, 
and  gamlNtl  up  and  down  the  diaphragm— d»* 
••osing  t'leir  prossesaor  to  laughter,  pood  hunvmr, 
and  a  thousand  friendly  offices  toward  his  fellow 
mortals. 

As  a  hoard  of  magistrates,  formed  on  this  model, 
think  but  verv  little,  tltev  arc*  the  less  likelv  to 
differ  and  wningle  aliout  favourite  opinions  ;  ar.d 
as  they  generally  transact  business  upon  a  hearty 
dinner,  they  are  naturally  disposed  to  be  lenient 
and  indulgent  in  the  administration  of  their  duties. 
Charlemagne  was  conscious  of  this,  and  therefore 
(a  pitiful  measure,  for  which  I  can  never  forgive 
him)  ordered  iu  his  cartularies,  that  no  judje 
should  hold  a  court  of  justice,  except  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  an  empty  stomach— a  rule  which,  I  wir- 
nnit,  boii>  hard  upon  all  tlie  poor  culprits  in  his 
kingdom.  Tho  more  enlightened  and  humane 
generation  of  the  present  day  have  taken  an  oppo- 
site course,  and  have  so  managed  that  the  aider* 
men  are  the  l>cst  fed  men  in  the  community: 
feasting  lustily  on  the  fat  things  of  the  land,  and 
gorging  so  heartily  oysters  and  tartles,  that  ia 
process  of  time  they  acquire  the  activity  ci  the 
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one,  and  tho  form,  the  waddle,  and  the  green  fat 
of  the  other.  Tho  consequence  is,  as  I  have  just 
said,  these  luxurious  feastings  do  produce  such  a 
dulcet  equanimity  and  repose  of  the  soul,  rational 
aad  irrational,  that  their  transactions  arc  prover- 
bial for  unvarying  monotony ;  and  the  profound 
law*,  which  they  enact  in  their  dozing  moments, 
amid  the  labours  of  digestion,  are  quietly  suffered 
to  remain  as  dead  letters,  and  never  enforced, 
when  awake.  In  a  word,  your  fair  round-bellied 
burgomaster,  like  a  full-fed  mastiff,  dozes  quietly 
at  the  house  door,  always  at  home,  and  always  at 
hand  to  watch  over  its  safety  :  but  as  to  electing 
a  lean,  meddling  candidate  to  the  office,  as  has 
now  and  then  been  done,  I  would  as  lief  put  a 
greyhound  to  watch  the  house,  or  a  race-horse  to 
drag  an  ox-waggon. 

The  burgomasters  then,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, were  wisely  chosen  by  weight,  and  the 
schepens,  or  assistant  aldermen,  were  appointed 
to  attend  upon  them,  and  help  them  to  eat ;  but 
the  latter  in  the  course  of  time,  when  they  had 
been  fed  and  fattened  into  sufficient  bulk  of  body 
and  drowsiness  of  brain,  became  very  eligible 
candidates  for  the  burgomasters'  chair  ;  having 
fairly  eaten  themselves  into  office,  as  a  mouse 
eats  his  way  into  a  comfortable  lodgment  in  a 
goodly  blue-nosed,  skimmed-milk,  New  England 


Nothing  could  equal  the  profound  deliberations 
that  took  place  between  the  renowned  W outer  and 
these  his  worthy  compeers,  unless  it  be  the  sago 
divans  of  some  of  our  modern  corporations.  They 
would  sit  for  hours  smoking  and  dozing  over  pub- 
lie  affairs,  without  speaking  a  word  to  interrupt 
that  perfect  stillness,  so  necessary  to  deep  reflec- 
tion. Under  the  sober  sway  of  Woutcr  Van  Twiller 
and  these  his  worthy  coadjutors,  the  infant  settle- 
ment waxed  vigorous  apace,  gradually  emerging 
from  the  swamps  and  forests,  and  exhibiting  that 
mingled  appearance  of  town  and  country,  custom- 
ary m  new  cities,  and  which  at  this  day  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  city  of  Washington;  that  immense 
metropolis,  which  makes  so  glorious  an  appearance 
on  paper. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  in  thoso  times,  to  behold 
the  honest  burgher,  like  a  patriarch  of  yore,  seated 
on  the  bench  at  the  door  of  his  whitewashed  house, 
under  the  shade  of  some  gigantic  sycamore,  or 
overhanging  willow.  Here  would  he  smoke  his 
pipe  of  a  sultry  afternoon,  enjoying  the  soft 
southern  breeze,  and  listening  with  silent  gratu- 
latfcm  to  the  clucking  of  his  hens,  the  cackling  of 
his  geese,  and  the  sonorous  grunting  of  his  swine; 
thai  combination  of  farm-yard  melody,  which  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  a  silver  sound,  inasmuch 
as  it  conveys  a  certain  assurance  of  profitable 
marketing. 

The  modern  spectator,  who  wanders  through 
the  streets  of  this  populous  city,  can  scarcely  form 
an  idea  of  the  different  appearance  they  presented 
in  the  primitive  days  of  the  Doubter.  The  busy 
ham  of  multitudes,  the  shouts  of  revelry,  the 
rumbling  equipages  of  fashion,  the  rattling  of 
accursed  carts,  and  all  the  spirit-grieving  sounds 
of  brawling  commerce,  were  unknown  in  the  settle* 
meat  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  grass  grew  quietly 
in  the  highways ;  the  bleating  sheep  and  frolicsome 
*»arres  sported  about  the  verdant  ridge  where  now 
Broadway  loungers  take  their  morning  stroll ; 


the  cunning  fox  or  ravenous  wolf  skulked  In  tho 
woods  where  now  are  to  bo  seen  the  dens  of 
Gomez  and  his  righteous  fraternity  of  money- 
brokers  ;  and  flocks  of  vociferous  geese  cackled 
about  tho  fields  where  now  the  great  Tammany 
Wigwam  and  the  patriotic  tavern  of  Martling  echo 
with  the  wranglings  of  the  mob. 

In  these  good  times  did  a  true  and  enviable 
equality  of  rank  and  property  prevail,  equally 
removed  from  the  arrogance  of  wealth,  and  the 
servility  and  heart-burnings  of  repining  poverty ; 
and  what  in  my  mind  is  still  more  conducive  to 
tranquillity  and  harmony  among  friends,  a  happy 
equality  of  intellect  was  likewise  to  be  seen.  The 
minds  of  the  good  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam 
seemed  all  to  have  been  cast  in  one  mould,  and  to 
be  those  honest,  blunt  sort  of  minds  which,  like 
certain  manufactures,  are  made  by  the  gross,  and 
considered  as  exceedingly  good  for  common  use. 

Thus  it  happens  that  your  true  dull  minds  are 
generally  preferred  for  public  employ,  and  espe- 
cially promoted  to  city  honours ;  your  keen  intel- 
lects, like  razors,  being  considered  too  sharp  for 
common  service.  I  know  that  it  is  common  to 
rail  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  riches,  as  the 
great  source  of  jealousies,  broils,  and  heart-break- 
ings ;  whereas,  for  my  part,  I  verily  believe  it  is 
the  sad  inequality  of  intellect  that  prevails,  that 
embroils  communities  more  than  anything  else  ; 
and  I  have  remarked  that  your  knowing  people, 
who  are  so  much  wiser  than  anybody  else,  are 
eternally  keeping  society  in  a  ferment  Happily 
for  New  Amsterdam,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
known  within  its  walls — the  very  words  of  learn- 
ing, education,  taste,  and  talents,  were  unheard 
of — a  bright  genius  was  an  animal  unknown,  a 
blue-stocking  lady  would  have  been  regarded  with 
as  much  wonder  as  a  horned  frog  or  a  fiery  dragon. 
No  man  in  fact  seemed  to  know  more  than  his 
neighbour,  nor  any  man  to  know  much  more  than 
an  honest  man  ought  to  know,  who  has  nobody's 
business  to  mind  but  his  own ;  the  parson  and  the 
council  clerk  were  the  only  men  that  could  read 
in  the  community,  and  the  sage  Van  Twiller 
always  signed  his  name  with  a  cross. 

Thrice  happy  and  ever  to  be  envied  littlo  burgh! 
existing  in  all  the  security  of  harmless  insignifi- 
cance— unnoticed  and  unenvied  by  the  world, 
without  ambition,  without  vain  glory,  without 
riches,  without  learning,  and  all  their  train  of 
carking  cares  :  and  as  of  yore,  in  better  days  of 
man,  the  deities  were  wont  to  visit  him  on  earth, 
and  bless  his  rural  habitations ;  so  we  are  told, 
in  the  silvan  days  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  good 
St.  Nicholas  would  often  make  his  appearance, 
in  his  beloved  city,  of  a  holiday  afternoon,  riding 
jollily  among  the  tree  tops,  or  over  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  now  and  then  drawing  forth  magni- 
ficent presents  from  his  breeches  pockets,  and 
dropping  them  down  the  chimneys  of  his  favour- 
ites. Whereas  in  these  degenerate  days  of  iron 
and  brass,  he  never  shows  us  the  light  of  his  conn 
tenance,  nor  ever  visits  us,  save  one  night  in  the 
year;  when  he  rattles  down  the  chimneys  of  the 
descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  confining  his  pre- 
sents merely  to  the  children,  in  token  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  tho  parents. 

Such  are  the  comfortable  and  thriving  effects  of 
a  fat  government  The  province  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, destitute  of  wealthy  possessed  a  sweet  tra»- 
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auillity,  that  wealth  could  never  purchase.  It 
seemed  indeed  as  if  old  Saturn  had  again  com- 
menced his  reign,  and  renewed  the  days  of  prime- 
val simplicity.  For  the  golden  age,  saw  Ovid,  was 
totally  destitute  of  gold,  and  for  that  very  reason 
was  called  the  golden  age  ;  that  is,  the  happy  and 
fortunate  age — because  the  evils  produced  by  the 
precious  metals,  such  as  avarice,  covetousness, 
theft,  rapine,  usury,  banking,  note-shaving,  lot- 
tery-insuring, and  the  whole  catalogue  of  crimes 
and  grievances,  were  then  unknown.  In  the  iron 
age,  there  was  abundance  of  gold  ;  on  that  very 
account  it  was  called  the  iron  age,  because  of  the 
hardships,  the  labours,  the  dissensions,  and  the 
wars,  occasioned  by  the  thirst  of  gold. 

The  genial  days  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  there- 
fore, may  truly  be  termed  the  golden  age  of  our 
city.  There  were  neither  public  commotions,  nor 
private  quarrels ;  neither  parties,  nor  sects,  nor 
schisms  ;  neither  prosecutions,  nor  trials,  nor 
punishments  ;  nor  were  there  counsellors,  attor- 
neys, catchpoles,  or  hangmen.  Even-  man  at- 
tended to  what  little  business  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  have,  or  neglected  it  if  he  pleased,  without  ask- 
ing the  opinion  of  his  neighbour.  In  those  days 
nobody  meddled  with  concerns  above  his  compre- 
hension, nor  thrust  his  nose  into  other  people's 
affairs ;  nor  neglected  to  correct  his  own  conduct, 
and  reform  his  own  character,  in  his  zeal  to  pull 
to  pieces  the  characters  of  others ;  but  in  a  word, 
every  respectable  citizen  ate  when  he  was  not 
hungry,  drank  when  he  was  not  thirsty,  and  went 
regularly  to  bed  when  the  sun  set  and  the  fowls 
went  to  roost,  whether  he  were  sleepy  or  not ;  all 
which  tended  so  remarkably  to  the  population  of 
the  settlement,  that  I  am  told  every  dutiful  wife 
throughout  New  Amsterdam  made  a  point  of 
always  enriching  her  husband  with  at  least  one 
child  a  year,  and  very  often  a  brace  :  this  super- 
abundance of  good  things  clearly  constituting  the 
true  luxury  of  life,  according  to  the  favourite 
Dutch  maxim,  that  "  more  than  enough  consti- 
tutes a  feast."  Everything  therefore  went  on 
exactly  as  it  should  do,  and,  in  the  usual  words 
employed  by  historians  to  express  the  welfare  of  a 
country,  "  the  pmfoundest  tranquillity  and  repose 
reigned  throughout  the  province." 


CHAPTER  III. 

tIo%c  the  Town  of  Nnr  Amsterdam  arose  out  of  mud,  and 
came  to  \>e  marvellously  polished  and  piriite— together 
with  a  picture  of  our  (wreattireat-grandfathers. 

Manifold  arc  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the 
enlightened  literati,  who  turn  over  the  pages  of 
history.  Some  there  lie  whose  hearts  arc  brimful 
of  the  yeast  of  courage,  and  whose  bosoms  do 
work,  and  swell,  and  foam,  with  untried  valour, 
like  a  barrel  of  new  cider,  or  a  train-band  captain, 
fresh  from  under  the  hands  of  his  tailor.  This 
doughty  class  of  readers  can  t>c  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  bloody  battles  and  horrible  encoun- 
ters ;  they  must  be  continually  storming  forts, 
sacking  cities,  springing  mines,  marching  up  to 
the  muzzles  of  cannon,  charging  bayonets  through 
every  page,  and  revelling  in  gunpowder  and  car- 
nage. Others,  who  are  of  a  less  martial,  but 
equally  ardent  imagination,  and  who,  withal,  are 
n  little  given  to  the  marvellous,  will  dwell  with 


wondrous  satisfaction  on  descriptions  of  prodigies, 
unheard-of  events,  hair-breadth  escapes,  hardy 
adventures,  and  all  those  astonishing  narration* 
that  just  amble  along  the  boundary  line  of  pom* 
bility.  A  third  class,  who,  not  to  speak  slightly 
of  them,  are  of  a  lighter  turn,  and  skim  over  the 
records  of  past  times,  as  they  do  over  the  edifying 
pages  of  a  novel,  merely  for  relaxation  and  inno- 
cent amusement,  do  singularly  delight  in  treasons, 
executions,  Sabine  rapes,  Tarquin  outrages,  con- 
flagrations, murders,  and  all  the  other  catalogue 
of  hideous  crimes,  that  like  cayenne  in  cookery, 
do  give  a  pungency  and  flavour  to  the  dull  detail 
of  history  :  while  a  fourth  class,  of  more  philoso- 
phic habits,  do  diligently  pore  over  the  musty 
chronicles  of  time,  to  investigate  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  and  watch  the  gradual  changes 
in  men  and  manners  effected  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  situation. 

If  the  three  first  classes  find  but  little  where- 
withal to  solace  themselves  in  the  tranquil  reign 
of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  I  entreat  them  to  exert 
their  patience  for  awhile,  and  bear  with  the  tedious 
picture  of  happiness,  prosperity,  and  peace,  which 
my  duty  as  a  faithful  historian  obliges  me  to  draw  ; 
and  I  promise  them,  that  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly 
light  upon  any  thing  horrible,  uncommon,  or  im- 
possible, it  sliall  go  nard  but  I  will  make  it  afford 
them  entertainment.  This  being  premised,  I  tun 
with  great  complacency  to  the  fourth  class  of  my 
readers,  who  arc  men,  or,  if  possible,  women  alter 
my  own  heart ;  grave,  philosophical,  and  investi- 
gating ;  fond  of  analysing  characters,  of  taking  a 
start  from  first  causes,  and  so  hunting  a  nation 
down,  through  all  the  mazes  of  innovation  and 
improvement,  Such  will  naturally  be  anxious  to 
witness  the  first  development  of  the  newly-hatched 
colony,  and  the  primitive  manners  and  customs 
prevalent  among  its  inhabitants,  daring  the  hal- 
cyon reign  of  Van  Twiller,  or  the  Doubter. 

I  will  not  grieve  their  patience,  however,  by 
describing  minutely  the  increase  and  improvement 
of  New  Amsterdam.  Their  own  imaginations  will 
doubtless  present  to  them  the  good  burghers,  like 
so  many  pains-taking  and  persevering  bearer*, 
slowly  and  surely  pursuing  their  labours ;  they 
will  behold  the  prosperous  transformation  from 
the  rude  log  hut  to  the  stately  Dutch  mansion, 
with  brick  front,  glazed  windows,  and  tiled  roof; 
from  the  tangled  thicket  to  the  luxuriant  cabbage 
garden  ;  and  from  the  skulking  Indian  to  the 
ponderous  burgomaster.  In  a  word,  they  will 
picture  to  themselves  the  steady,  silent,  and  un- 
do via  ting  march  to  prosperity,  incident  to  a  city, 
destitute  of  pride  or  ambition,  cherished  by  a  fat 
government,  and  whose  citizens  do  nothing  in  a 
hurry. 

The  sage  council,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  not  being  able  to  determine 
upon  any  plan  for  the  building  of  their  city ;  tie 
cows,  in  a  laudable  fit  of  patriotism,  took  it  under 
their  particular  charge,  and  as  they  went  to  and  from 
pasture,  established  paths  through  the  bashes,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  good  folks  built  their  houses; 
which  is  one  cause  of  the  rambling  and  picturesque 
turns  and  labyrinths,  which  distinguish  certain 
streets  of  New  York  at  this  very  day. 

Some,  it  must  be  noted,  who  were  strenuous 
partisans  of  Mynheer  Ten  Breeches  (or  Ten- 
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broeck),  vexed  that  his  plan  of  digging  canals  was 
not  adopted,  made  a  compromise  with  their  incli- 
nations, by  establishing  themselves  on  the  margins 
of  those  creeks  and  inlets,  which  meandered 
through  various  parts  of  the  ground  laid  out  for 
improvement.  To  these  may  be  particularly  as- 
cribed the  first  settlement  of  Broad  Street ;  which 
originally  was  built  along  a  creek,  that  ran  up  to 
what  at  present  is  called  Wall  Street.  The  Jower 
part  soon  became  very  busy  and  populous ;  and  a 
terry  house  *  was  in  process  of  time  established  at 
the  head  of  it ;  being  at  that  day  called  "  the  head 
Of  inland  navigation." 

The  disciples  of  Mynheer  Tough  Breeches,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  less  enterprising,  and  more  in- 
dustrious than  their  rivals,  stationed  themselves 
along  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  Jaboured  with 
Unexampled  perseverance  in  making  little  docks 
and  dykes,  from  which  originated  that  multitude 
of  mud  traps  with  which  this  city  is  fringed !  To 
these  docks  would  the  old  burghers  repair,  just  at 
those  hours  when  the  falling  tide  had  left  the 
beach  uncovered,  that  they  might  snuff  up  the 
fragrant  effluvia  of  mud  and  mire;  which  they 
observed  had  a  truly  wholesome  smell,  and  re- 
minded them  of  the  canals  of  Holland.  To  the 
indefatigable  labours,  and  praiseworthy  examples 
of  this  latter  class  of  projectors,  are  we  indebted 
for  the  acres  of  artificial  ground  on  which  several 
of  our  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  are 
built ;  and  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertions 
of  several  learned  physicians  of  this  city,  have 
been  very  efficacious  in  producing  the  yellow 
lever. 

The  houses  of  the  higher  class  were  generally 
•constructed  of  wood,  excepting  the  gable-end, 
which  was  of  small  black  and  yellow  Dutch  bricks, 
«>nd  always  faced  on  the  street ;  as  our  ancestors, 
like  their  descendants,  were  very  much  given  to 
outward  show,  and  were  noted  for  putting  the  best 
leg  foremost.  The  house  was  always  furnished 
with  abundance  of  large  doois  and  small  windows 
on  every  floor ;  the  date  of  its  erection  was  curi- 
ously designated  by  iron  figures  on  the  front ;  and 
on  the  top  of  the  roof  was  perched  a  fierce  little 
weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the  important 
oecret  which  way  the  wind  blew.  These,  like  the 
weathercocks  on  the  tops  of  our  steeples,  pointed 
•so  many  different  ways  that  ever}'  man  could  have 
%  wind  to  his  mind ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
old  iEolus  had  set  all  his  bags  of  wind  adrift,  pell- 
mell,  to  gambol  about  this  windy  metropolis  ;  the 
most  stanch  and  loyal  citzens,  however,  always 
went  according  to  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of 
the  governor's  house,  which  was  certainly  the  most 
correct,  as  he  had  a  trusty  servant  employed  every 
morning  to  climb  up  and  point  it  whichever  way 
tin  wind  blew. 

In  these  good  days  of  simplicity  and  sunshine, 
%  passion  for  cleanliness  was  the  leading  principle 
in  domestic  economy,  and  the  universal  test  of  an 
able  housewife :  a  character  which  formed  the 
utmost  ambition  of  our  unenlightened  grand- 
mothers. The  front  door  was  never  opened  ex- 
eept  on  marriages,  funerals,  new-year's  days,  the 

*  This  house  has  been  several  times  repaired,  and  at  pre- 
sent is  a  small  yellow  brick  house,  No.  23,  Broad  Street, 
with  the  gable  end  to  the  street,  surmounted  with  an  iron 
rod,  on  whioh,  until  within  three  or  four  years,  a  little  iron 
leery-boat  ofieiated  as  a  weathercock. 


festival  of  St,  Nicholas,  or  some  such  great  occa- 
sion. It  was  ornamented  with  a  gorgeous  brass 
knocker,  curiously  wrought,  sometimes  into  the 
device  of  a  dog,  and  sometimes  of  a  lion's  head  ; 
and  was  daily  burnished  with,  such  religious  zeal, 
that  it  was  oft-times  worn  out  by  the  very  precau- 
tions taken  for  its  preservation.  The  whole  house 
was  constantly  in  a  state  of  inundation,  under 
the  discipline  of  mops  and  brooms  and  scrubbing- 
brushes  ;  and  the  good  housewives  of  those  days 
were  a  kind  of  amphibious  animal,  delighting 
exceedingly  to  be  dabbling  in  water — insomuch 
that  an  historian  of  the  day  gravely  tells  us,  that 
many  of  his  townswomen  grew  to  have  webbed 
fingers  like  unto  a  duck ;  and  some  of  them,  he 
had  little  doubt,  could  the  matter  be  examined 
into,  would  be  found  to  have  the  tails  of  mermaids ; 
but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  sport  of  fancy, 
or  what  is  worse,  a  wilful  misrepresentation. 

The  grand  parlour  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum, 
where  the  passion  for  cleaning  was  indulged  with- 
out control.  In  this  sacred  apartment  no  one  was 
admitted  to  enter  excepting  the  mistress  and  her 
confidential  maid,  who  visited  it  once  a-week  !  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning, 
and  putting  things  to  rights ;  always  taking  the 
precaution  of  leaving  their  shoes  at  the  door,  and 
entering  devoutly  on  their  stocking  feet.  After 
scrubbing  the  floor,  sprinkling  it  with  fine  white 
sand,  which  was  curiously  stroked  into  angles  and 
curves,  and  rhomboids,  with  a  broom — after  wash- 
ing the  windows,  rubbing  and  polishing  the  fur- 
niture, and  putting  a  new  bunch  of  evergreens  in 
the  fire-place ;  the  window-shutters  were  again 
closed  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room  carefully 
locked  up  until  the  revolution  of  time  brought 
round  the  weekly  cleaning  day. 

As  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at 
the  gate,  and  most  generally  lived  in  the  kitchen. 
To  have  seen  a  numerous  household  assembled 
around  the  fire,  one  would  have  imagined  that  he 
was.  transported  back  to  those  happy  days  of 
primeval  simplicity,  which  float  before  our  imagi- 
nations like  golden  visions.  The  fire-places  were 
of  a  truly  patriarchal  magnitude,  where  the  whole 
family,  old  and  young,  roaster  and  servant,  black 
and  white,  nay,  even  the  very  cat  and  dog,  enjoyed 
a  community  of  privilege,  and  had  each  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  a*  corner.  Here  the  old  burgher 
would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  puffing  his  pipe,  look* 
ing  in  the  fire  with  half  shut  eyes,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  for  hours  together ;  the  goede  vrouw  on 
the  opposite  side  would  employ  herself  diligently 
in  spinning  her  yarn,  or  knitting  stockings.  The 
young  folks  would  crowd  around  the  hearth, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old 
crone  o?  a  negro,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family ; 
and  who,  perched  like  a  raven  in  a  corner  of  the 
chimney,  would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter 
afternoon  a  string  of  incredible  stories  about  New- 
England  witches,  grisly  ghosts,  horses  without 
heads,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  bloody  en- 
counters among  the  Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-regulated  family 
always  rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and 
went  to  bed  at  sun-down.  Dinner  was  invariably 
a  private  meal,  and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed 
incontestible  symptoms  of  disapprobation  and  un- 
easiness, at  being  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a 
neighbour  on  such  occasions.    But  though  our 
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worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly  averse  to 
giving  dinncra,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  hands 
of  intimacy  by  occasional  banqueting*,  called  tea 
parties. 

Ah  this  is  (ho  first  introduction  of  those  delect- 
able orgies,  which  have  since,  become  ho  fashion- 
able in  this  city,  I  am  conscious  my  fair  readers 
will  Ik1  very  curious  to  receive  information  on  the 
subject.  Sorry  am  1  that  there  will  he  but  little 
in  my  description  calculated  to  excite  their  admi- 
ration. I  can  neither  delight  them  with  accounts 
of  suffocating  crowds,  nor  brilliant  drawing-room*, 
nor  towering  feathers,  nor  sparkling  diamonds, 
nor  immeasurable  trains.  I  can  detail  no  choice 
anecdotes  of  scandal,  f<jr  in  those  primitive  timet* 
the  simple  folk  were  either  too  stupid  nr  too  good- 
natured  to  pul!  each  other's  characters  to  pieces  : 
uor  can  1  furnish  any  whimsical  anecdotes  of  brut;; 
how  one  lady  cheated,  or  another  Winced  into  a 
passion  ;  for  as  yet  there  was  no  junto  of  dulcet 
old  dowagers,  who  met  to  win  each  other's  money, 
and  lose  their  own  t>ami>ers  at  a  card- table. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  general  I  v  con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse  ;  that  is  to 
say,  such  as  kept  their  own  cow:*,  and  drove  their 
own  waggons.  The  company  commonly  assembled 
at  three  o'clock,  and  went  away  about  six,  unless 
it  was  in  winter  time,  when  the  fashionable  hours 
were  a  little  earlier,  tluit  the  ladies  might  get  home 
before  dark.  J  do  not  rind  that  thev  ever  treated 
their  company  to  iced  creams,  jellies,  or  syliabulm  ; 
or  regaled  them  with  musty  almonds,  mouldy 
raisins,  or  sour  oranges,  as  is  often  done  in  the 
present  age  of  rvtmement.  Our  ancestors  were 
fond  of  more  sturdy,  substantial  fare.  The  tea- 
table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  di>h,  well 
stored  with  .slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up 
into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  com- 
pany being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and 
each  furnished  with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity 
in  launching  at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty 
dish  :  in  much  the  same  manner  as  sailors  liar- 
pooii  porpoises  at  sea,  or  our  Indians  spear  salmon 
in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was  graced 
will i  immense  apple-pies,  or  saucers  lull  of  pre- 
served peaches  and  |H.'ars  ;  but  it  was  always  Hure 
to  boast  of  an  etiormou*  lish  of  balls  of  sweetened 
dou  /I i,  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called  dough  nuts, 
or  oly-koeks  :  a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at  present 
scarce  known  in  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine 
Dutch  families. 

The  tea  was  M-rved  out  of  a  majestic  Delft  tea- 
pot, ornamented  with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  tending  pigs — with 
boats  Killing  iu  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the 
clouds,  and  sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fanta- 
sies. The  beaux  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
adroitness  in  replenishing  this  pot,  from  a  huge 
cop|>er  tea-kettle,  which  would  have  made  the 
pigmy  macaronies  of  these  degenerate  days  sweat, 
merely  to  look  at  it.  To  sweeten  the  beverage,  u 
lump  of  sugar  was  laid  l>eside  each  cup — and  the 
company  alternately  nibbled  and  sip|»ed  with  great 
decorum,  until  an  improvement  was  introduced 
by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady,  which  was,  to 
suspcud  a  large  lump  directly  over  the  tea  table, 
by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  so  tliat  it  could  be 
swung  from  mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenious  expe- 
dient, which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in 
Albany ;  but  which  prevails  without  exception  in 


Comraunipaw,  Bergon,   Klat-Bush,  and  all  on 
uucontamiiiatcd  Dutch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea  parties  the  utmost  pro- 
priety and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  He 
flirting  nor  coquetting — no  gambling  of  old  ladies, 
uor  hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones 
— no  self-satisfied  strutting**  of  wealthy  gentletsen, 
with  their  brains  in  their  pockets;  nor  amusing 
conceits,  and  monkev  divertissements,  of  smart 
young  gentlemen,  witli  no  brains  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  the  voung  ladies  seated  themselves  de» 
murely  in  their  nish-l>ottoined  chairs,  and  knit  their 
own  woollen  stockings ;  nor  ever  opened  their  lips, 
excepting  to  say  yah  Mynlieer*  or  yah  ya  Vrouw, 
to  any  question  that  was  asked  them;  behaving, 
in  all  things,  like  decent  well-educated  dsmssk 
As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contem|daiioB 
of  the  blue  and  white  tiles,  with  which  the  fixe* 
places  were  decorated  ;  whereon  sundry  [■smjum 
of  seripturc  were  piously  ]iuurtrayed:  Tobit  and 
his  dog  figured  to  great  advantage;  Haitian  swung 
conspicuously  on  his  gibbet;  and  Joiuli  appeared 
most  manfully  bouueing  out  of  the  whale,  like 
harlequin  through  a  barrel  of  tire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  withoat 
confusion.  Thev  were  carried  home  bv  their  own 
carriages,  tluit  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  Nature  had 
provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  si 
could  afford  to  keep  a  waggon.  The  gentlemen 
gallantly  attended  their  (air  ones  to  their  respective 
abod.-.s,  and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty 
smack  at  the  door :  which,  as  it  was  an  established 
piece  of  etiquette,  done  in  perfect  simplicity  and 
honesty  of  heart,  occasioned  no  scandal  at  that 
time ;  nor  should  it  at  the  present — if  our  great- 
grandfathers upproved  of  the  custom,  it  wosld 
argue  a  great  want  of  reverence  in  Uieir  descend- 
ants to  say  a  word  against  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  Containing  j'uriktr  particulars  of  the  CkdtUn  Agt,  $*& 
[  i-iiiit  c.inilitutid  a  fine  Lady  and  Gentleman  fa  the  dtp 
!       of  tt'dittr  the  Doubt  r. 

I  n  this  dulcet  period  of  my  history,  when  lb* 
lHuiuteous  island  of  Mauua-huU  presented  a  sees* 
the  very  counterpart  of  those  glowing  pictam 
drawn  of  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn,  there  wai»*» 
I  liavc  before  observed,  a  happy  ignorance,  in 
honest  simplicity  prevalent  among  its  inhabitant^ 
which,  wei-e  I  even  able  to  depict,  would  be  bat 
little  understood  by  the  degenerate  age  for  which 
1  am  doomed  to  write.  Even  the  female  sex, 
those  arch  innovators  upon  tho  tranquilhiy.  the 
honesty,  the  grey-beard  customs  of  society,  seemed 
for  a  while  to  conduct  themselves  with  incrediblt 
sobriety  and  comeliness,  and  indeed  behaved  almost 
as  if  they  had  not  been  sent  into  the  world  to 
bother  mankind,  baffle  philosophy,  and  confound 
the  universe. 

Their  hair,  untorturcd  by  the  abominations  of 
art,  was  scrupulously  pomatumed  back  from  their 
foreheads  with  a  candle,  and  covered  with  a  little 
cap  of  quilted  calico,  which  fitted  exactly  to  their 
heads.  Their  petticoats  of  linsey-woolsey  were 
striped  with  a  variety  of  gorgeous  dyes,  rivalling 
the  many-coloured  robes  of  Iris — though  I  must 
confess  these  gallant  garment*  were  xatEer  ahofV 
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reaching  below  the  knee ;  but  then  they 
made  up  in  the  number,  which  generally  equalled 
that  of  the  gentlemen's  small-clothes ;  and  what  is 

■  still  more  praiseworthy,  they  were  all  of  their  own 
manufacture— of  which  circumstance,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  they  were  not  a  little  vain. 

These  were  the  honest  days  in  which  every 
woman  staid  at  home,  read  the  Bible,  and  wore 
pockets — ay,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size,  fasliioned 
with  patchwork  into  many  curious  devices,  and 

.  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  outside.  These,  in  fact, 

.  were  convenient  receptacles,  where  all  good  house- 
wives carefully  stored  away  such  things  as  tliey 
wished  to  have  at  liaiul ;  by  which  means  they 
often  came  to  be  incredibly  crammed — and  I  re- 
member there  was  a  story  current  when  I  was 
a  boy,  that  the  lady  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller  once 
had  occasion  to  empty  her  right  pocket  in  search 
of  a  wooden  ladle,  and  the  utensil  was  discovered 
lying  among  some  rubbish  in  one  corner  ;  but  we 
must  not  give  too  much  faith  to  all  these  stories, 
the  anecdotes  of  these  remote  periods  being  yery 
subject  to  exaggeration. 

Besides  these  notable  pockets,  they  likewise 
wore  scissors  and  pincushions  suspended  from  their 
girdles  by  red  ribands,  or  among  the  more  opulent 
and  showy  classes,  by  brass  and  even  silver  cliains — 
indubitable  tokens  of  thrifty  housewives  and  indus- 
trious spinsters.  I  cannot  say  much  in  vindication 
of  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats ;  it  doubtless  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  stockings 
a  chance  to  be  seen,  which  wore  generally  of  blue 
worsted  with  magnificent  red  clocks — or  perhaps 
to  display  a  well-turned  ancle,  and  a  neat  though 
serviceable  foot,  set  off  by  a  liigh-heeled  leathern 
shoe,  with  a  large  and  splendid  silver  buckle. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  gentle  sex,  in  all  ages,  have 
shown  the  same  disposition  to  infringe  a  little  upon 
the  laws  of  decorum,  in  order  to  betray  a  lurking 
beauty,  or  gratify  an  innocent  love  of  finer}*. 

From  the  sketch  here  given  it  will  be  seen,  that 
our  good  grandmothers  differed  considerably  in 
their  ideas  of  a  fine  figure,  from  their  scantily 
dressed  descendants  of  the  present  day.  A  fine 
lady,  in  those  times,  waddled  under  more  clothes, 
even  on  a  fair  summer's  day,  than  would  have 
dad  the  whole  bevy  of  a  modern  ball-room.  Nor 
were  they  the  leas  admired  by  the  gentlemen  in 
consequence  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the  great- 
ness of  a  lover's  passion  seemed  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object — and  a 
Toluminous  damsel,  arrayed  in  a  dozen  of  petti- 
coats, was  deolared  by  a  low  Dutch  sonneteer  of 
the  province  to  be  radiant  as  a  sun-flower,  and 
luxuriant  as  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Certain  it  is, 
thai  in  those  davs  the  heart  of  a  lover  could  not 
contain  more  than  one  lady  at  a  time  ;  whereas 
the  heart  of  a  modern  gallant  has  often  room 
enough  to  accommodate  half-a-dozen ;  the  reason 
of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  that  either  the  hearts 
of  the  gentlemen  have  grown  larger,  or  the  per- 
sons of  the  ladies  smaller ;  this,  however,  is  a 

"  question  for  physiologists  to  determine. 

But  there  was  a  secret  charm  in  these  petticoats 
which,  no  doubt,  entered  into  the  consideration 
of  the  prudent  gallants.  The  wardrobe  of  a  lady 
was  in  those  days  her  only  fortune  ;  and  she  who 
had  a  good  stock  of  petticoats  and  stockings  was 
as  absolutely  an  heiress  as  is  a  Kamtscliatka 

.  ismsel  with  a  store  of  bear  skins,  or  a  Lapland 


belle  with  a  plenty  of  reindeer.  The  ladies,  there- 
fore, were  very  anxious  to  display  these  powerful 
attractions  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  the 
best  rooms  of  the  house,  instead  of  being  adorned 
with  caricatures  of  dame  Nature  in  water-colours 
and  needlework,  were  always  hung  round  with 
abundance  of  homespun  garments,  the  manufac- 
ture and  the  property  of  the  females — a  piece  of 
laudable  ostentation  that  still  prevails  among  the 
heiresses  of  our  Dutch  villages.  Such  were  the 
beauteous  belles  of  the  ancient  city  of  New 
Amsterdam,  rivalling  iu  primeval  simplicity  of 
manners  the  renowned  aud  courtly  dames,  so 
loftily  sung  by  Dan  Homer — who  tells  us,  that 
the  princess  Nausicaa  washed  the  family  linen, 
and  the  fair  Penelope  wove  her  own  petticoats. 

The  gentlemen,  hi  fact,  who  figured  in  the  cir- 
cles of  the  gay  world  in  these  ancient  times,  cor- 
responded, in  most  particulars,  with  the  beauteous 
damsels  whose  smiles  they  were  ambitious  to 
deserve.  True  it  is,  their  merits  would  make  but 
a  very  inconsiderable  impression  u{>on  the  heart 
of  a  modern  fair ;  they  neither  drove  their  cur- 
ricles nor  sported  their  tandems,  for  as  yet  those 
gaudy  vehicles  were  not  even  dreamed  of ;  neither 
did  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their  brilliancy 
at  the  table,  and  their  consequent  rencontres  with 
watchmen  ;  for  our  forefathers  were  of  too  pacific 
a  disposition  to  need  those  guardians  of  the  night, 
every  soul  throughout  the  town  being  in  full 
snore  before  nine  o'clock.  Neither  did  they  esta- 
blish their  claims  to  gentility  at  the  expense  of 
their  tailors,  for  as  yet  those  offenders  against  the 
pockets  of  society,  and  the  tranquillity  of  all  aspiring 
young  gentlemen,  were  unknown  hi  New  Amster- 
dam ;  every  good  housewife  made  the  clothes  of 
her  husband  and  family,  and  even  the  goede  vrouw 
of  Van  Twiller  himself  thought  it  no  disparagement 
to  cut  out  her  husband's  linsey-woolsey  galli- 
gaskins. 

Not  but  what  there  were  some  two  or  three 
youngsters  who  manifested  the  first  dawnings  of 
what  is  called  fire  and  spirit ;  who  held  all  lat>our 
in  contempt ;  skulked  about  docks  and  market- 
places ;  loitered  in  the  sunshine ;  squandered  what 
little  money  they  could  procure  at  hustle-cap  and 
chuck-farthing  ;  swore,  boxed,  fought  cocks,  and 
raced  their  neighbours'  horses — in  short,  who 
promised  to  be  the  wonder,  the  talk,  and  abomi- 
nation of  the  town,  had  not  their  stylish  career 
been  unfortunately  cut  short  by  an  affair  of  honour 
with  a  whipping-post. 

Far  other,  however,  was  the  truly  fashionable 
gentleman  of  those  days— his  dress,  which  served 
for  both  morning  and  evening,  street,  and  draw- 
ing-room, was  a  linsey-woolsey  coat, made,  perhaps, 
by  the  fair  hands  of  the  mistress  of  his  affections, 
and  gallantly  bedecked  with  abundance  of  large 
brass  buttons.  Haifa  score  of  breeches  heightened 
the  proportions  of  his  figure — his  shoes  were 
decorated  by  enormous  copper  buckles — a  low- 
crowned  broad-brimmed  hat  overshadowed  his 
burly  visage,  and  his  hair  dangled  down  his  back 
in  a  prodigious  queue  of  eel-skin. 

Thus  equipped,  he  would  manfully  sally  forth 
with  pipe  in  mouth  to  besiege  some  fair  damsel's 
obdurate  heart — not  such  a  pipe,  good  reader,  as 
that  which  Acis  did  sweetly  tune  in  praise  of  Ilia 
Galatea,  but  one  of  the  true  Delft  manufacture, 
and  furnished  with  a  charge  of  fragrant  Cowpen 
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tot>aocn.  With  this  would  he  resolutely  set  him- 
self down  before  the  fortress,  and  rarely  failed,  in 
the  process  of  time,  to  smoke  the  fair  enemy  into 
a  surrender  upon  honourable  terms. 

Such  was  the  happy  reign  of  Wouter  Van  Twil- 
ler,  celebrated  in  many  a  long  forgotten  song  as  the 
real  golden  age,  the  rest  being  nothing  but  counter- 
feit copper- washed  coin.  In  that  delightful  period 
a  swi»ct  and  holy  calm  reigned  over  the  whole 
province.  The  burgomaster  smoked  his  pipe  in 
peace — the  substantial  solace  of  his  domestic  cares, 
after  her  dailv  toils  were  done,  sat  soberlv  at  the 
door,  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her  apron  of 
snowy  white,  without  being  insulted  by  ribald 
street- walkers  or  vagalwnd  boys — those  unlucky 
urchins  who  do  infest  our  streets,  displaying  under 
the  roses  of  youth  the  thorns  and  briers  of  iniquity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  lover  with  ten  breeches,  and 
the  damsel  with  petticoats  of  half  a  score,  indulged 
in  all  the  innocent  endearments  of  virtuous  love, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach  ;  for  what  had 
that  virtue  to  fear  which  was  defended  by  a  shield 
of  good  linscy-woolscys,  equal  at  least  to  the  seven 
bull-hides  of  the  invincible  Ajax ! 

Ah  blissful,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  age ! 
when  everything  was  better  than  it  has  ever  Ikkmi 
since,  or  ever  will  be  again — when  Buttermilk 
Channel  was  quite  dry  at  low  water — when  the 
shad  in  the  Hudson  were  all  salmon  :  and  when 
the  moon  shone  with  a  pure  and  resplendent 
whiteness,  instead  of  that  melancholy  yellow  light, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  her  sickening  at  the 
abominations  she  every  night  witnesses  in  this 
degenerate  city ! 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  New  Amsterdam, 
could  it  always  have  existed  in  this  state  of  blissful 
ignorance  and  lowly  simplicity ;  but  alas !  the  days 
of  childhood  are  too  sweet  to  last !  Cities,  like 
men,  grow  out  of  them  in  time,  and  are  doomed 
alike  to  grow  into  the  bustle,  the  cares,  and 
miseries  of  the  world.  Let  no  man  congratulate 
himself  when  he  lx'holds  the  child  of  his  bosom, 
or  the  city  of  his  birth,  increasing  in  magnitude 
and  importance — let  the  history  of  his  own  life 
teach  him  the  dangers  of  the  one,  and  this  history 
of  Manna-hata  convince  him  of  the  calamities  of 
the  other. 


—  -♦- 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  the  Render  it  beguiled  into  a  delectable  walk, 
which  mdt  very  differently  from  what  it  commenced. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  four,  on  a  fine  afternoon,  in  the  glow- 
ing month  of  September,  I  took  my  customary 
walk  upon  the  Battery,  which  is  at  once  the  pride 
and  bulwark  of  this  ancient  and  impregnable  city 
of  New  York.  I  remember  well  the  season,  for 
it^  immediately  preceded  tliat  remarkably  cold 
winter,  in  which  our  sagacious  corporation,  in  a 
freak  of  economical  philanthropy,  pulled  to  pieces, 
at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars,  the 
wooden  ramparts  which  had  cost  them  several 
thousand;  and  distributed  the  rotten  fragments, 
which  were  worth  considerably  less  than  nothing, 
among  the  shivering  poor  of  the  city.  Never  since 
the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  or  the  heaven- 
built  battlements  of  Troy,  had  there  been  known 
such  a  demolition — nor  did  it  go  unpunished ;  mul- 
titudes were  blinded  in  vain  attempts  to  smoke  | 


themselves  warm  with  this  charitable  substmue 
for  fire-wood ;  and  an  epidemic  complaint  of  son 
eyes  was  moreover  produced,  which  has  since 
recurred  every  winter,  particularly  among  those 
who  undertake  to  burn  rotten  logs — who  warm 
themselves  with  the  cliarity  of  others — or  who  ust 
patent  chimneys. 

On  the  year  and  month  just  designated  did  I 
take  my  accustomed  walk  of  meditation  en  that 
same  Battery,  which,  though  at  present  no  battery, 
furnishes  the  most  delightful  walk,  and  commanii 
the  noblest  prospect  in  the  whole  known  world. 
The  ground  on  which  I  trod  was  hallowed  by  re- 
collections of  the  past  ;  and  as  I  slowly  wandered 
through  the  long  alley  of  poplars,  which,  like  so 
many  birch  brooms  standing  on  end,  diffused  a 
melancholy  and  lugubrious  sliade,  my  imagination 
drew  a  contrast  between  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  what  it  was  in  the  classic  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers.    Where  the  Government-house  by  name, 
but  the  custom-house  by  occupation,  proudly  reared 
its  brick  walls  and  wooden  pillars,  there  whilom* 
stood  the  low  but  substantial  red-tiled  mansion  of 
the  renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller.     Around  it 
the  mighty  bulwarks  of  Fort  Amsterdam  frowned 
defiance  to  every  absent  foe  ;  but,  like  many  a 
whiskered  warrior  and  gallant  militia  captain,  con- 
fined their  martial  deeds  to  frowns  atone ;  alas ! 
those  threatening  bulwarks  had  long  since  been 
sapped  by  time,  and,  like  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
presented  no  traces  to  the  inquiring  eye  of  me 
antiquarian.      The  mud  breast-works  had  long 
been  levelled  with  the  earth,  and  their  site  con- 
verted into  the  green  lawns  and  leafy  alleys  of 
the  Battery  ;  where  the  gay  apprentice  sported 
his  Sunday  coat,  and  the  laborious  mechanic,  re- 
lieved from  the  dirt  and  drudgery  of  the  week, 
poured  his  weekly  tale  of  love  into  the  half-averted 
ear  of  the  sentimental  chambermaid.     The  capa- 
cious hay  still  presented  the  same  expansive  sheet 
of  water,  studded  with  islands,  sprinkled  with  fishing 
l>oatH,and  bounded  by  shores  of  picturesque  beauty. 
But  the  dark  forests  which  once  clothed  the* 
shores  had  been  violated  by  the  savage  hand  ef 
cultivation,  and  their  tangled  mazes  and  impene- 
trable thickets  had  degenerated  into  teeming  or- 
chards and  waving  fields  of  grain.  Even  Governor*! 
Island,  once  a  smiling  garden,  appertaining  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  province,  was  now  covered  with 
fortifications,  enclosing  a  tremendous  blockhouse— 
so  that  this  once  peaceful  island  resembled  a  fierce 
little  warrior  in  a  big  cocked  hat,  breathing  gun- 
powder and  defiance  to  the  world  ! 

For  some  time  did  I  indulge  in  this  pensive  train 
of  thought ;  contrasting,  in  sober  sadness,  the  pre- 
sent day  with  the  hallowed  years  behind  the  moun- 
tains ;  lamenting  the  melancholy  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  praising  the  zeal  with  which  our 
worthy  burghers  endeavour  to  preserve  the  wrecks 
of  venerable  customs,  prejudices,  and  errors,  from 
the  overwhelming  tide  of  modern  innovation— 
when  by  degrees  my  ideas  took  a  different  tun, 
and  I  insensibly  awaked  to  an  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  around  me. 

It  was  one  of  those  rich  autumnal  days  which 
Heaven  particularly  bestows  upon  the  beauteous 
island  of  Manna-hata  and  its  vicinity— not  a  Deal- 
ing cloud  obscured  the  azure  firmament — the  sun, 
rolling  in  glorious  splendour  through  his  ethereal 
course,  seemed  to  expand  his  honest  Dutch 
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tenance  into  an  unusual  expression  of  benevolence, 
AB  he  smiled  his  evening  salutation  upon  a  city 
which  he  delights  to  visit  with  his  most  bounteous 
beams  ;  the  very  winds  seemed  to  hold  in  their 
breaths  in  mute  attention,  lest  they  should  ruffle 
the  tranquillity  of  the  hour — and  the  waveless 
bosom  of  the  bay  presented  a  polished  mirror,  in 
which  Nature  beheld  herself  and  smiled.  The 
standard  of  our  city,  which,  like  a  choice  hand- 
kerchief, is  reserved  for  days  of  gala,  hung  motion- 
leas  on  the  flag-staff,  which  forms  the  handle  to  a 
gigantic  churn  ;  and  even  the  tremulous  leaves  of 
Sie  poplar  and  the  aspen,  which,  like  the  tongues 
of  the  immortal  sex,  are  seldom  still,  now  ceased 
to  vibrate  to  the  breath  of  heaven.  Everything 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  profound  repose  of 
nature.  The  formidable  eighteen-pounders  slept 
in  the  embrazures  of  the  wooden  batteries,  seem- 
ingly gathering  fresh  strength  to  fight  the  battles 
of  their  country  on  the  next  4th  of  July — the  soli- 
tary drum  on  Governor's  Island  forgot  to  call  the 
garrison  to  their  shovels — the  evening  gun  had  not 
yet  sounded  its  signal  for  all  the  regular,  well- 
meaning  poultry  throughout  the  country,  to  go  to 
roost ;  and  the  fleet  of  canoes,  at  anchor  between 
Gibbet  Island  and  Communipaw,  slumbered  on 
their  rakes,  and  suffered  the  innocent  oysters  to 
no  lor  a  while  unmolested  in  the  soft  mud  of  their 
native  banks !  My  own  feelings  sympathised  with 
the  contagious  tranquillity,  and  I  should  infallibly 
nave  dozed  upon  one  of  those  fragments  of  benches, 
which  our  benevolent  magistrates  have  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  convalescent  loungers,  had  not 
the  extraordinary  inconvenience  of  the  couch  set 
•11  repose  at  defiance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  soothing  slumber  of  the 
soul,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  black  speck, 
peering  above  the  western  horizon,  just  in  the  rear 
of  Bergen  steeple — gradually  it  augments  and 
overhangs  the  would-be  cities  of  Jersey,  Harsimus, 
and  Hoboken,  which,  like  three  jockeys,  are  start- 
ins  on  the  course  of  existence,  and  jostling  each 

.  ttner  at  the  commencement  of  the  race.  Now  it 
skirts  the  long  shore  of  ancient  Pavonia,  spreading 
its  wide  shadows  from  the  high  settlements  of 
Weehawk  quite  to  the  Lazaretto  and  quarantine, 
erected  by  the  sagacity  of  our  police,  for  the  em- 
barrassment of  commerce — now  it  climbs  the 
serene  vault  of  heaven,  cloud  rolling  over  cloud, 
like  successive  billows,  shrouding  the  orb  of  day, 
darkening  the  vast  expanse,  and  bearing  thunder 
And  hail  and  tempest  in  its  bosom.    The  earth 

■  seems  agitated  at  the  confusion  of  the  heavens — 
the  late  waveless  mirror  is  lashed  into  furious 
waves,  that  roll  their  broken  surges  in  hollow 

.  murmurs  to  the  shore — the  oyster-boats,  that 
erst  sported  in  the  placid  vicinity  of  Gibbet-Island, 
now  hurry  affrighted  to  the  shore — the  late 
dignified,  unbending  poplar,  writhes  and  twists 
before  the  merciless  blast — descending  torrents  of 
drenching  rain  and  sounding  hail  deluge  the  Bat- 

.  tery  walk,  the  gates  are  thronged  by  apprentices, 
Servant-maids,  and  little  Frenchmen,  with  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  over  their  hats,  scampering 
from  the  storm — the  late  beauteous  prospect  pre- 
sents one  scene  of  anarchy  and  wild  uproar,  as 

.  though  old  Chaos  had  resumed  his  reign,  and  was 
JmrHng  back,  into  one  vast  turmoil,  the  conflicting 


elements  of  nature.  Fancy  to  yourself,  O  reader ! 
the  awful  combat  sung  by  old  Hesiod,  of  Jupiter 
and  the  Titans — fancy  to  yourself,  the  long  re- 
bellowing artillery  of  heaven,  streaming  at  the 
heads  of  the  gigantic  sons  of  earth.  In  short,  fancy 
to  yourself  all  that  has  ever  been  said  or  sung  of 
tempest,  storm,  and  hurricane,  and  you  will  save 
me  the  trouble  of  describing  it. 

Whether  I  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  or 
remained  boldly  at  my  post,  as  our  gallant  train- 
band captains,  who  march  their  soldiers  through 
the  rain  without  flinching — are  points  which  I 
leave  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.  It  is  pos- 
sible he  may  be  a  little  perplexed  also  to  know  the 
reason  why  I  introduced  this  most  tremendous 
and  unheard-of  tempest,  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
my  work.  On  this  latter  point  I  will  gratuitously 
instruct  his  ignorance.  The  panorama  view  of  the 
Battery  was  given,  merely  to  gratify  the  reader 
with  a  correct  description  of  that  celebrated  place, 
and  the  parts  adjacent : — secondly,  the  storm  was 
'played  off,  partly  to  give  a  little  bustle  and  life  to 
this  tranquil  part  of  my  work,  and  to  keep  my 
drowsy  readers  from  falling  asleep  ;  and  partly  to 
serve  as  a  preparation,  or  rather  an  overture,  to 
the  tempestuous  times  that  are  about  to  assail  the 
pacific  province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  and  that 
overhang  the  slumberous  administration  of  the 
renowned  W outer  Van  Twiller.  It  is  thus  the 
experienced  play-wright  puts  all  the  fiddles,  the 
French  horns,  the  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets  of 
his  orchestra  in  requisition,  to  usher  in  one  of 
those  horrible  and  brimstone  uproars,  called  mclo- 
drames :  and  it  is  thus  he  discharges  his  thunder, 
his  lightning,  his  rosin,  and  saltpetre,  preparatory 
to  the  raising  of  a  ghost,  or  the  murdering  of  a 
hero.  We  will  now  proceed  with  our  history. 

Whatever  may  be  advanced  by  philosophers 
to  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  to 
nations,  the  old  maxim,  that  u  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  is  a  sheer  and  ruinous  mistake.  It 
might  have  answered  well  enough  in  the  honest 
times  when  it  was  made  ;  but  in  these  degenerate 
days,  if  a  nation  pretends  to  rely  merely  upon  the 
justice  of  its  dealings,  it  will  fare  something  like 
an  honest  man  among  thieves,  who,  unless  he  have 
something  more  than  his  honesty  to  depend  upon, 
stands  but  a  poor  chance  of  profiting  by  his  com- 
pany. Such  at  least  was  the  case  with  the  guile- 
less government  of  the  New  Netherlands  ;  which, 
like  a  worthy  unsuspicious  old  burgher,  quietly 
settled  itself  down  into  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam, 
as  into  a  snug  elbow  chair,  and  fell  into  a  comfort- 
able nap  ;  while  in  the  meantime  its  cunning 
neighbours  stepped  in  and  picked  its  pockets. 
Thus  may  we  ascribe  the  commencement  of  all 
the  woes  of  this  great  province,  and  its  magnifi- 
cent metropolis,  to  the  tranquil  security,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  to  the  unfortunate  honesty  of  its 
government.  But  as  I  dislike  to  begin  an  impor- 
tant part  of  my  history  towards  the  end  of  a  chap- 
ter ;  and  as  my  readers,  like  myself,  must  doubtless 
be  exceedingly  fatigued  with  the  long  walk  we  have 
taken,  and  the  tempest  we  have  sustained,  I  hold 
it  meet  we  shut  up  the  book,  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
having  thus  refreshed  our  spirits,  take  a  fair  start 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CllAl'TKR  VI. 

Faithful* if  di'scrib*ft;i  tht  ii»o>'iii-uf  jniifti.'  of  ('  mitfi'tirnt 
ami  f/i»-ri'ii/<"»//,« — >*A«.irif*7,  n-'ri»nvi\  fAf  /riif  mfanhuj 
of  Litany  i>f  Coiisrit •}.■«■.  «!»'■/  i»  c:fi>m.'  i.'ivr<v  uuton;i 
thi'S^1  ttHniff  Biirbtirnuit,  /.#  fcr  /■  «yi  t'  A<o  M«f<y  i/i/i.Vr- 

That  mv  readers  m:iv  ti.e  i::or»  fullv  Comoro- 

V  «  •  1 


pamphlets,  ward-meetings,  pot- houses,  committee*,  t 
mid  congressional  deliberations — which  establishes 
the  right  of  talking  without  ideas  and  withoot  ! 
iiifoiiimtion — of  misrepresenting  public  affairs— rf 
decr\  In*»  public  measures — of  aspersing  gr*atcha-  ; 
meters,  and  destroying  litlk1  ones :  in  thirl,  thai  '• 
g:-a".d  palladium  of  ou:*country,  tlw  liberty  ef'rpredi.  • 
Tho  simple  alwrigines  of  thclar.d,  for  a  while 


bond   the  extent  of   tin;  cah-.niiry,   :.t   this   ve.-v  j  eo::t  '.'niphitcd  these  strung-.*  folk  in  urtcr  astouwh- 

xnomen:  impending  over  tin.-  bonesi  ui-.sLiHpivtiiig  :  men:;  but  discovering  tliat  tliey  wielded  harmless 

province  of  Niouw  N--: Icelandic,  an  1  its  dubious      though  noi-y  weapons,  and  were  a  lively,  ingt>mue>, 

governor,  it  is  necr-Mr;.  ilu.t  1  should  «^i\ t »  miiui-  ;  i: -md-humourcd  race  of  men,  they  became  vefy 

account  of  a  horde  of  strange  barbarians  border-  '  ir»ci:dl\  a*i !  sociable,  and  gave  tliem  the  name  of 

i    *ng  upon  tin*  (.-astern  fr-otiticr.  I    V/tiuAi-.:-,  which  in  the  Mais-Tchusaeg  (or  Ma&sa- 

'        Now  it  so  came  lo  jiuss,  that  many  year*  pre-  '  eluisttl)  L'.iguage  signifies  * ilent  men — a  waggnh 

1    vious  to  the  time  of  which  we  arc  treating,  the  ■  aj'pc'lati  •:;,  since   shortened     iuto    the    familiar 

sage  cabinet  of  Ku'/tand  had  adopted  a  certain  .  epithet  of  Yaxkeks,  which  they  retain  unto  tbo 

national  rived,  a  kin  I  of  public  walk  of  faith,  or  !  prc^vnt  day. 

'    rather  a  religious  turnpike,  in  which  cverv  lo\al  Trr.:_' it  is,  and  mv  f:dc!itv  an  au  historian  «31 

subject  was  directs!  to  travel  to  Zion — taking  care  I  not  allow  mo  to  pass  it  ovc;*  in  sii?i:ce,  that  mo 

i    to  pay  the  toll  y nth*  lcr*  by  tlie  way.  I  y/'u\  of  these  good  ficuple  to  maintain  their  rights 

Albeit  a  certain  shrewd  race  of  mcn,hein.:  very     and  privileges'  unmi|>air:>d,  did  for  c  while  betray 

1    much  given  to  indulge  their  own  opinions,  mi  all      them  into  errors,  which  it  is  easier  to  pardon  tfoia 

manners  of  subjects  (a  propensity  c\c»edint;ly  ob-  |  defend.     Having  servi'd  a  regular  apprenticeship 

noxious  to  voir.'  free  governments  of  Lmt ipe),  did  '  in  the  school  of  |>er»ccuiiju,  it  Itehoved  them  to 

most  presumptuously  dai*e  to  think  for  themselves  '  show  that  thoy  had  become  proficients  in  the  art. 

in  mattery  of  religion,  e\erci-*in«j  what  they  con-  '  Tlh'v  accordingly  cmpioyetl  their   leisure  hours  in 

Bidcred  a  naiunil  and  unrxtiugui.-duiblcri^ht — the      banishing,  Reourging,  or  hanging  divers  heretical 


liberty  of  cnii.-cienec.  I  papists,  quakcrx,  and  anabaptists  for  daring  to 

A**, Iiowii it,  tin -y  ]ios>e*f«ed  that  ingenuous luibit  abuse  th;*  /#A*T/y  of  caiueicnre  ;  which  they  uow 

of  mind  which  always  thinks  aloud  ;  which  in  a  '  clearly  proved  to  imply  nothing  more  than  thai 

manner  i!d"s  cck-a-hoop  on   the  tongue,  and  is  '  every  man  fthould   tiitnk  as  he  pleased  in  matters 

for  ever  £allopii:«.r  into  other  ]>eop!e\  ears  :— it  '  of    religion-  proridrd    he    thought     right;   for 

natUKiilv  loliowcl  th:>t  their  liU  iiy  of  con:«cieiicc  otherwise  it  would  be  giving  a  latitude  to  dam- 

lik<-wist*  imj.li- d  fiber'?/   t>f  sj*'rch,  which,  being  liable  heresies.     Now  ;;a  they  (tlie  majority)  weft 

free  I  v  indulged,  Mjrju  put  tin'  eoiintry  in  a  hubbub,  |H»rl«»ctIy  convinced  that  they  aiotie  thought  r^rt, 

and  aroused  the  pimis  in-.li^; nation  of  the  xigihmt  it   ennsei|Ucntly  followed  that    whoever  though: 

fathers  of  the  church.  I  different  from  them  thought  wrong  ;  and  whoeVff 

Tih'   umkiI   mcthoils  were  ado]>ted  to  reclaim  .  thought  wrong,  and  ohatinately  ]»ersiated  in  vt 

them,  that  in  thos^  daxx  were  considered  so  etK-  <  ln'ing   convinced  and  converted,  waa  a  flagrant 

carious  in  bringing  back  stray  sheep  to  the  fold  ;  .  violator  of  the  inestimable  liberty  of  conneieaee, 

that  is  to  say,  tliey  wen-  coaxed,  they  were  admo*  ;  and  a  corrupt  and  infectious  member  of  the  bud; 

tiislted,  they  were  menaced,  they  \mmv  buffeted —  >  ]Kditir.  and  deserved  to  lie  lopped  off  and  mating 

line  U]>o:i  line,  pr.-eept  upon  precept,  lash  upon  the  fire 

I:isht  hen»  a  little  and  there  a  great  ileal,  were  ex-  !       Now  I'll  warrant  there  arc  hosts  of  my  readers 

ha usted  without  mercy,  and  without  success  ;  until  ready  at  once  to  lift  up  their  hand*  and  eye*,  with 

at  length  the  worthy  pit-tors  nf  the  church,  wearied  :  that   virtuous  indignation  with  which  we  always 

out  by  their  uupanillt-led  stuhl)omuess,  were  driven,  ,  contemplate  the  faults  and  errors  of  our  ncigb- 

iu  the  excels  of  their  tender  mercy,  to  udopt  the  hours,  and  to  exclaim  at  these  well-meaning  bet 

scripture  text,  and  literally  "  heaped  live  embers  mistaken  people,  for  inflicting  on  others  the  in- 

on  their  heads."  juries  they  had  suffered  themselves — for  indul«in£ 

Not  bin;;,  however,  could  subdue  that  invincible  |  the  prc|M>sterous  idea  of  convincing  the  mind  by 

ppirit  of  independence,  which  has  ever  distinguished  '  tormenting  the  body,  and  establishing  tlie  doctriae 

this  singular  jihv  of  people  ;  mi  that,  rather  than  .  of  charity  and  forbearance  by  intolerant  persern- 

siihmit  to  such  horrible  tyranny,  they  one  and  '  tion — But  in  simple  truth,  w hat  are  we  doing  at 

all  embarked  for  the  wilderness  of  America,  where  i  this  ven*  day,  and  in  this  very  enlightened  nation, 

they  might   '*ujoy,   unmolested,  th--   inestimable  \  but  acting  upon  thin  rvry  same  principle,  hi  oar 

luxury  of  talking.     No  sooner  did  they  kind  on  .  political  controversies  f     Have  we  not  within  bat 

this  loquacious  soil,  than,  as  if  they  had  caught  !  few  years  released  ourselves  from  the  shackles ef 

the  disease  frmn  the  climate,  they  nil  lifted  up  ,  a  government,  which  cruelly  denied  us  the  prrri- 

their  voices  at  once,  and  for  the  space  of  one  whole  lege   of  governing  ourselves,  and  using,  in  fall 

year  did  keep  up  such  a  joyful  clamour,  that  we  ■  latitude,    tlutt   invaluable  member    the  tongue ! 

are  told  they  frightened  every  bird  and  beast  out  And  arc  we  not  at  this  very  moment  striving  oar 

of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  completely  dumb-  |  best  to  tyrannize  over  the  opinions,  tie  ap  Ac 

founded  certain  fish,  which  abound  on  their  coast,  tongues, 


that  they  have  lioen  milled  tinmh-jUh  ever  since. 

From  this  simple  circumstance,  unimportant  as 
it  may  seem,  did  first  originate  that  renowned  privi- 
lege so  loudly  boasted  of  throughout  this  country — 
which   is  so  eloquently  exercised  iu  newspapers, 


or  ruin  the  fortunes  of  one  another! 
What  arc  our  great  political  societies  bat  mere 
political  inquisitions  t—Our  pot-house  eomnutttra 
but  little  tribunals  of  denunciation  I— Our  newt- 
papers,  but  mere  whipping-posts,  and  pillories, 
where  the  unfortunate  individuals  are  pelted  with 
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rotten  eggs  1— And  our  council  of  appointment, 
but  a  grand  auto  da  /?,  where  culprits  are  an- 
nually sacrificed  for  their  political  heresies  1 

Where  then  is  the  difference,  in  principle, 
between  our  measures  and  those  you  arc  so  ready 
to  <ywna™"P  among  the  people  I  am  treating ! 
There  is  none  ;  the  difference  is  merely  circum- 
atantttl — Thus  we  denounce,  instead  of  banishing 
—-we  libel,  instead  of  scourging — we  turn  out  of 
office,  inmt^mA  of  hanging  : — and  where  they  burnt 
an  offender  tn  propria  persona,  we  cither  tar 
and  feather  or  burn  him  m  effigy — this  political 
persecution  being,  somehow  or  other,  the  grand 
pmUaHJMin  of  our  liberties,  and  an  incontrover- 
tible proof  that  this  is  a  free  country  ! 

But  notwithstanding  the  fervent  zeal  with  which 
this  holy  war  was  prosecuted  against  the  whole 
race  of  unbelievers,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
•population  of  this  new  colony  was  in  any  way 
Aindered  thereby ;  on  the  contrary  they  multiplied 
to  a  degree  which  would  be  incredible  to  any  man 
.unacquainted  with  the  marvellous  fecundity  of 
this  growing  country. 

Tliis  amazing  increase  may  indeed  be  partly 
-ascribed  to  a  singular  custom  prevalent  among 
thorn,  and  wliieh  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  republic  of  Sparta ;  where  we  are  told  the 
young  ladies,  either  from  being  great  romps  and 
•hoydens,  or  else,  like  many  modern  heroines,  very 
fond  of  meddling  with  matters  that  did  not  apper- 
-tain  to  their  box,  used  frequently  to  engage  with 
the  men  in  wrestling  and  other  athletic  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium.    The  custom  to  which  I  allude 
was  vulgarly  known   by  the  name  of  bundling — 
a  superstitious  rite  observed  by  the  young  people 
.of  both  sexes,  with  which  they  usually  terminated 
-their  festivities  ;  and  which  was  kept  up  with 
religious    strictness,  by  the  more  bigoted    and 
vulgar  part  of  the  community.    This  ceremony 
was  likewise,  in  those  primitive  times,  considered 
mm  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  matrimony  ; 
their  courtships  commencing  where  ours  usually 
iinish.    By  which  means  they  acquired  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  each  other's  good  qualities 
-before  marriage,  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
philosophers  tlie  sure  basis  of  a  happy  union. 
Thus  early  did  this  cunning  and  ingenious  people 
display  a  shrewdness  at  making  a  bargain,  which 
htm  ever  since  distinguished  them — and  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  good  old  vulgar  maxim  about 
*  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke." 

To  this  sagacious  custom,  therefore,  do  I  chiefly 
attribute  the  unparalleled  increase  of  the  Yanokic 
or  Yankee  tribe  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact  well  au- 
thenticated by  court  records  and  parish  registers, 
that  wherever  the  practice  of  bundling  prevailed, 
there  was  an  amazing  number  of  sturdy  brats 
annually  born  unto  the  state,  without  the  license 
of  the  law,  or  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  it  is 
truly  astonishing  that  the  learned  Malthus,  in  his 
treatise  on  population,  has  entirely  overlooked  this 
singular  fact.  Neither  did  the  irregularity  of 
■their  birth  operate  in  the  least  to  their  disparagc- 
<ment.  On  the  contrary,  they  grew  up  a  long-sided, 
raw-boned,  hardy  race  of  whoreson  whalers,  wood- 
cutters, fishermen,  and  pedlers,  and  strapping 
corn-fed  wenches  :  who  by  their  united  efforts, 
4eaded  marvellously  towards  populating  those 
•notable  tracts  of  country  called  Nantucket,  Pis- 
*ataway,  md  Cape  Cod. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

How  these  simple  Barbarians  turned  out  to  be  notorious 
Squatters.— How  they  built  Air-Castles,  and  attempted 
to  initiate  the  Nederlanders  in  the  Mystery  of  Bundling, 

In  the  last  chapter  I  have  given  a  faithful  but 
unprejudiced  account  of  the  origin  of  that  singular 
race  of  people,  inhabiting  the  country  eastward  of 
the  Nicuw  Nederlandts  ;  but  I  have  yot  to  men- 
tion certain  peculiar  habits  which  rendered  them 
exceedingly  obnoxious  to  our  ever-honoured  Dutch 
ancestors. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  was  a  certain 
rambling  propensity,  with  which,  like  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  they  seem  to  have  been  gifted  by 
Heaven,  and  which  continually  goads  them  on,  to 
shift  their  residence  from  place  to  place,  so  that  a 
Yankee  farmer  is  in  a  constant  state  of  migration; 
tarrying  occasionally  here  and  there  ;  clearing 
lands  for  other  people  to  enjoy,  building  houses 
for  others  to  inhabit,  and  in  a  manner  may  be 
considered  the  wandering  Arab  of  America. 

His  first  thought,  on  coming  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  is  to  settle  himself  in  the  world — which 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  begin  his 
rambles.  To  this  end  he  takes  unto  himself  for 
a  wife  some  dashing  country  heiress;  that  is 
to  say,  a  buxom  rosy-cheeked  wench,  passing 
rich  in  riband*,  glass  beads,  and  mock  tortoise- 
shell  combs,  with  a  white  gown  and  morocco 
shoes  for  Sunday  ;  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  mys- 
tery of  making  apple  sweetmeats,  long-sauce,  and 
pumpkin-pie. 

Having  thus  provided  himself,  like  a  true  pedler, 
with  a  heavy  knapsack,  wherewith  to  regale  his 
shoulders  through  the  journey  of  life,  he  literally 
sets  out  on  the  peregrination.  His  whole  family, 
household  furniture,  and  farming  utensils,  are 
hoisted  into  a  covered  cart ;  his  own  and  his 
wife's  wardrobe  packed  up  in  a  firkin  ;  which 
done,  he  shoulders  his  axe,  takes  staff  in  hand, 
whistles  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  trudges  off  to  the 
i  woods,  as  confident  of  the  protection  of  Providence, 
and  relying  as  cheerfully  upon  his  own  resources, 
as  did  ever  a  patriarch  of  yore,  when  he  journeyed 
into  a  strange  country  of  the  Gentiles.  Having 
buried  himself  in  the  wilderness,  he  builds  him- 
self a  log  hut,  clears  away  a  corn-field  and 
potatoe-pateh,  and,  Providence  smiling  upon  his 
labours,  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  snug  farm  and 
some  half  a  score  of  flaxen-headed  urchins,  who, 
by  their  size,  seem  to  have  sprung  all  at  once 
out  of  the  earth,  like  a  crop  of  toadstools. 

But  it  is  not  the  nature  of  this  most  indefati- 
gable of  speculators  to  rest  contented  with  any 
state  of  sublunary  enjoyment— improvement  is  his 
darling  passion,  and  having  thus  improved  his 
lands,  his  next  care  is  to  provide  a  mansion  worthy 
the  residence  of  a  landholder.  A  huge  palace  of 
pine  boards  immediately  springs  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness,  large  enough  for  a  parish  church, 
and  furnished  with  windows  of  all  dimensions,  but 
so  rickety  and  flimsy  withal,  that  every  blast  gives 
it  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

By  the  time  the  outside  of  this  mighty  air- 
castle  is  completed,  either  the  funds  or  the  zeal  of 
our  adventurer  are  exhausted,  so  that  he  barely 
manages  to  half  finish  one  room  within,  where  the 
whole  family  burrow  together ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  house  is  devoted  to  the  curing  of  pumpkins, 
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or  storing  of  carrots  and  potatoes,  and  is  decorated 
with  fanciful  festoons  of  wilted  peaches  and  dried 
apples.  The  outside  remaining  unpainted,  grows 
venerably  black  with  time  ;  the  family  wardrobe 
is  laid  under  contribution  for  old  hate,  petticoats, 
and  breeches,  to  stuff  into  the  broken  windows ; 
while  the  four  winds  of  heaven  keep  up  a  whistling 
and  howling  about  this  aerial  palace,  and  play  as 
inauy  unruly  gambols  as  they  did,  of  yore,  in  the 
cave  of  old  yBolus. 

The  humble  log  hut,  which  whilome  nestled  this 
improving  family  snugly  within  its  narrow  but 
comfortable  walls,  stands  hard  by  in  ignominious 
contrast,  degraded  into  a  cow-house  or  pig-sty  ; 
and  the  whole  scene  reminds  one  forcibly  of  a 
fable,  which  I  am  surprised  has  never  been  re 
corded,  of  an  aspiring  snail,  who  quits  his  humble 
habitation,  which  he  filled  with  great  respectability, 
to  crawl  into  the  empty  shell  of  a  lobster — where 
he  would  no  doubt  have  resided  with  great  stylo 
and  splendour,  the  envy  and  hate  of  all  the  pains- 
taking snails  of  his  neighbourhood,  had  he  not 
accidentally  perished  with  cold  in  one  corner  of 
his  stupendous  mansion. 

Being  thus  completely  settled,  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  to  rights,"  one  would  imagine  that 
he  would  begin  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  his  situa- 
tion, to  read  newspapers,  talk  politics,  neglect  his 
own  business,  aud  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  like  a  useful  and  patriotic  citizen  ;  but 
now  it  is  that  his  wayward    disposition  begins 

Xin  to  operate.  He  soon  grows  tired  of  a  spot 
;re  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  improve- 
ment, sells  his  farm,  air  castle,  petticoat  windows 
and  all,  reloads  his  cart,  shoulders  his  axe,  puts 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  family,  and  wanders 
away  in  search  of  new  lands — again  to  fell  trees — 
again  to  clear  corn-fields — again  to  build  a  shingle 
palace;  and  again  to  sell  off,  and  wander. 

Such  were  the  people  of  Connecticut,  who 
bordered  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  Nieuw 
Nederlandts,  and  my  readers  may  easily  imagine 
what  obnoxious  neighbours  this  light-hearted  but 
restless  tribe  must  liave  been  to  our  tranquil  pro- 
genitors. If  they  cannot,  I  would  ask  them  if 
they  have  ever  known  one  of  our  regular,  well 
organized  Dutch  families,  whom  it  hath  pleased 
Heaven  to  afflict  with  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
French  boarding-house.  The  honest  old  burgher 
cannot  take  his  afternoon's  pipe,  on  the  bench 
before  his  door,  but  he  is  persecuted  with  the  scrap- 
ing of  fiddles,  the  chattering  of  women,  and  the 
squalling  of  children — he  cannot  sleep  at  night 
for  the  horrible  melodies  of  some  amateur,  who 
chooses  to  serenade  the  moon,  and  display  his 
terrible  proficiency  in  execution,  by  playing  demi- 
scmiquavcrs  in  alt  on  the  clarionet,  the  hautboy, 
or  some  other  soft-toned  instrument — nor  can  he 
leave  the  street-door  open,  but  his  house  is  defiled 
by  the  unsavoury  visits  of  a  troop  of  pug-dogs, 
who  even  sometimes  carry  their  loathsome  ravages 
into  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  parlour ! 

If  my  readers  have  ever  witnessed  the  suf- 
ferings of  such  a  family,  so  situated,  they  may 
form  some  idea  how  our  worthy  ancestors  were 
distressed  by  their  mercurial  neighbours  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Gangs  of  these  marauders,  we  are  told,  pene- 
trated into  the  New  Netherland  settlements,  and 
threw  whole  villages  into  consternation  by  their 


unparalleled  volubility,  and  their  intolerable  inqui- 
sitiveness — two  evil  habits  hitherto  unknown  in 
those  parts,  or  only  known  to  be  abhorred;  for  ov 
ancestors  were  noted,  as  being  men  of  truly 
Spartan  taciturnity,  and  who  neither  knew  nor 
cared  aught  about  any  body's  concerns  but  then- 
own.  Many  enormities  were  committed  on  the 
highways,  where  several  unoffending  burghers  were 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  tortured  with  questions 
and  guesses  ;  which  outrages  occasioned  as  much 
vexation  and  heart-burning  as  does  the  modem 
right  of  search  on  the  high  seas. 

Great  jealousy  did  they  likewise  stir  up,  by 
their  intermeddling  and  success  among  the  divine 
sex  ;  for  being  a  race  of  brisk,  lively,  pleasant* 
tongued  varlets,  they  soon  seduced  the  light  affec- 
tions of  the  simple  damsels  from  their  ponder* 
ous  Dutch  gallants.  Among  other  hideous  cus- 
toms, they  attempted  to  introduce  among  then 
that  of  bundling,  which  the  Dutch  lasses  of  the 
Nederlandts,  with  that  eager  passion  for  novesy 
and  foreign  fashions  natural  to  their  sex.  nfrmoi 
very  well  inclined  to  follow;  but  that  their  mothers, 
being  more  experienced  in  the  world,  and  better 
acquainted  with  men  and  things,  strenuously  da- 
countenanced  all  such  outlandish  innovations. 

But  what  chiefly  operated  to  embroil  our 
cestors  with  these  strange  folk,  was  ai 
able  liberty  which  they  occasionally  took  of 
ing  in  hordes  into  the  territories  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  and  settling  themselves  down,  with- 
out leave  or  license,  to  improve  the  land  in  the 
manner  I  have  before  noticed.  This  unceremo- 
nious mode  of  taking  possession  of  new  land  wis 
technically  termed  squatting,  and  hence  is  derived 
the  appellation  of  squatters  ;  a  name  odious  ia 
tlie  ears  of  all  great  landholders,  and  which  is  ghrei 
to  those  enterprising  worthies,  who  seize  upon 
land  first,  and  take  their  chance  to  make  good 
their  title  to  it  afterwards. 

All  these  grievances,  and  many  others  whick 
were  constantly  accumulating,  tended  to  form  that 
dark  and  portentous  cloud  which,  as  I  observed 
in  a  former  chapter,  was  slowly  gathering  over 
the  tranquil  province  of  New  Netherlands.  The 
pacific  cabinet  of  Van  Twiller,  however,  as  will  bo 
perceived  in  the  sequel,  bore  them  all  with  a  mag- 
nanimity that  redounds  to  their  immortal  credit 
— becoming  by  passive  endurance  inured  to  tail 
increasing  mass  of  wrongs  ;  like  the  sage  old 
woman  of  Ephesus,  who  by  dint  of  carrying  about 
a  calf  from  the  time  it  was  born,  continued  to 
carry  it  without  difficulty  when  it  had  grown  to 
be  an  ox. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

How  the  Fort  Oord  Hoop  was  fearfully  beteaguertd  kow 
the  renowned  W outer  fell  into  a  profound  doubt,  ami 
how  he  finally  evaporated. 

Bt  this  time  my  readers  must  fully  perceive 
what  an  arduous  task  I  hare  undertaken— col- 
lecting and  collating  with  painful  minuteness  the 
chronicles  of  past  times,  whose  events  almost  defy 
the  powers  of  research— exploring  a  little  kind  of 
Herculaneum  of  history,  which  had  lain  nearly 
for  ages  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  years,  and 
almost  totally  forgotten— raking  up  the  limbs  sad 
fragments  of  disjointed  facts ;  and  esrieavouriqf 
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them  scrupulously  together,  so  as  to  restore 
o  their  original  form  and  connexion — now 
r  forth  the  character  of  an  almost  forgotten 
ike  a  mutilated  statue — now  deciphering  a 
gfaeed  inscription ;  and  now  lighting  upon 
tldering  manuscript,  which,  alter  painful 
scarcely  repays  the  trouble  of  perusal* 
men  case  how  much  has  the  reader  to  de- 
ipon  the  honour  and  probity  of  his  author ! 
ke  a  cunning  antiquarian,  he  either  impose 
urn  some  spurious  fabrication  of  his  own,  for 
lous  relique  from  antiquity,  or  else  dress  up 
membered  fragment,  with  such  false  trap- 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the 
from  the  fiction  with  which  it  is  enveloped. 
i  a  grievance  which  I  have  more  than  once 
» lament,  in  the  course  of  my  wearisome  re- 
es  among  the  works  of  my  fellow  historians ; 
lave  strangely  disguised  and  distorted  the 
respecting  this  country,  and  particularly 
ting  the  great  province  of  New  Nether- 
;  as  will  be  perceived  by  any  who  will  take 
trable  to  compare  their  romantic  effusions, 
i  out  in  the  meretricious  gauds  of  fable, 
his  authentic  history. 

ive  had  more  vexations  of  the  land  to  en- 
sr,  in  those  parts  of  my  history  which  treat 
» transactions  on  the  eastern  border,  than 

•  other,  in  consequence  of  the  troops  of  his- 
s  who  have  infested  those  quarters,  and  have 

the  honest  people  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts  no 

•  in  their  works.     Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Ben- 
Trumbull  arrogantly  declares,  that  u  the 

:  were  always  mere  intruders." — Now  to 
shall  make  no  other  reply  than  to  proceed 
i  steady  narration  of  my  history,  which  will 
n  not  only  proofs  that  the  Dutch  had  clear 
nd  possession  in  the  fair  valleys  of  the  Con- 
nt,  and  that  they  were  wrongfully  dispos- 

thereof ;  but  likewise  that  they  have  been 
ilously  maltreated  ever  since,  by  the  mis- 
lentations  of  the  crafty  historians  of  New 
nd.  And  in  this  I  shall  be  guided  by  a  spirit 
th  and  impartiality,  and  a  regard  to  immor- 
ne;  for  I  would  not  wittingly  dishonour  my 
by  a  single  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  or 
lice,  though  it  should  gain  our  forefathers 
tiole  country  of  New  England, 
ras  at  an  early  period  of  the  province,  and 
Ntt  to  the  arrival  of  the  renowned  Wouter, 
be  cabinet  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts  purchased 
nds  about  the  Connecticut,  and  established 
eir  superintendence  and  protection  a  fortified 
n  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  called 
Goed  Hoop,  and  was  situated  hard  by  the 
it  fair  city  of  Hartford.  The  command  of 
mportant  post,  together  with  the  rank,  title 
ppointments  of  commissary,  were  given  in 
e  to  the  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet,  or  as 
historians  will  have  it,  Van  Curtis ;  a  most 
ty  soldier,  of  that  stomachful  class  of  which 
ve  such  numbers  on  parade  days ;  who  are 
s  for  eating  all  they  kill.  He  was  of  a  very 
rlike  appearance,  and  would  have  been  an 
ling  tall  man,  had  his  legs  been  in  propor- 
>  Ms  body ;  Hut  the  latter  being  long,  and  the 
r  uncommonly  short,  it  gave  him  the  un- 

appearance  of  a  tall  man's  body  mounted 
a  little  man's  legs.  He  made  up  for  this 
lit  construction  of  body  by  throwing  his 


legs  to  such  an  extent  when  he  marched,  that  yon 
would  have  sworn  he  had  on  the  identical  seven- 
league  boots  of  the  far-famed  Jack  the  Giant-killer; 
and  so  astonishingly  high  did  he  tread  on  any  great 
military  occasion,  that  his  soldiers  were  ofttimes 
alarmed,  lest  he  should  trample  himself  under  foot* 
But  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  this  fort, 
and  the  appointment  of  this  ugly  little  man  of  war 
as  a  commander,  the  intrepid  Yankees  continued 
those  daring  interlopings  which  I  have  hinted  at 
in  my  last  chapter;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
character  which  the  cabinet  of  Wouter  van  Twil- 
ler  soon  acquired  for  profound  and  phlegmatic  tran- 

3 utility — did  audaciously  invade  the  territories  of 
le  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  and  squat  themselves  down 
within  the  very  jurisdiction  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop. 

On  beholding  this  outrage,  the  long-bodied  Van 
Curlet  proceeded  as  became  a  prompt  and  valiant 
officer.  He  immediately  protested  against  these 
unwarrantable  encroachments,  in  Low  Dutch,  by 
way  of  inspiring  more  terror,  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched a  copy  of  the  protest  to  the  governor  at 
New  Amsterdam,  together  with  a  long  and  bitter 
account  of  the  aggressions  of  the  enemy.  This 
done,  he  ordered  nis  men,  one  and  all,  to*  be  of 
good  cheer — shut  the  gate  of  the  fort,  smoked 
three  pipes,  went  to  bed,  and  awaited  the  result 
with  a  resolute  and  intrepid  tranquillity,  that 
greatly  animated  his  adherents,  and  no  doubt 
struck  sore  dismay  and  affright  into  the  hearts  of 
the  enemy. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  about  this  time,  the 
renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  and  council  dinners,  had  reached  that 
period  of  life  and  faculty  which,  according  to  the 
great  Gulliver,  entitles  a  man  to  admission  into  the 
ancient  order  of  Struldbruggs.  He  employed  his- 
time  in  smoking  his  Turkish  pipe,  amid  an  assem- 
blage of  sages,  equally  enlightened,  and  nearly  as- 
venerable  as  himself,  and  who,  for  their  silence, 
their  gravity,  their  wisdom,  and  their  cautious 
averseness  to  coming  to  any  conclusion  in  business, 
are  only  to  be  equalled  by  certain  profound  cor- 
porations which  I  have  known  in  my  time.  Upon 
reading  the  protest  of  the  gallant  Jacobus  Van 
Curlet,  therefore,  his  excellency  fell  straightway 
into  one  of  the  deepest  doubts  that  ever  he  was 
known  to  encounter ;  his  capacious  head  gradually 
drooped  on  his  chest*,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
inclined  his  ear  to  one  side,  as  if  listening  with 
great  attention  to  the  discussion  that  was  going 
on  in  his  belly ;  which  all  who  knew  him  declared 
to  be  the  huge  court-house,  or  council-chamber  of 
his  thoughts;  forming  to  his  head  what  the  house  of 
representatives  do  to  the  senate.  An  inarticulate 
sound,  very  much  resembling  a  snore,  occasionally 
escaped  him ;  but  the  nature  of  this  internal  cogi- 
tation was  never  known,  as  he  never  opened  his 
lips  on  the  subject  to  man,  woman,  or  child.  In 
the  meantime,  the  protest  of  Van  Curlet  lay 
quietly  on  the  table,  where  it  served  to  light  the 
pipes  of  the  venerable  sages  assembled  in  council ; 
and  in  the  great  smoke  which  they  raised,  the  gal- 
lant Jacobus,  his  protest,  and  his  mighty  Fort 
Goed  Hoop,  were  soon  as  completely  beclouded 
and  forgotten,  as  is  a  question  of  emergency  swal- 

•  *'  Perplexed  with  vast  affaire  of  state  and  town, 
His  great  head  being  overset  hangs  down." 

Tslscudbs,  in  Pericles. 
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lowed  up  in  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  a 
modem  n'ssinn  of  congress. 

There  an?  certain  emergencies  whon  yonr  pro- 
found legislator*  and  sage  deliberative  councils  art! 
mightily  in  tin*  way  of  a  nation ;  and  when  an 
ounce  of  hare-brained  division  i«;  worth  a  ]*mnd 
of  sage  doubt*,  and  cautious  discussion.  Such  at 
least  wan  the  case  at  present ;  for  wliilo  the  re- 
nowned Wouter  Van  Twiller  wa.s  tLailv  battling 
with  his  doubts,  anil  his  n 'solution  growing  weaker 
and  weaker  in  the  contest,  the  ein'iny  pushed  fur- 
ther and  further  int>>  his  territories,  and  assume*! 
a  most  formidable  appearance  in  tin*  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort  Uoi'd  II nop.  Here  they  founded 
the  mighty  town  of  H/f'/ttap,  or,  as  it  lias  since 
been  called,  Wcathi  n-jirl'l  ;  a  plaee  which,  if  we 
may  credit  the  assertions  of  that  worthy  historian 
John  Josselvn,  licnt.  ••  hath  been  infamous  hv 
reason  of  the  witches  therein/' —  And  so  during  did 
iliesc  men  of  Pyqiuig  become,  that  they  extended 
those  plantations  of  onions,  for  which  their  town 
is  illustrious,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Kurt  (Joed  Hoop—  insomuch  that  the 
honest  luitchnvii  could  not  look  toward  tlu.t  quar- 
ter without  tears  in  their  eve**. 

This  crying  injustice  was  regarded  with  proper 
judication  by  the  ^dlant  Jacobus  Van  Curtot. 
ile  iiliMtlutely  trembled  with  the  amazing  violence 
of  his  eholer,  and  th"  «  \acei  bations  of  his  valour; 
which  M-cined  to  he  th«'  more  turbulent  in  their 
workings,  from  the  !-:i  ;;h  of  flu-  body  in  which 
th«'y  were  agitated.  He  furthwith  proct'eded  to 
stivnirthcn  his  redoubts,  heighten  his  breast-works, 
deepen  his  lo^se,  a:.d  furtiiy  he--  |n«  .ition  with  a 
double  row  of  ahaltis;  s  iter  which  valiant  pre- 
caution.*, h>>,  with  unexampled  intrepidity,  de- 
spatched a  fre**h  courier  'vith  tremendous  urcnitnts 
of  his  luvilnus  Mtuation.  Never  did  the  modern 
hero,  who  immortalised  himself  at  the  second 
Sabine  war,  show  greater  valour  in  the  art  of  let- 
ter writing,  or  distinguish  himself  in  ore  gloriously 
upon  paper,  than  the  heroic  Van  Curlet. 

The  omrier  chosen  to  hear  thewe  alarming  de- 
spatch* s  was  a  fat  oily  little  man,  as  bs»ing  least 
liable  to  Im-  worn  out,  or  to  lew*  leather  on  the 
jnuni'-y :  and  to  injure  his  sjnvd,  he  was  mounted 
on  the  fleetest,  waggon  horse  in  the  garrison,  re- 
markable, for  his  length  of  limb,  largeness  of  hone, 
and  hardness  of  trot;  and  so  tall,  that  the  little 
messenger  was  obliged  to  climb  mi  his  l>ack  by 
inenni  of  his  tail  and  enipper.  Such  extraordinary 
speed  did  he  make,  that  he  arrived  at  Fort  Am- 


sterdam in  little  less  tluui  11  month,  though  the  du~ 

'  t;:  nee  wan  full  two  hundred  pipes,orahont  12ft  niaa. 

Tlte  extraordinary  appearance  of  thw  portentoss 

stranger  would  liavc  thrown  the  whole  town  of 

I  New  Amsterdam  into  a  quandary,  had  the  good 
jvenple  troubled  themselves  almut  any  thing  more 
than  their  domestic  affairs.     With  an  appearance 

!  of  great  hurry  and  business,  and  smoking  a  nhort 
travelling  pipe,  he  proceeded  on  a  long  swing  trot 

'■  through  the  muddy  lanes  of  the  metropolis  de- 
molishing whole  batches  of  dirt-pies,  which  the 

■  little  Dutch  children  were  making  in  the  road; 
and  for  which  kind  of  pastry  the  children  of  this 
eity  have  ever  been  famous.  On  arriving  at  the 
governor's  house,  he  clinilied  down  from  his  frteed 
!;i  great  trepidation — routed  the  gTcy-hoaded  door- 
!;eep4*r,  old  Skaats,  who,  like  his  lineal  descendant 
and  faithful  representative,  the  venerable  crier  of 
our  court,  was  nodding  at  his  ;>o*t — rattled  at  tat 
door  of  the  council-chamber,  and  startled  tat 
meinlieni  as  they  were  dozing  over  a  plan  foe 
establishing  a  public  m-urket. 

At  that  very  moment  a  gentle  grunt,  or  rather 
a  deep-ilra wn  snore,  wan  heard  from  the  chair  of 
the  governor,  a  whin'  of  smoke  was  at  the  same 
instant  observed  to  escape  from  his  lips,  and  a 
light  cloud  to  ascend  from  the  howl  of  his  pipe. 
The  council  of  course  supposed  him  engaged  mdeVn 
sleep  for  the  good  of  the.  community,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  custom  in  all  such  eases  established,  ever? 
man  bawled  out  Silence!  in  order  to  maintain  tna- 
q utility ;  when  of  a  sudden  the  door  flew  ope** 
and  the  little  courier  straddled  into  the  apartment, 
cased  to  the  middle  in  a  pair  of  Hessian  boota, 
w  hich  he  had  got  into  for  the  sake  of  cxpechtwa. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  forth  tho  ominous  de- 
spatches, ami  with  his  left  grasped  firmly  the  wiiav 
band  of  his  galligaskins,  which  had  uiutortunatelT 
given  way  in  the  exertion  of  descending  from  to 
horse.  He  stumjHjd  resolutely  up  to  the  governor, 
and  with  more  hurry  than  perspicuity  deh'ratd 
his  message.  Hut  fortunately  his  ill  tidings  cam 
too  late  to  ruffle  the  tranquillity  of  this  most  tran- 
,  qnil  of  rulers,  iiis  venerable  excellency  had  joat 
breathed  and  smoked  his  last — his  lungs  and  ha 

■  pipe  having  been  exhausted  together,  and  his  peace- 
ful soul  having  escaped  in  the  last  whiff  that  curled 

j  from  his  tobacco-pipe.  In  a  word,  the  renowned 
Walter  the  Doubter,  who  had  so  often  slumbered 
with  his  contemporaries,  now  slept  with  his  father*, 
and  Wilhelmus  Kieft  governed  in  his 
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CHAITEK  I. 

Shoving  thf  nature  />/  History  in  grnernl .-   continuing 
furthrrmnrr  th?  uuiverital  ti,qn.rruift\t$  of.  William  tht. 
Ti'*tff,  and  how  a  M»m   thay  hnru  to  mvrh  at  to  render 
hiuiH'f/ t/ooil /or  nothing. 

W11  rathe  lofty  Thucydides  is  almut  to  enter  on 
his  description  of  the  plague  thai  desolated  Athens, 
one  of  his  modern  commentators1  assures  the  reader, 
that  his  history  "  is  now  going  to  he  exceeding 

»  Hmyth's  Thucy.l.  Vol.  I. 


solemn,serions,aiid  pathetic ;"  and  hints,  wifli  that 
air  of  chuckling  gratulation,  with  which  a  good 
dame  draws  forth  a  choice  morsel  from  a  cnpbosrd 
to  regale  a  favourite,  that  this  plague  will  give  hai 
history  a  most  agreeable  variety. 

In  like  manner  did  my  heart  leap  within  me 
when  1  came  to  the  dolorous  *tf  ilcrnma  of  Fort 
(•nod  Ho]h\  which  I  at  once  perceived  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  series  of  great  events  and  enter' 
taining  disasters.  Such  are  the  true  subjects  tor 
the  historic  pen.   For  what  is  history,  in  fact,  bat 
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s>ldnd  of  Newgate  Calendar,  a  register  of  the 
crimes  and  miseries  that  man  has  inflicted  on  his 
fellow-man  i  It  is  a  huge  libel  on  human  nature, 
to  which  wo  industriously  add  page  after  page, 
volume  after  volume,  as  if  we  were  building  up  a 
monument  to  the  honour  rather  than  the  infamy 
of  our  species.  If  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  these 
chronicles  that  man  has  written  of  himself,  what 
are  the  characters  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
great,  and  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity ! 
— Tyrants,  robbers,  conquerors,  renowned  only 
for  the  magnitude  of  their  misdeeds,  and  the 
stupendous  wrongs  and  miseries  they  hare  in- 
flicted on  mankind — warriors,  who  have  hired 
themselves  to  the  trade  of  blood,  not  from  motives 
of  virtuous  patriotism,  or  to  protect  the  injured 
and  defenceless,  but  merely  to  gain  the  vaunted 
glory  of  being  adroit  and  successful  in  massacring 
their  fellow  beings  !  What  arc  the  great  events 
tost  constitute  a  glorious  era  ?  The  fall  of  empires 
— the  desolation  of  happy  countries — splendid 
cities  smoking  in  their  ruins — the  proudest  works 
of  art  tumbled  m  the  dust — the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  whole  nations  ascending  unto  lieaven  !  It  is 
thus  the  historians  may  be  said  to  thrive  on  the 
miseries  of  mankind — they  are  like  the  birds  of 
prey  that  hover  over  the  field  of  battle,  to  fatten 
on  the  mighty  dead.  It  was  observed  by  a  great 
projector  of  inland  lock  navigation,  tliat  rivers, 
lakes,  and  oceans,  were  only  formed  to  feed  canals.  ' 
In  like  manner  I  am  tempted  to  believe,  that  I 
plots,  conspiracies,  wars,  victories,  and  massacros, 
ordained  by  Providence  only  as  food  for  the 


It  is  a  source  of  great  delight  to  the  philosopher, 
in  stadving  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature,  to 
trace  the  mutual  dependences  of  things,  how  they 
awn  -cheated  reciprocally  for  each  other,  and  how 
tho  most  noxious  and  apparently  unnecessary 
avhnsl  has  its  uses.  Thus  those  swarms  of  flies, 
which  are  so  often  execrated  as  useless  vermin, 
awe  created  for  the  sustenance  of  spiders ;  and 
spiders,  on  the  other  baud,  are  evidently  made  to 
devour  flics*  So  those  heroes  who  have  been  such 
posts  in  the  world  were  bounteously  provided  as 
themes  for  the  poet  and  the  historian,  while  the 
poet  and  historian  were  destined  to  record  the 
achievements  of  heroes. 

These,  and  many  similar  reflections,  naturally 
arose  in  my  mind  as  I  took  up  my  pen  to  com- 
mence the  reign  of  William  Kieft ;  for  now  the 
stream  of  our  history,  which  hitherto  has  rolled 
in  a  tranquil  current,  is  about  to  depart  for  ever 
from  its  peaceful  haunts,  and  brawl  through  many 
a  turbulent  and  rugged  scene.  Like  some  sleek 
ox,  which,  having  fed  and  fattened  in  a  rich  clover 
Hold,  lies  sunk  in  luxurious  repose,  and  will  bear 
repeated  taunts  and  blows  before  it  heaves  its 
unwieldy  limbs,  and  clumsily  arouses  from  its 
slumbers  ;  so  the  province  of  the  Nieuw  Neder- 
landts,  having  long  thriven  and  grown  corpulent 
under  the  prosperous  reign  of  the  Doubter,  was 
reluctantly  awakened  to  a  melancholy  conviction 
that,  by  patient  sufferance,  its  grievances  had 
swumu  so  numerous  and  aggravating,  that  it  was 
preferable  to  repel  than  endure  them.  The  reader 
will  now  witness  tho  manner  in  which  a  peaceful 
community  advances  towards  a  state  of  war ; 
which  it  is  too  apt  to  approach,  as  a  hone  does  a 
dram,  with  much  praiiounf  and  parsdwj.  but  witk 


little  progress,  and  too  often  with  the  wrong  end 
foremost. 

Wiltiklwtts  Kiept,  who  in  1G34,  ascended  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  (to  borrow  a  favourite  though 
clumsy  appellation  of  modern  phraseologiHts,)  was 
in  form,  feature,  and  character,  the  very  reverse 
of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  his  renowned  predecessor. 
He  wns  of  very  respectable  descent,  his  father 
being  Inspector  of  Windmills  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Soardam  ;  and  our  hero,  we  are  told,  made  very 
curious  investigations  into  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  those  machines  when  a  hoy,  which  is  one 
reason  why  he  afterwards  came  to  be  so  ingenious 
a  governor.  His  name,  according  to  the  most  in- 
genious etymologists,  was  a  corruption  of  Kirver, 
that  is  to  say,  a  wrangler  or  scolder,  and  expressed 
the  hereditary  disposition  of  his  family,  which,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  had  kept  the  windy  town  of 
Saardam  in  hot  water,  and  produced  more  tartars 
and  brimstones  than  any  ten  families  in  the  place ; 
and  so  truly  did  Wilhelmu*  Kieft  inherit  this 
family  endowment,  that  ho  had  scarcely  l>een  a 
year  in  the  discharge  of  his  government,  before 
he  was  universally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
William  the  Tkstt. 

He  was  a  brisk,  waspish,  little  old  gentleman, 
who  had  dried  and  withered  away,  partly  through 
the  natural  process  of  years,  and  partly  from 
being  parched  and  burned  up  by  his  fiery  soul, 
which  blazed  like  a  vehement  rushlight  in  his 
bosom,  constantly  inciting  him  to  most  valorous 
broils,  altercations,  and  misadventures.  I  have 
heard  it  observed  by  a  profound  and  philosophical 
judge  of  human  nature,  that  if  a  woman  waxes  fat 
as  she  grows  old,  the  tenure  of  her  life  is  very 
precarious  ;  but  if  haply  she  withers,  she  lives  for 
ever :  such  likewise  was  the  case  with  William 
the  Testy,  who  grew  tougher  in  proportion  as  he 
dried.  He  was  some  such  a  little  Dutchman  as 
we  may  now  and  then  see,  stumping  briskly  about 
the  streets  of  our  city,  in  a  broad-skirted  coat, 
with  buttons  nearly  as  large  as  the  shield  of  A  jax, 
an  old-fashioned  cocked  hat  Btuck  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  a  cane  as  high  as  his  chin.  His 
visage  was  broad,  but  his  features  sharp  ;  his  nose 
turned  up  with  a  most  petulant  curl ;  his  cheeks, 
like  the  regions  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  were  scorched 
into  a  dusky  red — doubtless,  in  consequence  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  two  fierce  little  grey  eyes, 
through  which  his  torrid  soul  beamed  as  fervently 
as  a  tropical  sun  blazing  through  a  pair  of  burning 
glasses.  The  corners  of  his  mouth  were  curiously 
modelled  into  a  kind  of  fret-work,  not  a  little 
resembling  the  wrinkled  proboscis  of  an  irritable 
pug-dog ;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
positive,  restless,  ugly  little  men  that  ever  put 
himself  in  a  passion  about  nothing. 

Such  were  the  personal  endowments  of  William 
the  Testy ;  but  it  was  the  sterling  riches  of  his 
mind  that  raised  him  to  dignity  and  power.  In 
his  youth  he  had  passed  with  great  credit  through 
a  celebrated  academy  at  the  Hague,  noted  for 
producing  finished  scholars  with  a  despatch  un- 
equalled, except  by  certain  of  our  American  col- 
leges, which  seem  to  manufacture  bachelors  of  arts 
by  some  patent  machine.  Here  he  skirmished  very 
smartly  on  the  frontiers  of  several  of  the  sciences, 
and  made  so  gallant  an  inroad  in  the  dead 
languages,  as  to  bring  off  captive  a  host  of  Grrttk 
noons  and  Latin  verbs,  together  with  divers  pithy 
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sa*s  and  apophthegms  ;  all  which  he  constantly 
paraded  in  conversation  and  writing,  with  as  much 
vain-glory  as  would  a  triumphant  general  of  yore 
display  the  spoils  of  the  countries  he  had  ravished. 
He  had  moreover  puzzled  himself  considerably 
with  logic,  in  which  he  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
attain  a  very  familiar  acquaintance,  by  name  at 
least,  with  the  whole  family  of  syllogisms  and 
dilemmas  ;  but  what  he  chiefly  valued  himself  on 
was  his  knowledge  of  metaphysics,  in  which  having 
once  upon  a  time  ventured  too  deeply,  he  came 
well  nigh  being  smothered  in  a  slough  of  unin- 
telligible learning — a  fearful  peril,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  In  plain 
words,  like  many  other  profound  intermeddlers  in 
this  abstruse,  l>ewildering  science,  he  so  confused 
his  brain  with  abstract  speculations  which  ho 
could  not  comprehend,  and  artificial  distinctions 
which  he  could  not  realise,  that  he  could  never 
think  clearly  on  any  subject,  however  simple, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  afterwards. 
This,  I  must  confess,  was  in  some  measure  a  mis- 
fortune, for  he  never  engaged  in  argument,  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  fond,  but  what,  between  lo- 
gical deductions  and  metaphysical  jargon,  he  soon 
involved  himself  and  his  subject  in  a  fog  of  contra- 
dictions and  perplexities,  and  then  would  get  into 
a  mighty  passion  with  his  adversary  for  not  being 
convinced  gratis. 

It  is  in  knowledge  aa  in  swimming, — he  who 
ostentatiously  sports  and  flounders  on  the  surface 
makes  more  noise  and  splashing,  and  attracts  moro 
attention,  than  the  industrious  pearl-diver,  who 
plunges  in  search  of  treasures  to  the  bottom.  The 
*  universal  acquirements"  of  William  Kieft  were 
the  subject  of  great  marvel  and  admiration  among 
his  countrymen  ;  he  figured  about  at  the  Hague 
with  as  much  vain-glory  as  does  a  profound  bonze 
at  Pekin,  who  has  mastered  half  the  letters  of  the 
Chinese  alpha)>et ;  and,  in  a  word,  was  unani- 
mously pronounced  a  universal  penius  /—I  have 
known  many  universal  geniuses  in  my  time,  though, 
to  speak  my  mind  freely,  I  never  knew  one  who, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  was  worth  his 
weight  in  straw* ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, a  little  sound  judgment,  and  plain  common 
sense,  is  worth  all  the  sparkling  genius  that  ever 
wrote  poetry,  or  invented  theories,  Strange  as  it 
may  sound/therefore,  the  universal  acquirements 
of  the  illustrious  Wilhelmus  were  very  much  in 
his  way  ;  and  had  he  been  a  less  learned  man,  it 
is  possible  he  would  have  l>een  a  much  greater 
governor.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  trying 
philosophical  and  political  experiments:  and  having 
stuffed  his  head  full  of  scraps  and  remnants  of 
ancient  republics, and  oligarchies,  and  aristocracies, 
and  monarchies,  and  the  laws  of  Solon,  and 
Lyeurgus,  and  Charondas,  and  the  imaginary  Com- 
monwealth of  Plato,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
and  a  thousand  other  fragments  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, he  was  for  ever  bent  upon  introducing  some 
one  or  other  of  them  into  use  ;  so  that,  between  one 
contradictory  measure  and  another,  he  entangled 
the  government  of  the  little  province  of  Nieuw 
Nederlandts  in  more  knots,  during  his  administra- 
tion, than  half  a  dozen  successors  could  have  untied. 

No  sooner  had  this  hustling  little  man  been 
blown  by  a  whiff  of  fortune  in  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, than  he  called  together  his  council,  and 
delivered  a  very  animated  speech  on  the  affairs  of 


the  province.  As  every  body  knows  what  a  glorious 
opportunity  a  governor,  a  president,  or  even  an 
emperor  has  of  drubbing  his  enemies  in  his 
speeches,  messages,  and  bulletins,  where  he  has 
the  talk  all  on  his  own  side,  they  may  be  sure  the 
high -mettled  William  Kieft  did  not  suffer  so 
favourable  an  occasion  to  escape  him,  of  evincing 
that  gallantry  of  tongue  common  to  all  able  legis- 
lators. Before  he  commenced,  it  is  recorded  that 
he  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  gave  a 
very  sonorous  blast  of  the  nose,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  great  orators.  This,  in  general, 
I  believe,  is  intended  as  a  signal  trumpet,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  auditors  ;  but  with  William 
the  Testy  it  boasted  a  more  classic  cause,  for  he 
had  read  of  the  singular  expedient  of  that  fa- 
mous demagogue  Cains  Gracchus,  who,  when  he 
harangued  the  Roman  populace,  modulated  his 
tones  by  an  oratorical  flute  or  pitch-pipe. 

This  preparatory  symphony  being  performed, 
he  commenced  by  expressing  an  humble  sense  of 
his  own  want  of  talents,  his  utter  unworthinesi  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  hmnili- 
ating  incapacity  to  discharge  the  important  duties 
of  liis  new  station  :  in  short,  he  expressed  so  con- 
temptible an  opinion  of  himself,  that  many  simple 
country  members  present,  ignorant  that  these  were 
mere  words  of  course,  always  used  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  very  uneasy,  and  even  felt  wrath  that 
he  should  accept  an  office  for  which  he  was  con- 
sciously so  inadequate.  He  then  proceeded  in  a 
manner  highly  classic,  profoundly  erudite,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose  ;  being  nothing  mow 
than  a  pompous  account  of  all  the  governments  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  wars  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, together  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  sundry 
outlandish  empires,  about  which  the  assembly 
knew  no  more  than  their  great-grandchildren  wst 
were  yet  unborn.  Thus  having,  after  the  manner 
of  your  learned  orators,  convinced  the  audience 
thai  he  was  a  man  of  many  words  and  great 
erudition,  he  at  length  came  to  the  less  important 
part  of  his  speech,  the  situation  of  the  province ; 
and  here  he  soon  worked  himself  into  a  ficarfsl 
rage  against  the  Yankees,  whom  he  compared  to 
the  Gauls  who  desolated  Rome,  and  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  who  overran  the  fairest  plains  of  Europe 
— nor  did  he  forget  to  mention,  in  terms  of  ade- 
quate opprobrium,  the  insolence  with  which  they 
had  encroached  upon  the  territories  of  New  Nether- 
lands, and  the  unparalleled  audacity  with  which  they 
had  commenced  the  town  of  New  Plymouth,  and 
planted  the  onion  patches  of  Weathersfield  under  the 
very  walls  of  Fort  Good  Hoop.  Having  thus  art- 
fully wrought  up  his  talc  of  terror  to  a  climax,  he 
assumed  a  self-satisfied  look,  and  declared,  with  a 
nod  of  knowing  import,  that  he  had  taken  measures 
to  put  a  final  stop  to  these  encroachments— that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  dreadful 
engine  of  warfare,  lately  invented,  awful  in  its 
effects,  but  authorised  by  direful  necessity.  In  a 
word,  he  was  resolved  to  conquer  the  Yankees— 
by  proclamation. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  prepared  atmnendoof 
instrument  of  the  kind,  ordermg,co4nmandin%and 
enjoining  tho  intruders  aforesaid  forthwith  to 
remove,  depart,  and  withdraw  from  the  distrieto, 
regions,  and  territories  aforesaid,  under  pain  of 
suffering  all  the  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  punish 
ments  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  &&    W* 
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proclamation,  he  assured  them,  would  at  once 
exterminate  the  enemy  from  the  face  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  pledged  his  valour  as  a  governor, 
that  within  two  months  after  it  was  published,  not 
one  stone  should  remain  on  another  in  any  of  the 
towns  which  they  had  built.  The  council  remained 
for  some  time  silent  after  he  had  finished ;  whether 
struck  dumb  with  admiration  at  the  brilliancy  of 
his  project,  or  put  to  sleep  by  the  length  of  his 
harangue,  the  history  of  the  times  doth  not  men- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  they  at  length  gave  a  general 
grunt  of  acquiescence  ;  the  proclamation  was 
immediately  despatched  with  due  ceremony,  having 
the  great  seal  of  the  province,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  buckwheat  pancake,  attached  to  it  by 
a  broad  red  riband.  Governor  Kieft,  having  thus 
rented  his  indignation,  felt  greatly  relieved— ad- 
journed the  council  sine  die, — put  on  his  cocked 
hat  and  corduroy  small-clothes,  and,  mounting  a 
tall  raw-boned  charger,  trotted  out  to  his  country - 
■oat,  which  was  situated  in  a  sweet,  sequestered 
swamp,  now  called  Dutch  Street,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Dog's  Misery. 

Here,  like  the  good  Numa,  he  reposed  from  the 
toils  of  legislation,  taking  lessons  in  government, 
not  from  the  Nymph  Egeria,  but  from  the  honoured 
wife  of  his  bosom  ;  who  was  one  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  females,  sent  upon  earth  a  little  before 
the  flood,  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  knowing 
women.  In  fact,  my  duty  as  an  historian  obliges 
me  to  make  known  a  circumstance  which  was  a 
great  secret  at  the  time,  and  consequently  was 
not  a  subject  of  scandal  at  more  than  half  the  tea- 
tables  of  New  Amsterdam,  but  which,  like  many 
other  great  secrets,  has  leaked  out  in  the  lapse  of 
▼ears ;  and  this  was,  that  the  great  Wilhelmus  the 
Testy,  though  one  of  the  most  potent  little  men 
that  ever  breathed,  yet  submitted  at  home  to  a 
species  of  government,  neither  laid  down  in  Aris- 
totle nor  Plato  ;  in  short,  it  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  pure,  unmixed  tyranny,  and  is  familiarly 
denominated  petticoat  government.  An  absolute 
away,  which,  though  exceedingly  common  in  these 
modern  days,  was  very  rare  among  the  ancients, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  rout  made  about  the 
domestic  economy  of  honest  Socrates,  which  is  the 
only  ancient  case  on  record.  The  great  Kieft, 
However,  warded  off  all  the  sneers  and  sarcasms 
of  his  particular  friends,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
joke  with  a  man  on  sore  points  of  the  kind,  by 
alleging  that  it  was  a  government  of  his  own  elec- 
tion, to  which  ho  submitted  through  choice ;  adding 
at  the  same  time  a  profound  maxim  which  he  had 
loand  in  an  ancient  author,  that  "  he  who  would 
aspire  to  govern,  should  first  learn  to  obey" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

fa  which  are  recorded  the  sage  projects  of  a  Ruler  of  uni- 
versal Genius.  The  Art  of  Fighting  by  Proclamation— 
and  how  that  the  valiant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet  came  to  be 
family  dishonoured  at  Fort  Goed  Hoop. 

Never  was  a  more  comprehensive,  a  more  expe- 
ditious, or,  what  is  still  better,  a  more  economical 
measure  devised,  than  this,  of  defeating  the  Yankees 
by  proclamation:  an  expedient, likewise,  so  humane, 
so  gentle,  and  pacific,  that  there  were  ten  chances 
to  one  in  favour  of  its  succeeding,  but  then  there 


was  one  chance  to  ten  that  it  would  not  succeed : 
as  the  ill-natured  fates  would  have  it,  that  single 
chance  carried  the  day!  The  proclamation  was 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  well  constructed,  well  writ- 
ten, well  sealed,  and  well  published — all  that  was 
wanting  to  insure  its  effect  was,  that  the  Yankees 
should  stand  in  awe  of  it ;  but,  provoking  to  relate! 
they  treated  it  with  the  most  absolute  contempt, 
applied  it  to  an  unseemly  purpose,  and  thus  did 
the  first  warlike  proclamation  come  to  a  shameful 
end — a  fate  which,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has 
befallen  but  too  many  of  its  successors. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Wilhelmus  Kieft  could 
be  persuaded,  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  his  coun- 
cillors, that  his  war  measures  had  failed  in  pro- 
ducing any  effect.  On  the  contrary,  he  flew  m  a 
passion  whenever  any  one  dared  to  question  its 
efficacy;  and  swore,  that  though  it  was  slow  in 
operating,  yet  when  once  it  began  to  work,  it 
would  soon  purge  the  land  of  these  rapacious 
intruders.  Time,  however,  that  test  of  all  experi- 
ments both  in  philosophy  and  politics,  at  length 
convinced  the  great  Kieft,  that  his  proclamation 
was  abortive;  and  that,  notwithstanding  he  had 
waited  four  years  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation, 
yet  he  was  still  further  off  than  ever  from  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  His  implacable  adversaries 
in  the  east  became  more  and  more  troublesome 
in  their  encroachments,  and  founded  the  thriving 
colony  of  Hartford,  close  upon  the  skirts  of  Fort 
Goed  Hoop.  They  moreover  commenced  the  fair 
settlement  of  Newhaven  (alias  the  Red  Hills)  within 
the  domains  of  their  nigh  mightinesses — while 
the  onion  patches  of  Pyquag  were  a  continual  eye- 
sore to  the  garrison  of  Van  Curlet.  Upon  behold- 
ing, therefore,  the  inefficacy  of  his  measure,  the 
sage  Kieft,  like  many  a  worthy  practitioner  of 
physic,  laid  the  blame,  not  to  the  medicine,  but 
the  quantity  administered ;  and  resolutely  resolved 
to  double  the  dose. 

In  the  year  1638,  therefore,  that  being  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  fulminated  against  them  a 
second  proclamation,  of  heavier  metal  than  the 
former  ;  written  in  thundering  long  sentences,  not 
one  word  of  which  was  under  five  syllables.  This, 
in  fact,  was  a  kind  of  non-intercourse  bill,  forbid- 
ding and  prohibiting  all  commerce  and  connexion, 
between  any  and  every  of  the  said  Yankee  intruders, 
and  the  said  fortified  post  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop ;  and 
ordering,  commanding,  and  advising  all  his  trusty, 
loyal,  and  well  beloved  subjects,  to  furnish  them 
with  no  supplies  of  gin,  gingerbread,  or  sour  crout; 
to  buy  none  of  their  pacing  horses,  meazly  pork, 
apple  brandy,  Yankee  rum,  cider  water,  apple 
sweetmeats,  Weathersfield  onions,  or  wooden  bowls; 
but  to  starve  and  exterminate  them  from  the  face 
of  the  land.  Another  pause  of  a  twelvemonth 
ensued,  during  which  the  last  proclamation  re- 
ceived the  same  [attention,  and  experienced  the 
same  fate  as  the  first ;  at  the  end  of  which  term, 
the  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet  despatched  his 
annual  messenger,  with  his  customary  budget  of 
complaints  and  entreaties.  Whether  the  regular 
interval  of  a  year,  intervening  between  the  arrival 
of  Van  Curlet's  couriers,  was  occasioned  by  the 
systematic  regularity  of  his  movements,  or  by  the 
immense  distance  at  which  he  was  stationed  from 
the  seat  of  government,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  slowness  of  his  mes- 
sengers, who,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  were  chosen 
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from  the  shortest  and  fattest  of  his  garrison,  as 
least  likely  to  be  worn  oat  on  the  road  ;  and  who, 
being  pursy,  short-winded  little  men,  generally 
travelled  fifteen  miles  a  day,  and  then  laid  by  a 
whole  week — to  rest.  All  these,  however,  are 
matters  of  conjecture ;  and  I  rather  think  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  immemorial  maxim  of  this  wor- 
thy country,  and  which  has  ever  influenced  all  its 
public  transactions — not  to  do  things  in  a  hurry. 

The  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet  in  his  despatches 
respectfully  represented,  that  several  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  his  first  application  to  his  late 
excellency,  the  renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller ; 
daring  which  interval  his  garrison  had  been  re- 
duced nearly  one-eighth,  by  the  death  of  two  of 
his  most  valiant  and  corpulent  soldiers,  who  had 
accidentally  over-eaten  themselves  on  some  fat 
salmon,  caught  in  the  Varsche  River.  He  farther 
stated,  tliat  the  enemy  persisted  in  their  inroads, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  fort  or  its  inhabitants,  but 

auatting  themselves  down,  and  forming  settlements 
1  around  it ;  so  that,  in  a  little  while,  he  should 
find  himself  enclosed  and  blockaded  by  the  enemy, 
and  totally  at  their  mercy.  But  among  the  most 
atrocious  of  his  grievances,  I  find  the  following 
still  on  record,  which  may  serve  to  show  the  bloody- 
minded  outrages  of  these  savage  intruders.  "  In 
the  mean  time,  they  of  Hartford  have  not  onely 
usurped  and  taken  in  the  lands  of  Connecticut, 
although  unrighteously  and  against  the  lawes  of 
nations,  but  have  hindered  our  nation  in  sowing 
thcire  owne  purchased  broken  up  lands,  but  have 
also  sowed  them  with  come  in  the  night,  which 
the  Nciheriandcrs  had  broken  up  and  intended  to 
■owe ;  a.td  have  beaten  the  servants  of  the  high 
and  mighty  the  honored  com  panic,  which  were 
labouring  upon  theire  masters'  lands,  from  theire 
lands,  with  sticks  and  plow  staves,  in  hostile 
manner  laming,  and  amongst  the  rest  struck  Ever 
Duckings l  a  hole  in  his  head,  with  a  stick,  soe  that 
tho  blood  ran  downc  very  strongly  downe  upon  his 
body." 

But  what  is  still  more  atrocious — 

"  Those  of  Hartford  sold  a  hogg,  that  belonged 
to  the  honored  companie,  under  pretence  that  it 
liad  eaten  of  theire  grounde  grass,  when  they  had 
not  any  foot  of  inheritance.  They  proffered  the 
hogg  for  5*.  if  the  commissioners  would  have  given 
5*.  for  damage  ;  which  the  commissioners  denied, 
because  noc  man's  owne  hogg  (as  men  use  to  say) 
can  trespass  upon  his  owne  master's  grounde2."" 

The  receipt  of  this  melancholy  intelligence  in- 
censed the  whole  community — there  was  something 
in  it  that  spoke  to  the  dull  comprehensions,  and 
touched  the  obtuse  feelings  even  of  tho  puissant 
vulgar,  who  generally  require  a  kick  in  the  rear 
to  awaken  their  slumbering  dignity.  I  have  known 
my  profound  fellow  citizens  bear  without  murmur 
a  thousand  essential  infringements  of  their  rights, 
merely  because  they  were  not  immediately  obvious 
to  their  senses ;  but  the  moment  the  unlucky  Pearco 
was  shot  upon  our  coasts,  the  whole  body  politic 
was  in  a  ferment :  so  the  enlightened  Nederianders, 
though  they  had  treated  the  encroachments  of 
their  eastern  neighbours  with  but  little  regard, 
and  left  their  quill-valiant  governor  to  bear  the 

.'  Tab  assoc  is  no  doubt  mia-tpelt  In  some  old  Dutch 
MS&  of  the  time,  wo  find  tho  name  of  Evert  Dovckingh, 
who  Is  unquestionably  the  unfortunate  hero  above  alluded 
to.  a  Has.  Col.  Btat.  Papers. 


whole  brunt  of  the  war  with  his  tangle  pea;  yet 
now  every  individual  felt  his  head  broken  in  tht 
broken  head  of  Duckings— and  the  unhappy  mfe 
of  their  fellow  citizen  the  hog,  being  impreasei, 
carried,  and  sold  into  captivity,  awakened  a  grant 
of  sympathy  from  every  bosom. 

The    governor    and    council,   goaded    by  tht 
clamours  of  the  multitude,  now  set  themteWei 
earnestly  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  to  be  does. 
Proclamations  had  at  length  fallen  into  temporary 
disrepute ;  some  were  for  sending  the  Yankees  a 
tribute,  as  we  make  peace  offerings  to  the  petty 
Barbary  powers,  or  as  the  Indians  aacrifiee  to  Ike 
devil.    Others  were  for  buying  them  out ;  but  this 
was  opposed,  as  it  would  be  acknowledging  their 
title  to  the  land  they  had  seized.     A  variety  of 
measures  were,  as  usual  in  such  c— as,  proposed, 
discussed,  and  abandoned ;  and  the  council  had  at 
last  to  adopt  the  means,  which  being  the  meet 
common  and  obvious,  had  been  knowingly  over- 
looked :  for  your  amazing  acute  politicians  are  for 
ever  looking  through  telescopes,  which  only 
them  to  see  such  objects  as  are  far  off  and 
tainable ;  bnt  which  incapacitate  them  to  sat 
things  as  are  in  their  reach,  and  obvious  to  al 
simple  folks,  who  are  content  to  look   with  the 
naked  eyes  Heaven  has  given  them.  The  profound 
council,  as  I  have  said,  in  their  pursuit  after  jack- 
o'-lanterns,  accidentally  stumbled  on  the  very  mea- 
sure they  were  in  need  of ;  which  was,  to  rain  a 
body  of  troops,  and  despatch  them  to  the  relief  ani 
reinforcement  of  the  garrison.     This  measure  aw 
carried  into  such  prompt  operation,  that  in  MB 
than  twelve  months  the  whole  expedition,  eonsat- 
ing  of  a  Serjeant  and  twelve  men,  was  ready  to 
march ;  and  was  reviewed  for  that  purpose  m  1st 
public  square,  now  known   by  the  name  of  ** 
Bowling  Green.    Just  at  this  juncture  the  whale 
community  was  thTownmtoconsteirnation  by  the  tad- 
den  arrival  of  the  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet;  whs 
came  straggling  into  town  at  tho  head  of  his  erewef 
tatterdemalions, and  bringing  memclancJioJytidinfft 
of  his  own  defeat,and  the  capture  of  the  rtbfrussA 
post  of  Fort  Goed  Hoop  by  the  ferocious 

The  fate  of  this  important  fortress  isan  i 
warning  to  all  military  commanders.  It  was 
carried  by  storm  nor  famine ;  no  practicable 
was  effected  by  cannon  or  mines ;  no 
were  blown  up  by  red-hot  shot;  nor 
barracks  demolished,  or  the  garrison  iksUuTfd, 
by  the  bursting  of  bomb-shells.  In  feet,  the  place 
was  taken  by  a  stratagem  no  less  singular  thsa 
effectual :  and  one  that  can  never  tail  of  saeocsm, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs  of  putting  it  in 
practice.  Happy  am  I  to  add,  for  the  credit  of 
our  illustrious  ancestors,  that  it  was  a  stratagem, 
which  though  it  impeached  the  vigilance,  yet  left 
the  bravery  of  the  intrepid  Van  Curlet  and  his 
garrison  perfectly  free  from  reproach.  It  appears 
that  the  crafty  Yankees,  having  heard  of  the  regu- 
lar habits  of  the  garrison,  watched  a  favooxabk 
opportunity,  and  silently  introduced  Ihiiiiswhfw 
into  tho  fort,  about  the  middle  of  a  sultry  day ; 
when  its  vigilant  defenders,  having  gorged  them- 
selves with  a  hearty  dinner,  and  smoked  out  their 
pipes,  were  one  and  all  snoring  moat  obstreperously 
at  their  posts,  little  dreaming  of  so  diavihous  as 
occurrence.  The  enemy  most  inhumanry  semd 
Jacobus  Van  Curlet  and  bis  sturdy  mynnadons  by 
the  nape  of  the  nesa\  snuantnd  thus*  to  ties  gats 
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«f  the  fort,  and  dismissed  them  severally,  with  a 
fctek  on  the  cropper,  m  Charles  the  Twelfth  dis- 
missed the  heavy  bottomed  Russians,  after  the 
tattle  of  Narva — only  taking  care  to  give  two 
locks  to  Van  Curlet,  as  a  signal  mark  of  distinction. 
A  strong  garrison  was  immediately  established 
ill  the  fort,  consisting  of  twenty  long-sided,  hard- 
Hated  Yankees,  with  Weathersfield  onions  stuck 
in  their  hats,  by  way  of  cockades  and  feathers- 
long  rusty  fowling-pieces  for  muskets — hasty  pud- 
ding, dumb  fish,  pork,  and  molasses,  for  stores ; 
and  a  huge  pumpkin  was  hoisted  on  the  end  of  a 
^o*e,  as  a  standard — liberty  caps  not  having  as  yet 
into  fashion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  the  fearful  wrath  of  WflHam  the  Tnty,  and  the 
great  doUmr  of  the  New  Anuterdammers,  betaute  of  ike 
oJMr  of  Fort  Ooed  Hoop*— And  moreover  how  William 
the  Testy  did  strongly  fortify  the  city.  Together  with  the 
exploit*  of  SUfffel  Brinkerhoff. 

Language  cannot  express  the  prodigious  fury 
into  which  the  testy  Wilhelmus  Kieft  was  thrown 
by  this  provoking  intelligence.  For  tliree  good 
hours  the  rage  of  the  little  man  was  too  great  for 
words,  or  rather  the  words  were  too  great  for  him; 
amd  he  was  nearly  choked  by  some  dozen  huge 
asis-shapen,  nine-cornered  Dutch  oaths,  that  crowd- 
ed all  at  once  into  his  gullet.  Having  blazed  off 
the  first  broadside,  he  kept  up  a  constant  firing 
for  three  whole  days— anathematizing  the  Yankees, 
i,  woman,  and  child,  body  and  soul,  for  a  set  of 
i,  schobbejakon,  deugenieten,  twist-zookeren, 
loozen-sehalken,  blaes-kaken,  kakken-beddon,  and 
a  thousand  other  names,  of  which,  unfortunately 
fsr  posterity,  history  does  not  make  particular 
mention.  Finally,  he  swore  that  he  would  liave 
mothing  more  to  do  with  such  a  squatting,  bundling, 

f,  questioning,  swapping,  pumpkin-eating, 
j,  shingle-splitting,  eider-watering, 
fcorse-jookeying,  notion-peddling  crew — that  they 
might  stay  at  Fort  Good  Hoop  and  rot,  before  he 
would  dirty  his  hands  by  attempting  to  drive  them 
away ;  in  proof  of  which  he  ordered  the  new-raised 
troops  to  be  marched  forthwith  into  winter  quar- 
ters, although  it  was  not  as  yet  quite  midsummer. 
Governor  Kieft  faithfully  kept  his  word,  and  his 
adversaries  as  faithfully  kept  their  post ;  and  thus 
the  glorious  river  Connecticut,  and  all  the  gay 
wallewj  through  which  it  rolls,  together  with  the 
salmon,  shad,  and  other  fish  within  its  waters,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Yankees,  by  whom 
they  are  held  at  this  very  day. 

Great  despondency  seized  upon  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam  in  consequence  of  these  melancholy 
The  name  of  Yankee  became  as  terrible 

our  good  ancestors  as  was  that  of  Gaul 
•among  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  all  the  sage  old 
women  of  the  province  used  it  as  a  bugbear, 
wherewith  to  frighten  their  unruly  children  into 
obedience.  The  eyes  of  all  the  province  were  now 

upon  their  governor,  to  know  what  he 

do  for  the  protection  of  the  commonweal, 
1b  these  days  of  darkness  and  peril.  Great  appre- 
wamUms  prevailed  among  the  reflecting  part  of 
the  oommunity,  especially  the  oM  women,  that 
them  terrible  warriors  of  Connecticut,  not  content 
with  the  conquest  of  Fort  Good  Hoop,  would  in*  | 


continently  march  on  to  New ,  Amsterdam  and 
take  it  by  storm—and  as  these  old  ladies,  through 
means  of  the  governor's  spouse,  who,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  was  "  the  better  horse,"  had  ob- 
tained considerable  influence  in  public  affairs, 
keeping  the  province  under  a  kind  of  petticoat 
government,  it  was  determined  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  effective  fortification  of 
the  city. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  this  time  there  so- 
journed in  New  Amsterdam  one  Anthony  Van  | 
Corlear1,  a  jolly  fat  Dutch  trumpeter,  of  a  pleasant  ' 
burley  visage,  famous  for  his  long  wind  and  his  ' 
huge  whiskers  ;  and  who,  as  the  story  goes,  could 
twang  so  potently  upon  his  instrument  as  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  all  within  hearing,  as  though 
ten  thousand  bagpipes  were  singing  most  lustily  i' 
the  nose.  Him  did  the  illustrious  Kieft  pick  out 
as  the  man  of  all  the  world  the  most  fitted  to  bo 
the  champion  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  to  garrison 
its  fort ;  making  little  doubt  but  that  his  instru- 
ment would  be  as  effectual  and  offensive  in  war 
as  was  that  of  the  Paladin  Astolpho,  or  the  more 
classic  horn  of  Alecto.  It  would  have  done  one's 
heart  good  to  have  seen  the  governor  snapping  his 
fingers  and  fidgeting  with  delight,  while  his  sturdy 
trumpeter  strutted  up  and  down  the  ramparts, 
fearlessly  twanging  his  trumpet  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  like  a  thrice  valorous  editor,  daringly 
insulting  all  the  principalities  and  powers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  thus  strong  i.v  garrison- 
ing the  fort,  but  he  likewise  added  exceedingly  to 
its  strength  by  furnishing  it  with  a  formidable 
battery  of  quaker  guns — rearing  a  stupendous 
nag-staff  in  the  centre,  which  over-topped  the 
whole  city — and  moreover  by  building  a  great 
windmill  on  one  of  the  bastions.4  This  last,  to  be 
sure,  was  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  art  of  for- 
tification, but  as  I  have  already  observed,  William 
Kieft  was  notorious  for  innovations  and  experi- 
ments, and  traditions  do  affirm  tliat  he  was  much 
given  to  mechanical  inventions  —  constructing 
patent  smoke-jacks — carts  that  went  l>cforc  the 
horses —and  especially  erecting  windmills,  for 
which  machines  he  had  acquired  a  singular  pre- 
dilection in  his  native  town  of  Saardam. 

All  these  scientific  vagaries  of  the  little  gover- 
nor were  cried  up  with  ecstacy  by  bis  adherents, 
as  proofs  of  his  universal  genius  ;  but  there  were 
not  wanting  ill-natured  grumblers,  who  railed  at 
him  as  employing  his  mind  in  frivolous  pursuits, 
and  devotiug  that  time  to  smoke-jacks  and  wind- 
mills, which  should  have  been  occupied  in  the  more 
important  concerns  of  the  province.  Nay,  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  once  or  twice,  that  his 
head  was  turned  by  his  experiments,  and  that  he 
really  thought  to  manage  his  government  as  he 
did  his  mills — by  mere  wind  ! — Such  is  the  illibe- 
rally and  slander  to  which  enlightened  rulers  are 
ever  subject.    Notwithstanding  all  the  measures, 

>  David  PiotrezDe  Tries,  in  his  "Reyzc  nacr  Nteuw- 
Nerierlantd  onder  het  year  1640,"  makes  men  t  inn  of  one 
Corlear,  a  trumpeter  in  Fort  Amsterdam,  who  gave  name 
to  Corlear's  Hook,  and  who  was,  doubtless,  this  samo 
champion,  described  by  Mr.  Knickerbocker. — Editor. 

»Dc  Vrtcs  mentions  that  this  windmill  stood  on  the 
south-east  bastion,  and  it  is  likewise  to  be  seen,  together 
with  the  fiag-stauTin  Justus  Banker's  View  of  New-Am- 
sterdam, prefixed  to  his  history. 
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therefore,  of  William  the  Testy,  to  place  the  city 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  the  inhabitants  continued 
in  great  alarm  and  despondency.  But  Fortune, 
who  seems  always  careful,  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
to  throw  a  bone  for  Hope  to  feed  upon,  that  the 
starveling  elf  may  be  kept  alive,  did  about  this 
time  crown  the  arms  of  the  province  with  success 
in  another  quarter,  and  thus  cheered  the  drooping 
hearts  of  the  forlorn  Nederlanders ;  otherwise 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengtlis  they  might 
have  gone  in  the  excess  of  their  sorrowing — "  for 
grief,  says  the  profound  historian  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  "  is  companion  with 
despair,  and  despair  a  procurer  of  infamous 
death  !" 

Among  the  numerous  inroads  of  the  moss- 
troopers of  Connecticut,  which  for  some  time  past 
had  occasioned  such  great  tribulation,  I  should 
particularly  have  mentioned  a  settlement  made 
on  the  eastern  part  of  Long- Island,  at  a  place 
which,  from  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  shell- 
fish, was  called  Oyster  Bay.  This  was  attacking 
the  province  in  a  most  sensible  part,  and  occa- 
sioned great  agitation  at  New  Amsterdam.  It  is 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  well  known  to  skilful 
physiologists,  that  the  high  road  to  the  affections 
is  through  the  throat :  and  this  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principles,  which  I  have  already 
quoted  in  my  strictures  on  fat  aldermen.  Nor  is 
the  fact  unknown  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  hence 
do  we  observe,  that  the  surest  way  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  million  is  to  feed  them  well — and 
that  a  man  is  never  so  disposed  to  natter,  to 
please,  and  serve  another,  as  when  he  is  feeding 
at  his  expense ;  which  is  one  reason  why  your 
rich  men,  who  give  frequent  dinners,  have  such 
abundance  of  sincere  and  faithful  friends.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  our  knowing  leaders  of 
parties  secure  the  affections  of  their  partisans,  by 
rewarding  them  bountifully  with  loaves  and  fishes ; 
and  entrap  the  suffrages  of  the  greasy  mob,  by 
treating  them  with  bull  feasts  and  roasted  oxen. 
I  have  known  many  a  man  in  this  same  city, 
acquire  considerable  importance  in  society,  and 
usurp  a  large  share  of  the  good-will  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  when  the  only  thing  that  could  be  said 
in  his  eulogium  was,  u  that  he  gave  a  good  dinner 
and  kept  excellent  wine." 

Since  then  the  heart  and  the  stomach  are  so 
nearly  allied,  it  follows  conclusively  that  what 
affects  the  one  must  sympathetically  affect  the 
other.  Now  it  is  an  equally  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  of  all  offerings  to  the  stomach,  there  is  none 
more  grateful  than  the  testaceous  marine  animal, 
known  commonly  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Oyster. 
And  in  such  great  reverence  has  it  ever  been  held 
by  my  gormandizing  fellow-citizens,  that  temples 
have  been  dedicated  to  it,  time  out  of  mind,  in 
every  street,  lane,  an<J  alley  throughout  this  well 
fed  city.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  seizing  of  Oyster  Bay,  a  place  abounding  wi  A 
their  favourite  delicacy,  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam.  An  attack  upon 
their  honour  they  might  have  pardoned  ;  even 
the  massacre  of  a  few  citizens  might  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence;  but  an  outrage  that  affected 
the  larders  of  the  great  city  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  threatened  the  stomachs  of  its  corpulent  bur- 

5omasters,  was  too  serious  tofass  unrevenged. 
'ho  whole  council  was  unanimous  in  opinion,  that 


the  intruders  should  be  immediately  driven  by 
force  of  arms  from  Oyster  Bay  and  its  vicintfy, 
and  a  detachment  was  accordingly  despatched  for 
the  purpose,  under  command  of  one  Stoffel  Brink- 
erhoff,  or  Brinkerhoofd  (•.  e.  Stoffel  the  Head- 
breaker)  ;  so  called  because  he  was  a  man  of 
mighty  deeds,  famous  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Nieu  w  Nederlandts  for  his  skill  at  quarter-staff ; 
and  for  size  he  would  have  been  a  match  lor  Col- 
brand,  the  Danish  champion,  slain  fay  Guy  of 
Warwick. 

Stoffel  Brinkerhoff  was  a  man  of  few  words  but 
prompt  actions — one  of  your  straight-going  officer*, 
who  march  directly  forward,  and  do  their  orders 
without  making  any  parade  about  it.    He  used 
no  extraordinary  speed  in  his  movements,  but 
trudged  steadily  on,  through  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
and  Jericho  and  Patchog,  and  the  mighty  town  of 
Quag,  and  various  other  renowned  cities  of  yore, 
which,  by  some  unaccountable  witchcraft  of  the 
Yankees,  have  been  strangely  transplanted  to 
Long  Island,  until  he  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oyster  Bay.    Here  was  he  encountered 
by  a  tumultuous  host  of  valiant  warriors,  headed 
by  Preserved  Fish,  and  Habakkuk  Nutter,  and 
Return  Strong,  and  Zerubbabel  Fisk,  and  Jona- 
than Doolittle,  and  Determined  Cock  ! — at  the 
sound  of  whose  names  the   courageous  Stoffel 
verily  believed  that  the  whole  parliament  of  Prase 
God  Barcbones  had  been  let  loose  to  discomfit 
him.  Finding,  however,  that  this  formidable  body 
was  composed  merely  of  the  "  select  men"  of  the 
settlement,  armed  with  no  other  weapon  but  their 
tongues,  and  that  they  had  issued  forth  with  so 
other  intent  than  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  argu- 
ment— he  succeeded  in  putting  them  to  the  root 
with  little  difficulty,  and  completely  broke  up  their 
settlement.     Without  waiting  to  write  an  account 
of  his  victory  on  the  spot,  and  thus  letting  the 
enemy  slip   through    his   fingers  while  be  *at 
securing  his  own  laurels,  as  a  more  experienced 
general  would  have  done,  the  brave  Stoffel  thought 
of  nothing  but  completing  rjis  enterprise;  and 
utterly  driving  the  Yankees  from  the  island.  This 
hardy  enterprise  he  performed  in  much  the  sane 
manner  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  drive  his 
oxen ;  for  as  the  Yankees  fled  befoafc  him,  he 
pulled  up  his  breeches  and  trudged  steadily  after 
them,  and  would  infallibly  have  driven  them  into 
the  sea,  had  they  not  begged  for  quarter,  and 
agreed  to  pay  tribute. 

The  news  of  this  achievement  was  a  seasonable 
restorative  to  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Amsterdam.  To  gratify  them  still  more,  the 
governor  resolved  to  astonish  them  with  one  of 
those  gorgeous  spectacles,  known  in  the  days  of 
classic  antiquity,  a  full  account  of  which  had  been 
flogged  into  his  memory  when  a  schoolboy  at  the 
Hague.  A  grand  triumph,  therefore,  was  decreed 
to  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff,  who  made  his  triumphant 
entrance  into  town  riding  on  a  Naraganset  pacer: 
five  pumpkins,  which,  like  Roman  eagles,  had 
served  the  enemy  for  standards,  were  carried 
before  him — fifty  cart-loads  of  oysters,  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  Weathersfield  onions,  a  hundred 
quintals  of  codfish,  two  hogsheads  of  molasses, 
and  various  other  treasures,  were  exhibited  ss  the 
spoils  and  tribute  of  the  Yankees;  whOe  three 
notorious  counterfeiters  of  Manhattan  notes1  were 

1  This  l*  one  of  these  trivial  anachronisms  that 
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lad  captives  to  grace  the  hero's  triumph.  The 
procession  was  enlivened  by  martial  music,  from 
the  trumpet  of  Anthony  Van  Corlear,  the  cham- 
pion, accompanied  by  a  select  band  of  boys  and 
negroes,  performing  on  the  national  instruments 
of  rattle-bones  and  clam-shells.  The  citizens 
devoured  the  spoils  in  sheer  gladness  of  heart — 
every  man  did  honour  to  the  conqueror  by  getting 
devoutly  drunk  on  New-England  rum ;  and  the 
learned  Wilhelmus  Kicft  calling  to  mind,  in  a 
momentary  fit  of  enthusiasm  and  generosity,  that 
it  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  honour 
their  victorious  generals  with  public  statues,  passed 
a  gracious  decree,  by  which  every  tavern-keeper 
was  permitted  to  paint  the  head  of  the  intrepid 
Stoffel  on  his  sign  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Philosophical  Reflections  on  the  Folly  of  being  happy  in 
timet  of  Prosperity.— Sundry  Troubles  on  the  Southern 
Frontiers,— How  William  the  Testy  had  well  nigh  ruined 
the  Province  through  a  cabalistic  word.— As  also  the 
secret  expedition  of  Jan  Janscn  Alpcndam,  and  his 
astonishing  Reward. 

If  we  could  but  get  a  peep  at  the  tally  of  Dame 
Fortune,  where,  like  a  notable  landlady,  she  regu- 
larly chalks  up  the  debtor  and  creditor  accounts 
of  mankind,  we  should  find  that,  upon  the  whole, 
good  and  evil  are  pretty  nearly  balanced  in  this 
world  :  and  that  though  we  may  for  a  long  while 
revel  in  the  very  lap  of  prosperity,  the  time  will 
at  length  come,  when  we  must  ruefully  pay  off  the 
reckoning.  Fortune,  in  fact,  is  a  pestilent  shrew, 
and  withal  a  most  inexorable  creditor ;  for  though 
she  may  indulge  her  favourites  in  long  credits, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  her  favours,  yet  sooner 
or  later  she  brings  up  her  arrears,  with  the  rigour 
of  an  experienced  publican,  and  washes  out  her 
scores  with  their  tears.  "  Since,"  says  good  old 
Boetius,  in  his  Consolations  of  Philosophy, "  since 
no  man  can  retain  her  at  his  pleasure,  and  since 
her  flight  is  so  deeply  lamented,  what  are  her 
favours  but  sure  prognostications  of  approaching 
trouble  and  calamity !" 

There  is  nothing  that  more  moves  my  contempt 
at  the  stupidity  and  want  of  reflection  of  my  fellow 
men,  than  to  behold  them  rejoicing,  and  indulging 
in  security  and  self-confidence,  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. To  a  wise  man,  who  is  blessed  with  the 
light  of  reason,  those  are  the  very  moments  of 
anxiety  and  apprehension ;  well  knowing  that, 
according  to  the  system  of  things,  happiness  is  at 
beet  but  transient ;  and  that  the  higher  he  is  ele- 
vated by  the  capricious  breath  of  fortune,  the 
lower  must  be  his  proportionate  depression. 
Whereas,  he  who  is  overwhelmed  by  calamity 
has  the  less  chance  of  encountering  fresh  disas- 
ters, as  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  a  ladder. runs 
Terr  little  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  by  tumbling 
to  the  top. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  true  wisdom,  which 
consists  in  knowing  when  we  ought  to  be  miser- 
able ;  and  was  discovered  much  about  the  same 
time  with  that  invaluable  secret,  "that  every 

then  occur  in  the  court*  of  this  otherwise  authentic 
history.  How  could  Manhattan  note*  bo  counterfeited, 
when  as  yet  banks  were  unknown  in  this  country— and 
oar  simple  progenitors  had  not  even  dreamed  of  those  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  paper  opulence  J— Print  Dcv, 


thing  is  vanitv  and  vexation  of  spirit : "  in  conse- 
quence of  which  maxim  your  wise  men  have  ever 
been  the  unhappiest  of  the  human  race,  esteem- 
ing it  as  an  infallible  mark  of  genius  to  be  dis- 
tressed without  reason  ;  since  any  man  may  be 
miserable  in  time  of  misfortune,  but  it  is  the 
philosopher  alone  who  can  discover  cause  for 
grief  in  the  very  hour  of  prosperity. 

According  to  the  principle  1  have  just  advanced, 
we  find  that  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  which, 
under  the  reign  of  the  renowned  Van  Twiller,  had 
flourished  in  such  alarming  and  fatal  serenity,  is 
now  paving  for  its  former  welfare,  and  discharging 
the  enormous  debt  of  comfort  which  it  contracted. 
Foes  harass  it  from  different  quarters  ;  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  kept  in 
constant  alarm ;  and  its  valiant  commander, 
William  the  Testy,  answers  the  vulgar  but  ex- 
pressive idea  of  "a  man  in  a  peck  of  troubles." 

While  busily  engaged  repelling  his  bitter  ene- 
mies the  Yankees,  on  one  aide,  we  find  him  sud- 
denly molested  in  another  quarter,  and  by  other 
assailants.  A  vagrant  colony  of  Swedes,  under 
the  conduct  of  Peter  Minnewits,  and  professing 
allegiance  to  that  redoubtable  virago,  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  had  settled  themselves  and 
erected  a  fort  on  South  (or  Delaware)  river ; 
within  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  New  Netherlands.  lustory  is  mute 
as  to  the  particulars  of  their  first  landing,  and 
their  real  pretensions  to  the  soil ;  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  jm  this  same  colony  to 
Swedes  will  hereafter  bo  found  most  materially  of 
affect,  not  only  the  interests  of  the  Nederlanders, 
but  of  the  world  at  large  ! 

In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  this  vagabond 
colony  of  Swedes  first  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  certain  that,  in  1638,  they  established  a 
fort,  and  Minnewits,  according  to  the  off-hand 
usage  of  his  contemporaries,  declared  himself 
governor  of  all  the  adjacent  country,  under  the 
name  of  the  province  of  New  Sweden.  No 
sooner  did  this  reach  the  ears  of  the  choleric 
Wilhelmus,  than,  like  a  true-spirited  chieftain, 
he  immediately  broke  into  a  violent  rage,  and 
calling  together  his  council,  belaboured  the  Swedes 
most  lustily,  in  the  longest  speech  that  had  ever 
been  heard  in  the  colony,  since  the  memorable 
dispute  of  Ten  Breeches  and  Tough  Breeches. 
Having  thus  given  vent  to  the  first  ebullitions  of 
his  indignation,  he  had  resort  to  his  favourite 
measure  of  proclamation,  and  despatched  one 
piping  hot,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  inform- 
ing Peter  Minnewits,  that  the  whole  territory 
bordering  on  the  South  river  had,  time  out  of 
mind,  been  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
having  been  "beset  with  forts,  and  sealed  with 
their  blood." 

The  latter  sanguinary  sentence  would  convey 
an  idea  of  direful  war  and  bloodshed,  were  we  not 
relieved  by  the  information,  that  it  merely  related 
to  a  fray,  in  which  some  half-a-dozen  Dutchmen 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  their  benevolent 
attempts  to  establish  a  colony  and  promote  civilis- 
ation. By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  William  Kieft, 
though  a  very  small  man,  delighted  in  bis  expres- 
sions, and  was  much  given  to  a  praiseworthy  figure 
in  rhetoric,  generally  cultivated  by  your  little  great 
men,  called  hvfJerbole  ;  a  figure  which  has  been 
found  of  infinite  service  among  many  of  his  class, 
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and  which  has  helped  to  swell  the  grandeur  of 
many  a  mighty,  self- important,  but  windy  chief 
magistrate.  Nor  can  I  resist  in  this  place  from 
observing,  how  much  my  belored  country  is 
indebted  to  this  same  figure  of  hyperbole,  for 
supporting  certain  of  her  greatest  characters — 
statesmen,  orators,  civilians,  and  divines  ;  who, 
by  dint  of  big  words,  inflated  periods,  and  windy 
doctrines,  are  kept  afloat  on  the  surface  of  society, 
as  ignorant  swimmers  arc  buoyed  up  by  blown 
bladders. 

The  proclamation  against  Minnewits  concluded 
by  ordering  the  self-dubbed  governor,  and  his 
gang  of  Swedish  adventurers,  immediately  to 
leave  the  country,  under  penalty  of  the  high  dis- 
pleasure and  inevitable  vengeance  of  the  puissant 
government  of  the  Nieuw  Nederlaudts.  Tins 
u  strong  measure,"  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  a  whit  more  effect  than  its  predecessors, 
which  had  been  thundered  against  the  Yankees — 
the  Swedes  resolutely  held  on  to  the  territory 
they  had  taken  possession  of,  whereupon  matters 
for  the  present  remained  in  sttUu  quo. 

That  Willielmus  Kieft  should  put  up  with  this 
insolent  obstinacy  in  the  Swedes  would  appear 
incompatible  with  his  valorous  temperament ;  but 
we  find  that  abont  this  time  the  little  man  had 
his  hands  full,  and  with  one  annoyance  and  an- 
other, was  kept  continually  on  the  bounce. 

There  is  a  certain  description  of  active  legis- 
lators, who,  by  shrewd  management,  contrive 
always  to  liave  a  hundred  irons  on  the  anvil, 
every  one  of  which  must  be  immediately  attended 
to  ;  who  consequently  are  ever  full  of  temporary 
shifts  and  expedients,  patching  up  the  public 
welfare,  and  cobbling  the  national  affairs,  so  as 
to  make  nine  holes  where  they  mend  one—stop- 
ping chinks  and  flaws  with  whatever  comes  first 
to  hand,  like  the  Yankees  I  have  mentioned  stuff- 
ing old  clothes  in  broken  windows.  Of  this  class 
of  statesmen  was  William  the  Testy  ;  and  had  he 
only  been  blessed  with  powers  equal  to  lus  zeal, 
or  his  zeal  been  disciplined  by  a  little  discretion, 
tlierc  is  very  little  doubt  but  lie  would  liave  made 
the  greatest  governor  of  his  size  on  record  ;  the 
renowned  governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria  alone 
excepted. 

The  great  defect  of  Wilhelmus  Kicft's  policy 
was,  that  though  no  man  could  be  more  ready  to 
stand  forth  in  an  hour  of  emergency,  yet  he  was 
so  intent  upon  guarding  the  national  pocket,  that 
he  suffered  the  enemy  to  break  its  head  :  in  other 
words,  wliatever  precaution  for  public  safety  he 
adopted,  he  was  so  intent  upon  rendering  it  cheap, 
that  he  invariably  rendered  it  ineffectual.  All 
this  was  a  remote  consequence  of  his  profound 
education  at  the  Hague  ;  where,  having  acquired 
a  smattering  of  knowledge,  he  was  ever  after  a 
great  Conner  of  indexes,  continually  dipping  into 
books,  without  ever  study iug  to  the  bottom  of  any 
subject  ;  so  that  he  had  the  scum  of  all  kinds  of 
authors  fermenting  in  his  pericranium.  In  some 
of  these  title-page  researches  he  unluckily  stumbled 
over  a  grand  political  cabalistic  tcord,  which,  with 
his  customary  facility,  he  immediately  incorporated 
into  his  great  scheme  of  government,  to  the  irre- 
trievable injury  and  delusion  of  the  honest  pro- 
vince of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  and  the  eternal  mis- 
leading of  all  experimental  rulers.  * 

In  vain  have  I  pored  over  the  Tbeurgia  of  the 


Chaldeans,  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews,  the  Neer*» 
maney  of  the  Arabians,  the  Magic  of  the  Peniss*) 
the  Hocua  Poena  of  the  English,  the  Wileaexafr 
of  the  Yankees,  or  the  Powwowing  of  the  I— ^it,, 
to  discover  where  the  little  man  first  laid  hie-eyei 
on  this  terrible  word.  Neither  the  Sephir  Jenvah, 
that  famous  caha  Fistic  volume!  ami  ibul  ts  tea 
patriarch  Abraham  ;  nor  the  pages  of  the 
containing  the  imetoiiea  of  (to  f'thnla, 
by  the  learned  Rabei  Simeon  Jochaidce,  jnelaanr 
light  to  my  inquiries :  nor  am  I  in  the 
fited  by  my  painful  researches  in  the 
phorah  of  Benjamin  the  wandering* 
it  enabled  Davidus  Elm  to  make  a  ten  days'  jone- 
ney  in  twenty-four  hoars.  Neither-  can  I  psreeise 
the  slightest  affinity  in  the  Tetrsgraeameeoaver 
sacred  name  of  four  letters,  the  profoundest  word 
of  the  Hebrew  Cabala :  a  mystery,  sublime,  in- 
effable, and  incommunicable,  and  the  letters  of 
which,  Jod-He-Vau-He,  having  been  stolen  by  the 
Pagans,  constituted  their  great  name  Jao,ar  Jove, 
In  short,  in  all  my  cabalistic,  theurgia,  necromaa- 
tic,  magical,  and  astrological  rosea  mhos,  from  tht 
Tetractysyof  Pythagoras,  to  the  recondite  woiksof 
Breslaw  and  Mother  Bunch,  I  have  not 
the  least  vestige  of  an  origin  of  this  ward, 
liave  I  discovered  any  weed  of  sufficient 
to  counteract  it. 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  in  any  suspense,  tht 
word  which  had  so  wonderfully  arre 
tion  of  William  the  Testy,  and  which  in 
characters  had  a  particularly  black  and 
aspect,  on  being  fairly  translated  into  the 
is  no  other  than  economy — a  talismanio  tern, 
which,  by  constant  use  and  frequent  mention,  las 
ceased  to  be  formidable  in  oar  eyes,  but  whisk 
has  as  terrible  potency  as  any  in  the  arcana  af 
necromancy. 

When  pronounced  in  a  national 
an  immediate  effect  in  closing  the 
ing  the  intellects,  drawing  the  purse-etrmge,  and 
buttoning  the  breeches  pockets,  of  ail  iihUeeephie 
legislators.  Nor  are  its  effects  on  the  eyes  less 
wonderful.  It  produces  a  contraction  of  the 
retina,  an  obscurity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  a  vis- 
cidity of  the  vitreous  and  an  inert)  saetion  of  the 
aqueous  humours,  an  induration  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  a  convexity  of  the  ooi 
much  that  the  organ  of  vision  1< 
and  perspicuity,  and  the  unfortunate  patient  be- 
comes myopes,  or,  in  plain  English,  purblind; 
perceiving  only  the  amount  of  inuncdiaAeexpeassj 
without  being  able  to  look  farther  and  regard  a\ 
in  connexion  with  the  ultimate  object  to  be  eoVst 
cd  ;  "  so  that,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
Burke,  "  a  briar  at  his  noes  is  of  greater  magna- 
tude  than  an  oak  at  five  hundred  yards  distance.*' 
Such  are  its  instantaneous  operations*  and  the 
results  are  still  more  astonishing.  By  its  magpa 
influence  seventy-fours  shrink  into  frigates,  frige  tee 
into  sloops,  and  sloops  into  gun-boats.  As  the 
defenceless  ships  of  Eneas,  at  the  ~wwf"n**  ef 
the  protecting  Venus  changed  into  sea-nytnpae, 
and  protected  themselves  by  diving ;  so  the  mighty 
navy  of  America,  by  the  cabalistic  word  of  ess* 
nomy,  dwindles  into  small  craft,  and  shelters  itself 
in  a  mill-pond  ! 

This  all-potent  word,  which  served  as  hie  tench* 
stone  in  politics,  at  once  explains  the  whole 
of  proclamations,  protests,  empty  threats, 
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mills,  trumpeters,  and  paper  war,  carried  on  by 
WHbehmis  the  Testy  ;  and  we  may  trace  its  oper- 
ations in  an  armament  which  he  fitted  out  in 
1642,  in  a  moment  of  great  wrath,  consisting,  of 
two  sloops  and  thirty  men,  under  the  command 
of  Mynheer  Jan  Jansen  Alpendam,  as  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 
This  formidable  expedition,  which  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  some  of  the  daring  cruises  of  our 
infant  nary  about  the  Bay  and  up  the  Sound,  was 
intended  to  drive  the  Marylanders  from  the 
Schuylkill,  of  which  they  had  recently  taken  pos- 
session, and  which  was  claimed  as  part  of  the 
province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts  ;  for  it  appears 
that  at  this  time  our  infant  colony  was  in  that 
enviable  state  so  much  coveted  by  ambitious  na- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  government  had  a  vast 
extent  of  territory,  part  of  which  it  enjoyed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  which  it  had  continually  to 
^parrel  about. 

Admiral  Jan  Jansen  Alpendam  was  a  man  of 
great  mettle  and  prowess,  and:  no  way  dismayed 
at'the  character  of  the  enemy,  who  were  repre- 
sented as  a  gigantic,  gun-powder  race  of  men,  who 
tired  on  hoe-cakes  and  bacon,  drank  mint-juleps 
and  apple  toddy  ;  and  were  exceedingly  expert  at 
l^nrtnfo  biting,  gouging,  tar-and-feathering,  and  a 
variety  of  other  athletic  accomplishments,  which 
they  had  borrowed  from  their  cousins-german  and 
prototypes  the  Virginians,  to  whom  they  have 
•ever  borne  considerable  resemblance.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  alarming  representations,  the 
«sxniral  entered  the  Schuylkill  most  undauntedly 
with  his  fleet,  and  arrived  without  disaster  or 
opposition  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Here  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  vigorous 
iprrrh  in  Low  Dutch,  which  the  wary  Kieft  had 
previously  put  inhispocket;  wherein  he  courteously 
commenced  by  calling  them  a  pack  of  lazy,  louting, 
dram-drinking,  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  slavo- 
driving,  tavern-haunting,  Babbath-breaking,  mu- 
latto-breeding upstarts ;  and  concluded  by  ordering 
them  to  evacuate  the  country  immediately  ;  to 
which    they  most    laconically  replied    in    plain 

Bngliah,  "  they'd  see  him  d d  first." 

Sow  this  was  a  reply  for  which  neither  Jan 
JTr^»n  Alpendam,  nor  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  had 
made  any  calculation  ;  and  finding  himself  totally 
unprepared  to  answer  so  terrible  a  rebuff  with 
suitable  hostility,  he  concluded  that  his  wisest 
coarse  was  to  return  homo  and  report  progress. 
He  according  sailed  back  to  New.  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  received  with  groat  honours,  and 
-considered  as  a  pattern  for  all  commanders  ; 
having  achieved  a  most  hazardous  enterprise,  at 
a.  trifling  expense  of  treasure,  and  without  losing 
a  single  man  to  the  state  1 — He  was  unanimously 
called  the  deliverer  of  his  country  (an  appellation 
liberally  bestowed  on  all  great  men  ;)  his  two 
sloops,  having  done  their  duty,  were  laid  up  (or 
dry-docked)  in  a  cove  now  called  the  Albany  Basin, 
where  they  quietly  rotted  in  the  mud ;  and,  to 
immortalise  his  name,  they  erected,  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  magnificent  shingle  monument  on  the  top 
of  Flatten-barrack l  HuT,  which  lasted  three  whole 
years,  when  it  fell  to  pieces!  and  was  burned  for 
firewood* 

i  A  corruption  of  Tartotb's  Bergh,  or  Vmrtoth's  Hill,  so 
esUsd  frost  one  Yarleth,  who  lived  open  tnat  hfil  in  the 
-early  days  of  the  ■eiHmsnt. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Horn  William  the  Testy  enriched  the  Province  by  a  mmttt- 
tudsc/ Loses,  and  came  t+be  the  Patorim  a/  Lawyers  anel 
Bunvbailijfs*—And  hum  the  people  became  exceedingly 
enlightened  and  unhappy  under  hie  instructions. 

Among  the  many  wrecks  and  fragments  of  ex- 
alted wisdom  which  have  floated  down  the  stream 
of  time  from  veosrable  antiquity,  and  have  been 
carefully  picked  up  by  those  humble  but  indus- 
trious wights,  who  ply  along  the  Bhoree  of  litera- 
ture, we  find  the  following  sage  ordinance  of 
Charondas,  the  Leerian  legislator : — Anxious  to 
preserve  the  ancient  laws  of  the  state  from  the 
additions  and  improvements  of  profound  "eountry 
members,"  or  officious  candidates  for  popularity, 
he  ordained,  that  whoever  proposed  a  new  lair, 
should  do  it  with  a  halter  about  his  neck ;  so  that, 
in  case  his  proposition  was  rejected,  they  just 
hung  him  up,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

This  salutary  institution  had  such  an  effect,  that 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  there  was  only 
one  trifling  alteration  in  the  criminal  code;  and  the 
whole  race  of  lawyers  starred,  to  death  for  want 
of  employment.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  Locrmns  being  unprotected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing load  of  excellent  laws,  and  undefended  by  a 
standing  army  of  pettifoggers  and  sheriffs'  officers, 
lived  very  lovingly  together,  and  were  such  a 
happy  people,  that  they  scarce  make  any  figure 
throughout  the  whole  Grecian  history ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  none  but  your  unlucky,  quarrel- 
some,  rantipolo  nation*  mako  any  noise  in  the 
world. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  William  the  Testy, 
had  be  haply,  in  the  course  of  Ins  "  universal 
acquirements,"  stumbled  upon  this  precaution  of 
the  good  Charondas.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  true  policy  of  a  legislator  was  to 
multiply  laws,  and  thus  uocuro  the  property,  the 
persons  and  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  surround- 
ing them  in  a  manner  with  men-traps  and  spring- 
guns,  and  besetting  even  the  sweet  sequestered 
walks  of  private  life  with  quickset-hedges,  so  that 
a  man  could  ssarcely  turn  without  the  risk  of 
encountering  some  of  those  pestiferous  protectors. 
Thus  was  he  continually  coining  petty  laws  for 
every  petty  offence  that  occurred,  until  in  time 
they  became  too  numerous  to  be  remembered, 
and  remained,  like  those  of  certain  modern  legis- 
lators, mere  dead  letters,  revived  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  individual  oppression,  or  to 
entrap  ignorant  offenders. 

Petty  courts  consequently  began  to  appear, 
where  the  law  was  administered  with  nearly  as 
much  wisdom  and  impartiality  as  in  those  august 
tribunals,  the  aldermen's  and  justices'  courts  of 
the  present  day.  The  plaintiff  was  generally 
favoured,  as  being  a  customer,  and  bringing  busi- 
ness to  the  shop  ;  the  offences  of  the  rich  were 
discreetly  winked  at,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  their  friends ;  but  it  could  never  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  vigilant  burgomasters,  that 
they  suffered  vice  to  seulk  unpunished  under  the 
disgraceful  rags  of  poverty. 

About  this  time  may  we  date  the  first  intre> 
duction  of  capital  punishments :  a  goodly  gallows 
being  erected  on  the  water-side  about  where 
Whitehall  stairs  are  at  present,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Battery.    Hard  by  also  was  erected 
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another  gibbet,  of  a  very  strange,  uncouth,  and 
unmatchablc  description,  but  on  which  the  inge- 
nious William  Kieft  valued  himself  not  a  little, 
being  a  punishment  entirely  of  his  own  invention.1 

It  was  for  loftiness  of  altitude  not  a  whit  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Haman,  so  renowned  in  Bible 
history  ;  but  the  marvel  of  the  contrivance  was, 
that  the  culprit,  instead  of  being  suspended  by  the 
neck,  according  to  venerable  custom,  was  hoisted 
by  the  waistband,  and  was  kept  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, dangling  and  sprawling  between  heaven 
and  earth  ;  to  the  infinite  entertainment,  and 
doubtless  great  edification,  of  the  multitude  of  the 
respectable  citizens  who  usually  attend  upon  ex- 
hibitions of  the  kind. 

It  is  incredible  how  the  little  governor  chuckled 
at  beholding  caitiff  vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars 
thus  swinging  by  the  crupper,  and  cutting  antic 
gambols  in  the  air.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasan- 
tries, and  mirthful  conceits,  to  utter  upon  these 
occasions.  He  called  them  his  dandle-lions — his 
wild-fowl — his  high  fliers — his  spread  eagles— his 
goshawks — his  scarecrows — and  finally,  hiapallowt- 
birdM  ;  which  ingenious  appellation,  though  origi- 
nally confined  to  worthies  who  had  taken  the  air 
in  this  strange  manner,  has  since  grown  to  be  a 
cant-name  given  to  all  candidates  for  legal  eleva- 
tion. This  punishment,  moreover,  if  we  may 
credit  the  assertions  of  certain  grave  etymologists, 
gave  the  first  hint  for  a  kind  of  harnessing,  or 
strapping,  by  which  our  forefathers  braced  up 
their  multifarious  breeches,  and  which  has  of  late 
years  been  revived,  and  continues  to  be  worn  at 
the  present  day. 

Such  were  the  admirable  improvements  of 
William  Kieft  in  criminal  law ;  nor  was  his 
civil  code  less  a  matter  of  wonderment:  and 
much  does  it  grieve  me  that  the  limits  of  my 
work  will  not  suffer  me  to  expatiate  on  both  with 
the  prolixity  they  deserve.  Let  it  suffice  then 
to  say,  that  in  a  little  while  the  blessings  of  innu- 
merable laws  became  notoriously  apparent  It 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  have  a  certain  class 
of  men  to  expound  and  confound  them ;  divers 
pettifoggers  accordingly  made  their  appearance, 
under  whose  protecting  care  the  community  was 
soon  set  together  by  the  ears. 

I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  insinuate  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  or 
to  its  dignified  members.  Well  am  I  aware  that 
we  have  in  this  ancient  city  innumerable  worthy 
gentlemen,  who  have  embraced  that  honourable 
order,  not  for  the  sordid  love  of  filthy  lucre,  nor 
the  selfish  cravings  of  renown,  but  through  no 
other  motives  than  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  correct 
administration  of  justice,  and  a  generous  and  dis- 
interested devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow 
citizens  ' — Sooner  would  I  throw  this  trusty  pen 
into  the  flames,  and  cork  up  ray  ink-bottle  for 
ever,  than  infringe,  even  for  a  nail's  breadth, 
upon  the  dignity  of  this  truly  benevolent  class  of 
citizens  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  allude  solely  to  that 
crew  of  caitiff  scouts,  who  in  these  latter  days  of 
evil,  have  become  so  numerous — who  infest  the 
skirts  of  the  profession,  as  did  the  recreant  Cor- 
nish knights  the  honourable  order  of  chivalry — 
who,  under  its  auspices,  commit  their  depredations 

1  Both  the  gibbet*  may  bo  Men  in  the  sketch  of  Justus 
Danker  prefixed  to  the  work. 


on  society — who  thrive  by  quibbles,  quirks,  and 
chicanery  ;  and,  like  vermin,  swarm  most  when 
there  is  most  corruption. 

Nothing  so  soon  awakens  the  malevolent  pas- 
sions as  the  facility  of  gratification.  The  courts 
of  law  would  never  be  so  constantly  crowded  with 
petty,  vexatious,  and  disgraceful  suits,  were  it  not 
for  the  herds  of  pettifogging  lawyers  that  infest 
them.  These  tamper  with  the  passions  of  the 
lower  and  more  ignorant  classes ;  who,  as  if 
poverty  were  not  a  sufficient  misery  in  itself,  are 
always  ready  to  heighten  it,  by  the  bitterness  of 
litigation.  They  are  in  law  what  quacks  are  in 
medicine — exciting  the  malady  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  by  the  cure  ;  and  retarding  the  cure  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  fees.  Where  one 
destroys  the  constitution,  the  other  impoverishes 
the  purse  ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  observed,  that 
a  patient,  who  has  once  been  under  the  hands  of  j 
a  quack,  is  ever  after  dabbling  in  drugs,  and 
poisoning  himself  with  infallible  remedies ;  and 
an  ignorant  man,  who  has  once  meddled  with  me 
law,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  these  empiric^ 
is  for  ever  after  embroiling  himself  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  impoverishing  himself  with  successor 
law-suits.  My  readers  will  excuse  this  digres- 
sion, into  which  I  have  been  unwarily  betrayed ; 
but  I  could  not  avoid  giving  a  cool,  unprejudiced 
account  of  an  abomination  too  prevalent  in  ths 
excellent  city,  and  with  the  effects  of  which  I  am 
unluckily  acquainted  to  my  cost ;  having  beam 
nearly  ruined  by  a  lawsuit,  which  was  unjustly 
decided  against  me,  and  my  ruin  having  been  com- 
pleted by  another,  which  was  decided  in  my  favour. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  observant  writer 
of  the  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  that  under  the 
administration  of  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- Amsterdam  experi- 
enced an  essential  change,  so  that  they  became 
very  meddlesome  and  tactions.      The  constant 
exacerbations  of   temper  into  which  the  little 
governor  was  thrown  by  the  maraudings  on  his 
frontiers,  and  unfortunate  propensity  to  experi- 
ment and  innovation,  occasioned  him  to  keep  hk 
council  in  a  continual  worry — and  the  council 
being  to  the  people  at  large  what  yeast  or  leaven 
is  to  a  batch,  they  threw  the  whole  community 
into  a  ferment — and  the  people  at  large  being  to 
the  city  what  the  mind  is  to  the  body,  the  unhappy 
commotions  thev  underwent  operated  most  disas- 
trously upon  New- Amsterdam  —  insomuch  that, 
in  certain  of  their  paroxysms  of  consternation  and 
perplexity,  they  begat  several  of  the  most  crooked, 
distorted,  and  abominable  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys, 
with  which  this  metropolis  is  disfigured. 

But  the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that  just  about 
this  time,  the  mob,  since  called  the  sovereign 
people,  like  Balaam's  ass  began  to  grow  more 
enlightened  than  its  rider,  and  exhibited  a  strange 
desire  of  governing  itself.  This  was  another  effect 
of  the  "  universal  acquirements"  of  William  the 
Testy.  In  some  of  his  pestilent  researches  among 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity,  he  was  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  institution  of  public  tables  among  the 
Lacedemonians,  where  they  discussed  topics  of  a 
general  and  interesting  nature — at  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers,  where  they  engaged  in  profound 
disputes  upon  politics  and  morale — where  grey- 
beards were  taught  the  rudiments  of  wisdom,  and 
youths  learned  to  become  little  men,  before  they 
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were  boys.  "  There  is  nothing/'  said  the  inge- 
nious Kieft,  shotting  np  the  book — u  there  is 
nothing  more  essential  to  the  well-management 
of  a  country,  than  education  among  the  people  ; 
the  basis  of  a  good  government  should  be  laid  in 
the  public  mind."  Now  this  was  true  enough ; 
bat  it  was  ever  the  wayward  fate  of  William  the 
Testy,  that  when  he  thought  right,  he  was  sure  to 
go  to  work  wrong.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep,  until  he  had  set  on 
foot  brawling  debating  societies,  among  the  simple 
citizens  of  New  Amsterdam.  This  was  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  complete  his  confusion.  The 
honest  Dutch  burghers,  though  in  truth  but  little 
{given  to  argument  or  wordy  altercation,  yet  by 
dint  of  meeting  often  together,  fuddling  themselves 
with  strong  drink,  beclouding  their  brains  with 
tobacco  smoke,  and  listening  to  the  harangues  of 
some  half  a  dozen  oracles,  soon  became  exceed- 
ingly wise,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the 
mob  is  politically  enlightened,  exceedingly  discon- 
tented. They  found  out,  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness of  discernment,  the  fearful  error  in  which 
they  had  indulged,  in  fancying  themselves  the 
happiest  people  m  creation  ;  and  were  fortunately 
convinced  that,  all  circumstances  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  they  were  a  very  unhappy,  de- 
hided,  and  consequently  ruined  people  ! 

In  a  short  time  the  quidnuncs  of  New- Amster- 
dam formed  themselves  into  sage  juntos  of  politi- 
cal croakers,  who  daily  met  together  to  groan  over 
political  affairs,  and  make  themselves  miserable  ; 
thronging  to  these  unhappy  assemblages  with  the 
same  eagerness,  that  zealots  have  in  all  ages  aban- 
doned the  milder  and  more  peaceful  paths  of 
religion,  to  crowd  to  the  howling  convocations 
of  fanaticism.  We  are  naturally  prone  to  discon- 
tent, and  avaricious  after  imaginary  causes  of 
lamentation : — like  lubberly  monks  we  belabour 
our  own  shoulders,  and  seem  to  take  a  vast  satis- 
faction in  the  music  of  our  own  groans.  Nor  is 
this  said  for  the  sake  of  paradox ;  daily  experience 
shows  the  truth  of  these  observations.  It  is  next 
to  a  farce  to  offer  consolation,  or  to  think  of  ele- 
vating the  spirits  of  a  man  groaning  under  ideal 
calamities ;  but  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
render  him  wretched,  though  on  the  pinnacle  of 
felicity ;  as  it  is  an  Herculean  task  to  hoist  a  man 
to  the  top  of  a  steeple,  though  the  merest  child 
can  topple  him  off  thence. 

In  the  sage  assemblages  I  have  noticed,  the 
philosophic  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  faint 
germs  of  those  sapient  convocations  called  popular 
meetings,  prevalent  in  our  day.  Thither  resort 
all  those  idlers  and  "  squires  of  low  degree,"  who, 
like  rags,  hang  loose  upon  the  back  of  society,  and 
are  ready  to  be  blown  away  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Cobblers  abandoned  their  stalls,  and 
hastened  thither  to  give  lessons  on  political  eco- 
nomy —  blacksmiths  left  their  handicraft,  and 
suffered  their  own  fires  to  go  out,  while  they 
blew  the  bellows  and  stirred  up  the  fire  of  faction; 
and  even  tailors,  though  but  the  shreds  and  patches, 
the  ninth  parts  of  humanity,  neglected  their  own 
measures,  to  attend  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. Nothing  was  wanting  but  half  a  dozen 
newspapers  and  patriotic  editors,  to  have  com- 
pleted this  public  illumination,  and  to  have  thrown 
the  whole  province  in  an  uproar ! 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  these  popular 


meetings  were  always  held  at  a  noted  tavern  ;  for 
houses  of  that  description  have  always  been  found 
the  most  congenial  nurseries  of  politics  ;  abound- 
ing with  those  genial  streams  which  give  strength 
and  sustenance  to  faction.  We  are  told  that  the 
ancient  Germans  had  an  admirable  mode  of  treat- 
ing any  question  of  importance  ;  they  first  delibe- 
rated upon  it  when  drunk,  and  afterwards  recon- 
sidered it  when  sober.  The  shrewder  mobs  of 
America,  who  dislike  having  two  minds  upon  a 
subject,  both  determine  and  act  upon  it  drunk  ; 
by  which  means  a  world  of  cold  and  tedious  specu- 
lations is  dispensed  with — and  as  it  is  universally 
allowed,  that  when  a  man  is  drunk  he  sees  double  ; 
it  follows  most  conclusively  that  he  sees  twice  as 
well  as  his  sober  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Qf  the  great  Pipe  Plot— and  of  the  dolorous  perplex  Hit  t 
into  which  William  the  Test]/  was  thrown,  by  reason  of 
his  having  enlightened  the  Multitude. 

Wilhelmus  Kueft,  as  has  already  been  made 
manifest,  was  a  great  legislator  upon  a  small  scale. 
He  was  of  an  active  or  rather  a  busy  mind  ;  that 
is  to  say,  his  was  one  of  those  small,  but  brisk 
minds,  that  make  up  by  bustle  and  constant  mo- 
tion, for  the  want  of  great  scope  and  power.  He 
had,  when  quite  a  youngling,  been  impressed  with 
the  advice  of  Solomon,  M  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard, consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  : "  in  con- 
formity to  which,  he  had  ever  been  of  a  restless,  ant- 
like  turn,  worrying  hither  and  thither,  busying 
himself  about  little  matters,  with  an  air  of  great 
importance  and  anxiety — laying  up  wisdom  by  the 
morsel,  and  often  toiling  and  puffing  at  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  under  the  full  conviction  that  he 
was  moving  a  mountain. 

Thus  we  are  told,  that  once  upon  a  time,  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  mental  bustle,  which  he  termed  deli- 
beration, he  framed  an  unlucky  law,  to  prohibit  the 
universal  practice  of  smoking.  This  he  proved, 
by  mathematical  demonstration,  to  be  not  merely 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  public  pocket,  but  an  incredible 
consumer  of  time,  a  hideous  encourager  of  idle- 
ness, and,  of  course,  a  deadly  bane  to  the  pros- 
perity and  morals  of  the  people.  Ill  fated  Kieft  i 
had  he  lived  in  this  enlightened  and  libel -loving 
age,  and  attempted  to  subvert  the  inestimable 
liberty  of  the  press,  he  could  not  have  struck  more 
closely  on  the  sensibilities  of  the  million. 

The  populace  were  in  as  violent  a  turmoil  as  the 
constitutional  gravity  of  their  deportment  would 
permit :  a  mob  of  factious  citizens  had  even  the 
hardihood  to  assemble  before  the  governor's  house, 
where,  setting  themselves  resolutely  down,  like  a 
besieging  army  before  a  fortress,  they  one  and  all 
fell  to  smoking  with  a  determined  perseverance, 
that  seemed  as  though  it  were  their  intention  to 
smoke  him  into  terms.  The  Testy  William  issued 
out  of  his  mansion  like  unto  a  wrathful  spider,  and 
demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  this  seditious  as- 
semblage, and  this  lawless  fumigation  ;  to  which 
these  sturdy  rioters  made  no  other  reply,  than  to 
loll  back  most  phlesmaticallv  in  their  seats  and 
puff  away  with  redoubled  fury ;  whereby  they 
raised  such  a  murky  cloud,  that  the  governor  was 
fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  his  castle. 

The  governor  immediately  perceived  the  object 
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of  this  imnsnsl  tumult,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  suppress  a  practice  which,  by  long  in- 
dulgence, had  become  a  second  nature.  And  here 
I  would  observe,  partly  to  explain  why  I  hare  as 
often  made  mention  of  this  practice  in  my  history, 
that  it  was  inseparably  connected  with  all  the 
affairs,  both  public  and  private,  of  our  revered 
ancestors.  The  pipe,  in  met,  was  never  from  the 
mouth  of  the  true-born  Noderlander.  It  was  bis 
companion  in  solitude*,,  the  relaxation  of  his  gayer 
hours — his  counsellor,  his  consoler,  his  joy,  his 
pride  ;  in  a  word,  he  seemed  to  think  and  breathe 
through  his  pipe. 

When  William  the  Testy  bethought  hvnself  of 
all  these  matters,  which  he  certainly  did,  although 
a  little  too  late,  he  came  to  a  compromise  with 
the  besieging  multitude.  The  result  wan,  that 
though  he  continued  to  permit  the  custom  of 
smoking,  yet  did  he  abolish  the  fair  long  pipes, 
which  were  used  in  the  dayB  of  W  outer  Van 
Twiller,  denoting  ease,  tranquillity,  and  sobriety 
of  deportment  ;  and  in  place  thereof  did  introduce 
little  captious  short  pipes,  two  inches  in  length ; 
which,  he  observed,  could  be  stuck  in  one  corner 
of  the  month,  or  twisted  iu  the  hat-band,  and 
would  not  be  in  the  way  of  business.  By  this  the 
multitude  seemed  somewhat  appeased,  and  dis- 
persed to  their  habitations.  Thiis  eitded  this  alarm- 
ing iiisurrccties,  whieh  was  long  known  by  the  name 
of  the  prpr-sfo/,  and  which,  it  has  been  somewhat 
quaintly  observed,  did  end,  like  most  other  plots* 
seditions,  and  conspiracies,  in  mere  smoke. 

But  mark,  oh  reader!  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences that  did  afterwards  result.  The  smoke 
of  these  villanous  little  pipes,  continually  ascend- 
ing in  a  cloud  about  the  nose,  penetrated  into  and 
befogged  the  cerebellum,  dried  up  oil  the  kindly 
moisture  of  the  brain,  and  rendered  the  people 
that  used  them  as  v&i>ourish  and  testy  as  their 
renowned  little  governor — nay,  what  is  more,  from 
a  good  burly  race  of  folk,  they  became,  like  our 
worthy  Dutch  farmers,  who  smoke  short  pipes,  a 
lantern-jawed,  smoke-dried,  leathern-hided  race  of 
men. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  from  Itence  may  we  date 
the  rise  of  parties  in  this  province.  Certain  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  important  burghers  adhering 
to  the  ancient  fashion  formed  a  kind  of  aristocracy, 
which  went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Long  Pipes, 
while  the  lower  orders  submitting  to  the  innova- 
tion, which  they  found  to  be  more  convenient  in 
their  handicraft  employments,  and  to  leave  them 
more  liberty  of  action,  were  branded  with  the 
plebeian  name  of  Short  Pipes.  A  third  party 
likewise  sprang  up,  differing  from  both  the  others, 
headed  by  the  descendants  of  the  famous  Robert 
Chewit,  the  companion  of  the  great  Hudson.  These 
entirely  discarded  the  use  of  pipes,  and  took  to 
chewing  tolmcco,  and  hence  they  were  called 
Quids.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  last  appella- 
tion has  since  come  to  be  invariably  applied  to  those 
mongrel  or  third  parties,  that  will  sometimes  spring 
up  between  two  great  contending  parties,  as  a 
mule  is  produced  between  a  horse  and  an  ass. 

And  here  I  would  remark  the  great  t>enefit  of 
these  part}'  distinctions,  by  which  the  people  at 
large  ure  saved  the  vast  trouble  of  thinking.  He- 
siod  divides  mankind  into  three  classes,  those  who 
think  for  themselves,  those  who  let  others  think 
for  them,  and  those  who  will  neither  do  one  nor 


the  other.  The  aasond  elans,  however, 
the  great  mass  of  society,  and  hence  is  the  orighi 
of  purtffj  by  which  is  meant  a  large  body  of  peopte, 
some  few  of  what  think,  and  all  the  rest  talk. 
The  former,  who  are  called  the  leaders,  marshal 
out,  and  discipline  the  latter,  teaching  them  what 
they  must  approve— what  they  most  hoot  at — what 
they  must  say — whom  they  most  snpport;  bat, 
above  all,  whom  they  must  hate  ;  for  no  man  can 
be  a  right  good  partisan,  unless  he  be 
mined  and  thorough-going  hater. 

But  when  the  sovereign  people  are  thus 
perry  broken  to  the  harness,  yoked,  curbed,  and 
reined,  it  is  delectable  to  see  with  what  doenity 
and  harmony  they  jog  onward,  through  mod  and 
mire,  at  the  will  of  their  drivers,  ^'tg'^r,  At 
dirt-carts  of  motion  at  their  heels.  How  many 
patriotie  members  of  congress  have  I  seen,  who 
would  never  have  known  how  to  make  up  mt 
mind  on  any  question,  and  might  hare  ran  a 
great  risk  of  voting  right  by  mere  accident,  bad 
he  not  had  others  to  think  far  him,  and  a  file  lesser 
to  vote  after. 

Thus  then  die  enlightened  mhabftants  of  tto 
Manhattoes,  being  divided  into  unities,  were  ena- 
bled to  organize  dhssiusion,  and  to  oppose  ami 
hate  one  another  more  accnratelv.  And  now  the 
great  business  of1  politics  went  Inanely  on ;  the 
parties  assembling  in  separate  beer-bowses,  asd 
smoking  at  each  other  with  implacablo  •■■■■■■■ij, 
to  the  great  support  of  the  state,  and  enohnaeat 
of  the  tajvern-lceepsrs.  Some,  indeed,  who  wen 
more  xealossr  than  the  rest,  went  further,  and 
began  to  bespattor  one  another  with  "f«T'« 
very  hard  names  and  scandalous  little  worbs,  to  be 
found  in  the  Dutch  language  ;  every  partisan  be- 
lieving religiously  that  he  was  serving  his  country, 
when  he  traduced  the  character,  or  impui eriaaed 
the  pocket  of  a  political  adversary.  But,  buweter 
they  might  differ  between  themselves,  all  partial 
agreed  on  one  point — to  cavil  at  and  condemn 
every  measure  of  government  whether  right  or 
wrong ;  for  as  the  governor  was  by  his  station 
independent  of  their  power,  and  was  not  elected 
by  their  choice,  and  as  he  had  not  decided  in  favour 
of  either  faction,  neither  of  them  was  interested 
in  his  success,  nor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
while  under  his  administration. 

"  Unhappy  William  Kieft!"  exclaims  the  safe 
writer  of  the  Stuyvesant  nnurascrrpt,  "doomed to 
contend  with  enemies  too  knowing  to  be  entrapped) 
and  to  reign  overs  people  too  wise  to  be  governed !" 
All  his  expeditions  against  his  enemies  were  baffled 
and  set  at  nought,  and  all  his  measures  for  the 
public  safety  were  cavilled  at  by  the  people.  Did 
he  propose  levying  an  efficient  body  of  troops  for 
internal  defence—the  mob,  that  is  to  say,  those 
vagabond  members  of  the  community  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  immediately  took  the.  alarm,  voci- 
ferated that  their  interests  were  in  danger ;  mat 
a  standing  army  was  a  legion  of  moths,  uieyisg 
on  the  pockets  of  society  ;  a  rod  of  iron  in  the 
liands  of  government ;  and  that  a  gorernasest 
with  a  military  force  at  its  command  would  inevit- 
ably swell  into  a  despotism.  *Hd  he,  aa  was  bat 
too  commonly  the  case,  defer  preparation  until  the 
moment  of  emergency,  and  than  hastily  eoOeet  a 
handful  of  undisciplined  vagrants— die  measure 
wsshooted  at,  as  feeble  and  inadequate  ;  as  trifling 
with  the  public  dignity  and  safety  ;  and  a*  laviamng 
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the  public  hinds  on  impotent  onjerprisss.  Did  be 
resort  to  the  eoonosaie  measure  of  proclamation — 
he  wae laughed  at  fay  the  Yankees.  Did  he  back 
it  by  non-intercourse — it  was  evaded  and  counter* 
acted  by  his  own  subject*.  Whichever  way  he 
tamed  himself,  he  wa*  beleaguered  and  distracted 
by  petitions  oi  "  numerous  andrespsetahie  meet* 
ings,"  consisting  of  some  half-a-dozen  brawling  pot- 
house politician*  ;  ail  of  which  he  read,  and,  what 
is  worse,  all  of  whieh  he  attended  to.  The  contr 
**Q»8iM»wa%thsAbyine«mitly^ 
euros,  he  gave  none  of  them  a  fab  trial ;  and  by 
listening  totheelamourBof  themosyaadendeaTour^ 
is^todoev«7thiog^he,insohertouth,did  nothing; 
I  would  not  have  it  nippnssd,  however,  that  he 
took  all  these  memorials  sad  interferences  good- 
iptnrodty  for  sneh  an  idea  would  do  an  injustice 
to  his  valiant  spirit ;  oatheeontaary^heneyerre* 
osivedapieceof  adWoeir*  tbe^noleoourseof  bu  life, 
without  first  getting  into  a  passion  with  the  giver. 
Bat  1  have  ever  observed  that  your  passionate 
little  men,  like,  small  boats  with  large  sails,  are  the 
easiest  upset  or  blown  out  of  thw  course  ;  and 
tide  is  demonstrated  by  Governor  Kfeft,  who, 
though  in  temperament  as  hot  as  an  old.  radish, 
and  with  a  mind,  the  territory  of  which  wee  sub- 
jected to  perpetual  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes,  yet 
nearer  failed  to  be  carried  away  by  the  last  piece 
e£advioe  that  was  blown  into  his  ear.  Lucky  was 
it  for  him  that;  his  power  was  not  dependent  on 
the  greasy  multitude,  and  that  as  yet  the  populace 
did  not  pnsmn  the  important  privilege  of  nomi- 
>  chief  magistrate.  They,  hewever,  like 
/,  did  their  best  to  help  along  public 
;  past  siing  their  governor  incessantly  by 
goading  him  on-  with  harangues  and  petitions ;  and 
men  thwarting  Ins  fiery  spirit  with  reproaches*  and 
ineinorials,  like  a  knot  of  Sunday  jockiec,  managing 
am  umiueky  devil  of  a  hack-horse :  so  that  Wilhel- 
mus  Kieft  may  be  said  to  have  been  kept  either  on 
a  worry  or  a  hand-gallop  throughout  the  whole  of 
hie  sdniJuueuEaQon. 


CHAPTER  VEL 

CmUmimktg-dttmn  ftarfui  accounts  of  Border  W* 
ikojtagrmmtamtragfs  ofths  Moss  Troopers  ofOomuoUtutt 
with  the  rise  of  the  great  Ampkjtctiomc  Council  of  the 
East,  and  thc-declmt  of  William  the  Testy. 


Is  wae  saseiteri  by  the  wise  men  of  ancient 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  these 
matters,  that  at  the  gate  of  Jupiter's  palace  lay 
two  huge  tuns,  the  one  filled  with  blessings,  the 
other  with  misfortunes;  and  it  veriry  seems  as  if 
the  latter  had  been  completely  overturned,  and 
left  to  deluge  the  unlucky  province  of  Nieuw  Ne- 
deriandts.  Among  the  many -internal  and  external 
•causes  of  irritation,  the  iiwwsniit  iiiiiptiiiiMi  of  the 
YankeesupoB  his  frontiers  were  cosainually  adding 
fuel  to  the  inffamrnable  temper  of  William  the 
Hiesty.  Numerous  accounts  of  these  molestations 
may  still  befousri-amsng  thereeords  of  the  times ; 
for  the  comsaauders  on  the  frontiers  were  espe- 
cially careful  to  evince  their  vigilance  and  zeal,  by 
striving  who  should  send  home  the  most  frequent 
and  vohsnunous  budgets  of-  complaints,  sa  your 
faithful  servant  is  eternally  running  with  com- 
plaints to  the  parlour,  of  aU  the  petty  squabbles 


and  nusdemesAomrs  of  the  kitchen.  All  these 
valiant  tale-bearings  were  listened  to  with  great 
wrath  by  the  passionate  Kieft  and  his  subjects, 
who  were  to  the  full  as  eager  to  bear,  and  credu- 
lous, to  believe,  these  frontier  fables,  as  are  my 
fellow  citizens  to  swallow  those  amusing  stories 
with  whieh  our  papers  are  daily  filled,  about 
British  aggressions  at  sea,  French  sequestrations 
on  shore,  Spanish  infringements  in  the  promised 
land  of  Louisiana,  and,  above  all,  internal  plots 


We  are  told  by  the  good  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Nicies,  that  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily  was  first  mentioned  in  the  shop  of 
a  gossips*;  barber  at  the  Pixsaus.  Whereupon, 
with  the-  customary  offieieusness-  of  his  tribe,  he 
ran  up  into  Athens  to  have  the  first  telling  of  the 
story,  and  threw  the  whole  forum  into  consterna- 
tion. Not  being  ahky  however,  to  substantiate 
his  tale,  the  unlucky  nbav.ee  was  put  upon  the 
wheel  and  whirled  about,  as.  a  reward  for  his 
trousea,  until  be  was  exculpated  by  the  arrival  of 
other  evidence. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  busy  alarmists 
and  nmnunteturers  of  fearful  news  were  treated 
in  Athens,  whereas  in  our  more  enlightened  conn* 
try  we  support  whole  herds  of  editors  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  gratify  a  pubhe  appetite  for  dire- 
ful news,  and  any-  man  who  can  foist  up  a  full* 
sounding,  hobgobkn  story  of  a  plot  or  conspiracy, 
may  command  his  own  price  for  it.  1  have  known 
two  or  three  of  these  tales  of  terror  to  be  bought 
up  by  government,  for  the  sovereign  people  to 
amuse  themselves  withal ;  whieh  goes  further  to 
prove,  what  1  have  before  asserted,  that  your 
enlightened  people  love  to  be  miserable. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate,  however,  that 
our  worthy  ancestors  indulged  in  groundlessalarms; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  daily  suffering  a  repe- 
tition of  cruel  wrongs1,  not  one  of  which  but  was  a 
sufficient  reason,  according  to  the  maxims  of  na- 
tional dignity  and  honour,  for  throwing  the  whole 
universe  into  hostility  and  confusion. 

Oh  ye  powers  1  into  what  indignation  did  every 
one  of  these  outrages  throw  the  philosophic 
William. !  Letter  alter  letter,  protest  after  pro- 
test, procuunatioa  after  proclamation,  bad  Latin, 
worse  English,  and  hideous  Low  Dutch,  were 
exhausted  in  vain  upon  the  inexorable  Yankees ; 
and  the  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet, 

— — ■"—■_■_ 

1  Prom  among  a  multitude  of  bitter  grievances  still  on 
record,  I  select  a  few  of  the  most  atrocious,  and  leave  my 
icadera  to  Judge,  if  our  mo—tort  were  not  justifiable  in 
getting  into  a  very  valiant  pasntan  on  the-oocasion. 

"  84  Jane,  1ML  Soma  of  Hartford  have  taken  a  hogs  out 
of  the  vlaot,  or  common,  and  shut  it  up  out  of  meer  hate 
or  other  prejudice,  faring  it  to  starve  for  hunger  in  the 
stye. 

"  26  July.  The  foremencioned  English  did  againe  drive 
the  Companie's  hoggs  outof  the  vlact  of  SHoojoke  into  ITart- 
ford;  contending  daily  with  reproaches,  blows,  beating 
the  people  with  aH  disftraos  teat  they  oouW  imagine. 

"  May  30,  1648.  The  English  of  Hartford  have  violently 
cut  loose  a  horse  of  the  honoured  Companie's,  that  stood 
bound  upon  the  common  or  vlaot. 

"  Hay  9*  1643.  The  Companie's  hones  pastured  upon  the 
Companie's  ground  were  driven  away  by  them  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Hartford,  and  the  herdsmen  lustily  beaten  with 
hatchets  and  sticks. 

"16.  Agsm  they  iold  a  Tonngboggbeloiiging  to  the  Com- 
pel^, whki  pigs  had  paetured  oo  the  Ctoiripeirie's  land." 

Mom,  OoL  State  Pap* 
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which,  excepting  his  champion,  the  sturdy  trum- 
peter Van  Corlear,  composed  the  only  standing 
army  he  had  at  his  command,  were  never  off  duty 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  administration.  Nor 
did  Anthony,  the  trumpeter,  remain  a  whit  behind 
his  patron  the  gallant  Kieft,  in  his  fiery  zeal  ;  but 
like  a  faithful  champion  and  preserver  of  the 
public  safety,  on  the  arrival  of  every  fresh  article 
of  news,  he  was  sure  to  sound  his  trumpet  from 
the  ramparts,  with  most  disastrous  notes,  throwing 
the  people  into  violent  alarms,  and  disturbing 
their  rest  at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  which  caused 
him  to  be  held  in  very  great  regard,  the  public 
pampering  and  rewarding  him,  as  we  do  brawling 
editors,  for  reasons  that  have  just  been  mentioned. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  perils  that  environ  me 
in  this  part  of  my  history.  While  raking  with  curi- 
ous hands  but  pious  heart  among  the  mouldering 
remains  of  former  days,  anxious  to  draw  there- 
from the  honey  of  wisdom,  I  may  fare  somewhat 
like  that  valiant  worthy  Samson,  who,  in  meddling 
with  the  carcass  of  a  dead  lion,  drew  a  swarm  of 
bees  about  his  ears.  Thus,  while  narrating  the 
many  misdeeds  of  the  Yanokie  or  Yankee  tribe, 
it  is  ten  chances  to  one  but  I  offend  the  morbid 
sensibilities  of  certain  of  their  unreasonable  de- 
scendants, who  may  fly  out  and  raise  such  a  buzz- 
ing about  this  unlucky  head  of  mine,  that  I  shall 
need  the  tough  hide  of  an  Achilles  or  an  Orlando 
Fnrioso,  to  protect  me  from  their  stings. 

Should  such  be  the  case,  I  should  deeply  and 
sincerely  lament — not  my  misfortune  in  giving 
offence,  but  the  wrong-headed  perverseness  of  an 
ill-natured  generation,  in  taking  offence  at  any 
tiling  I  say.  That  their  ancestors  did  use  my 
ancestors  ill  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  the  fact  were 
otherwise  ;  but  as  I  am  recording  the  sacred 
events  of  history,  I'd  not  bate  one  nail's  breadth 
of  the  honest  truth,  though  I  were  sure  the  whole 
edition  of  my  work  should  be  bought  up  and  burned 
by  the  common  hangman  of  Connecticut.  And, 
in  sooth,  now  that  these  testy  gentlemen  have 
drawn  me  out,  I  will  make  bold  to  go  further, 
and  observe,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  pur- 
poses for  which  wo  impartial  historians  are  sent 
into  the  world  —  to  redress  wrongs  and  render 
justice  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty.  So  that  though 
a  powerful  nation  may  wrong  its  neighbours  with 
temporary  impunity,  yet  sooner  or  later  an  his- 
torian springs  up,  who  wreaks  ample  chastisement 
on  it  in  return. 

Thus  these  moss-troopers  of  the  east  little 
thought,  I'll  warrant  it,  while  they  were  harass- 
ing the  inoffensive  province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts, 
and  driving  its  unhappy  governor  to  his  wits'  end, 
that  an  historian  should  ever  arise,  and  give  them 
their  own,  with  interest.  Since  then  I  am  but 
performing  my  bounden  duty  as  an  historian,  in 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  our  revered  ancestors,  I 
shall  make  no  further  apology  ;  and  indeed,  when 
it  is  considered  that  I  have  all  these  ancient 
borderers  of  the  east  in  my  power,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  my  pen,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  admitted 
I  conduct  myself  with  great  humanity  and  mode- 
ration. 

To  resume  then  the  course  of  my  history* — 
Appearances  to  the  eastward  began  now  to  assume 
a  more  formidable  aspect  than  ever  ;  for  I  would 
have  you  to  note  that  hitherto  the  province  had  been 


chiefly  molested  by  its  immediate  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  particularly  of  Hartford ; 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  ancient  chiumdea, 
was  the  stronghold  of  these  sturdy  moss-troopers, 
from  whence  they  sallied  forth  on  their  daring  incur- 
sions, carrying  terror  and  devastation  into  the 
barns,  the  hen-roost,  and  pigsties  of  our  revered 
ancestors. 

Albeit  about  the  year  1643  the  people  of  the 
east  country,  inhabiting  the  colonies  of  Mint 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Plymouth,  and  New 
Haven,  gathered  together  into  a  mighty  conclave, 
and  after  buzzing  and  debating  for  many  days, 
like  a  political  hire  of  bees  in  swarming-time,  at 
length  settled  themselves  into  a  formidable  eon- 
federation,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.  By  this  union  they  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  by  one  another  in  all  peris) 
and  assaults,  and  to  co-operate  in  all  memores, 
offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  surrounding 
savages,  among  which  were  doubtlessly  mchadel 
our  honoured  ancestors  of  the  Manhattoes ;  and, 
to  give  more  strength  and  system  to  this  confafe- 
ration,  a  general  assembly  or  grand  council  was 
to  be  annually  held,  composed  of  representative! 
from  each  of  the  provinces. 

On  receiving  accounts  of  this  puissant  combina- 
tion, the  fiery  Wilhelmus  was  struck  with  vast 
consternation,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  whole 
life  forgot  to  bounce,  at  hearing  an  unwelcome 
piece  of  intelligence  ;  which,  a  venerable  historian 
of  the  times  observes,  was  especially  noticed  among 
the  sage  politicians  of  New  Amsterdam.  IV 
truth  was,  on  turning  over  in  his  mind  all  that  he 
had  read  at  the  Hague,  about  leagues  and  combi- 
nations, ho  found  that  this  was  an  exact  s—i*»*i— 
of  the  famous  Amphyctionic  council,  by  which  the 
states  of  Greece  were  enabled  to  attain  such  power 
and  supremacy  ;  and  the  very  idea  made  his  heart 
to  quake  for  the  safety  of  his  empire  at  the  Man- 
hattoes. 

He  strenuously  insisted,  that  the  whole  object 
of  this  confederation  was  to  drive  the  Nederianden 
out  of  their  fair  domains ;  and  always  flew  into  a 
great  rage  if  any  one  presumed  to  doubt  the  pro- 
bability of  his  conjecture.  Nor  was  he  wholly 
unwarranted  in  such  a  suspicion  ;  for  at  the  very 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  grand  council,  held  at 
Boston  (which  governor  Kieft  denominated  the 
Delphos  of  this  truly  classic  league),  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  against  the  Nederlandera, 
for  as  much  as  that  in  their  dealing  with  the 
Indians  they  carried  on  a  traffic  in  « guns,  pow- 
ther,  and  shott — a  trade  damnable  and  injurious 
to  the  colonists1."  Not  but  what  certain  of  the 
Connecticut  traders  did  likewise  dabble  a  little  in 
this  u  damnable  traffic," — but  then  they  arrays 
sold  the  Indians  such  scurvy  guns  that  they  burst 
at  the  first  discharge  and  consequently  hurt  no 
one  but  these  pagan  savages. 

The  rise  of  this  potent  confederacy  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  glory  of  William  the  Testy,  for  from 
that  day  forward,  it  was  remarked  by  many,  he 
never  held  up  his  head,  but  appeared  quite  crest- 
fallen. His  subsequent  reign,  therefore,  affords 
but  scanty  food  for  the  historic  pen — we  find  the 
grand  council  continually  augmenting  in  power, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  mighty  but 
defenceless  province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts  ;  while 
»  Has.  CoL  S.  Papers. 
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WShehnus  Kieft  kept  constantly  firing  off  his 
proclamations  and  protests  like  a  shrewd  sea  cap- 
tain  firing  off  so  many  carronades  and  swivels,  in 
order  to  break  and  disperse  a  water-spout — bat, 
alas  !  they  had  no  more  effect  than  if  they  had 
been  so  many  blank  cartridges. 

The  last  document  on  record  of  this  learned, 
philosophic,  but  unfortunate  little  man,  is  a  long 
letter  to  the  council  of  the  Amphyctions  ;  wherein, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  hearty  he  rails  at  the 
people  of  New  Haven,  or  Red  Hills,  for  their 
nncourteous  contempt  of  his  protest  levelled  at 
them  for  squatting  within  the  province  of  their 
high  mightinesses.  From  this  letter,  which  is  a 
model  of  epistolary  writing,  abounding  with  pithy 
apophthegms  and  classic  figures,  my  limits  will 
barely  allow  me  to  extract  the  following  recondite 
passage1 : — "  Certainly  when  we  heare  the  Inha- 
bitants of  New  Hartford  complayninge  of  us,  we 
seem  to  heare  uEsop's  wolfe  complayninge  of  the 
lamb,  or  the  admonition  of  the  younge  man,  who 
erred  out  to  his  mother,  chideing  with  her  neigh- 
boures,  'Oh,  mother,  revile  her,  lest  she  first 
take  up  that  practice  against  you.'  But  being 
taught  by  precedent  passages,  we  received  such 
ac  answer  to  our  protest  from  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Haven  as  we  expected :  the  Eagle  always 
dispiseth  the  Beetle-fly  ;  yet  notwithstanding  we 
doe  undauntedly  continue  on  our  purpose  of  pur- 
suing our  own  right,  by  just  arms  and  righteous 
means,  and  doe  hope  without  scruple  to  execute 
the  express  commands  of  our  superiors."  To 
show  that  this  last  sentence  was  not  a  mere  empty 
menace,  he  concluded  his  letter  by  intrepidly 
protesting  against  the  whole  council,  as  a  horde 
of  squatters  and  interlopers  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
held  their  meeting  at  New-Haven,  or  the  Red 
Hills,  which  he  claimed  as  being  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  New  Netherlands. 

Thus  end  the  authenticated  chronicles  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Testy;  for  henceforth,  in 
the  troubles,  the  perplexities,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  he  seems  t#  have  been  totally  over- 
looked, and  to  have  slipped  for  ever  through  the 
fingers  of  scrupulous  history.  Indeed,  for  some 
cause  or  other  which  I  cannot  divine,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  combination  among  historians 
to  sink  his  very  name  into  oblivion  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  one  and  all  forborne 
oven  to  speak  of  his  exploits.  This  shows  how 
important  it  is  for  great  men  to  cultivate  the 
favour  of  the  learned,  if  they  are  ambitious  of 
honour  and  renown.  "  Insult  not  the  dervise," 
said  a  wise  caliph  to  his  son,  "lest  thou  offend 
thine  historian  ;  and  many  a  mighty  man  of  the 
olden  time,  had  he  observed  so  obvious  a  maxim, 
might  have  escaped  divers  cruel  wipes  of  the  pen 
which  have  been  drawn  across  his  character. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me, 
that  such  darkness  and  obscurity  should  hang 
over  the  latter  days  of  the  illustrious  Kieft ;  for 
he  was  a  mighty  and  great  little  man,  worthy  of 
being  utterly  renowned,  seeing  that  he  was  the 
first  potentate  that  introduced  into  this  land  the 
art  of  fighting  by  proclamation,  and  defending  a 
country  by  trumpeters  and  windmills ;  an  econo- 
mic and  humane  mode  of  warfare,  since  revived 
with  great  applause,  and  which  promises,  if  it  can 

\i  Vide  Hat.  CoL  State  Paper*. 


ever  be  carried  into  full  effect,  to  save  great  trou- 
ble and  treasure,  and  spare  infinitely  more  blood- 
shed than  either  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  or  the 
invention  of  torpedoes. 

It  is  true  that  certain  of  the  early  provincial 
poets,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the 
Nieuw  Nederlandts,  taking  toe  advantage  of  the 
mysterious  exit  of  William  the  Testy,  have  fabled 
that,  like  Romulus,  he  was  translated  to  the  skies, 
and  forms  a  very  fiery  little  star,  somewhere  on 
the  left  claw  of  the  Crab ;  while  others  equally 
fanciful  declared,  that  he  had  experienced  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  good  King  Arthur ;  who, 
we  are  assured  by  ancient  bards,  was  carried 
away  to  the  delicious  abodes  of  fairy-land,  where 
he  still  exists,  in  pristine  worth  and  vigour,  and 
will  one  day  or  another  return  to  rescue  poor  Old 
England  from  the  hands  of  paltry,  flippant,  petti- 
fogging cabinets,  and  restore  the  gallantry,  the 
honour,  and  the  immaculate  probity  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Round  Table9. 

All  these,  however,  are  but  pleasing  fantasies^ 
the  cobweb  visions  of  those  dreaming  varlets,  the 
poets,  to  which  I  would  not  have  my  judicious 
reader  attach  any  credibility.  Neither  am  I  dis- 
posed to  yield  any  credit  to  the  assertion  of  an 
ancient  and  rather  apocryphal  historian,  who 
alleges  that  the  ingenious  Wilhelmus  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  blowing  down  of  one  of  his  windmills; 
nor  to  that  of  a  writer  of  later  times,  who  affirms 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  philosophical  experi- 
ment, which  he  had  for  many  years  been  vainly 
striving  to  accomplish  ;  having  the  misfortune  to 
break  his  neck  from  the  garret  window  of  the 
Stadthouse,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  catch 
swallows,  by  sprinkling  fresh  salt  upon  their  tails. 

The  most  probable  account,  and  to  which  I  am 
inclined  to  give  my  implicit  faith,  is  contained  in  a 
very  obscure  tradition,  which  declares,  that  what 
with  the  constant  troubles  on  his  frontiers,  the 
incessant  schemings  and  projects  going  on  in  his 
own  pericranium — the  memorials,  petitions,  remon- 
strances, and  sage  pieces  of  advice  from  divers 
respectable  meetings  of  the  sovereign  people, 
together  with  the  refractory  disposition  of  his 
council,  who  were  sure  to  differ  from  him  on 
every  point,  and  uniformly  to  be  in  the  wrong: 
all  these,  I  say,  did  eternally  operate  to  keep  his 
mind  in  a  kind  of  furnace  heat,  until  he  at  length 
became  as  completely  burnt  out  as  a  Dutch  family 
pipe  which  has  passed  through  three  generations 
of  hard  smokers.  In  this  manner  did  the  choleric 
but  magnanimous  William  the  Testy  undergo  a 
kind  of  animal  combustion,  consuming  away  like 
a  farthing  rush-light ;  so  that  when  grim  Death 
finally  snuffed  him  out,  there  was  scarce  left  enough 
of  him  to  bury  ! 

EKD  OF   BOOK  FOURTH. 


'  "  The  old  Welsh  bards  believed  that  King  Arthur  was 
not  dead,  but  carried  awale  by  the  fairies  into  some  plcasen  t 
place,  where  he  shold  remaine  for  a  time,  and  then  returno 
againe  and  reigne  in  as  great  authority  as  ever  "— Hollinq- 
shkd. 

"  The  Britons  suppose  that  he  shall  come  yet  and  con- 
quere  all  Biitaigne,  for  ocrtes  this  is  the  prophicye  of 
Merlyn.  He  say'd  that  his  deth  shall  be  doubteous ;  and 
said  soth,  for  men  thereof  yet  have  doubte  and  shullen  for 
ever  more— for  men  wyt  not  whether  that  he  lyveth  or  b 
dede."— Da  I  saw  Chrow. 
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FUST    PART   OP  THE   BUOJI   OP   PETER  STUTVESAXT, 
THE  AMPHTCTIOWrc  OOUXCIL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  the  Death  of  a  aremt  Man  it  shown  to  be  no  werp 
inconsolable  matter  of  Sorrow ;  and  how  Peter  Strngve- 
tant  acquired  a  great  Hamu/rom  the  uncommon  Strength 
of  hit  Head. 

To  a  profound  philosopher, 'like  myself,  who 
am  apt  to  see  clear  through  a  subject,  where  the 
penetration  of  ordinary  people  extends  but  half 
way,  thcae  is  no  fact  more  simple  and  manifest, 
than  that  the  death  of  a  great  man  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance.  Much  as  we  may  think  of 
yourselves,  and  much  as  we  may  excite  the  empty 
plaudits  of  the  million.it  is  certain  that  the  greatest 
among  us  do  actually  fill  but  an  exceeding  small 
space  in  the  world :  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
even  that  small  space  is  quickly  supplied  when  wc 
leave  it  vacant.  "  Of  what  consequence  is  it," 
■aid  the  elegant  Pliny,  **  that  individuals  appear, 
or  make  their  exit  ?— -the  world  is  a  theatre  whoKc 
scenes  and  actors  are  continually  changing." 
Never  did  philosopher  speak  more  correctly,  and 
I  only  wonder,  that  so  wise  a  remark  could  have 
existed  so  many  ages,  and  mankind  not  have  laid 
it  more  to  heart.  Sage  follows  on  in  the  footsteps 
of  sage ;  one  hero  just  steps  out  of  his  triumphal 
ear,  to  make  way  for  the  hero  who  comes  after 
him ;  and  of  the  proudest  monarch  it  is  merely 
■aid,  that — "  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his 
■accessor  reigned  in  his  stead." 

Tho  world,  to  tell  the  private  truth,  cares  but 
little  for  their  loss,  and  if  left  to  itself  would  soon 
forget  to  grieve  ;  and  though  a  nation  has  often 
been  figuratively  drowned  in  tears  on  the  death  of 
a  great  man,  yet  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  if  an  in- 
dividual tear  has  been  shed  on  the  occasion, 
excepting  from  the  forlorn  pen  of  some  hungry 
author.  It  is  the  historian,  the  biographer,  and 
the  poet,  who  have  the  whole  burthen  of  grief  to 
sustain — who,  kind  souls!  like  undertakers  in 
England,  act  the  part  of  chief  mourners — who 
inflate  a  nation  with  sighs  it  never  heaved,  and 
deluge  it  with  tears  it  never  dreamt  of  shedding. 
Thus,  while  the  patriotic  author  is  weeping  and 
howling,  in  prose,  in.  blank  verse,  and  in  rhyme, 
and  collecting  the  drops  of  public  sorrow  into  his 
volume,  as  into  a  lachrymal  vase,  it  is  more  tlian 
probable  his  fellow-citizens  arc  eating  and  drink- 
ing, fiddling  and  dancing,  as  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  bitter  lamentations  made  in  their  name,  as  arc 
those  men  of  straw,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
of  the  plaintiffs  for  whom  they  are  generously 
pleased  on  divers  occasions  to  become  sureties. 

The  most  glorious  and  praise-worthy  hero  that 
ever  desolated  nations  might  have  mouldered  into 
oblivion  among  the  rubbish  of  his  own  monument, 
did  not  some  historian  take  him  into  favour,  and 
benevolently  transmit  his  name  to  posterity :  and 
much  as  the  valiant  William  Kieft  worried,  and 
bustled  and  turmoiled,  while  he  liad  the  destinies 
of  a  whole  colony  in  his  hand,  I  question  seriously 


whether  he  will  oat  be  obliged  to  ibsa 
history  for  all  his  future  oelebritw. 

His  exit  occasioned  no  convulsion  an  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam  or  its  vicinity :  the  earth  tum- 
bled not,  neither  did  any  stars  shoot  from  their 
spheres — the  heavens  were  not  shrouded  in  Uaek, 
as  the  poets  would  fiam  persuade  as  they  here  been, 
on  the  unfortunate  death  ef  a  hero— 
(hard-hearted  veriest !)  melted  not  into 
did  the  trees  hang  their  heads  in  silent 
and  as  to  the  sun,  he  laid  abed  the  next  night,  jntf 
as  long,  and  showed  as  jolly  a  face  when  he  ease, 
as  lie  ever  did  en  the  same  day  of  the  month  in 
any  year,  either  before  er  since.  The  good  pssfie 
of  New  Amsterdam,  one  and  all,  declared  thatae 
had  been  a  very  busy,aetive,bnstting  tittac  governor 
—that  he  was,  "  the  father  of  his  country  "— last 
he  was  "  the  noblest  work  of  God  "—that a  he  was 
a  man,  take  him  lor  all  in  all,  they  neVr  ehsald 
look  upon  his  like  again"— together 
other  civil  and  affectionati 
lariy  said  on  the  death  of  all  great 
which  they  smoked  their  pipes,  thought  no 
about  him,  and  Peter  ^iijiunnl  snot  eons  rt  t»  bis 
station. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  last,  and  like  the  re- 
nowned Wouter  Van  Twiller  he  was  alee  the  belt, 
of  oar  ancient  Dutch  governors.  Wonter  having 
surpassed  all  who  preceded  him,  and  Pissar  or 
Piet,  as  he  was  sociably  called  by  the  old  Death 
burghers,  who  were  ever  prone  to  fasaffianse 
names,  having  never  been  equalled  by  any  sec 
cesser.  He  was  in  foot  the  very  man  fitted  by 
Nature  to  retrieve  the  desperate  fortunes  ef  her 
beloved  province,  had  net  the  Fates,  these 
potent,  immaculate,  and  unrelenting  of  all 
and  immortal  spinsters,  destined  them  to 
tricable  confusion. 

To  say  merely  that  he  was  a  hero,  wonld  be 
doing  him  groat  injustice — he  was  hi  troth «eaav- 
bination  of  heroes ;  for  he  was  of  a  eturdy,  raw- 
boned  make,  like  Ajax  Telamoa,  so  nunees  lor 
his  prowess  in  belabouring  the  little  Trojans— with 
a  pair  of  round  shoulders,  that  Heresies  weald 
have  given  his  hide  for  (meaning  his  bon^B  hide}, 
when  he  undertook  to  ease  old  Atlas  of  Ins  lean. 
He  was,  moreover,  as  Plutarch  describes  Corio- 
lanns,  not  only  terrible  for  the  force  ef  has  arm, 
but  likewise  of  his  voice,  which  sounded  as  though 
it  came  out  of  a  barrel ;  and  like  the  self-same 
warrior,  he  possessed  a  sovereign  contempt  far 
the  sovereign  people,  and  an  iron  aspect,  winch 
was  enough  of  itself  to  make  the  very  bowfh  of 
his  adversaries  quake  with  terror  and  danuay. 
All  this  martial  excellency  of  appearance  woe  inex- 
pressibly heightened  by  an  accidental  advantage, 
with  which  I  am  surprised  that  neither  Homer 
nor  Virgil  have  graced  any  of  their  heroes ;  ftrit 
is  worth  all  the  scars  and  wounds  m  the  Hatd  and 
iEneid,  or  Lucan's  Pharaalia  into  the  bargain. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a  redoubtable  wooden 
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lag,  which  was  the  only  prize  he  had  gained,  in 
bravely  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country ;  but  of 
which  he  was  ao  proud  than  he  was  often  heard  to 
declare  he  rained  it  more  than  all  his  other  limbs 
pat  together ;  indeed  so  highly  did  he  csiooni  it, 
that  he  had  it  gallantly,  enchased  and  relieved  with 
ettver  devices,  which  caused  it  to  berelatodin  divers 
histories  and  legends  that  he  wore  a  silver  leg1. 

Like  that  choleric  warrior  Achilles,  he  was 
somewhat  subject  to  extempore  hosts  of  passion, 
ninth  were  ofttimes  rather  ninrieaaexit  to  his 
mvovrites  and  attendants,  whose  perceptions  he 
was  apt  to  quicken,  after  the  maimer  of  his  illus- 
trious imitator,  Peter  the  Great,  by  anointing  their 
shoulders  with  his  walking-staff. 

Baft  the  resemblance  for  which  I  most  Tame 
-nam  was  that  which  he  bore  in  many  particulars 
to  the  renowned  Charlemagne.  Though  I  can. 
not  find  that  he  had  read  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or 
Hobfaes,  or  Bacon,  or  Algernon  Sydney,  or  Tom 
Paine ;  yet  did  he  sometimes  manifest  a  shrewd- 
ness -and  sagacity  in  his  measures,  that  one  would 
hardly  expect  from  a  man  who  did  not  know 
Greek,  and  had  never  studied  she  ancients.  True 
it  is,  and  I  confess  it  with  sorrow,  that  he  had  an 
unreasonable  aversion  to  experiments,  and  was 
fend  of  governing  his  province  after  the  simplest 
manner ;  but  then  he  contrived  to  keep  it  in  better 
order  than  did  the  erudite  -Kieft,  though  he  had 
ail  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  to  assist 
and  perplex  him.  I  must  likewise  own  that 
he  made  but  very  few  laws,  but  then  again  he  took 
care  that  those  few  were  rigidly  and  impartially 
enforced ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  justice  on  the 
whole  was  as  well  administered  as  if  there  had 
volumes  of  sage  acts  and  statutes  yearly 
and  daily  neglected  and  forgotten. 

He  was,  in  fact,  the  very  reverse  of  has  prede- 
easssrs,  being  neither  tranquil  and  inert,  like 
>  Walter  the  Doubter,  nor  restless  and  ndgetting, 
like  William  the  Testy :  hut  a  man,  or  rather  a 
'governor,  of  such  uncommon  activity  and  decision 
of  mind,  that  he  never  sought  or  accepted  the 
advice  of  others ;  depending  confidently  upon  his 
single  head,  as  did  the  heroes  of  yore  upon  their 
single  arms,  to  work  his  way  through  all  difficulties 
and  dangers.  To  tell  the  simple  truth,  he  wanted 
no  other  requisite  for  a  perfect  statesman  than 
to  think  always  right,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  he 
always  acted  as  he  thought ;  -and  if  he  wanted  in 
correctness,  he  made  up  for  it  in  perseverance — 
an  excellent  quality !  since  it  is  surely  more  digni- 
fied for  a  ruler  to  be  persevering  and  consistent 
in  error,  than  wavering  and  contradictory  in  en- 
deavouring to  do  what  is  right :  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  a  maxim  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
legislators,  both  great  and  small,  who  stand  shaking 
in  the  wind,  without  knowing  which  way  to  steer. 
A  ruler  who  acts  according  to  his  own  will  is  sure 
of  pleasing  himself;  while  he  who  seeks  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  and  whims  of  others,  runs  a  great 
riak  of  pleasing  nobody.  The  clock  that  stands  still, 
and  points  stedfcstl  y  in  one  direction,  is  certain 
of  being  right  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours ; 
while  others  may  keep  going  con tinn ally,  and  con- 
tinually be  going  wrong. 

Nor  did  this  magnanimous  virtue  escape  the 
discernment  of  the  good  people  of  Nienw  Neder- 
smdta;  on  the  contrary,  ao  high  an  opinion  had 

-  See  the  Histories  of  Masters  Josaelyn  and  Blome 


they  of  the  independent  mind  and  vigorous  intel- 
lects of  their  new  governor,  that  they  universally 
called  him  HardJioppig  Piet,  orPaxaa  the  Hbab- 
stkow o— a  great  compliment  to  hisnnderstanding ! 

If  from  all  that  I  have  said  thou  dost  not  gather, 
worthy  reader,  that  Peter  Btnyvesantwas  a  tough, 
sturdy,  Taliant,  weather-beaten,  mettlesome,  ob- 
stinate, leathern-sided,  lion-hearted,  generous- 
spirited  old  governor,  ember  I  have  written  to  but 
very  little  purpose,  or  then  art  vary  dull  at  draw- 
auroonchnuons. 

This  .most  excellent  governor,  whose  character 
I  have  thus  attempted  feebly  to  delineate,  com- 
menced ms  administration  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1647  ;  a  remarkably  stormy  day,  distinguished  m 
ail  the  almanacks  of  the  time  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  by  the  name  of  Windy  Friday.  As 
he  was  very  jealous  of  his  personal  and  official 
dignity,  he  was  inaugurated  into  office^irith  great 
ceremony;  the  goodly  oaken  chair  of  the  renowned 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  being  carefully  preserved  for 
such  occasions,  in  like  manner  as  the  chair  and  stone 
were  reverentially  preserved  at  Scone  in  Scotland, 
for  the  coronation  of  the  Caledonian  monarch*. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  tempestu- 
ous state  of  the  elements,  together  with  its  being 
that  unlucky  day  of  the  week,  termed  *  banging 
day,"  did  not  foil  to  excite  much  grave  speculation, 
and  divers  very  reasonable  apprehensions  among 
the  more  ancient  and  enlightened  inhabitants ;  and 
several  of  the  sager  sex,  who  were  reputed  to  be 
not  a  little  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  astrology  and 
fortune-telling  did  declare  outright,  that  they  were 
omens  of  a  disastrous  administration — an  event  that 
came  to  be  lamentably  verified,  and  which  proves, 
beyond  dispute,  the  wisdom  of  attending  to  those 
preternatural  intimations,  furnished  by  dreams 
and  visions,  the  flying  of  birds,  falling  of  stones, 
and  cackling  of  geese ;  on  which  the  sages  and 
rulers  of  ii  mil  lit  times  placed  such  reliance ;  or  to 
those  ahootingB  of  stars,  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
bowlings  of  dogs,  and  flarings  of  candles,  carefully 
noted  and  interpreted  by  the  oracular  sibyls  of 
our  day;  who,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  the 
legitimate  mheritors  and  preservers  of  the  ancient 
science  of  divination.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
Governor  Stuyvesant  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
state  at  a  turbulent  period ;  when  foes  thronged 
and  threatened  from  without ;  when  anarchy  and 
sthT-neoked  opposition  reigned  rampant  within  ; 
when  the  authority  of  (heir  high  mightinesses  the 
lords  states-general,  though  founded  on  the  broad 
Dutch  bottom  of  unoffending  imbecility ;  though 
supported  by  economy,  and  defended  by  speeches, 
protests,  proclamations — yet  tottered  to  its  very 
centre ;  and  when  the  great  city  of  New  Amster- 
dam, though  fortified  by  flag-staffs,  trumpeters, 
and  windmills,  seemed,  like  some  fair  lady  of  easy 
virtue,  to  lie  open  to  attack,  and  ready  to  yield  to 
the  first  invader. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Shouting  how  Peter  the  Headstrong  bestirred  himself among 
the  Bats  and  Cobwebs  on  entering  into  Office  ;  and  the 
perilous  mistake  he  was  guUty  oftin  his  dealings  with 
the  Amphyctions. 

The  very  first  movements  of  the  great  Peter, 
on  taking  the  reins  of  government,  displayed  the 
ma^manimhy  of  his  mind,  though  they  occasioned 
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not  a  little  marvel  tod  uneasiness  among  the  people 
of  the  Manhattoes.  Finding  himself  constantly  in- 
rupted  by  the  opposition,  and  annoyed  by  the  sage 
'ice  of  tug  privy  council,  the  members  of  which 
1  acquired  the  unreasonable  habit  of  thinking 
1  speaking  for  themselves  during  the  preceding 
(n,  he  determnisd  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  audi 
evuus  abominations.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had 
entered  upon  his  authority,  than  he  turned  out 
of  office  all  those  meddlesome  spirits  that  composed 
the  factious  cabinet  of  William  (he  Testy,  in  place 
vhom  he  chose  unto  himself  counsellors  from 
those  fat,  somniferous,  respectable  families,  that 
had  flourished  and  slumbered  under  tbe  easy  reign 
of  Walter  the  Doubter.  All  these  he  caused  to  be 
rnishod  with  abundance  of  fair  long  pipes,  and 
be  regaled  with  frequent  corporation  dinners, 
admonishing  them  to  smoke,  and  eat,  and  sleep, 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  while  he  took  all  the 
burden  of  government  upon  his  own  shoulders — 
an  arrangement  to  which  they  all  gave  a  hearty 
acquiescence. 

Nor  did  he  stop  here,  but  made  s,  hideous  rout 
among  the  inventions  and  expedients  of  his  learned 
predecessor — demolishing  his  nag-staffs  and  wind- 
mills, which,  like  mighty  giants,  guarded  the 
ramparts  of  New  Amsterdam — pitching  to  the 
rtuyvel  whole  batteries  of  quaker-guns — rooting 
J]j  his  patent  gallows,  where  caitiff  vagabonds 
vere  suspended  by  the  waistband  ;  and  in  a  word, 
turning  topsy-turvy  the  whole  philosophic,  eco- 
nomic, and  windmill  system  of  the  immortal  sage 
of  Saardam. 

The  honest  folk  of  New  Amsterdam  began  to 
quake  now  for  the  fate  of  their  matchless  rhampion 
Anthony  the  trumpeter,  who  had  acquired  pro- 
of his  whiskers  ami  his  trumpet.  Him  did  Peter 
Headstrong  cause  to  bo  brought  into  his 
presence,  and  eyeing  him  for  a  moment  from  head 
to  foot,  with  a  countenance  that  would  have  ap- 
palled any  thing  eiss  than  a  sounder  of  brass : 
"  "rjthoe,  who  sod  what  art  thout"  aaM  he. 
ire,"  replied  the  usher,  b  no  wise  dismayed  ; 
"for  my  name,  it  is  Anthony  VanCorlesx_for  my 
parentage,  I  am  the  sdn  of  my  mother— for  nay 
profession,  I  am  champion  and  garrison  of 
this  great  city  of  New  Amsterdam."  "  I  doubt 
me  much,"  said  Peter  Stuyvesant,  "  that  thou  art 
ic  scurvy  costard-monger  knave — how  didst 
thou  acquire  this  paramount  honour  ami  dignity  1" 
Marry,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  like  many  a 
great  man  before  me,  simply  by  touttding  my  men 
'  aaptt'' — "Ay,  is  it  so!"  quoth  the  governor, 
vhy,  then,  let  us  liavo  a  reliah  of  thy  art." 
Whereupon  he  put  his  instrument  to  his  lips,  and 
sounded  a  charge,  with  such  a  tremendous  outset, 
uch  a  delectable  quiver,  and  such  a  triumphant 
adence,  that  it  was  enough  to  make  your  heart 
leap  out  of  your  mouth  only  to  be  within  a  mile  of 
it.  Like  as  a  war-worn  charger,  while  sporting 
in  peaceful  plains,  if  liy  chance  he  hear  the  strains 
of  martial  music,  pricks  up  his  cars,  and  snorts 
and  paws,  and  kindles  at  the  noise  :  so  did  the 
heroic  soul  of  the  mighty  Peter  joy  to  hear  tbe  clan- 
gour of  the  trumpet  ;  for  of  him  might  truly  be  said 
what  was  recorded  of  the  renowned  St.  George  of 
[land— "there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world 
I  more  rejoiced  his  heart,  than  to  hear  the 
pleasant  sound  of  war,  and  see  the  soldiers  brandish 
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forth  their  steeled  weapons."  Casting  his  ens 
more  kindly,  therefore,  upon  the  sturdy  Van  Car- 
lear,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  jolly,  rat  tittle  mas, 
shrewd  in  his  discourse,  yet  of  great  discretion  sjj 

immeasurable  wind,  he  straightway  ccnosivsd  a 
vast  kindness  for  a™,  and  discharging  him  frost 
"-  troublesome  duty  of  garrisoning,  and  defending, 
I  alarming  the  city,  ever  after  retaining  him 


the  city  with  disastrous  notes,  he . 

play  so  as  to  delight  tbe  governor  while  at  Us 
repasts,  as  did  the  minstrels  of  yore  in  the  days  of 
glorious  chivalry — and  on  all  public  occasions  Is 
rejoice  the  ears  of  the  people  with  warlike  melody; 
thereby  keeping  alive  a  noble  and  martial  spirit. 

Many  other  alterations  and  reformations,  balk 
for  the  better  and  for  tbe  worse,  did  the  gpranai 
make,  of  which  my  time  will  not  serve  me  to  record 
the  particulars ;  suffice  it  to  say,  he  soon  cusrtrivtd 
to  make  the  province  feel  that  he  was  its  master, 
and  treated  the  sovereign  people  with  such  tyrss- 
nical  rigour,  that  they  were  all  nun  to  hold  War 
tongues,  stay  at  home,  and  attend  to  their  bnainssl  j 
insomuch  that  party  fends  and  distinctions  were 
almost  forgotten,  and  many  thriving  keepers  of 
taverns  and  dram-shops  were  utterly  mined  xc 
want  of  business. 

Indeed  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs  at  una 
time  demanded  the  utmost  vigilance  and  pronra- 
titude.  The  formidable  council  of  the  Amphyct™, 
which  had  caused  so  much  tribulation  to  the  un- 
fortunate  Kicft,   still 


forces,  and  threatened  t< 


. 


Governor  Stuyvesant,  a  grand  deputation  ueparwd  , 
from  the  city  of  Providence  (famous  for  its  dusty   j 
streets  and  beauteous  women),  in  behalf  of  the 
puissant  plantation  of  Rhode  Island,  praying  to  be 
admitted  into  the  league.  ! 

The  foJlowinK  mention  is  made  of  this  appheafrsi  I 
in  certain  records  of  that  nseemblsge  of  worthies, 
which  are  still  extant1.  I 

"  Hr.  Will  Cottington  and  Captain  Partrilg  of 
Rhoode  Hand  presented  this  insewing  request  la 
the  commissioners  in  wrighting 

"  Our  request  and  motion  is  in  behalfe  of  Rhoode 
Hand,  that  wee  the  Handera  of  Rhoode  Iland  navy   ' 
be  rcecauied  into  combination  with  all  the  united    I 
colonies  of  New-England  in  a  firmo  and  perpetaall 
league  of    friendship  and  amity   of  ofence  and  ! 
defence,  mutual]  advice  and  succor  upon  all  just   . 
occasions  for  our  mutual!  safety  and  wellfaire,  Ac. 
"Will  Cottington, 
"  Alicxaander  Partridg."      I 

There  is  certainly  something  in  the  very  physi-  \ 
ognomy  of  this  document,  that  might  well  inspire 
apprehension.  The  name  of  Alexander,  however 
mis-spelt,  has  been  warlike  in  every  age  ;  and 
though  its  fierceness  is  in  some  measure  softened 
by  being  coupled  with  the  gentle  cognomen  of 
Partridge  ;  still,  like  the  colour  of  scarlet,  it  bean 
an  exceeding  great  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  From  the  style  of  the  letter,  moreover, 
and  the  soldier-tike  ignorance  of  orthography  dis- 
played by  the  noble  captain,  AJiexxsmder  Partridg, 
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in  spelling  his  oim  nune,  we  may  picture  to  our- 
.slves  Uu>  mighty  man  of  Rhodes,  like  a  second 
Ajax,  strong  uiumi,  potent  in  tin-  field,  and  as 
great  a  scholar  aa  though  ho  had  been  educated 
among  that  learned  people  o;  Thrace,  who,  Aris- 
totle assure*  us,  could  not  count  beyond  the 
number  four. 

.  Bat  whatever  might  be  the  threatening  aspect 
of  this  famous  confederation,  Peter  Stuyveaaot 
was  not  a  man  to  be  kept  in  n  slate  of  incertitude 
and  vague  apprehension ;  he  liked  nothing  bo  much 
a*  to  meet  danger  face  to  fate,  and  take  it  by  the 
beard.  Determined,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  these  petty  maraudings  on  the  borders,  he 
wrote  two  or  three  categorical  letters  to  the  grand 
Council ;  which,  though  neither  couched  in  bad 
I*tin,noryet  graced  by  rhctin-u-al  truing  about 
wolrei  and  lambs,  and  beetli'-fiii-s,  yet  had  more 
effect  than  all  the  elaborate  epistles,  protests,  and 
proclamations  of  his  learned  predecessor,  put 
together.  Inconsequence  of  hi>  undent  pmiiositions, 
the  great  confederacy  of  the  east  agreed,  to  enter 
intoafinal  adjustment  of  grievances  and  settlement 
of  boundaries,  to  the  end  that  a  perpetual  and 
happy  peace  might  take  place  between  the  two 

Ctb.  For  this  purpose  Governor  Stuyvcsant 
ted  two  ambassadors  to  uegociate  with  com- 
misBioners  from  the  grand  cciinril  of  the  league, 
and  a  treaty  was  solemnly  concluded  at  Hartford. 
On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  tho 
whole  community  was  in  an  uproar  of  exultation. 
n»  trumpet  of  the  sturdy  Van  Corlear  Bounded 
all  day  with  joyful  clangour  From  tin-  ramparts  of 
Fort  Amsterdam,  and  at  night  tin-  city  was  imuj- 
niflcently  illuminated  with  two  hundred  and  riiiy 
tallow  candles  ;  besides  a  barrel  of  tar,  which  was 
burned  before  the  governor's  house,  on  the  cheer- 
ing aspect  of  public  affairs. 

And  now  my  worthy  reader  is,  doubtless,  like 
the  great  and  good  1'eter,  c<  rigramlating  himself 
with  the  idea,  that  his  feeling  mil  no  longer  be 
molested  by  afflicting  details  of  stolen  horses, 
broken  heads,  impounded  hogs,  and  all  the  other 
catalogue  of  heart-rending  cruellies',  that  disgraced 
these  border  wars.  But  if  lie  should  indulge  in 
■nch  expectations,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is  hut  little 
*nrsed  in  the  paradoxical  ways  of  cabinets ;  to 
Convince  him  of  which,  I  solicit  his  serious  atten- 
tion to  my  next  chapter,  wherein  1  "ill  show  that 
Peter  Stnyvesant  has  already  committed  a  great 
error  in  politics ;  and  by  effecting  a  peace,  has 
materially  jeopardized  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 


CHAPTER  III. 


:  Treaty  of  Peace  is  a  gr.-al  funiculi  £'iiV. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  that  poetical  philosopher, 
Lucretius,  that  war  was  the  ipri~iii.nl  state  of  man  ; 
whom  he  described  as  being  [primitively  a  savage 
beast  of  prey,  engaged  in  a  constant  state  o!  hos- 
tility with  his  own  species,  and  that  tin's  ferocious 
spirit  waa  tamed  andameliora;..!  lv  -... ■'.  :\ .  The 
same  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  the  learned 
Hobbes',  nor  have  there  beeinvantiug  many  other 
philosophers  to  admit  and  defend  it. 

For  my  part,  though  prodi  ■.:■., iHy  f.  .id  .-.f  il:,  ... 


valuable  speculations,  so  complimentary  to  human 
nature,  yet,  in  this  instuuee,  1  am  inclined  to  tab 

[lie  proposition  I  py  bo  I  vi .-,  belli  ving  wiili  1 1  era  c- 
that  though  war  may  have  been  originally  th 
favourite  amusement  and  industrious  employ  men  t 
of  our  progenilors  ;  yet,  like  many  other  excellent 
habits,  so  far  from  being  aiiieli.iraled,  it  hag  been 
cultivated  anil  eonfii-iin  il  by  rc'hi.meut  and  civiii- 

approach  towards  th:i:  slat.-  of  |iorl.:cdoii,  which 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  modern  philosophy. 

The  first  conflict  between  man  and  man  was  the 
mere  exertion  of  physical  force,  unaided  by  aux- 
iliary weapons— hia  arm  was  ins  buckler,  his  fist 
waa  his  mace,  and  ;i  hrnk.ii  head  the  catastrophe 
of  hia  encounters.  The  battle  of  unassisted  strength 
was  succeeded  by  the  mere  rugged  une  of  atones 
and  clubs,  and  war  assumed  a  sanguinary  aspect. 
As  man  advanced  in  refinement,  as  his  faculties 
expanded,  and  his  s.'iisibililie-  became  more  ex- 
quisite, he  grew  rapidly  more  ingenious  and 
experienced  iu  the  art  of  murdering  his  f.-lknv 
beings.  Ho  invented  a  thousand  devices  to 
defend  and  to  assault— the  helmet,  the  cuirass  and 
the  buckler,  the  sword,  the  dart,  and  the  javelin, 
prepared  liim  to  elude  the  wound,  as  well  as  to 
launch  the  blow.  Still  urging  on,  in  the  brilliant 
and  philanthropic  career  of  invention, be  enlarges 
and  heightens  his  powers  of  defence  and  injury. — 
The  ariea,  the  Scorpio,  the  balista,  and  tile  a  ' 
pulta,  give  a  horror  anil  sublimity  to  war  ; 
magnify  its  glory,  by  increasing  its  desolat 
Still  insatiable,  though  armed  with  machinery  t 
seemed  to  reach  the  limits  of  destructive  ini 
tion,  aud  to  yield  a  power  of  injury,  commenstu 
even  with  the  desires  of  revenge — still  dee. 
researches  must  !«■  made  in  the  diabolical  arcana. 
With  furious  ieal  he  dives  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  he  toils  amidst  poisonous  minerals  and 
deadly  sain  die  sublime  discover;  of  gun  ponder 
blanos  upon  the  me-ld— and,  finally,  die  diiadful 
art  ef  IL'liriiiL'  bv  proclamation  seems  to  endow 
the  demon  i.i  war  w  ill]  ubi.piiry  aiel  oumipnlenee  I 

This,  indeed,  is  grand  !— this  indeed,  marks  the 
powers  .if  mind,  ami  bespeak-  tliu!  diuue  endow- 
ment of  reason,  which  ilisiingnisln-H  us  from  tho 
animals,  our  inferiors.  The  unenlightened  brutes 
content  themselves  with  the  nntive  force  ivhich 
Providence  has  assigned  them.  The  angry  bull 
butts  with  his  horns, :,'  JM  bis  progenitors  before 
him — thu  Hon,  the  leopard,  and  tile  tiger,  seek 
only  with  their  talons  an. I  their  fa nga  to  gratify  their 
sanguinary  fury  ;  and  even  the  subtle  serpent 
darts  the  same  venom,  and  uses  the  same  wiles,  I 
as  did  bis  sire  before  the  flood.  Man  alone, 
blessed  with  the  inventive  mind,  goes  on  from 
discovery  to  discovery— enlarges  and  multiplies 
his  powers  of  destruction  ;  nrmgates  the  tremen- 
dous weapons  of  Deity  itself,  and  tasks  creation 
to  assist  him  in  lnurbrini:  his  1. miner  worm  ! 

In  proportion  as  the  art  of  war  has  increased 
in  improvement,  has  the  art  of  preserving  peace 
advanced  in  equal  ratio ;  and  as  we  have  dis- 
covered, in  this  age  of  wonders  and  inventions, 
that  proclamation  is  the  most  formidable  engini 
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in  war,  so  hare  we  discovered  the  no  less  inge- 
nious mode  of  maintaining  peace  by  perpetual 
negociations. 

A  treaty,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  nego- 
tiation, therefore,  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
experienced  statesmen,  learned  in  these  matters,  is 
no  longer  an  attempt  to  accommodate  differences, 
to  ascertain  rights,  and  to  establish  an  equitable 
cxcliange  of  kind  offices ;  but  a  contest  of  skill 
between  two  powers,  which  shall  over-reach  and 
take  in  the  other.  It  is  a  cunning  endeavour  to 
obtain  by  peaceful  manoeuvre,  and  the  chicanery 
of  cabinets,  those  advantages,  which  a  nation  would 
otherwise  have  wrested  by  force  of  arms.  In  the 
same  manner  that  a  conscientious  highwayman 
reforms,  and  becomes  an  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy citizen,  contenting  himself  with  cheating 
his  neighbour  out  of  that  property  he  would  for- 
merly have  seized  with  open  violence. 

In  met,  the  only  time  when  two  nations  can  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  amity,  is  when  a 
negotiation  is  open,  and  a  treaty  pending.  Then, 
as  there  are  no  stipulations  entered  into,  no  bonds 
to  restrain  the  will,  ne  specific  limits  to  awaken 
that  captious  jealousy  of  right  implanted  in  our 
nature,  as  each  party  has  some  advantage  to  hope 
and  expect  from  the  other — then  it  is  that  the  two 
nations  are  so  gracious  and  friendly  to  each  other ; 
their  ministers  professing  the  highest  mutual  re- 
gard, exchanging  billets-doux,  making  fine  speeches, 
and  indulging  in  all  those  little  diplomatic  flirta- 
tions, coquetries,  and  fondlings,  that  do  so  mar- 
vellously tickle  the  good  humour  of  the  respective 
nations.  Thus  it  mav  paradoxically  be  said,  that 
there  is  never  so  good  an  understanding  between 
two  nations,  as  when  tlierc  is  a  little  misunder- 
standing ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  are  on  no 
terms,  they  are  on  the  best  terms  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  claim  the 
merit  of  having  made  the  above  political  discover}'. 
It  has  in  fact  long  been  secretly  acted  upon  by 
certain  enlightened  cabinets,  and  is,  together  with 
divers  other  notable  theories  privately  copied  out 
of  the  common-place  book  of  an  illustrious  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  member  of  congress,  and 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  heads  of 
department.  To  this  principle  may  be  ascribed 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  tliat  has  been  shown'  of 
late  years  m  protracting  and  interrupting  nego- 
ciations. Hence  the  cunning  measure  of  appoint- 
ing as  ambassador  some  political  pettifogger  skilled 
in  delays,  sophisms,  and  misapprehensions,  and 
dexterous  in  the  art  of  baffling  argument ;  or  some 
blundering  statesman,  whose  errors  and  miscon- 
structions may  be  a  plea  for  refusing  to  ratify  his 
engagements.  And  hence,  too,  tliat  most  notable 
expedient,  so  popular  with  our  government,  of 
sending  out  a  brace  of  ambassadors  ;  who  having 
each  an  individual  will  to  consult,  character  to 
establish,  and  interest  to  promote,  you  may  as 
well  look  for  unanimity  and  concord  between  two 
lovers  with  one  mistress,  two  dogs  with  one  bone, 
or  two  naked  rogues  with  one  pair  of  breeches. 
This  disagreement,  therefore,  is  continually  breed- 
ing delays  and  impediments,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  negociation  goes  on  swimmingly,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  ever  coming 
to  a  close.  Nothing  is  lost  by  these  delays  and 
obstacles  but  time  ;  and  in  a  negociation,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  I  have  exposed,  all  time  lost  is 


in  reality  so  much  time  gained :— with  what  de- 
lightful paradoxes  does  modern  political  economy 
abound  ! 

Now  all  that  I  have  here  advanced  is  so  noto- 
riously true,  that  I  almost  blush  to  take  up  the  time 
of  my  readers,  with  treating  of  matters  which  must 
many  a  time  have  stared  them  in  the  face.  But 
the  proposition  to  which  I  would  most  earnestly 
call  their  attention  is  this,  that  though  a  nego- 
tiation be  the  most  harmonizing  of  all  national 
transactions,  yet  a  treaty  of  peace  is  a  great  poli- 
tical evil,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
war. 

I  have  rarely  seen  an  instance  of  any  special 
contract  between  individuals,  that  did  not  produce 
jealousies,  bickerings,  and  often  downright  rap- 
tures between  them ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  of  t 
treaty  between  two  nations  that  did  not  occasion 
continual  misunderstandings.  How  many  worthy 
countrv  neighbours  have  I  known,  who,  after 
living  in  peace  and  good  fellowship  for  years,  have 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  distrust,  cavilling,  and 
animosity,  by  some  ill-starred  agreement  abort 
fences,  runs  of  water,  and  stray  cattle.  And  how 
many  well-meaning  nations,  who  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  the  most  amicable  dnposraoa 
towards  each  other,  have  been  brought  to  swardr* 
points  about  the  infringement  or  miseonstroetion 
of  some  treaty,  which  in  an  evil  boor  they  had 
concluded  by  way  of  making  their  amity  more 
sure. 

Treaties  at  best  are  but  complied  with  so  bog 
as  interest  requires  their  fulfilment ;  consequently, 
they  are  virtually  binding  on  the  weaker  party 
only,  or  in  plain  truth,  they  are  not  binding  at  aU. 
No  nation  wili  wantonly  go  to  war  with  another, 
if  it  has  nothing  to  gain  thereby,  and  therefore 
needs  no  treaty  to  restrain  it  from  violence ;  and 
if  it  have  anything  to  gain,  I  much  question,  from 
what  I  have  witnessed  of  the  righteous  conduct  of 
nations,  whether  any  treaty  could  be  made  so 
strong  that  it  could  not  thrust  the  sword  through ; 
nay,  I  would  hold  ten  to  one,  the  treaty  itself 
would  be  the  very  source  to  which  resort  would 
be  had  to  find  a  pretext  for  hostilities, 

Thus,  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  though  it  is 
the  best  of  all  policies  for  a  nation  to  keep  up  a 
constant  negociation  with  its  neighbours,  yet  it  if 
the  summit  of  folly,  for  it  ever  to  be  beguiled  into 
a  treaty;  for  then  comes  on  the  non-rolfihneat 
and  infraction — then  remonstrance,  then  alterca- 
tion, then  retaliation,  then  recrinunation,  and, 
finally,  open  war.  In  a  word,  negociation  is  hke 
courtship,  a  time  of  sweet  words,  gallant  speeches, 
soft  looks,  and  endearing  caresses,  but  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  the  signal  for  hostilities. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  Peter  Stuyvesant  teat  greatly  belied  by  his  Adrtrsmrv* 
the  Moss  Troopers— and  his  Conduct  tKereupon. 

If  my  pains-taking  reader  be  not  somewhat 
perplexed,  m  the  course  of  the  ratiocination  of  my 
last  chapter,  he  will  doubtless  at  one  glance  per- 
ceive, that  the  great  Peter,  in  concluding  a  treaty 
with  his  eastern  neighbours,  was  guilty  ofa  lament- 
able error  and  heterodoxy  in  politics.  To  thii 
unlucky  agreement  may  justly  be  ascribed  a  world 
of  little  infringements,  aheroatioas,  negotiations, 
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and  bickerings,  which  afterwards  took  place  be- 
tween  the  irreproachable  Stuyvesant,  and  the  evil- 
disposed  council  of  Amphyctions.  All  these  did 
not  a  little  disturb  the  constitutional  serenity  of  the 
good  burghers  of  Manua-hata ;  but  in  sooth  they 
were  so  very  pitiful  in  their  nature  and  effects, 
that  a  grave  historian,  who  grudges  the  time  spent 
in  anything  less  than  recording  the  fall  of  empires, 
and  the  revolution  of  worlds,  would  think  them 
unworthy  to  be  inscribed  on  bis  saered  page. 

The  reader  is  therefore  to  take  it  for  granted, 
though  I  scorn  to  waste  in  the  detail  that  time 
which  my  furrowed  brow  and  trembling  hand 
inform  me  is  invaluable,  that  all  the  while  the 
great  Peter  was  occupied  in  those  tremendous 
jmd  bloody  contests  that  I  shall  shortly  rehearse, 
there  was  a  continued  series  of  little,  dirty,  snivel- 
ling skirmishes,  scourings,  broils,  and  maraudings 
made  on  the  eastern  frontiers,  by  the  moss-troopers 
of  Connecticut  But  like  that  mirror  of  chivalry, 
the  sage  and  valorous  Don  Quixote,  I  leave  these 
petty  contests  for  some  future  Sancho  Panca  of  an 
historian,  while  I  reserve  my  prowess  and  my  pen 
for  achievements  of  higher  dignity. 

Now  did  the  great  Peter  conclude,  that  his 
labours  had  come  to  a  close  in  the  east,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  apply  himself  to  the 
internal  prosperity  of  his  beloved  Manhattoes. 
Though  a  man  of  great  modesty,  he  could  not  help 
boasting  that  he  had  at  length  shut  the  temple  of 
Janus ;  and  that,  were  all  rulers  like  a  certain 
person  who  should  be  nameless,  it  would  never  be 
opened  again.  But  the  exultation  of  the  worthy 
governor  was  put  to  a  speedy  check ;  for  scarce 
was  the  treaty  concluded,  and  hardly  was  the  ink 
dried  on  the  paper,  before  the  crafty  and  dis- 
courteous council  of  the  league  sought  a  new 
pretence  for  re-illuming  the  flames  of  discord. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  confederacies,  re- 
publics, and  such  like  powers,  that  want  the  true 
masculine  character,  to  indulge  exceedingly  in 
certain  feminine  panics  and  suspicions.  Like 
some  good  lady  of  delicate  and  sickly  virtue,  who 
is  in  constant  dread  of  having  her  vestal  purity 
contaminated  or  seduced  ;  and  who,  if  a  man  do 
but  take  her  by  the  hand,  or  look  her  in  the  face, 
is  ready  to  cry  out,  rape  !  and  ruin ! — so  these 
squeamish  governments  are  perpetually  on  the 
alarm  for  the  virtue  of  the  country— every  manly 
measure  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution — every 
monarchy  or  other  masculine  government  around 
them  is  laying  snares  for  their  seduction ;  and 
they  are  for  ever  detecting  infernal  plots,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  betrayed,  dishonoured,  and 
u  brought  upon  the  town." 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  truth  of  these 
opinions,  I  would  instance  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
republic  of  our  day,  who,  good  dame,  has  already 
withstood  so  many  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
her  virtue,  and  lias  so  often  come  near  being 
made  "  no  better  than  she  should  be."  I  would 
notice  her  constant  jealousies  of  poor  Old  England, 
who,  by  her  own  account,  has  been  incessantly 
trying  to  sap  her  honour,  though,  from  my  soul, 
I  never  could  believe  the  honest  old  gentleman 
meant  her  any  rudeness.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  I  have  several  times  caught  her 
squeezing  hands,  and  indulging  in  certain  amor- 
ous ojdings  with  that  sad  fellow  Buonaparte, 
who  all  the  world  knows  to  be  a  great  despoQer 


of  national  virtue,  to  have  ruined  all  the  empires 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  debauched  every 
republic  that  came  in  his  way  ;  but  so  it  is,  these 
rakes  seem  always  to  gain  singular  favour  with 
the  ladies. 

But  I  crave  pardon  of  my  reader  for  thus  wan- 
dering, and  will  endeavour,  in  some  measure,  to 
apply  the  foregoing  remarks ;  for,  in  the  year  1651, 
we  are  told  that  the  great  confederacy  of  the  east 
accused  the  immaculate  Peter  (the  soul  of  honour 
and  heart  of  steel),  that,  by  divers  gifts  and 
promises,  he  had  been  secretly  endeavouring  to 
instigate  the  Narrohigansett  (or  Narraganset). 
Mohaque,  and  Pequot  Indians,  to  surprise  and 
massacre  the  Yankee  settlements.  "  For,"  as  the 
council  slanderously  observed,  u  the  Indians  round 
about  for  divers  hundred  miles  cercute,  seeme  to 
have  drunke  deep  of  an  intoxicating  cupp,  att  or 
from  the  Manhatoes  against  the  English,  whoe 
have  sought  their  good  both  in  bodily  and  spirituall 
respects." 

History  does  not  make  mention  how  the  great 
council  of  the  Amphyctions  came  by  this  precious 
plot :  whether  it  were  honestly  bought  at  a  fair 
market  price,  or  discovered  by  sheer  good  fortune. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  tney  examined  divers 
Indians,  who  all  swore  to  the  net  as  sturdily  as 
though  they  had  been  so  many  Christian  troopers : 
and  to  be  more  sure  of  then*  veracity,  the  sage 
council  previously  made  every  mother's  son  of 
them  devoutly  drunk,  remembering  an  old  and  trite 
proverb,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat. 

Though  descended  from  a  family  which  suffered 
much  injury  from  the  losel  Yankees  of  those  times, 
my  great-grandfather  having  had  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  his  best  pacer  stolen,  and  having  received  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  and  a  bloody  nose  in  one  of 
these  border  wars  ;  and  my  grandfather,  when  a 
very  little  boy  tending  pigs,  having  been  kidnapped 
and:  severely  flogged  by  a  long-sided  Connecticut 
schoolmaster ;  yet  I  should  have  passed  over  all 
these  wrongs  with  forgiveness  and  oblivion : — I 
could  even  have  suffered  them  to  have  broken 
Evert  Ducking's  head,  to  have  kicked  the  doughty 
Jacobus  Van  Curlet  and  his  ragged  regiment  out 
of  doors,  carried  every  hog  into  captivity,  and 
depopulated  every  hen-roost  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  perfect  impunity ;  but  this  wanton 
attack  upon  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  irre- 
proachable heroes  of  modern  times  is  too  much 
even  for  me  to  digest,  and  has  overset,  with  a 
single  puff,  the  patience  of  the  historian,  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  Dutchman. 

Oh,  reader,  it  was  false  .  I  swear  to  thee,  it  was 
false ! — If  thou  hast  any  respect  for  my  word, — if 
the  undeviating  character  for  veracity  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  maintain  throughout  this 
work,  has  its  due  weight  with  thee,  thou  wilt  not 
give  thy  faith  to  this  tale  of  slander ;  for  I  pledge 
my  honour  and  my  immortal  fame  to  thee,  that  the 
gallant  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  not  only  innocent  of 
this  foul  conspiracy,  but  would  have  suffered  his 
right  arm,  or  even  his  wooden  leg,  to  consume  with 
slow  and  everlasting  flames,  rather  than  attempt  to 
destroy  his  enemies  in  any  other  way  than  open, 
generous  warfare.  Beshrew  those  caitiff  scouts, 
that  conspired  to  sully  his  honest  name  by  such  an 
imputation ! 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  though  he  perhaps  had  never 
heard  of  a  knight  errant,  yet  had  he  as  true  a 
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heart  of  chivalry  as  ever  beat  at  the  round  table 
of  King  Arthur.  There  was  a  spirit  of  native 
gallantry,  a  noble  and  generous  hardihood,  diffused 
through  his  rugged  manners,  which  altogether  gave 
unquestionable  tokens  of  an  heroic  mind.  He  was, 
in  truth,  a  hero  of  chivalry  struck  off  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  at  a  single  heat ;  and  though  she  had 
taken  no  further  care  to  polish  and  refine  her 
workmanship,  he  stood  forth  a  miracle  of  her 
skill. 

But  not  to  be  figurative  (a  fault  in  historic  writ- 
ing, which  I  particularly  eschew),  the  great  Peter 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  seven  renown- 
ed and  noble  virtues  of  knighthood,  which,  as  he 
had  never  consulted  authors  in  the  disciplining 
and  cultivating  of  his  mind,  I  verily  believe  must 
have  been  implanted  in  a  corner  of  his  heart  by 
dame  Nature  herself — where  they  flourished  among 
his  hardy  qualities,  like  so  many  sweet  wild  flowers, 
shooting  forth  and  thriving  with  redundant  luxu- 
riance among  stubborn  rocks.  Such  was  the  mind 
of  Peter  the  Headstrong;  and  if  my  admiration  for 
it  has,  on  this  occasion,  transported  my  style  beyond 
the  sober  gravity  which  becomes  the  laborious 
scribe  of  historic  events,  I  can  plead  as  an  apology, 
that  though  a  little,  grey-headed  Dutchman,  arrived 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  down-hill  of  life,  I  still 
retain  some  portion  of  that  celestial  fire,  which 
sparkles  in  the  eye  of  youth,  when  contemplating 
the  virtues  and  achievements  of  ancient  worthies. 
Blessed,  thrice  and  nine  times  blessed  be  the  good 
St.  Nicholas — that  I  have  escaped  the  influence  of 
that  chilling  apathy,  which  too  often  freezes  the 
sympathies  of  age ;  which,  like  a  churlish  spirit, 
sits  at  the  portals  of  the  heart,  repulsing  ever}' 
genial  sentiment,  and  paralysing  every  spontaneous 
glow  of  enthusiasm. 

No  Sooner  then  did  this  scoundrel  imputation  on 
his  honour  reach  the  ear  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  than 
he  proceeded  in  a  manner  which  would  have  re- 
dounded to  his  credit,  even  though  he  had  studied 
for  years  in  the  library  of  Don  Quixote  himself. 
He  immediately  despatched  his  valiant  trumpeter 
and  squire,  Anthony  Van  Corlear,  with  orders  to 
ride  night  and  day,  as  herald,  to  the  Amphycti- 
onic  council,  reproaching  them  in  terms  of  noble 
indignation,  for  giving  car  to  the  slanders  of  heathen 
infidels,  against  the  character  of  a  Christian,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  soldier ;  and  declaring,  that  as  to 
the  treacherous  and  bloody  plot'alleged  against  him, 
whoever  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  lied  in  his  teeth! — 
to  prove  wliieh,  he  defied  the  president  of  the 
council  and  all  of  his  compeers,  or  if  they  pleased, 
their  puissant  champion,  Captain  Alicxsander  Par- 
tridg,  that  mighty  man  of  Khodes,  to  meet  him  in 
a  single  combat,  where  he  would  trust  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  innocence  to  the  prowess  of  his  arm. 

This  challenge  being  delivered  with  due  cere- 
mony, Anthony  Van  Corlear  sounded  a  trumpet  of 
defiance  before  the  whole  council,  ending  with  a 
most  horrific  and  nasal  twang,  full  in  the  face  of 
Captain  Partridg,  who  almost  jumped  out  of  his 
skin  in  an  ecstacy  of  astonishment  at  the  noise. 
This  done,  he  mounted  a  tall  Flanders  mare,  which 
he  always  rode,  and  trotted  merrily  towards  the 
Manhattoes — passing  through  Hartford,  and  Py- 
quag,  and  Middletown,  and  all  the  other  border 
towns — twanging  his  trumpet  like  a  very  devil,  so 
that  the  sweet  valleys  and  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
resounded  with  the  warlike  melody— and  stopping 
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occasionally  to  eat  pumpkin-pies,  dance  at  country 
frolics,  an  i  bundle  with  the  beauteous  lasses  of 
those  parts,  whom  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  with 
his  soul-stirring  instrument. 

But  the  grand  council  being  composed  of  con 
siderate  men,  had  no  idea  of  running  a  tilting  with 
such  a  fiery  hero  as  the  hardy  Peter— on  the  con- 
trary they  sent  him  an  answer,  couched  in  the 
meekest,  the  most  mild,  and  provoking  terms ;  in 
which  they  assured  him  that  his  guilt  was  proved 
to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  by  the  testimony  of 
divers  sober  and  respectable  Indians,  and  con- 
cluding with  this  truly  amiable  paragraph : — u  For 
youro  confidant  demalls  of  the  Barbarous  plott 
charged  will  waigh  little  in  balance  against  such 
evidence,  soe  that  we  must  still  require  and  seek* 
due  satisfaction  and  cecuritie ;  soe  we  rest, 

u  Sir, 
"  Youres  in  waves  of  Righteousness,  &c." 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  transaction  has  been 
differently  recorded  by  certain  historians  of  the 
east,  and  elsewhere ;  who  seem  to  have  inherited 
the  bitter  enmity  of  their  ancestors  to  the  brave 
Peter — and  much  good  may  their  inheritance  do 
them.  These  declare,  that  Peter  Stuyvesant  re- 
quested to  have  the  charges  against  him  inquired 
into,  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose ;  and  yet  that  when  such  commissioner* 
were  appointed,  he  refused  to  submit  to  their  ex- 
amination. In  this  artful  account  there  is  but  the 
semblance  of  truth  ;  he  did,  indeed,  most  gallantly 
offer,  when  that  he  found  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to 
his  challenge,  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  rieoroas 
inspection  of  a  court  of  honour — but  then  be  ex- 
pected to  find  it  an  august  tribunal,  composed  of 
courteous  gentlemen,  the  governors  and  nobflhy 
of  the  confederate  plantations,  and  of  the  province 
of  New  Netherlands ;  where  ho  might  be  tried  by 
his  peers,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  rank  and 
dignity — whereas,  let  me  perish,  if  they  did  not 
send  to  the  Manhattoes  two  lean-aided  hunm 
pettifoggers,  mounted  on  Narraganset  pacers,  with 
saddle-bags  under  their  bottoms,  and  green  satchels 
under  their  arms,  as  though  they  were  about  to 
beat  the  hoof  from  one  country  court  to  another  in 
search  of  a  law-suit. 

The  chivalric  Peter,  as  might  be  expected,  took 
no  notice  of  these  cunning  varlets ;  who,  with  pro- 
fessional industry,  fell  to  prying  and  sifting  about, 
in  quest  of  erparte  evidence  ;  perplexing  divers 
simple  Indians  and  old  women,  with  their  cross 
questioning,  until  they  had  contradicted  and  for- 
swore themselves  most  horribly,  as  is  too  often 
done  in  our  courts  of  justice.  Thus  having  ful- 
filled their  errand  to  their  own  satisfaction,  they 
returned  to  the  grand  council  with  their  satchels 
and  saddle-bags  stuffed  full  of  villanous  rumours, 
apocryphal  stories,  and  outrageous  calumnies — for 
all  which  the  great  Peter  did  not  care  a  tobacco 
stopper;  but,  I  warrant  me,  had  they  attempted 
to  play  off  the  same  trick  upon  William  the  Testy, 
he  would  have  treated  them  both  to  an  aerial  gam- 
bol on  his  patent  gallows. 

The  grand  council  of  the  east  held  a  very  solemn 
meeting  on  the  return  of  their  envoys,  and  after 
they  had  pondered  a  long  time  on  the  situation  of 
affaire,  were  upon  the  point  of  adjourning  without 
being  able  to  agree  upon  anything.  At  this  critical 
moment  one  of  those  nHKJoUesome,  indefrtjgsMe 
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Spirits,  who  endeavour  to  establish  a  character  for 
patriotism,  by  blowing  the  bellows  of  party,  until 
the  whole  furnace  of  politics  is  red-hot  with  sparks 
and  cinders ;  and  who  have  just  cunning  enough  to 
know  that  there  is  no  time  so  favourable  for  getting 
on  the  people's  backs  as  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
turmoil,  and  attending  to  every  body's  business 
but  their  own.  This  aspiring  imp  of  faction,  who 
was  called  a  great  politician,  because  he  had 
secured  a  seat  in  council  by  calumniating  all 
his  opponents :  he,  I  say,  conceived  this  a  fit  op- 
portunity to  strike  a  blow  that  should  secure  his 
popularity  among  his  constituents,  who  lived  on 
the  borders  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  and  were  the 
greatest  poachers  in  Christendom,  excepting  the 
Scotch  border  nobles.  Like  a  second  Peter  the 
Hermit,  therefore,  he  stood  forth  and  preached  up 
a  crusade  against  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  his  devoted 
city. 

He  made  a  speech  which  lasted  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom  in  these  parts ;  in 
which  he  represented  the  Dutch  as  a  race  of  im- 
pious heretics,  who  neither  believed  in  witchcraft 
nor  the  sovereign  virtues  of  horse-shoes — who  left 
their  country  for  the  lucre  of  gain ;  not,  like  them- 
selves, for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience — 
who,  in  short,  were  a  race  of  mere  cannibals  and 
anthropophagi,  inasmuch  as  they  never  ate  cod-fish 
on  Saturdays,  devoured  swine's  flesh  without  mo- 
lasses, and  held  pumpkins  in  utter  contempt. 
-  This  speech  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  the 
council,  being  awakened  by  the  serjeant-at-arms, 
rubbed  their  eyes,  and  declared  that  it  was  just 
and  politic  to  declare  instant  war  against  these 
unchristian  antipumpkinites.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  the  people  at  large  should  first  be  prepared 
for  this  measure,  and  for  this  purpose  the  argu- 
ments of  the  orator  were  preached  from  the  pulpit 
for  several  Sundays  subsequent,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  every  good 
Christian  who  professed,  as  well  as  practised,  the 
doctrine  of  meekness,  charity,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries.  This  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  the 
"  drum  ecclesiastic  "  beating  up  for  political  re- 
cruits in  our  country ;  and  it  proved  of  such  signal 
efficacy  that  it  has  since  been  called  into  frequent 
service  throughout  our  Union.  A  cunning  politi- 
cian is  often  found  skulking  under  the  clerical  robe, 
with  an  outside  all  religion,  and  an  inside  all  poli- 
tical rancour.  Things  spiritual  and  things  tempo- 
ral are  strangely  jumbled  together,  like  poisons  and 
antidotes  on  an  apothecary's  shelf ;  and  instead  of 
a  devout  sermon,  the  simple  church-going  folk  have 
often  a  political  pamphlet  thrust  down  their  throats, 
labelled  with  a  pious  text  from  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  the  New  Amsterdammers  became  great  in  arms,  and 
of  the  dire/iil  catastrophe  of  a  mighty  Army— together 
with  Peter  Stuyvesant's measure*  to  fortify  the  City—and 
how  he  was  the  original  Founder  of  the  Battery. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  grand  council,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  were  amazingly  discreet  in 
their  proceedings  respecting  the  New  Netherlands, 
and  conducted  the  whole  with  almost  as  much  si- 
lence and  mystery  as  does  the  sage  British  cabinet 
one  of  its  ill-starred  secret  expeditions — yet  did 
the  ever- watchful  Peter  receive  as  full  and  accurate 


information  of  every  movement  as  does  the  court 
of  France  of  all  the  notable  enterprises  I  have 
mentioned. — He  accordingly  set  himself  to  work, 
to  render  the  machinations  of  his  bitter  adversaries 
abortive. 

I  know  that  many  will  censure  the  precipitation 
of  this  stout-hearted  old  governor,  in  that  he  hur- 
ried into  the  expenses  of  fortification,  without  ascer- 
taining whether  they  were  necessary,  by  prudently 
waiting  until  the  enemy  was  at  the  door.  But  they 
should  recollect  that  Peter  Stuyvesant  had  not  the 
benefit  of  an  insight  into  the  modern  arcana  of 
politics,  and  was  strangely  bigoted  to  certain 
obsolete  maxims  of  the  old  school ;  among  which 
he  firmly  believed,  that,  to  render  a  country  re- 
spected abroad,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  formi- 
dable at  home ;  and  that  a  nation  should  place  its 
reliance  for  peace  and  security,  more  upon  its  own 
strength,  than  on  the  justice  or  good- will  of  its 
neighbours. — He  proceeded,  therefore,  with  all 
diligence,  to  put  the  province  and  metropolis  in  a 
strong  posture  of  defence. 

Among  the  few  remnants  of  ingenious  inventions 
which  remained  from  the  days  of  William  the 
Testy,  were  those  impregnable  bulwarks  of  public 
safety,  militia  laws ;  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  turn  out  twice  a  year,  with  such  military 
equipments — as  it  pleased  God;  and  were  put 
under  the  command  of  very  valiant  tailors  and 
man-milliners,  who,  though  on  ordinary  occasions 
the  meekest,  pippin-hearted  little  men  in  the  world, 
were  very  devils  at  parades  and  court  martials, 
when  they  had  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  and 
swords  by  their  sides.  Under  the  instruction  of 
these  periodical  warriors,  the  gallant  train-bands 
made  marvellous  proficiency  in  the  mystery  of 
gunpowder.  They  were  taught  to  face  to  the  right, 
to  wheel  to  the  left,  to  snap  off  empty  firelocks 
without  winking,  to  turn  a  corner  without  any  ! 
great  uproar  or  irregularity,  and  to  march  through 
sun  and  rain  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other 
without  flinching ;  until  in  the  end  they  became  so 
valorous  that  they  fired  off  blank  cartridges,  with- 
out so  much  as  turning  away  their  heads — could 
hear  the  largest  field-piece  discharged,  without 
stopping  their  ears,  or  falling  into  much  confusion; 
and  would  even  go  through  all  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  a  summer  day's  parade,  without  having 
their  ranks  much  thinned  by  desertion! 

True  it  is,  the  genius  of  this  truly  pacific  people 
was  so  little  given  to  war,  that,  during  the  inter- 
vals which  occurred  between  field  days,  they 
generally  contrived  to  forget  all  the  military 
tuition  they  had  received ;  so  that  when  they  re- 
appeared on  parade,  they  scarcely  knew  the  butt- 
end  of  the  musket  from  the  muzzle,  and  invariably 
mistook  the  right  shoulder  for  the  left — a  mistake 
which,  however,  was  soon  obviated  by  chalking 
their  left  arms.  But  whatever  might  be  their 
blunders  and  awkwardness,  the  sagacious  Kieft 
declared  them  to  be  of  but  little  importance— 
since,  as  he  judiciously  observed,  one  campaign 
would  be  of  more  instruction  to  them  than  a  hun- 
dred parades ;  for  though  two-thirds  of  them  might 
be  food  for  powder,  yet  such  of  the  other  third  as 
did  not  run  away  would  become  most  experienced 
veterans. 

The  great  Stuyvesant  had  no  particular  venera- 
tion for  the  ingenious  experiments  and  institutions 
of  his  shrewd  predecessor;  and  among  other  things, 
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held  the  militia  system  in  very  considerable  eon- 
tempt,  which  he  was  often  heard  to  call  in  joko — 
for  he  was  sometimes  fond  of  a  joke — Governor 
K  left's  broken  reed.  As,  however,  the  present 
emergency  was  pressing,  he  was  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  such  means  of  defence  as  were  next  at 
hand,  and  accordingly  appointed  a  general  inspec- 
tion and  parade  of  the  train-bands.  But,  oh! 
Mars  and  Bellona,  and  all  ye  other  powers  of  war, 
both  great  and  small,  what  a  turning  out  was 
here! — Here  came  men  without  officers,  and 
officers  without  men — long  fowling-pieces  and 
short  blunderbusses — muskets  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  some  without  bayonets,  others  without 
locks,  others  without  stocks,  and  many  without 
lock,  stock,  or  barrel. —Cartridge-boxes,  shot- 
belts,  powder-horn*,  swords,  hatchets,  snicker- 
snees, crow-bars,  and  broomsticks,  all  mingled 
higgledy  piggledy — like  one  of  our  continental 
armies  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution. 

This  sudden  transformation  of  a  pacific  com- 
munity into  a  band  of  warriors  is,  doubtless,  what 
is  meant  in  modern  days,  by  "  putting  a  nation  in 
armour,"  and  "  fixing  it  in  an  attitude."  In  which 
armour  and  attitude  it  makes  as  martial  a  figure, 
and  is  likely  to  acquit  itself  with  as  much  prowess, 
as  the  renowned  Sancho  Panca,  when  suddenly 
equipped  to  defend  his  island  of  Barataria. 

The  sturdy  Peter  eyed  tins  ragged  regiment 
with  some  such  rueful  aspect  as  a  man  would  eye 
the  devil ;  but  knowing,  like  a  wise  man,  that  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  make  the  best  out  of  a  bad 
bargain,  ho  determined  to  give  his  heroes  a  sea- 
soning. Having,  therefore,  drilled  them  through 
the  manual  exercise  over  and  over  again,  he 
ordered  the  fifes  to  strike  up  a  quick  march,  and 
trudged  his  sturdy  boots  backwards  and  forwards 
about  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the 
fields  adjacent,  until  their  short  legs  ached,  and 
their  fat  sides  sweated  again.  But  this  was  not 
all  ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  old  governor  caught 
fire  from  the  sprightly  music  of  the  fife,  and  he 
resolved  to  try  the  mettle  of  his  troops,  and  give 
them  a  taste  of  the  hardshi]«  of  iron  war.  To 
this  end  he  encamped  them,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  fell,  upon  a  hill  formerly  called  Bunker's 
Hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  with  a  full 
intention  of  initiating  them  into  the  discipline  of 
camps,  and  of  renewing  the  next  day  the  toils  and 
perils  of  the  field.  But  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 
in  the  night  there  fell  a  great  and  heavy  rain, 
which  descended  in  torrents  upon  the  camp,  and 
the  mighty  army  strangely  melted  away  before  H; 
so  that  when  Gaffer  Phoubus  came  to  shed  his 
morning  beams  upon  the  place,  saving  Peter 
Stuy  vesant  and  his  trumpeter  Van  Corlear,  scarce 
one  was  to  be  found  of  all  the  multitude  that  had 
encamped  there  the  night  before. 

This  awful  dissolution  of  his  army  would  have 
appalled  a  commander  of  less  nerve  than  Peter 
Stuyvesant ;  but  he  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
but  small  importance,  though  he  thenceforward 
regarded  the  militia  system  with  ten  times  greater 
contempt  than  ever,  and  took  care  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  good  garrison  of  chosen  men,  whom  he 
kept  in  pay ;  of  whom  he  boasted,  that  they  at 
least  possessed  the  quality,  indispensable  in  sol- 
diers, of  being  water-proof. 

The  next  care  of  the  vigilant  Stuyvesant  was  to 


strengthen  and  fortify  New  Amsterdam.  Far 
this  purpose  he  caused  to  be  built  a  strong  picket- 
fence,  that  reached  across  the  island,  from  river 
to  river,  being  intended  to  protect  the  city,  net 
merely  from  the  sudden  invasions  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, but  likewise  from  the  incursions  of  the 
neighbouring  savages  *. 

Some  traditions,  it  is  true,  have  ascribed  the 
building  of  this  wall  to  a  later  period,  but  they 
are  wholly  incorrect ;  for  a  memorandum  in  the 
Stuyvesant  manuscript,  dated  towards  the  middle 
of  the  governor's  reign,  mentions  this  wall  parti- 
cularly, as  a  very  strong  and  curious  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  savages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  And  it  mentions,  more- 
over, the  alarming  circumstance  of  a  drove  of 
stray  cows  breaking  through  the  grand  wall  of  a 
dark  night ;  by  which  the  whole  conunurity  of 
New  Amsterdam  was  thrown  into  a  terrible 
panic 

In  addition  to  this  groat  wall,  he  cast  a* 
several  outworks  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  to  protect 
the  sea-board  at  the  point  of  the  island.  The*? 
consisted  of  formidable  mud -batteries,  solidly 
faced,  after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  ovens, 
mon  in  those  days,  with  clam-shells. 

These  frowning  bulwarks,  in  process  of 
came  to  be  pleasantly  overrun  by  a  verdant  ■ 
pet  of  grass  and  clover,  and  their  high  embank- 
ments overshadowed  by  wide-spreading  sycamores, 
amon£  whose  foliage  the  little  birds  sported  about, 
rejoicing  the  ear  with  their  melodious  notes.  He 
old  burghers  would  repair  of  an  afternoon  ts 
smoke  their  pipes  under  the  shade  of  their 
branches,  contemplating  the  golden  sun  as  he 
gradually  sunk  into  the  west — an  emblem  of  that 
tranquil  end  toward  which  themselves  were 
hastening ;  while  the  voung  men  and  the  damsels 
of  the  town  would  take  many  a  moonlight  stroll 
among  these  favourite  haunts,  watching  the  silver 
beams  of  chaste  Cynthia  tremble  along  the  cabs 
bosom  of  the  bay,  or  light  up  the  white  sail  of 
some  gliding  bark,  and  interchange  the  honest 
vows  of  constant  affection.  Suck  was  the  origia 
of  that  renowned  walk,  The  Battery,  which,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war,  has 
ever  been  consecrated  to  the  sweet  **&£**  of 
peace — the  favourite  walk  of  deelinine  age  the 
healthful  resort  of  the  feeble  invalid — theSondsy 
refreshment  of  the  dusty  tradesman — the  scene  of 
many  a  boyish  gambol~-the  rendezvous  of  many 
a  tender  assignation — the  comfort  of  the  oitises 
— the  ornament  of  New  York — and  the  pride  of 
the  lovely  island  of  Manna-hata. 

Mnan  antique  view  of  New  Amsterdam,  taken  tome  year* 
after  the  above  period,  is  a  representation  of  tab  wall, 
which  stretched  along  the  course  of  Wall  8treet,  w  called 
in  commemoration  of  this  great  bulwark.  One  gate,  called 
the  Land-l'oort,  opened  upon  Broadway,  hard  by  where  at 
present  stands  the  Trinity  Church ;  and  *"*«*fc«»  eaDst  i 
the  Water-Pbort  stood  about  where  the  Tontine  Cuts* 
house  is  at  present,  opening  upon  BmJts  Vleye,  or,  at  it 
ia  commonly  called.  Smith  Fly,  then  a  ssafsh] 
withaoresk  or  inlet  extending  up  what  ws  sail 
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Hivisc  thus  provided  for  the  temporary  secu- 
rity of  New  Amsterdam,  and  guarded  it  againM 
any  sudden  surprise,  the  gallant  Peter  took  a 
hearty  pinch  of  snuff,  and  snapping  hi*  fingers, 
aet  the  great  council  (if  Anipltyctions  nnrl  their 
champion  the  doughty  Aliiw-imdor  Psrtrtdg  at 
defiance.  It  iB  impossible  to  say,  cotwii  hound- 
ing, what  might  have  been  the  issue  of  this  affair, 
had  not  the  council  been  all  at  once  involved  ill 
aad  perplexity,  and  as  much  dissension  sown 
among  its  members,  as  of  yore  was  stirred  up 
in  the  camp  of  the  brawling  warriors  of  Greece. 

The  council  of  the  league,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  last  chapter,  had  already  announced  its  hostile 
determinations,  :nul  already  "a-  tin'  mighty  colony 
of  New-Haven  ami  the  pmV.-a.it  Imra  of  Pyqllag, 
otherwise  railed  Wi-atlii-rstiL-kl  —  famous  for  its 
onions  and  witches — and  the  great  tndbttJioUM 
of  Hartford,  and  all  tho  other  redoubtable  border 
,  in  a  prod  i^i  ■-'*:-*  . iniii. -il ,  I'ltrUL-litii;;  up  their 


rusty  fowling-pieces,  and  shouting  aloud  for  war 
by  which  they  anticipated  easy  conquest*  ant 
jorgeous  spoils  from  the  little  fat  Dutch  villages. 


is  joyous  brawling  was  soon  silenced  by  the 
conduct  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Struck 
with  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  brave  old  Peter,  and 
convinced  by  the  chivalric  frankness  and  heroic 
'  warmth  of  liis  vindication,  they  refused  to  believe 
him  guilty  of  the  mnuuHJUl  plot  most  wrongfully 
laid  at  his  door.  Witlt  a  generosity  for  which  I 
«ou!,l  yield  them  immortal  honour,  they  declared 
that  no  determination  of  the  grand  couru-il  at  the 
league  should  bind  the  general  court  of  llassa- 
ehusetta  to  join  in  au  offensive  war,  which  should 


Massachusetts,  and  the  other  combined  culiuue*, 
in  very  serious  ditfii-ultie-  and  disputes;  and  would 
no  doubt  have  produced  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy, but  that  the  council  nf  Amphyctions, 
finding  that  they  could  not  stand  alone,  if  muti- 
lated by  the  loss  of  bo  important  a  member  as 
Massachusetts,  were  fain  to  abandon  for  the  pre- 
sent their  hostile  iiiaeliinatium-  against  tho  Mati- 
hnttoes.  Such  is  tho  marvellous  energy  and  the 
puissance  of  those  confederacies,  composed  of  a 
number  of  sturdy,  self-willed,  discordant  parts, 
loosely  banded  together  by  a  puny  genera]  govern- 
ment.' As  it  was,  however,  the  warlike  towns  of 
Connecticut  had  no  cause  to  deplore  this  disap- 
pointment of  their  martial  ardour  ;  for  by  my 
faith— though  tho  continued  powers  of  the  league 
might  have  been  too  potent,  in  the  end,  for  the 
robustious  warriors  of  the  Manhnttoea;  yet,  in  tho 
interim,  would  tho  lion-hearted  Peter  and  his 
myrmidons  liavo  choaked  the  stomachful  heroes 
of  Pyquag  with  their  own  onions,  and  have  given 
the  oilier  little  border-towns  such  a  scouring,  that 
1  warrant  they  would  hare  had  no  stomach  to 
■quat  on  the  land,  or  invade  the  ben-roost  of  a 
Sew  Noderlander  for  a  century  to  come. 

Indeed  there  was  tnoro  thau  one  cause  to  divert 

he  attention  of  the  good  people  of  the  east  from 
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were  they  horribly  beleaguered  and  harassed  by 
the  inroads  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  diver 
whose  liege  subjects  they  detected  lurking  wr 
their  camp,  all  of  whom  they  incontinently  roasted 
as  so  many  spies  and  dangerous  enemies.  Not  to 
speak  in  parables,  we  arc  informed,  that  at  this 
juncture,  the  New  England  provinces  were  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  by  multitudes  ..f  lose]  bitches, 
who  wrought  ptrango  devices  to  lieguile  and  dis- 
tress the  multitude  ;  and  not  ieii  islanding  nume- 
rous jndiriuus  and  bloody  laws  had  been  enacted 
against  all  "solemn  conversing  or  compacting 
with  the  divil,  by  way  of  eonjuracion  or  the  likei." 
yet  did  tho  dark  crime  of  witchcraft  c 
increase  to  an  alarming  degree  that  would  almost 
transcend  belief,  were  not  the  fact  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  even  doubted  for  an  instant. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  aduiiiaiien  is, 
that  this  terrible  art,  which  so  long  has  baffled 
the  painful  researches  and  abstruse  studies  of 
philosophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  theurgists, 
and  other  kisi-".  "'us  idiieHi  ei.niiied  in  ;!n  ::i.-! 
ignorant,  decrepit,  and  ugly  old  women  in  tho 
community,  who  had  scarcely  more  brains  than 
the  broomsticks  they  rode  upon.  Where  they 
first  acquired  their  infernal  education — whether 
from  the  works  of  the  ancient  tliourgi-:-. — the 
demonutogy  of  the  Egyptians — the  beloinancy,  or 
divination  by  arrows,  o[  the  Scythians—  the  spec- 
trology  of  the  livrmaii: — the  magic  of  tho  Persians 
— the  enchantment  of  the  Laplanders — or  fruit) 
the  archives  of  the  dork  and  mysterious  caverns 
of  the  Dom  Daniel— is  a  question  pregnant  with 
many  learned  and  ingenious  doubts  ;  particularly 
as  most  of  them  were  totally  unversed  in  the 
occult  mysteries  of  the  alphabet. 

When  once  an  alarm  is  sounded,  the  public, 
who  love  dearly  to  be  in  a  panic,  are  not  long  in 
want  of  proofs  to  support  it.  Raise  but  the  cry 
of  yellow  fever,  and  immediately  every  head-aehi 
and  indigestion,  and  overflowing  of  the  bile, 
pronounced  the  terrible  epidemic.  In  like  mar 
ner,  in  the  present  instance,  whoever  was  troubled 
with  a  colic  or  lumbago  woe  sure  to  be  bewitched; 
and  woe  to  any  nnlucky  old  woman  that  lived  in 
his  neighbourhoi,.! !  sjue!i  a  howling  a  bo  mi  nation 
could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  long  atmoticntj 
and  it  accordingly  soon  attracted  the  fiery  indig- 
nation of  the  sober  and  reflective  part  of  the 
community,  more  especially  of  those  wno,  whilon 
had  evinced  so  much  active  benevolence  in  t 
convention  of  quakersand  anabaptists.  The  grand 
council  of  the  Ampbyctioii"  publicly  I  '  '' 
faces  against  so  deadly  and  dangerous  a 
a  severe  scrutiny  took  place  after  those  nefarious 
witches,  who  were  easily  detected  by  de--:"- 
pinchm,  black  cats,  broomsticks,  and  the  circ 
stance  of  their  only  being  able  to  weep  three  te 
and  those  out  of  the  left  eye. 

It  is  incredible  tho  number  of  affences 
were  detected,  "for  every  one  of  which,"  I 
the  profound  and  reverend  Cotton  Mather, 
that  excellent  work,  the  History  of  New  England 
— u  we  have  such  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
this  whole  country  ever 
litem  ;  and  if  mill  i*  uireotennWc  It 
other'." 

rieb.J- 
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Indeed,  that  authentic  and  judicious  historian, 
John  Josselyn,  Gent.,  furnishes  us  with  unques- 
tionable facts  on  this  suhject.  "There  are  none/' 
observes  he,  "  that  beg  in  this  country,  but  there 
be  witches  too  many — bottle-bellied  witches,  and 
others,  that  produce  many  strange  apparitions, 
if  you  will  believe  a  report  of  a  shallop  at  sea, 
manned  with  women,  aud  of  a  ship  and  great  red 
horse  standing  by  the  mainmast ;  the  ship  being 
in  a  small  cove  to  the  eastward,  vanished  of  a 
sudden,"  &c. 

The  number  of  delinquents,  however,  and  their 
magical  devices,  were  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  diabolical  obstinacy.  Though  exhorted  in 
the  most  solemn,  persuasive,  and  affectionate 
manner,  to  confess  themselves  guilty,  and  be  burnt 
for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  public,  yet  did  they  most  pertinaciously  persist 
in  asserting  their  innocence.  Such  incredible 
obstinacy  was  in  itself  deserving  of  immediate 
punishment,  and  was  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were 
necessary,  that  they  were  in  league  with  the  devil, 
who  is  perversencss  itself.  But  their  judges  were 
just  and  merciful,  and  were  determined  to  punish 
none  that  were  not  convicted  on  the  best  of 
testimony  ;  not  that  they  needed  any  evidence  to 
satisfy  their  own  minds,  for  like  true  and  expe- 
rienced judges,  their  minds  were  perfectly  made 
up,  and  they  were  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners,  before  they  proceeded  to  try 
them  ;  but  still  something  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  community  at  large — to  quiet  those 
prying  quidnuncs  who  should  como  after  them  ; 
m  short,  the  world  must  be  satisfied.  Oh  the 
world,  the  world  ! — all  the  world  know  the  world 
of  trouble  the  world  is  eternally  occasioning ! — 
The  worthy  judges,  therefore,  were  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  sifting,  detecting,  and  making  evident 
as  noon-day  matters  which  were  at  the  commence- 
ment all  clearly  understood  and  firmly  decided 
upon  in  their  own  pcricraniums ;  so  that  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  the  witches  were  burned  to 
gratify  the  populace  of  the  day,  but  were  tried  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world  that  should 
come  after  them ! 

li tiding,  therefore,  that  neither  exhortation, 
sound  reason,  nor  friendly  entreaty,  had  any 
avail  on  these  hardened  offenders,  they  resorted 
to  the  more  urgent  arguments  of*  the  torture  ;  and 
having  thus  absolutely  wrung  the  truth  from  their 
stubborn  lips,  they  condemned  them  to  undergo 
the  roasting  due  unto  the  heinous  crimes  they  liad 
confessed.  Some  even  carried  their  perverseness 
so  far  as. to  expire  under  the  torture,  protesting 
their  innocence  to  the  last ;  but  these  were  looked 
upon  as  thoroughly  and  absolutely  possessed  by 
the  devil,  and  the  pious  bystanders  only  lamented 
that  they  had  not  lived  a  little  longer  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames. 

In  the  city  of  Kphesus,  wo  are  told,  that  the 
plague  was  expelled  by  stoning  a  ragged  old 
beggar  to  death,  whom  Apollonius  pointed  out  as 
being  the  evil  spirit  that  caused  it,  and  who 
actually  showed  himself  to  be  a  demon,  by  chang- 
ing into  a  shaggy  dog.  In  liko  manner,  and  by 
measures  equally  sagacious,  a  salutary  check  was 
given  to  this  growing  evil.  The  witches  were  all 
burned,  banished,  or  panic-struck,  and  in  a  little 
while  there  was  not  an  ugly  old  woman  to  be 
found  throughout  New  England,  which  is  doubt- 


less one  reason  why  all  the  young  women  there 
are  bo  handsome.  Those  honest  folk  who  had 
suffered  from  their  incantations  gradually  re* 
covered,  excepting  such  as  had  been  afflicted  with 
twitches  and  aches,  which,  however,  assumed  the 
less  alarming  aspects  of  rheumatisms,  sciaticas, 
and  lumbagos  ;  and  the  good  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, abandoning  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  more  profitable  hocm 
pocus  of  trade,  and  soon  became  expert  in  the 
legerdemain  art  of  turning  a  penny.  Still,  how- 
ever, a  tinge  of  the  old  leaven  is  discernible,  eves 
unto  this  day  in  their  characters  ;  witches  occa- 
sionally start  up  among  them  in  different  disguises, 
as  physicians,  civilians,  and  divines.  The  people 
at  large  show  a  keenness,  a  cleverness,  and  a  pro- 
fundity of  wisdom,  that  savours  strongly  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  whenever 
any  stones  fall  from  the  moon,  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  sure  to  tumble  into  New  England. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Which  records  the  rite  and  renown  of  a  valiant  Com- 
mander,- showing  that  a  Man,  like  a  bladder,  may  hi 
puffed  up  to  greatness  and  importance  6jr  mere  wind. 

When  treating  of  those  tempestuous  times,  the 
unknown   writer  of  the  Stuyvesant   manuscript 
breaks  out  into  a  vehement  apostrophe,  in  praise 
of  the  good  St.   Nicholas  ;  to  whose  protecting 
care  he  entirely  ascribes  the  strange  dissensions 
that  broke  out  in  the  council  of  the  Amphyctions, 
and  the  direful  witchcraft  that  prevailed  in  the 
east  country  ;  whereby  the  hostile  machinations 
against  the  Nederlanders   were  for  a  time  frus- 
trated, and  his  favourite  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
preserved  from  imminent  peril  and  deadly  warfare. 
Darkness  and  louring  superstition  hung  over  the 
fair  valleys  of  the  east — the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  no  longer  echoed  with  the  sounds  of 
rustic  gaiety — direful  phantoms  and   portentoaf 
apparitions  were  seen  in  the  air — gliding  spectrams 
haunted  every  wild  brook  and  dreary  glen — strange 
voices,  made  by  viewless  forms,  were  heard  n 
desert  solitudes — and  the  border  towns  were  so 
occupied  in  detecting  and  punishing  the  knowing 
old  women  that  had  produced  these  alarming  ap- 
pearances, that  for  a  while  the  province  of  Nieuw 
Nederlandts  and  its  inhabitants  were  totally  for- 
gotten. 

The  great  Peter,  therefore,  finding  that  nothing 
was  to  l>e  immediately  apprehended  from  his 
eastern  neighbours,  turned  himself  about,  with  ft 

f>raiscworthy  vigilance  that  ever  distinguished 
)im,  to  put" a  stop  to  the  insults  of  the  Swedes. 
These  freebooters,  my  attentive  reader  will  recol- 
lect, had  begun  to  be  very  troublesome  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Teerr, 
having  set  the  proclamations  of  that  doughty  little 
governor  at  naught,  and  put  the  intrepid  Js* 
Jansen  Al  pen  dam  to  a  perfect  nonplus ! 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  however,  as  has  already  bees 
shown,  was  a  governor  of  different  habits  and 
turn  of  mind.  Without  more  ado,  he  immediately 
issued  orders  for  raising  a  corps  of  troops  to  fa* 
stationed  on  the  southern  frontier,  tinder  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier-general  Jacobus  Von  Poffes- 
burgh.  This  illustrious  warrior  had  risen  to  great 
importance  during  the  reign  of  Wilhelmua  Kieft ; 
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and,  if  histories  speak  true,  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  the  hapless  Van  Curlet,  when  he  and  his 
ragged  regiment  were  inhumanly  kicked  out  of 
Fort  Goed  Hoop  by  the  Yankees.  In  consequence 
of  having  been  in  such  a  "memorable  affair," 
and  of  having  received  more  wounds  on  a  certain 
honourable  part,  that  shall  be  nameless,  than  any 
of  his  comrades,  he  was  ever  after  considered  as 
a  hero,  who  had  "  seen  some  service."  Certain 
it  is,  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  and 
friendship  of  William  the  Testy ;  who  would  sit 
for  hours,  and  listen  with  wonder  to  his  gunpowder 
narratives  of  surprising  victories — he  had  never 
gained  ;  and  dreadful  battles — from  which  he  had 
run  away :  and  the  governor  was  once  heard  to 
declare,  that  had  he  lived  in  ancient  times,  he 
might  unquestionably  have  claimed  the  armour  of 
Achilles — being  not  merely,  like  Ajax,  a  mighty 
blustering  man  of  battle ;  but  in  the  cabinet  a 
second  Ulysses,  that  is  to  say,  very  valiant  of 
speech,  and  long-winded — all  which,  as  nobody  in 
New- Amsterdam  knew  aught  of  the  ancient  heroes 
in  question,  passed  totally  uncontradicted. 

It  was  tropically  observed  by  honest  old  Socrates, 
that  Heaven  had  infused  in  some  men  at  their 
birth  a  portion  of  intellectual  gold :  into  others  of 
intellectual  silver  ;  while  others  were  bounteously 
furnished  out  with  abundance  of  brass  and  iron. 
Now,  of  this  last  class  was  undoubtedly  the  great 
General  Yon  Poffenburgh,  and  from  the  display 
he  continually  made  thereof,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  dame  Nature,  who  will  sometimes  be 
partial,  had  blessed  him  with  enough  of  those 
valuable  materials  to  have  fitted  up  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary braziers.  But  what  is  most  to  be  admired 
is,  that  he  contrived  to  pass  off  all  his  brass  and 
copper  upon  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  who  was  no  great 
judge  of  base  coin,  as  pure  and  genuine  gold.  The 
consequence  was,  that  upon  the  resignation  of 
Jacobus  Van  Curlet,  who,  after  the  loss  of  Fort 
Goed  Hoop,  retired  like  a  veteran  general,  to  live 
under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  the  mighty  "  copper 
captain  "  was  promoted  to  his  station.  This  he 
filled  with  great  importance,  always  6tyling  him- 
self "  commander-  in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
New  Netherlands]; "  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
armies,  or  rather  army,  consisted  of  a  handful  of 
hen-stealing,  bottle-bruising  ragamuffins. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  warrior  appointed 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  defend  his  southern  fron- 
tier ;  nor  may  it  be  uninteresting  to  my  reader 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  his  person.  •  He  was  not  very 
tall,  but  notwithstanding,  a  huge  full-bodied  man, 
whose  bulk  did  not  so  much  arise  from  his  being 
fat  as  windy  ;  being  so  completely  inflated  with 
his  own  importance,  that  he  resembled  one  of  those 
hags  of  wind  which  JEolus,  in  an  incredible  fit 
of  generosity,  gave  to  that  wandering  warrior 
Ulysses. 

His  dress  comported  with  his  character,  for  lie 
had  almost  as  much  brass  and  copper  without,  as 
Nature  had  stored  away  within.  His  coat  was 
crossed  and  slashed,  and  carbonadoed  with  stripes 
of  copper  lace,  and  swathed  round  the  body  with 
a  crimson  sash,  of  the  size  and  texture  of  a  fishing 
_  net,  doubtless  to  keep  his  valiant  heart  from 
bursting  through  his  ribs.  His  head  and  whiskers 
were  profusely  powdered,  from  the  midst  of  which 
bis  full-blooded  face  glowed  like  a  fiery  furnace  ; 
and  his  magnanimous  soul  seemed  ready  to  bounce 


out  at  a  pair  of  large  glassy  blinking  eyes,  which 
projected  like  those  of  a  lobster. 

I  swear  to  thee,  worthy  reader,  if  report  belie 
not  this  warrior,  I  would  give  all  the  money  in  my 
pocket  to  have  seen  him  accoutred  cap-A-pie  in 
martial  array — booted  to  the  middle — sashed  to 
the  chin — collared  to  the  ears — whiskered  to  the 
teeth — crowned  with  an  overshadowing  cocked 
hat,  and  girded  with  a  leathern  belt  ten  inches 
broad,  from  which  trailed  a  falchion,  of  a  length 
that  I  dare  not  mention.  Thus  equipped,  he 
strutted  about  as  bitter  looking  a  man  of  war  as 
the  far  famed  More  of  More  Hall,  when  he  sallied 
forth,  armed  at  all  points,  to  slay  the  dragon  of 
Wantley  \ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  great  endowments  and 
transcendant  qualities  of  this  renowned  general, 
I  must  confess  he  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
man  that  the  gallant  Peter  would  have  chosen  to 
command  his  troops— but  the  truth  is,  that  in 
those  days  the  province  did  not  abound,  as  at 
present,  in  great  military  characters  ;  who,  like 
so  many  Cincinnatuses,  people  every  little  village- 
marshalling  out  cabbages  instead  of  soldiers,  and 
signalising  themselves  m  the  corn-field  instead  of 
the  field  of  battle :  who  have  surrendered  the 
toils  of  war  for  the  more  useful  but  inglorious  arts 
of  peace !  and  so  blended  the  laurel  with  the 
olive,  that  you  may  have  a  general  for  a  landlord, 
a  colonel  for  a  stage-driver,  and  your  horse  shod 
by  a  valiant  *  captain  of  volunteers."  Neither 
had  Peter  Stuyvesant  an  opportunity  of  choosing, 
like  modern  rulers,  from  a  loyal  band  of  editors 
of  newspapers — no  mention  being  made  in  the 
histories  of  the  times  of  any  such  class  of  merce- 
naries being  retained  in  pay  by  government,  either 
as  trumpeters,  champions,  or  body-guards.  The 
redoubtable  General  Yon  Poffenburgh,  therefore, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  levied 
troops,  chiefly  because  there  were  no  competitors 
for  the  station,  and  partly  because  it  would  have 
been  a  breach  of  military  etiquette,  to  have  ap- 
pointed a  younger  officer  over  his  head — an  injus- 
tice which  the  great  Peter  would  have  rather  died 
than  have  committed. 

No  sooner  did  this  thrice  valiant  copper  captain 
receive  marching  orders,  than  he  conducted  his 
army  undauntedly  to  the  southern  frontier ; 
through  wild  lands  and  savage  deserts,  over  insur- 
mountable mountains,  across  impassable  floods, 
and  through  impenetrable  forests  ;  encountering 
more  perils,  according  to  his  own  account,  than 
did  ever  the  great  Xenophon  in  his  far-famed 
retreat  with  his  ten  thousand  Grecians.  All  this 
accomplished,  he  established  on  the  South  (or 
Delaware)  river  a  redoubtable  redoubt,  named 
Fort  Casimir,  in  honour  of  a  favourite  pair  of 
brimstone-coloured  trunk  breeches  of  the  go- 
vernor. As  this  fort  will  be  found  to  give  rise  to 
very  important  and  interesting  events,  it  may  be 
worth   while  to  notice,  that  it  was  afterwards 

i  "  Had  you  but  seen  him  in  this  dress, 
How  fierce  he  looked  and  how  big  ; 
You  would  have  thought  him  for  to  bo 
Some  Egyptian  Porcupig. 

"  He  frighted  all,  cats,  dogs  and  all, 
Each  cow,  each  horse,  and  each  hog  ; 

For  fear  thsar  did  flee,  for  they  took  him  to  be 
Some  strange  outlandish  hedge-hog." 

Ballad  of  Drag,  of  Want. 
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called  Nieuw-Amstel,  and  was  the  original  germ 
of  the  preeent  flourishing  town  of  New-Castle, 
an  appellation  erroneously  substituted  for  No 
Cattle,  there  neither  being  nor  never  having  been 
a  castle  or  anything  of  the  kind  upon  the  premises. 

The  Swedes  did  not  suffer  tamely  this  menacing 
movement  of  the  Nederlanders  ;  on  the  contrary 
Jan  Prints,  at  that  time  governor  of  New  Sweden, 
issued  a  protest  against  what  he  termed  an  en- 
croachment upon  his  jurisdiction.  But  the  gallant 
Yon  Poffenburgh  had  become  too  well  versed  in 
the  nature  of  proclamations  and  protests,  while 
he  served  under  William  the  Testy,  to  be  in  *ny 
wise  daunted  by  such  paper  warfare.  His  for- 
tress being  finished,  it  would  have  done  any  man's 
heart  good  to  behold  into  what  a  magnitude  he 
immediately  swelled.  He  would  stride  m  and  out 
a  dozen  times  a-day,  surveying  it  in  front  and  in 
rear;  and  on  this  side  and  on  that — Then  would  he 
dress  himself  in  full  regimentals,  and  strut  back- 
wards and  forwards,  for  hours  together,  on  the 
top  of  his  little  rampart — like  a  vain-glorious 
cock-pigeon  vapouring  on  the  top  of  his  coop.  In 
a  word,  unless  my  readers  have  noticed,  with 
curious  eye,  the  petty  commander  of  one  of  our 
little,  snivelling,  military  posts,  swelling  with  all 
the  vanity  of  new  regimentals,  and  the  pomposity 
derived  from  commanding  a  handful  of  tatterde- 
malions, I  despair  of  giving  them  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  prodigious  dignity  of  General  Von 
Poffenburgh. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  delectable  romance  of 
Pierce  Forest,  that  a  young  knight,  being  dubbed 
by  king  Alexander,  did  incontinently  gallop  into 
an  adjoining  forest,  and  belaboured  the  trees  with 
such  might  and  main  that  the  whole  court  was 
convinced  that  he  was  the  most  potent  and  coura- 
geous gentleman  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  like 
manner  the  great  Von  Poffenburgh  would  ease  off 
that  valorous  spleen,  which  like  wind  is  so  apt  to 
grow  unruly  in  the  stomachs  of  new-made  soldiers, 
impelling  them  to  box-lobby  brawls,  and  broken- 
headed  quarrels. — For  at  such  times,  when  ho 
found  his  martial  spirit  waxing  hot  within  him, 
he  would  prudently  sally  forth  into  the  fields,  and 
lugging  out  his  trusty  sabre,  would  lay  about  him 
most  lustily,  decapitating  cabbages  by  platoons , 
hewing  down  whole  phalanxes  of  sun-flowers, 
which  he  termed  gigantic  Swedes ;  and  if,  per- 
adventure,  he  espied  a  colony  of  honest  big-belled 
pumpkins  quietly  basking  themselves  in  the  sun, 
u  Ah,  caitiff  Yankees,"  would  he  roar,  "  have  I 
caught  ye  at  last ! " — so  saying,  with  one  sweep  of 
his  8 word,  he  would  cleave  the  unhappy  vegeta- 
bles from  their  chins  to  their  waistbands :  by  which 
warlike  havoc  his  choler  being  in  some  sort 
allayed,  he  would  return  to  his  garrison  with  a 
full  conviction,  that  he  was  a  very  miracle  of 
military  prowess. 

The  next  ambition  of  General  Voh  Poffenburgh 
was  to  be  thought  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Well 
knowing  that  discipline  is  the  soul  of  all  military 
enterprise,  he  enforced  it  with  the  most  rigo- 
rous precision  ;  obliging  every  man  to  turn  out 
his  toes,  and  hold  up  his  head  on  parade  ;  and 
prescribing  the  breadth  of  their  ruffles  to  all  such 
as  had  any  shirts  to  their  backs. 

Having  one  day,  in  the  course  of  his  devout 
researches  in  the  Bible  (for  the  pious  JSneas  him- 
self could  not  exceed  him  in  outward 


encountered   the  history  of   Absalom   and  his 
melancholy  end,  the  general,  in  an  evil  hour, 
issued   orders  for   cropping  the    hair  of   both 
officers  and  men  throughout  the  garrison.    Now 
it  came  to  pass,  that  among  his  officers  was  one 
Kildermeester  ;  a  sturdy  veteran,  who  had  che- 
rished, through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  a  rugged 
mop  of  hair,  not  a  little  resembling  the  shag  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog ;  terminating  with  an  immode- 
rate queue,  like  the  handle  of  a  frying-pan  ;  and 
queued  so  tightly  to  his  head,  that  his  eyes  and 
mouth  generally  stood  ajar,  and  his  eyebrows 
were  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  his  forehead.    It 
may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  possessor  of 
so  goodly  an  appendage  would  resist  with  abhor- 
rence an  order  condemning  it  to  the  shears— 
Samson  himself  could  not  have  held  his  loekt 
more  sacred— and  on  hearing  the  general  orden, 
he  discharged  a  tempest  of  veteran,  soldier-Eke 
oaths,  and  dunder  and  bKxnms    swore  he  wosld 
break  any  man's  head  who  attempted  to  meddle 
with  his  tail— queued  it  stiffer  than  ever,  and 
whisked  it  about  the  garrison  as  fiercely  as  the 
tail  of  a  crocodile. 

The  eel-skin  queue  of  old  Kildermeester  became 
instantly  an  aflhn*  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
commander-in-chief  was  too  enlightened  an  officer 
not  to  perceive  that  the  discipline  of  the  garrison, 
the  subordination  and  good  order  of  the  armiet  of 
the  Nieuw  Nedermndts,  the  consequent  safety  of 
the  whole  province,  and  ultimately  the  dignity  and 
prosperity  of  their  high  nrightmeases,  the  lord* 
states-general,  but  above  all,  the  dignity  of  the 
great  General  Yon  Poffenburgh — all  miperionriy 
demanded  the  docking  of  that  stubborn  queue. 
He  therefore  determined  that  old  Kildeimeester 
should  be  publicly  shorn  of  his  glories  in  presence 
of  the  whole  garrison — the  old  man  as  resohiteh 
stood  on  the  defensive— whereupon  the  general, 
as  became  a  great  man,  was  highly  exasperated, 
and  the  offender  was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  court 
martial  for  mutiny,  desertion,  and  all  the  other 
list  of  offences  noticed  in  the  articles  of  war,  end- 
ing with  a  "videlicet,  in  wearing  an  eel-skin  queue, 
three  feet  long,  contrary  to  orders." — Then  cane 
on  arraignments,  and  trials,  and  pleadings,  and 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment  about  ton 
unfortunate  queue.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
commander  of  a  distant  frontier  post  has  the 
power  of  acting  pretty  much  after  his  own  wiD, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  veteran  would 
have  been  hanged,  or  shot  at  least,  had  he  sot 
luckily  fallen  ill  of  a  fever,  through  mere  chagrin 
and  mortification — and  most  flagitiously  deserted 
from  earthly  command,  with  his  beloved  locks 
unviolated.  His  obstinacy  remained  unshaken  to 
the  very  last  moment,  when  he  directed  that  he 
should  be  carried  to  his  grave  with  his  eel-akin 
queue  sticking  out  of  a  hole  in  his  coffin. 

This  magnanimous  affair  obtained  the  general 
great  credit  as  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  but  it 
is  hinted  that  he  was  ever  after  subject  to  had 
dreams,  and  fearful  visitations  in  the  night— 
when  the  grisly  spectrum  of  old  Kildermeester 
would  stand  sentinel  by  the  bedside,  erect  as  a 
pump,  his  enormous  queue  strutting  out  like  ma 
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BOOK   SIXTH. 

COJfTAIKIXG  THE  SECOND   PART  OF   THE  REIGN  OF   PETER   THE   HEADSTRONG,  AND   HIS  OALULXT 


ACHIEVEMENTS  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  is  exhibited  a  warlike  Portrait  of  the  great  Peter 
— and  how  General  Von  Pqffenburgh  distinguished  Mm- 
self  at  Fort  Casimir. 

Hitherto,  most  venerable  and  courteous  reader, 
have  I  shown  thee  the  administration  of  the  valo- 
rous Stuyvesant,  under  the  mild  moonshine  of 
peace,  or  rather  the  grim  tranquillity  of  awful 
expectation ;  but  now  the  war-drum  rumbles  from 
afar,  the  brazen  trumpet  brays  its  thrilling  note, 
and  the  rude  clash  of  hostile  arms  speaks  fearful 
prophecies  of  coming  troubles.  The  gallant  war- 
rior starts  from  soft  repose,  from  golden  visions, 
and  voluptuous  ease ;  where,  in  the  dulcet u  piping 
time  of  peace,"  he  sought  sweet  solace  after  all 
his  toils.  No  more,  in  beauty's  siren  lap  reclined, 
lie  weaves  fair  garlands  for  his  lady's  brows ;  no 
more  entwines  with  flowers  his  shining  sword ; 
nor  through  the  livelong  lazy  summer's  day  chants 
forth  his  love-sick  soul  in  madrigals.  To  manhood 
roused,  he  spurns  the  amorous  flute ;  doffs  from 
his  brawny  back  the  robe  of  peace,  and  clothes  his 

Cpered  limbs  in  panoply  of  steel.  O'er  his  dark 
r,  where  late  the  myrtle  waved — where  wanton 
roses  breathed  enervate  love — he  rears  the  beam- 
ing casque  and  nodding  plume ;  grasps  the  bright 
•meld,  and  shakes  the  ponderous  knee ;  or  mounts 
with  eager  pride  his  fiery  steed,  and  burns  for 
deeds  of  glorious  chivalry  1 

Bat  son,  worthy  reader  1  I  would  not  have  you 
imaghw  that  any  preux  chevalier,  thus  hideously 
begirt  with  iron,  existed  in  the  city  of  New  Am- 
'  aterdam,  This  is  but  a  lofty  and  gigantic  mode 
in  which  heroic  writers  always  talk  of  war,  thereby 
to  give  it  a  noble  and  imposing  aspect,  equipping 
our  warriors  with  bucklers,  helms,  and  lances,  and 
such  like  outlandish  and  obsolete  weapons,  the 
like  which  perchance  they  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of ;  in  the  same  manner  that  a  cunning  statuary 
arrays  a  modern  general  or  an  admiral  in  the 
accoutrements  of  a  Ctesar  or  an  Alexander.  The 
simple  truth  then  of  all  this  oratorical  flourish  is 
this— -that  the  valiant  Peter  Stuyvesant,  all  of  a 
sodden,  found  it  necessary  to  scour  his  trusty 
blade,  which  too  long  had  rusted  in  its  scabbard, 
and  prepare  himself  to  undergo  those  hardy  toils 
of  war,  in  which  his  mighty  soul  so  much  delighted. 

Methinks  I  at  this  moment  behold  him  in  my 
imagination — or  rather,  I  behold  his  goodly  por- 
trait, which  still  hangs  up  in  the  family  mansion 
of  the  Stuyvesants,  arrayed  in  all  the  terrors  of 
a  true  Dutch  general.  His  regimental  coat  of 
German  bine,  gorgeously  decorated  with  a  goodly 
■bow  of  large  brass  buttons,  reaching  from  his 
waistband  to  his  chin ;  the  voluminous  skirts 
tamed  up  at  the  corners,  and  separating  gallantly 
behind,  so  as  to  display  the  seat  of  a  sumptuous 
pair  of  brimstone-coloured  trunk  breeches:  a  grace- 
ful style  still  prevalent  among  the  warriors  of  our 
day,  and  which  is  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
ancient  heroes,  who  scorned  to  defend  themselves 
in  rear.    His  face  rendered  exceedingly  terrible 


and  warlike  by  a  pair  of  black  mustachios ;  his 
hair  strutting  out  on  each  side  in  stiffly  poma- 
tumed ear-locks,  and  descending  in  a  rat-tail 
queue  below  his  waist ;  a  shining  stock  of  black 
leather  supporting  his  chin,  and  a  little,  but  fierce 
cocked  hat,  stuck  with  a  gallant  and  fiery  air  over 
his  left  eye.  Such  was  the  chivalric  port  of  Peter 
the  Headstrong ;  and  when  he  made  a  sudden 
halt,  planting  himself  firmly  on  his  solid  supporter,. 
with  his  wooden  leg,  inlaid  with  silver,  a  little  in 
advance,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  position,  his 
right  hand  grasping  a  gold-headed  cane,  his  left 
resting  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword  ;  his  head 
dressing,  spiritedly  to  the  right,  with  a  most 
appalling  and  hard-favoured  frown  upon  his  brow 
— he  presented  altogether  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding, bitter-looking,  and  soldier-like  figures, 
that  ever  strutted  upon  canvas.  Proceed  we  now 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  warlike  preparation. 

The  encroaching  disposition  of  tho  Swedes,  on 
the  South  or  Delaware  river,  has  been  duly  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Testy.  These  encroachments,  having  been 
endured  with  that  heroic  magnanimity  which  is 
the  corner-stone,  or  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
left-hand  neighbour  of  true  courage,  had  been 
repeated  and  wickedly  aggravated. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  of  that  class  of  cunning 
pretenders  to  Christianity  who  read  the  bible 
upside  down,  whenever  it  interferes  with  their 
interests,  inverted  the  golden  maxim  ;  and  when 
their  neighbour  suffered  them  to  smite  him  on 
the  one  cheek,  they  generally  smote  him  on  the 
other  also,  whether  turned  to  them  or  not  Their 
repeated  aggressions  had  been  among  the  nume- 
rous sources  of  vexation  that  conspired  to  keep 
the  irritable  sensibilities  of  Wilhelnius  Kieft  in  a 
constant  fever ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  he  had  always  a 
hundred  things  to  do  at  once,  that  he  did  not  take 
such  unrelenting  vengeance  as  their  offences 
merited.  But  they  had  now  a  chieftain  of  a 
different  character  to  deal  with  ;  and  they  were 
soon  guilty  of  a  piece  of  treachery,  tliat  threw  tiia 
honest  blood  in  a  ferment,  and  precluded  all 
further  sufferance. 

Printz,  the  governor  of  "the  province  of  Ttfcw 
Sweden,  being  either  deceased  or  removed,  for  of 
this  fact  some  uncertainty  exists,  was  succeeded 
by  Jan  Risingh,  a  gigantic  Swede  ;  and  who,  had 
he  not  been  rather  knock-kneed  and  splay-footed, 
might  have,  served  for  the  model  of  a  Samson  or 
a  Hercules.  He  was  no  less  rapacious  than 
mighty,  and  withal  as  crafty  as  he  was  rapacious  ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  had  he 
lived  some  four  or  five  centuries  before,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  those  wicked  giants,  who  took  such 
a  cruel  pleasure  in  pocketing  distressed  damsels, 
when  gadding  about  the  world ;  and  locking  them 
up  in  enchanted  castles,  without  a  toilet,  a  change 
of  linen,  or  anv  other  convenience.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  enormities,  they  fell  under  the 
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high  displeasure  of  chivalry,  and  all  true,  loyal, 
and  gallant  knights  were  instructed  to  attack  and 
slay  outright  any  miscreant  they  might  happen 
to  find,  above  Mix  feet  high  ;  which  is  doubtless 
one  reason  that  the  race  of  large  men  is  nearly 
extinct,  and  the  generations  of  latter  ages  so 
exceeding  small. 

No  sooner  did  Governor  Risingh  enter  upon  his 
office,  than  he  immediately  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
important  ]>ost  of  Fort  Casimir,  and  formed  the 
righteous  resolution  of  taking  it  into  his  possession. 
The  only  thing  that  remained  to  consider  was  the 
mode  of  carrying  his  resolution  into  effect :  and 
here  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
exhibited  a  humanity  rarely  to  be  met  with  among 
leaders,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in 
modern  times,  excepting  among  the  English,  in 
their  glorious  affair  at  Copenhagen.  Willing  to 
S{>are  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  miseries  of 
open  warfare,  he  benevolently  shunned  every 
thing  like  avowed  hostility  or  regular  siege,  and 
resorted  to  the  less  glorious  but  more  merciful 
expedient  of  treachery. 

Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  paying  a  neigh- 
hourly  visit  to  General  Von  Poffcnburgh,  at  his 
new  post  of  Fort  Casimir,  he  made  requisite  pre- 
paration, sailed  in  great  state  up  the  Delaware, 
displayed  his  flag  with  the  most  ceremonious 
punctilio,  and  honoured  the  fortress  with  a  royal 
salute,  previous  to  dropping  anchor.  The  unusual 
noise  awakened  a  veteran  Dutch  sentinel,  who 
was  napping  faithfully  at  his  post,  and  who  having 
suffered  his  match  to  go  out,  contrived  to  return 
the  compliment,  by  discharging  his  rusty  musket 
with  the  spark  of  a  pipe,  which  ho  borrowed  from 
one  of  his  comrades.  The  salute  indeed  would 
have  l>een  answered  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  had 
they  not  unfortunately  been  out  of  order,  and  the 
magazine  deficient  in  ammunition — accidents  to 
which  forts  have  in  all  ages  been  liable,  and  which 
were  the  more  excusable  in  the  present  instance, 
as  Fort  Casimir  hud  only  been  erected  about  two 
years,  and  General  Von  Poffcnburgh,  its  mighty 
commander,  liad  been  fully  occupied  with  matters 
of  much  greater  importance. 

Risingh,  highly  satisfied  with  this  courteous 
reply  to  his  salute,  treated  the  fort  to  a  second, 
for  he  well  knew  its  commander  was  marvellously 
delighted  with  these  little  ceremonials,  which  he 
considered  as  so  many  acts  of  homage  paid  to  his 
greatness.  He  then  landed  in  great  state,  attend- 
ed by  a  suite  of  thirty  men — a  prodigious  and  vain- 
glorious retinue,  for  a  petty  governor  of  a  petty 
settlement,  in  those  days  of  primitive  simplicity  ; 
and  to  the  full  as  great  an  army  as  generally 
Bwells  the  pomp  and  marches  in  the  rear  of  our 
frontier  commanders  at  the  present  day. 

The  number  in  fact  might  have  awakened  sus- 
picion, had  not  the  mind  of  the  great  Von  Poffcn- 
burgh been  so  completely  engrossed  with  an  all- 
pervading  idea  of  himself,  that  he  had  not  room 
to  admit  a  thought  besides.  In  fact  he  considered 
the  concourse  of  Risingh 's  followers  as  a  compli- 
ment to  himself — so  apt  are  great  men  to  stand 
between  themselves  and  the  sun,  and  completely 
eclipse  the  truth  by  their  own  shadow. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  much  General 
Von  Poffenburgh  was  flattered  by  a  visit  from  so 
august  a  personage  ;  his  only  embarrassment 
was,  how  he  should  receive  him  in  such  a  maimer 


as  to  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  make 
the  most  advantageous   impression.     The  main 
guard  was  ordered  immediately  to  torn  out,  and 
the  arms  and  regimentals  (of  which  the  garrison 
possessed  full  half  a  dozen  suits)  were  equally 
distributed  among  the  soldiers.      One  tall  lank 
fellow  appeared  in  a  coat  intended  for  a  small 
man,  the  skirts  of  which  reached  a  little  below 
his  waist,  the  buttons  were  between  his  shoulders, 
and  the  sleeves  half  way  to  his  wrists,  so  that  Ins 
hands  looked  like  a  couple  of  huge  spades  ;  and 
the  coat  not  being  large  enough  to  meet  in  front, 
was  linked  together  by  loops,  made  of  a  pair  of 
red  worsted  garters.    Another  had  an  old  cocked 
hat,  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  decorated 
with  a  bunch  of  cock's  tails — a  third  had  a  pair  of 
rusty  gaiters  hanging  about  his  heels— while  a 
fourth,  who  was  a  short  duck-legged  little  Trojan, 
was  equipped  in  a  huge  pair  of  the  general's  cast- 
off  breeches,  which  he  held  up  with  one  hand, 
while  he  grasped  his  firelock  with  the  other.    The 
rest  were  accoutred  in  similar  style,  excepting 
three  graceless  ragamuffins,  who  had  no  shirts, 
and  but  a  pair  and  half  of  breeches  between  them, 
wherefore  they  were  sent  to  the  black-hole,  to 
keep  them  out  of  view.    There  is  nothing  in 
which  the  talents  of  a  prudent  commander  are 
more  completely  testified  than   in  thus  setting 
matters  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  it  ia 
for  this  reason  that  our  frontier  posts  at  the 
present  day  (that  of  Niagara  for  example)  dis- 
play their  best  suit  of  regimentals  on  the  back  of 
the  sentinel  who  stands  in  sight  of  travellers. 

His  men  being  thus  gallantly  arrayed, — those 
who  lacked  muskets  shouldering  spades  and  pick- 
axes, and  every  man  being  ordered  to  tuck  in  hii 
shirt  tail  and  pull  up  his  brogues,  General  Von 
Poffenburgh  first  took  a  sturdy  draught  of  foam- 
ing ale,  which,  like  the  magnanimous  More  of 
More-hall1,  was  his  invariable  practice  on  all 
great  occasions  ;  which  done,  he  put  himself  at 
their  head,  ordered  the  pine  planks,  which  served 
as  a  drawbridge,  to  be  laid  down,  and  issued  forth 
from  his  castle,  like  a  mighty  giant,  just  refreshed 
with  wine.  But  when  the  two  heroes  met,  then 
began  a  scene  of  warlike  parade  and  chivalrie 
courtesy  that  beggars  all  description.  Risingh, 
who,  as  I  before  hinted,  was  a  shrewd,  cunning 
politician,  and  had  grown  grey  much  before  hb 
time,  in  consequence  of  his  craftiness,  saw  at  one 
glance  the  ruling  passion  of  the  great  Von  Poffen- 
burgh, and  humoured  him  in  all  his  valorous 
fantasies. 

Their  detachments  were  accordingly  drawn  up 
in  front  of  each  other ;  they  carried  arms,  and 
they  presented  arms  ;  they  gave  the  standing  salute 
and  the  passing  salute  : — they  rolled  their  drums, 
they  flourished  their  fifes,  and  they  waved  their 
colours — they  faced  to  the  left,  and  they  faced  to 
the  right,  and  they  faced  to  the  right-about : — 
they  wheeled  forward,  and  they  wheeled  back' 
ward,  and  they  wheeled  into  fchelon  :  —  they 
marched,  and  they  counter-marched,  by  grand 
divisions,  by  single  divisions,  and  by  subdrnskas 
— by  platoons,  by  sections,  and  by  files — in  quick 
time,  in  slow  time,  and  in  no  tune  at  all :  for. 


i  " as  soon  as  he  rose. 

To  make  him  strong  and  mighty, 
He  drank,  by  the  tale,  six  pots  of  ale. 
And  a  quart  of  aqua  vitak" 
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having  gone  through  all  the  evolutions  of  two 
great  armies,  including  the  eighteen  manoeuvres 
of  Dundas  ;  having  exhausted  all  that  they  could 
recollect  or  imagine  of  military  tactics,  including 
sundry  strange  and  irregular  evolutions,  the  like 
of  which  were  never  seen  before  or  since,  except- 
ing among  certain  of  our  newly  raised  militia — 
the  two  great  commanders  and  their  respective 
troops  came  at  length  to  a  dead  halt,  completely 
exhausted  by  the  toils  of  war.  Never  did  two 
valiant  train-band  captains,  or  two  buskined 
theatric  heroes,  in  the  renowned  tragedies  of 
Pizarro,  Tom  Thumb,  or  any  other  heroical  and 
fighting  tragedy,  marshal  their  gallows-looking, 
duck-legged,  heavy-heeled  myrmidons,  with  more 
glory  and  self-admiration. 

These  military  compliments  being  finished, 
General  Von  Poffenburgh  escorted  his  illustrious 
visitor,  with  great  ceremony,  into  the  fort ; 
attended  him  throughout  the  fortifications  ;  show- 
ed him  the  horn- works,  crown-works,  half-moons, 
and  various  other  out- works  ;  or  rather  the  places 
where  they  ought  to  be  erected  ;  and  where  they 
might  be  erected  if  he  pleased ;  plainly  demon- 
strating that  it  was  a  place  of  "  £reat  capability," 
and  though  at  present  but  a  little  redoubt,  yet 
that  it  evidently  was  a  formidable  fortress  in 
embryo.  This  survey  over,  he  next  had  the 
whole  garrison  put  under  arms,  exercised  and 
reviewed,  and  concluded  by  ordering  the  three 
bridewell  birds  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  black  hole, 
brought  up  to  the  halberts,  and  soundly  flogged 
for  the  amusement  of  his  visitor,  and  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  a  great  disciplinarian. 

There  is  no  error  more  dangerous  than  for  a 
commander  to  make  known  the  strength,  or  as, 
in  the  present  case,  the  weakness  of  his  garrison  ; 
this  will  be  exemplified  before  I  have  arrived  to 
an  end  of  my  present  story,  which  thus  carries  its 
moral,  like  a  roasted  goose  his  pudding,  in  the 
very  middle.  The  cunning  Risingh,  while  he 
pretended  to  be  struck  dumb  outright,  with  the 
puissance  of  the  great  Yon  Poffenburgh,  took 
silent  note  of  the  incompetency  of  his  garrison, 
of  which  he  gave  a  hint  >to  his  trusty  followers, 
who  tipped  each  other  the  wink,  and  laughed  most 
obstreperously — in  their  sleeves. 

The  inspection,  review,  and  flogging,  being  con- 
cluded, the  party  adjourned  to  the  table ;  for  among 
his  other  great  qualities,  the  general  was  remark- 
ably addicted  to  huge  entertainments,  or  rather 
carousals  ;  and  in  one  afternoon's  campaign  would 
leave  more  dead  men  on  the  field  than  he  ever  did 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  military  career.  Many 
bulletins  of  these  bloodless  victories  do  still  remain 
on  record  ;  and  the  whole  province  was  once 
thrown  in  amaze  by  the  return  of  one  of  his  cam- 
paigns ;  wherein  it  was  stated,  that  though,  like 
Captain  Bobadil,  he  had  only  twenty  men  to  back 
him,  yet,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  he  had 
conquered  and  utterly  annihilated  sixty  oxen, 
ninety  hogs,  one  hundred  sheep,  ten  thousand 
cabbages,  one  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  kilderkins  of  small  beer,  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  pipes, 
seventy-eight  pounds  of  sugar  plums,  and  forty 
bars  of  iron,  besides  sundry  small  meats,  game, 
poultry,  and  garden  stuff :  an  achievement  unpa- 
ralleled since  the  days  of  Pantagruel  and  his  all- 
devouring  army ;  and  which  showed  that  it  was 


only  necessary  to  let  bellipotent  Von  Poffenburgh 
and  his  garrison  loose  in  an  enemy's  country,  and 
in  a  little  while  they  would  breed  a  famine,  and 
starve  all  the  inhabitants. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  general  received 
the  first  intimation  of  the  visit  of  Governor  Risingh, 
than  he  ordered  a  great  dinner  to  be  prepared; 
and  privately  sent  out  a  detachment  of  his  most 
experienced  veterans  to  rob  all  the  hen-roosts  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  lay  the  pig-sties  under 
contribution — a  service  to  which  they  had  been 
long  inured,  and  which  they  discharged  with  such 
incredible  zeal  and  promptitude,  thatithe  garrison  ' 
table  groaned  under  the  weight  of  their  spoils. 

I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  my  readers  could  see 
the  valiant  Von  Poffenburgh,  as  he  presided  at 
the  head  of  the  banquet.  It  was  a  sight  Worth 
beholding  : — there  he  sat,  m  his  greatest  glory, 
surrounded  by  his  solders,  like  that  famous  wine- 
bibber,  Alexander,  whose  thirsty  virtues  he  did 
most  ably  imitate  ;  telling  astounding  stories  of 
his  hair-breadth  adventures  and  heroic  exploits, 
at  which,  though  all  his  auditors  knew  them  to*  be 
most  incontinent  and  outrageous  gasconadoes,  yet 
did  they  cast  up  their  eyes  in  admiration,  and 
utter  many  interjections  of  astonishment.  Nor 
could  the  general  pronounce  anything  that  bore 
the  remotest  semblance  to  a  joke,  but  the  stout 
Risingh  would  strike  his  brawny  fist  upon  the 
table,  till  every  glass  rattled  again,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  and  uttering  gigantic  peals 
of  laughter,  swearing  most  horribly  it  was  the  best 
joke  he  ever  heard  in  his  life.  Thus  all  was  rout 
and  revelry  and  hideous  carousal  within  Fort 
Casimir  ;  and  so  lustily  did  Von  Poffenburgh  ply 
the  bottle,  that  in  less  than  four  short  hours  he 
made  himself  and  his  whole  garrison,  who  all 
sedulously  emulated  the  deeds  of  their  chieftain, 
dead  drunk,  in  singing  songs,  quaffing  bumpers, 
and  drinking  patriotic  toasts,  none  of  which  but 
was  as  long  as  a  Welsh  pedigree,  or  a  plea  in- 
chancery. 

No  sooner  did  things  come  to  this  pass  than  the 
crafty  Risingh  and  his  Swedes,  who  had  cunningly 
kept  themselves  sober,  rose  on  their  entertainers, 
tied  them  neck  and  heels,  and  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  fort,  and  all  its  dependencies,  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  administer- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  all 
the  Dutch  soldiers  who  could  be  made  sober 
enough  to  swallow  it.  Risingh  then  put  the 
fortifications  in  order,  appointed  his  discreet  and 
vigilant  friend  Suen  Scutz,  a  tall,  wind-dried, 
water -drinking  Swede,  to  the  command;  and 
departed,  bearing  with  him  this  truly  amiable 
garrison  and  their  puissant  commander,  who, 
when  brought  to  himself  by  a  sound  drubbing, 
bore  no  little  resemblance  to  a"  deboshed  fish," 
or  bloated  sea-monster,  caught  upon  dry  land. 

The  transportation  of  the  garrison  was*  done  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  New 
Amsterdam ;  for  much  as  the  cunning  Risingh 
exulted  in  his  stratagem,  he  dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  the  sturdy  Peter  Stuyvesant,  whose  name  spread 
as  much  terror  in  the  neighbourhood  as  did  whilom© 
that  of  the  unconquerable  Scanderbeg  among  his 
scurvy  enemies  the  Turks. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Shotting  how  profound  Secret*  are  often  brought  to  tight; 
with  the  proceedings  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  when  he 
heard  of  the  misfortune  of  General  Von  Poffentntrgh. 

Whoever  first  described  common  Fame,  or  Ru- 
mour, a*  belonging  to  the  sager  sex,  was  a  very  owl 
for  shrewdness.  She  has  in  truth  certain  feminine 
qualities  to  an  astonishing  degree  ;  particularly 
that  benevolent  anxiety  to  take  care  of  the  affairs 
of  others,  which  .keeps  her  continually  hunting 
after  secrets,  and  gadding  about  proclaiming 
them.  Whatever  is  done  openly,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  she  takes  but  transient  notice  of ; 
but  whenever  a  transaction  is  done  in  a  corner, 
and  attempted  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery,  then 
her  goddess-ship  is  at  her  wit's  end  to  find  it  out, 
and  takes  a  most  mischievous  and  lady-like  plea- 
sure in  publishing  it  to  the  world.  It  is  this  truly 
feminine  propensity  that  induces  her  continually 
to  be  prying  into  cabinets  of  princes,  listening  at 
the  key-holes  of  senate  chambers,  and  peering 
through  chinks  and  crannies  when  our  worthy 
congress  are  sitting  with  closed  doors,  delibe- 
rating between  a  dozen  excellent  modes  of  ruin- 
ing the  nation.  It  is  this  which  makes  her  so 
obnoxious  to  all  wary  statesmen  and  intriguing 
commanders — sueh  a  stumbling-block  to  private 
negociations  and  secret  expeditions,  which  she 
often  betrays  by  means  and  instruments  which 
never  would  have  been  thought  of  by  any  but  a 
female  head. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  affair  of  Fort 
Casimir.  No  doubt  the  cunning  Risingh  imagined 
that,  by  securing  the  garrison,  he  should  for  a  long 
time  prevent  the  history  of  its  fate  from  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  gallant  Stuyvcsant ;  but  his  exploit 
was  blown  to  the  world  when  he  least  expected 
it,  and  by  one  of  the  last  beings  he  would  ever 
have  suspected  of  enlisting  as  trumpeter  to  the 
wide-mouthed  deity. 

This  was  one  Dirk  Schuiler  (or  Skulker),  a  kind 
of  hanger-on  to  the  garrison,  who  seemed  to  be- 
long to  nobody,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  self-out- 
lawed. He  was  one  of  those  vagabond  cosmopolites, 
who  shark  about  the  world  as  if  they  had  no  right 
or  business  in  it ;  and  who  infest  the  skirts  of 
society,  like  poachers  and  interlopers.  Ever}'  gar- 
rison and  country  village  has  one  or  more  scape- 
goats of  this  kind,  whose  life  is  a  kind  of  enigma, 
whose  existence  is  without  motive,  who  comes  from 
the  Lord  knows  where,  who  lives  the  Lord  knows 
how,  and  seems  to  be  made  for  no  other  earthly 
purpose  but  to  keep  up  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able order  of  Idleness.  This  vagrant  philosopher 
was  supposed  to  have  some  Indian  blood  in  his 
veins,  which  was  manifested  by  a  certain  Indian 
complexion  and  east  of  countenance;  but  more 
especially  by  his  propensities  and  habits.  He  was 
a  tall,  lank  fellow  swift  of  foot,  and  long-winded. 
He  was  generally  equipped  in  a  half  Indian  dress, 
with  belt,  leggings,  and  moccasins.  His  hair  hung 
in  straight  gallows  locks  about  his  ears,  and  added 
not  a  little  to  his  sharking  demeanour.  It  is  an 
old  remark,  that  persons  of  Indian  mixture  are 
half  civilised,  half  savage,  and  half  devil ;  a  third 
half  being  expressly  provided  for  their  particular 
convenience.  It  is  for  similar  reasons,  and  pro- 
bably with  equal  truth,  that  the  back- wood  men  of 


Kentucky  are  styled  half  man,  half  hone,  and 
half  alligator,  by  the  settlers  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  held  accordingly  in  great  respect  and  abhor- 
rence. 

The  above  character  may  have  presented  itself 
to  the  garrison  as  applicable  to  Dirk  Schuiler, 
whom  thev  familiarly  dubbed  Gallows  Dick.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  he  acknowledged  allegiance  to  no 
was  an  utter  enemy  to  work,  holding  it  in  no 
ner  of  estimation;  but  lounged  about  the  fort, 
depending  upon  chance  for  a  subsistence,  getting 
drunk  whenever  he  could  get  liquor,  and  ■*»»n«g 
whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Every  day 
or  two  he  was  sore  to  get  a  sound  rib-roasting  Hoi 
some  of  his  misdemeanours,  which,  however,  as  it 
broke  no  bones,  he  made  very  light  of,  and  scru- 
pled not  to  repeat  the  offence  whenever  anothsr 
opportunity  presented.  Sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  flagrant  villany,  he  would  nhtronfl 
from  the  garrison,  and  be  absent  for  a  month  at  a 
time ;  skulking  about  the  woods  and  swamps,  with 
a  long  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  lying  ia 
ambush  for  game,  or  squatting  himself  dowa  on 
the  edge  of  a  pond  catching  fish  for  hours  together, 
and  bearing  no  little  resemblance  to  that  notable 
bird  ycleped  the  Mud-poke.  When  he  thought 
his  crimes  had  been  forgotten  or  forgiven,  ht 
would  sneak  back  to  the  fort  with  a  bundle  of  skim, 
or  a  bunch  of  poultry,  which  perchance  he  had 
stolen,  and  would  exchange  them  for  liquor,  with 
which,  having  well  soaked  his  carcass,  he  would 
lie  in  the  sun  and  enjoy  all  the  luxurious  indolence 
of  that  swinish  philosopher  Diogenes.  He  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  farm-yards  in  the  country,  into 
which  he  made  fearful  inroads ;  and  sometimes  ht 
would  make  his  sudden  appearance  at  the  garri- 
son at  day-break,  with  the  whole  neighbourhood 
at  his  heels,  like  a  scoundrel  thief  of  a  fox,  de- 
tected in  his  maraudings,  and  hunted  to  his  hole. 
Such  was  this  Dirk  Schuiler;  and  from  the  total 
indifference  he  showed  to  the  world  or  its  concent, 
and  from  bis  truly  Indian  stoicism  and  tacitarmiv, 
no  one  would  ever  have  dreamed  that  he  would 
have  been  the  publisher  of  the  treachery  of  Risingh. 

When  the  carousal  was  going  on,  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  brave  Von  Poffenbnrgh  and  ha 
watchful  garrison,  Dirk  skulked  about  from  roam 
to  room,  being  a  kind  of  privileged  vagrant  or  nst- 
less  hound,  whom  nobody  noticed.  But  though  a 
fellow  of  few  words,  yet,  like  your  taciturn  people, 
his  eyes  and  ears  were  always  open,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  prowiings  he  overheard  the  whole 

Elot  of  the  Swedes.  Dirk  munedmtely  settled  in 
is  own  mind  how  he  should  torn  the  matter  to 
bis  own  advantage.  He  played  the  perfect  jack- 
of-both-sides ;  that  is  to  say,  he  made  a  prise  of 
every  thing  that  came  in  his  reach,  robbed  bom 
parties,  stuck  the  copper-bound  cocked  hat  of  the 
puissant  Von  Poffenburgh  on  his  head,  whipped  a 
huge  pair  of  Risingh's  jack-boots  under  his  arm, 
and  took  to  bis  heels  just  before  the  catastrophe 
and  confusion  at  the  garrison. 

Finding  himself  completely  dislodged  from  bis 
haunt  in  this  quarter,  he  directed  his  night  towardi 
his  native  place,  New  Amsterdam,  from  whemea 
he  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  abscond  precipi- 
tately, in  consequence  ef  misfortune  in  business, 
that  is  to  say,  having  been  detected  in  the  act  of 
eheepHrtealicg.  After  wandering  many  days  in 
the  woods,  toiling  through  swamps,  fording  brooks, 
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swimming  various  rivers,  and  encountering  a  world 
of  hardships,  that  would  have  killed  any  other 
being  but  an  Indian,  a  back-wood  man,  or  the 
devil;  he  at  length  arrived,  half-famished,  and 
lank  as  a  starved  weasel,  at  Coinmunipaw,  where 
he  stole  a  canoe,  -and  paddled  over  to  New  Am- 
sterdam. Immediately  on  landing,  he  repaired  to 
Governor  Stuy  vesant,  and  in  more  words  than  he 
had  ever  spoken  before  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his 
life,  gave  an  account  of  the  disastrous  affair. 

On  receiving  these  direful  tidings,  the  valiant 
Peter  started  from  his  seat,  as  did.  the  stout  King 
Arthur  when  at  u  merry  Garleile,"  the  news  was 
brought  him  of  the  uncourteous  misdeeds  of  the 
«grim  barone" — without  uttering  a  word,  he 
dashed  the  pipe  he  was  smoking  against  the  back 
of  the  chimney,  thrust  a  prodigious  quid  of  negro- 
head  tobacco  into  his  left  cheek,  pulled  up  his 
galligaskins,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
humming,  as  was  customary  with  him  when  in  a 
passion,  a  hideous  north-west  ditty.  But,  as  I 
nave  before  shown,  he  was  not  a  man  to  vent  his 
spleen  in  idle  vapouring.  His  first  measure  after 
the  paroxysm  of  wrath  had  subsided,  was  to  stump 
up  stairs  to  a  huge  wooden  chest,  which  served  as 
his  armoury,  from  whence  he  drew  forth  that 
identical  suit  of  regimentals  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  In  these  portentous  habiliments 
he  arrayed  himself,  like  Achilles  in  the  armour  of 
Vulcan,  maintaining  all  the  while  a  most  appalling 
silence,  knitting  his  brows,  and  drawing  his  breath 
through  his  clenched  teeth.  Being  hastily  equipped, 
he  strode  down  into  the  parlour,  jerked  down  his 
trusty  sword  from  over  the  fire-place,  where  it  was 
usually  suspended ;  but  before  he  girded  it  on  his 
thigh,  he  drew  it  from  its  scabbard,  and  as  his 
eye  coursed  along  the  rusty  blade,  a  grim  smile 
stole  over  his  iron  visage.  It  was  the  first  smile 
that  had  visited  his  countenance  for  five  long  weeks; 
but  every  one  who  beheld  it,  prophesied  that  there 
would  soon  be  warm  work  in  the  province ! 

Thus  armed  at  all  points,  with  grisly  war  de- 
picted in  each  feature,  nis  very  cocked  hat  assum- 
ing an  air  of  uncommon  defiance,  he  instantly  put 
himself  on  the  alert,  and  despatched  Anthony  Van 
Corlear  hither  and  thither,  tnis  way  and  that  way, 
through  all  the  muddy  streets  and  crooked  lanes 
of  the  city,  summoning  by  sound  of  trumpet  his 
trusty  peers  to  assemble  m  instant  council.  This 
done,  by  way  of  expediting  matters,  according  to 
the  custom  of  people  in  a  hurry,  he  kept  in  con- 
tinual bustle  shifting  from  chair  to  chair,  popping 
his  head  out  of  every  window,  and  stumping  up 
and  down  stairs  with  his  wooden  leg  in  such  brisk 
and  incessant  motion,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by 
an  authentic  historian  of  the  times,  the  continual 
clatter  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  the  music  of 
a  cooper  hooping  a  flour-barrel. 

A  summons  so  peremptory,  and  from  a  man  of 
the  governor's  mettle,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ; 
the  sages  forthwith  repaired  to  the  council-cham- 
ber, where  the  gallant  Stuyvesant  entered  in  mar- 
tial style,  and  took  his  chair,  like  another  Charle- 
magne, among  his  Paladins.  The  councillors 
seated  themselves  with  the  utmost  tranquillity, 
and  lighting  their  long  pipes,  gazed  with  unruffled 
composure  on  his  excellency  and  his  regimentals ; 
being,  as  all  councillors  should  be,  not  easily 
flustered,  or  taken  by  surprise.  The  governor 
looking  around  for  a  moment  with  a  lofty  and 


soldier-like  air.  and  resting  one  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sword,  and  flinging  the  other  forth,  in 
a  free  and  spirited  manner,  addressed  them  in  a 
short  but  soul-stirring  harangue. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I,have  not  the  ad- 
vantages of  Livy,Thucvdides,  Plutarch,  and  others 
of  my  predecessors,  who  were  furnished,  as  I  am 
told,  with  the  speeches  of  all  their  great  emperors, 
generals,  and  orators,  taken  down  in  short-hand, 
by  the  most  accurate  stenographers  of  the  time ; 
whereby  they  were  enabled  wonderfully  to  enrich 
their  histories,  and  delight  their  readers  with  sub- 
lime strains  of  eloquence.  Not  having  such  im- 
portant auxiliaries,  I  cannot  possibly  pronounce 
what  was  the  tenor  of  Governor  Stuyvesant's 
speech ; — whether  he  with  maiden  coyness  hinted 
to  his  hearers,  that  "  there  was  a  speck  of  war  in 
the  horizon ;"  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  "  unprofitable  trial  of  which  could  do  each 
other  the  most  harm,"— or  any  other  delicate  con- 
struction of  language,  whereby  the  odious  subject 
of  war  is  handled  so  fastidiously  by  modern  states- 
men, as  a  gentleman  volunteer  handles  his  filthy 
saltpetre  weapons  with  gloves,  lest  he  should  soil 
his  dainty  fingers. 

I  am  bold,  however,  to  say,  from  the  tenor  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  character,  that  he  did  not  wrap 
his  rugged  subject  in  silk  and  ermines,  and  other 
sickly  trickeries  of  phrase ;  but  spoke  forth  like 
a  man  of  nerve  and  vigour,  who  scorned  to  shrink 
in  words  from  those  dangers  which  he  stood  ready 
to  encounter  in  very  deed.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  he  concluded  by  announcing  his  determina- 
tion of  leading  on  his  troops  in  person,  and  routing 
these  costardmonger  Swedes  from  their  usurped 
quarters  at  Fort  Casimir.  To  this  hardy  resolu- 
tion, such  of  his  council  as  were  awake  gave  their 
usual  signal  of  concurrence,  and  as  to  the  rest, 
who  had  fallen  asleep  about  the  middle  of  the 
harangue  ("  their  usual  custom  in  the  afternoon") 
— they  made  not  the  least  objection. 

And  now  was  seen  in  the  fair  city  of  New  Am- 
sterdam a  prodigious  bustle  and  preparation  for 
iron  war.  Recruiting  parties  marched  hither  and 
thither,  calling  lustily  upon  all  the  scrubs,  the 
runagates,  and  the  tatterdemalions  of  the  Man- 
hattoes  and  its  vicinity,  who  had  any  ambition  of 
sixpence  a  day,  and  immortal  fame  into  the  bar- 
gain, to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  glory.  For  I  would 
have  you  note,  that  your  warlike  heroes  who 
trudge  in  the  rear  of  conquerors,  are  generally  of 
that  illustrious  class  of  gentlemen  who  are  equal 
candidates  for  the  army  or  the  bridewell— the 
halberts  or  the  whipping-post;  for  whom  dame 
Fortune  has  cast  an  even  die,  whether  they  shall 
make  their  exit  by  the  sword  or  the  halter ;  and 
whose  deaths  shall,  at  all  events,  be  a  lofty  example 
to  their  countrymen. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  martial  rout  and 
invitation,  the  ranks  of  honour  were  but  scantily 
supplied ;  so  averse  were  the  peaceful  burghers 
of  New  Amsterdam  from  enlisting  in  foreign  broils, 
or  stirring  beyond  that  home  which  rounded  all 
their  earthly  ideas.  Upon  beholding  this,  the 
great  Peter,  whose  noble  heart  was  all  on  fire  with 
war  and  sweet  revenge,  determined  to  wait  no 
longer  for  the  tardy  assistance  of  these  oily  citizens, 
but  to  muster  up  his  merry  men  of  the  Hudson  ; 
who,  brought  up  among  woods  and  wilds  and  savage 
beasts,  like  our  yeomen  of  Kentucky,  delighted  in 
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nothing  so  much  as  desperate  adventures  and 
perilous  expeditions  through  the  wilderness.  Thus 
resolving,  ho  ordered  his  trusty  squire,  Anthony 
Van  Corlcar,  to  have  his  state  galley  prepared  and 
duly  victualled;  which  being  performed,  he  at- 
tended public  service  at  the  great  church  of  St, 
Nicholas,  like  a  true  and  pious  governor,  and  then, 
leaving  peremptory  orders  with  his  council  to 
have  the  chivalry  of  the  Manhattoes  marshalled 
out  and  appointed  against  his  return,  departed 
upon  his  recruiting  voyage  up  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  Peter  8tuyvesant's  Voyage  up  the  Hudson,  and 
the  wonders  and  delights  of  that  renowned  River. 

Now  did  the  soft  breezes  of  the  south  steal 
sweetly  over  the  beauteous  face  of  nature,  tem- 
pering the  panting  heats  of  summer  into  genial 
and  prolific  warmth  :  when  that  miracle  of  hardi- 
hood and  chivalric  virtue,  the  dauntless  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  spread  his  canvas  to  the  wind,  and 
departed  from  the  fair  island  of  Mannahata. 
The  galley  in  which  he  embarked  was  sumptuously 
adorned  with  pendants  and  streamers  of  gorgeous 
dyes,  which  fluttered  gaily  in  the  wind,  or  drooped 
their  ends  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream.  The  bow 
and  poop  of  this  majestic  vessel  were  gallantly 
bedight,after  the  rarest  Dutch  fashion,  with  figures 
of  little  pursy  cupids  with  periwigs  on  their  heads, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  garlands  of  flowers, 
the  like  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  book 
of  botany :  being  the  matchless  flowers  which 
flourished  in  the  golden  age,  and  exist  no  longer, 
unless  it  be  in  the  imaginations  of  ingenious 
carvers  of  wood  and  discolourers  of  canvas. 

Thus  rarely  decorated,  in  style  befitting  the 
state  of  the  puissant  potentate  of  the  Manhattoes, 
did  the  galley  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  launch  forth 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  lordly  Hudson  ;  which  as 
it  rolled  its  broad  waves  to  the  ocean,  seemed  to 
pause  for  a  while  and  swell  with  pride,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  illustrious  burthen  it  sustained. 

But  trust  me,  gentlefolk,  far  other  was  the  scene 
presented  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crew,  from 
that  which  may  be  witnessed  at  this  degenerate 
day.  Wildness  and  savage  majesty  reigned  on  the 
borders  of  this  mighty  river. — The  hand  of  cul- 
tivation had  not  as  yet  laid  low  the  dark  forest, 
and  tamed  the  features  of  the  landscape  ;  nor  had 
the  frequent  sail  of  commerce  yet  broken  in  upon 
the  profound  and  awful  solitude  of  ages.  Here  and 
there  might  be  seen  a  rude  wigwam  perched  among 
the  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  with  its  curling  column 
of  smoke  mounting  in  the  transparent  atmosphere ; 
but  so  loftily  situated,  that  the  whoopings  of  the 
savage  children,  gamboling  on  the  margin  of  the 
dizzy  heights,  fell  almost  as  faintly  on  tne  ear,  as 
do  the  notes  of  the  lark,  when  lost  in  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven.  Now  and  then,  from  the  beetling 
brow  of  some  rocky  precipice,  the  wild  deer  would 
look  timidly  down  upon  the  splendid  pageant  as  it 
passed  below  ;  and  then,  tossing  his  branching 
antlers  in  the  air,  would  bound  away  into  the 
thickest  of  the  forest. 

Through  such  scenes  did  the  stately  vessel  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  pass.  Now  did  they  skirt  the 
basis  of  the  rocky  heights  of  Jersey,  which  spring 
up  like  everlasting  walls,  reaching  from  the  waves 


unto  the  heavens ;  and  were  fashioned,  if  tradition 
may  be  believed,  in  times  long  past,  by  the  might j 
spirit  Manetho,  to  protect  his  favourite  abodes 
from  the  unhallowed:  eyes  of  mortals.  Now  did 
they  career  it  gaily  across  the  vast  expanse  of 
Tappan  Bay,  whose  wide  extended  shores  present 
a  vast  variety  of  delectable  scenery — here  the  bold 
promontory,  crowned  with  embowering  trees,  ad- 
vancing into  the  bay — there  the  long  woodland 
slope,  sweeping  up  from  the  shore  in  rich  luxuri- 
ance, and  terminating  in  the  upland  precipice- 
while  at  a  distance  a  long  waving  line  of  rocky 
heights  threw  their  gigantic  shades  across  the 
water.  Now  would  they  pass  where  some  modest 
little  interval,  opening  among  these  stupendous 
scenes,  yet  retreating  as  it  were  for  protection  into 
the  embraces  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
displayed  a  rural  paradise,  fraught  with  sweet  and 
pastoral  beauties  ;  the  velvet  tufted  lawn,  die 
bushy  copse,  the  tinkling  rivulet,  stealing  through 
the  fresh  and  vivid  verdure,  on  whose  banks  was 
situated  some  little  Indian  village,  or  peradventore 
the  rude  cabin  of  some  solitary  hunter. 

The  different  periods  of  the  ^  revolving  day 
seemed  each,  with  cunning  magic,  to  diffuse  a 
different  charm  over  the  scene.  Now  would  the 
jovial  sun  break  gloriously  from  the  east,  blazing 
from  the  summits  of  the  eastern  hills,  and  spark- 
line  the  landscape  with  a  thousand  dewy  gems ; 
while  along  the  borders  of  the  river  were  seen 
heavy  masses  of  mist,  which  like  midnight  caitiffs, 
disturbed  at  his  approach,  made  a  sluggish  retreat, 
rolling  in  sullen  reluctance  up  the  mountains.  At 
such  times  all  was  brightness,  and  life,  and  gaiety ; 
the  atmosphere  seemed  of  an  indescribable  pure- 
ness  and  transparency — the  birds  broke  forth  in 
wanton  madrigals,  and  the  freshening  breezes  wafted 
the  vessel  merrily  on  her  course.  But  when  the 
sun  sunk  amid  a  flood  of  glory  in  the  west,  mantling 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  a  thousand  gor- 
geous dyes ;  then  all  was  calm,  and  silent,  and 
magnificent.  The  late  swelling  sail  hung  lifelessly 
against  the  mast — the  simple  seaman  with  folded 
arms  leaned  against  the  shrouds,  lost  in  that  in- 
voluntary musing  which  the  sober  grandeur  of 
nature  commands  in  the  rudest  of  her  children. 
The  vast  bosom  of  the  Hudson  was  like  an  un- 
ruffled mirror,  reflecting  the  golden  splendour  of 
the  heavens,  excepting  that  now  and  then  a  bark 
canoe  would  steal  across  its  surface,  filled  with 
painted  savages,  whose  gay  feathers  glared  brightly 
as  perchance  a  lingering  ray  of  the  setting  son 
gleamed  upon  them  from  the  western  mountains. 

But  when  the  hour  of  twilight  spread  its  magic 
mists  around,  then  did  the  face  of  nature  asminm 
a  thousand  fugitive  charms,  which  to  the  worthy 
heart  that  seeks  enjoyment  in  the  glorious  works 
of  its  Maker,  are  inexpressibly  captivating.  The 
mellow  dubious  light  that  prevailed  just  served  to 
tinge  with  illusive  colours  the  softened  features  of 
the  scenery.  The  deceived  but  delighted  eye 
sought  vainly  to  discern  in  the  broad  masses  of 
shade,  the  separating  line  between  the  land  and 
water ;  or  to  distinguish  the  fading  objects  that 
seemed  sinking  into  chaos.  Now  did  the  busy 
fancy  supply  the  feebleness  of  vision,  producing 
with  industrious  craft  a  fairy  creation  of  her  own. 
Under  her  plastic  wand  the  barren  rocks  frowned 
upon  the  watery  waste,  in  the  semblance  of  lofty 
towers  and  high  embattled  castles--tree6  assumed 
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the  direful  forma  of  mighty  giants,  and  the  inac- 
cessible summits  of  the  mountains  seemed  peopled 
with  a  thousand  shadowy  beings. 

Now  broke  forth  from  the  shores  the  notes  of 
an  innumerable  variety  of  insects,  who  filled  the 
air  with  a  strange  but  not  inharmonious  concert ; 
while  ever  and  anon  was  heard  the  melancholy 
plaint  of  the  Whip-poor-will,  who,  perched  on 
some  lone  tree,  wearied  the  ear  of  night  with  his 
incessant  moanings.  The  mind,  soothed  into  a 
hallowed  melancholy  by  the  solemn  mystery  of 
the  scene,  listened  with  pensive  stillness  to  catch 
and  distinguish  each  sound  that  vaguely  echoed 
from  the  shore — now  and  then  startled  perchance 
by  the  whoop  of  some  straggling  savage,  or  the 
dreary  howl  of  some  caitiff  wolf,  stealing  forth 
upon  his  nightly  prowlings. 

Thus  happily  did  they  pursue  their  course, 
until  they  entered  upon  those  awful  defiles  deno- 
minated the  highlands,  where  it  would  seem  that 
the  gigantic  Titans  had  erst  waged  their  impious 
war  with  Heaven,  piling  up  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and 
hurling  vast  masses  of  rock  in  wild  confusion. 
But  in  sooth  very  different  is  the  history  of  these 
cloud-capt  mountains.  These,  in  ancient  days, 
before  the  Hudson  poured  bis  waters  from  the 
lakes,  formed  one  vast  prison,  within  whose  rocky 
boeom  the  omnipotent  Manetho  confined  the 
rebellious  spirits  who  repined  at  his  control.  Here, 
bound  in  adamantine  chains,  or  jammed  in  rifted 
pines,  or  crushed  by  ponderous  rocks,  they  groaned 
for  many  an  age.  At  length  the  conquering  Hud- 
son, in  his  irresistible  career  towards  the  ocean, 
burst  open  their  prison-house,  rolling  his  tide 
triumphantly  through  its  stupendous  ruins. 

Still,  however,  do  many  of  them  lurk  about 
their  old  abodes ;  and  these  it  is,  according  to 
venerable  legends,  that  cssee  the  echoes  which 
resound  throughout  these  awful  solitudes  ;  which 
are  nothing  but  their  angry  clamours  when  any 
noise  disturbs  the  profoundness  of  their  repose. — 
For  when  the  elements  are  agitated  by  tempest, 
when  the  winds  are  up  and  the  thunder  rolls,  then 
horrible  is  the  yelling  and  howling  of  these  troubled 
spirits,  making  the  mountains  to  rebellow  with 
their  hideous  uproar  ;  for  at  such  times  it  is  said, 
that  they  think  the  great  Manetho  is  returning 
once  more  to  plunge  tnem  in  gloomy  caverns,  and 
renew  their  intolerable  captivity. 

But  all  these  fair  and  glorious  scenes  were  lost 
upon  the  gallant  Stuyvesant ;  nought  occupied  his 
mind  but  thoughts  of  iron  war,  and  proud  antici- 
pations of  hardy  deeds  of  arms.  Neither  did  his 
honest  crew  trouble  their  vacant  heads  with 
any  romantic  speculations  of  the  kind.  The  pilot 
at  the  helm  quietly  smoked  his  pipe,  thinking  of 
nothing  either  past,  present,  or  to  come — those  of 
his  comrades  who  were  not  industriously  snoring 
under  the  hatches,  were  listening  with  open  mouths 
to  Anthony  Van  Corlear  ;  who,  seated  on  the 
windlass,  was  relating  to  them  the  marvellous 
history  of  those  myriads  of  fire-flies,  that  sparkled 
like  gems  and  spangles  upon  the  dusky  robe  of 
night.  These,  according  to  tradition,  were  origi- 
nally a  race  of  pestilent  sempiternous  beldames, 
who  peopled  these  parts  long  before  the  memory 
of  man  ;  being  of  that  abominated  race  emphatic- 
ally called  brimstones:  and  who  for  their  innu- 
merable sins  against  the  children  of  men,  and  to 
furnish  an  awful  warning  to  the  beauteous  sex, 


were  doomed  to  infest  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
these  threatening  and  terrible  little  bugs ;  enduring 
the  internal  torments  of  that  fire  which  they 
formerly  carried  in  their  hearts  and  breathed 
forth  in  their  words ;  but  now  are  sentenced  to 
bear  about  for  ever — in  their  tails  ! 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  a  fact,  which  I  doubt 
much  my  readers  will  hesitate  to  believe ;  but  if 
they  do,  they  are  welcome  not  to  believe  a  word 
in  this  whole  history,  for  nothing  which  it  contains 
is  more  true.  It  must  be  known  then  that  the 
nose  of  Anthony  the  trumpeter  was  of  a  very  lusty 
size,  strutting  boldly  from  his  countenance  like  a 
mountain  of  Golconda :  being  sumptuously  be- 
decked with  rubies  and  other  precious  stones— the 
true  regalia  of  a  king  of  good  fellows,  which  jolly 
Bacchus  grants  to  an  who  bouse  it  heartily  at  the 
flagon.  Now  thus  it  happened,  that  bright  and 
early  in  the  morning,  the  good  Anthony  having 
washed  his  burly  visage,  was  leaning  over  the 
quarter-railing  of  the  galley,  contemplating  it  il 
the  glassy  wave  below.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
illustrious  sun,  breaking  in  all  his  splendour  from 
behind  one  of  the  high  bluffs  of  the  Highlands, 
did  dart  one  of  his  most  potent  beams  full  upon 
the  refulgent  nose  of  the  sounder  of  brass — the 
reflection  of  which  shot  straightway  down,  hissing 
hot,  into  the  water,  and  killed  a  mighty  sturgeon 
that  was  sporting  beside  the  vessel !  This  huge 
monster  being  with  infinite  labour  hoisted  on 
board,  furnished  a  luxurious  repast  to  all  the 
crew,  being  accounted  of  excellent  flavour,  except- 
ing about  the  wound,  where  it  smacked  a  little  of 
brimstone  ;  and  this,  on  my  veracity,  was  the 
first  time  that  ever  sturgeon  was  eaten  in  these 
parts  by  Christian  people1. 

When  this  astonishing  miracle  came  to  be  made 
known  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  that  he  tasted  of 
the  unknown  fish,  he,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
marvelled  exceedingly ;  and  as  a  monument 
thereof,  he  gave  the  name  of  Anthony's  Nose  to  a 
stout  promontory  in  the  neighbourhood — and  it 
has  continued  to  be  called  Anthony's  Nose  ever 
since  that  time. 

But  hold — whither  am  I  wandering  1 — By  the 
mass,  if  I  attempt  to  accompany  the  good  Peter 
Stuyvesant  on  this  voyage,  I  shall  never  make  an 
end,  for  never  was  there  a  voyage  so  fraught  with 
marvellous  incidents,  nor  a  river  so  abounding 
with  transcendent  beauties,  worthy  of  being  seve- 
rally recorded.  Even  now  I  have  it  on  the  point 
of  my  pen  to  relate,  how  his  crew  were  most  hor- 
ribly frightened,  on  going  on  shore  above  the 
Highlands,  by  a  gang  of  merry  roystering  devils, 
frisking  and  curveting  on  a  huge  flat  rock,  which 
projected  into  the  river — and  which  is  called  the 
Duyvefs  Dans-Kamer  to  this  very  day — But  no  ! 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker — it  becomes  thee  not  to 
idle  thus  in  thy  historic  wayfaring. 

Recollect,  that  while  dwelling  with  the  fond 
garrulity  of  age  over  these  fairy  seenes,  endeared 
to  thee  by  the  recollections  of  thy  youth,  and  the 
charms  of  a  thousand  legendary  tales  which  be- 
guiled the  simple  ear  of  thy  childhood  ;  recollect 
that  thou  art  trifling  with  those  fleeting  moments 

»  The  learned  Hans  Megapolensis,  treating  of  the  country 
about  Albany,  In  a  letter  which  was  written  some  time 
after  the  settlement  thereof,  says,  "  There  is  in  the  river 
great  plenty  of  sturgeon,  which  we  Christians  do  not  make 
use  of ;  but  the  Indians  sate  them  greedilte." 
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-which  should  be  devoted  to  lofSer  themes. — It  not 
Time—  rclen  Ileal  Time  1 — shaking,  with  pained 
mud,  his  almost  exhausted  hour-glass  before  thee ! 
— hasten  then  to  pursue  thy  weary  tank,  lest  the 
'ast  Bands  he  run  ere  thou  hast  finished  thy  history 
,f  ill,-  M/mhsittotsa, 

Let  ua  then  commit  the  dauntless  Peter,  his 
brave  g&llev,  and  bis  loyal  crew,  to  the  protection 
Of  the  blessed  St.  Nicholas  ;  who  1  have  uo  doubt 
will  pi 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Win 


ing,  with  flowing  a 
Hudson,  and  aim 
Dutch  settlement* 


all  the  phlegmatic  little 
,  its  borders,  a  great  and 
mssant  concourse  at  warriors  was  assembling 
t  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam.  And  here  that 
invaluable  fragment  of  antiquity,  the  Stuyvusant 
mannseript,  is  mure  than  commonly  particular  ; 
' '  "i  means  I  am  enabled  to  record  the  illus- 
oat  that  encamped  itself  in  the  public 
in  front  of  the  fort,  at  present  deiu  minuted 
the  Bowling  Green. 

In  tlie  centre  then  was  pitched  the  tent  of  the 
n  nf  battle  i»f  t  It-  ■  Munhatlocs  ;  whu.  fniji^  thr 
nates  of  thcim-tro^eli*,  i^,mj'^^.,'l  the  lih.guiirds 
of  the  governor.  These  Here  commanded  by  the 
— '"~t  Stoffcl  Brinkerhof,  who  whilomc  hml 
ed  such  imumrlal  fame  at  Oyster  Bay — they 
displayed  as  a  standard,  a  beaver  rampant  on  a. 
field  of  orange  ;  being  the  amis  of  the  province, 
and  denoting  !!»■  persevering  industry,  and  tho 
amphibious  iirigiu,  of  the  Nedcrlnndera1. 

hand  might  be  steu  the  vassals 
I  Mynheer  Michael  Paw',  who 
lorded  it  ever  the  fair  regions  of  ancient  Pavuliia, 
;d  the  lnnds  away  south,  even  unto  the  Navesiuk 
outitninn',  and  was  moreover  patroou  of  Gibbet 
Island.  His  standard  Was  borne  by  his  trusty 
squire,  Cornelius  Van  Vorst ;  ootunsting  of  a  huge 
rwmoenl  upon  a  aen-grei-u  field  :  lieim;  tin.' 
hearing"  of  his  favourite  metropolis,  Com- 
.  He  brought  to  the  camp  a  stout  foroo 
ts,  hcavili  uriind,  being  each  clad  in  tt-n 
pair  of  unsey-ftoflwy  lr  ■ -ih-=.  and  overshadowed 
by  broad-brimmed  leaver",  with  short  pipes  twisted 


aanornliuifd  Uh  Nmniok. 


in  their  hat-sands.  Then  were  the  nam  whs 
vegetated  in  the  Mud  along  the  shores  of  Pnvoass; 
being  of  the  rare  of  genome  copper-heads,  and  weir 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  oysters. 

At  a  little  distance  was  encamps*,  that  tribe  *f 
warriors  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  tl 
Hell-Gate.  These  were  commanded  by  the  Say 
Dams,  and  the  Van  Dams,  incontinent  hard  swear- 


Looking  fellows,  clad  in  broad-skirted  gsberdifK*, 
of  that  enrions  coloured  doth  called  thunder-aisi- 
lightning  ;  and  bore  as  a  standard  three  DevilV 
darnini:- needles  volant,  in  a  ftainr-oolonred  field. 

Hard  by  was  the  tent  of  the  men  of  battle  from 
the  marshy  borders  of  the  Wael-bogtig  «,  and  the 
country  tbcr-aibouts — these  were  of  a  soar  aspect, 
by  reason  that  they  livod  on  erabe  which  abound 
in  these  parts :  they  were  the  first  sasti  tutors  of 
that  honourable  order  nf  knighthood  called  ft/ 
market  rnirki  ;  and  if  tradition  speak  tnie,  an 
likewise  introduce  the  far-famed  step  in  daneiur, 
called  ■  double  trouble."  They  were  oommsndsa 
by  the  fearless  Jacobus  Varra  Vanger,  and  hat, 
moreover,  a  jolly  band  of  Brentelea »  leny- 
inen,  who  performed  a  brave  concerto  «n  conch- 
shells. 

But  1  retrain  from  pursuing  this  nshnrte  de- 
scription, which  goes  on  to  deBcrrbe  the  warriors  et 
Wocuirti-dsle,  and  Wee-hawk,  and  Hoboken,  and 
sundry  other  places,  well  known  in  history  and 
song-  for  now  does  tho  sound  of  martial  musw 
alarm  tbe  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  sounding 
alar  from  1..  yoi  id  tit"  wills  of  tho  city.  But  Ihi* 
alarm  was  in  a  little  time  relieved,  for  lo!  from  the 
midst  of  a  vast  dead  of  dost,  they 
tirinistune. coloured  breeches  and  sple 
leg  of  Peter  Stoyvesant,  glaring  in  the 
and  beheld  him  approaching  at  tbe  head  of  a  for- 
midable army,  which  he  had  mustered  alone;  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  And  here  tbe  eaeellent  bat 
anonymous  writer  of  the  Stuyvesant  mmuatir'sat 
breaks  out  into  a  brave  and  glorious  description 
uf  the  forces,  as  they  defiled  through  the  principal 
gate  of  the  city  that  stood  by  tbe  head  of  WaB- 

r'irst  of  all  came  the  Van  Bummesa,  who  inhabit 
the  plesann  t  borders  of  the  Bran  x.  These  were 
short  fat  men,  wearing  exceeding  large  trial 
breeches,  and  are  renowned  for  feats  of  the 
trencher:  they  were  the  first  inventors  of  soppswn, 
or  mash  and  milk.— Close  in  their  rear  lurched  the 
Van  Vlotens,  of  Kaats-Ki 

— After  tbem 
pun,  dexterous  horsemen,  mounted  Dpon  good*} 
switch-tailed  Meeds  of  the  Esopns  breed :  these 
were  mighty  hunters  of  minks  and  most-rats, 
whence  came  the  word  Peltry. — Then  tbe  Via 
Nests  of  Kinderhoeck,  valiant  robbers  of  birds' 
nests,  as  their  name  denotes  :  to  these,  if  report 
may  be  believed, arc  we  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  slap-jacks,  or  buckwheat  rakes.— Then  the  Tan 
liiggin bottoms  nf  Wappiiig's-Creek  :  these  tnase 
armed  with  ferules  and  birchen  rods,  being  a  rare 
of  schoolmasters,  who  first  discovered  die  marr!- 


this  baste  which  shelters  our  total 
iw- spelt  Brook!  vs. 


Ions  sympathy  between  the  seat  of  honour  and  the 
■eat  of  intellect,  and  that  the  shortest  way  to  get 
knowledge  into  the  head  was  to  hammer  it  into 
the  bottom. — Then  the  Van  Groils,  of  Anthony's 
Nose,  who  carried  their  liquor  in  fair  round  little 
pottles,  by  reason  they  could  not  bouse  it  out  of 
their  canteens,  having  such  rare  long  noses- — Then 
the  Gardeniers,  of  Hudson  and  thereabouts,  dis- 
tinguished by  many  triumphant  feats,  such  as 
robbing  water-melon  patches,  smoking  rabbits  out 
of  their  holes,  and  the  like,  and  by  being  great  lovers 
of  roasted  pigs'  tails :  these  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  renowned  congress-man  of  that  name. — Then 
the  Van  Hoesens  of  Sing-Sing,  great  choristers 
and  players  upon  the  Jews'-harp :  these  marched 
two  and  two,  singing  the  great  song  of  St.  Nicholas 
— then  the  Couenhovens,  of  Sleepy  Hollow :  these 
save  birth  to  a  jolly  race  of  publicans,  who  first 
discovered  the  magic  artifice  of  conjuring  a  quart 
of  wine  into  a  pint  bottle.  Then  the  Van  Kortlands, 
who  lived  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  Croton,  and  were 
great  killers  of  wild  ducks,  being  much  spoken  of 
for  their  skill  in  shooting  with  the  long-bow. — 
Then  the  Van  Bunschotens,  of  Nyack  and  Kakiat, 
who  were  the  first  that  did  ever  kick  with  the  left 
foot :  they  were  gallant  bush-whackers,  and  hunters 
of  racoons  by  moonlight. — Then  the  Van  Winkles, 
of  Haerlem,  potent  suckers  of  eggs,  and  noted  for 
Tunning  of  horses,  and  running  up  of  scores  at 
taverns ;  they  were  the  first  that  ever  winked  with 
both  eyes  at  once. — Lastly,  came  the  Knicker- 
bockers, of  the  great  town  of  SchahtRokc,  where 
the  folk  lay  stones  upon  the  houses  in  windy  wea- 
ther, lest  they  should  be  blown  away.  These  derive 
their  name,  as  some  say,  from  Knicker,  to  shake, 
and  Beker,  a  goblet,  indicating  thereby  that  they 
were  sturdy  toss-pots  of  yore ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was 
derived  from  Knicker,  to  nod,  and  Soeken,  books, 
plainly  meaning  that  they  were  great  nodders,  or 
dozers  over  books :  from  them  did  descend  the 
writer  of  this  history. 

Such  was  the  legion  of  sturdy  bush-beaters  that 
poured  in  at  the  grand  gate  of  New  Amsterdam. 
The  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  indeed,  speaks  of 
many  more,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention,  see- 
ing that  it  behoves  me  to  hasten  to  matters  of 
greater  moment.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  joy 
and  martial  pride  of  the  lion-hearted  Peter,  as  he 
reviewed  this  mighty  host  of  warriors;  and  he 
determined  no  longer  to  defer  the  gratification  of 
his  much  wished-for  revenge  upon  the  scoundrel 
Swedes  at  Fort  Casimir. 

But  before  I  hasten  to  record  those  unmatch- 
able  events  which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of 
this  faithful  history,  let  me  pause  to  notice  the 
fete  of  Jacobus  Von  Poffenbnrgh,  the  discomfited 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  Such  is  the  inherent  uncharitable- 
ness  of  human  nature,  that  scarcely  did  the  news 
become  public  of  his  deplorable  discomfiture  at 
Fort  Casimir,  than  a  thousand  scurvy  rumours 
■were  set  afloat  in  New  Amsterdam  :  wherein  it 
was  insinuated,  that  he  had  in  reality  a  treacherous 
understanding  with  the  Swedish  commander ;  that 
he  had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  privately  com- 
municating  with  the  Swedes ;  together  with  divers 


hints  about  "secret  service  money,*' — to  all  which 
deadly  charges  I  do  not  give  a  jot  more  credit 
than  I  think  they  deserve. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  general  vindicated  his 
character  by  the  most  vehement  oaths  and  pro- 
testations, and  put  every  man  out  of  the  ranks  of 
honour  who  dared  to  doubt  his  integrity.  More- 
over, on  returning  to  New  Amsterdam,  he  paraded 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  crew  of  -hard 
swearers  at  his  heels, — sturdy  bottle  companions, 
whom  he  gorged  and  fattened,  and  who  were 
ready  to  bolster  him  through  all  the  courts  of 
justice, — heroes  of  his  own  kidney,  fierce- whiskered, 
broad-shouldered,  Colbrand-looking  swaggerers, 
not  one  of  whom  but  looked  as  though  he  could 
eat  up  an  ox,  and  pick  his  teeth  with  the  horns. 
These  life-guard  men  quarrelled  all  his  quarrels, 
were  ready  to  fight  all  his  battles,  and  scowled  at 
every  man  that  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  general, 
as  though  they  would  devour  him  alive.  Their 
conversation  was  interspersed  with  oaths  like 
minute-guns,  and  every  bombastic  rodomontado 
was  rounded  off  by  a  thundering  execration, 
like  a  patriotic  toast  honoured  with  a  discharge  of 
artillery. 

All  these  valorous  vapouring*  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  convincing  certain  profound  sages,  many 
of  whom  began  to  think  the  general  a  hero  of 
unutterable  loftiness  and  magnanimity  of  soul, 
particularly  as  he  was  continually  protesting  on 
the  honour  of  a  soldier, — a  marvellously  high- 
sounding  asseveration.  Nay,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  council  went  so  far  as  to  propose  they  should 
immortalize  him  by  an  imperishable  statue  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris. 

But  the  vigilant  Peter  the  Headstrong  was  not 
thus  to  be  deceived.  Sending  privately  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  armies,  and  having  heard 
all  his  story,  garnished  with  the  customary  pious 
oaths,  protestations,  and  ejaculations — "Harkee, 
comrade/'  cried  he,  "  though  by  your  own  accouat 
you  are  the  most  brave,  upright,  and  honourable 
man  in  the  whole  province,  yet  do  you  lie  under 
the  misfortune  of  being  damnably  traduced  and 
immeasurably  despised.  Now  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly hard  to  punish  a  man  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  though  it  is  very  possible  you  are  totally  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  laid  to  your  charge;  yet  as  Hea- 
ven, at  present,  doubtless  for  some  wise  purpose, 
sees  fit  to  withhold  all  proofs  of  your  innocence, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  counteract  its  sovereign  will. 
Beside,  I  cannot  consent  to  venture  my  armies 
with  a  commander  whom  they  despise,  or  to  trust 
the  welfare  of  my  people  to  a  champion  whom 
they  distrust.  Retire  therefore,  my  friend,  from 
the  irksome  toils  and  cares  of  public  life,  with  this 
comforting  reflection — that  if  you  be  guilty,  you 
are  but  enjoying  your  just  reward — and  if  innocent, 
that  you  are  not  the  first  great  and  good  man, 
who  has  most  wrongfully  been  slandered  and  mal- 
treated in  this  wicked  world — doubtless  to  be  bet- 
ter treated  in  a  better  world,  where  there  shall 
neither  be  error,  calumny,  nor  persecution.  In 
the  mean  time  let  me  never  see  your  face  again, 
for  I  have  a  horrid  antipathy  to  the  countenances 
of  unfortunate  great  men  like  yourself." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  tchich  the  author  discourses  vcru  ingenuously  of  himself, 
— After  which  is  to  be  found  much  interesting  History 
about  Peter  the  Headstrong  and  his  followers. 

As  my  readers  and  myself  are  about  entering 
on  as  many  perils  as  ever  a  confederacy  of  med- 
dlesome knights-errant  wilfully  ran  their  heads 
into ;  it  is  meet  that,  like  those  hardy  adventurers, 
we  should  join  hands,  bury  all  differences,  and 
swear  to  stand  by  one  another,  in  weal  or  woe, 
to  the  end  of  the  enterprise.  My  readers  must 
doubtless  perceive  how  completely  I  have  altered 
my  tone  and  deportment  since  we  first  set  out 
together.  I  warrant  they  then  thought  me  a 
crabbed,  cynical,  impertinent  little  son  of  a  Dutch- 
man ;  for  I  scarcely  ever  gave  them  a  civil  word, 
nor  so  much  as  touched  my  beaver,  when  I  had 
occasion  to  address  them.  But  as  we  jogged  along 
together,  in  the  high  road  of  my  history,  I  gradu- 
ally began  to  relax,  to  grow  more  courteous,  and 
occasionally  to  enter  into  familiar  discourse ;  until, 
at  length,  I  came  to  conceive  a  most  social,  com- 
panionable kind  of  regard  for  them.  This  is  just 
my  way — I  am  always  a  little  cold  and  reserved 
at  first,  particularly  to  people  whom  I  neither 
know  nor  care  for  ;  and  am  only  to  be  com- 
pletely won  by  long  intimacy. 

Besides,  why  should  I  have  been  sociable  to  the 
crowd  of  how-d'ye-do  acquaintances,  that  flocked 
around  me  at  my  first  appearance !  Many  were 
merely  attracted  by  a  new  face ;  and  having  stared 
me  full  in  the  title-page,  walked  off  without  saying 
a  word  ;  while  others  lingered  yawningly  through 
the  preface,  and  having  gratified  their  short-lived 
curiosity,  soon  dropped  off  one  by  one.  But  more 
especially  to  try  their  mettle,  I  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  similar  to  one  which  we  aro  told  was 
used  by  that  peerless  flower  of  chivalry,  King 
Arthur  *,  who,  before  he  admitted  any  knight  to 
his  intimacy,  first  required  tliat  he  should  show 
himself  superior  to  danger  or  hardships,  by  en- 
countering unheard-of  mishaps,  slaying  some  dozen 
giants,  vanquishing  wicked  enchanters,  not  to  say 
a  word  of  dwarfs,  hippogriffs,  and  fiery  dragons. 
On  a  similar  principle  I  cunningly  led  my  readers, 
at  the  first  sally,  into  two  or  three  knotty  chapters, 
where  they  were  most  wofully  belaboured  and 
buffeted  by  a  host  of  pagan  philosophers  and 
infidel  writers.  Though  naturally  a  very  grave 
man,  yet  could  I  scarce  refrain  from  smiling 
outright  at  seeing  the  utter  confusion  and  dismay 
of  my  valiant  cavaliers — some  dropped  down  dead 
(asleep)  on  the  field  ;  others  threw  down  my  book 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  chapter,  took  to  their 
heels,  and  never  ceased  scampering  until  they  had 
fairly  run  it  out  of  sight,  when  they  stopped  to 
take  breath,  to  tell  their  friends  what  troubles 
they  had  undergone,  and  to  warn  all  others  from 
venturing  on  so  thankless  an  expedition.  Every 
page  thinned  my  ranks  more  and  more ;  and  of 
the  vast  multitude  that  first  set  out,  but  a  compa- 
ratively few  made  shift  to  survive,  in  exceedingly 
battered  condition,  through  the  five  introductory 
chapters. 

What  then  !  would  you  have  had  me  take  such 
sun-shine,  faint-hearted  recreants  to  my  bosom,  at 
our  first  acquaintance !  No,  no ;  I  reserved  my 
friendship  for  those  who  deserved  it ;  for  those 
who  undauntedly  bore  me  company,  in  despite  of 


difficulties,  dangers,  and  fatigues.  And  now,  as  to 
those  who  adhere  to  me  at  present,  I  take  them 
affectionately  by  the  hand.  Worthy  and  thrice 
beloved  readers !  brave  and  well-tried  comrades ! 
who  have  faithfully  followed  my  footsteps  through 
all  my  wanderings — I  salute  yon  from  my  heart— 
I  pledge  myself  to  stand  by  yon  to  the  last ;  and  to 
conduct  you  (so  Heaven  speed  this  trusty  weapon 
which  I  now  hold  between  my  fingers),  triumphantly 
to  the  end  of  this  our  stupendous  undertaking. 

But,  hark  I  while  we  are  thus  talking,  the  citj 
of  New  Amsterdam  is  in  a  bustle.  The  gallant 
host  of  warriors  encamped  in  the  Bowling  Green 
are  striking  their  tents ;  the  brazen  trumpet  of 
Anthony  Von  Corlear  makes  the  welkin  to  resound 
with  portentous  clangour — the  drums  beat — the 
standards  of  the  Manhattoes,  of  Hell-gate,  and  of 
Michael  Paw,  wave  proudly  in  the  air.  And  now 
behold  where  the  mariners  are  busily  employed, 
hoisting  the  sails  of  yon  top-sail  schooner,  and 
those  two  clump-built  Albany  sloops,  which  are 
to  waft  the  army  of  the  Nederlanders  to  gather 
immortal  honours  on  the  Delaware ! 

The  entire  population  of  the  city,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  turned  out  to  behold  the  chivalry  of  New 
Amsterdam,  as  it  paraded  the  streets  previous  to 
embarkation.  Many  a  handkerchief  was  waved 
out  of  the  windows  ;  many  a  fair  nose  was  blown 
in  melodious  sorrow  on  the  mournful  occasion, 
The  grief  of  the  fair  dames  and  beauteous  damsels 
of  Granada  could  not  have  been  more  vociferous 
on  the  banishment  of  the  gallant  tribe  of  Abencer- 
rages,  than  was  that  of  the  kind-hearted  fair  ones 
of  New  Amsterdam,  on  the  departure  of  their  in- 
trepid warriors.  Every  love-sick  maiden  fondly 
crammed  the  pockets  of  her  hero  with  ginger- 
bread and  dough  nuts — many  a  copper  ring  was 
exchanged,  and  crooked  sixpence  broken,  in 
pledge  of  eternal  constancy — and  there  remain 
extant  to  this  day  some  love  verses  written  on 
that  occasion,  sufficiently  crabbed  and  incompre- 
hensible to  confound  the  whole  universe. 

But  it  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  the  buxom 
lasses,  how  they  hung  about  the  doughty  Anthony 
Yon  Corlear  ;  for  he  was  a  jolly,  rosy-faced,  lusty 
bachelor,  fond  of  his  joke,  and  withal  a  desperate 
rogue  among  the  women.  Fain  would  they  have 
kept  him  to  comfort  them  while  the  army  was 
away  ;  for  besides  what  I  have  said  of  him,  it  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  add,  that  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  soul,  noted  for  his  benevolent  attentious 
in  comforting  disconsolate  wives  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  ;  and  this  made  him  to  be  very 
much  regarded  by  the  honest  burghers  of  the 
city.  But  nothing  could  keep  the  valiant  Anthony 
from  following  the  heels  of  the  old  governor, 
whom  he  loved  as  .he  did  his  very  soul— so  em- 
bracing all  the  young  vrouws,  and  giving  every 
one  of  them  that  had  good  teeth  and  rosy  lips  a 
dozen  hearty  smacks ;  he  departed,  loaded  with 
their  kind  wishes. 

Nor  was  the  departure  of  the  gallant  Peter 
among  the  least  causes  of  public  distress.  Though 
the  old  governor  was  by  no  means  indulgent  to 
the  follies  and  waywardness  of  his  subjects,  yet 
somehow  or  other  he  had  become  strangely  popu- 
lar among  the  people.  There  is  something  ro 
captivating  in  personal  bravery,  that,  with  the 
common  mass  of  mankind,  it  takes  the  lead  cf 
most  other  merits.     The  simple  folk  of  New 
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Amsterdam  looked  upon  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  a 
prodigy  of  valour.  His  wooden-leg,  that  trophy  of 
nis  martial  encounters,  was  regarded  with  rever- 
ence and  admiration.  Every  old  burgher  had  a 
budget  of  miraculous  stories  to  tell  about  the 
exploits  of  Hard-koppig  Piet,  wherewith  he  regaled 
his  children  of  a  long  winter  night ;  and  on  which 
he  dwelt  with  as  much  delight  and  exaggeration 
as  do  our  honest  country  yeomen  on  the  hardy 
adventures  of  old  General  Putnam  (or,  as  he  is 
familiarly  termed,  Old  Put,)  during  our  glorious 
revolution.  Not  an  individual  but  verily  believed 
the  old  governor  was  a  match  for  Beelzebub  him- 
self ;  and  there  was  even  a  story  told,  with  great 
mystery,  and  under  the  rose,  of  his  having  shot 
the  devil  with  a  silver  bullet  one  dark  stormy 
night,  as  he  was  sailing  in  a  canoe  through  Hell- 
gate.  But  this  I  do  not  record  as  an  absolute 
net — perish  the  man  who  would  let  fall  a  drop  to 
discolour  the  pure  stream  of  history ! 

Certain  it  is,  not  an  old  woman  in  New  Amster- 
dam but  considered  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  rested  satisfied  that  the  public  wel- 
fare was  secure  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  city.  It 
is  not  surprising  then  that  they  looked  upon  his 
departure  as  a  sore  affliction.  With  heavy  hearts 
they  draggled  at  the  heels  of  his  troop,  as  they 
marched  down  to  the  river  side  to  embark.  The 
governor,  from  the  stern  of  his  schooner,  gave  a 
short  but  truly  patriarchal  address  to  his  citizens, 
wherein  he  recommended  them  to  comport  like 
loyal  and  peaceful  subjects  —  to  go  to  church 
regularly  on  Sundays,  and  to  mind  their  business 
all  the  week  besides.  That  the  women  should  be 
dutiful  and  affectionate  to  their  husbands — looking 
after  nobody's  concerns  but  their  own :  eschewing 
all  gossipjngs  and  morning  gaddings ;  and  carrying 
short  tongues  and  long  petticoats.  That  the  men 
should  abstain  from  intermeddling  in  public  con- 
cerns, entrusting  the  cares  of  government  to  the 
officers  appointed  to  support  them — staying  at 
home,  like  good  citizens,  making  money  for  them- 
selves, and  getting  children  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country.  That  the  burgomasters  should  look  well 
to  the  public  interest — not  oppressing  the  poor, 
or  indulging  the  rich — not  tasking  their  ingenuity 
to  devise  new  laws,  but  faithfully  enforcing  those 
which  were  already  made — rather  bending  their 
attention  to  prevent  evil  than  to  punish  it ;  ever 
recollecting  that  civil  magistrates  should  consider 
themselves  more  as  guardians  of  public  morals, 
than  rat-catchers  employed  to  entrap  public  delin- 
quents. Finally,  he  exhorted  them,  one  and  all, 
liigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  conduct  them- 
selves ob  well  as  they  could :  assuring  them  that 
if  they  faithfully  and  conscientiously  complied 
with  this  golden  rule,  there  was  no  danger  but  tliat 
they  would  all  conduct  themselves  well  enough. — 
This  done,  he  gave  them  a  paternal  benediction  ; 
the  sturdy  Anthony  sounded  a  most  loving  fare- 
well with  his  trumpet,  the  jolly  crews  put  up  a 
lusty  shout  of  triumph,  and  the  invincible  armada 
swept  off  proudly  down  the  bay. 

The  good  people  of  New  Amsterdam  crowded 
down  to  the  Battery  —  that  blest  resort,  from 
whence  so  many  a  tender  prayer  has  been  wafted 
— so  many  a  fair  hand  waved — so  many  a  tearful 
look  been  cast  by  lovesick  damsel,  after  the  lessen- 
ing bark  which  bore  her  adventurous  swain  to 
oartant  climes  1 — Here  the  populace  watched  with 


straining  eyes  the  gallant  squadron,  as  it  slowly 
floated  down  the  bay  ;  and  when  the  intervening 
land  at  the  Narrows  shut  it  from  their  sight,  gra- 
dually dispersed  with  silent  tongues  and  downcast 
countenances, 

A  heavy  gloom  hung  over  the  late  bustling  city 
— the  honest  burghers  smoked  their  pipes  in  pro- 
found thoughtfulness,  casting  many  a  wistful  look 
to  the  weathercock  on  the  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las ;  and  all  the  old  women,  having  no  longer  the 
presence  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  hearten  them, 
gathered  their  children  home,  and  barricadoed 
the  doors  and  windows  every  evening  at  sundown. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  armada  of  the  sturdy 
Peter  proceeded  prosperously  on  its  voyage,  and 
after  encountering  about  as  many  storms  and 
water-spouts  and  whales,  and  other  horrors  and 
phenomena  as  generally  befal  adventurous  lands- 
men, in  perilous  voyages  of  the  kind ;  and  after 
undergoing  a  severe  scouring  from  that  deplorable 
and  unpitied  malady  called  sea-sickness;  the  whole 
squadron  arrived  safely  in  the  Delaware. 

Without  so  much  as  dropping  anchor  and  giving 
his  wearied  ships  time  to  breathe  after  labouring 
so  long  in  the  ocean,  the  intrepid  Peter  pursued 
his  course  up  the  Delaware,  and  made  a  sudden 
appearance  before  Fort  Casimir.  Having  sum- 
moned the  astonished  garrison  by  a  terrific  blast 
from  the  trumpet  of  the  long-winded  Van  Corlear, 
he  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  thunder,  an  instant 
surrender  of  the  fort.  To  this  demand,  Suen 
Scutz,  the  wind-dried  commandant,  replied  in  a 
shrill,  whiffling  voice,  which,  by  reason  of  his 
extreme  spareness,  sounded  like  the  wind  whis- 
tling through  a  broken  bellows — "  that  he  had  no 
very  strong  reasons  for  refusing,  except  that  the 
demand  was  particularly  disagreeable,  as  he  had 
been  ordered  to  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." He  requested  time  therefore  to  consult 
with  Governor  Risingh,  and  proposed  a  truce  for 
that  purpose. 

The  choleric  Peter,  indignant  at  having  his 
rightful  fort  so  treacherously  taken  from  him, 
and  thus  pertinaciously  withheld,  refused  the 
proffered  armistice,  and  swore  by  the  pipe  of 
St.  Nicholas,  which,  like  the  sacred  fire,  was  never 
extinguished,  that  unless  the  fort  were  surren- 
dered in  ten  minutes,  he  would  incontinently  storm 
the  works,  make  all  the  garrison  run  the  gauntlet, 
and  split  their  scoundrel  of  a  commander,  like  a 
pickled  shad.  To  give  this  menace  the  greater 
effect,  he  drew  forth  his  trusty  sword,  and  shook 
it  at  them  with  such  a  fierce  and  vigorous  motion, 
that  doubtless,  if  it  had  not  been  exceeding  rusty, 
it  would  have  lightened  terror  into  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  the  enemy.  He  then  ordered  his  men 
to  bring  a  broadside  to  bear  upon  the  fort,  consist- 
ing of  two  swivels,  three  muskets,  a  long  duck 
fowling-piece,  and  two  brace  of  horse-pistols. 

In  the  meantime  the  sturdy  Van  Corlear  mar- 
shalled all  his  forces,  and  commenced  his  warlike 
operations.  Distending  his  cheeks  like  a  very 
Boreas,  he  kept  up  a  most  horrific  twanging  of 
his  trumpet  —  the  lusty  choristers  of  Sing-Sing 
broke  forth  into  a  hideous  song  of  battle — the 
warriors  of  Breukelen  and  the  Wael-bogtig  blew 
a  potent  and  astounding  blast  on  their  conch- 
shells  :  all  together  forming  as  outrageous  a  con- 
certo as  though  five  thousand  French  orchestras 
were  displaying  their  skill  in  a  modern  overture. 
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Whether  the  formidable  front  of  war,  thus 
suddenly  presented,  smote  die  garrison  with  sore 
dismay,  or  whether  the  concluding  terms  of  the 
summons,  which  mentioned  that  he  should  sur- 
render "at  discretion/'  were  mistaken  by  Suen 
Scutz,  who,  though  a  Swede,  was  a  very  conside- 
rate, easy-tempered  man,  as  a  compliment  to  his 
discretion,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say ;  certain 
it  is,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  so  courteous 
a  demand.  Accordingly  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
just  as  the  cabin-boy  had  gone  after  a  coal  of  fire 
to  discharge  the  swivel,  a  chamade  was  beat  on 
the  rampart  by  the  only  drum  in  the  garrison,  to 
the  no  small  satisfaction  of  both  parties  ;  who, 
notwithstanding  their  great  stomach  for  fighting, 
had  full  as  good  an  inclination  to  eat  a  quiet 
dinner    as    exchange    black    eyes    and     bloody 


Thus  did  this  impregnable  fortress  once  more 
return  to  the  domination  of  their  high  mighti- 
nesses ;  Scutz  and  his  garrison  of  twenty  men  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ; 
and  the  victorious  Peter,  who  was  as  generous  as 
brave,  permitted  them  to  keep  possession  of  all 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  the  same,  on  insi>ection, 
being  found  totally  unfit  for  service,  having  long 
rusted  in  the  magazine  of  the  fortress,  even  before 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Swedes  from  the  magnani- 
mous but  windy  Von  Poftenburgh.  But  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  that  tlie  governor  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  services  of  his  faithful 
squire,  Van  Corlear,  in  tlie  reduction  of  this  great 
fortress,  that  he  made  him  on  the  spot  lord  of  a 
goodly  domain  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Amsterdam, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Coriear's  Hook  unto 
this  very  day.1 

Tlie  unexampled  liberality  of  the  valiant  Stuy- 
▼esant  towards  the  Swedes  occasioned  great  sur- 
prise in  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  ;  any,  certain 
of  those  factious  individuals,  who  had  been  enlight- 
ened by  the  political  meetings  that  prevailed 
during  the  days  of  William  the  Testy,  but  who 
had  not  dared  to  indulge  their  meddlesome  habits 
under  the  eye  of  their  present  ruler,  now  embold- 
ened by  his  absence,  dared  even  to  give  vent  to 
their  censures  in  the  streets — murmurs  were  heard 
in  the  very  council -chamber  of  New  Amsterdam  ; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  whether  they  would  not 
have  broken  out  into  downright  speeches  and 
invectives,  had  not  Peter  Stuyvesant  privately 
sent  home  his  walking-staff,  to  be  laid  as  a  mace 
on  the  table  of  the  council-chamber,  in  the  midst 
of  his  councillors  ;  who,  like  wise  men,  took  the 
hint,  and  for  ever  after  held  their  peace. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Shotting  the.  great  advantage  that  the  Author  hat  over  his 
Render  in  time  o/ Battle— together  with  divers  portentous 
movements;  which  betoken  that  something  terrible  is 
about  to  happen. 

Like  as  a  mighty  alderman,  when  at  a  corpora- 
tion feast  the  first  spoonful  of  turtle  soup  salutes 
his  palate,  feels  his  impatient  appetite  but  tenfold 
quickened,  and  redoubles  his  vigorous  attacks  upon 
the  tureen,  while  his  voracious  eyes  projecting 
from   his  head,  roll  greedily  round,  devouring 

1  T)e  Vricz  makes  mention,  In  one  of  bin  voyages,  of 
Coriear's  Hoeck,  and  CorIear*B  Plantagie,  or  Bonwerjr. 


every  thing  at  table — so  did  the  metth 
Stuyvesant  feel  that  intolerable  hunger  for 
glory,  which  raged  within  bis  very  bowels,  inflamed 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Caeimir,  and  nothing  could 
allay  it  but  the  conquest  of  all  New  Sweden.  No 
sooner  therefore  had  he  secured  his  conquest,  than 
he  stumped  resolutely  on,  flushed  with  success,  ts 
gather  fresh  laurels  at  Fort  Christina.* 

This  was  the  grand  Swedish  post,  established  on 
a  small  river,  (or  as  it  is  more  improperly  termed, 
creek,)  of  the  same  name  ;  and  here  that  emir/ 
governor,  Jan  Risingh,  lay  grimly  drawn  up,  like 
a  grey-bearded  spider  in  the  citadel  of  his  web. 

But  before  we  hurry  into  the  direful  scenes  that 
must  attend  the  meeting  of  two  such  uuweifsl 
chieftains,  it  is  advisable  thai  we  pause  for  s 
moment,  and  hold  a  kind  of  warlike  council 
Battles  should  not  be  rushed  into  precipitately  by 
the  historian  and  ma  readers,  any  more  than  by 
the  general  and  hie  soldiers.  The  greaa 
manders  of  antiquity  never  engaged  the 
without  previously  preparing  the  minds  of  their 
followers  by  animating  harangues  ;  spiriting  them 
up  to  heroic  feelings,  assuring  them  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  and  inspiring  them  with  a 
confidence  in  the  prowess  of  their  leaden.  So 
the  historian  should  awaken  the  attention  and 
enlist  the  passions  of  bis  readers,  and  having  set 
mem  all  on  fire  with  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject, be  should  put  himself  at  their  head,  ftoarish 
his  pen,  and  lead  them  en  to  the  thickest  of  the 
fight 

An  illustrious  example  of  this  rule  may  he  seen 
in  that  mirror  of  historians,  the  immortal  Tbuey- 
dides.  Having  arrived  at  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
Pelopoimesian  war,  one  of  his  comment  slug 
observes,  that  **  he  sounds  the  charge  in  all  the 
disposition  and  spirit  of  Homer.  He  catalogue! 
the  allies  on  both  sides.  He  awakens  our  expec- 
tations, and  fast  engages  our  attention.  All  man* 
kind  are  concerned  in  the  important  point  new 
going  to  be  decided.  Endeavours  are  made  to) 
disclose  futurity.  Heaven  itself  is  interested  hi 
the  dispute.  The  earth  totters,  and  nature  seens) 
to  labour  with  the  great  event.  This  is  his  solemn, 
sublime  manner  at  setting  ont.  Thus  he  mag* 
nines  a  war  between  two,  as  Rapin  calls  them, 
petty  states ;  and  thus  artfully  he  supports  t 
little  subject  by  treating  it  in  a  great  and  nobis 
method  »." 

•In  like  manner,  having  conducted  my  itadVrt 
into  the  very  teeth  of  peril-— having  followed  tht 
adventurous  Peter  and  his  band  into  fioreif* 
regions — surrounded  by  foes,  and  stunned  by 
the  horrid  din  of  arms  —  at  this  important 
moment,  while  darkness  and  doubt  hang  o'er 
each  coming  chapter,  I  hold  it  meet  to  harangue 
them,  and  prepare  them  for  the  events  that  art 
to  follow. 

And  here  I  would  premise  one  great  advan- 
tage which,  as  the  historian,  I  possess  over  my 
readers ;  and  this  it  is — that  though  I  cannot 
save  the  life  of  my  favourite  hero,  nor  absolutely 
contradict  the  event  of  a  battle  (both  which  liber- 
ties, though  often  taken  by  the  French  writers  of 
the  present  reign,  I  bold  to  be  utterly  unworthy 

*  This  la  at  present  a  flourishing  town 
or  Chrbteen,  about  th  rty-eevoa  milts 
on  the  post  road  to  Baltimore. 

*  Smith's  Thocyd.  vol  L  p.  taut. 
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of  a  scrupulous  historian)*  yet  I  can  bow  and  then 
make  ham  bestow  on  hia  enemy  a  sturdy  back- 
stroke sufficient  to  fell  a  giant ;  though  in  honest 
troth,  he  may  never  hare  done  any  thing  of  the 
kind — or  I  can  drive  his  antagonist  clear  round 
and  round  the  field,  as  did  Homer  make  that  fine 
fellow  Hector  scamper  like  a  poltroon  round  the 
walls  of  Troy  ;  for  which,  if  ever  they  have  en- 
countered one  another  in  the  Elysian  fields,  111 
warrant  the  prince  of  poets  has  had  to  make  the 
most  humble  apology. 

I  am  aware  that  many  conscientious  readers 
will  be  ready  to  cry  oat  "  fool  play  ! "  whenever 
I  render  a  tittle  assistance  to  my  hero — but  I 
consider  it  one  of  those  privileges  exercised  by 
historians  of  all  ages — and  one  which  has  never 
been  disputed.  In  fact,  an  historian  is,  as  it  were, 
hound  in  honour  to  stand  by  bis  hero— the  fame 
of  the  latter  is  entrusted  to  his  hands,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  the  best  by  it  he  can.  Never 
was  there  a  general,  an  admiral,  or  any  com- 
mander, who,  in  giving  an  account  of  any  battle 
that  he  had  fought,  did  not  sorely  belabour  die 
enemy  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  had  my  heroes 
written  the  history  of  their  own  achievements, 
they  wouM  have  dealt  much  harder  blows  than 
any  that  I  shall  recount.  Standing  forth,  there- 
fore, as  the  guardian  d  their  fame,  it  behoves  me 
to  do  them  the  same  justice  they  would  have  done 
themselves ;  and  if  I  happen  to  be  a  little  hard 
upon  the  Swedes,  I  give  free  leave  to  any  of  then* 
descendants,  who  may  write  a  history  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  to  take  fair  retaliation,  and  belabour 
Peter  Stuyvesant  as  hard  as  they  please. 

Therefore  stand  by  for  broken  heads  and  bloody 
noses— my  pen  has  long  itched  for  a  battle — siege 
after  siege  have  I  carried  on,  without  blows  or 
bloodshed  ;  but  now  I  have  at  length  got  a  chance, 
and  I  vow  to  Heaven  and  St  Nicholas,  that,  let 
the  chronicles  of  the  times  say  what  they  please, 
neither  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  PoWbius,  nor  any 
other  battle-monger  of  them  all,  did  ever  record 
a  fiercer  fight  than  that  m  which  my  valiant  chief- 
tains are  now  about  to  engage. 

And  you,  0  most  excellent  readers  !  whom,  for 
your  faithful  adherence,  I  could  cherish  in  the 

warmest  corner  of  my  heart — be  not  uneasy 

trust  the  fate  of  our  favourite  Stuyvesant  to  me — 
for  by  the  rood,  come  what  may,  I'll  stick  by 
Hard-koppig  Piet  to  the  last ;  I'll  make  him 
drive  about  these  losek  vile,  as  did  the  renowned 
Launcelot  of  the  Lake  a  herd  of  recreant  Cornish 
knights  ;  and  if  he  does  fall,  let  me  never  draw 
my  pen  to  fight  another  battle,  in  behalf  of  a 
brave  man,  if  I  don't  make  these  lubberly  Swedes 
pay  for  it  1 

No  sooner  had  Peter  Stuyvesant  arrived  before 
Fort  Christina  than  he  proceeded  without  delay  to 
entrtneh  himself,  and  immediately  on  running  his 
first  parallel,  despatched  Anthony  Van  Corlear  to 
summon  the  fortress  to  surrender.  Tan  Corlear 
was  received  with  aH  due  formality,  hoodwinked 
at  the  portal,  and  conducted,  through  a  pestiferous 
amefl  of  sah  fish  and  onions,  to  the  citadel,  a  sub- 
stantial hat  built  of  pine  logs.  His  eyes  were 
here  uncovered,  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
aopost  presence  of  Governor  Risingh.  This 
ehieftain,  as  I  have  before  noted,  was  a  very 
giantly  man  ;  and  was  clad  in  a  coarse  blue  coat, 
strapped  round  the  was*  with  a  leathern   belt, 


which  caused  the  enormous  skirts  and  pockets  to 
set  off  with  a  very  warlike  sweep.  His  ponderous 
legs  were  cased  in  a  pah*  of  foxy-coloured  jack 
boots,  and  he  was  straddling  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  before  a  bit  of  broken 
looking  glass,  shaving  himself  with  a  villanously 
dull  razor.  This  afflicting  operation  caused  him  to 
make  a  series  of  horrible  grimaces,  that  height- 
ened exceedingly  the  grisly  terrors  of  his  viaage. 
Ob  Anthony  Van  Corlear's  being  announced,  the 
grim  commander  paused  for  a  moment,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  hard-favoured  contor- 
tions, and  after  eyeing  him  askance  over  the 
shoulder  with  a  kind  of  snarling  grin  on  his 
countenance,  resumed  his  labours  at  the  glass* 

This  iron  harvest  being  reaped,  he  turned  once 
more  to  the  trumpeter,  and  demanded  the  purport 
of  his  errand.  Anthony  Van  Corlear  delivered  in 
a  few  words,  being  a  kind  of  short-hand  speaker,  a 
long  message  from  his  excellency,  recounting  the 
whole  history  of  the  province,  with  a  recapitula- 
tion of  grievances,  and  enumeration  of  claims, 
and  concluded  with  a  peremptory  demand  of  instant 
surrender  ;  which  done,  he  turned  aside,  took  his 
nose  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  blew  a 
tremendous  blast,  not  unlike  the  flourish  of  a 
trumpet  of  defiance ;  which  it  had  doubtless 
learned  from  a  long  and  intimate  neighbourhood 
with  that  melodious  instrument. 

Governor  Risingh  heard  him  through,  trumpet 
and  all,  but  with  infinite  impatience  ;  leaning  at 
times,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  on  the  pommel  of 
his  sword,  and  at  times  twirling  a  huge  steel 
watch-chain,  or  snapping  his  fingers.  Van  Cor- 
lear having  finished,  he  bluntly  replied,  that  Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  his  summons  might  go  to  the 
d — - — 1,  whither  he  hoped  to  send  him  and  his 
crew  of  ragamuffins  before  supper-time.  Then 
unsheathing  his  brass-hilted  sword,  and  throwing 
away  the  scabbard — '*  Fore  gad,"  quod  he,  "  but 
I  will  not  sheathe  thee  again  until  I  make  a 
scabbard  of  the  smoke-dried,  leathern  hide  of  this 
runagate  Dutchman,"  Then  having  flung  a 
fierce  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  his  adversary,  by 
the  lips  of  his  messenger,  the  latter  was  recon- 
ducted to  the  portal  with  all  the  ceremonious 
civility  due  to  the  trumpeter,  squire,  and  ambas- 
sador of  so  great  a  commander  ;  and  being  again 
unbonded,  was  courteously  dismissed  with  a  tweak 
of  the  nose  to  assist  him  in  recollecting  his  mas- 
sage. 

No  sooner  did  the  gallant  Peter  receive  this 
insolent  reply,  than  he  let  fly  a  tremendous  volley 
of  red-hot  execrations,  that  would  infallibly  have 
battered  down  the  fortifications,  and  blown  up  the 
powder  magazine,  about  the  ears  of  the  fiery 
Swede,  had  not  the  ramparts  been  remarkably 
strong,  and  the  magazine  bomb-proof.  Perceiving 
that  the  works  withstood  this  terrific  blast,  and 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  (as  it  really  was  in 
those  unphilosophie  days)  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
words,  he  ordered  his  merry  men  all  to  prepare 
for  an  immediate  assault.  But  here  a  strange 
murmur  broke  out  among  his  troops,  beginning 
with  the  tribe  of  the  Van  Bummels,  those  valiant 
trenchermen  of  the  Bronx,  and  spreading  from 
man  to  man,  accompanied  with  certain  mutinous 
looks  and  discontented  murmurs.  For  once  in 
his  Kfe,  and  only  for  onee,  did  the  great  Peter 
turn  pale;  for  he  verily  thought  his  warriors 
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were  going  to  falter  in  this  hour  of  perilous  trial, 
and  thus  tarnish  for  ever  the  fame  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Niew  Nederlandts. 

Bat  soon  did  he  discover,  to  his  great  joy,  that 
in  this  suspicion  he  deeply  wronged  this  most 
undaunted  army  ;  for  the  cause  of  this  agitation 
and  uneasiness  simply  was,  that  the  hour  of  dinner 
was  at  hand,  and  it  would  have  almost  broken  the 
hearts  of  these  regular  Dutch  warriors  to  have 
broken  in  upon  the  invariable  routine  of  their 
habits.  Beside,  it  was  an  established  rule  among 
our  valiant  ancestors  always  to  fight  upon  a  full 
stomach  ;  and  to  this  may  be  doubtless  attributed 
the  circumstance  that  they  came  to  be  so  renowned 
inarms. 

And  now  are  the  hearty  men  of  the  Mimhattoes, 
and  their  no  less  hearty  comrades,  all  lustily 
engaged  under  the  trees,  buffeting  stoutly  with 
the  contents  of  their  wallets,  and  taking  such 
affectionate  embraces  of  their  canteens  and  pot- 
tles as  though  they  verily  believed  they  were  to 
be  the  last.  And  as  I  foresee  we  shall  have  hot 
work  in  a  page  or  two,  I  advise  my  readers  to  do  the 
same  ;  for  which  purpose  I  will  bring  this  chapter 
to  a  close  ;  giving  them  my  word  of  honour,  that 
no  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  this  armistice,  to 
surprise,  or  in  any  way  molest,  the  honest  Neder- 
landers  while  at  their  vigorous  repast. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  the  most  horrible  Battle  ever  recorded  in  poetry 
or  prose  ;  with  the  admirable  Exploits  of  Peter  the  Head- 
strong. 

"Now  had  the  Dutchmen  snatched  a  huge 
repast,"  and  finding  themselves  wonderfully  en- 
couraged and  animated  thereby,  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  Expectation,  says  the  writer  of  the 
Stuyvesant  manuscript — Expectation  now  stood 
on  stilts.  The  world  forgot  to  turn  round,  or 
rather  stood  still,  that  it  might  witness  the  affray; 
like  a  fat,  round-bellied  alderman,  watching  the 
combat  of  two  chivalric  flies  upon  his  jerkin. 
The  eyes  of  all  mankind,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
were  turned  upon  Fort  Christina.  The  sun,  like 
a  little  man  in  a  crowd  at  a  puppet-show,  scam- 
pered about  the  heavens,  popping  his  head  here 
and  there,  and  endeavouring  to  get  a  peep  between 
the  unmannerly  clouds,  that  obtruded  themselves 
in  his  way.  The  historians  filled  their  inkhorns 
— the  poets  went  without  their  dinners,  either  that 
they  might  buy  paper  and  goose-quills,  or  because 
they  could  not  get  any  thing  to  eat — antiquity 
scowled  sulkily  out  of  its  grave,  to  see  itself  out- 
done— while  even  posterity  stood  mute,  gazing  in 
gaping  ecstacy  of  retrospection,  on  the  eventful 
field. 

The  immortal  deities,  who  whilome  had  seen 
service  at  the  "  affair "  of  Troy — now  mounted 
their  feather-bed  clouds,  and  sailed  over  the  plain, 
or  mingled  among  the  combatants  in  different  dis- 

Jiiises,  all  itching  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
upiter  sent  off  his  thunderbolt  to  a  noted  copper- 
smith, to  have  it  furbished  up  for  the  direful  occa- 
sion. Venus  swore  by  her  chastity  she  would 
patronize  the  Swedes;  and  in  semblance  of  a  blear- 
eyed  trull,  paraded  the  battlements  of  Fort  Christina, 
accompanied  by  Diana,  as  a  Serjeant's  widow  of 


cracked  reputation.  The  noted  bully,  Mars,  stuck 
two  horse-pistols  into  his  belt,  shouldering  a  rusty 
firelock,  and  gallantly  swaggered  at  their  elbow  at 
a  drunken  corporal — while  Apollo  trudged  in  their 
rear  as  a  bandy-legged  fifer,  playing  most  viuao- 
ously  out  of  tune. 

On  the  other  side,  the  ox-eyed  Juno,  who  hsi 
gained  a  pair  of  black  eyes  overnight,  in  one  of 
her  curtain  lectures  with  old  Jupiter,  displayed 
her  haughty  beauties  on  a  baggage -waggon— 
Minerva,  as  a  brawny  gin-snttler,  tacked  up  her 
skirts,  brandished  her  fists,  and  swore  most 
heroically,  in  exceeding  bad  Dutch  (having  but 
lately  studied  the  language),  by  wav  of  keeping 
up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  ;  while  Vulcan  halted 
as  a  club-footed  blacksmith,  lately  promoted  to  be 
a  captain  of  militia.  All  was  silent  horror,  or 
bustling  preparation  ;  war  reared  his  horrid  front, 
gnashed  loud  his  iron  fangs,  and  shook  bis  direful 
crest  of  bristling  bayonets. 

And  now  the  mighty  chieftains  "y^lnnTh'd  out 
their  hosts.  Here  stood  stout  Risingh,  firm  as  a 
thousand  rocks— encrusted  with  stockades,  and 
entrenched  to  the  chin  in  mud  batteries. — His 
artillery  consisting  of  two  swivels  and  a  carronade, 
loaded  to  the  muzzle,  the  touch-holes  primed,  and 
a  whiskered  bombardier  stationed  at  each  with 
lighted  match  in  hand,  waiting  the  word.  Hit 
valiant  infantry  lined  the  breast-work  in  gran 
array,  each  having  his  mustachios  fiercely  misiaHl, 
and  his  hair  pomatumed  back,  and  queued  so 
stiffly  that  he  grinned  above  the  ramparts  like  a 
grisly  death's-head. 

There  came  on  the  intrepid  Hard-koppig  Piet, 
a  second  Bayard,  without  fear  or  reproach — his 
brows  knit,  his  teeth  clenched,  his  breath  held 
hard,  rushing  on  like  ten  thousand  bellowing  bulb 
of  Bashan.  His  faithful  squire,  Van  Corker, 
trudged  valiantly  at  his  heels,  with  his  trumpet 
gorgeously  bedecked  with  red  and  yellow  ribands, 
the  remembrances  of  his  lair  mistresses  at  the 
Manhattoes.  Then  came  waddling  on  his  sturdy 
comrades,  swarming  like  the  myrmidons  of  Achillea 
There  were  the  Van  Wvcks  and  the  Van  Dvcks 
and  the  Ten  Eycks — the  Van  Nesses,  the  Van 
Tassels,  the  Van  Grolls,  the  Van  Hoaenens,  the 
Van  Giesons,  and  the  Van  Blarcoms,  The  Van 
Warts,  the  Van  Winkles,  the  Van  Dams,  the  Van 
Pelts,  the  Van  Rippers,  and  the  Van  Brunts. 
There  were  the  Van  Homes,  the  Van  Hooks,  ths 
Van  Bunschotens,  the  Van  Gelders,  the  Van 
Arsdales,  and  the  Van  BummeU.  The  Vander 
Belts,  the  Vander  Hoofs,  and  the  Vander  Voorts, 
the  Vander  Lyns,  the  Vander  Pools,  and  the 
Vander  Spiegels  ;  there  came  the  Hoffman*,  the 
Hooghlands,  the  Hoppers,  the  Cloppers,  the 
Ryckmans,  the  Dyckmans,  the  Hogebooms,  the 
Rosebooms,  the  Oothouts,  the  Qnaokenbosses,  the 
Roerbacks,  the  Garrebrantzs,  the  Bensons,  the 
Brouwers,  the  Waldrons,  the  Onderdonks,  the 
Varra  V angers,  the  Schermerhorns,  the  Stouten- 
burghs,  the  Brinkcrhoffs,  the  Bontecous,  the 
Knickerbockers,  the  Hockstrassers,  the  Ten 
Breeclieses,  and  the  Tough  Breecheses,  with  a 
host  of  more  valiant  worthies,  whose  names  are  too 
crabbed  to  be  written,  or  if  they  could  be  written, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  men  to  utter— all  fortified 
with  a  mighty  dinner,  and  to  use  the  words  of  a 
great  Dutch  poet, 

— "  Brimful  of  wrath  and  cabbage  !• 
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For  an  instant  the  mighty  Peter  paused  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  and  mounting  on  a  stump, 
addressed  his  troops  in  eloquent  Low  Dutch, 
exhorting  them  to  fight  like  duyveh,  and  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  conquered  they  should  get  plenty 
of  booty  ;  if  they  fell,  they  should  be  allowed  the 
unparalleled  satisfaction,  while  dying,  of  reflecting 
that  it  was  in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  and 
after  they  were  dead,  of  seeing  their  names  in- 
scribed in  the  temple  of  renown,  and  handed  down 
in  company  with  all  the  other  great  men  of  the  year, 
for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Finally,  he  swore 
to  them,  on  the  word  of  a  governor  (and  they 
knew  him  too  well  to  doubt  it  for  a  moment),  that 
if  he  caught  any  mother's  son  of  them  looking  pale, 
or  playing  craven,  he'd  curry  his  hide  till  he  made 
him  run  out  of  it  like  a  snake  in  spring-time. 
Then  lugging  out  his  trusty  sabre,  he  brandished 
it  three  tunes  over  his  head,  ordered  Van  Corlear 
to  sound  a  tremendous  charge,  and  shouting  the 
word  "  St  Nicholas  and  the  Manhattoes  ! "  coura- 
geously dashed  forwards.  His  warlike  followers, 
who  had  employed  the  interval  in  lighting  their 
pipes,  instantly  stuck  them  in  their  mouths,  gave 
a  furious  puff,  and  charged  gallantly  under  cover 
of  the  smoke. 

The  Swedish  garrison,  ordered  by  the  canning 
Risingh  not  to  fire  until  they  could  distinguish  the 
whites  of  their  assailants'  eyes,  stood  in  horrid 
silence  on  the  covert- way,  until  the  eager  Dutch- 
men had  ascended  the  glacis.  Then  did  they  pour 
into  them  such  a  tremendous  volley,  that  the  very 
hills  quaked  around,  and  were  terrified  even  unto 
an  incontinence  of  water,  insomuch  that  certain 
springs  burst  forth  from  their  sides,  which  con- 
tinue to  run  unto  the  present  day.  Not  a  Dutchman 
but  would  have  bitten  the  dust  beneath  that 
dreadful  fire,  had  not  the  protecting  Minerva 
kindly  taken  care  that  the  Swedes  should,  one  and 
all,  observe  their  usual  custom  of  shutting  their 
eyes,  and  turning  away  their  heads,  at  the  moment 
of  discharge. 

The  Swedes  followed  up  their  fire,  by  leaping 
the  counterscarp,  and  falling  tooth  and  nail  upon 
the  foe,  with  furious  outcries.  And  now  might  be 
seen  prodigies  of  valour,  of  which  neither  history 
nor  song  have  ever  recorded  a  parallel.  Here 
was  beheld  the  sturdy  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff  brand- 
ishing his  lusty  quarter-staff,  like  the  terrible 
giant  Blanderon  his  oak  tree  (for  he  scorned  to 
carry  any  other  weapon),  and  drumming  an 
horrific  tune  upon  the  heads  of  whole  squadrons 
of  Swedes.  There  were  the  crafty  Van  Kortlandts, 
posted  at  a  distance,  like  the  Locrian  archers  of 
yore,  and  plying  it  most  potently  with  the  long- 
bow, for  winch  they  were  so  justly  renowned.  At 
another  place  were  collected  on  a  rising  knoll  the 
valiant  men  of  Sing-Sing,  who  assisted  marvellously 
in  the  fight,  by  chanting  forth  the  great  song  of 
St.  Nicholas ;  but  as  to  the  Gardeniers  of  Hudson, 
they  were  absent  from  the  battle,  having  been  sent 
out  on  a  marauding  party,  to  lay  waste  the  neigh- 
bouring water-melon  patches.  In  a  different  part 
of  the  field  might  be  seen  the  Van  Grolls  of 
Anthony's  Nose ;  but  they  were  horribly  perplexed 
in  a  defile  between  two  little  hills,  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  their  noses.  There  were  the  Van  Bun- 
schotens  of  Nyack  and  Kakiat,  so  renowned  for 
kicking  with  the  left  foot ;  but  their  skill  availed 
them  little  at  present,  being  short  of  wind,  in 


consequence  of  the  hearty  dinner  they  had  eaten  ; 
and  they  would  irretrievably  have  been  put  to  the 
rout,  had  they  not  been  reinforced  by  a  gallant 
corps  of  voltigeurs,  composed  of  the  Hoppers,  who 
advanced  to  their  assistance  nimbly  on  one  foot. 
Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  incomparable 
achievements  of  Anthony  Von  Corlear,  who,  for  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour,  waged  stubborn  fight 
with  a  little  pursy  Swedish  drummer,  whose  hide 
he  drummed  most  magnificently  ;  and  had  he  not 
come  into  the  battle  with  no  other  weapon  but 
his  trumpet,  would  infallibly  have  put  him  to  an 
untimely  end. 

But  now  the  combat  thickened  :  on  came  the 
mighty  Jacobus  Varra  Vanger,  and  the  fighting 
men  of  the  Wall-about ;  after  them  thundered  the 
Van  Pelts  of  Esopus,  together  with  the  Van  Rip- 
pers and  the  Van  Brunts,  bearing  down  all  before 
them ;  then  the  Suy  Dams  and  the  Van  Dams, 
pressing  forward  with  many  a  blustering  oath, 
at  the  head  of  the  warriors  of  Hell- gate,  clad 
in  their  thunder-and-lightning  gaberdines  ;  and 
lastly,  the  standard-bearers  and  body-guards  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  bearing  the  great  Beaver  of  the 
Manhattoes. 

And  now  commence  the  horrid  din,  the  des- 

Serate  struggle,  the  maddening  ferocity,  the  frantic 
esperation,  the  confusion,  and  self-abandonment 
of  war.  Dutchman  and  Swede  commingled, 
tugged,  panted,  and  blowed.  The  heavens  were 
darkened  with  a  tempest  of  missives.  Bang  !  went 
the  guns — whack !  struck  the  broadswords — 
thump !  went  the  cudgels — crash !  went  the 
musket-stocks— blows — kicks— cuffs — scratches— 
black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  swelling  the  horrors 
of  the  scene  !  Thwick-thwack,  cut  and  hack, 
helter-skelter,  higgledy-piggledy,  hurley  hurley, 
head  over  heels,  rough  and  tumble ! — Dunder  and 

blixum  !    swore  the    Dutchmen splitter  and 

splutter  !  cried  the  Swedes.—  Storm  the  works ! 
shouted  Hard-koppig  Peter.  Fire  the  mine  I 
roared  stout  Risingh. — Tantara-ra-ra  !  twanged 
the  trumpet  of  Anthony  Van  Corlear— until  all 
voice  and  sound  became  unintelligible  ;  grunts  of 
pain,  yells  of  fury,  and  shouts  of  triumph,  com- 
mingled in  one  hideous  clamour.  The  earth  shook 
as  if  struck  with  a  paralytic  stroke — trees  shrunk 
aghast,  and  withered  at  the  sight— rocks  burrowed 
in  the  ground  like  rabbits,  and  even  Christina- 
creek  turned  from  its  course,  and  ran  up  a  moun- 
tain in  breathless  terror. 

Long  hung  the  contest  doubtful ;  for  though  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  sent  by  the  "  cloud-compelling 
Jove,"  in  some  measure  cooled  their  ardour,  as 
doth  a  bucket  of  water  thrown  on  a  group  of  fighting 
mastiffs,  yet  did  they  but  pause  for  a  moment,  to 
return  with  tenfold  fury  to  the  charge,  belabouring 
each  other  with  black  and  bloody  bruises.  Just 
at  this  juncture  was  seen  a  vast  and  dense  column 
of  smoke,  slowly  rolling  towards  the  scene  of 
battle,  which  for  a  while  made  even  the  furious 
combatants  to  stay  their  arms  in  mute  astonish- 
ment ;  but  the  wind  for  a  moment  dispersing  the 
murky  cloud,  from  the  midst  thereof  emerged  the 
flaunting  banner  of  the  immortal  Michael  Paw. 
This  noble  chieftain  came  fearlessly  on,  leading  a 
solid  phalanx  of  oyster-fed  Pavomans,  who  had 
remained  behind,  partly  as  a  corp$  de  reserve,  and 
partly  to  digest  the  enormous  dinner  they  had 
eaten.     These  sturdy  yeomen,  nothing  daunted, 
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did  trudge  manfully  forward,  smoking  their  pipes 
with  outrageous  rigour,  so  as  to  raise  the  awful 
cloud  that  has  been  mentioned  ;  but  marching 
exceedingly  slow,  being  short  of  leg,  and  of  great 
rotundity  in  the  belt. 

And  now  the  protecting  deities  of  the  army  of 
New  Amsterdam,  having  unthinkingly  left  the  field 
and  stepped  into  a  neighbouring  tavern  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a  pot  of  beer,  a  direful  catastrophe 
had  well  nigh  chanced  to  befal  the  Nederlanders. 
Scarcely  had  the  myrmidons  of  tho  puissant  Paw 
attained  the  front  of  battle,  before  the  Swedes, 
instructed  by  the  cunning  Risingh,  levelled  a 
shower  of  blows  full  at  their  tobacco  pipes.  As- 
tounded at  this  unexpected  assault,  and  totally 
discomfited  at  seeing  their  pipes  broken,  the 
valiant  Dutchmen  fell  mto  vast  confusion.  Already 
they  begin  to  fly  like  a  frightened  drove  of  un- 
wieldy elephants,  they  throw  their  own  army  in  an 
uproar,  bearing  down  a  whole  legion  of  littlo 
Hoppers  ;  the  sacred  banner,  on  which  is  embla- 
zoned the  gigantic  Oyster  of  Conrmunipaw,  is 
trampled  in  the  dirt  ;  the  Swedes  pluck  up  new 
spirits,  and  pressing  on  their  rear,  apply  their  feet, 
a  parte  potte,  with  a  vigour  that  prodigiously 
accelerates  their  motions  ;  nor  doth  the  renowned 
Paw  himself  fail  to  receive  divers  grievous  and 
dishonourable  visitations  of  shoe-leather. 

But  what,  0  Muse  !  was  the  rage  of  the  gallant 
Peter,  when  from  afar  he  saw  his  arm}*  yield ! 
With  a  voice  of  thunder  did  he  roar  after  his 
recreant  warriors,  putting  up  such  a  war-whoop 
as  did  the  stern  Achilles,  when  the  Trojan  troops 
were  on  the  point  of  burning  all  his  galleys.  The 
men  of  the  Manhattoes  plucked  up  new  courage 
when  thev  heard  their  leader ;  or  rather  they 
dreaded  Ins  fierce  displeasure,  of  which  they  stood 
in  more  awe  than  of  all  the  Swedes  in  Christendom ; 
but  the  daring  Peter,  not  waiting  for  their  aid, 
plunged  sword  in  hand,  into  tho  thickest  of  the 
foe.  Then  did  he  display  some  such  incredible 
achievements  as  have  never  been  known  since  the 
miraculous  days  of  the  giants.  Wherever  he  went 
the  enemy  shrunk  before  him ;  with  fierce  impetu- 
osity he  pushed  forward,  driving  the  Swedes  like 
dogs,  into  their  own  ditch  ;  but  as  he  fearlessly 
advanced,  the  foe,  like  rushing  waves  which  close 
upon  the  scudding  bark,  thronged  upon  his  rear, 
and  hung  upon  his  flank  with  fearful  peril.  One 
crafty  Swede,  advancing  warily  on  one  side,  drove 
his  dastard  sword  full  at  the  hero's  heart ;  but  the 
protecting  power  that  watches  over  the  safety  of 
all  great  aikd  good  mon,  turned  aside  the  hostile 
blade,  and  directed  it  to  a  side  pocket,  where 
reposed  an  enormous  iron  tobacco-box,  endowed, 
like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  with  supernatural 
powers,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  its  being 
piously  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  the  blessed 
St.  Nicholas.  Thus  was  the  dreadful  blow  repelled, 
but  not  without  occasioning  to  the  great  Peter  a 
fearful  loss  of  wind. 

Like  as  a  furious  bear,  when  gored  by  worrying 
curs,  turns  fiercely  round,  gnashes  his  teeth,  and 
springs  upon  the  foe,  so  did  our  hero  turn  upon 
trie  treacherous  Swede.  The  miserable  varlet 
sought  in  flight  for  safety ;  but  the  active  Peter, 
seizing  him  by  an  immeasurable  queue,  that 
dangled  from  his  head, — u  Ah,  whoreson  cater- 
pillar lw  roared  he,  "hero  is  what  shall  make 
BogVmeat  of  thee  !"    So  saying,  he  whirled  his 


trusty  sword,  and  made  a  blow  that  would  have 
decapitated  him,  had  he  had,  like  Briareus,  half  a 
hundred  heads,  but  that  the  pitying  steel  struck 
short,  and  shaved  the  queue  for  ever  from  his 
crown.  At  that  very  moment,  a  cunning  arqne- 
busier,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
mound,  levelled  his  deadly  instrument,  and  would 
have  sent  the  gallant  Stuyvesant  a  wailing  ghost 
to  haunt  the  Stygian  shore,  had  not  the  watchful 
Minerva,  who  had  just  stooped  to  tie  up  her 
garters,  seen  the  great  peril  of  her  favourite  chie( 
and  despatched  old  Boreas  with  his  bellows,  who 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  just  as  the  direful  mates 
descended  to  the  pan,  gave  such  a  lusty  blast  as 
blew  all  the  priming  from  the  touch-hole  ! 

Thus  waged  the  horrid  fight,  when  the  stout 
Risingh,  surveying  the  battle  from  the  top  of  a 
little  ravelin,  perceived  his  faithful  troops  banged, 
beaten,  and  kicked  by  the  invincible  Peter.  Lan- 
guage cannot  describe  the  choler  with  which  he 
was  seized  at  the  sight.  He  only  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  disburden  himself  of  fire  thousand 
anathemas  ;  and  then  drawing  his  immeasurable 
falchion,  straddled  down  to  the  field  of  com  hit, 
with  some  such  thundering  strides  as  Jupiter  is 
said  by  Hesiod  to  have  taken,  when  he  strode 
down  the  spheres  to  hurl  his  thunderbolts  at  the 
Titans. 

No  sooner  did  these  two  rival  heroes  come  face 
to  face,  than  they  each  made  a  prodigious  start, 
such  as  is  made  by  your  most  experienced  state, 
champions.  Then  did  they  regard  each  other  mr 
a  moment  with  bitter  aspect,  luce  two  furious  ram- 
cats  on  the  very  point  of  a  clapper-clawing.  Then 
did  they  throw  themselves  in  one  attitude,  then  in 
another,  striking  their  swords  on  the  ground,  first 
on  the  right  side,  then  on  the  left ;  at  last,  at  it 
they  went,  like  five  hundred  houses  on  fire  I 
Words  cannot  tell  the  prodigies  of  strength  and 
valour  displayed  on  this  direful  encounter— aa 
encounter,  compared  to  which  the  far-famed  battki 
of  Ajax  with  Hector,  of  iEneas  with  Turnna, 
Orlando  with  Rodomont,  Guy  of  Warwick  whs 
Colbrand  the  Dane,  or  of  that  renowned  Wehk 
knight,  Sir  Owen  of  the  Mountains,  with  the  giant 
Guylon,  were  all  gentle  sports  and  holiday  recre- 
ations. At  length  the  valiant  Peter,  watching  ha 
opportunity,  aimed  a  fearful  blow,  with  the  fsfl 
intention  of  cleaving  his  adversary  to  the  verf 
chine ;  but  Risingh,  nimbly  raising  his  sword, 
warded  it  off  so  narrowly  that,  glancing  on  oat 
side,  it  shaved  away  a  huge  canteen  that  he  aiwajfl 
carried  swung  on  one  side  ;  thence  pursuing  as 
trenchant  course,  it  severed  off  a  deep  coat-pocket, 
stored  with  bread  and  cheese  ;  all  which  daintim, 
rolling  among  the  armies,  occasioned  a  fearful 
scrambling  between  the  Swedes  and  Dutchmen, 
and  made  the  general  battle  to  wax  ton  times  mora 
furious  than  ever. 

Enraged  to  see  his  military  stores  thus  wofully 
laid  waste,  the  stout  Risingh,  collecting  all  hi 
forces,  aimed  a  mighty  blow  full  at  the  herrfi 
crest.  In  vain  did  his  fierce  little  cocked  hat 
oppose  its  course  ;  the  biting  steel  clove  through 
the  stubborn  ram  beaver,  ana  would  infallibly  have 
cracked  his  crown,  but  that  the  skull  waa  of  such 
adamantine  hardness  that  the  brittle  weapon 
shivered  into  pieces,  shedding  a  thousand  spans, 
like  beams  of  slory,  round  his  grisly  visage. 

Stunned  with  the  blow,  the  valiant  Peter  reeled 
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tuned  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  fifty  thousand  suns, 
besides  moons  and  stars,  dancing  about  the  firma- 
ment :  at  length,  missing  his  footing,  by  reason  of 
his  wooden  leg,  down  be  came  on  his  seat  of 
honour,  with  a  crash  that  shook  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  would  infallibly  have  wracked  his 
anatomical  system,  had  he  not  been  received  into 
a  cushion  softer  than  velvet,  which  Providence,  or 
Minerva,  or  St.  Nicholas,  or  some  kindly  cow,  had 
benevolently  prepared  for  his  reception. 

The  furious  Risingh,  in  despite  of  that  noble 
imvifm,  cherished  by  all  true  knights,  that  "  fair 
play  is  a  jewel,"  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the 
hero's  fall ;  bat  just  as  he  was  stooping  to  give  the 
fatal  blow,  the  ever  vigilant  Peter  bestowed  him  a 
sturdy  thwack  over  the  sconce,  with  his  wooden 
Ik  that  set  some  dozen  chimes  of  bells  ringing 
triple  bobmaj  ore  in  his  cerebellum.  The  bewildered 
Swede  staggered  with  the  blow,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  waijy  Peter,  espying  a  pocket  pistol  lying 
hard  by  f  which  had  dropped  from  the  wallet  of 
his  faithful  squire  and  trumpeter,  Van  Corlear, 
daring  his  furious  encounter  with  the  drummer), 
discharged  it  full  at  the  head  d  the  reefing  Risingh. 
Let  not  my  reader  mistake  — H  was  not  a  mur- 
derous weapon  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  but  a 
little  sturdy  stone  pottle,  charged  to  the  muzzle 
with  a  double  dram  of  true  Dutch  courage,  which 
the  knowing  Van  Corlear  always  carried  about 
him  by  way  of  replenishing  his  valour.  The 
hideous  missive  sung  through  the  air,  and  true  to 
its  course,  as  was  the  mighty  fragment  of  a  rock 
discharged  at  Hector  by  bully  Ajax,  encountered 
the  huge  head  of  the  gigantic  Swede  with  matchless 
violence. 

This  heaven-directed  blow  decided  the  eventful 
battle.  The  ponderous  pericranium  of  General 
Jan  Risingh  sunk  upon  his  breast ;  his  knees 
tottered  under  him ;  a  death-like  torpor  seized 
upon  his  Titan  frame,  and  he  tumbled  to  the  earth 
with  such  tremendous  violence  that  old  Pluto 
started  with  affright,  lest  he  should  have  broken 
through  the  roof  of  his  infernal  palace. 

His  fall  was  the  signal  of  defeat  and  victory. 
The  Swedes  gave  way — the  Dutch  pressed  forward 
-—the  former  took  to  their  heels— the  latter  hotly 
pursued.  Some  entered  with  them,  pell  mell, 
through  the  sallyport — others  stormed  the  bastion, 
and  others  scrambled  over  the  curtain.  Thus  in 
•  little  while  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Fort 
Christina,  which,  like  another  Troy,  had  stood  a 
of  full  ten  hours,  was  finally  carried  by 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  on  either 
Victory,  in  the  likeness  of  a  gigantic  ox-fly, 
sat  perched  upon  the  cocked  hat  of  the  gallant 
Stayvesant ;  and  it  was  universally  declared,  by 
all  the  writers  whom  he  hired  to  write  the  history 
of  his  expedition,  that  on  this  memorable  *aay  he 
gamed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glory  to  immor- 
talize a  dozen  of  the  greatest  heroes  in  Chris- 
tendom ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  fa*  Author  and  the  Reader,  while  reposing  after 
the  Battle,  fall  into  a  very  gram  discourse— after  which  is 
retarded  the  conduct  of  Peter  StuyvesonU  after  hie  Victory. 

Tbakks  to  St.  Nicholas,  we  have  safely  finished 
tins  tremendous  battle :  let  us  sit  down,  my  worthy 
leader,  and  cool  ourselves,  for  I  am  in  a  prodi- 


gious sweat  and  agitation.  Truly  this  fighting  of 
battles  is  hot  work !  and  if  your  great  commanders 
did  but  know  what  trouble  they  give  their  his- 
torians, they  would  not  have  the  conscience  to 
achieve  so  many  horrible  victories.  But  methinks 
I  hear  my  reader  complain,  that  throughout  this 
boasted  battle  there  is  not  the  least  slaughter,  nor 
a  single  individual  maimed,  if  we  except  the 
unhappy  Swede,  who  was  shorn  of  his  queue  by 
the  trenchant  blade  of  Peter  Stuyvesant ;  all 
which,  he  observes,  is  a  great  outrage  on  probabi- 
lity, and  highly  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
narration. 

This  is  certainly  an  objection  of  no  little  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  arises  entirely  from  the  obscurity 
that  envelops  the  remote  periods  of  time,  about 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  write.  Thus,  though 
doubtless,  from  the  importance  of  the  object,  and 
the  prowess  of  the  parties  concerned,  there  must 
have  been  terrible  carnage  and  prodigies  of  valour 
displayed  before  the  walls  of  Christina  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding that  I  have  consulted  every  history, 
manuscript,  and  tradition  touching  this  memorable, 
though  long  forgotten  battle,  I  cannot  find  men- 
tion made  of  a  single  man  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  whole  affair. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  owing  to  the  extreme 
modesty  of  our  forefathers,  who,  like  their  descend- 
ants, were  never  prone  to  vaunt  of  their  achieve- 
ments ;  but  it  is  a  virtue  that  places  their  historian 
in  a  most  embarrassing  predicament ;  for,  having 
promised  my  readers  a  hideous  and  unparalleled 
battle,  and  having  worked  them  up  into  a  warlike 
and  blood-thirsty  state  of  mind,  to  put  them  off 
without  any  havoc  and  slaughter,  was  as  bitter  a 
disappointment  as  to  summons  a  multitude  of  good 
people  to  attend  an  execution,  and  then  cruelly 
balk  them  by  a  reprieve. 

Had  the  inexorable  fates  only  allowed  me  some 
half  a  score  dead  men,  I  had  been  content ;  for  I 
would  have  made  them  such  heroes  as  abounded 
in  the  olden  time,  but  whose  race  is  now  unfor- 
tunately extinct.  Any  one  of  whom,  if  we  mar 
believe  those  authentic  writers,  the  poets,  could 
drive  great  armies  like  sheep  before  him,  and 
conquer  and  desolate  whole  cities  by  his  single  arm. 
^  But  seeing  that  I  had  not  a  single  life  at  my 
disposal,  all  that  was  left  me  was  to  make  the 
most  I  could  of  my  battle,  by  means  of  kicks  and 
cuflb  and  bruises,  and  such  like  ignoble  wounds. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  compare  my  dilemma,  in 
some  sort,  to  that  of  the  divine  MQton,  who,  having? 
arrayed  with  sublime  preparation  his  immortal 
hosts  against  each  other,  is  sadly  put  to  it  how  te 
manage  them,  and  how  he  shall  make  the  end  of 
his  battle  answer  to  the  beginning  ;  inasmuch  as, 
being  mere  spirits,  he  cannot  deal  a  mortal  blow, 
nor  even  eive  a  flesh  wound  to  any  of  his  com- 
batants. For  my  part,  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
found  was,  when  I  had  once  put  my  warriors  in  a 
passion,  and  let  them  loose  into  the  •midst  of  the 
enemy,  to  keep  them  from  doing  mischief.  Many 
a  time  had  I  to  restrain  the  sturdy  Peter,  from 
cleaving  a  gigantic  Swede  to  the  very  waistband, 
or  spitting  half  a  dozen  little  fellows  on  his  sword, 
like  so  many  sparrows.  And  when  I  had  set  some 
hundred  of  missives  flying  in  the  air,  I  did  not 
dare  to  suffer  one  of  them  to  reach  the  ground, 
lest  it  should  have  put  an  end  to  some  unlucky 
Dutchman* 
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The  reader  cannot  conceive  how  mortifying 
it  is  to  a  writer,  thus  in  a  manner  to  have  his 
hands  tied,  and  how  many  tempting  opportunities 
I  had  to  wink  at,  where  I  might  have  made  as 
fine  a  death-blow  as  any  recorded  in  history  or 
song. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  begin  to  doubt  most 
potently  of  the  authenticity  of  many  of  Homer's 
stories.  I  verily  believe  that  when  he  had  once 
launched  one  of  his  favourite  heroes  among  a 
crowd  of  the  enemy,  he  cut  down  many  an  honest 
fellow,  without  any  authority  for  so  doing,  except- 
ing that  he  presented  a  fair  mark — and  that  often 
a  poor  devil  was  sent  to  grim  Pluto's  domains, 
merely  because  he  had  a  name  that  would  give  a 
sounding  turn  to  a  period.  But  I  disclaim  all  such 
unprincipled  liberties — let  me  but  have  truth  and 
the  law  on  my  side,  and  no  man  would  fight  harder 
than  myself:  but  since  the  various  records  I 
consulted  did  not  warrant  it,  I  had  too  much  con- 
science to  kill  a  single  soldier.  By  St.  Nicholas, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  pretty  piece  of  business  ! 
My  enemies,  the  critics,  who  I  foresee  will  be 
ready  enough  to  lay  any  crime  they  can  discover 
at  my  door,  might  have  charged  me  with  murder 
outright ;  and  I  should  have  esteemed  myself 
lucky  to  escape  with  no  harsher  verdict  than 
manslaughter. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  that  we  are  tranquilly 
sitting  down  here  smoking  our  pipes,  permit  me 
to  indulge  in  a  melancholy  reflection  which  at  this 
moment  passes  across  my  mind.  How  vain,  how 
fleeting,  how  uncertain,  are  all  those  gaudy  bubbles 
after  which  we  are  panting  and  toiling  in  this 
world  of  fair  delusions  1  The  wealth  which  the 
miser  has  amassed  with  so  many  weary  days,  so 
many  sleepless  nights,  a  spendthrift  heir  may 
squander  away  in  joyless  prodigality.  The  noblest 
monuments  which  pride  has  ever  reared  to  per- 
petuate a  name,  the  hand  of  time  will  shortly 
tumble  into  ruins ;  and  even  the  brightest  laurels, 
gained  by  feats  of  arms,  may  wither  and  be  for 
ever  blighted  by  the  chilling  neglect  of  mankind. 
M  How  many  illustrious  heroes/'  says  the  good 
Bo£tius,  "  who  were  once  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  age,  hath  the  silence  of  historians  buried  in 
eternal  oblivion  !"  And  this  it  was  that  induced 
the  Spartans,  when  they  went  to  battle,  solemnly 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Muses,  supplicating  that  their 
achievements  should  be  worthily  recorded.  Had 
not  Homer  tuned  his  lofty  lyre,  observes  the 
elegant  Cicero,  the  valour  of  Achilles  had  remained 
unsung.  And  such  too,  after  all  the  toils  and 
perils  he  had  braved,  after  all  the  gallant  actions 
lie  had  achieved,  such  too  had  nearly  been  the 
fate  of  the  chivalric  Peter  Stuyvesant,  but  that  I 
fortunately  stepped  in  and  engraved  his  name  on 
the  indelible  tablet  of  history,  just  as  the  caitiff 
Time  was  silently  brushing  it  away  for  ever. 

The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at 
the  important  character  of  the  historian.  He  is 
the  sovereign  censor,  to  decide  upon  the  renown 
or  infamy  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  the  patron 
of  kings  and  conquerors,  on  whom  it  depends 
whether  they  shall  live  in  after  ages,  or  be  for- 
gotten as  were  their  ancestors  before  them.  The 
tyrant  may  oppress  while  the  object  of  his  tyranny 
exists ;  but  the  historian  possesses  superior  might, 
for  his  power  extends  even  beyond  the  grave.  The 
■hades    of   departed  and  long-forgotten   heroes 


anxiously  bend  down  from  above,  while  he  writes! 
watching  each  movement  of  his  pen,  whether  it 
shall  pass  by  their  names  with  neglect,  or  inscribe 
them  on  the  deathless  page  of  renown.  Even  die 
drop  of  ink  that  hangs  trembling  on  his  pen, 
which  he  may  either  dash  upon  the  floor,  or  waste 
in  idle  scrawling* — that  very  drop,  which  to  him 
is  not  worth  the  twentieth  part  of  a  farthing,  may 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  some  departed  worthy 
—may  elevate  half  a  score,  in  one  moment,  to 
immortality,  who  would  have  given  worlds,  had 
they  possessed  them,  to  insure  the  glorious  meed. 

Let  not  my  readers  imagine,  however,  that  I 
am  indulging  in  vain-glorious  boastings,  or  am 
anxious  to  blazon  forth  the  importance  of  my 
tribe.  On  the  contrary,  I  shrink  when  I  reflect 
on  the  awful  responsibility  we  historians  assume 
— I  shudder  to  think  what  direful  commotions 
and  calamities  we  occasion  in  the  world — I  swear 
to  thee,  honest  reader,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  weep  at 
the  very  idea  1  Why,  let  me  ask,  are  so  many 
illustrious  men  daily  tearing  themselves  away 
from  the  embraces  of  their  families — slighting  the 
smiles  of  beauty — despising  the  allurements  of 
fortune,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  miseries 
of  war  I  Why  are  kings  desolating  empires  and 
depopulating  whole  countries ! — In  short,  what 
induces  all  great  men,  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
to  commit  so  many  victories  and  misdeeds,  and 
inflict  so  many  miseries  upon  mankind  and  on 
themselves,  but  the  mere  hope  that  some  historian 
will  kindly  take  them  into  notice,  and  admit  them 
into  a  corner  of  his  volume  f  For,  in  short,  the 
mighty  object  of  all  their  toils,  their  hardships, 
ana  privations,  is  nothing  but  immortal  fame — and 

what  is  immortal  fame  t why,*  half  a  page  of 

dirty  paper ! Alas  !  alas !  how  humiliating  the 

idea — that  the  renown  of  so  great  a  man  as  Peter 
Stuyvesant  should  depend  upon  the  pen  of  so  little 
a  man  as  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  ! 

And  now,  having  refreshed  ourselves  after  the 
fatigues  and  perils  of  the  field,  it  behoves  us  to 
return  once  more  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
inquire  what  were  the  results  of  this  renowned 
conquest.  The  fortress  of  Christina  being  the 
fair  metropolis,  and  in  a  manner  the  key  to  New 
Sweden,  its  capture  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  province.  This  was  not 
a  little  promoted  by  the  gallant  and  courteous  de- 
portment of  the  chivalric  Peter,  Though  a  man 
terrible  in  battle,  yet  in  the  hour  of  victory  was 
he  endued  with  a  spirit  generous,  merciful,  and 
humane. — He  vaunted  not  over  his  enemies,  nor 
did  he  make  defeat  more  galling  by  unmanly  in- 
sults ;  for  like  that  mirror  of  knightly  virtue,  the 
renowned  Paladin  Orlando,  he  was  more  anxioms 
to  do  great  actions  than  to  talk  of  them  after  they 
were  done.  He  put  no  man  to  death ;  ordered  no 
houses  to  be  burnt  down  ;  permitted  no  ravage* 
to  be  perpetrated  on  the  property  of  the  van- 
quished ;  and  even  gave  one  of  his  bravest  officers 
a  severe  admonition  with  his  walking-staff,  for 
having  been  detected  in  the  act  of  sacking  a  hen- 
roost. 

He  moreover  issued  a  proclamation,  invitiag 
the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their 
high  mightinesses ;  but  declaring,  with  unex- 
ampled clemency,  that  whoever  refused  should  be 
lodged  at  the  public  expense,  in  a  goodly  castfe 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  have  an  anne4 
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retinue  to  wait  on  them  in  the  bargain.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  beneficent  terms,  about  thirty 
Swedes  Btepped  manfully  forward  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  in  reward  for  which  they  were 
graciously  permitted  to  remain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  where  their  descendants  reside  at 
this  very  day.  But  I  am  told  by  divers  observant 
travellers,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  get 
over  the  chap-fallen  looks  of  their  ancestors,  and 
do  still  unaccountably  transmit  from  father  to  son 
manifest  marks  of  the  sound  drubbing  given  them 
by  the  sturdy  Amsterdammers. 

The  whole  country  of  New  Sweden,  having  thus 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  triumphant  Peter,  was 
reduced  to  a  colony  called  South  River,  and  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  lieutenant-go- 
vernor; subject  to  the  control  of  the  supreme 
government  at  New  Amsterdam.  This  great  dig- 
nitary was  called  Mynheer  William  Beekman,  or 
rather  Beck -man,  who  derived  his  surname,  as 
did  Ovidius  Naso  of  yore,  for  the  lordly  dimensions 
of  his  nose,  which  projected  from  the  centre  of 
his  countenance,  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  He 
was  the  great  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the  Beek- 
mans,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable 
families  of  the  province,  the  members  of  which  do 
gratefully  commemorate  the  origin  of  their  dig- 
nity,  not  as  your  noble  families  in  England  would 
do,  by  having  a  glowing  proboscis  emblazoned  in 
their  escutcheon,  but  by  one  and  all  wearing  a 
right  goodly  no*e,  stuck  in  the  very  middle  of 
their  faces. 

Thus  was  this  perilous  enterprise  gloriously 
terminated,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men  :  Wol- 
fert  Van  Home,  a  tall  spare  man,  who  was  knocked 
overboard  by  the  boom  of  a  sloop  in  a  flaw  of 
wind  ;  and  fat  Brora  Van  Bummel,  who  was 
suddenly  carried  off  by  an  indigestion :  both,  how- 
ever, were  immortalized,  as  having  bravely  fallen 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  True  it  is,  Peter 
Stuyvesant  had  one  of  his  limbs  terribly  fractured, 
being  shattered  to  pieces  in  the  act  of  storming 
the  fortress  ;  but  as  it  was  fortunately  his  wooden 
leg,  the  wound  was  promptly  and  effectually 
healed. 

And  now  nothing  remains  to  this  branch  of  my 
history,  but  to  mention  that  this  immaculate  hero, 
and  his  victorious  army,  returned  joyously  to  the 
Manhattoes,  marching  under  the  shade  of  their 
laurels,  as  did  the  followers  of  young  Malcolm, 
under  the  moving  forest  of  Dunsinane.  Thus  did 
they  make  a  solemn  and  triumphant  entry  into 
New  Amsterdam,  bearing  with  them  the  conquered 
Risingh,  and  the  remnant  of  his  battered  crew, 
who  had  refused  allegiance.  For  it  appears  that 
the  gigantic  Swede  had  only  fallen  into  a  swoon, 
at  the  end  of  the  battle,  from  whence  he  was 
speedily  restored  by  a  wholesome  tweak  of  the 
nose. 

These  captive  heroes  were  lodged,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  governor,  at  the  public  expense,  I 


in  a  fair  and  spacious  castle  ;  being  the  prison  of 
state,  of  which  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff,  the  immortal 
conqueror  of  Oyster  Bay,  was  appointed  governor ; 
and  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants1. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  goodly  sight  to  witness 
the  joy  of  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  be- 
holding their  warriors  once  more  returned  from 
this  war  in  the  wilderness.  The  old  women  thronged 
round  Anthony  Van  Corlear,  who  gave  the  whole 
history  of  the  campaign  with  matchless  accuracy ; 
saving  that  he  took  the  credit  of  fighting  the 
whole  battle  himself,  and  especially  of  vanquish- 
ing the  stout  Risingh,  which  he  considered  himself 
as  clearly  entitled  to,  seeing  that  it  was  effected 
by  his  own  stone  pottle. 

The  schoolmasters  throughout  the  town  gave 
holiday  to  their  little  urchins,  who  followed  in 
droves  after  the  drums,  with  paper  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  sticks  in  their  breeches,  thus  taking 
the  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  war.  As  to  the  sturdy 
rabble,  they  thronged  at  the  heels  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant wherever  he  went,  waving  their  greasy 
hats  in  the  air,  and  shouting  "  Hard-koppig  Piet 
for  ever ! " 

It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  roaring  rout  and  jubilee. 
A  huge  dinner  was  prepared  at  the  Stadthouse  in 
honour  of  the  conquerors,  where  were  assembled 
in  one  glorious  constellation,  the  great  and  the 
little  luminaries  of  New  Amsterdam.  There  were 
the  lordly  schout  and  his  obsequious  deputy — the 
burgomasters  with  their  officious  schepens  at  their 
elbows— the  subaltern  officers  at  the  elbows  of  the 
schepens  ;  and  so  on,  to  the  lowest  grade  of  illus- 
trious hangers-on  of  police  ;  every  tag  having  his 
rag  at  his  side,  to  finish  his  pipe,  drink  off  his 
heel-taps,  and  laugh  at  his  flights  of  immortal 
dullness.  In  short — for  a  city  feast  is  a  city  feast 
all  the  world  over,  and  has  been  a  city  feast  ever 
since  the  creation — the  dinner  went  off  much  the 
same  as  do  our  great  corporation  junketings,  and 
fourth  of  July  banquets.  Loads  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  were  devoured,  oceans  of  liquor  drunk, 
thousands  of  pipes  smoked,  and  many  a  dull 
joke  honoured  with  much  obstreperous  fat-sided 
laughter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  to  this  far- 
famed  victory  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  indebted  for 
another  of  his  many  titles ;  for  so  hugely  delighted 
were  the  honest  burghers  with  his  achievements, 
that  they  unanimously  honoured  him  with  the 
name  of  Pieter  de  Groodi,  that  is  to  say,  Peter 
the  Great,  or,  as  it  was  translated  by  the  people 
of  New  Amsterdam,  Piet  de  Pig— an  appellation 
which  he  maintained  even  unto  the  day  of  his 
death. 

i  This  castle,  though  very  much  altered  and  modernized. 
Is  still  in  being,  and  stands  at  the  corner  of  Pearl-street, 
facing  Coentie's  Slip. 

..END  OP   BOOK   VI. 
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CONTAIN  I  NO   THE  THIRD   PART  OF   THE   EEION   OF    PETER  THE   HEADSTRONG — HIS  TBOUHLBB 
BRITISH   NATION  ;     AND  THE   DECLINE   AMD   FALL   OF   THE   DUTCH    DYNASTY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Jfow  Peter  Stuyvesant  relieved  the  Sovereign  People  from 
ike  burthen  of  taking  care  of  the  Nation— with  sundry 
particulars  of  his  conduct  in  time  of  Peace. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Peter  Stuyvesant 
furnishes  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  incessant 
cares  and  vexations  inseparable  from  government; 
and  may  serve  as  a  solemn  warning  to  all  who  are 
ambitious  of  attaining  the  seat  of  power.  Though 
crowned  with  victory,  enriched  by  conquest,  and 
returning  in  triumph  to  his  metropolis,  his  exul- 
tation was  checked  by  beholding  the  sad  abuses 
that  had  taken  place  daring  the  short  interval  of 
his  absence. 

The  populace,  unfortunately  for  their  own  com- 
fort, had  taken  a  deep  draught  of  the  intoxicating 
cup  of  power,  during  the  reign  of  William  the 
Testy;  and  though,  upon  the  accession  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  they  felt,  with  a  certain  instinctive 
perception,  which  mobs  as  well  as  cattle  possfws, 
that  the  reins  of  government  had  passed  into 
stronger  hands ;  yet  could  they  not  help  fretting, 
and  chafing,  and  champing  upon  the  bit,  in  restive 
silence. 

It  seems,  by  some  strange  and  inscrutable  fatal- 
ity, to  be  the  destiny  of  most  countries*  (and  more 
especially  of  your  enlightened  republics),  always 
to  be.  governed  by  the  most  incompetent  man  in 
the  nation  ;  so  that  you  will  scarcely  find  an  indi- 
vidual throughout  the  whole  community,  but  who 
will  detect  to  you  innumerable  errors  in  adminis- 
tration, and  convince  you  in  the  end,  that  had  he 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  matters  would  have 
rone  on  a  thousand  times  more  prosperously. 
Strange !  that  government,  which  seems  to  be  so 
generally  understood,  should  invariably  be  so 
erroneously  administered — strange,  that  the  talent 
of  legislation,  so  prodigally  bestowed,  should  be 
denied  to  the  only  man  in  the  nation  to  whose 
station  it  is  requisite ! 

Thus  it  was  in  the  present  instance,  not  a  man 
of  all  the  herd  of  pseudo-politicians  in  New  Amster- 
dam, but  was  an  oracle  on  topics  of  state,  and 
could  have  directed  public  affairs  incomparably 
better  than  Peter  Stuyvesant.  But  so  severe  was 
the  old  governor  m  his  disposition,  that  he  would 
never  suffer  one  of  the  multitude  of  able  counsel- 
lors by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  intrude  his 
advice,  and  save  the  country  from  destruction* 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  he  departed  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Swedes,  than  the  old  faction 
of  William  Kieft's  reign  began  to  thrust  their  heads 
above  water,  and  to  gather  together  in  political 
meetings,  to  discuss  "  the  state  of  the  nation."  At 
these  assemblages,  the  busy  burgomasters  and 
their  officious  schepens  made  a  very  considerable 
figure.  These  worthy  dignitaries  were  no  longer 
the  fat,  well-fed,  tranquil  magistrates,  that  presided 
in  the  peaceful  days  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  On 
the  contrary,  being  elected  by  the  people,  they 


formed  in  a  manner  a  sturdy  bulwark  between  the 
mob  and  the  administration.  They  were  gnat 
candidates  for  popularity,  and  strenuous  advocate! 
for  tlie  rights  of  the  rabble ;  resembling  in  dfcuv 
terested  seal  the  wide-mouthed  tribunes  of  ancssst 
Rome,  or  those  virtuous  patriots  of  modern  days, 
emphatically  denominated  u  the  friends  of  the  ass- 
pfe." 

Under  the  tuition  of  these  profound  rmVitirsasfl 
it  is  astonishing  how  suddenly  enlightened  me 
swinish  multitude  became,  in  matters  above  their 
comprehensions.     Cobblers,  tinkers,  and  tailsn, 
all  at  once  felt  themselves  inspired,  like  those 
religious  idiots  in  the  glorious  times  of  monks* 
illumination ;  and  without  any  previous  study  or 
experience,  became  instantly  capable  of  directs* 
all  the  movements  of  government.     Nor  must  I 
neglect  to  mention  a  number  of  superannuated, 
wrong-headed  old  burghers,  who  had  come  over 
when  boys,  in  the  crew  of  the  Goetie  Vrvmw,  and 
were  held  up  as  infallible  oracles  bv  the  enlightssti 
mob.    To  suppose  that  a  man  who  had  helped  to 
discover  a  country,  did  not  know  how  it  ought  to 
be  governed,  was  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  It 
would  have  been  deemed  as  much  a  heresy  a%  at 
the  present  day,  to  question  the  political  taknto 
and  universal  infallibility  of  our  old  u  heroes  of 
76  " — and  to  doubt  that  he  who  had  fought  for  a 
government,  however  stupid  he  might  natmaDjr 
be,  was  not  competent  to  fill  any  station  under  iL 

But  as  Peter  Stuyvesant  had  a  singular  incam- 
taon  to  govern  his  province  without  the  Ti-milir- 
of  his  subjects,  he  felt  highly  inoensed  on  ah 
return  to  find  the  factious  appearance  they  ass 
assumed  during  his  absence.  His  first  measure, 
therefore,  was  to  restore  perfect  order,  by 
trating  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  people. 

He  accordingly  watched  his  opportunity, 
one  evening,   when    the    enlightened   mob 

gathered  together,  listening  to  a  patriotic  q 

from  an  inspired  cobbler,  the  intrepid  Peter,  like 
his  great  namesake  of  all  the  Russia*,  all  at  once 
appeared  among  them,  with  a  countenance  safi- 
cient  to  petrify  a  mill-stone.  The  whole  meehag 
was  thrown  into  consternation — the  orator  seemtc 
to  have  received  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  sublime  sentence,  and  stood  aghast 
with  open  mouth  and  trembling  knees,  whilst  the 
words  horror  !  tyranny  !  liberty  !  rights  !  taxes ! 
death !  destruction !  and  a  deluge  of  other  patriotic 
phrases,  came  roaring  from  his  throat,  before  he 
had  power  to  close  his  lips.  The  shrewd  Peter 
took  no  notice  of  the  skulking  throng  around  him, 
but  advancing  to  the  brawling  bully  ruffian,  and 
drawing  out  a  huge  silver  watch,  which  might 
have  served  in  times  of  yore  as  a  town-clock,  and 
which  is  still  retained  by  his  descendants  as  a 
family  curiosity,  requested  the  orator  to  mend  it, 
and  set  it  going.  The  orator  humbly  confessed  H 
was  utterly  out  of  his  power,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  construction.    «  Nay,  but," 
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■aid  Peter,  "  try  your  ingenuity,  man:  yon  see  all 
the  springs  and  wheels,  and  how  easily  the  clumsiest 
hand  may  stop  it,  and  pull  it  to  pieces :  and  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  easy  to  regulate  as  to  stop 
it!"     The  orator  declared  that  his   trade  was 
wholly  different;  he  was  a  poor  cobbler,  and  had 
sever  meddled  with  a  watch  is  his  life.    That  there 
were  men  skilled  in  the  art,  whose  business  it  was 
to  attend  to  those  matters ;  but  for  his  part,  he 
should  only  mar  the  workmanship,  and  put  the 
whole  in  confusion. — "  Why,  harkee,  master  of 
mine,"  cried  Peter,  taming  suddenly  upon  him, 
with  a  countenance  that  almost  petrified  the  patcher 
of  shoes  intoaperfect  lapstone — "  dost  thou  pretend 
to  meddle  with  the  movements  of  government — to 
regulate  and  correct,  and  patch,  and  cobble  a  com- 
plicated machine,  the  principles  of  which  are  above 
thy  comprehension,  and  its  simplest  operations  too 
anbtle  for  thy  understanding,  when  thou  canst  not 
correct  a  trifling  error  in  a  common  piece  of  me- 
chanism, the  whole  mystery  of  which  is  open  to 
thy  inspection  1 — Hence  with  thee  to  the  leather 
and  stone,  which  are  emblems  of  thy  he&d ;  cobble 
thy  shoes,  and  confine  thyself  to  the  vocation  for 
which  Heaven  lias  fitted  thee — But,"  elevating  his 
voice  until  it  made  the  welkin  ring,  "  if  ever  I 
catch  thee,  or  any  of  thy  tribe,  meddling  again 
with  the  affairs  of  government — by  St.  Nicholas,  but 
111  have  every  mother's  bastard  of  ye  flayed  alive, 
and  your  hides  stretched  for  drum-heads,  that  ye 
may  thenceforth  make  a  noise  to  some  purpose ! " 
This  threat,  and  the  tremendous  voice  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  caused  the  whole  multitude  to  quake 
with  fear.  The  hair  of  the  orator  rose  on  his  head 
like  his  own  swine's  bristles,  and  not  a  knight  of 
the  thimble  present  but  his  heart  died  within  him, 
and  be  felt  as  though  he  could  have  verily  escaped 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

But  though  this  measure  produced  the  desired 
effect  in  reducing  the  community  to  order,  yet  it 
tended  to  injure  the  popularity  of  the  great  Peter 
among  the  enlightened  vulgar.  Many  accused 
him  of  entertaining  highly  aristocratic  sentiments, 
and  of  leaning  too  much  in  favour  of  the  patricians. 
Indeed  there  appeared  to  be  some  grounds  for 
such  am  accusation,  as  he  always  carried  himself 
with  a  very  lofty  soldier-like  port,  and  was  some- 
what particular  in  his  dress;  dressing  himself, 
when  not  in  uniform,  in  simple  but  rich  apparel ; 
and  was  especially  noted  for  having  his  sound  leg 
(which  was  a  very  comely  one)  always  arrayed  in 
a  red  stocking  and  high-heeled  shoe.  Though  a 
man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  yet  there  was 
something  about  him  tliat  repelled  rude  famili- 
arity, while  it  encouraged  frank,  and  oven  social 
intercourse. 

He  likewise  observed  some  appearance  of  court 
ceremony  and  etiquette.  He  received  the  com- 
mon class  of  visitors  on  the  stoop  '  before  his  door, 
according  to  the  custom  of  our  Dutch  ancestors. 
But  when  visitors  were  formally  received  in  his 
parlour,  it  was  expected  they  would  appear  in 
ciean  linen ;  by  no  means  to  be  bare- footed,  and 
always  to  take  their  hate  off.  On  public  occasions 
he  appeared  with  great  pomp  of  equipage  (for, 
in  truth,  his  station  required  a  little  show  and 
dignity),  and  always  rode  to  church  in  a  yellow 
waggon  with  flaming  red  wheels. 

1  Properly  spelled  stoeb :  the  porch  commonly  built  in 
front  of  Dutch  houses,  with  benches  on  each  side. 


These  symptoms  of  state  and  ceremony  occa- 
sioned considerable  discontent  among  the  vulgar. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  find  easy  access  to 
their  former  governors,  and  in  particular  had 
irved  on  terms  of  extreme  familiarity  with  William 
the  Testy.  They  therefore  were  very  impatient 
of  these  dignified  precautions,  which  discouraged 
intrusion.  But  Peter  Stuyvesant  had  his  own 
way  of  thinking  in  these  matters,  and  was  a  standi 
upholder  of  the  dignity  of  office. 

He  always  maintained  that  government  to  be 
the  least  popular,  which  is  most  open  to  popular 
access  and  control ;  and  that  the  very  brawlers 
against  court  ceremony,  and  the  reserve  of  men 
in  power,  would  soon  despise  rulers  among  whom 
they  found  even  themselves  to  be  of  consequence. 
Such,  at  least,  had  been  the  case  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  William  the  Testy ;  who,  bent  on 
making  himself  popular,  had  listened  to  every 
man's  advice,  suffered  every  body  to  have  admit- 
tance to  his  person  at  all  hours ;  and,  in  a  word, 
treated  every  one  as  his  thorough  equal.  By  this 
means  every  scrub  politician  and  public  busy-body 
was  enabled  to  measure  wits  with  him,  and  to 
find  out  the  true  dimensions,  not  only  of  his  per- 
son, but  hie  mind. — And  what  great  man  can  stand 
such  scrutiny  ? 

It  is  the  mystery  that  envelops  great  men,  that 
gives  them  half  their  greatness.  Wc  are  always 
inclined  to  think  highly  of  those  who  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  our  examination.  There  is  like- 
wise a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence  for  office, 
which  leads  us  to  exaggerate  the  merits  and  abilities 
of  men  in  power,  and  to  suppose  that  they  must  be 
constituted  different  from  other  men.  And,  indeed, 
faith  is  as  necessary  in  politics  as  in  religion.  It  j 
certainly  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  a  country 
should  be  governed  by  wise  men ;  but  then  it  is 
almost  equally  important,  that  the  people  should 
believe  them  to  be  wise ;  for  this  belief  alone  can 
produce  willing  subordination. 

To  keep  up,  therefore,  this  desirable  confidence 
in  rulers,  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  see  as 
little  of  them  as  possible.  He  who  gains  access 
to  cabinets  soon  finds  out  by  what  foolishness  the 
world  is  governed.  He  discovers  that  there  is 
quackery  m  legislation,  as  well  as  in  everything 
else ;  that  many  a  measure,  which  is  supposed  by 
the  million  to  be  the  result  of  great  wisdom  and  deep 
deliberation,  is  the  effect  of  mere  chance,  or  per- 
haps of  hare-brained  experiment ;  that  rulers 
have  their  whims  and  errors  as  well  as  other 
men,  and  after  all  are  not  so  wonderfully  superior 
to  their  fellow-creatures  as  he  at  first  imagined ; 
since  he  finds  tliat  even  his  own  opinions  have 
had  some  weight  with  them.  Thus  awe  subsides 
into  confidence,  confidence  inspires  familiarity, 
and  familiarity  produces  contempt.  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant. on  the  contrary,  by  conducting  himself 
with  dignity  and  loftiness,  was  looked  up  to  with 
great  reverence.  As  he  never  gave  his  reasons  for 
anything  he  did,  the  public  always  gave  him  credit 
for  very  profound  ones.  Ever}'  movement,  how- 
ever intrinsically  unimportant,  was  a  matter  of 
speculation;  and  his  very  red  stocking  excited 
some  respect,  as  being  different  from  the  stockings 
of  other  men. 

To  these  times  may  we  refer  the  rise  of  family 
pride  and  aristocratical  distinctions ;  *  and  indeed 

•  In  a  work  published  many  years  after  the  time  here 
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I  cannot  bnt  look  back  with  reverence  to  tho 
early  planting  of  those  mighty  Dutch  families, 
which  have  taken  each  vigorous  root,  and  branched 
out  so  luxuriantly  in  our  state.  The  blood  which 
has  flowed  down  uncontaminated  through  a  sue- 
cession  of  steady,  virtuous  generations,  since  the 
times  of  the  patriarchs  of  Communipaw,  must 
certainly  be  pure  and  worthy.  And  if  so,  then 
are  the  Van  Rensellaers,  the  Van  Zandts,  the  Van 
Horner,  the  Rutgers,  the  Bensons,  the  Brinker- 
hoffs,  the  Schermerhorns,  and  all  the  true  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Pavonians,  the  only 
legitimate  nobility  and  real  lords  of  the  soil. 

I  have  been  led  to  mention  thus  particularly 
the  well-authenticated  claims  of  our  genuine  Dutch 
families,  because  I  have  noticed,  with  great  sorrow 
and  vexation,  that  they  have  been  somewhat 
elbowed  aside  in  latter  days,  by  foreign  intruders. 
It  is  really  astonishing  to  behold  how  many  great 
families  have  sprung  up  of  late  years,  who  pride 
themselves  excessively  on  the  score  of  ancestry. 
Thus  he  who  can  look  up  to  his  father  without 
humiliation  assumes  not  a  little  importance — he 
who  can  safely  talk  of  his  grandfather  is  still  more 
vain-glorious — but  he  who  can  look  back  to  his  great- 
grandfather without  blushing  is  absolutely  intoler- 
able in  his  pretensions  to  family. — Bless  us!  what 
a  piece  of  work  is  here,  between  these  mushrooms 
of  an  hour  and  these  mushrooms  of  a  day ! 

But  from  what  I  have  recounted  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  I  would  not  have  my  reader 
imagine  that  the  great  Peter  was  a  tyrannical 
governor,  ruling  his  subjects  with  a  rod  of  iron — 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  dignity  of  authority 
was  not  implicated,  he  abounded  with  generosity 
and  courteous  condescension.  In  fact  he  really 
believed,  though  I  fear  my  more  enlightened  re- 
publican readers  will  consider  it  a  proof  of  his 
ignorance  and  illiberality,  that  in  preventing  the 
cup  of  social  life  from  being  dashed  with  the  in- 
toxicating ingredient  of  politics,  he  promoted  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  people — and  by 
detaching  their  minds  from  subjects  which  they 
could  not  understand,  and  which  only  tended  to 
inflame  their  passions,  he  enabled  them  to  attend 
more  faithfully  and  industriously  to  their  proper 
callings  ;  becoming  more  useful  citizens,  and  more 
attentive  to  their  families  and  fortunes. 

So  far  from  having  any  unreasonable  austerity, 
he  delighted  to  see  the  poor-and  the  labouring  man 
rejoice,  and  for  this  purpose  was  a  great  promoter 
of  holidays  and  public  amusements.  Under  his 
reign  was  first  introduced  the  custom  of  cracking 
eggs  at  Paas  or  Easter.  New-year's  Day  was  also 
observed  with  extravagant  festivity — and  ushered 
in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns. 
Every  house  was  a  temple  to  the  jolly  god.  Oceans 
of  cherry -brandy,  true  Hollands,  and  mulled  cider, 
were  set  afloat  on  the  occasion  ;  and  not  a  poor 
man  in  town  but  made  it  a  point  to  get  drunk, 
out  of  a  principle  of  pure  economy — taking  in 

treated  of  (in  1701,  by  C.  W.  A.  M.)  It  is  mentioned  that 
Frederick  Philipse  was  counted  the  richest  Mynheer  in 
New  York,  and  was  said  to  hare  whole  hogsheads  of 
Indian  money  or  wampum ;  and  had  a  son  and  daughter, 
who,  according  to  the  Dutch  custom,  should  divide  it 
equally. 


liquor  enough  to  serve  him  for  half  a  year  after- 
wards. 

It  would  have  done  one's  heart  good  also  to  have 
seen  the  valiant  Peter,  seated  among  the  old 
burghers  and  their  wives  of  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
under  the  great  trees  that  spread  their  shade  over 
the  Battery,  watching  the  young  men  and  women 
as  they  danced  on  the  green.  Here  he  would 
smoke  his  pipe,  crack  his  joke,  and  forget  the 
rugged  toils  of  war  in  the  sweet  oblivious  festivi- 
ties of  peace.  He  would  occasionally  give  a  nod 
of  approbation  to  those  of  the  young  men  who 
shuffled  and  kicked  most  vigorously,  and  now  and 
then  give  a  hearty  smack,  in  all  honesty  of  soul, 
to  the  buxom  lass  that  held  out  longest,  and  tired 
down  all  her  competitors,  which  he  considered  m 
infallible  proofs  of  her  being  the  best  dancer. — 
Once,  it  is  true,  the  harmony  of  the  ireeting  was 
rather  interrupted.  A  young  vrouw,  of  great  figure 
in  the  gay  world,  and  who,  having  lately  come 
from  Holland,  of  course  led  the  fashions  in  the 
city,  made  her  appearance  in  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  petticoats,  and  these  too  of  most  alarming 
shortness.  A  universal  whisper  ran  through  the 
assembly ;  the  old  ladies  all  felt  shocked  in  the 
extreme,  the  young  ladies  blushed  and  felt  exces- 
sively for  the  "  poor  thing/'  and  even  the  governor 
himself  was  observed  to  be  a  little  troubled  in 
mind.  To  complete  the  astonishment  of  the  good 
folk,  she  undertook,  in  the  course  of  a  jig,  to  de- 
scribe some  astonishing  figures  in  algebra,  which 
she  had  learned  from  a  dancing-master  in  Rotter- 
dam. Whether  she  was  too  animated  in  flourish- 
ing her  feet,  or  whether  some  vagabond  Zephyr 
took  the  liberty  of  obtruding  his  services,  certain 
it  is,  that  in  the  course  of  a  grand  evolution  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  modern  bail-room, 
she  made  a  most  unexpected  display — whereat  the 
whole  assembly  was  thrown  into  great  admiration, 
several  grave  country  members  were  not  a  little 
moved,  and  the  good  Peter  himself,  who  was  a 
man  of  unparalleled  modesty,  felt  himself  grievously 
scandalised. 

The  shortness  of  the  female  dresses,  which  had 
continued  in  fashion  ever  since  the  days  of  William 
Kieft,  had  long  offended  his  eye  ;  and  though  ex- 
tremely averse  to  meddling  with  the  petticoats  of 
the  ladies,  yet  he  immediately  recommended  thai 
every  one  should  be  furnished  with  a  flounce  to 
the  bottom.  He  likewise  ordered  that  the  ladies, 
and  indeed  the  gentlemen,  should  use  no  other 
step  in  dancing  than  shuffle  and  turn,  and  double- 
trouble  ;  and  forbade,  under  pain  of  his  high  dis- 
pleasure, any  young  lady  thenceforth  to  attempt 
what  was  termed  "  exhibiting  the  graces." 

These  were  the  only  restrictions  he  ever  im- 
posed upon  the  sex,  and  these  were  considered  by 
them  as  tyrannical  oppressions,  and  resisted  with 
that  becoming  spirit  always  manifested  by  the 
gentle  sex  whenever  their  privileges  are  invaded. 
— In  fact,  Peter  Stuyvesant  plainly  perceived, 
that  if  he  attempted  to  push  the  matter  any  fur- 
ther, there  was  danger  of  their  leaving  off  petti- 
coats altogether  ;  so,  like  a  wise  man  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  women,  he  held  his  peace,  and 
suffered  them  ever  after  to  wear  their  petticoats 
and  cut  their  capers  as  high  as  they  pleased. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

How  Peter  Jgtuyvesant  was  much  molested  by  the  Moes- 
Trooper*  of  the  Bast,  and  the  Giants  of  Merry-land; 
and  how  a  dark  and  horrid  Conspiracy  was  carried  on 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
Manhattoes. 

We  are  now  approaching  towards  the  crisis  of 
our  work,  and  if  I  be  not  mistaken  in  my  fore- 
boding, we  shall  have  a  world  of  business  to  de- 
spatch in  the  ensuing  chapters. 

It  is  with  some  communities  as  it  is  with  certain 
meddlesome  individuals,  they  have  a  wonderful 
facility  at  getting  into  scrapes  ;  and  I  have  always 
remarked,  that  those  are  most  liable  to  get  in, 
who  have  the  least  talent  at  getting  out  again. 
This  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  excessive  valour 
of  those  states ;  for  I  have  likewise  noticed  that 
this  rampant  and  ungovernable  quality  is  always 
most  unruly  where  most  confined,  which  accounts 
for  its  vapouring  so  amazingly  in  little  states,  little 
men,  and  ugly  little  women  more  especially. 

Thus,  when  one  reflects  that  the  province  of  the 
Manhattoes,  though  of  prodigious  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  historian,  was 
really  of  no  very  great  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  that  it  had  bat  little  wealth 
or  other  spoils  to  reward  the  trouble  of  assailing 
it,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  from  running 
wantonly  into  war,  save  an  exceeding  good  beat- 
ing ;  on  pondering  these  things,  I  sav,  one  would 
utterly  despair  of  finding  in  its  history  either 
battle  or  bloodshed,  or  any  other  of  those  calami- 
ties which  give  importance  to  a  nation,  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find,  so  valiant  is  this  province,  that  it  has 
Already  drawn  upon  itself  a  host  of  enemies ;  has 
had  as  many  bufferings  as  would  gratify  the  am- 
bition of  the  most  warlike  nation  ;  and  is,  in  sober 
sadness,  a  very  forlorn,  distressed,  and  woe-be- 
gone  little  province  ; — all  which  was,  no  doubt, 
kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  to  give  interest  and 
sublimity  to  this  pathetic  history. 

But  I  forbear  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  pitiful 
maraudings  and  harassmentsthat  for  a  long  while 
after  the  victory  on  the  Delaware,  continued  to 
insult  the  dignity,  and  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
Nederlanders.  Suffice  it  in  brevity  to  say,  that 
the  implacable  hostility  of  the  peoplo  of  the  east, 
which  had  so  miraculously  been  prevented  from 
breaking  out,  as  my  readers  must  remember,  by 
the  sudden  prevalence  of  witchcraft,  and  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  council  of  Axnphyctions,  now  again 
displayed  itself  in  a  thousand  grievous  and  bitter 
seourings  upon  the  borders. 

Scarcelyamonth  passed  but  what  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  frontiers  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  an  invading  army  from  Connecticut 
This  would  advance  resolutely  through  the  country, 
like  a  puissant  caravan  of  the  deserts,  the  women 
and.  children  mounted  in  carts  loaded  with  pots 
and  kettles,  as  though  they  meant  to  boil  the 
honest  Dutchmen  alive,  and  devour  them  like  so 
many  lobsters.  At  the  tail  of  these  carts  would 
stalk  a  crew  of  long-limbed,  lank-sided  varleta, 
with  axes  on  their  shoulders,  and  packs  on  their 
backs,  resolutely  bent  upon  improving  the  country 
in  despite  of  its  proprietors.  These,  settling  them- 
selves down,  would  in  a  short  time  completely  dis- 


lodge the  unfortunate  Nederlanders,  elbowing 
them  out  of  those  rich  bottoms  and  fertile  valleys 
in  which  our  Dutch  yeomanry  are  so  famous  for 
nestling  themselves;  for  it  is  notorious  that  where- 
ever  these  shrewd  men  of  the  east  get  a  footing, 
the  honest  Dutchmen  do  gradually  disappear, 
retiring  slowly,  like  the  Indians  before  the  Whites, 
being  totally  discomfited  by  the  talking,  schaffering, 
swapping,  bargaining  disposition  of  their  new 
neighbours. 

All  these  audacious  infringements  on  the  terri- 
tories of  their  high  mightinesses  were  accompanied, 
as  has  before  been  hinted,  by  a  world  of  rascally 
brawls,  rib-roastings,  and  bundling*,  which  would 
doubtless  have  incensed  the  valiant  Peter  to  wreak 
immediate  chastisement,  had  he  not  at  the  very 
same  time  been  perplexed  by  distressing  accounts 
from  Mynheer  Beckman,  who  commanded  the 
territories  at  South  river. 

The  restless  Swedes,  who  had  so  graciously  been 
suffered  to  remain  about  the  Delaware,  already 
began  to  show  signs  of  mutiny  and  disaffection. 
But  what  was  worse,  a  peremptory  claim  was  hud 
to  the  whole  territory,  as  the  rightful  property  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  by  Fendal,  a  chieftain  who  lived 
over  the  colony  of  Maryland,  or  Merry-land,  as  it 
was  anciently  called,  because  the  inhabitants,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  their  eyes,  were 
notoriously  prone  to  get  fuddled  and  make  merry 
with  mint-julep  and  apple-toddy.  Nay,  so  hostile 
was  this  bully  Fendal,  that  he  threatened,  unless 
his  claim  were  instantly  complied  with,  to  march 
incontinently  at  the  head  of  a  potent  force  of  the 
roaring  boys  of  Merry -land,  together  with  a  great 
and  mighty  train  of  giants,  who  infested  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehannah;1  and  to  lay  waste  and 
depopulate  the  whole  country  of  South  river. 

By  this  it  is  manifest,  that  this  boasted  colony, 
like  all  great  acquisitions  of  territory,  soon  became 
a  greater  evil  to  the  conqueror  than  the  loss  of  it 
was  to  the  conquered,  and  caused  greater  uneasi- 
ness and  trouble  than  all  the  territory  of  the  New 
Netherlands  besides.  Thus  Providence  wisely 
orders  that  one  evil  shall  balance  another.  The 
conqueror  who  wrests  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
bours, who  wrongs  a  nation  and  desolates  a  country, 
though  he  may  acquire  increase  of  empire,  and 
immortal  fame,  yet  insures  his  own  inevitable 
punishment.  He  takes  to  himself  a  cause  of 
endless  anxiety — he  incorporates  with  his  late 
sound  domain  a  loose  part-— a  rotten,  disaffected 
member;  which  is  an  exhaustless  source  of  in- 
ternal treason  and  disunion,  and  external  alterca- 
tion and  hostility. — Happy  is  that  nation,  which, 
compact,  united,  loyal  in  all  its  parts,  and  concen- 
trated in  its  strength,  seeks  no  idle  acquisition  of 


i  We  find  Tery  curious  and  wonderful  aooounto  of  th« 
strange  people  (who  were  doubtless  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Mary-landers)  made  by  Master  Harlot,  in  his  in- 
teresting history.  "  The  Susqueaabanocks,"  obserres  be, 
"are  a  giantly  people,  strange  in  proportion,  behariour, 
and  attire :  their  roioes  sounding  from  them  as  if  out  of  a 
care.  Their  tobacco-pipes  were  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long,  oarred  at  the  great  end  with  a  bird,  beare,  or  other 
device  sufficient  to  beat  out  the  braines  of  a  horse  (and 
how  many  asses'  braines  are  beaten  out,  or  rather  men's 
braines  smoked  out,  and  asses'  braines  haled  in,  by  our 
lesser  pipes  at  home  I).  The  calf e  of  one  of  their  legges  was 
measured  three  quarters  of  a  yard  about,  the  rest  of  his 
limbs  proportionable.'* 

Master  HarioCs  Jounu  (Pure*.  PU. 
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unprofitable  and  ungovernable  territory — which, 
content  to  be  prosperous  and  happy,  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  be  great.  It  is  like  a  man  well  organized 
in  all  his  system,  sound  in  health,  and  full  of  vigour; 
unincumbered  by  useless  trappings,  and  fixed  in 
an  unshaken  attitude.  But  the  nation,  insatiable 
of  territory,  whose  domains  are  scattered,  feebly 
united,  and  weakly  organized,  is  like  a  senseless 
miser  sprawling  among  golden  stores,  open  to 
every  attack,  and  unable  to  defend  the  riches  he 
vainly  endeavours  to  overshadow. 

At  the  time  of  receiving  the  alarming  despatches 
from  South  river,  the  great  Peter  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  quelling  certain  Indian  troubles  that  had 
broken  out  about  Esopus,  and  was  moreover 
meditating  how  to  relieve  his  eastern  borders  on 
the  Connecticut.  He,  however,  sent  word  to 
Mynheer  Beckman  to  be  of  good  heart,  to  main- 
tain incessant  vigilance,  and  to  let  him  know,  if 
matters  wore  a  more  threatening  appearance ;  in 
which  case  he  would  incontinently  repair  with  his 
warriors  of  the  Hudson  to  spoil  the  merriment  of 
these  Merry-landers ;  for  he  coveted  exceedingly 
to  have  a  bout,  hand  to  hand,  with  some  half  a 
score  of  these  giants — having  never  encountered  a 
giant  in  his  whole  life,  unless  we  may  so  call  the 
stout  Risingh ;  and  he  was  but  a  little  one. 

Nothing  further,  however,  occurred  to  molest 
the  tranquillity  of  Mynheer  Beckman  and  his 
colony.  Feudal  and  his  myrmidons  remained  at 
home,  carousing  it  soundly  upon  hoe-cakes,  bacon, 
and  mint-julep,  and  running  horses,  and  fighting 
cocks,  for  whieh  they  were  greatly  renowned. 
At  hearing  of  this,  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  very  well 
pleased;  for,  notwithstanding  his  inclination  to 
measure  weapons  with  these  monstrous  men  of  the 
Susquehanuan,  yet  be  had  already  as  much  em- 
ployment nearer  home  as  he  could  turn  his  hands 
to.  LHtle  did  he  think,  worthy  soul,  that  this 
southern  calm  was  but  the  deceitful  prelude  to  a 
most  terrible  and  fatal  storm  then  brewing,  which 
was  soon  to  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  the  un- 
suspecting city  of  new  Amsterdam  1 

Now  so  it  was,  that  while  this  excellent  governor 
was  giving  his  little  senate  laws,  and  not  only  giving 
them,  but  enforcing  them  too— while  he  was  inces- 
santly travelling  the  rounds  of  his  beloved  province 
— posting  from  place  to  place  to  redress  grievances, 
and  while  busy  at  one  corner  of  his  dominions,  all 
the  rest  getting  into  an  uproar ; — at  this  very 
time,  I  say,  a  dark,  and  direful  plot,  was  batching 
against  him,  in  that  nursery  of  monstrous  projects, 
the  British  cabinet.  The  news  of  his  achievements 
on  the  Delaware,  according  to  a  sage  old  historian 
of  New-Amsterdam,  had  occasioned  not  a  little 
talk  and  marvel  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  And 
the  same  profound  writer  assures  us,  that  the 
cabinet  of  England  began  to  entertain  great 
jealousy  and  uneasiness  at  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Manhattoes,  and  the  valour  of  its  sturdy 
yeomanry. 

Agents,  the  historian  observes,  were  sent  by 
the  Amphyctionic  council  of  the  east,  to  entreat 
the  assistance  of  the  British  cabinet  in  subjuga- 
ting this  mighty  province.  Lord  Sterling  also 
asserted  his  right  to  Long-Island ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Lord  Baltimore,  whose  agent,  as  has 
been  before  mentioned,  bad  so  alarmed  Mynheer 
Beckman,  laid  his  claim  before  the  cabinet,  to  the 
lands  of  South  River,  which  he  complained  were 


unjustly  and  forcibly  detained  from  him  by  these 
daring  usurpers  of  the  Nieuw  Nederlandts. 

Thus  did  the  unlucky  empire  of  the  Manhattoes 
stand  in  imminent  danger  of  experiencing  the  fate 
of  Poland,  and  being  torn  limb  from  limb  to  be 
shared  among  its  savage  neighbours.  But  while 
these  rapacious  powers  were  whetting  their  fangs, 
and  waiting  for  the  signal  to  fall  tooth  and  nail 
upon  this  delicious  little  fat  Dutch  empire  ;  the 
lordly  lion  who  sat  as  umpire,  all  at  once  laid  his 
mighty  paw  upon  the  spoil,  and  settled  the  claims 
of  all  parties  by  granting  none  of  them.  For  we 
are  told,  that  his  majesty,  Charles  the  Second, 
not  to  be  perplexed  by  adjusting  these  several 
pretensions,  made  a  present  of  a  large  tract  of 
Worth  America,  including  the  province  of  New 
Nederlandts,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York—a 
donation  truly  loyal,  since  none  but  great  monarehs 
have  a  right  to  give  away  what  does  not  bekmr 
to  them. 

That  this  munificent  gift  might  not  be  merer/ 
nominal,  his  majesty,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1664, 
ordered  that  an  armament  should  be  forthwith 
prepared,  to  invade  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam 
by  land  and  water,  and  put  his  brother  in  complete 
possession  of  the  premises. 

Thus  critically  are  situated  the  affairs  of  the 
New  Netherlanders.  The  honest  burghers,  so  far 
from  thinking  of  the  jeopardy  in  whieh  their 
interests  are  placed,  are  soberly  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  thinking  of  nothing  at  all—the  privy 
counsellors  of  the  province  are  at  tins  moment 
snoring  in  full  quorum,  like  the  drones  of  five 
hundred  bagpipes  ;  while  the  active  Peter,  who 
takes  all  the  labour  of  thinking  and  acting  upas 
himself,  is  busily  devising  some  method  of  bring- 
ing the  grand  council  of  Amphyetions  to  terms. 
In  the  meanwhile  an  angry  cloud  is  darkly  scowl- 
ing on  the  horizon — soon  shall  it  rattle  about  the 
ears  of  these  dozing  Nederlanders,  and  put  the 
mettle  of  their  stout-hearted  governor  completely 
to  the  trial. 

But  come  what  may,  I  here  pledge  my  veracity, 
that  in  all  warlike  conflicts  and  subtle  perptari&B, 
he  shall  still  acquit  himself  with  the  gallant  bear- 
ings and  spotless  honour  of  a  noble  minded  obsti- 
nate old  cavalier.  Forward,  then,  to  the  charge! 
— shine  out,  propitious  stars,  on  the  renowned  erty 
of  the  Manhattoes  ;  and  may  the  blessings  of  St 
Nicholas  go  with  thee— honest  Peter  Stuyvesant! 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  PeUr  Stupvesant's  Erjxdition  into  the  JEssf  Cmmtrft 
showing  that  though  an  *ld  Bird,  h*  did  mat  imdtrttitwi 
Trap. 

Great  nations  resemble  great  men  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  their  greatness  is  seldom  known  until 
they  get  in  trouble  ;  adversity,  therefore,  has  been 
wisely  denominated  the  ordeal  of  true  greatness, 
which,  like  gold,  can  never  receive  its  real  estima- 
tion until  it  has  passed  through  the  farnaee.  Is 
proportion,  therefore,  as  a  nation,  a  community, 
or  an  individual  (possessing  the  inherent  quality 
of  greatness)is  involved  in  perils  and  misfortunes, 
in  proportion  does  it  rise  m  grandeur — and  even 
when  sinking  under  calamity,  makes,  like  a  house 
on  fire,  a  more  glorious  display  than  ever  it  did  hi 
the  fairest  period  of  its  prosperity. 
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The  vast  empire  of  China,  though  teeming  with 
population,  and  imbibing  and  concentrating  the 
wealth  of  nations,  has  vegetated  through  a  suc- 
cession of  drowsy  ages ;  and  were  it*  not  for  its 
internal  revolution,  and  the  subversion  of  its 
ancient  government  by  the  Tartars,  might  have 
presented  nothing  but  an  uninteresting  detail  of 
dull,  monotonous  prosperity.  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  might  have  passed  into  oblivion,  with  a 
herd  of  their  contemporaries,  had  they  not  been 
fortunately  overwhelmed  by  a  volcano.  The 
renowned  city  of  Troy  has  acquired  celebrity 
only  from  its  ten  years'  distress  and  final  confla- 
gration; Paris  rises  in  importance  by  the  plots 
and  massacres  which  have  ended  in  the  exaltation 
of  the  illustrious  Napoleon  ;  and  even  the  mighty 
London  itself  has  skulked  through  the  records  of 
time,  celebrated  for  nothing  of  moment,  excepting 
the  plague,  the  great  fire,  and  Guy  Faux's  gun- 
powder plot  1  Thus  cities  and  empires  seem  to 
creep  along,  enlarging  in  silent  obscurity  under 
the  pen  of  the  historian,  until  at  length  they  burst 
forth  in  some  tremendous  calamity,  and  snatch,  as 
it  were,  immortality  from  the  explosion ! 

The  above  principle  being  admitted,  my  reader 
will  plainly  perceive  that  the  city  of  New- Amster- 
dam and  its  dependent  province  are  on  the  high 
road  to  greatness.  Dangers  and  hostilities  threaten 
from  every  side,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  me,  how  so  small  a  state  has  been 
able  in  so  short  a  time  to  entangle  itself  in  so 
many  difficulties.  Ever  since  the  province  was 
first  taken  by  the  nose,  at  the  Fort  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  tranquil  days  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  has 
it  been  gradually  increasing  in  historic  import- 
ance ;  and  never  could  it  have  had  a  more 
appropriate  chieftain  to  conduct  it  to  the  pinnacle 
of  grandeur  than  Peter  Stuyvesant. 
^  In  the  fiery  heart  of  tins  iron-headed  old  war- 
rior, sat  enthroned  all  those  fire  kinds  of  courage 
described  by  Aristotle ;  and  bard  the  phUosopher 
mentioned  five  hundred  more  to  the  back  of  them, 
I  verily  believe  he  would  have  been  found  master 
of  them  alL  The  only  misfortune  was,  that  he 
was  deficient  in  the  better  part  of  valour,  called 
discretion,  a  cold-blooded  virtue,  which  could  not 
exist  in  the  tropical  climate  of  has  mighty  soul. 
Hence  it  was,  he  was  continually  hurrying  into 
those  unheard-of  enterprises  that  gave  an  air  of 
chivalric  romanoe  to  all  his  history  ;  and  hence  it 
was.  that  he  now  conceived  a  project  worthy  of 
the  here  of  La  Mancha  himself. 

This  was  no  other  than  to  repair  in  person  to 
the  great  council  of  the  Amphyctaons,  bearing  the 
•word  in  one  hand,  and  the  olive  branch  in  the 
other ;  to  require  immediate  reparation  for  the 
.innumerable  violations  of  that  treaty,  which,  in 
an  evil  hour,  he  had  formed ;  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  repeated  maraudings  on  the  eastern  borders: 
or  else  to  throw  his  gauntlet^  and  appeal  to  arms 
for  satisfaction. 

(  On  declaring  this  resolution  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, the  venerable  members  were  seized  with  vast 
astonishment ;  for  once  in  their  life  they  ventured 
to  remonstrate,  setting  forth  the  rashness  of  ex- 
posing his  sacred  person  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
•nd  barbarous  people,  with  sundry  other  weighty 
remonstrances-— all  which  had  about  as  much 
influence  upon  the  determination  of  the  head- 
strong Peter,  as  though  you  were  to  endeavour  to  , 


turn  a  rusty  weathercock  with  a  broken-windod 
bellows. 

Summoning,  therefore,  to  hyi  presence,  his  trusty 
follower,  Anthony  Van  Corlear,  he  commanded 
him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  accompany 
him  the  following  morning  on  this  hazardous 
enterprise.  Now  Anthony,  the  trumpeter,  was  a 
little  stricken  in  years,  yet  by  dint  of  keeping  up 
a  good  heart,  and  having  never  known  care  or 
sorrow  (having  never  been  married,)  he  was  still 
a  hearty,  jocund,  rubicund,  gamesome  wag,  and  of 
great  capacity  in  the  doublet.  This  last  was 
ascribed  to  his  living  a  jolly  life  on  those  domains 
at  the  Hook,  which  Peter  Stuyvesant  had  granted 
to  him  for  his  gallantry  at  Fort  Casimir. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  nothing  that  more 
delighted  Anthony  than  this  command  of  the  great 
Peter ;  for  he  could  have  followed  the  stout-hearted 
old  governor  to  the  world's  end,  with  love  and 
loyalty ;  and  he  moreover  still  remembered  the 
frolicking  and  dancing,  and  bundling,  and  other 
disports  of  the  east  country ;  and  entertained 
dainty  recollection  of  numerous  kind  and  buxom 
lasses,  whom  he  longed  exceedingly  again  to  en- 
counter. 

Thus,  then,  did  this  mirror  of  hardihood  set 
forth  with  no  other  attendant  but  his  trumpeter, 
upon  one  of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  knight-errantry.  For  a 
single  warrior  to  venture  openly  among  a  whole 
nation  of  foes ;  but.  above  all,  for  a  plain  downright 
Dutchman  to  think  of  negotiating  with  the  whole 
council  of  New  England — never  was  there  known 
a  more  desperate  undertaking!  Ever  since  I  have 
entered  upon  the  chronicles  of  this  peerless,  but 
hitherto  uncelebrated  chieftain,  has  he  kept  me  in 
a  state  of  incessant  action  and  anxiety  with  the 
toils  and  dangers  he  is  constantly  encountering. 
Oh !  for  a  chapter  of  the  tranquil  reign  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  that  I  might  repose  on  it  as  on  a 
feather  bed ! 

Is  it  not  enough,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  that  I  have 
once  already  rescued  thee  from  the  machinations 
of  these  terrible  AmphyctLons,  by  bringing  the 
whole  powers  of  witchcraft  to  thine  aid  ? — Is  it  not 
enough,  that  I  have  followed  thee  undaunted,  like 
a  guardian-  spirit,  into  the  midst  of  the  horrid 
battles  of  Fort  Christina  I— That  I  have  been  put 
incessantly  to  my  trumps  to  keep  thee  safe  and 
sound — now  warding  off  with  my  single  pen  the 
shower  of  dastard  blows  that  fell  upon  thy  rear — 
now  narrowly  shielding  thee  front  a  deadly  thrust 
by  a  mere  tobacco-box — now  casing  thy  dauntless 
skull  with  adamant,  when  even  thy  stubborn  ram- 
beaver  failed  to  resist  the  sword  of  the  stout 
Riftingh — and  now,  not  merely  bringing  thee  off 
alive,  but  triumphant,  from  the  clutches  of  the 
gigantic  Swede,  by  the  desperate  means  of  a  paltry 
stone  pottle  I — Is  not  all  this  enough,  but  must 
thou  still  be  plunging  into  new  difficulties,  and 
jeopardizing  in  headlong  enterprises  thyself,  thy 
trumpeter,  and  thy  historian ! 

And  now  the  ruddy-faced  Aurora,  like  a  buxom 
chambermaid,  draws  aside  the  sable  curtains  of 
the  night,  and  out  bounces  from  his  bed  the  jolly 
red-haired  Phoebus,  startled  at  being  caught  so 
late  in  the  embraces  of  dame  Thetis.  With  many 
a  stable  oath  he  harnessed  his  brazen-footed  steeds, 
and  whips  and  lashes,  and  splashes  up  the  firma- 
ment like  a  loitering  post-boy,  half  an  hour  behind 
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his  time.  And  now  behold  that  imp  of  fame  and 
prowess,  the  headstrong  Peter,  bestriding  a  raw- 
boned,  switch-tailed  charger,  gallantly  arrayed  in 
full  regimentals,  and  bracing  on  his  thigh  that 
trusty  brass-hilted  sword,  which  had  wrought 
such  fearful  deeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Behold,  hard  after  him,  his  doughty  trumpeter, 
Van  Corlear,  mounted  on  a  broken-winded,  wall- 
eyed, calico  mare ;  his  stone  pottle,  which  had 
laid  low  the  mighty  Risingh,  slung  under  his 
arm,  and  his  trumpet  displayed  vauntingly  in  his 
right  hand,  decorated  with  a  gorgeous  banner 
on  which  is  emblazoned  the  great  beaver  of  the 
Manhattoes.  See  them  proudly  issuing  out  of  the 
city-gate,  like  an  iron-clad  hero  of  yore,  with  his 
faithful  squire  at  his  heels,  the  people  following 
them  with  their  eyes,  and  shouting  many  a  parting 

wish,  and  hearty  cheering Farewell,  Hard- 

koppig  Piet !  Farewell,  honest  Anthony ! — Plea- 
sant be  your  warfaring — prosperous  your  return ! 
The  stoutest  hero  that  ever  drew  a  sword,  and 
the  worthiest  trumpeter  that  ever  trod  shoe  lea- 
ther. 

Legends  are  lamentably  silent  about  the  events 
that  befel  our  adventurers  in  this  their  adventurous 
travel,  excepting  the  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  which 
gives  the  substance  of  a  pleasant  little  heroic 
poem,  written  on  the  occasion  by  Domini  JBgidius 
Luyck,1  who  appears  to  have  been  the  poet-lau- 
reate of  New- Amsterdam.  This  inestimable  manu- 
script assures  us,  that  it  was  a  rare  spectacle  to 
behold  the  great  Peter,  and  his  loyal  follower, 
hailing  the  morning  sun,  and  rejoicing  in  the  clear 
countenance  of  nature,  as  they  pranced  it  through 
the  pastoral  scenes  of  Bloemen  Dael,*  which,  m 
those  days,  was  a  sweet  and  rural  valley,  beautified 
with  many  a  bright  wild-flower,  refreshed  by  many 
a  pure  streamlet,  and  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
a  delectable  little  Dutch  cottage,  sheltering  under 
some  sloping  hill,  and  almost  buried  in  embower- 
ing trees. 

Now  did  they  enter  upon  the  confines  of  Con- 
necticut, where  thev  encountered  many  grievous 
difficulties  and  perils.  At  one  place  they  were 
assailed  by  a  troop  of  country  squires  and  militia 
colonels,  who,  mounted  on  goodly  steeds,  hung  upon 
their  rear  for  several  mUes,  ^^-""g  them  ex- 
ceedingly with  guesses  and  questions,  more  espe- 
cially the  worthy  Peter,  whose  silver  chased  leg 
excited  not  a  little  marvel.  At  another  place, 
hard  by  the  renowned  town  of  Stamford,  they 
were  set  upon  by  a  great  and  mighty  legion  of 
church  deacons,  who  imperiously  demanded  of 
them  five  shillings  for  travelling  on  Sunday,  and 
threatened  to  carry  them  captive  to  a  neighbour- 
ing church,  whose  steeple  peered  above  the  trees ; 
but  these  the  valiant  Peter  put  to  rout  with  little 
difficulty,  insomuch  that  they  bestrode  their  canes 
and  galloped  off  in  horrible  confusion,  leaving  their 
cocked  hats  behind  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight. 
But  not  so  easily  did  he  escape  from  the  hands  of 
a  crafty  man  of  Pyquag ;  who,  with  undaunted 
perseverance,  and  repeated  onsets,  fairly  bargained 
him  out  of  his  goodly  switch-tailed  charger,  leav- 

i  This  Luyck  was,  moreover,  rector  of  the  Latin  school  in 
Nieuw  NederlandU,  1663.  There  are  two  piece*  of  Jigidiiii 
Luyck  in  D.  Sclyn's  MSS.  of  poesies,  upon  bis  marriage 
with  Judith  Isendoorn.  Old  MS. 

■  Now  oalled  Blooming  Dais,  about  lour  mUes  from  Now 


ing  him  in  place  thereof  a  villainous,  spavined' 
foundered  Narrannset  pacer. 

But,  xnaugre  afi  these  hardships,  they  pursued 
their  journey  cheerily  along  the  coast  of  the  soft 
flowing  Connecticut,  whose  gentle  waves,  says  the 
song,  roll  through  many  a  fertile  vale  and  sunny 
plain,  now  reflecting  the  lofty  spires  of  the  bustling 
city,  and  now  the  rural  beauties  of  the  humble 
hamlet ;  now  echoing  with  the  busy  hum  of  com- 
merce, and  now  with  the  cheerful  song  of  the 
peasant. 

At  every  town  would  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who 
was  noted  for  warlike  punctilio,  order  the  sturdy 
Anthony  to  sound  a  courteous  salutation ;  though 
the  manuscript  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  groat  dismay  when  they  heard  of  hie 
approach.  For  the  fame  of  his  incomparable 
achievements  on  the  Delaware  had  spread  through- 
out the  east  country,  and  they  dreaded  lest  he  had 
come  to  take  vengeance  on  their  manifold  trans- 
gressions. 

But  the  good  Peter  rode  through  these  towns 
with  a  smiling  aspect ;  waving  his  hand  with  inex- 
pressible majesty  and  condescension ;  for  he  verily 
believed  that  the  old  clothes  which  these  ingenious 
people  had  thrust  into  their  broken  windows,  and 
the  festoons  of  dried  apples  and  peaches  which 
ornamented  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  were  so 
many  decorations  in  honour  of  his  approach ;  as 
it  was  the  custom  in  the  days  of  chivalry  to  com- 
pliment renowned  heroes,  by  sumptuous  displays 
of  tapestry  and  gorgeous  furniture.  The  women 
crowded  to  the  doors  to  gaze  upon  him  as  he 
passed,  so  much  does  prowess  in  arms  delight  the 
gentle  sex.  The  little  children,  too,  ran  after  him 
m  troops,  staring  with  wonder  at  his  regimentals! 
his  brimstone  breeches,  and  the  silver  garniture 
of  his  wooden  leg.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention 
the  joy  which  many  strapping  wenches  betrayed, 
at  beholding  the  jovial  Van  Corlear,  who  had 
whilome  delighted  them  so  much  with  his  trumpet, 
when  he  bore  the  great  Peter's  challenge  to  the 
Amphvctions.  The  kind-hearted  Anthony  alighted 
from  his  calico  mare,  and  kissed  them  all  with 
infinite  loving-kindness — and  was  right  pleased  to 
see  a  crew  of  little  trumpeters  crowding  around 
him  for  his  blessing ;  each  of  whom  he  patted  on 
the  head,  bade  him  be  a  good  boy,  and  gave  hum 
a  penny  to  buy  molasses  candy. 

The  Stuyvesant  manuscript  makes  but  little 
further  mention  of  the  governor's  adventures  upon 
this  expedition,  excepting  that  he  was  received 
with  extravagant  courtesy  and  respect  by  the  great 
council  of  the  Amphycn'ons,  who  almost  talked  him 
to  death  with  complimentary  and  congratulatory 
harangues.  I  will  not  detain  my  readers  by  dwell- 
ing on  his  negociations  with  the  grand  council. 
Suffice  it  to  mention,  it  was  like  all  other  negeesv 
tbns — a  great  deal  was  said,  and  very  little  done: 
one  conversation  led  to  another—one  conference 
begat  misunderstandings,  which  it  took  a  dose* 
conferences  to  explain ;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
parties  found  themselves  just  where  they  were  at 
first;  excepting  that  they  had  entangled  them- 
selves in  a  host  of  questions  of  etiquette,  and  con- 
ceived a  cordial  distrust  of  each  other,  that  ren- 
dered their  future  negociations  ten  times  more 
difficult  than  ever.* 

•  For  certain  of  the  particulars  of  thieanolsntnegoda- 
tion,  sis  Has.  OoL  Mats  Pap.    Itlsi 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  perplexities,  which  be- 
wildered the  brain  and  incensed  the  ire  of  the 
sturdy  Peter,  who  was  perhaps  of  all  men  in  the 
world  least  fitted  for  diplomatic  wiles,  he  privately 
received  the  first  intimation  of  the  dark  conspiracy 
which  had  been  matured  in  the  Cabinet  of  England. 
To  this  was  added  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
a  hostile  squadron  had  already  saued  from  England, 
destined  to  reduce  •  the  province  of  New  Nether- 
lands, and  that  the  grand  council  of  Amphyctions 
had  engaged  to  co-operate,  by  sending  a  great 
army  to  invade  New- Amsterdam  by  land. 

Unfortunate  Peter  1  did  I  not  enter  with  sad 
forebodings  upon  this  ill-starred  expedition  !  Did 
I  not  tremble  when  I  saw  thee  with  no  other 
counsellor  than  thine  own  head — with  no  other 
armour  than  an  honest  tongue,  a  spotless  con- 
science, and  a  rusty  sword — with  no  other  pro- 
tector but  St.  Nicholas — and  no  other  attendant 
but  a  trumpeter!  Did  I  not  tremble  when  I 
beheld  thee  thus  sally  forth  to  contend  with  all 
the  knowing  powers  of  New-England  1 

Oh,  how  did  the  sturdy  old  warrior  rage  and 
roar,  when  he  found  himself  thus  entrapped,  like 
a  lion  in  the  hunter's  toil !  Now  did  he  determine 
to  draw  his  trusty  sword,  and  manfully  to  fight 
his  way  through  all  the  countries  of  the  east.  Now 
did  he  resolve  to  break  in  upon  the  council  of  the 
Amphyctions,  and  put  every  mother's  son  of  them 
to  death.  At  length,  as  his  direful  wrath  sub- 
sided, he  resorted  to  safer  though  less  glorious 
expedients. 

Concealing  from  the  council  his  knowledge  of 
their  machinations,  he  privately  dispatched  a 
trusty  messenger  with  missives  to  his  counsellors 
at  New-Amsterdam,  apprising  them  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  commanding  them  immediately 
to  put  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence,  while  in 
the  mean  time  he  would  endeavour  to  elude  his 
enemies  and  come  to  their  assistance.  This  done, 
he  felt  himself  marvellously  relieved,  rose  slowly, 
■hook  himself  like  a  rhinoceros,  and  issued  forth 
from  his  den,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Giant 
Despair  is  described  to  have  issued  from  Doubting 
Castle,  in  the  chivalric  history  of  the  Pilgrim's 
•Progress. 

And  now  much  does  it  grieve  me  that  I  must 
leave  the  gallant  Peter  in  this  imminent  jeopardy : 
but  it  behoves  us  to  hurry  back  and  see  what  is 
going  on  at  New-Amsterdam,  for  greatly  do  I 
fear  that  city  is  already  in  a  turmoil.  Such  was 
ever  the  fate  of  Peter  Stuyvesant ;  while  doing 
one  thing  with  heart  and  soul,  he  was  too  apt  to 
leave  everything  else  at  sixes  and  sevens.  While, 
.like  a  potentate  of  yore,  he  was  absent  attending 
to  those  things  in  person,  which  in  modern  days 
are  trusted  to  generals  and  ambassadors,  his  little 
territory  at  home  was  sure  to  get  in  an  uproar — 
all  which  was  owing  to  that  uncommon  strength 
of  intellect,  which  induced  him  to  trust  to  no- 
body but  himself,  and  which  had  acquired  him 
the  renowned  appellation  of  Peter  the  Head- 
strong. 

entirely  silent  with  respect  to  this  memorable  expedition 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant   * 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  the  People  of  New-Amsterdam  were  thrown  into  a 
great  panic  by  the  news  of  a  threatened  Invasion ,-  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  fortified  themselves. 

There  is  no  sight  more  truly  interesting  to  a 
philosopher  than  to  contemplate  a  community 
where  every  individual  has  a  voice  in  public  affairs, 
where  every  individual  thinks  himself  the  Atlas 
of  the  nation,  and  where  every  individual  thinlta 
it  his  duty  to  bestir  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
country, — I  say,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting 
to  a  philosopher  than  to  see  such  a  community 
in  a  sudden  bustle  of  war.  Such  a  clamour  of 
tongues,  such  a  bawling  of  patriotism,  such  run- 
ning hither  and  thither,  every  body  in  a  hurry, 
every  body  up  to  the  ears  in  trouble,  every  body 
in  the  way,  and  every  body  interrupting  his  indus- 
trious neighbour,  who  is  busily  employed  in  doing 
nothing !  It  is  like  witnessing  a  great  fire,  where 
every  man  is  at  work  like  a  hero ;  some  dragging 
about  empty  engines ;  others  scampering  with  full 
buckets,  and  spilling  the  contents  into  the  boots  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  others  ringing  the  church 
bells  all  night,  by  way  of  putting  out  the  fire. 
Little  firemen,  like  sturdy  little  knights  storming 
a  breach,  clambering  up  and  down  scaling-ladders, 
and  bawling  through  tin  trumpets,  by  way  of 
directing  the  attack.  '  Here  one  busy  fellow,  in 
his  great  zeal  to  save  the  property  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, catches  up  an  anonymous  chamber  utensil, 
and  gallants  it  off  with  an  air  of  as  much  self- 
importance,  as  if  he  had  rescued  a  pot  of  money ; 
another  throws  looking-glasses  and  china  out  of 
the  window,  to  save  them  from  the  flames ;  while 
those,  who  can  do  nothing  else  to  assist  the  great 
calamity,  run  up  and  down  the  streets  with  open 
throats,  keeping  up  an  incessant  cry  of — Fire! 
Fire!  Fire! 

"  When  the  news  arrived  at  Sinope,"  says  the 
grave  and  profound  Lucian,  though  I  own  the 
story  is  rather  trite,  "that  Philip  was  about  to 
attack  them,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into 
violent  alarm.  Some  ran  to  furbish  up  their  arms ; 
others  rolled  stones  to  build  up  the  walls ;  every 
body,  in  short,  was  employed,  and  every  body  was 
in  the  way  of  his  neighbour.  Diogenes  alone  was 
the  only  man  who  could  find  nothing  to  do ;  where- 
upon determining  not  to  be  idle  when  the  welfare 
of  his  country  was  at  stake,  he  tucked  up  his  robe, 
and  fell  to  rolling  his  tub  with  might  and  main, 
up  and  down  the  Gymnasium."  in  like  manner 
did  every  mother* s  son  in  the  patriotic  community 
of  New-Amsterdam,  on  receiving  the  missives  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  busy  himself  most  mightily  in 
putting  things  in  confusion,  and  assisting  the  gene- 
ral uproar.  "  Every  man,"  saith  the  Stuyvesant 
manuscript, u  flew  to  arms  1"  By  which  is  meant, 
that  not.  one  of  our  honest  Dutch  citizens  would 
venture  to  church  or  to  market,  without  an  old- 
fashioned  spit  of  a  sword  dangling  at  his  side,  and 
a  lone  Dutch  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder ;  nor 
would  he  go  out  of  a  night  without  a  lanthorn ; 
nor  turn  a  corner  without  first  peeping  cautiously 
round,  lest  he  should  come  unawares  upon  a 
British  army ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Stoffel  * 
Brinkerhoff,  who  was  considered  by  the  old  women 
almost  as  brave  a  man  as  the  governor  himself, 
actually  had  two  one-pound  swivels  mounted  in 
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his  entry,  one  pointing  out  at  the  front  door  and 
the  other  at  the  back. 

But  tho  most  strenuous  measure  resorted  to  on 
this  awful  occasion,  and  one  which  has  since  been 
found  of  wonderful  efficacy,  was  to  assemble  popu- 
lar meetings.  These  brawling  convocations,  I 
have  already  shown,  were  extremely -offensive  to 
Peter  Stuyvesant ;  but  as  this  was  a  moment  of 
unusual  agitation,  and  as  the  old  governor  was 
not  present  to  repress  them,  they  broke  out  with 
intolerable  violence.  Hither,  therefore,  the  orators 
and  politicians  repaired,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
competition  among  them  who  should  bawl  the 
loudest,  and  exceed  the  others  in  hyperbolical 
bursts  of  patriotism,  and  in  resolutions  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  government.  In  these  sage  and 
all-powerful  meetings  it  was  determined,  nem.  eon., 
that  they  were  the  most  enlightened,  the  most 
dignified,  the  most  formidable,  and  the  most  an- 
cient community  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Finding  that  this  resolution  was  so  universally 
and  readily  carried,  another  was  immediately  pro- 
posed,— Whether  it  were  not  possible  and  politic 
to  exterminate  Great  Britain  1  Upon  which  sixty- 
nine  members  spoke  most  eloquently  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  only  one  arose  to  suggest  some  doubts, 
who,  as  a  punishment  for  his  treasonable  pre- 
sumption, was  immediately  seized  by  the  mob, 
and  tarred  and  feathered ;  which  punishment 
being  equivalent  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  he  was 
afterwards  considered  as  an  outcast  from  society, 
and  his  opinion  went  for  nothing.  The  question, 
therefore,  being  unanimously  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative, it  was  recommended  to  the  grand  council 
to  pass  it  into  a  law,  which  was  accordingly  done : 
by  this  measure  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  large 
were  wonderfully  encouraged,  and  they  waxed 
exceeding  choleric  and  valorous.  Indeed,  the  first 
paroxysm  of  alarm  having  in  some  measure  sub- 
sided, the  old  women  having  buried  all  the  money 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  their  husbands 
daily  getting  fuddled  with  what  was  left—the 
community  began  even  to  stand  on  the  offensive. 
Songs  were  manufactured  in  low  Dutch,  and  sung 
about  the  streets,  wherein  the  English  were  most 
wofully  beaten,  and  shown  no  quarter ;  and  popu- 
lar addresses  were  made,  wherein  it  was  proved 
to  a  certainty,  that  the  fate  of  Old  England 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  New-Amsterdam- 
mers. 

Finally,  to  strike  a  violent  blow  at  the  very 
vitals  of  Great  Britain,  a  multitude  of  the  wiser 
inhabitants  assembled,  and  having  purchased  all 
the  British  manufactures  they  could  find,  they 
made  thereof  a  huge  bonfire ;  and,  in  the  patriotic 
glow  of  the  moment,  every  man  present,  who  had 
a  hat  or  breeches  of  English  workmanship,  pulled 
it  off,  and  threw  it  most  undauntedly  into  the 
flames — to  the  irreparable  detriment,  loss,  and 
ruin  of  the  English  manufacturers.  In  comme- 
moration of  this  great  exploit,  they  erected  a  pole 
on  the  spot,  with  a  device  on  the  top  intended  to 
represent  tho  province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts 
destroying  Great  Britain,  under  the  similitude  of 
an  Eagle  picking  the  little  island  of  Old  England 
out  or  the  globe ;  but  either  through  the  unskil- 
fnlness  of  the  sculptor,  or  his  ill-timed  waggery,  it 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  goose  vainly 
striving  to  get  hold  of  a  dumpling. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Showing  how  the  Grand  Council  of  the  New-Ifetherland* 
came  to  be  miraculouilp  gifted  with  long  tongues.— 
together  with  a  groat  triumph  of  Economy. 

It  will  need  but  very  little  penetration  is  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  character  and  habits  of 
that  most  potent  and  blustering  monarch,  the 
sovereign  people — to  discover  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  bustle  and  talk  of  war  that  stunned 
him  in  the  last  chapter,  the  renowned  city  of  New- 
Amsterdam  is,  in  sad  reality,  not  a  whit  better 
prepared  for  defence  than  before.  Now,  though 
the  people,  having  gotten  over  the  first  alarm,  and 
finding  no  enemy  immediately  at  hand,  had,  with 
that  valour  of  tongue,  for  which  ytmr  illustrious 
rabble  is  so  famous,  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  by  dint  of  gallant  vapouring  and  rhodomontade, 
had  actually  talked  themselves  into  the  opinion, 
that  they  were  the  bravest  and  most  powerful 
people  under  the  sun ;  yet  were  the  privy  coun- 
sellors of  Peter  Stuyvesant  somewhat  dubious  on 
that  point.  They  dreaded,  moreover,  lest  that 
stem  hero  should  return  and  find  that,  instead  of 
obeying  his  peremptory  orders,  they  had  wasted 
then?  tune  in  listening  to  the  hectorings  of  the 
mob,  than  which  they  well  knew  there  was  nothing 
he  held  in  more  exalted  contempt 

To  make  up  therefore  as  speedily  as  possible 
for  lost  time,  a  grand  divan  of  the  counselors  and 
burgomasters  was  convened,  to  talk  over  the 
critical  state  of  the  province,  and  devise  measures 
for  its  safety.  Two  things  were  unsiiimously 
agreed  upon  in  this  venerable  assembly:  first, 
that  the  city  required  to  be  pot  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence— and,  secondly,  that  as  the  danger  was 
imminent,  there  should  be  no  time  lost — which 
points  being  settled,  they  immediately  fell  to  mak- 
ing long  speeches,  and  belabouring  one  another 
in  endless  and  intemperate  disputes.  For  about 
this  time  was  this  unhappy  city  first  visited  by 
that  talking  endemic,  so  universally  prevalent  in 
this  country,  and  which  so  invariably  evinces 
itself,  wherever  a  number  of  wise  men  assemble 
together;  breaking  out  in  long  windy  speeches, 
caused,  as  physicians  suppose,  by  the  foul  air 
which  is  ever  generated  in  a  crowd.  Now  it  was, 
moreover,  that  they  first  introduced  the  mgemous 
method  of  measuring  the  merits  of  an  harangue 
by  the  hour-glass ;  he  being  considered  the  ablest 
orator  who  spoke  longest  on  a  question— for  which 
excellent  invention,  it  is  recorded,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  same  profound  Dutch  otitis  who 
judged  of  books  by  their  sice. 

This  sudden  passion  for  endless  harangues,  so 
little  consonant  with  the  customary  gratily  and 
taciturnity  of  our  sage  forefathers,  was  sapposed 
by  certain  learned  philosophers  to  have  been  im- 
bibed, together  with  divers  other  barbarous  pro- 
pensities, from  their  savage  neighbours;  who 
were  peculiarly  noted  for  their  tong  toft*  and 
council  fires;  who  would  never  undertake  any 
affair  of  the  least  importance,  without  previous 
debates  and  harangues  among  their  chiefs  and  old 
men.  But  the  real  cause  was,  that  the  people,  in 
electing  their  representatives  to  the  grand  council, 
were  particular  in  choosing  them  for  their  talents 
at  talking,  without  inquiring  whether  they  pos- 
sessed the  more  rare,  difficult,  and  oft  tunes  im- 
portant talent  of  holding  their  tongues.    The  con- 
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sequence  was,  that  this  deliberative  body  was 
composed  of  the  most  loquacious  men  in  the  com- 
munity. As  they  considered  themselves  placed 
there  to  talk,  every  man  concluded  that  his  duty 
to  his  constituents,  and,  what  is  more,  his  popu- 
larity with  them,  required  that  he  should  harangue 
on  every  subject,  whether  he  understood  it  or  not. 
There  was  an  ancient  mode  of  burying  a  chieftain, 
by  every  soldier  throwing  his  shield  full  of  earth 
on  the  corpse  until  a  mighty  mound  was  formed ; 
so  whenever  a  question  was  brought  forward  in 
this  assembly,  every  member  pressing  forward  to 
throw  on  his  quantum  of  wisdom,  the  subject  was 
quickly  buried  under  a  huge  mass  of  words. 

We  are  told  in  the  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  that  when  disciples  were  admitted  into  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  they  were  for  two  years 
enjoined  silence,  and  were  neither  permitted  to 
ask  questions  nor  make  remarks.  After  they  had 
thus  acquired  the  inestimable  art  of  holding  their 
tongues,  they  were  gradually  permitted  to  make 
inquiries,  and  finally  to  communicate  their  own 
opinions. 

What  a  pity  is  it,  that  while  superstitiously 
hoarding  up  the  rubbish  and  rags  of  antiquity,  we 
should  suffer  these  precious  gems  to  lie  unnoticed. 
What  a  beneficial  effect  would  this  wise  regulation 
of  Pythagoras  have,  if  introduced  in  legislative 
bodies! — and  how  wonderfully  would  it  have  tended 
to  expedite  business  in  the  grand  council  of  the 
Hanhattoes! 

Thus,  however,  did  dame  Wisdom  (whom  the 
wags  of  antiquity  have  humourously  personified 
as  a  woman)  seem  to  take  mischievous  pleasure 
in  jilting  the  venerable  counsellors  of  New-Am- 
sterdam. The  old  factions  of  long  pipes  and 
short  pipes,  which  had  been  almost  strangled  by 
the  Herculean  grasp  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now 
sprung  up  with  tenfold  violence.  Not  that  the 
original  cause  of  difference  still  existed,  but  it  has 
ever  been  the  fate  of  party  names  and  party  ran- 
cour to  remain  long  after  the  principles  that  gave 
rise  to  them  have  been  forgotten.  To  complete 
the  public  confusion  and  bewilderment,  the  fatal 
word  Economy,  which  one  would  have  thought  was 
dead  and  buried  with  William  the  Testy,  was  once 
more  set  afloat  like  the  apple  of  discord,  in  the 
grand  council  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts— according  to 
which  sound  principle  of  policy,  it  was  deemed 
more  expedient  to  throw  away  twenty  thousand 
guilders  upon  an  inefficient  plan  of  defence,  than 
thirty  thousand  on  a  good  and  substantial  one,  the 
province  thus  making  a  clear  saving  of  ten  thou- 
sand guilders. 

But  when  they  came  to  discuss  the  mode  of  de- 
fence, then  began  a  war  of  words  which  baffles  all 
description.  The  members  being,  as  I  observed, 
enlisted  in  opposite  parties,  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  amazing  system  and  regularity  in  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  before  them.  What- 
ever was  proposed  by  a  long  pipe,  was  opposed  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  short  pipes,  who,  like  true 
politicians,  considered  it  their  first  duty  to  effect 
the  downfall  of  the  long  pipes — their  second,  to 
elevate  themselves ;  and  their  third,  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  the  country.    This  at  least  was  the 


creed  of  the  most  upright  among  the  party  ;  for  as 
to  the  great  mass,  they  left  the  third  consideration 
out  of  the  question  altogether. 

In  this  great  collision  of  hard  heads,  it  is  asto- 
nishing the  number  of  projects  for  defence  that 
were  struck  out ;  not  one  of  which  had  ever  been 
heard  of  before,  nor  has  been  heard  of  since, 
unless  it  be  in  very  modern  days — projects  that 
threw  the  windmill  system  of  the  ingenious  Kieft 
completely  in  the  back  ground.  Still,  however, 
nothing  could  be  decided  on  ;  for  so  soon  as  a  for- 
midable host  of  air  castles  were  reared  by  one 
party,  they  were  demolished  by  the  other  ;  the  sim- 
ple populace  stood  gazing  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  mighty  egg  that  was  to  be  hatched  with  all 
this  cackling,  but  they  gazed  in  vain,  for  it  appeared 
that  the  grand  council  was  determined  to  pro- 
tect the  province,  as  did  the  noble  and  gigantic 
Pantagruel  his  army,  by  covering  it  with  his 
tongue. 

Indeed  there  was  a  portion  of  the  members, 
consisting  of  fat  self-important  old  burghers,  who 
smoked  their  pipes  and  said  nothing,  excepting  to 
negative  every  plan  of  defence  that  was  offered. 
These  were  of  that  class  of  wealthy  old  citizens, 
who,  having  amassed  a  fortune,  button  up  their 
pockets,  shut  their  mouths,  look  rich,  and  are 
good  for  nothing  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Like  some  phlegmatic  oyster,  which  having  swal- 
lowed a  pearl,  closes  its  shell,  settles  down  in  the 
mud,  and  parts  with  its  life  sooner  than  its  trea- 
sure. Every  plan  of  defence  seemed  to  these 
worthy  old  gentlemen  pregnant  with  ruin.  An 
armed  force  was  a  legion  of  locusts,  preying  upon 
the  public  property ;  to  fit  oat  a  naval  armament 
was  to  throw  their  money  into  the  sea;  to  build  for- 
tifications was  to  bury  it  m  the  dirt  In  short,  they 
settled  it  as  a  sovereign  maxim,  so  long  as  their 
pockets  were  full,  no  matter  how  much  they  were 
drubbed. — A  kick  left  no  scar;  a  broken  head 
cured  itself;  but  an  empty  purse  was  of  all 
maladies  the  slowest  to  heal,  and  one  in  which 
nature  did  nothing  to  the  patient. 

Thus  did  this  venerable  assembly  of  sages  lavish 
away  that  time,  which  the  urgency  of  affairs  ren- 
dered invaluable,  in  empty  brawls  and  long-winded 
speeches,  without  ever  agreeing,  except  on  the 
point  with  which  they  started,  namely,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  delay  was  ruinous. 
At  length  St.  Nicholas,  taking  compassion  on  their 
distracted  situation,  and  anxious  to  preserve  them 
from  anarchy,  so  ordered  that  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
their  most  noisy  debates  on  the  subject  of  fortifica- 
tion and  defence,  when  they  had  nearly  fallen  to 
loggerheads  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
convince  each  other,  the  question  was  happily 
settled  by  a  messenger,  who  bounced  into  the 
chamber  and  informed  them  that  the  hostile  fleet 
had  arrived,  and  was  actually  advancing  up  the 
bay! 

Thus  was  all  further  necessity  of  either  fortify- 
ing or  disputing  completely  obviated ;  and  thus 
was  the  grand  council  saved  a  world  of  words,  and 
the  province  a  world  of  expense — a  most  absolute 
and  glorious  triumph  of  economy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1%  which  the  troubles  of New-Amsterdam  appear  to  thicken 
—Showing  the  bravery,  in  time  of  peril ,  of  a  people  who 
defend  themselves  by  resolutions. 

Likjc  aa  an  assemblage  of  politic  cats,  engaged 
in  clamorous  gibberings  and  catterwaulings,  eye- 
ing one  another  with  hideous  grimaces,  spitting  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  on  the  point  of  breaking 
forth  into  a  general  clapper-clawing,  are  suddenly 
put  to  scampering,  rout,  and  confusion,  by  the 
startling  appearance  of  a  house-dog — so  was  the 
do  less  vociferous  council  of  New-Amsterdam 
amazed,  astounded,  and  totally  dispersed,  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Every  member 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  waddling  along  as 
Cast  as  his  short  less  could  fag  under  their  heavy 
burthen,  and  wheezing  as  he  went  with  corpulency 
and  terror.  When  he  arrived  at  his  castle,  he 
barricadoed  the  street  door,  and  buried  himself  in 
the  cider  cellar,  without  daring  to  peep  out  lest  he 
should  have  his  head  carried  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball. 

The  sovereign  people  all  crowded  into  the 
market-place,  herding  together  with  the  instinct 
of  sheep,  who  seek  for  safety  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, when  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  are  absent, 
and  the  wolf  is  prowling  round  the  fold.  Far 
from  finding  relief,  however,  they  only  increased 
each  other's  terrors.  Each  man  looked  ruefully 
in  his  neighbour's  lace,  in  search  of  encourage- 
ment,  but  only  found  in  its  woe-begone  lineaments, 
a  confirmation  of  his  own  dismay.  Not  a  word 
now  was  to  be  heard  of  conquering  Great  Britain, 
not  a.  whisper  about  the  sovereign  virtues  of 
economy — while   the  old  women  heightened  the 

Sneral  gloom,  by  clamourously  bewailing  their 
te,  and  incessantly  calling  for  protection  on  St. 
Nicholas  and  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Oh,  how  did  they  bewail  the  absence  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Peter ! — and  how  did  they  long  for  the 
comforting  presence  of  Anthony  Van  Corlear! 
Indeed,  a  gloomy  uncertainty  hung  over  the  fate 
of  these  adventurous  heroes.  Day  after  day  had 
elapsed  since  the  alarming  message  from  the 
governor,  without  bringing  any  further  tidings  of 
his  safety.  Many  a  f earfu  I  con j  ecture  was  hazarded 
as  to  what  had  befallen  him  and  his  loyal  squire. 
Had  they  not  been  devoured  alive  by  the  cannibals 
of  Marble-head  and  Cape  Cod  1  Were  they  not 
put  to  the  question  by  the  great  Council  of  Am- 
phyctions  !  Were  they  not  smothered  in  onions 
by  the  terrible  men  of  Pyquag  1 — In  the  midst  of 
this  consternation  and  perplexity,  when  horror 
like  a  mighty  night-mare  sat  brooding  upon  the 
little,  fat,  plethoric  city  of  New- Amsterdam,  the 
ears  of  the  multitude  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
strange  and  distant  sound — it  approached — it  grew 
louder  and  louder — and  now  it  resounded  at  the 
city  gate.  The  public  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
the  well-known  sound.  A  shout  of  joy  burst  from 
their  lips,  as  the  gallant  Peter,  covered  with  dust, 
and  followed  by  his  faithful  trumpeter,  came 
galloping  into  the  market-place. 

The  first  transports  of  the  populace  having 
subsided,  they  gathered  round  the  honest  Anthony, 
as  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  overwhelming 
him  with  greetings  and  congratulations.  In 
breathless  accents  he  related  to  them  the  mar- 


vellous adventures  through  which  the  old  governor 
and  himself  had  gone  in  mn1""?  their  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  terrible  Amphyctions.  But 
though  the  Stuyvesant  manuscript,  with  its  cus- 
tomary minuteness,  where  anything  touching  the 
neat  Peter  is  concerned,  is  very  particular  as  to 
the  incidents  of  this  masterly  retreat,  yet  the  par- 
ticular state  of  the  public  affairs  will  not  allow  me, 
to  indulge  in  a  full  recital  thereof!  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  while  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  anxiously 
revolving  in  his  mind  how  he  could  make  good  his 
escape  with  honour  and  dignity,  certain  of  the 
ships  sent  out  for  the  conquest  of  the  Manhattoes 
touched  at  the  eastern  ports,  to  obtain  needful 
supplies,  and  to  call  on  the  grand  council  of  the 
league  for  its  promised  co-operation.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  this,  the  vigilant  Peter  perceiving  that  a 
moment's  delay  were  fatal,  made  a  secret  and 
precipitate  decampment ;  though  much  did  it 
grieve  his  lofty  soul  to  be  obliged  to  turn  his  back 
even  upon  a  nation  of  foes.  Many  hair  breadth 
'scapes  and  divers  perilous  mishaps  did  they  sua* 
tain,  as  they  scoured,  without  sound  of  trumpet, 
through  the  fair  regions  of  the  east.  Already  was 
the  country  in  an  uproar  with  hostile  preparation, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  largecircuit  in  their 
flight,  lurking  along  through  the  woody  mountains 
cf  the  Devil's  Back-bone ;  from  whence  the  valiant 
Peter  sallied  forth  one  day,  like  a  lion,  and  put 
to  rout  the  whole  legion  of  squatters,  consisting  of 
three  generations  of  a  prolific  family,  who  were  al- 
ready on  their  way  to  take  possession  of  some  corner 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  Nay,  the  faithful  Anthony 
had  great  difficulty  at  sundry  times  to  prevent  him, 
in  the  excess  of  his  wrath,  from  descending  dowa 
from  the  mountains,  and  falling  sword  in  hand 
upon  certain  of  the  border-towns,  who  were  mar- 
shalling forth  their  draggle-tailed  militia.      ; 

The  first  movements  of  the  governor,  on  reaching 
his  dwelling,  was  to  mount  the  roof,  from  whence 
he  contemplated  with  rueful  aspect  the  hostile 
squadron.  This  had  already  come  to  an  anchor 
in  the  bay,  and  consisted  of  two  stout  frigates, 
having  on  board,  as  John  Josselyn,  Gent^  informs 
us,  "  three  hundred  valiant  red  coats."  Having 
taken  this  survey,  he  sat  himself  down,  and  wrote 
an  epistle  to  the  commander,  demanding  his  reason 
of  anchoring  in  the  harbour  without  obtaining 
previous  permission  so  to  do.  This  letter  was 
couched  in  the  most  dignified  and  courteous  terms, 
though  I  have  it  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
his  teeth  were  clinched,  and  he  had  a  bitter  sar- 
donic grin  upon  his  visage  all  the  while  he  wrote. 
Having  despatched  his  letter,  the  grim  Peter 
stumped  to  and  fro  about  the  town,  with  a  most 
war-betokening  countenance,  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  whistling  a  low 
Dutch  Psalm  tune,  which  bore  no  small  resem- 
blance to  the  music  of  a  north-east  wind,  when  a 
storm  is  brewing.  The  very  dogs,  as  they  eyed 
him,  skulked  away  in  dismay— while  all  the  old 
and  uglv  women  of  New  Amsterdam  ran  howling 
at  his  heels,  imploring  him  to  save  them  from 
murder,  robbery,  and  pitiless  ravishment ! 

The  reply  of  Col.  Nichols,  who  commanded  the 
iavaders,  was  couched  in  terms  of  equal  courtesy 
with  the  letter  of  the  governor — declaring  the 
right  and  title  of  his  British  majesty  to  the  pro- 
vince ;  where  he  affirmed  the  Dutch  to  be  mere 
interlopers;  and  demanding  that  the  town,  forts,  &c 
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should  be  forthwith  rendered  into  his  majesty's 
obedience  and  protection — promising  at  the  same 
time,  life,  liberty,  estate,  and  free  trade,  to  every 
Dutch  denizen,  who  should  readily  submit  to  his 
majesty's  government. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  read  over  this  friendly  epistle 
with  some  such  harmony  of  aspect  as  we  may  sup- 
pose a  crusty  farmer,  who  has  long  been  fattening 
upon  his  neighbour's  soil,  reads  the  loving  letter 
of  John  Stiles,  that  warns  him  of  an  action  of 
ejectment.  The  old  governor,  however,  was  not 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  but  thrusting  the  sum- 
mons into  his  breeches  pocket,  he  stalked  three 
times  across  the  room,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
great  vehemence,  and  then  loftilv  waving  his  hand, 

Promised  to  send  an  answer  the  next  morning, 
n  the  mean  time  he  called  a  general  council  of 
war  of  his  privy  counsellors  and  burgomasters, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  advice,  for  that, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  he  valued  not  a  rusn ; 
but  to  make  known  unto  them  his  sovereign  deter- 
mination, and  require  their  prompt  adherence. 

Before,  however,  he  convened  his  council,  he 
resolved  upon  three  important  points ;  first, 
never  to  give  up  the  city  without  a  little  hard 
fighting,  for  he  deemed  it  highly  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  so  renowned  a  city,  to  Buffer  itself  to  be 
captured  and  stripped,  without  receiving  a  few 
kicks  into  the  bargain.  Secondly,  that  the  majority 
of  his  grand  council  was  composed  of  arrant  pol- 
troons, utterly  destitute  of  true  bottom  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  would  not  therefore,  suffer  them 
to  see  the  summons  of  Col.  Nichols,  lest  the  easy 
terms  it  held  out  might  induce  them  to  clamour 
for  .  surrender. 

His  orders  being  duly  promulgated,  it  was  a 
piteous  sight  to  behold  the  late  valiant  burgo- 
masters, who  had  demolished  the  whole  British 
empire  in  their  harangues,  peeping  ruefully  out 
of  their  hiding-places,  and  then  crawling  cautiously 
forth,  dodging  through  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  ; 
starting  at  every  little  dog  that  barked,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  discharge  of  artillery — mistaking 
lamp-posts  for  British  grenadiers,  and,  in  the 
excess  of  their  panic,  metamorphosing  pumps  into 
formidable  soldiers,  levelling  blunderbusses  at 
their  bosoms !  Having,  however,  in  despite  of 
numerous  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  kind,  arrived 
safe,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  at  the  Hall 
of  Assembly,  they  took  their  seats  and  awaited  in 
fearful  silence  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  In  a 
few  moments  the  wooden  leg  of  the  intrepid  Peter 
was  heard  in  regular  and  stout-hearted  thumps 
upon  the  staircase.  He  entered  the  chamber, 
arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  regimentals,  and  carrying 
his  trusty  toledo,  not  girded  on  his  thigh,  but  tucked 
under  his  arm.  As  the  governor  never  equipped 
himself  in  this  portentous  manner,  unless  some- 
thing of  martial  nature  were  working  within  his 
fearless  pericranium,  his  council  regarded  him 
ruefully,  as  a  very  Janus,  bearing  fire  and  sword 
in  his  iron  countenance,  and  forgot  to  light  their 
pipes  in  breathless  suspense. 

The  great  Peter  was  as  eloquent  as  he  was 
valorous ;  indeed,  these  two  rare  qualities  seemed 
to  go  hand  in  hand  in  his  composition ;  and,  unlike 
most  great  statesmen,  whose  victories  are  only 
confined  to  the  bloodless  field  of  argument,  he 
was  always  ready  to  enforce  his  hardy  words  by 
no  less  hardy  deeds.    His  speeches  were  generally 


marked  by  a  simplicity,  approaching  to  bluntness, 
and  by  truly  categorical  decision.  Addressing  the 
grand  council,  he  touched  briefly  upon  the  perils 
and  hardships  he  had  sustained,  in  escaping  from 
his  crafty  foes.  He  next  reproached  the  council 
for  wasting  in  idle  debate  and  party  feuds  that 
time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  their 
country.  He  was  particularly  indignant  at  those 
brawlers,  who,  conscious  of  individual  security, 
had  disgraced  the  councils  of  the  province,  by 
impotent  hectorings,  and  scurrilous  invectives, 
against  a  noble  and  a  powerful  enemy — those 
cowardly  curs,  who  were  incessant  in  their  bark- 
ings and  yelpings  at  the  lion,  while  distant  or 
asleep,  but  the  moment  he  approached,  were  the 
first  to  skulk  away.  He  now  called  on  those  who 
had  been  so  valiant  in  their  threats  against  Great 
Britain,  to  stand  forth  and  support  their  vault- 
ings by  their  actions— for  it  was  deeds,  not  words, 
that  bespoke  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  He  proceeded 
to  recal  the  golden  days  of  former  prosperity, 
which  were  only  to  be  gained  by  manfully  with- 
standing their  enemies;  for  the  peace,  he  observed, 
which  is  effected  by  force  of  arms,  is  always  more 
sure  and  durable  than  that  which  is  patched  up 
by  temporary  accommodations.  He  endeavoured, 
moreover,  to  arouse  their  martial  fire,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  time,  when,  before  the  frowning 
walls  of  Fort  Christina,  he  had  led  them  on  to 
victory.  He  strove  likewise  to  awaken  their  con- 
fidence, by  assuring  them  of  the  protection  of  St 
Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  them  m 
safety,  amid  all  the  savages  of  the  wilderness,  the 
witches  and  squatters  of  the  east,  and  the  giants 
of  Merry-land.  Finally,  he  informed  them  of  the 
insolent  summons  he  had  received,  to  surrender ; 
but  concluded  by  swearing  to  defend  the  province 
as  long  as  Heaven  was  on  his  side,  and  he  had  a 
wooden  leg  to  stand  upon.  Which  noble  sentence 
he  emphasized  by  a  tremendous  thwack  with  the 
broad  side  of  his  sword  upon  the  table,  that  totally 
electrified  his  auditors. 

The  privy  counsellors,  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  governor's  way,  and  in  feet  had  been 
brought  into  as  perfect  discipline  as  were  ever 
the  soldiers  of  the  great  Frederic,  saw  that  there 
was  no  use  in  saying  a  word— so  lighted  their 
pipes  and  smoked  away  in-  silence  luce  fat  and 
discreet  counsellors.  But  the  burgomasters  being 
less  under  the  governor's  control,  considering  them- 
selves as  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people, 
and  being  moreover  inflated  with  considerable 
importance  and  self-sufficiency,  which  they  had 
acquired  at  those  notable  schools  of  wisdom  and 
morality,  the  popular  meetings — were  not  so  easily 
satisfied.  Mustering  up  fresh  spirit,  when  they 
found  there  was  some  chance  of  escaping  from 
their  present  jeopardy,  without  the  disagreeable 
alternative  of  fighting,  they  requested  a  copy  of 
the  summons  to  surrender,  that  they  might  show 
it  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  people. 

•  So  insolent  and  mutinous  a  request  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  aroused  the  gorge  of  the 
tranquil  Van  Twiller  himself — what  then  must 
have  been  its  effect  upon  the  great  Stuyvesant, 
who  was  not  only  a  Dutchman,  a  governor,  and  a 
valiant  wooden-legged  soldier  to  boot,  but  withal 
a  man  of  the  most  stoinachful  and  gunpowder  dis- 
position. He  burst  forth  into  a  blaze  of  noble 
indignation,  to  which  the  famous  rage  of  Achilles 
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was  a  mere  pouting  fit — swore  not  a  mother's  son 
of  them  should  see  a  syllable  of  it— that  they  de- 
served, every  one  of  them,  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  for  traitorously  daring  to  question 
the  infallibility  of  government ;  that  as  to  their 
advice  or  concurrence,  he  did  not  care  a  whiff  of 
tobacco  for  either ;  that  he  had  long  been  harassed 
and  thwarted  by  their  cowardly  councils ;  but  that 
they  might  thenceforth  go  home,  and  go  to  bed 
like  old  women,  for  he  was  determined  to  defend 
the  colony  himself,  without  the  assistance  of  them 
or  their  adherents!  So  saying,  he  tucked  his 
sword  under  his  arm,  cocked  nis  hat  upon  his 
head,  and  girding  up  his  loins,  stumped  indig- 
nantly out  of  his  council-chamber,  every  body 
making  room  for  him  as  he  passed. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  busy  burgo- 
masters called  a  public  meeting  in  front  of  the 
Stadt-house,  where  they  appointed  as  chairman 
one  Dofue  Roerback,  a  mighty  gingerbread-baker 
in  the  land,  and  formerly  of  the  cabinet  of  Wil- 
liam the  Testy.  He  was  looked  up  to  with  great 
reverence  by  the  populace,  who  considered  him  a 
man  of  dark  knowledge,  seeing  he  was  the  first 
that  imprinted  new-year  cakes  with  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  the  cock  and  breeches,  and  such 
Hke  magical  devices. 

This  great  burgomaster,  who  still  chewed  the 
cud  of  Ul  will  against  the  valiant  Stuyvesant,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  ignominiously  kicked 
out  of  his  cabinet  at  the  time  of  his  taking  the 
reins  of  government,  addressed  the  greasy  multi- 
tude in  what  is  called  a  patriotic  speech ;  m  which 
he  informed  them  of  the  courteous  summons  to 
surrender— of  the  governor's  refusal  to  comply 
therewith — of  his  denying  the  public  a  sight  of 
the  summons,  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  contained 
conditions  highly  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  province. 

He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  excellency 
in  high  sounding  terms,  suitable  to  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  his  station,  comparing  him  to 
Nero,  Caligula,  and  those  other  great  men  of  yore, 
who  are  generally  quoted  by  popular  orators  on 
similar  occasions.  Assuring  the  people  that  the 
history  of  the  world  did  not  contain  a  despotic 
outrage  to  equal  the  present  for  atrocity,  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  blood-thirstiness ;  that  it  would  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  blood-stained 
tablet  of  history  I  that  ages  would  roll  back  with 
sudden  horror,  when  they  came  to  view  it !  That 
the  womb  of  time— (by  the  way  your  orators  and 
writers  take  strange  liberties  with  the  womb  of 
time,  though  some  would  nun  have  us  believe  that 
time  is  an  old  gentleman) — that  the  womb  of  time, 
pregnant  as  it  was  witn  direful  horrors,  would 
never  produce  a  parallel  enormity ! — with  a  variety 
of  other  heart-rending,  soul-stirring  tropes  and 
figures,  which  I  cannot  enumerate.  Neither,  in- 
deed, need  I,  for  they  were  exactly  the  same 
that  are  used  in  all  popular  harangues  and  patri- 
otic orations  at  the  present  day,  and  may  be 
classed  in  rhetoric  under  the  general  title  of  Rig- 
marole. 

The  speech  of  this  inspired  burgomaster  being 
finished,  the  meeting  fell  into  a  kind  of  popular 
fermentation,  which  produced  not  only  a  string  of 
right  wise  resolutions,  but  likewise  a  most  reso- 
lute memorial,  addressed  to  the  governor,  remon- 
strating at  his  conduct;  which  was  no  sooner 


handed  to  him,  than  he  handed  it  into  the  fire  ; 
and  thus  deprived  posterity  of  an  invaluable 
document,  that  might  have  served  as  a  precedent 
to  the  enlightened  cobblers  and  tailors  of  the 
present  day,  in  their  sage  intermeddlings  with 
politics. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  a  doleful  Disaster  of  Anthony  the  Trumpeter; 
and  how  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Hke  a  second  Cromwell,  sud- 
denly dissolved  d  Bump  Parliament 

Now  did  the  high-minded  Pieter  de  *Groodt 
shower  down  a  pannier-load  of  benedictions  upon 
his  burgomasters,  for  a  set  of  self  •willed,  obstinate, 
headstrong  varlets,  who  would  neither  be  convinced 
nor  persuaded ;  and  determined  thenceforth  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  but  to  consult  | 
merely  the  opinion  of  his  privy  counsellors,  winch 
he  knew  from  experience  to  be  the  best  m  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  it  never  differed  from  his  own.  Nor 
did  he  omit,  now  that  his  hand  was  in,  to  bestow 
some  thousand  left-handed  compliments  upon  the 
sovereign  people,  whom  he  railed  at  for  a  herd  of 
poltroons,  who  had  no  relish  for  the  glorious  hard- 
ships and  illustrious  misadventures  of  battle — but 
would  rather  stay  at  home,  and  eat  and  sleep  in 
ignoble  ease,  than  gain  immortality  and  a  broken 
head,  bv  valiantly  fighting  in  a  ditch. 

Resolutely  bent,  however,  upon  defending  his 
beloved  city,  in  despite  even  of  itself,  he  called 
unto  him  his  trusty  Van  Corlear,  who  was  his 
right-hand  man  in  all  times  of  emergency.  Him 
did  he  adjure  to  take  his  war-denouncing  trumpet, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  to  beat  up  the  country, 
night  and  day — sounding  the  alarm  along  the 
pastoral  borders  of  the  Bronx— startling  the  wM 
solitudes  of  Croton — arouamgthe  rugged  yeomanrt 
of  Weehawk  and  Hoboeken — the  mighty  men  of 
battle  of  Tappan  Bay ' — and  the  brave  boys  of 
Tarry  town  and  Sleepy  hollow — together  with  aU 
the  other  warriors  of  the  country  round  about; 
charging  them  one  and  all  to  sling  their  powder- 
horns,  shoulder  their  fowling-pieces,  and  march 
merrily  down  to  the  Manhattoes. 

Now  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world,  the  divine 
sex  excepted,  that  Anthony  Van  Corlear  loved 
better  than  errands  of  this  kmd.  So,  just  stopping 
to  take  a  lusty  dinner,  and  bracing  to  his  side  ha 
iunk-bottle,  well-charged  with  heart-inspiring  Hol- 
lands, he  issued  jollily  from  the  city  gate,  that  feokei 
out  upon  what  is  at  present  called  Broadway:  sound* 
ingas  usual  a  farewell  strain,  that  rung  in  sprtgfctfy 
echoes  through  the  winding  streets  of  New  Amster- 
dam—Alas! never  more  were  they  to  be  glad- 
dened by  the  melody  of  their  favourite  trumpeter  1 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when  the  good 
Anthony  arrived  at  the  famous  creek  (sagely 
denominated  Haerlem  river)  which  separates  the 
island  of  Manna-hata  from  the  main  land.  The 
wind  was  high,  the  elements  were  in  an  uproar, 
and  no  Charon  could  be  found  to  ferry  the  adven- 
turous sounder  of  brass  across  the  water.  For  a 
short  time  he  vapoured  hke  an  impatient  ghost 
upon  the  brink,  and  then,  bethinking  himself  of 
the  urgency  of  his  errand,  took  a  hearty  embrace 
of  his  stone  bottle,  swore  most  vaJoronaiy  that  he 

1  A  corruption  of  Top-paun ;  00  called  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians  which  boasted  150  fighting  men.— Sot  Ogflvieli 
History, 
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would  swim  across,  en  spijt  den  duyvwl  (in  spite 
of  the  devil!)  and  daringly  plunged  into  the  stream. 
— Luckless  Anthony  i  scarce  had  he  buffeted  half- 
way over,  when  he  was  observed  to  struggle  vio- 
lently, as  if  battling  with  the  spirit  of  the  waters 
—instinctively  he  put  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
and,  giving  a  vehement  blast,  sunk  for  ever  to  the 
bottom! 

The  potent  clangour  of  his  trumpet,  like  the 
ivory  horn  of  the  renowned  Paladin  Orlando, 
when  expiring  in  the  glorious  field  of  Roncesvalles, 
rung  far  and  wide  through  the  country,  alarming 
the  neighbours  round,  who  hurried  in  amazement 
to  the  spot.  Here  an  old  Dutch  burgher,  famed 
for  his  veracity,  and  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
fact,  related  to  them  the  melancholy  affair ;  with 
the  fearful  addition  (to  which  I  am  slow  of  giving 
belief),  that  he  saw  the  duyvel  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  moss-bonker,  seize  the  sturdy  Anthony  by 
the  leg,  and  drag  him  beneath  the  waves.  Certain 
it  is,  the  place,  with  the  adjoining  promontory, 
which  projects  .into  the  Hudson,  has  been  called 
Spyt  den  duyvel,  or  Spiking  duyvel,  ever  since — 
the  restless  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  Anthony 
still  haunts  the  surrounding  solitudes,  and  his 
trumpet  has  often  been  heard  by  the  neighbours, 
of  a  stormy  night,  mingling  with  the  howling  of 
the  blast.  Nobody  ever  attempts  to  swim  over 
the  creek  after  dark ;  on  the  contrary,  a  bridge 
has  been  built  to  guard  against  such  melancholy 
accidents  in  fature-— and  as  to  moss-bonkers,  they 
are  held  in  such  abhorrence  that  no  true  Dutch- 
man will  admit  them  to  his  table  who  loves  good 
fish,  and  hates  the  deviL 

Such  was  the  end  of  Anthony  Van  Corlear— a 
man  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  He  lived  roundly 
and  soundly,  like  a  true  and  jolly  bachelor,  until 
the  day  of  his  death ;  but  though  he  was  never 
married,  yet  did  he  leave  behind  some  two  or 
three  dozen  children,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country— fine,  chubby,  brawling,  flatulent  little 
urchins,  from  whom,  if  legends  speak  true  (and 
they  are  not  apt  to  lie),  did  descend  the  innume- 
rable race  of  editors,  who  people  and  defend  this 
country,  and  who  are  bountifully  paid  by  the 
people  for  keeping  up  a  constant  alann---and 
making  them  miserable.  Would  that  they  in- 
herited the  worth,  as  they  do  the  wind  of  their 
renowned  progenitor ! 

The  tidings  of  this  lamentable  catastrophe 
imparted  a  severer  pang  to  the  bosom  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  than  did  even  the  invasion  of  his 
beloved  Amsterdam.  It  came  ruthlessly  home  to 
those  sweet  affections  that  grow  close  around  the 
heart,  and  are  nourished  by  its  warmest  current. 
As  some  lone  pilgrim  wandering  in  trackless 
wastes,  while  the  tempest  whistles  through  his 
locks,  and  dreary  night  is  gathering  around,  sees 
stretched,  cold  and  lifeless,  his  faithful  dogf— the 
sole  companion  of  his  journeying — who  had  shared 
his  solitary  meal,  and  so  often  licked  his  hand  in 
humble  gratitude; — so  did  the  generous-hearted 
hero  of  the  Manhattoes  contemplate  the  untimely 
end  of  his  faithful  Anthony.  He  had  been  the  humble 
attendant  of  his  footsteps — he  had  cheered  him  in 
many  a  heavy  hour,  by  his  honest  gaiety;  and 
had  followed  him,  in  loyalty  and  affection,  through 
many  a  scene  of  direful  peril  and  mishap.  He 
was  gone  for  ever — and  that  too  at  a  moment 
when  every  mongrel  our  seemed  skulking  from 


his  side.  This,  Peter  Stuyvesant-— this  was  the 
moment  to  try  thy  fortitude;  and  this  was  the 
moment  when  thou  didst  indeed  shine  forth — 
Peter  the  Headstrong. 

The  glare  of  day  had  long  dispelled  the  horrors 
of  the  last  stormy  night,  still  all  was  dull  and 
gloomy.  The  late  jovial  Apollo  hid  his  face 
behind  lugubrious  clouds,  peeping  out  now  and 
then  for  an  instant,  as  if  anxious,  yet  fearful,  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  his  favourite  city.  This 
was  the  eventful  morning  when  the  great  Peter 
was  to  give  his  reply  to  the  summons  of  the  in- 
vaders. Already  was  he  closeted  with  his  privy 
council,  sitting  in  grim  state  brooding  over  the 
fate  of  his  favourite  trumpeter,  and  anon  boiling 
with  indignation  as  the  insolence  of  his  recreant 
burgomasters  flashed  upon  his  mind.  While  in 
this  state  of  irritation,  a  courier  arived  in  all  haste 
from  Winthrop,  the  subtle  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, counselling  him  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
disinterested  manner  to  surrender  the  province, 
and  magnifying  the  dangers  and  calamities  to 
which  a  refusal  would  subject  him.  What  a 
moment  was  this  to  intrude  officious  advice  upon 
a  man  who  never  took  advice  in  his  whole  life ! 
The  fiery  old  governor  strode  up  and  down  the 
chamber,  with  a  vehemence  that  made  the  bosoms 
of  his  counsellors  to  quake  with  awe,  railing  at  his 
unlucky  fate,  that  thus  made  him  the  constant 
butt  of  factious  subjects  and  Jesuitical  advisers. 

Just  at  this  ill-chosen  juncture,  the  officious 
burgomasters,  who  were  now  completely  on  the 
watch,  and  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  mysterious 
dispatches,  came  marching  in  a  resolute  body  into 
the  room,  with  the  legion  of  Bchepens  and  toad- 
eaters  at  their  heels,  and  abruptly  demanded  a 
perusal  of  the  letter.  Thus  to  be  broken  in  upon 
by  what  he  esteemed  a  "  rascal  rabble,"  and  that 
too  at  the  very  moment  he  was  grinding  under  an 
irritation  from  abroad,  was  too  much  for  the 
spleen  of  the  choleric  Peter.  He  tore  the  letter 
in  a  thousand  pieces,1  threw  it  in  the  face  of  the 
nearest  burgomaster,  broke  his  pipe  over  the  head 
of  the  next,  hurled  his  spitting-box  at  an  unlucky 
schepen,  who  was  just  making  a  masterly  retreat 
out  at  the  door,  and  finally  prorogued  the  whole 
meeting  tine  die,  by  kicking  them  down  stairs 
with  his  wooden  leg. 

As  soon  as  the  burgomasters  could  recover  from 
the  confusion  into  which  their  sudden  exit  had 
.thrown  them,  and  had  taken  a  little  time  to 
breathe,  they  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the 
governor,  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
tyrannical,  unconstitutional,  highly  indecent,  and 
somewhat  disrespeotfuL  They  then  called  a  public 
meeting,  where  they  read  the  protest,  and  address- 
ing the  assembly  in  a  set  speech,  related  at  full 
length,  and  with  appropriate  colouring  and  exag- 
geration, the  despotic  and  vindictive  deportment 
of  the  governor ;  declaring  that,  for  their  own 
parts,  they  did  not  value  a  straw  the  being  kicked, 
cuffed,  and  mauled  by  the  timber  toe  of  his  excel- 
lency, but  they  felt  for  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign 
people,  thus  rudely  insulted  by  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  the  seats  of  honour  of  their  representa- 
tives. The  latter  part  of  the  harangue  had  a 
violent  effect  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  people, 
as  it  came  home  at  once  to  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  jealous  pride  of  character  vested  in  all  true 
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mobs  ;  who,  though  they  may  bear  injuries  with- 
out a  murmur,  yet  are  marvellously  jealous  of 
their  sovereign  dignity  ;  and  there  is  no  knowing 
to  what  act  of  resentment  they  might  have  been 
provoked  against  the  redoubtable  Peter,  had  not 
the  greasy  rogues  been  somewhat  more  afraid  of 
their  sturdy  old  governor  than  they  were  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  English,  or  the  D — — 1  himseld 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

How  Ptter  Stuyveeant  defended  the  City  of  New  Amster- 
dam for  several  Dope,  by  dint  of  the  Strength  of  hie 
Bead. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  sublime  and 
melancholy  in  the  spectacle  which  the  present 
crisis  of  our  history  presents.  An  illustrious  and 
venerable  little  city,  the  metropolis  of  an  immense 
extent  of  uninhabited  country,  garrisoned  by  a 
doughty  host  of  orators,  chairmen,  committeemen, 
burgomasters,  schepens,and  old  women,  governed 
by  a  determined  and  strong-headed  warrior,  and 
fortified  by  mud-batteries,  palisadoes,  and  resolu- 
tions, blockaded  by  sea,  beleagured  by  land,  and 
threatened  with  direful  desolation  from  without, 
while  its  very  vitals  are  torn  with  internal  faction 
and  commotion  !  Never  did  historic  pen  record 
a  page  of  more  complicated  distress,  unless  it  be 
the  strife  that  distracted  the  Israelites  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  where  discordant  parties  were 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  at  the  moment  when 
the  victorious  legions  of  Titus  had  toppled  down 
their  bulwarks,  and  were  carrying  fire  and  sword 
into  the  very  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  the  temple. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  having  triumphantly,  as 
has  been  recorded,  put  his  grand  council  to  the 
rout,  and  thus  delivered  himself  from  a  multitude 
of  impertinent  advisers,  despatched  a  categorical 
reply  to  the  commanders  of  the  invading  squad- 
ron ;  wherein  he  asserted  the  right  ana  title  of 
their  high  mightinesses  the  lords  states-general 
to  the  province  of  New  Netherlands,  and  trusting 
in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  set  the  whole 
British  nation  at  defiance  !  My  anxiety  to  extri- 
cate my  readers  and  myself  from  those  disastrous 
scenes  prevents  me  from  giving  the  whole  of  this 
gallant  letter,  which  concluded  in  these  manly 
and  affectionate  terms : 

"As  touching  the  threats  in  your  conclusion, 
we  have  nothing  to  answer,  only  that  we  fear 
nothing  but  what  God  (who  is  as  just  as  merciful) 
shall  lay  upon  us — all  things  being  in  his  gracious 
disposal — and  we  may  as  well  be  preserved  by 
Him  with  small  forces  as  by  a  great  army  ;  which 
makes  us  to  wish  you  all  happiness  and  prosperity, 
and  recommend  you  to  his  protection. — My  lords, 
your  thrice  humble  and  affectionate  servant  and 
friend,  WP.  STUTVESAllT.,, 

Thus  having  resolutely  thrown  his  gauntlet,  the 
brave  Peter  stuck  a  pair  of  horse-pistols  in  his 
belt — girded  an  immense  powder-horn  on  his  side 
— thrust  his  sound  leg  into  a  Hessian  boot— and 
clapping  his  fierce  little  war-hat  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  paraded  up  ■  and  down  in  front  of  his  house, 
determined  to  defend  his  beloved  city  to  the  last. 

While  these  woful  struggles  and  dissensions 
were  prevailing  in  the  unhappy  city  of  New  Am- 


sterdam, and  while  its  worthy  but  ill-starred 
governor  was  framing  the  above  quoted  letter,  the 
English  commanders  did  not  remain  idle.  They 
liad  agents  secretly  employed  to  foment  the  fears 
and  clamours  of  the  populace ;  and  moreover 
circulated  far  and  wide,  through  the  adjacent 
country,  a  proclamation,  repeating  the  terms  they 
had  already  held  out  in  their  summons  to  sur- 
render, and  beguiling  the  simple  Netherlanders 
with  the  most  crafty  and  conciliating  professions. 
They  promised  that  every  man,  who  voluntarily 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  British  majesty, 
should  retain  peaceable  possession  of  his  house, 
his  vrouw,  and  his  cabbage  garden.  That  he 
should  be  suffered  to  smoke  his  pipe,  speak  Dutch, 
wear  as  many  breeches  as  he  pleased,  and  import 
bricks,  tiles,  and  stone  jugs  from  Holland,  instead 
of  manufacturing  them  on  the  spot — that  he  should 
on  no  account  be  compelled  to  learn  the  English 
language,  or  keep  accounts  in  any  other  way  than 
by  casting  them  up  on  his  fingers,  and-  chalking 
them  down  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat ;  as  is  still 
observant  among  the  Dutch  yeomanry  at  the 
present  day.  Then  every  roan  should  be  allowed 
quietly  to  inherit  his  father's  hat,  coat,  shoe- 
buckles,  pipe,  and  every  other  personal  appen- 
dage ;  and  that  no  roan  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
form to  any  improvements,  inventions,  or  any 
other  modern  innovations ;  but  on  the  contrary 
should  be  permitted  to  build  his  house,  follow  his 
trade,  manage  his  farm,  rear  his  hogs,  and  educate 
his  children,  precisely  as  his  ancestors  did  before 
him  since  time  immemorial. — Finally,  that  he 
should  have  all  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  and 
should  not  be  required  to  acknowledge  any  other 
saint  in  the  calendar  than  Saint  Nicholas,  who 
should  thenceforward,  as  before,  he  considered 
the  tutelar  saint  of  the  city. 

These  terms,  as  may  be  supposed,  appeared 
very  satisfactory  to  the  people,  who  had  a  great 
disposition  to  enjoy  their  property  unmolested, 
and  a  most  singular  aversion  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test where  they  could  gain  little  more  than  honour 
and  broken  heads — the  first  of  which  they  held  in 
philosophic  indifference,  the  latter  in  utter  detes- 
tation. By  these  insidious  means,  therefore,  did 
the  English  succeed  in  alienating  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  populace  from  their  gallant 
old  governor,  whom  they  considered  as  obstinately 
bent  upon  running  them  into  hideous  misadven- 
tures ;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  their  mind* 
freely,  and  abuse  him  most  heartily — behind  his 
back. 

Like  as  a  mighty  grampus,  who  though  aoasilfd 
and  buffeted  by  roaring  waves,  and  brawling 
surges,  still  keeps  on  an  undeviating  course ; 
and  though  overwhelmed  by  boisterous  billows, 
still  emerges  from  the  troubled  deep,  spouting 
and  blowing  with  tenfold  violence — so  did  the 
inflexible  Peter  pursue,  unwavering,  his  deter- 
mined career,  and  rise  contemptuous  above  the 
clamours  of  the  rabble. 

But  when  the  British  warriors  found  by  the 
tenor  of  his  reply,  that  he  set  their  power  at 
defiance,  they  forthwith  despatched  recruiting 
officers  to  Jamaica,  and  Jericho,  and  Nineveh, 
and  Quag,  and  Patchog,  and  all  those  towns  en 
Long  Island,  which  had  been  subdued  of  yore  by 
the  immortal  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff ;  stirring  up  the 
valiant  progeny  of  Preserved  Fish,  and  Deter* 
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mined  Cock,  and  those  other  illustrious  squatters, 
to  assail  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam  by  land, 
lit  the  meanwhile  the  hostile  ships  made  awful 
preparation  to  commence  an  assault  by  water. 

The  streets  of  New- Amsterdam  now  presented 
a  scene  of  wild  dismay  and  consternation.  In 
Tain  did  the  gallant  Stuvvesant  order  the  citizens 
to  arm  and  assemble  m  the  public  square  or 
market-place.  The  whole  party  of  short  pipes 
in  the  course  of  a  single  night  had  changed  into 
arrant  old  women — a  metamorphosis  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  prodigies  recorded  by  Livy  as 
having  happened  to  Rome  at  the  approach  of 
Hannibal ;  when  statues  sweated  in  pure  affright, 
coats  were  converted  into  sheep,  and  cocks  turning 
into  hens  ran  cackling  about  the  streets. 

The  harassed  Peter,  thus  menaced  from  with- 
out and  tormented  from  within — baited  by  the 
burgomasters  and  hooted  at  by  the  rabble — chafed 
and  growled  and  raged,  like  a  furious  bear  tied 
to  a  stake  and  worried  by  a  legion  of  scoundrel 
curs.  Finding,  however,  that  all  further  attempts 
to  defend  the  city  were  vain,  and  hearing  that  an 
irruption  of  borderers,  and  moss-troopers  was 
ready  to  deluge  him  from  the  east,  he  was  at 
length  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  proud  heart, 
which  swelled  in  his  throat  until  it  had  nearly 
choked  him,  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  surrender. 

Words  cannot  express  the  transports  of  the 
people,  on  receiving  this  agreeable  intelligence  ; 
had  they  obtained  a  conquest  over  their  enemies, 
they  could  not  have  indulged  greater  delight.  The 
streets  resounded  with  their  congratulations— they 
extolled  their  governor  as  the  father  and  deliverer 
of  his  country — they  crowded  to  his  house  to 
testify  their  gratitude,  and  were  ten  times  more 
noisy  in  their  plaudits,  that  when  he  returned, 
with  victory  perched  upon  his  beaver,  from  the 
glorious  capture  of  Fort  Christina ;  but  the  indig- 
nant Peter  shut  his  doors  and  windows,  and.  took 
refuge  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  mansion, 
that  ne  might  not  hear  the  ignoble  rejoicings  of 
the  rabble. 

In  consequence  of  this  consent  of  the  governor, 
a  parley  was  demanded  of  the  besieging  forces  to 
treat  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  Accordingly  a 
deputation  of  six  commissioners  was  appointed  on 
both  sides,  and  on  the  27th  August,  1664,  a  capitu- 
lation highly  favourable  to  the  province,  and  hon- 
ourable to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the 
valour  of  the  men  of  the  Manhattoes,  and  the 
magnanimity  and  unbounded  discretion  of  their 
governor. 

One  thing  alone  remained,  which  was,  that  the 
articles  of  surrender  should  be  ratified  and  signed 
by  the  governor.  When  the  commissioners  re- 
spectfully waited  upon  him  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  received  by  the  hardy  old  warrior  with  the 
most  grim  and  bitter  courtesy.  His  warlike 
accoutrements  were  laid  aside — an  old  Indian 
night-gown  was  wrapped  round  his  nigged  hmbs, 
a  red  night-cap  overshadowed  his  frowning  brow, 
and  an  iron-grey  beard  of  .three  days'  growth, 
gave  an  additional  grimneas  to  his  visage.  Thrice 
did  he  seize  a  little  worn-out  stump  of  a  pen,  and 
essay  to  sign  a  loathsome .  paper— -thrice  did  he 
clinch  his  teeth,  and  make  a  most  horrible  counte- 
nance, as  though  a  pestiferous  dose  of  rhubarb, 
mum*  and.  ipecacuanha;  hid  ban  offered  to.  hfc 


lips  ;  at  length  dashing  it  from  him,  he  seized  his 
brass  hilted  sword,  and  jerking  it  from  the  scab- 
bard, swore  by  St  Nicholas,  he'd  sooner  die  than 
yield  to  any  power  under  heaven. 

In  vain  was  every  attempt  to  shake  this  sturdy 
resolution — menaces,  remonstrances,  revilings, 
were  exhausted  to  no  purpose;  for  two  whole 
days  was  the  house  of  the  valiant  Peter  besieged 
by  the  clamorous  rabble,  and  for  two  whole  days 
did  he  betake  himself  to  his  arms,  and  persist  in 
a  magnanimous  refusal  to  ratify  the  capitulation 
— thus,  like  another  Horatius  Codes,  bearing  the 
whole  brunt  of  war,  and  defending  this  modern 
Rome,  with  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm ! 
•  At  length  the  populace,  finding  that  boisterous 
measures  did  but  incense  more  determined  oppo- 
sition, bethought  themselves  of  an  humble  expe- 
dient, by  which,  haply,  the  governor's  lofty  ire 
might  be  soothed,  and  his  resolution  undermined. 
And  now  a  solemn  and  mournful  procession, 
headed  by  the  burgomasters  and  schepens,  and 
followed  by  the  populace,  moves  slowly  to  the 

governor's  dwelling,  bearing  the  capitulation, 
ere  they  found  the  stout  old  nero,  drawn  up  like 
a  giant  mto  his  castle,  the  doors  strongly  barri- 
cadoed,  and  himself  in  full  regimentals,  with  his 
cocked  hat  on  his  head,  firmly  posted  with  a  blun- 
derbuss at  the  garret  window. 

There  was  something  in  this  formidable  position 
that  struck  even  the  ignoble  vulgar  with  awe  and 
admiration.  The  brawling  multitude  could  not 
but  reflect  with  self-abasement,  upon  their  own 
pusillanimous  conduct,  when  they  beheld  their 
hardy  but  deserted  old  governor  thus  faithful  to 
his  post,  like  a  forlorn  hope,  and  fully  prepared 
to  defend  his  ungrateful  city  to  the  last.  These 
compunctions,  however,  were  soon  overwhelmed 
by  the  recurring  tide  of  public  apprehension.  The 
populace  arranged  themselves  before  the  house, 
taking  off  their  hats  with  most  respectful  humility 
— Burgomaster  Roerback,  who  was  of  that  popular 
class  of  orators,  described  by  old  Sallust  as  being 
"talkative  rather  than  eloquent,"  stepped  forth 
and  addressed  the  governor  in  a  speech  of  three 
hours'  length ;  detailing  in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
the  calamitous  situation  of  the  province,  and  urging 
him,  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  arguments 
and  words,  to  sign  the  capitulation. 

The  mighty  Peter  eyed  him  from  his  little  gar- 
ret window  in  grim  silence— now  and  then  his  eye 
would  glance  over  the  surrounding  rabble,  and  an 
indignant  grin,  like  that  of  an  angry  mastiff,  would 
mark  his  iron  visage ;  but  though  he  was  a  man 
of  most  undaunted  mettle— though  he  had  a  heart 
as  big  as  an  ox,  and  a  head  that  would  have  set 
adamant  to  scorn — yet  after  all  he  was  a  mere 
mortal: — wearied  out  by  these  repeated  oppositions, 
and  this  eternal  haranguing,  and  perceiving  that 
unless  he  complied,  the  inhabitants  would  follow 
their  mclhiations,  or  rather  their  fears,  without 
waiting  for  his  consent,  he  testily  ordered  them  to 
hand  mm  up  the  paper.  It  was  accordingly  hoisted 
to  him  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  having  scrawled 
his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  he  anathematized 
them  all  for  a  set  of  cowardly,  mutinous,  dege- 
nerate poltroons — threw  the  capitulation  at  their 
heads,  slammed  down  the  window,  and  was  heard 
stumping  down  stairs  with  the  most  vehement  in- 
dignation. The  rabble  incontinently  took  to  their 
Melt;  «ren  the  burgomasters  were  not  alow  in 
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eradiating  the  premises,  fearing  lest  the  sturdy 
Peter  might  issue  from  his  den,  and  greet  them 
with  some  unwelcome  testimonial  of  his  displea- 
sure. 

Within  three  hours  after  the  surrender  a  legion 
of  British  beef-fed  warriors  poured  into  New 
Amsterdam,  taking  possession  of  the  fort  and 
batteries.  And  now  might  be  heard  from  all 
quarters,  the  sound  of  hammers  made  by  the  old 
Dutch  burghers,  who  were  busily  employed,  nail- 
ing up  their  doors  and  windows,  to  protect  their 
vrouws  from  these  fierce  barbarians,  whom  they 
contemplated  in  silent  sullenness  from  the  garret 
windows  as  they  paraded  through  the  streets. 

Thus  did  Col.  Richard  Nichols,  the  commander 
of  the  British  forces,  enter  into  quiet  possession 
of  the  conquered  realm  as  locum  tenent  for  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  victory  was  attended  with 
no  other  outrage  than  that  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  province  and  its  metropolis,  which  thence- 
forth were  denominated  New  Yoek,  and  so  have 
continued  to  be  called  unto  the  present  day.  The 
inhabitants,  according  to  treaty,  were  allowed  to 
maintain  quiet  possession  of  their  property ;  but 
so  inveterately  did  they  retain  their  abhorrence 
to  the  British  nation,  that  in  a  private  meeting  of 
the  leading  citizens,  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined never  to  ask  any  of  their  conquerors  to 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  the  dignified  Retirement  andmorlti  Surrender 
qf  Peter  the  Beadetronp. 

Thus  then  I  have  concluded  this  great  historical 
enterprise ;  but,  before  I  lav  aside  my  weary  pen, 
there  yet  remains  to  be  performed  one  pious  duty. 
If,  among  the  variety  of  readers  that  may  peruse 
this  book,  there  should  haply  be  found  any  of 
those  souls  of  true  nobility,  which  glow  with 
celestial  fire  at  the  history  of  the  generous  and 
the  brave,  they  will  doubtless  be  anxious  to  know 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  Peter  Stuyvesant.  To  gra- 
tify one  such  sterling  heart  of  gold,  I  would  go 
more  lengths  than  to  instruct  the  cold-blooded 
curiosity  of  a  whole  fraternity  of  philosophers. 

No  sooner  had  that  hieh-mettJea  cavalier  signed 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  than,  determined  not 
to  witness  the  humiliation  of  his  favourite  city,  he 
turned  his  back  on  its  walls  and  made  a  growling 
retreat  to  his  Bouwery,  or  country-seat,  which 
was  situated  about  two  miles  off ;  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  patriarchal  retirement. 
There  he  enjoyed  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which 
he  had  never  known  amid  the  distracting  cares  of 
government;  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  authority,  which  his  factious 
subjects  had  so  often  dashed  with  the  bitterness 
of  opposition. 

No  persuasions  could  ever  induce  him  to  revisit 
the  city— on  the  contrary,  he  wonld  always  hare 
his  great  arm-chair  placed  with  its  back  to  tho 
windows  which  looked  in  that  direction :  until  a 
thick  grove  of  trees  planted  by  his  own  hand  grew 
up  and  formed  a  screen  that  effectually  excluded 
it  from  the  prospect.  He  railed  continually  at 
the  degenerate  innovations  and  improvements 
introduced  by  the  conquerors— forbade  a  word  of 
their  detested  language  to  be  spoken  in  his  family, 
ft  prohibition  readily  obeyed,  since  none  of  tho 


household  could  speak  anything  but  Dutch — and 
even  ordered  a  fine  avenue  to  be  cut  down  in  front 
of  his  house,  because  it  consisted  of  English  cherry 
trees. 

The  tame  incessant  vigilance,  that  blazed  forth 
when  he  had  a  vast  province  under  his  care,  now 
showed  itself  with  equal  vigour,  though  in  nar- 
rower limits.   He  patrolled  with  unceasing  watch- 
fulness around  the  boundaries  of  his  little  territory; 
repelled  every  encroachment  with  intrepid  prompt- 
ness; punished  every  vagrant  depredation  upon 
his  orchard  or  his  farm  yard  with  inflexible  seve- 
rity ;  and  conducted  every  stray  hog  or  cow  in 
triumph  to  the  pound.    But  to  the  indigent  neigh- 
bour, the  friendless  stranger,  or  the  weary  wan- 
derer, his  spacious  door  was  ever  open,  and  his 
capacious  fire-place,  that  emblem  ai  has  own  warm 
and  generous  heart,  had  always  a  corner  to  receive 
and  cherish  them.    There  was  an  exception  to 
this,  I  must  confess,  in  case  the  ill-starred  appli- 
cant was  an  Englishman  or  a  Yankee ;  to  whom, 
though  he  might  extend  the  hand  of  aanintsnrc, 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  yield  the  rites  of 
hospitality.    Nay,  if  peradventare  some  straggling 
merchant  of  the  east  should  stop  at  his  door, 
with  his  cart-load  of  tan  ware  or  wooden  bowls, 
the  fiery  Peter  would   issue  forth  like  a  giant 
from  his  castle,  and  make  such  a  furious  clatter* 
mg  among  his  pots  and  kettles,  that  the  vender 
of  u  notion*  »  was  fain  to  betake  himself  to  instant 
flight 

His  ancient  suit  of  regimentals,  worn  fcreadbart 
by  the  brush,  were  carefully  hung  up  in  the  state 
bedchamber,  and  regularly  aired  the  first  hit  day 
of  every  month ;  and  his  cocked  hut  and  trusty 
•word  were  suspended  in  grim  repose  ever  the 
parlour  mantelpiece,  forming  supporters  to  a  full 
length  portrait  of  the  renowned  Admiral  Von 
Tromp.  In  his  domestic  empire  he  maintained 
strict  discipline,  and  a  wefl  organised  despotic 
government;  but  though  his  own  will  was  the 
supreme  law,  yet  the  good  of  his  subjects  was  his 
constant  object.  He  watched  over,  not  merely 
their  fmtneouUe  comforts,  but  their  morals,  and 
their  ultimate  welfare;  for  ho  gave  them  abund- 
ance of  excellent  admonition,  nor  could  any  of 
them  complain  that,  when  occasion  loqsnied,  he 
was  byanymeans  niggardlyin  bestowing  wholesome 
correction. 

The  good  eld  Dutch  festivals,  those  periodical 
demonstrations  of  an  overflowing  heart  and  a 
thankful  spirit,  which  are  falling  into  sad  mssse 
among  my  fettow-citicens,  were  fiuthfuHy  ubsttwd 
in  the  mansion  of  Governor  Stuyvesant.  New 
year  was  truly  a  day  of  open-handed  liberality, 
of  jocund  revelry,  and  warm-hearted  eongratmhv- 
tkm, — when  the  bosom  seemed  to  swell  with  genial 
good-fellowship ;  and  the  plenteous  table  was 
attended  with  an  nnoeremonieuB  freedom,  and 
honest  broad-mouthed  merriment,  unknown 
in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and  refinement. 
Pans  and  Pinter  were  scrupulously  observed 
throughout  his  dominions.*;  nor  was  the  day  of 


St.  Nicholas  suffered  to  pass  by  without  making 
presents,  hanging  the  stocking  in  the  cJrimney,aad 
complying  with  all  its  other  ceremonies. 

Onee  a  year,  on  the  fast  day  of  April,  he  need  to 
array  himself  in  fuM  rerinentals,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  his  trhimphaf  entry  into  New-Anwter- 
dmiij  after  the  conquest  of  New-Sweden  This  was 
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always  a  kind  of  Saturnalia  among  the  domestics, 
when  they  considered  themselves  at  liberty  in  some 
measure  to  say  and  do  what  they  pleased;  for  on 
this  day  their  master  was  always  observed  to  un- 
bend and  become  exceeding  pleasant  and  jocose, 
sending  the  old  grey-headed  negroes  on  April  fools' 
errands  for  pigeon's  milk ;  not  one  of  whom  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  in,  and  humoured  his 
master's  jokes  as  became  a  faithful  and  well 
disciplined  dependant.  Thus  did  he  reign,  hap~'u'  ; 
and  peacefully  on  his  own  land — injuring  no  man 
— envying  no  man— molested  by  no  outward  strifes 
— perplexed  by  no  internal  commotions; — and  the 
mighty  monarchs  of  the  earth,  who  were  vainly 
seeking  to  mainta»n  peace,  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare o?  mankind,  by  war  and  desolation,  would 
have  done  well  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  the 
little  island  of  Manna-hata,  and  learned  a  lesson 
in  government  from  the  domestic  economy  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  old  governor, 
like  all  other  children  of  mortality,  began  to  ex- 
hibit evident  tokens  of  decay.  Like  an  aged  oak, 
which,  though  it  long  has  braved  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  and  still  retains  its  gigantic  proportions, 
yet  begins  to  shake  and  groan  with  every  blast — 
so  the  gallant  Peter,  though  he  still  bore  the  port 
and  semblance  of  what  he  was  in  the  days  of  his 
hardihood  and  chivalry,  yet  did  age  and  infirmity 
begin  to  sap  the  vigour  of  his  frame ;  but  his  heart, 
that  most  unconquerable  citadel,  still  triumphed  un- 
subdued. With  matchless  avidity  would  he  listen 
to  every  article  of  intelligence  concerning  the  battles 
between  the  English  and  Dutch. — Still  would  his 
pulse  beat  high  whenever  he  heard  of  the  victories 
of  De  Ruyter ;  and  his  countenance  lower,  and  his 
eye-brows  knit,  when  fortune  turned  in  favour  of 
the  English.  At  length,  as  on  a  certain  day,  he  had 
just  smoked  his  fifth  pipe,  and  was  napping  after 
dinner,  in  his  arm  chair,  conquering  the  whole  British 
nation  in  his  dreams,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  fearful  ringing  of  bells,  rattling  of  drums,  and 
roaring  of  cannon,  that  put  all  his  blood  in  a  fer- 
ment. But  when  he  learned  that  these  rejoicings 
were  in  honour  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the 
combined  English  and  French  fleets  over  the 
brave  De  Ruyter  and  the  younger  Yon  Tromp,  it 
went  so  much  to  his  heart,  that  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  in  less  than  three  days  was  brought  to  death's 
door  by  a  violent  cholera  morbus !  But  even  in 
this  extremity  he  still  displayed  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  Peter  the  Headstrong  ;  holding  out,  to  the 
last  gasp,  with  the  most  inflexible  obstinacy,  against 
a  whole  army  of  old  women,  who  were  bent  upon 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  his  bowels,  after  a  true 
Dutch  mode  of  defence,  by  inundating  the  seat  of 
war  with  catnip  and  pennyroyal. 

Wliile  he  thus  lay,  lingering  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution,  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  brave 
Ruyter  had  suffered  but  little  loss— had  made 
good  his  retreat — and  meant  once  more  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  battle.  The  closing  eye  of  the  old 
warrior  kindled  at  the  words—he  partly  raised 
himself  in  bed — a  flash  of  martial  fire  beamed 
across  his  visage — he  clinched  his  withered  hand 
if  he  felt  within  his  gripe  that  sword  which 
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waved  in  triumph  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Christina, 
and,  giving  a  grim  smile  of  exultation,  sunk  back 
upon  nis  pillow,  and  expired. 

Thus  died  Peter  Stuyvesant,  a  valiant  soldier,  a 
loyal  subject,  an  upright  governor,  and  an  honest 
Dutchman — who  wanted  only  a  few  empires  to 
desolate,  to  have  been  immortalized  as  a  hero ! 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  grandeur  and  solemnity.  The  town  was 
perfectly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  who  crowded 
m  throngs  to  pay  the  last  sad  honours  to  their 
good  old  governor.  All  his  sterling  qualities 
rushed  in  full  tide  upon  their  recollections,  while 
the  memory  of  his  foibles  and  his  faults  had 
expired  with  him.  The  ancient  burghers  conten- 
ded who  should  have  the  privilege  of  bearing  the 
pall — the  populace  strove  who  should  walk  nearest 
to  the  bier — and  the  melancholy  procession  was 
closed  by  a  number  of  grey-headed  negroes,  who 
had  wintered  and  summered  in  the  household  of 
their  departed  master  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century. 

With  sad  and  gloomy  countenances,  the  multi- 
tude gathered  round  the  grave.  They  dwelt  with 
mournful  hearts  on  the  sturdy  virtues,  the  signal 
services,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  brave  old 
worthy.  They  recalled,  with  secret  ubpraidings, 
their  own  factious  oppositions  to  his  government 
— and  many  an  ancient  burgher,  whose  phlegmatic 
features  had  never  been  known  to  relax,  nor  his 
eyes  to  moisten,  was  now  observed  to  puff  a  pensive 
pipe,  and  the  big  drop  to  steal  down  his  cheek — 
while  he  muttered,  with  affectionate  accent  and 
melancholy  shake  of  head, — "Well  den! — Hard- 
koppig  Peter  ben  gone  at  last." 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault, 
under  a  chapel  which  ne  had  piously  erected  on 
his  estate,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas— and 
which  stood  on  the  identical  spot  at  present  occu- 
pied by  St  Mark's  Church,  where  his  tombstone 
is  still  to  be  seen.  His  estate  or  Bowcery,  as  it 
was  called,  has  ever  continued  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants ;  who,  by  the  uniform  integrity 
of  their  conduct,  and  their  strict  adherence  to  the 
customs  and  manners  that  prevailed  in  the  "  good 
old  time*,"  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
illustrious  ancestor.  Many  a  time  and  oft  has  the 
farm  been  haunted  at  night  by  enterprising  money 
diggers,  in  quest  of  pots  of  gold  said  to  have  been 
buried  by  the  old  governor — though  I  cannot  learn 
that  any  of  them  has  ever  been  enriched  by  their 
researches — and  who  is  there,  among  my  native- 
born  fellow  eituEens,  that  doss  not  remember, 
when  in  the  mischievous  days  of  his  boyhood,  he 
conceived  it  a  great  exploit  to  rob  "  Stuyvesant's 
orchard''  on  a  holiday  afternoon  I 

At  this  strong  hold  of  the  family  may  still  be 
seen  certain  memorials  of  the  immortal  Peter. 
His  full  length  portrait  frowns  in  martial  terrors 
from  the  parlour  wall — his  cocked  hat  and  sword 
still  hangup  in  the  best  bed-room.  His  brimstone- 
coloured  breeches  were  for  a  long  while  suspended 
in  the  hall,  until  some  years  since  they  occasioned 
a  dispute  between  a  new  married  couple.  And 
his  silver  mounted  wooden  leg  is  still  treasured  up 
in  the  store  room  as  an  invaluable  rehque. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
The  Author**  R&ectiont  upon  what  hat  been  said. 
Among  the  numerous  events,  which  are  each  in 
their  turn  the  most  direful  and  melancholy  of  all  pos- 
sible occurrences,  in  your  interesting  and  authentic 
history,  there  is  none  that  occasions  such  deep 
and  heart-rending  grief,  as  the  decline  and  fall 
of  your  renowned  and  mighty  empires.  Where  is 
the  reader  who  can  contemplate  without  emotion, 
the  disastrous  events  by  which  the  great  dynasties 
of  the  world  have  been  extinguished !  While  wan- 
dering, in  imagination,  among  the  gigantic  ruins 
of  states  and  empires,  and  marking  the  tremendous 
convulsions  that  wrought  their  overthrow,  the 
bosom  of  the  melancholy  inquirer  swells  with 
sympathy  commensurate  to  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation. Kingdoms,  principalities,  and  powers, 
have  each  had  their  rise,  their  progress,  and  their 
downfall—- each  in  its  turn  has  swayed  a  potent 
sceptre — each  has  returned  to  its  primeval  nothing- 
ness;—and  thus  did  it  fare  with  the  empire  of 
their  high  mightinesses,  at  the  Manhattoes,  under 
the  peaceful  reign  of  Walter  the  Doubter — the 
fretful  reign  of  William  the  Testy— and  the 
chivalric  reign  of  Peter  the  Headstrong. 

Its  history  is  fruitful  of  instruction,  and  worthy 
of  being  pondered  over  attentively ;  for  it  is  by 
thus  raking  among  the  ashes  of  departed  greatness, 
that  the  sparks  of  true  knowledge  are  found,  and 
the  lamp  of  wisdom  illuminated.  Let  then  the 
reign  of  Walter  the  Doubter  warn  against  yielding 
to  that  sleek,  contented  security,  that  overweening 
fondness  for  comfort  and  repose,  that  are  produced 
by  a  state  of  prosperity  and  peace.  These  tend  to 
unnerve  a  nation,  to  destroy  its  pride  and  charac- 
ter; to  render  it  patient  of  insult,  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  honour  and  of  justice ;  and  cause  it  to  cling 
to  peace,  like  the  sluggard  to  his  pillow,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  valuable  duty  and  consideration. 
Such  supineness  insures  the  very  evil  from  which 
it  shrinks.  One  right  yielded  up,  produces  the 
usurpation  of  a  second;  one  encroachment  pas- 
sively suffered  makes  way  for  another;  and  the 
nation  that  thus,  through  a  doting  love  of  peace, 
has  sacrificed  honour  and  interest,  will  at  length 
have  to  fight  for  existence. 

Let  the  disastrous  reign  of  William  the  Testy 
serve  as  a  salutary  warning  against  that  fitful, 
feverish  mode  of  legislation,  that  acts  without 
system ;  depends  on  shifts  and  projects,  and  trusts 
to  lucky  contingencies ;  that  hesitates  and  wavers, 
and  at  length  decides  with  the  rashness  of  ignor- 
ance and  imbecility ;  that  stoops  for  popularity 
by  courting  the  prejudices,  and  nattering  the 
arrogance,  rather  than  commanding  the  respect 
of  the  rabble  ;  that  seeks  safety  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors,  and  distracts  itself  by  a  variety  of 
contradictory  schemes  and  opinions;  that  mis- 
takes procrastination  for  deliberate  wariness — 
hurry  for  decision — starveling  parsimony  for  whole- 
some economy — bustle  for  business— and  vapour- 
ing for  valour ;  that  is  violent  in  council,  sanguine 
in  expectation,  precipitate  in  action,  and  feeble  in 
execution;  that  undertakes  enterprises  without 
forethought,  enters  upon  them  without  prepara- 
tion, conducts  them  without  energy,  and  ends  them 
in  confusion  and  defeat  1 

Let  the  reign  of  the  good  Stuyvesant  show  the 
•jfieeta  of  vigour  and  deeMon,  even  when  destitute 


of  cool  judgment,  and  surrounded  by  perplexities. 
Let  it  show  how  frankness,  probity,  and  high- 
souled  courage,  will  command  respect  and  secure 
honour,  even  where  success  is  unattainable.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  let  it  caution  against  a  too 
ready  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  others,  and  a 
too  honest  confidence  in  the  loving  professions  of 
powerful  neighbours,  who  are  most  friendly  when 
they  most  mean  to  betray.  Let  it  teach  a  judi- 
cious attention  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
many,  who,  in  times  of  peril,  must  be  soothed  and 
led,  or  apprehension  will  overpower  the  deference 
to  authority. 

Let  the  empty  wordiness  of  his  factious  subjects 
—their  intemperate  harangues — their  violent M  re- 
solutions*'— their  hectorings  against  an  absent 
enemy,  and  their  pusillanimity  on  his  approach — 
teach  us  to  distrust  and  despise  those  clamorous 
patriots,  whose  courage  dwells  but  in  the  tongue. 
Let  them  serve  as  a  lesson  to  repress  that  inso- 
lence of  speech,  destitute  of  real  force,  which  too 
often  breaks  forth  in  popular  bodies,  and  bespeaks 
the  vanity  rather  than  the  spirit  of  a  nation. 
Let  them  caution  us  against  vaunting  too  much  of 
our  own  power  and  prowess,  and  reviling  a  noble 
enemy.  True  gallantry  of  soul  would  always  lead 
us  to  treat  a  foe  with  courtesy  and  proud  punctilio ; 
a  contrary  conduct  but  takes  from  the  merit  of 
victory,  and  renders  defeat  doubly  disgraceful. 

But  I  cease  to  dwell  on  the  stores  of  excellent 
example  to  be  drawn  from  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  the  Manhattoes.  He  who  reads  attentively  will 
discover  the  threads  of  gold,  which  run  throughout 
the  web  of  history,  and  are  invisible  to  the  dull 
eye  of  ignorance.  But  before  I  conclude,  let  me 
point  out  a  solemn  warning,  furnished  in  the 
subtle  chain  of  events  by  which  the  capture  of  Fort 
Casimir  has  produced  the  present  convulsions  of 
our  globe. 

Attend  then,  gentle  reader,  to  this  plain  deduc- 
tion, which  if  thou  art  a  king,  an  emperor,  or 
other  powerful  potentate,  I  advise  thee  to  treasure 
up  in  thy  heart,  though  little  expectation  have  I 
that  mv  work  will  fall  into  such  hands  ;  for  well  I 
know  the  care  of  crafty  ministers,  to  keep  all  grave 
and  edifying  books  of  the  kind  out  of  the  way  of 
unhappy  monarchs,  lest,  peradventure,  they  should 
read  them  and  learn  wisdom. 

By  the  treacherous  surprisal  of  Fort  Casimir 
then  did  the  crafty  Swedes  enjoy  a  transient 
triumph ;  but  drew  upon  their  heads  the  vengeance 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  wrested  all  New-Sweden 
from  their  hands.  By  the  conquest  of  New-Sweden, 
Peter  Stuyvesant  aroused  the  claims  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore; who  appealed  to  the  cabinet  of  Great 
Britain ;  who  subdued  the  whole  province  of  New 
Netherlands.  By  this  great  achievement  the  whole 
extent  of  North  America,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Florida*,  was  rendered  one  entire  dependency  upon 
the  British  crown.  But  mark  the  consequence ; 
the  hitherto  scattered  colonies  being  thus  conso- 
lidated, and  having  no  rival  colonies  to  check  or 
keep  them  in  awe,  waxed  great  and  powerful; 
and,  finally,  becoming  too  strong  for  the  mother 
country,  were  enabled  to  shake  of  its  bonds,  and 
by  a  glorious  revolution  became  an  independent 
empire.  But  the  chain  of  effects  stopped  not  here ; 
the  successful  revolution  in  America  produced  the 
sanguinary  revolution  in  France,  which  produced 
the  pufcaant  Buonaparte,  who  produced  the  French 
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despotism,  which  has  thrown  the  whole  world 
in  confusion!  Thus  have  these  great  powers 
been  successively  punished  for  their  ill-starred  con- 
quests; and  thus,  as  I  asserted,  have  all  the  present 
convulsions,  revolutions,  and  disasters  that  over- 
whelm mankind,  originated  in  the  capture  of  the 
little  Fort  Caaimir,  as  recorded  in  this  eventful 
history* 

And  now,  worthy  reader,  ere  I  take  a  sad  fare- 
well— which,  alas!  must  be  for  ever — willingly 
would  I  part  in  cordial  fellowship,  and  bespeak 
thy  kind-hearted  remembrance.  That  I  have  not 
written  a  better  history  of  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs is  not  my  fault — had  any  other  person  writ- 
ten one  as  good,  I  should  not  have  attempted  it 
at  all— that  many  will  hereafter  spring  up  and 
surpass  me  in  excellence,  I  have  very  little  doubt, 
and  still  less  care ;  well  knowing,  that  when  the 
great  Christovallo  Colon  (who  is  vulgarly  called 
Columbus)  had  once  stood  his  egg  upon  its  end, 
every  one  at  table  could  stand  his  up  a  thousand 
times  more  dexterously.  Should  any  reader  find 
matter  of  offence  in  this  history,  I  should  heartily 
grieve,  though  I  would  on  no  account  question  his 
penetration,  by  telling  him  he  is  mistaken — his 
good  nature  by  telling  him  he  is  captious— or  his 
pure  conscience,  bv  telling  him  he  is  startled  at  a 
shadow.    Surely,  if  he  is  so  ingenious  in  finding 


offence  where  none  is  intended,  it  were  a  thousand 
pities  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  discovery. 

I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  understanding 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  think  of  yielding  them  any 
instruction,  and  I  covet  too  much  their  good  will, 
to  forfeit  it  by  giving  them  good  advice.  I  am 
none  of  those  cynics  who  despise  the  world,  because 
it  despises  them— on  the  contrary,  though  but 
low  in  its  regard,  I  look  up  to  it  with  the  most 
perfect  good-nature,  and  my  only  sorrow  is,  that 
it  doesyiot  prove  itself  more  worthy  of  the  un- 
bounded love  I  bear  it. 

If,  however,  in  this  my  historic  production— 
the  scanty  fruit  of  a  long  and  laborious  life— I 
have  (ailed  to  gratify  the  dainty  palate  of  the  age, 
I  can  only  lament  my  misfortune — for  it  is  too 
late  in  the  season  for  me  even  to  hope  to  repair  it. 
Already  has  withering  age  showered  his  sterile 
snows  upon  my  brow ;  in  a  little  while,  and  this 
genial  warmth,  which  still  lingers  around  my  hearty 
and  throbs — worthy  reader— throbs  kindly  to- 
wards thyself,  will  be  chilled  for  ever.  Happily 
this  frail  compound  of  dust,  which  while  alive  may 
have  given  birth  to  nought  but  unprofitable  weeds, 
may  form  an  humble  sod  of  the  valley,  from  whence 
may  spring  many  a  sweet  wild-flower,  to  adorn 
my  beloved  island  of  Manna*hata  1 
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